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GRESHAM COLLEGE. 

R, GOSCHEN -speaking on behalf of the London 
Branch of the Lecture Society which was started 
by Prof. James Stewart, of Cambridge, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving remunerative employment to some of j 
the younger graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
at the same time of affording instruction and amuse¬ 
ment of an intelligent character to such audiences 
as the larger manufacturing towns afford—has publicly 
urged the claim of the Society to enter upon Gresham’s 
heritage, and by the aid of the funds still in the hands of 
his trustees, and of such moneys as those trustees may 
think it incumbent upon them to restore to the Gresham 
trust, to carry out the purpose of that great founder, who, 
two hundred and fifty years ago, bequeathed property, now 
valued at several millions sterling, for the purpose of 
maintaining a College of Professors in London. There is 
no question as to what were the intentions of Gresham, nor 
as to the disgraceful nature of the transactions by which 
his trustees—the Corporation of London and the Mercers’ 
Company—a little more than one hundred years ago 
were enabled to seize the property of the trust, and, with 
the sanctidh of an Act of Parliament, to assign a mere 
fraction of it to the payment of half a dozen lecturers, 
whilst appropriating the bulk of it to their individual and 
corporate use. 

It it beyond question that the existing representatives 
of the Corporation of London and the Mercers’ Company 
are ashamed of the neglect and spoliation of which their 
predecessors, in a corrupt age, were guilty. They would 
be glad to assign the money with which they at present 
pay so-called SKlresham Professors,” and even a large 
additional sum, representing the misappropriated trust 
funds, to an institution more truly representing Gresham’s 
purpose than the lecture-room now existing at the back 
of Mercers’ Hall, in the heart of the City, could they 
be assttred that any one of the various plans which 
have been from time to time urged upon tbemsiuts really 
a wise and true method of carrying out that purpose. 
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We venture to think that Mr. Goschen has merely 
added to the perplexity in which Gresham’s trustees find 
themselves by his ill-timed proposal that his Lecture 
.Society should be supported by the funds disposed of by 
those trustees. The lectures given by this Society are, 
w'c feel assured, excellent in their way, and we do not 
doubt that they give a large amount of pleasure and of 
useful information to the persons who attend them. We 
are aware that the lectures are more serious in scope 
than the series of popular lectures frequently arranged by 
lecture associations, and consist of short courses, in 
which one teacher is able at some length to explain the 
nutitnes of his subject, instead of isolated lectures by 
numerous individuals on disconnected topics. It is only 
reasonable that any public or semi-public institution, 
having a lecture-theatre at its disposal, should encourage 
so excellent a Lecture Society a.s Mr. Goschen’s, by 
giving it the use of rooms from time to time. Thus the 
various Vestry Halls of London may be (and we believe 
have been) made use of. The London Institution in 
Finsbury Circus, University and King’s Colleges, and the 
University of London could easily lend a lecture-theatre 
from time to lime to Mr. Goschen’s protigis as they have 
to other similar Societies. And it is not unfitting that 
Gresham’s trustees should lend the little-used theatre of 
the Gresham Professors for the same purpose. When, 
however, Mr. Goschen and his friends take advantage of 
this hospitality to urge that not only should Gresham’s 
theatre be lent to them, but that Gresham's money 
should be assigned to the support of their lecturers, it 
seems to us that an unwarrantable pretension is put for¬ 
ward, and one which is to be deprecated on very special 
grounds. Those grounds are ai follows. 

Gresham’s foundation was assigned by him to the sup¬ 
port of a body consisting of seven learned men, to whom 
he proposed to furnish, not a mere fee for a short course 
of lectures, but a life-provision—in fact, a residence, 
laboratories, and the means of research, as well as a 
stipend, at the highest rate at which such persons were 
paid three hundred years ago, as shown by the payments 
made to t^ Professors and College officials of Oxford 
and Citmbrtdge. Gresham assigned his own palace and 
garden, situated where Old Bro^ Street at present runs. 
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for the dwelling-place of the Professors of bis CoHegc ; 
and here the first Gresham Professors did reside, and not 
merely give instruction to the citizens of London by 
means of lectures, Jsut—what was far more important— 
carried on their studies and researches. Here the Royal 
Society met in its early days, and here, in fact, were the 
head-quarters of learning and science in London. 

It is clear enough that what Gresham intended to 
found, and what actually was constituted by his trustees 
in the year 1596, was an institution similar to the Pro¬ 
fessorial Universities of Scotland and Germany of the 
present day. He distinctly founded seven Professorships— 
viz. of Physic, Law, Rhetoric, Geometry, Music, Astro¬ 
nomy, and Divinity—and ordered that the proceeds of the 
rents derived from the shops and houses around the 
Royal Exchange which were his property should be used 
in paying each of these Professors ^50 a year—no small 
sum at that time, since the yearly value of Gresham 
House itself and the gardens attaching to it was, at the 
date of Lady Anne Gresham’s death, in 1596, estimated 
at only {fij ! 

In view of these facts, it is idle to pretend that the 
Lecture Society has any similarity to the institution dc- 
sigpejl by Gresham. Whatever good Mr. Goschen’s 
Lecture Society is doing, it is not doing the work which 
Gresham intended his College to perform, although Mr. 
Goschen tells us that he thinks thvt it is. 

To subsidize a series of innumerable short courses of 
lectures by innumerable young men of small experience 
is a totally different thing from housing and providing 
for life seven chosen teachers—the best, the mo.st 
skilled, the most original in discovery, the most masterly 
in discourse, worthy to represent science and learning in 
this great city of London. 

By the former course you may diffuse a little knowledge 
amongst a great many people who wilt not themselves 
pay for the pleasure thus presented to them. This is Mr. 
Coschen’s plan. By the second you hold before younger 
men a prize to stimulate their endeavours ; to the matured 
and chosen- teacher you give the leisure and security 
necessary for research—that is, for the making of new 
knowledge; to the citizens of London you assure the 
presence in their midst, and the continual teaching, of the 
ablest discoverers and philosophers. That is Gresham’s 
plan. 

It may be, and, indeed, has been, argued that it is 
impossible to carry out Gresham’s plan, and that the 
best thing to do with whatever can be got together of his 
trust funds is to administer it on the principle of (;y-pris^i 
and, accordingly, to let Mr. Goschen’s .Society have it. 

To this we reply that Mr. Goschen’s Society has no 
claim whatever upon this principle, since there arc 
institutions in London—-namely, University and King’s 
Colleges—which cofhe near to realizing Gresham’s inten¬ 
tions, and if endowed by his funds would actually realize 
them, whilst Mr. Goschen’s Society is as different from 
Gresham’s College as a pic nic is from a military expedi. 
tion. A very objectionable use is made of the word 
‘ University” in the endeavour to gain support for the 
Lecture Society. It is spoken of as a “ Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching,” and more briefly as 
“University Extension,” The implication is that the 
teaching is such as is given at Universities, and it is an 


entirely false implication. The teaching given at Uni¬ 
versities depends for its character on tWo chief factors— 
firstly, thf selection and consequent ability of the teacher; 
and secondly, the continuous and entire devotion of the 
student’s time to the training and instruction provided for 
him. In both these factors the Lecture Society differs 
toto calo from even the most eccentric U niversity, and 
has no claim to employ that much misused term. Yet it 
is by taking advantage of the misconception created by 
its use in connection with the Lecture Society that a 
claim has been made for this Society both to take part in 
the organization of a new University of London and to 
benefit by Gresham's trust, which it is rightly alleged was 
intended for the introduction into London of University 
teaching. 

If the present representatives of Gresham’s trustees— 
the Corporation of London and the Mercers’ Company— 
would simply carry out the provisions of his will as 
nearly as pos.sible—much as they were carried out in the 
year 1596—all would be well, and the contentions of rival 
claimants to a share of the pickings still to be got from 
the bones of Gresham College would be silenced. 

The original Gresham College began well enough, and 
caused the greatest satisfaction to the citizens of London. 
The lectures were largely attended, the Professors were 
men of great distinction, and a long and useful career was 
foreseen for the College. A similar institution—the Col- 
Ifege de France—was founded in Paris by the French 
King about the same time. The College de France 
exists to this day, and is one of the most effective and 
valuable institutions in the world for the production of 
new knowledge. 

Our London College perished simply and solely through 
deliberate jobbery and corruption. The trustees pur¬ 
posely neglected their trust ; incompetent persons were 
appointed by them to the Professorships ; they themselves 
stole the land round about Gresham House, and excused 
the Professors from lecturing in order to avoid prosecution 
by the Professors for arrears of salary. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Gresham College was an object 
of contempt and derision to the citizens of London. The 
trustees had ruthlessly and systematically plundered the 
trust-funds and prostituted the Professorships, so that no 
one raised even a feeble protest when the work of perfidy 
was consummated, and Gresham House was pulled down, 
the site handed over to the Excise Office, and the worship¬ 
ful trustees were spared all responsibility as to their 
dealings with property worth some millions at the present 
day, in consideration of a payment of .^500 a year. 

There are those who maintain that, were Gresham Col¬ 
lege reconstituted at the present day, it would have the same 
fate. We are not disposed to believe this. It was, no 
doubt, a mistake on Gresham’s part to place such absolute 
confidence as he did in the Corporation of London and the 
Mercers’ Company. We have invented, since Gresham’s 
time, methods for keeping a check on erra^c trustees; 
but what is of far greater importance is, that at the pre¬ 
sent time there is a real and earnest desire on the part of 
the great City Companies to do service to the State and 
honour to themselves by employing the funds in their 
possession for the good of the community. It is not 
improbable that—were a scheme for the cstabltshnient 
of a thoroughgoing Professorial University in London 
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(similar In its aims and methods to Gresham’s CoUeee, and 
iff no means similar to Mr. Goschen’s Lecture Society) 
forthcoming as the result of the deliberations of the 
Royal Commission now sitting to consider the question 
of the future University of London—the present repre¬ 
sentatives of Gresham’s trustees would be willing and 
Anxious to redeem the past by endowing in that Univer¬ 
sity seven or more Gresham Professorships, with a sum 
representing in adequate degree the properly long ago 
misappropriated by their predecessors. Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the greatest and most generous of merchants 
who ever desired to benefit the City where he lived and 
prospered, the man who, above all others, has been most 
shamefully betrayed by those whom he trusted and loaded 
with gifts* tnny yet be honoured and justly dealt with. 
It rests with the Corporation of London, and the Wor¬ 
shipful Company of Mercers, to give to the future Uni¬ 
versity of London, tiresham’s name and Gresham’s 
money. E. Ray Lankester. 


BA COM 

Bacon. By R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul’s. (London : 

Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 

HE handsome volume before us, which forms the 
fifth volume of Dean Church’s collected works, is 
a reprint (with, apparently, few or no alterations) of the 
small book on “ Bacon,” which originally appeared in 
Mr. Morley’s series of “ English Men of Letters.” Like 
every literary composition which falls from the pen of its 
author, it is a model of candour in treatment, and of 
gracefulness in style. Other accounts of Bacon may be 
more profound, more detailed, or more appreciative, but 
.certainly none is likely to be more interesting or attractive 
to the general reader. 

The early chapters, constituting the larger portion of 
■the book, are occupied with Bacon’s life, and therefore, 
by implication, with the.never-ceasing controversy about 
his character, conduct, and motives. On these topics. 
Dean Church’s judgment decidedly inclines to the side 
i>f severity; nor does he, as it seems to us, make sufficient 
allowance for the temptations to which Bacon was ex¬ 
posed, arising largely from his financial embarrassments, 
the peculiarly difficult positions in which, as in the case 
of Essex, be was sometimes placed, or the habits and I 
circumstanfles, 'so different in many respects from our j 
own, of the times and circles in which he lived. At the j 
same time, the sentence, however decisive, is always 
cMivered in kindly and gentle tones, as that of a judge 
who regrets, rather than denounces, the faults which he 
condemns. The judgments of Dean Church, even when 
we regard them as erroneous, always demand our atten¬ 
tion, and perhaps all the more so, because they are 
entirely free from the asperity and ferodty of tone 
which mark the utterances of some others of Bacon’s 
inore recent critics. 

But our business is not so much with the chapters on 
Bacon’s life and character as with the chapter on his 
philosophy. Here Dr. Church mainly follows the lead 
of M. de Rdmusat, and consequently bis accoont, though 
tefiective and suggestive, and often singularly felicitous 
in «ajfre88i«», appears to us to be wanting in thi definife- 
Bttk wd precision which are requisite in the estimate 


of a philosophical or logical system. He does not, for 
instance, bring out with sufficient emphasis the fact that 
Bacon was what in our own days we should call, not a 
philosopher, but a logici.m. His missioh, as Bacon himself 
conceived it, was to bring about a thorough reform in the 
method of science, and through this new method to 
reconstitute, or, rather, to enable others to reconstitute, 
from their very foundations, the whole circle of the 
sciences—moral, mental, and political, as well as what 
are more strictly called natural. The inductive method 
was not conceived of by Bacon as antagonistic to the 
deductive method, but as its necessary antecedent and 
complement. Nor did he regard himself, nor would it 
be right to regard him, as the inventor of the inductive 
method, any more than Aristotle regarded himself, or it 
would be right to regard him, as the inventor of the 
deductive method. What both philosophers alike did, 
was to analyze, classify, and discriminate, with a view to 
distinguish between correct and incorrect reasoning, the 
methods of natural logic already in use. Only, while 
Aristotle performed this work effectively, and, consider¬ 
ing the time at which he taught, with marvellous elabor¬ 
ation, for the syllogistic logic, he did little more than 
point out the existence and necessity of induction. This 
want of rules and of a sufficient analysis of the inductive 
side of reasoning easily accounts for the utterly unscien¬ 
tific character of the inductions with which men ordinarily 
satisfied themselves throughout the Classical and Middle 
Ages. What really constituted the most distinctive 
feature m Bacon's conception of a reformed logic was 
the profound idea that induction, instead of being the 
loose, vague, and uncertain process which was then in 
vogue, admitted of being presented with the force of 
demonstration, and thereby, if the facts on which it was 
founded were true, of supplying as firm a basis for the 
premises, as the premises, if they were true, supplied 
for the conclusion of the syllogism. “ Indiictionem enim 
censemus earn esse dcmonstrandi formain, quic sensum 
tuetur ct naturam premit et operibus imminet ad fere 
immiscctur" (“ Distributio Operis "). “'Verum ad hujus 
inductionis, sive demonstrationis,instructionem bonam et 
legitimam quamplurimaadhibendasunt,qu£adhuc nullius 
moitaliiiin cogitationem subiere ; adeo ut in e.a major sit 
conaumenda opera, quam adhuc consumpta est in syllor 
gismo” (“ Novum Organum,” Book I. Aph. toj). Thup. 
it is hardly an ex.iggeration to say that inductive logic—r 
that is, the systematic analysis and arrangement of 
inductive evidence, as distinct fro^i the natural induction 
which all men practise—was almosfas much the creation 
of Bacon as deductive logic wis that of Aristotle. Dean 
Church lightly calls attention to the wide interval which 
separates Bacon’s “ Tables -of Instances ” from the 
experimental methods of Mr. Mill ; but the latter are, after 
all, only a corrected version of the former, and, his- 
tprically, were derived from them through the medium oT 
Sir John Hcrschcl’s discourse on “ The Study of Natural 
Philosophy.’’^ Moreover, it is remarkable that the two- 
divisions of-the “Instantiae Solitariae,” described in 
“Nov. Otg.,” Book II., Aph. 22, correspond respectively 
with, Methods of Agreement and Difference,” 

and that the very words “method of agreement” and 
“-roeAbd^of'difference ” all but occur in the text. For 
these .end many similar > reasoiA, ■ we certainly cannqt 
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accept the verdict of Dean Church,' that “ the course 
which he marked out so laboriously and so ingeniously 
for induction to follow was one which was found to be 
impracticable, and as barren of results as those deductive 
philosophies on which he lavished his scorn.” This 
remark may be approximately true of the method of 
rejections or exclusions, which proceeds on the false 
assumption that the whole complex system of the materia) 
universe may be resolved into a small and definite number 
of “ simple natures,” Just as the numerous words which 
constitute a language may all be resolved into the few 
and assignable letters of an alphabet ; but it is most 
emphatically not true of the methods which are subsidiary 
to the method of exclusions, such as the “ Tables ” and 
“ Prerogatives of Instances.” The subsidiary methods 
have, happily, a value of their own quite independently 
of the main object which they were supposed to subserve. 
Nor, as it seems to us, can it be doubted that these 
methods have been actually fertile in the progress of 
scientific discovery. Not, perhaps, that the greatest 
discoverers have often consciously, deliberately, and 
designedly set to work to employ them ; but methods 
and principles of this kind, when once enunciated and 
realized, are, as it were, “in the air,” and their influence, 
is often no less potent because it is one of which men are 
only dimly conscious. 

Tlie process of fault-flnding, especially as applied to a 
book which we have read with interest and pleasure, is 
not one which we would gladly prolong; but, to prevent a 
very grave misconception of Bacon’s philosophical posi¬ 
tion, we feel it incumbent on us to point out a serious 
error into which Dean Church has been led by too im¬ 
plicit confldence in the authority of Mr. Ellis. “ Bacon’s 
conception of philosophy,” we are told, " was so narrow 
as to exclude one of its greatest domains; for, says Mr. 
Ellis, ‘ it cannot be denied that to Bacon all sound philo¬ 
sophy seemed to be included in what we now call the 
natural sciences.’” By “sound philosophy” is meant, it 
may be presumed, philosophy based on experience, and 
arrived at by the inductive method. In “Nov. Org.,” 
Book I., Aph. 127, we have the question as to the range 
of the sciences to which the new method is applicable 
definitely propounded and definitely answered. “ Etiam 
dubitabit quispiam potius quam objiciet, utrum nos de 
Natural! tantum Pbilosophia, an etiam de scientiis 
reliquis, Logicis, Ethicis, Foliticis, secundum viam 
nostram perficiendis loquamur. At nos certe de universis 
bxc qax dicta sunt intelligimus : atque queinadmodum 
vulgaris logica, qu» regit res per syllogismum, non tantum 
ad naturales, sed ad omnes scientias pertinct; ita et 
nostra, quae procedit per inductionem, omnia complecti- 
tur,” There are many other passages in the “Novum 
Organum,” the “ De Augmentis,” and elsewhere, to the 
same effect. Indeed, it appears to us unquestionable 
that Bacon, while he regarded his method as primarily, 
and, perhaps, most easily, applicable to the natural 
sciences, contemplated its ultimate extension to all 
branches of knowledge alike. The few passages which 
seem to point in the opposite direction are, doubtless, 
ironical, and refer, not to science, or knowledge in the 
true sense, at all, but to rhetoric and disputation. 

The last chapter of the book is on Bacon as a writer. 
Here the author is thoroughly at home, and the striking 


and suggestive remarks which be makes on this topic 
only cause us to regret that there are not more of them. 
Take, for instance, the following just and forcible sen¬ 
tences on Bacon’s English composition :—“ His manner 
of writing depends, not on a style, or a studied or 
acquired habit, but on the nature of the task which be 
has in hand. Everywhere his matter is close to his 
words, and governs, dominates, informs his words. No 
one m England before had so much as he had the power 
to say what he w'aiited to say, and exactly ns he wanted 
to say it. No one was so little at the mercy of conven¬ 
tional language or customary' rhetoric, except when he 
persuaded himself that be had to submit to those 
necessities of flattery, which cost him at last so dear.” 

T. Fowler. 


A'yiffl'OA'JJVES/S. 

Ueber A'ern- und Zelltheiluns im Pflanzenreichf, nebst 
einem Anhang uber Bcfruchtung. Von E. Strasburger, 
o. 6. Professor der Bofanik an der Universitat Bonn. 
Mit drci lithographischen Tafeln. (Jena; Gustav 
Fischer, 1888). 

ROF. .STRASBURGER intends this volume to 
constitute only the first of a new series of con* 
tributions to our knowledge of vegetable histology. In 
these 258 pages the phenomena attending indirect or 
mitotic nuclear division, and the earlier stages in the 
formation of the cell-membrane, are entered on in detail. 
During the four years which have elapsed since the 
appearance of the author’s last contribution to this subject 
(“ Die Controversen,” S:c.) numerous memoirs have been 
published relating to the nucleus and its division. ProC 
Strasburger not only contributes a vast number of new 
facts, but also reviews the whole nuclear question in a 
masterly fashion, so that the work may be regarded as a 
critical text-book of our present knowledge of the subject. 
It will be seen from what follows, that, although many of 
his former conceptions have been confirmed, there still 
remain points which are doubtful, and some positions 
formerly held by him which are now abandoned. 

The book conunences with a long account of a renewed 
investigation of the nuclear processes in Spirogyra, the 
research in question being carried out on a new species^ 
5. polytaniata, which presented many facilities for the 
purpose. This account is full of interest, but difficult to 
do justice to here, without figures. During the early stages 
of division, whilst the nuclear fibrils are making their way 
to the equatorial plane and the nucleolus undergoing 
solution, but before the breaking down of the nuclear 
wall, a mass of cytoplasm is formed on the two faces of 
the nucleus which are directed towards the end-walls of 
the cell, and in these a striation becomes apparent, repre¬ 
senting the commencement of the spindle. Soon the 
nuclear wall becomes indistinct where striation abutp 
upon it, and spindle-filaments appear within the nucletu; 
these form an undoubted continuation of those wlrieh 
appeared outside. There would appear to be no ground 
for supposing these later-appearing filaments of the spindle 
to have an origin differing from those wl^ich appee^ 
first of all, but rather they are their direct contintutioB, 
and due to the intrusion of cytoplasm into the nucleus. 
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It is the view of the author that in this, and in all other 
cates, the spindle has a cytoplasmic origin, and this is in 
ajjtreotnent with his former tenets. The occurrence of an 
abtiott complete spindle within the nucleus in A nUi<ia, 
before the break-down of the nuclear wall, is shown to be 
vety probably due to the entrance of cytoplasm through 
a number of small pores j since the wall, as seen in its 
polar aspect, shows a sieve-like dotting from which a 
perforation is inferred. The event in .9. tiituia differs 
thus only in degree from that in S.polytanieUa. Through¬ 
out the whole process of division Ae nucleus is enclosed 
in a cytoplasmic mantle or pocket, which is suspended 
freely in the cell-lumen by delicate protoplasmic filaments. 
As the two halves of the nuclear plate separate, a cavity 
is formed—at first traversed by the unitihg-filaments 
{Verbindungsfndtti )—which increases in size by a con¬ 
tinuous absorption of fluid through its wall, and is 
regarded by the author as a mechanism by means of 
which the two yOung daughter-nuclei are driven apart. 
For further details the reader is referred to the original, 
and to the figures on Plate I. 

We pass on now to the typical events in the nucleus of 
higher plants. In the “ resting nucleus ” (used in the 
conventional sense only, in contradistinction to “ dividing 
nucleus”) there exists a definite, limiting layer, the 
nuclear wall, which consists undoubtedly of cytoplasm. 
The nuclear reticulum consists of a number of fibrils so 
interwoven that it is difficult to say whether they have 
fused into a genuine network, or really retain their indi¬ 
viduality, and are simply in contact with one another. 
The author is distinctly of the opinion that the latter is 
the case, and that after a division the nuclear segments or 
fibrils remain separate, never losing their individuality. 
The probability of this view is greatly increased by the 
constancy in number of these fibrils as shown especially 
by investigation of division-stages of pollen-mother-cells 
in Liliacese. The number of segments is very commonly 
sixteen, the relatively high number obtaining in developing 
endosperm-cells being due to the fusion of the two nuclei, 
which gave rise to the secondary nucleus of the embryo-sac. 
Thus, in the endosperm of Lilium Martagon, Giiignard 
found twenty-four or more segments, though but twelve 
or sixteen in the daughter-nuclei of the primary embryo- 
sac nucleus. Although information on this head is 
limited, it has been shown that where a sudden con¬ 
siderable increase in the number of segments has been 
observed there has been a previous fusion of nuclei, as 
often occurs in the young endosperm cells of Corydalis 
pallida. A slight increase, however, may often be due to 
better nutrition. Absolute constancy in number of seg¬ 
ments is only met with in the case of generative nuclei, 
so far as investigation as yet shows. 

Lying between the fibrils, and adhering to them, are one 
or two nucleoli. Bathing the fibrils and nucleoli is the 
nucleip' sap, which at this period is not stainable. The 
fibrils consist of a non-staining subsunce, the nucleo- 
hyaloplasm, in which are embedded a number of irregular, 
Strongly-staining granules, the chromatin-granules. The 
author prefers to speak of the nucleo-hyaloplasm, with 
Schwarz, as Linin. The name nucleo-microsomata for 
these chromatin-grannies is here definitely abandoned, 
as there exists no true parallel between them and the 
tnicrosomata of the cell-protoplasm. In the reding 


vegetable nucleus Prof. Strasburger finds no trace of the 
faintly staining “bridges” described by Flemming and 
Kabl as uniting the nuclear fibrils in the Salamander. 
When division is about to take place a shortening of the 
nuclear fibrils occurs, accompanied by a definite increase 
in thickness. The chromatin-granules at the same time 
run together into plates, separated from one another by 
linin (nucleo-hyaloplasm). These plates of chromatin 
grow at the expense of the linin. The fact, that this 
takes place in Fritillaria before the disappearance of 
the nucleoli, precludes the possibility that the chromatin 
grows at the expense of the nucleoli. It is probable that 
this equal distribution of substance in the nuclear fibrils 
insures completely similar products when the subsequent 
longitudinal fission takes place. 

The dividing nucleus now enters on the “ skein-phase,” 
and the arrangement of the fibrils may be seen with dis¬ 
tinctness. At this period in many nuclei—as, for instance, 
in the young endosperm of Fritillaria impetialis —the 
separate segments lie, for the most part, parallel, each 
segment being loop-shaped with legs of approximately 
equal length. The points of bending converge on one 
side of the nucleus—its polar side ; the free ends terminate 
towards the antipolar side. The polar side of the nucleus 
would appear to bear a definite relation to the point of 
convergence of the daughter-segments of the previous 
division, and generally the line joining the polar and anti¬ 
polar sides will cut the nuclear plate at right angles. It 
is during this stage that the nucleoli disappeiar. Hitherto 
they have occupied an eccentric position, lying it would 
seem towards the polar side— this being the region least 
occupied by nuclear fibrils. As the nucleoli disappear, the 
nuclear sap becomes capable of staining, and the inference 
is that this is due to the presence in the sap of the dissolved 
nucleolar matter. The author regards it as improbable that 
the nucleoli go to nourish the nuclear fibrils. The structures 
to which Prof. Strasburger formerly gave the name of 
paranucicoli, he now acknowledges to be simply nucleoli 
late in disappearing, so that all the theoretical deductions 
based on the appearance of those structures, by the author 
and others, fall to the ground. 

The nuclear membrane now bi eaks down, the segments 
place themselves in the equatorial plane forming the 
nuclear plate, and the spindle makes its appiearance. The 
author at great length details the evidence in favour of 
the cytoplasmic origin of this structure, but into this we 
c.annct enter here. The poles of the spindle are determined 
before the solution of the nuclear wall, but they do not 
infiucnce the nuclear fibrils in their transpositions before 
the breaking down of the wall. It must not, however, be 
concluded from this that the changes within the nucleus 
are entirely independent of the cytoplasm until the end of 
the skein-phase. The division of nuclei within the embryo- 
sac, which is almost simultaneous, would negative such a 
view. The cytoplasm does not exert any directive in¬ 
fluence on the fibrils until the breaking down of the wall. 
The fibrils now depend for support on the filaments of 
the spindle, and-these are generally equal in number to 
the segments—one to each, or, after the fission of the 
segments, qne to each segment-pair. The completion of 
transposition and the separation of the segment halves are 
carri^ ogt under the influence of the spindle, a ccitain 
directive action of the poles being exerted; the s^pnents 
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themselves arc not passive, but possess a movement of 
their own held in control by polar influences. 

For details relating to the complicated transpositions of 
the fibrils, their longitudinal fission, and subsequent sepa¬ 
ration, the reader is referred to Chapters VI I. and VIll. 

'J'be two groups of daughter-segments separate, the 
segments travelling along the filament*' of the apindle. 
Prof. .Strasburger considers the hyiwthesis that the travel¬ 
ling is due to streaming of the protoplasm improbable, as 
this would involve the running of two opposite currents 
in each spindle-filament. Further, no streaming, cither in 
or on the filaments, has been observed in the living, divid¬ 
ing nucleus. The fibrils themselves probably possess a 
capacity for movement, using the spindle-filaments only 
as supports. What stimulus the segments imy receive 
from the poles is difficult to say—perhaps one simiUir to 
the chemical stimulus which causes directive movements 
in Bacteiia, Plasmodia, &c. As the groups of d.iu'ghter- 
segments move apart, the spindle-filaments, which are 
continuous from pole to pole, on the view of Strasburger, 
are seen stretching over the interval. These constitute 
the primary uniting-filainents, and there is some diversity 
of opinion as to their origin. Soon, more cytoplasm makes 
its way into the equatorial region, and a great increase in 
the number of the filaments lakes place. These .additional, 
or secondary, uniting-filaments are formed from this in¬ 
trusive cytoplasm, and not by multiplication of the primary 
ones. 

The nuclear sap, and dissolved nucleoli, lie between 
the uniting-filaments ; and even after the collection toge¬ 
ther of the daughter-segments to form the daughter-nuclei, 
there remains a considerable residuum of stainable nuclear 
sap which makes its way to the equatorial region of the 
spindle and appears to play a most important part. 

At this moment a small bead-like thickening appears 
on each uniting-filament—both primary and secondary— 
in the equatorial plane, and it is by the fusion of all these 
thickenings that the cell-plate or primitive cell-membrane 
arises. Throughout, Prof. .Strasburger speaks of this 
occurrence with the greatest confidence, in opposition to 
the view of Zacharias and Flemming. These swellings 
which constitute the dements of the cell-plate, are spoken 
of as (iermatosatnata, although the same word has been 
recently u-,ed by Weisner with another significance Fresh 
nniting filaments continue to arise at the periphery of the 
young cell-plate, each bearing a local swelling {dermato- 
some), and in this manner the cell-plate is completed. 

In cases of frec-cell-formation a temporary cell-plate ap¬ 
pears, but is not completed, and subsequently disappears. 

It is at this stage that Prof. .Stro,burger attaches great 
importance to the part played by the stainable nuclear 
sap. As above mentioned, a portion of this has collected 
in the equatorial region, and everywhere bathes the 
dermatosomata. At the same time a demonstrable 
change takes place in their constitution ; the dermato-* 
aomata offer a greater resistance to such a reagent 
as eau-de-javtUe, and show an increased refrangibility. 
In other words, the cdl-plate has been converted into the 
first layer of the new cell-wall. These changes arc traced 
to the stainable nuclear sap which is present A direct 
proof of this is very difficult, but the hypothesis is a most 
taking one ; accounting, as it does, for a number of 
phenomena which have long bnffied explanation; and it 


possesses also the added charm of simplicity. The chief 
objection to this theory is the difficulty in imagining the 
continued presence of the nuclear sap in regions where 
the cell-wall is undergoing a thickening ; for will not the 
process of conversion throughout be identical, whether it 
be primary or secondary layers that are being formed ? 
Perhaps in a future contribution this will be CKplained ; 
but for the present this hypothesis must remain at hypo¬ 
thesis, and will—be it hoped—stimulate irtvestigatlofi 
into a matter on which more light is much needed. 

As the daughter-nuclei are formed, a considerable 
portion of the nucleai sap is taken in, and lies, in the 
first instance, on the antipolar side of the nucleus, where in 
some few cases (embryo-sac of Hyacinthus onentalis) the 
nucleoli appe,ir, and the sap loses its staining property. 
In the majority of c.ases the nucleoli, as stated above, 
appear towards the polar side. 

In a chapter dealing with the function of the nucleus 
the view IS put foiward that it has the same relation to 
starch-forniiition as very probably exists between it and 
the development of cell-meinbranc. The fact Uiat Klebs 
found, in plasmolyzed filaments of Spirogyni, a formation 
of starch occurring in masses of protoplasm destitute of 
a nucleus. Prof. .Strasburger considers due to the fact 
that the pyrenoids physiologically replace the nucleus in 
this connection. This finds support in the fact that in 
plasmolyzed cells of Funaria the chlorophyll-corpuscles in 
fragments of cells without a nucleus are unable to form 
starch 

The book concludes with a chapter on fertilization, in 
which controversial matters are discussed. The author 
adheres to his former view that in higher plants fertilization 
consists of the fusion 'of an equal number of nuclear 
segments, as also of the nuclear sap of the two conjugat¬ 
ing nuclei. He finds no evidence for the view of 
Zacharias that the male and female nuclei differ 
essentially in any way. 

It IS impossible here to do full justice to this remarkable 
book, and there are many matters traversed in it to which 
we have not even alluded. Thus, the detailed comparison 
drawn between the vegetable and the animal nucleus. It 
seems that the differences in this respect occurring be¬ 
tween lower and higher plants find their parallel in com¬ 
parable differences in more lowly and more highly 
organized animals. 

A careful perusal of the original will repay the labour 
so expended, and the style and arrangement of the subject- 
matter arc such as to make us unwillingly lay it aside. 
Perhaps some idea of the pace at which knowledge in 
minute cell-histology has progressed may be obtained 
when we remember that only seventeen years ago a 
botanist, who now stands in the foremost rank of plant- 
histologists, was prepared to maintain as a thesis, and to 
dispute with ail comers, “ that in the vegetable kingdom 
nuclear division does not occur.” F. W. O. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Chambers's Encv.lopadia; a Dictiontsry of Us^ul 
Knowledge. New Edition. VoL II. (London and 
Edinbui^h : W. and R. Chambers, iff88.) 

The second volume of the new edition of “ Chartibers's 
Encyclopsedia,” which extends from “ Beaugency ** to 
“Cataract,” maintains the high, standard set by th« 
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first volume. The nanies of the writers are :i 
guarantee for the excellence of the work; and, 
where not wholly rewritten, the articles have been 
revised and brought up to date. Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson is responsible for the zoological articles, which 
in this volume are Bee (in which Sir John Lubbock has 
assisted), Bird, and Butterfly; Mr. Patrick Geddes is the 
writer of the articles on Biology, Botany, Bud; Dr. W. 
lifglis Clark writes on Carbon, Prof. James Gcikic on 
the Carboniferous .System, Prof. Wm. I'homson on 
Capillarity, and Mr. A. Fraser on the Calculus The articles 
on engineering and architectural subjects are contributed 
by Messrs. D. and T. Stevenson, D. K. Clark, and David 
MacGibbon. In geography. Sir Charles Warren writes on 
Bechuanaland, Sir Charles Bernard on Burmah, Mr. S. 
Lane-Poole on Cairo, Mr. Macdonald, of the Engiishntan, 
on Calcutta, Prince Kropotkine on the Caspian Sea. 
Amongst other geographical articles arc those on Belfast 
by Mr. T. Macknight, Birmingham by Mr. S. B.arncs, 
Bolivia by Mr. W. Dundus Walker, Bristol Iw the Rev. 
W. Hunt, Brittany by Mr. Thos. Davidson, Bulgaria by 
Mr. A. Silva White, Cambridge by Mr. G. H. Smith, 
Canada by Mr. J. G. Colmer, C. M .G., Cape Colony by the 
Rev. J. Mackenzie, and Cashmere by Major Holdicli Five 
excellent 'maps accompany this volume—namely, (i) 
Belgium ; (2) Burmah, Siam, and Ass.rm ; (3) Can.ula, 
Kastern Provinces; (4) Can.ida, Dominion of; (5) Cape 
Colony and South Africa. The less important articles are 
also very satisfactory. For those who desire further 
information on the various subjects a list of authorities 
is given. Many of the articles are models of compres¬ 
sion. The article on Carlyle is an instance of this. Here 
the large and growing literature relating to Carlyle, pub¬ 
lished since his death, is compicssed into the sp.icc 
available in a manner that is little short of amazing. In 
this and one or two articles which we have noticed, the 
very difficult art of saying much in a little space, of 
reducing volumes to paragraphs, and even to lines, is 
exhibited in a high degree of excellence, 

Star At/as, containing Maps of all Stars from i to 65 
Magnitude betiveen the North Pole and 34” South De¬ 
clination, and all Nebula and Star-clusters in the same 
Region, which are visible in Telescopes of moderate 
powers, with Explanatory Tert. By Dr. Hermann J. 
Klein. Transl.sted and .idapted for English readers by 
Edmund M’Clure, M.A., M.R.I.A. (London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1888) 

This is a most important addition to the stock-in trade 
of the amateur astronomer. The eighteen maps, printed 
by Funke, of Leipzig, are as clear as they can be, the 
letters and constellation boundaries being given in red ink. 

There are some useful tables given in the introduction, 
and these are followed by a catal^ue of the most interest¬ 
ing objectaf which seem to have been very carefully 
chosen by a practical astronomer, and the editor has 
done his best to bring the accompanying notes down to 
the latest date. 

In addition to the maps, some excellent illustrations of 
clusters and nebulae are given, and no pains have been 
spared to give as much useful and trustworthy information 
as possible. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Xditer Jots not hold himself responsible for opinions 
ts^rtssed by his correspondents. Neither can ho under- 
take to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rdeeted snanuseripts intended for this or any other petri 
y^MAToaa. No notice ie taHun of emonymons conmuni- 

Alpine Haze. 

Foa Some years past, occurrences in the Alpine atmosphere 
have frequently remiwJed me of eflects produced itfShe ” experi¬ 
mental tabes ” with whldi I worked some years ago. When' 


the experimental tube was already occupied by a fine “.aclinic 
cloud,” it was a common experiment to precipit.atc within the 
lube an ordinary cloud by dilatation. The melting away of this 
latter, and the rcapj>e.arance of tfac finer and more persistent 
cloud, which it had a short time disguiscil, were curious and 
instructive effects, 

tn the valleys of the .\lps floats, not unfrequenily, a fine haze, 
iruch resembling the actinic clouds. This year the haze was 
more than usually prevalent, being sometimes very curiously 
distributed. It frcqnenlly filletl the great Rhone Basin, below 
Alp Lnsgen. Amid the haze, patches of true cloud would 
appear, extending till they became continuous, and filled the 
basin. A floor of cloud, usually shining white, would then 
spread below us. Under a strong sun, the cloud would dts- 
appear, leaving the more permanent haze behhid. The haze 
could not have been aqueous. I have seen the ilense true 
cloud dtsap|te.vr early m the morning, and the haze con¬ 
tinue through a fervid summer day. until the moon came 
out at night to illuminate it. The disirihulion of the 
haze this year, and ihe consequent prcclpitntion_ were 
often lemarkahle. Looked at from our eminence, the haze 
would be seen filling the lower valley, hut divided almvc into 
lung horizontal stria;, which were obviously the ctlges of haze- 
layers, foreshortened fiom our point of view. Mr. .Sinling’s 
beautiful oltservatiuns were fre(|uently brought to mind by the 
obvious tendency of the aqueous cloutls to form in, and to follow, 
the haze. A highly picluiesqiie distribution of the clouds was 
often thus produced. What the haze I do not, for a cerininly, 
know ; but that it is not water is proved by its persistence in 
presence of a powerful sun, and above the heated earth-surface. 
The late i’rof. De la Rive would probably have referreil it to 
floating germs (see letter to myself “On the Organic Dust of 
the Air,” P/ul. Mag., 1870, vol. xxxix. p. 229). The prevalence 
of autumn pollen in the air may, perhaps, account for the 
singularly striking cloud eflects invariably ol>^erve(l at Alp 
l.usgen, at the end of September and the beginning of October 
John 1'vndai.i.. 

Hind Head, Ilnslemere, October 30. 


Prophetic Germs. 

My desire in this controversy has been to bring the Duke of 
Argyll’s theory to the test of fact. But I cannot obtain from 
him any statement of fact which tends to support his belief m 
prophetic germs. He cites ihe well-known observation that lit 
the growth of the individual from the egg, organs pass through 
rudimentary stages, during which they are not Used He then 
says: •'On the Darwinian hypothesis this fact applies equally 
to the birth of species.” Does it? It is not worth while posing 
opinion against opinion. Let us have some facta. Can the 
Duke of Argyll, or anyone else, adduce an observation of fact 
which necessarily leads to the conclusion that a given organ in 
a given animal or plant has passed through rudimentary stages 
in ancestral evolution in which that organ’s rudiment had nu 

I am iaclinerl to ihiiik that there are some cases which might 
appear to be of this nature, but are to be explained as due to 
•' concomitant variation ” or " correlation of growth ” in a com¬ 
plex highly-elalmrated organism, one part developing, though 
without use, as the necessary mechanical or structural condition 
of the development of another part which has use. 

Such cases will not serve the putjtose of establishing a general 
law. Will the Duke undertake to tell us what were the rudi¬ 
mentary xtoges of the limbs qf Vertebratn in which actual use 
was iraixwsible? Will be give a similar history of the vertebral 
column, or of the brain and spinal cord, or of the eye ? In 
short, are there any facts in support of the theory of prophetic 
germs? Unless such facts are cited, your readers will conclude 
that the theory of prophetic germs is devoid of basis. 

E. Ray Lankester. 

45 Grove End Road, N.W., October 26. 


Mr. Romanes's Paradox. 

I sHOltl.O be sorry to have misrepresented the views of Mr. 
Romanes, jsspeeially on so formal an occasion as a Presidential 
attdross at a meeting of the British Association. But. if I have 
done to, { roust plead in extenuation that I know of no recent 
writer wh^w fiapers I find so difficult to thoroughly comprehend. 
With sin appearance of lucidity there seems to me to be often an 
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underlying obscurity of ideas by which I find my.-elf us often 
completely befogged. 

It appears to me that it is sometinkes overlooked that what is 
usually called the “ Harwinian theory” is set out in a book 
which bears at its title the words, not, as they are usually quoted, 
‘‘The Origin of Si)ecies,” but ‘‘The Origin of Species by 
Natural Selection.” These words I tegard as a proposition of 
which the book itself affords whnt is intended to be the proof. 
It seemM to me that Mr. Romanes intended to distinctly 
traverse this proposition, and, this being so^ the careful considera¬ 
tion of hit views became a matter of very great importance Mr. 
Romanes now denies that he intended anything of the kind. 
But the denial comes rather late in the day, because the impres¬ 
sion which I received from his paper at the Linnean Society was 
certainly shared at the time by otners. For example, though it 
is unusual for a purely scientific paper to receive an extended 
notice in large print in the Ttmts, Mr. Romanes was so 
favoured, and here is what the Timts (August i6, 1886) says on 
one of the points on which Mr. Romanes complains that 1 have 
misrepresented him r— 

‘‘The position which Mr. Romanes takes up is the result of 
his perception, shared by many evolutionists, that the theory of 
natural selection is not really a theory of the origin of species, 
but rather a theory of the origin and cumulative development of 
adaptations.” Now, I suppose Mr. Romanes would call this an 
" absurd misrepresentation.” If so, it is singular that, as far as 
I remember, he took no steps to correct the statement of his 
views to which the Timn gave its wide circulation. 

But is it a misrepresentation ? It is not, I think, diflicult to 
cite a good deal of evidence that it is not. Anyone who will 
take the trouble to refer to the Journal of the Linnean Society, 
Zoology, vol. xiXj p. 345, wiu find printed in capital letters 
across a page of Mr. Romanes’s paper, ” Natural Selection not 
a 'i'heory of the Origin of Species." Now, everybody knows 
that the idea of the evolution of organic nature existed in men’s 
minds long before Mr. Darwin. He did not originate it ; what 
he did originate was the tlicoiy that ‘‘naturid selection” is 
the mechanical means by which that evolution has been brouglit 
about. Mr. Romanes says roundly that it is not, or words h.ave 
ceased to have meaning. Well, coming from “the biological 
Investigator upon whom,” the 7V//jci tells us, ‘‘in England, the 
mantle of Mr. Darwin has most conspicuously descciideil," I 
thought that n ‘‘startling p.u.adox,” and 1 said so There was 
nothing very novel in iliis : it only put into other words wliat 
Mr. Wallace had already said (Naiiirl, vol. xxxiv. p. 467), 
when he took exception Kj Mr. Uomaiies'» ‘‘exlraordiiinry state¬ 
ment that, during ins whole life, Darwin was mistaken m suppos¬ 
ing his theory to be ‘4 theory of the oiigm of species,’ .and that 
all Darwinians who have believed it to be so have blindly fallen 
into the same crior,” 

The next point on which MF. Romanes complains is that 
1 make him say specific differences are not adaptive, while those 
of genera .are. And he calls this an absurd misrepresentation ! 
It IS really loo caniical, because it is the key of his whole 
strategic position. When Mr. Romanes read his paper at the 
Linnean Society, he began by saying that he regarded it ns the 
most important work of his life. And the expression would 
certainly not have been exaggerated if he had succeeded in 
establishing what he trims (capitals again) the ‘‘inutility,” i.e. 
non>adaptiveness, “ of specific eliaractei's.” Even Mr, Romanes 
could not assert that all specific characters are nan-adaptive. 
Bat'he asserts (N.M'URK, i.c , p. 314) that ‘‘averylarg® pro¬ 
portion, if not the inajoritv, of features which serve to distinguish 
^cies from species are features presentirw no utilitarian signi¬ 
ficance.’” If lliis could be proved, it wouM be quite as cflective 
as proving the proposition universally in inflicting a deadly blow 
on the Darwinian theory, the very essence of which is that 
specific differences must be advantimeous. I agree with Mr. 
Wallace (NatuRX, l.c,, p. 467) “that there is no proof 
worthy of the name that specific characters are frequently 

I am of course prepared, to admit that, in regard to plants, 
about which only I feel competent to speak, there are a vast 
number of specific 'lifferenoes the adaptive sigmficance of which 
we are eij^r wholly ignorant of, or, at any rate, very im¬ 
perfectly n^rstand. But Mr. Darwin has himself led the way in 
a hotit of dl^veries which have shown in innumemble directions, 
which had never been previously suspected, the adaptive aigni- 
fioance of plant structures. We seem to me justified, then, in 
.drawing the conclusion that all specific differences in plants are 


probably adaptive. This Mr. Romanes calls reasoning in a 
circle ; to me it seems only a reasonable induction, the validity 
of which is strengthened every dav by fresh observation. 

As to the distinction which Mr. Romanes draws between 
specific and generic differences, I only summed up what he 
re|wats again and again. Here is a specimen ” It is compa¬ 
ratively seldom that we encounter any difficulty In perceiving the 
utilitarian significance of generic and family distinctloas, white 
we stilt more rarely encounter any such difficult/in the ctM4f of 
' ordinal and class distinctions. Why, then, should We eaOotHItfr 
this difficulty in the case of spetfific distinctloas > ” Is atf 
opinion the actual state of things is exactly the reverse. Sat, as 
I discussed this |x>int at some length in my Bath address, 1 
not tosgeh upon it further. 

■ I do not undertake to follow Mr. Romanes into all Ws 
dialectical subtleties. But the position which I nodsrstood 
him to have taken up in his paper was quite inteU^lible, and 
,was of very great interest to the biolomst. I brietfy analwe it 
os follows Mr. Darwin explained tne origin of species by 
natural selection ; this implies that specific differences or* 
adaptive; but this is not universally the case ; it follows, then, 
that natural selection is not the explanation of the origin of 
species except when specific differences are adaptive, which, in 
point of fact, they are not in the majority of cases. It is clear 
that this shrivels up the part played by natural selection to vecy 
small dimensions, and minimises pretty effectively in proportion 
the position of the Darwinian theory in the field of biological 
speculation. The force, however, of the wlpblc train of argument 
obviously depends, as I have remarked before, on the proof 
which can be given of the proposition that the majority of specific 
differences are non-adaptive. When we turn to the part 
Romanes’s paper dealing with this vital point, we only finffWme 
not very convincing assertions—some of which 1 think are erroneous 
—and no facts whatever. This 15, however, not very surprising. 
Mr. Romanes is not a (iractised naturalist. His method is the 
very inverse of that of M r. Darwin. We know that the latter 
for more than twenty lears patiently accumulated facts, and then 
only reluctantly gave his conclusions to the world. Mr. Romanes, 
on the other hand, frames a theory which looks pretty enough 
on paper, and then, but not till then, looks about for facts to 

?n my view, one is not called upon to give much attention at 
present to physiological selection. Still, a word or two may be 
devoted to it. The 7'imfs took an exception to the phrase of 
which I am surprised that Mr Romanes has taken so for no 
notice. It saysIlow his theory can properly be termed one 
of selection he fails to make clear. If correct, it is a law or 
principle of operation rather than a process of selection." In 
point of fact, what Mr. Romanes calls physiological selection 
may be more accurately described as reproductive isolation. He 
supposes that individuals of a particular species arise which from 
some cause or olhler are incapable of breeding with other con- 
specific individuals. They are therefore in one aspect isolated, 
as if they were uu an oceanic island. This being so, any casual 
variations which they exhibit will be perpetuated, he thinks, 
whether adaptive, or not. And in this way he also thinks 
■hot species distinf^illshed by non-adaptive characters have arisen. 
The idea is inteKsting, and Mr. Romanes believes that Mr. 
Darwin would haV« welcomed it. We know, however, that it 
occurred twelve years earlier to Mr. Belt, that Mr. Darwin was 
acquainted with it, and that ‘‘ he did not regard it with any gr^ 
favour.” 1 myself have carefully considered it in connection 
with a variety of facts, and I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it U not a principle of very much value. It would take too long 
to set out the grounds for that conclusion here. But I may point 
out that such an isolated racd would get no immunity friim the 
general struggle for existence, while it would lose all the advantages 
to be obtained from free intercrossing. 1 am diiposed.to agr^e, 
then, with Mr. Wallace that, far from such races Dein^ “ umtlMe 
to escape the preserving agency of physiological selecluia,” they 
would be very short-lived. Befoi-e leavingjbe subject, I cannot 
but remark on Mr. Romanes’s singular choice of an ^temative 
nafeae for physiological selection—the ‘‘segregation of the fit." 
Segregation, I agree, is an improvement; nut ‘‘fit’’ lets in the 
whole train of adaptive ideas, whHe Mr. Romanes iasista tlikt 
‘‘the variations on the occurrence of which it [pbrstolt^eal 
selection] depends ore variadona of an unuseful kit^’^ 

One remaeV, and I shall conclude all that I propose to say 
about Mr. Romanes and his theory. What I mtrodoeed btio 
my Bath addreu Z had had long before in my minds While 1 
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«t* writing it, Prof, Huxley’s obituary notice ofMr. Darwin came 
into my haodJ. I read it with the keenest pleasure, as everyone 
most; and 1 pointedly referred to it with a pardonable anxiety 
that a piece of work perhaps one of the most remarkable that 
■ever came from that admirable literary workshop should attract 
a wider attention than from its mode Of publication it might 
possibly receive. Personally, with regard to indifferent vans- 
tloni, I am a little disposed to think that Mr. Huxley is inclined 
to make too great concessions. I quite admit that correlated 
variation does give rise to a large class of non-significant 
characters. But I feel more and more that natural 
selection is a very hard taskmaster, and that it is down very 
sharply on structural details that cannot give an accntmt of 
themselves. I doubt if there is much room in Nature lot in¬ 
different Variations ; and even correlated variations must be 
anchored, as It were, to an adaptive variation which has to bear 
the brunt of the maintenance of the whole correlated train. 

W. T. Thiselion Dyer. 

Ri^al Garden.*, Kew, October 26. 


Electro-Calorimetry. "■ 

In a paper read at the British Association meeting at Bath, 
Messrs. Stroud and Haldane Gee describe the method used by 
them for heating the liquids under experiment. Will you allow 
me to point out that the series arrangement of the coils is elec¬ 
trically in unstable equilibrium, since any difference of tempera¬ 
ture Mtween the baths causes lets power to be spent in the 
oooler one, thus tending to increase the difference. With the 
coils in parallel less power is spent in the hotter bath, but the 
method is still impel feet from the want of equality of beating at 
different temperatures. 

Coils may, however, be so arranged as to completely overcome 
these defects in an otherwise very simple and convenient appara- : 
tos. In the figure let A and B represent the two baths and the 


coils therein, each bath being heated partly 1^ a series coil 
of partly by a parallel coil of R. All four coils should be 
made of the same metal. 

The necessary relation between R and r to secure equal heating 
may be found by writing _^ =z ^ ^ 

i is the difference of temperature between the baths. 'When 
worked out Shis gives R = 4r ; a result which is obviously true 
provided the colls have only a small temperature coefficient. 

Sydney Evekshed. 

2 Victoria Mansions, S. W., October 10. 


The “ Tamarao” from Mindoro (Philippine lalanda). 

^ I HAVE only just seen, in Natuee of August 16 (p. 363), Dr. 
Sdater’s communication of Trof. Sieere’s letter concerning the 
discovery of a new species of /Inoa {A. mimiartnsts) in the 
Island ofMlodoro. 1 beg to say that I forwardedssnote on this , 
imp^ectly-koown auimaT, whose native name is Tamarac (not 
“ Tamafvm,'' u far as I know), to the Zoological Society of 
^ndon, and the note was printed in the Proceedings 01 ffie 
Society for 1878, pp. 881-82, under the title, " Letter concern^ 
the |uppo|ed esdatence of the Ahm (Ahm dtprissUcrniiS in the 
Ph^ winw .” Since then, Dr. Hoffmann, formerly Assistant at the 
Royal Zoological Mnieum of Dresden, has publla);0d the remits 
*>f hii {AveedgUions on,a skull of the Tatnatae, which has 
Mi^ed-tokbe Dresden Museum since 1878, and which was 
hroiigm by ProC Semper ftmn his travels in tbe^FbiUpfflnei 
<see Abhim4t. nn4 BtrUkU d. k. Zcai. nnd Anthr. ElkHcgr. 


Mhuhhis zu Drtsden, 1886-87, No. 3, p. 16 et seq., Plate 6, a-/). 
Me proves, by a comparison of this skull with the skull of A»oa 
from Celebes, and with buffalo skulls from the Pbilippinet and 
elsewhere, that this Tamarac has nothing to do with the genus 
Anaa, but Is a true buffalo, viz. either liubaltts induus. Rut., or 
an undescribed variety of this species, or, perhaps, a new spedes 
of Bubalus. Between these alternatives we were unable to decide 
from the single skull in our hands, wliicli, besides, isiiMtlhitofa 
ftill-grown animal. U Prof. Steere be right in asserting that 
there exists a true A^ in Mindoro, I can only conclude that 
the skull brought by Prof. Semper as that of the Tamarao of 
Mindoro, is not the true Tamarao. 

R. Museum, Dresden, October ty. A. B. Mevee. 


I PalUa’t Sand-Orouse (Syrr/tapUsparadoxus). 

It is obvious that this bird no longer appears to come much, 
if at all, under observation in Eurojie, altnough it was reported 
from almost every part during the months from April to Juno 
(see Meyer and Helm, Oru. Jahreshcricht dtr Beobaektung- 
stationenim Jivrtigrnch Sacks.u, lit. p. wqctstq ). and even later. 
I suppose nearly all the specimens have flown into the tea, 
and OMn drown^ there. As regards its former appearances in 
Europe, a specimen of Syrrhaptes paradoxus is said to have been 
killed near Grenzdorf, in Silesia, about four years ago; and it 
IS alto said to have b^n observed near Sagan, in Silesia, in the 
years 1874-78; and in the year 1883 near Milnsler, in West- 
phalia. Whether these reports are authentic, I, of course, 
cannot say, the specimens not being in my hands. 

! R. Museum, Dresden, October 17. A. B. Mevee. 


The Species of Conratulm, 

Till, wnter of the notice of vol. xxvi, of the ChalUttgtr 
senes, which appeared m Naii’re of October 11 (p. 561), 

I remarks that the total number of living species of Comatulae it 
1 given on p. 383 as 180, but that from the distribution list itself 
there would seem to be 188 species, and he adds that “ pouibly 
• the seven additional species of Antedon and ihe one species of 
Actinometra named but not described may account for this 
discrepancy.” If he will look at the list again he will find that 
though It contains the names of S Mb. species, three of 
them belong to Actinometra and only five to Antedon. These, 

. however, do not account for the apparent discrepancy, which is 
: duo to the fact that eight species are dimorphic, so that their 
names appear twice over, as is fully explained in the systematic 
tables on pp. 54, 58. 

It will, of course, be understood that these lists only contain 
the names of such s^iecies as have yet lieen baptized, some few 
I having received names before they could be described, on 
I account of their serving as hosts to Myzostomida, which havw’' 
I been reported on by Prof, von Graff. But some time must 
I unfortunately yet elapse before it becomes possible to make out 
a complete systematic and distribution list of all the Comatulai- 
species which are still awaiting description in various Continental 
Mflaeums. Some very interesting forms were obtained by the 
German ship Cnzc/Zr and by the Italian cruiser Vettor Pisan^ 
Prof. Senij^r’s Philippine collection, which contains several 
unusually fine individuals, is as yet undescribed, and I know of 
many olhea new types fyom various localities. At present, 
however, the fine collections made ^ the Blake in the Carih- 
bean Sea during the years 1877-79 are occjipying ttost of my 
little working time, and thiey we^ repay investigation. 

Eton College, October 26. P. Hekbert CARrENTER. 

Vbracity of fhns Haddock. 

A SMALL haddock (Gadus irqlefinus), alive when purthaied 
on the fish quay this morning, was so much distended that 
curiosity prompted an investigation of the cause. In the stomach 
■Were found fourteen young whiting {G.^iuerlangus) from 4 to 
5 ipchci lopg, and asioaU crab {Caiciuus mauas), with hard 
caiapaee, about i inch in diameltr, all quite fresh, and digestion 
barely commencing. The haddock was 17 inches long, and 
weighed, when gutted, 26 ounces. The weight of the young 
fry and crah wax 6i ounces, or almost one quaW^H^the 
weljthisqf the fish. Doubilass this record is often beat^W the 
dee& the evidence of so healthy^an appetite among fiihea 

Jandt o%n so dbpaient. CHai. O. Trechmank. 

Ili^iepool, (^lober 30. 
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The Queen’t Jubilee Priie Eeaay of the Royal to believe would not occur in free ether at all. Theae 
Botanic Society of London. are the optical phenomena of Faraday and Kerr, tad Oie 

In year iirae of October i8 appears (p. $94) a review of the electric phenomenon of Hall, 
euav far which I was awarded the medal of the Koyal Botanic Faraday discovered, long before there was any other 
SMiety, in which the writer makes a great point of my omitting connection known between electricity and light, that the 
aU reference to drop. He does net stale, for the information plane In which light ifibrat'ons occur could be rotated by 

tranamittmiB light through certain magnetired substances 


trodooed Into Britain for use in the Arts, Manufactures, Food, 
and Domestic Economy during the Reign of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria." It is not necessary that one should be either “a 
member of the medical profession " or have “ a wholesome 
dmd of drugs " to know that drugs nsed m medicines could not 


with any fitness be Introduced into this essay; indeed, inquiry 
from the Secretary elicited the fact that they had been purposely 
excluded. 

' Had your reviewer read the essay with any care, he would 


K RdCT cmcr^MaS O^n manifest, one uses plane-polarized light and trans- 

;ha?re‘1h”:;d“Rhi"»: STmagnetl^d substanp* 

ion " or have “ a wholesome ?"a*y*mg It after emergence, and showing that, though 
igs nsed as medicines could not >‘*mains plane-polarized, the plane has been rotated. 


ly; indeed, inquiry I possibly through a right angle o: 


Now, in a general way it is easy to imagine that, inas¬ 
much as something of the nature of a rotation is going 
on in a magnetic field round the lines of force, vibrations 


toveobservedthtt I quote Dr. Forbes Watson to the effect that travelling into such a field along these lines'should be 


Ckinu gross and rhea fibr 
•prepared in different wa 
would have mentioned t 
PhormiuM tenax is preen 


1 in the essay by the words, “ In 
I is stated that New Zealand flax 
id about 1840 ; but the author 
niatisfactory attempt to weave i 
sarlier period than this, and tha 


twisted round, corkscrew fashion, and emerge vibrating 
in a different plane. But when one tries to follow out 
this process into detail, one finds it not quite so simple 
a matter. It h.as no business to be a very simple and 
obvious consequence of the existence of a magnetic 
rotation round the rays of light, else would it occur m 
free space, and in the same direction in all media. But the 


upon m the Portsmouth Dockyard about m space—that is, in free etter— 


18(9, the ropes made from it being mtisfactory.” not occur at nil, and the direction of rotation is not the 

It was evidetit that the judges considered that “gun-cotton same for all media: substances can, in fact, be divided 
^ Us derivatives” are “direct products of the vegetable into two groups, according to the way in which giken 
king dom, or they would not have printed this chapter of the magnetization shall rotate the plane of polariz^li|ht 

foSi'month!t ‘’I* !he electrostatic optical effect discovered 

llmself of any collection of economic b^Uny and of many of'ihe m^tt^’ a^ros’s^the 

most recent books on the subject, naturally led to many defi- offeree in an electrostatWfield 

cieoctes in the list of substances mentioned, and of this no one *^*'^**'" media, come out elliptically polarized. 

WM more conscious than the author himself; and all he claims inasmuch as an electric field is a region of strain, 

for his essay in tb.-ti, in the opinion of the judges (one of whom strain in transparent bodies is well known to make 
was Prof. Bentley), it was the best of the half-dozen sent In in them slightly doubly refracting and able to turn plane- 
comMtitlun. John W. Ellis. polarized into elliptically-polanzed light, it is very easy to 

3 Brougham Teirtee, Liverpool, October *3. imagine such a result in an electric field to bo natural 

, „ . , ,- and probable. But the explanation is not so simple as 

leiter F.« I '“IV It* Occurring m all 

nor ^ ’Jm m completeness sorts of media in the same direction, and likewis? in free 

1 see anything in the ;r:;mb^of th^^ffe;'of the Te^aci^lS^^’occu" 

r«rivlngdLrt’iDfora“ion'rrom"^^^^^^^ substances ; so that again they can be griped into two 

On the subject of China gras, and rhea, the author, in his '"'*”*'* according to the sign of the Kerr effect. 

-*«ay, distinguishes them under separate heads, describing ihe ‘"C rotatory effect of a magnetic field upon 

first rightly os the produce of Bahattria nivea, and the second •'S"*’ discovered by Faraday, and the doubly refracting 
as “ the produce of the East Indian Beehmma \Urlicd) ienatts- cucct of an electrostatic field upon light, discovered by 


T^he limited time allon-ed for the preparation of the essay Simi 
(about four months), and the itiahilily ol the author to avail bv Dr 
himaelf of anj^lleclion of economic botany and of many of the niitted 


aAer thia authoritative atniement (hat he refers to Dr. Forbes 
Watson’s opinion. 

Regarding New Zealand flax {fharmtum Uaax), Mr. Ellis, 
in bts essay, follows up the quotation given in his letter by the 
following par^aph : “ Not having been introduced during the 


rrlica) ienaets- cucct of an electrostatic field upon light, discovered 
grass." It is Kerr, agree in this ; that they are both small or residual 
to Dr. Forbes effects, depending on the existence of a dense medium, 
and both varyir^g.in sign according to the nature of the 
tj:), Mr. Ellis, medium. 

.*’3’ The only substance in which the Faraday effect is large 

^ during the is iron, including with iron the other highly magnetic sub- 


find a place in the British market—is unnecessary ; “ thtw justi- I'^f ^ise madeby Kerr. The difficulty of dealing with them 


MHerqsting fibre—for which it baa frequently been attempted to 
nod a place in the British market—is unnecessary ; “ thus justi¬ 
fying my remarks on this head. 

I leave it to anyone who has read Mr. Ellis’s chapter on 


direct products of the vegetable kini 
The latter part of Mr. Ellis's |i 
truth of my review generally. 
October *7, 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY. 
Part IV.—Radiation. 


^ ■ is that they are very opaque, and hence that the merest 

Hr. Ellis’s chapter on can be used either 

say whether they are •’F way of transmission or by way of reflection, it matters 
nw which, but reflection is perhaps the more convenient. 
I think, supports the L'gbt reflected from the pole of a magnet has indeed 
The Reviewer. barely penetrated at all into the substance of the iron 

before being sent back; still, it has penetrated deep 

_ enough tabe distinctly rotated bythe -tremerdous.m^- 

'.'rTDiniTv\ netic wWtl which it finds there. All these highly mag- 

- c / KJLii Y. aotic subsunces are metallic conductors, and are therefore 


Part IV.—Radiation. very opaque. 

XU. whether there is any real connection between, high 

__ t ... susceptibility and conductivity is mote than I 

must now mention one or two phenonMna which can say. But it is quite natural, and indeed iWicessary. 
'sJm of ether by that the greatest portion of light should be reSSted oi 

ilM nejgnoournooa or matter, and which we have reason entering a highly magnetic m^ium, because in Su^.a 
‘ Continusd from voi. xxsviii. p 39s. medium the ethereal density, p, is so great, and.bence the 
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velocity of wave transmission must undergo a sudden 
and immense decrease—a circumstance always causing a 
amount of reflection, just as when sound tries to 
pass from any one medium to a much denser one. 

But the opacity of iron and other magnetic substances 
may be explained by the mere fact of their conducting 
powr, just like other metals, and no noteworthy effect of 
their large value of ^ need be detectable. 

If a non-conducting highly magnetic substance could 
be found, it would, probably reflect a great deal of light 
at its surface, though it would not dissipate that which 
entered it. Such a substance would be most interest¬ 
ing to submit to experiment, but pierhaps its existence 
presupposes a combination of impossible properties. 

As to the phenomenon detected by Hall, it appears in¬ 
timately associated with that of F.iraday, and it will be 
most simple to omit all reference to it for the present. 

A «neral idea of what is happening in the Faraday 
and Kerr phenomena can be given thus. A simple vibra¬ 
tion, like a pendulum-swing, or any other oscillatioi^jn one 
plane, can be resolved into two others in an infinite variety 
of ways; just as one force can be resolved into any number 
of pairs of equivalent forces. The two most useful modes 
of analysing a simple vibration into a pair of constituents 
are these, (i) two equal components, likewise plane 
vibrations, each inclined at 45' to the original one, as 
when p Q is resolved into \ b and c n (Fig. 49) ; and (a) two 
equal circular or rotatory oscillations in opposite directions, 


n c.) p 



as when p Q is resolved into p m y and p N g (Fig. 50). The 
first method of resolution is useful in explaining Kerr’s 
effect, the second in explaining Faraday’s. 

Of the two component vibrations, a b and c D, into which 
P g can be supposed analyzed, let some cause, no matter 
what, make one gam upon the other, so that in travelling 
along a line peipendicular to the paper one goes a little the 
tmicker : the effect at once is to change the character of 
the vibration into which they will recompound. After the 
gain, they no longer reproduce the original simple vibration 
P y ; they give rise to elliptic, or it may be to circular, 
vibrations \ this last, if the retardation is equal to a 
quarter period. 

These ite matters fully treated in any elementary 
treatise on polarized light, and they are quite easily 
illustrated by means of a simple pendulum. One may 
assume them known. 


Similarly with the second system of analyzing the 
vibration mto two opposing circular ones. If the com¬ 
ponents travel through any interposed medium at the 
*"'®rgence, reproduce the original 
vil^tion in its original position; but if one travels 
quicker than the other they recombine into a vibration of 
tbeunH^haracter as at first, but turned through a certain 
angffc Thus anything which retards one of the rectangular 
c^pMcnts behind the other changes the character of the 
vrbr^pn from plane into blliptics]; while anything whfeh 
reterdt one^ the circular components behind the other 
leave? the character of the vibraiiop unaltered, but rotates 
it through a certain angle. 

So for one has said nothing but the simplesi mechanics. 

** consklei is what determineijbe rate at 
ujjht tsavejs dtrongh^ any substance ?. Tma we have 


discussed at length, and shown to Anything 

which increases either the electric or the magnetic per¬ 
meability of the medium decreases the velocity of light. 
Now, when a medium is already subject to a violent strain 
in any one direction it is possibly less susceptible to 
further strain in that direction and responds less readily. 
Not necessarily so at all : such an effect would only be 
produced when the strain was excessive, when the mMium 
was beginning to be; overdone, and when its properties 
began thereby to be slightly modified. There are 
reasons for believing the specific inductive capacity of 
most media to be very constant; of some media, perhaps, 
precisely constant; but if there were any limit beyond 
which the strain could not pass it is probable that on 
nearing that limit the specific inductive capacity would 
be altered—possibly increased, possibly diminished—one 
could hardly say which. Quincke has investigated this 
matter, and has shown that the value of K is affected by 
great electric strain. 

Suppose now that a dielectric is subject to a violent 
electrical stress, so that its properties along the lines of 
force become slightly different from its properties at right 
angles to those lines. The value of K will not be quite 
the same along the lines of strain as across them, and 
accordingly the rectangular component of a vibration 
resolved along the lines of force will travel rather quicker 
or rather slower than the component at right angles, 
because the velocity of transmission depends upon K 
as already explained; such a medium at once acquires 
the necessary doubly-refractive character, and will show 
Kerr’s effect. 

Similarly with magnetization. It is well known that for 
many media u is not constant. Take iron, for instance. 
For very small magnetizing forces the susceptibility is 
moderate, and increases as they increase ; at a certain 
magnetization it reaches a maximum, and then steadily 
decreases. But not only is it thus very inconstant, its 
ascending and descending values are not the same. To 
forces tending to magnetize it more, the susceptibility has 
one value ; to forces tending to demagnetize it, it has 
another and in general smaller value. This property has 
been specially studied by Ewing, and has been called by 
him “ hysteresis.” .Sightly susceptible substances cannot 
be magnetized to .anything like tlie same extent, and 
hence the property in them has been less noticed, perhaps 
not noticed at all. Nevertheless it must exist in every 
substance which exhibits a trace of permanent magnetism, 
and every substance I have tried appears to show some 
such trace (see Nature, vol. xxxiii. p. 484). 

An already strongly magnetized medium will be rather 
differently susceptible to additional magnetizing forces ift 
the same direction than to those in a contrary direction. 
Nothing more is wanted to explain F.araday’s effect. Thfe 
vibration being resolved into two opposite circular com¬ 
ponents, one of them must agree in direction with this 
magnetism already in the medium and try to magnetize 
it for the instant infinitesimally mbre; the other component 
will for the instant infinitesitnally (end to demagnetize it 
The value of /x offering itself fo the two components wiU 
be different, hence they will go at different rates, and the 
plane of vibration will be rotated. 

The direction of rotation wiff depend on whether the 
value of p 18 g] eater for small relaxations or for small 
intensifications of magnetizing force ; and diamagnetic 
substances may be expected to be opposite in this respect 
to paramagnetic ones. Any substance for which /jl is 
absolutely constant, Whatever the strength of magnetic 
polarization to which it is submitted, can hariBy be 
expected to exhibit any hysteresis; the ascending and 
dcKcnding, curves of magnetization will coincide, beiag 
both mai^t lines, and such a substance will show 00 
Faraday ejfect Similarly, any smbiunce for which K is 
■absolut^ constant, whatever the electric polarication to 
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which it is submitted, can show no Kerr’s effect. Free 
space appears to be of this nature ; and gases approach 
it very nearly, but not quite. 

In iron, p is greater for an increasing than for a decreas¬ 
ing force, as is shown by the loops in Ewing’s curves; hence 
the circular component agreeing in direction with the 
magnefiiing current will travel slower than the Other 
component, and hence the rotation in iron will be against 
the direction of the magnetizing^urrent. The same 
appears to hold in most param^fietjc substances, and 
the opposite in most di.')magne(^]|^ the mere fact of 
paramagnetism or dianiagnetismis not sufficient to tell 
us the sign of the effect in any given substance. We 
must know the mode in which its magnetic permeability 
is affected by waxing and by waning magnetization 
respectively. 

PotsibU Electrical Method of detecting the Farculay Effect. 

Thus far we have considered the rotation of electric 
displacement by a magnetic field as being examined 
optically, the displacements being those concerned in 
light, and the rotation being detected by a pwlarizing 
analyzer suitable for determining the direction in which 
the vibrations occur before and after the passage of light 
through a magnetized substance. This is the only way 
in which the effect has at present been observed in 
transparent bodies. But one ought not to be limited to 
an optical method of detection. 

Electrical displacements are easily produced in any 
insulator, and if it be immersed in a strong magnetic 
field so that the electric and magnetic lines of force are at 
right angles to each other, every electric disturbance 
ought to experience a small rotation. A steady strain 
win not be affected ; it is the variable state only which will 
experience an effect, but every fresh electric disfriacement 
should experience a slight .rotatory tendency just like the 
displacements which occur in light. 

Now to rotate a displacement a b into the position a c 
requires the combination with it of a perpendicular dis¬ 
placement B c (Fig. 51). Hence the eflw of the magnetic 


C 



field upon an electric displacement, A n, may be said to be 
the generation of a small perpendicular E.M.F., b c, which, 
compounded with the oripnal one, has the resultant 
effect AC. It will be only a temporary effect, lasting while 
the displacement is being produced, and ceasing directly 
a steady state of strain is set up. 

An inverse E.M.F,, a t), will be excited by the same 
magnetic field directly the displacement is reversed. 



And so, if a continual electric oscillation is kept up be¬ 
tween A and B in a magnetic field, an accompanying very 
-minute transverse oscillation may be expected, and may 
be looked for electrically. 

• Some such arrangcDsent as that here shown (Fig. 5a) 


mav be employed. A square of heavy glass, perforated 
with four holes towards the centre, supplied with elec¬ 
trodes : one pair of electrodes. A, B, to be connected with 
the p<Hes of some alternating machine, and the other 
psur, C, b, connected to a telephone or Other detector of 
minute oscillatory disturbance. So soon as a strong 
steady magnetic field is applied, by placing the gtaas 
slab between the poles of a strong magnet, the telephone 
ought to be slightly affected by the transverse oscillations. 
This effect has not yet been experimentally observed, but 
it seems to me a certain consequence of the Faraday 
rotation of the plane of polarization of light 

Hall Effect. 

Although the existence of this transverse E.M.F., 
excited by a magnetic field in substances undergoing 
varying metric displacement, has at present only been 
detect^ optically in transparent bodies, i.e. in insulators, 
yet in conductors the corresponding effect with a steady 
current has been distinctly obsen^ electrically. By 
many persons it had been looked for (by the writer and 
Prof. Carey Foster, among others, though unfortunately 
they were not sufficiently prepared for its extreme small¬ 
ness) ; by Mr. Hall, at Baltimore, was it first successfully 
observed. 

In conductors it is natural to use a conduction-current 
instead of a displacement-current. A steady current can 
be maintained m a souare or cross of gold-leaf or^j^er 
thin sheet of metal between the electrodes A, B, a 
minute transverse E.M.F. can be detected, causTng a 
very weak steady current through a galvanometer con¬ 
nected to the terminals c, D, so soon as a strong magnetic 
I field it applied perpendicularly to the plate. Fig. 53 will 



sufficiently indicate the arrangement. The poles of the 
magnet are one above and one below the paper. 

In iron it is easy to see which way the transverse- 
E.M.F. ought to be found. It has been shown that a 
displacement will be rotated in iron against the magnet¬ 
izing current; hence, to rotate the displacement A b to 
AC (Fig. 51), requires in iron a clockwise magnetizing 
current. Such a current, or, what is the same thing, a 
south pole below the paper, a north pole above, excites, in 
the cross of Fig. S 3 . E.M.F. in the direction D c, and this by 
Ampere's rule is Just the direction in which the conductor 
itself is urged by the magnetic forces acting on the 
current-conveying substance. Most diamagnetic <qb- 
stances should eidiibit a transverse E.Nf.F. in the oppo¬ 
site sense. This transverse E.M.F. excited in c<mduct(»s 
conveying a current in a magnetic field it the effect 
known by the name of Hail It is, as Prof. Kowland imd 
others have pointed out, intimately connected with the 
Faraday rotation of light. 

Unfortunately a pure and simple Hall effect It a diffi¬ 
cult thing to observe. Magnetism affects the coadtictivity 
of metau in a rather complicated manner, and ttyain 
affects their thermo-electric-properties. Now, a metal 
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conveying a current in a magnetic field i* certainly more 
or lets strained by mechanical forces, and hence heat will 
bedevdoped unequally in different parts, by a sort of 
' Peltier effect; and the result of this will be to modify the 
resistance In patches and so to produce a disturbance of 
the flow which may easily result partly in a transverse 
E.M.F. This has been pointed out by Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell. 

The more direct effect of magnetism on conductivity 
may be n^ligibly small in many metals, but in bismuth 
it is certainly large. Both of these spurious effects seem 
to be large in bismuth, and probably quite mask any true 
Hall effect there may be in that metal. In all cases the 
existence of these spurious effects makes it difficult to be 
sure of the magnitude and sign of the real rotational 
effect. 

But, it may be asked, what right have we to distinguish 
between a real and a spurious Hall effect ? If a transverse 
E.M.F. can be predicted by reason of known strains and 
thermo-electric properties, as well as by known rqtation of 
light effects, why should the two things be considered 
different? Why should they not be different modes of 
regarding one and the same phenomenon ? 

In other words, may not tne Faraday rotation of light 
vibration be due to infinitesimal temporary strains and 
heatings in the medium caused by the fact that minute 
electric displacements are occurring in a violent magnetic 
field ? This is a question capable of being answered by 
a quantitative determination of the amounts and direction 
of the effects to be expected, and a comparison with those 
actually observed. I do not know of data at present 
obtained sufl?cient to enable us to answer it. If the 
answer should turn out to be in the affirmative, the phe¬ 
nomenon of hysteresis will be at once linked, by an 
underground path, with those of thermo-electricity and 
strain.' 

Ol.IVER J. Loikje. 

{To be continued.) 


IRREGULAR STAR CLUSTERS. 


T T is not always easy to distinguish between a casual 
“ sprinkle ” of stars and a genuine cluster. The 
movement-test, by which so many physical have been 
discriminated from optical double stars, is here inapplic¬ 
able. The Pleiades are the only considerable group 
possessing an ascertained common proper motion. All 
other clusters, debarred as yet from the appeal to this de¬ 
monstrative argument of their physical nature, have to 
depend solely upon evidence from probability, with its in¬ 
definite variations of conclusiveness according to the 
circumstances of each particular case. It is, however, in 
general, amply sufficient. Among five hundred clusters 
registered'ai such, there are few indeed as to which there 
can be any doubt of their forming separate systems; 
although many real aggregations may exist unrecognized, 
owing to their loosely scattered character. 

Two inferences may be safely derived from the results 
of recent inquiries into the constitution of the Pleiades. 
First, that interstitial movements in clusters are likely to 
be so extremely slow that centuries must elapse before 
they can become conspicuous; next, that stars showing 
somewhat marked displacements are presumably mere 
travellers across, and no genuine components of, the 
cluster they se^m to belong to. An example of this kind 
of temporary association is almost certainly furnished by 
M apparent member of a scattered group in Ophiuchus 
rGen. Cat." 1440), the position of which was found, by the 
^SSy***^*®" of photographs taken by M. von Gotbard in 
1080 with Vogel's measures of eighteen years previously, 
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to have changed to the extent of 45", or>at the rate of 
24” annually (Astr. Nach., No. 2777). Its motion, if recti¬ 
linear, would carry it from end to end of the collection it 
is projected upon, in 360 years ; and its eventual detach¬ 
ment from It may have become palpably inevitable within 
ten. The star is of the eleventh magnitude, and is by 
far the swiftest-moving yet known of so small a size. 

Several of the stellar gems surrounding k Crucis arc 
suspected of considerable mobility. Sir John Herschel, 
during his visit to the Cape, determined the relative 
places of no, all included in an area of about ^ of a 
square degree (“Cape Observations,” p. 17); and the 
process was, by Mr. H. C. Russell, of Sydney, in 1872, 
repeated and e.vtended to 130 components (Monthly 
Notices, vol. xxxiiL p. 66). The result was to bring out 
discrepancies iwhich, if really due to movements of the 
grouped stars, would be of extreme interest. Herschel’s 
measurements, however, were necessarily too hasty to be 
minutely reliable ; so that changes depending upon their 
authority need to be confirmed by continuance before 
they can be unreservedly accepted. The same qualifica¬ 
tion applies to M. Cruls's discovery of orbital revolution 
m three double stars within the precincts of the cluster 
(Comptes rendus, t. Ixxtiix. p. 435). 

The stars about x Crucis are famous for the loveliness 
of their varied hues. Blue and green, red and sulphur- 
coloured orbs shine together in a matchless sidereal 
picture, setting at the same time a problem in sidereal 
chromatics by no means easy to solve. There is no evi¬ 
dence of change of tint among them since Herschel's 
time, but there is some, tolerably conclusive, as to change 
of brightness. 

Many irregular clusters seem to be throughout made up 
of star-streams and reticulations exactly similar to the 
inflected appendages of globular clusters. A collection 
(M 24) visible to the naked eye as a dim cloudlet near 
H Sagittarii, and regarded by Sir John Herschel as in¬ 
timately connected with, if not an actual part of, the 
Milky Way, was named by Father Secchi “ Delle Cau- 
stiche,”from the peculiar arrangement of its stars in rays^ 
arches, caustic cunes, and intertwined spirals. Closely 
adjacent to it, he noted a group of eleventh magnitude 
stars forming three spokes, as it were, and the nave of a 
wheel, the axis of which was occupied by a much brighter 
close pair (Attidell’ Auad. Pont., t. vii. p. 72). 

The same kind of radiated structure is apparent in a 
stellar swarm near the right foot of Castor iM 35), 
which, with Lassell's 24-inch mirror, showed as so 
“ marvellously striking an object that no one could see 
it for the first time without an exclamation." A field 
19’ in diameter “ is perfectly full of brilliant stars, un¬ 
usually equal in magnitude and distribution over the 
whole area. Nothing but a sight of the object itself can 
convey an adequate idea of its exquisite beauty " (Monthly 
Notices, vol. xiv. p. 76). Admiral Smyth described it as 
“ a gorgeous field of stars from the ninth to the sixteenth 
magnitudes, but with the centre of the mass leas rich 
than the rest. From the small stars being inclined to 
form curves of three or four, and ofthn with a large one 
at the root of the curve, it Somewhat reminds one <A the 
bursting of a sky-rocket ” (“ Cycle of Celestial Objects,” 
p. 168, Chambers). A marvellously perfect photograph 
of this cluster, taken by the 1^1 M. Henry, March to, 1886, 
exhibits not less than two thousand stars disposed in a 
roughly-indicated, eight-rayed figure, the branches often 
connected by drooping chains, and composed in detail of 
sinuous lines, or “fantastically crossing arcs’’ of stare 
(Seochi, loc. cit.). 

About one hundred connected stars in Ophiuchus 
(“ G. €." 4346) “ run in lines and arches ” (J. Herschel, 
PhiL Tcans., voL cxxiii. p. 460) 1 a collection of eleventh 
magnitude ones in Sagittarius (“ G. C." 4323) are scattered 
along “ ‘zig^ lines.’’ The constituents of a large cluster 
near the Poop of Argo (“G. C” 1649) struck the elder 
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Hencfael by their arrangement “ chiefly in rows,” by which 
he gained some insight into the mechanical complexities 
of such systems. Each row, he observed, while possessing 
its own centre of attraction, will at the same time attract 
all the others ; nay, “ there must be somewhere in all the 
rows together the seat of a preponderating clustering power 
which will act upon all the stars in the neighbourhood” 
{'Phil. Trans., vol. civ. p. 269). Speculations, indeed, upon 
the dynamical relations of “ stars in rows,” are still pre¬ 
mature j nor are they likely, for some time to come, to be 
accounted as “ of the order of the day.” But the con¬ 
tinual recurrence in the heavens of this mode of stellar 

S gation cannot fail to suggest the ilevelopment of 
of systemic dissolution and recomposition on too 
grand a scale to be other than vaguely apprehended 


by us. 

The more attentively clusters are studied, the more 
intricate their construction appears to be. That which 
challenged Hcrschel’s notice is not singular in exhibiting 
the federative union of a number of subordinate groups. 
There is rarely evidence, in the conformation of irregular 
clusters, of their being governed from a single focus of 
attraction ; there are frequent indications of the simul¬ 
taneous ascendancy of several. A cluster in Sagittarius 

G. C.” 4335) is distinctly bifid. It was remarked by 
Sir John Herschel at Feldhausen as " divided by a broad, 
vacant, straight band” (“Cape Observations,” p. 116). 
The fission (as in many nebultc), no longer in the inchoate 
state of a “dark lane,” is complete. Admiral Smyth’s 
stellar “ flight of wild ducks,” in Sobieski’s .Shield (M 11), 
vs perhaps trifid. Father Secchi, at least, perceived in it 
a three-lobed central vacuity {Afti liftl' Accad. Pont., 
t vii. p. 75). Sir John Herschel, on the other hand, suc¬ 
ceeded by the use of high powers, in breaking up “ this 
glorious object" “ into five or six distinct groups with 
rifts or cracks between them” (Phil. Trans, vol. c.xxiii. 
p. 463). M. Helmert’s measures of two hundred of its 
components referred to a ninth magnitude star conspicuous 
among them (“ Pobilcationen der Hamburger Sternwartc,” 
No, I, 1874) will eventually afford the means of detecting 
their relative displacements. Several of them appear to 
be variable. 

The disrujMive tendency indicated by the peculiarities 
of their distribution is equally marked in “ a reticulated 
mass of small stars” in Cygnus (” G. C.,”4SI»). described 
at Parsonstown as “ a most gorgeous cluster, full of 
holes." The figure published by Lord Rosse shows a 
winding ribbon of stars inclosing three blank circular 
spaces, of symmetrically diminishing diameters. 

Star-groupings of curiously definite forms are often met 
with. A triangular swarm (“ G. C.” 5055) occurs in the tail 
of Cetus; a rectangular area in Vulpecula(“ G. C.” 449^) 
densely strewn with fine star-dust. Clusters shaped like 
open fans arc tolerably numerous. One situated in 
Gemini would appear, according to Sir John Herschel, if 
removed to a sufficient distance, “ as a fan-shaped nebula 
with a bright point like a star at the vertM.’’ Another 
specimen of an “ acutangular ” cluster (“ G. C.” 4902) '* 
bounded by “ two principal lines of stars drawing to one ” 
(Phil. Trans., vol. cxxiii. pp. 476, 503). It is 1' in length, 
and is to be found in the constellation Cepheus. An 
oval annulus of stars in Cygnus, 4'across (“ G. C.” 4701), 
centraily surrounds a ruddy ninth magnitude star. A 
similar elliptical gp'oup, with a double substituted for the 
red star, constitutes a quasi-nucleus for the great cluster 
in Perseus (“ G. C." 512). This superb object, like the still 
richer group it immediately precedes, has probably galactic 
affinities. The two together form a telescopic pageant 
saMm, in the wildest %hts of imagination, Hipparchus 
cmrtd little have dreamed would one day be unrolled 
before the cyesof men, out of the “cloudy spot” in the 
sword-handle of Perseu< which he was the first (it «said> 
t(^deeec^ Although the outliers of the two chwteM cun 
be brought within the same field of view, they are biiieved 


to be really disconnected. The following, and more, 
considerable (known as x Persei) was micrometricaHy in¬ 
vestigated by Vogel in 1867-70, photographically by O. 
Lohse in 1884 {Astt'. Nack., No. 2650). The result ert the 
comparison of 17s stars was to show their complete \m- 
mobility In an interval certainly too short for the visible 
development of sticb tardy movements as were alone likely 
to be in progress. A rapid spectroscopic survey executed 
bv Vogel with the Berlin 9-inch refractor, March 30, i8;o 
(“Der Sternhaufen x Persei,” p. 31), disclosed nothing 
remarkable in the light of any of the clustered star^ 
although several of them have been called red, * pale 
garnet,” and even “ ruby.” Their comparative bnlliancy 
suggests that this magnificent assemblage, as well as its 
neighbour, may be less exorbitantly distant from the earth 
than most other objects of its class. 

Red and double stars often—we are at a loss to imagine 
for what reason—seem to dominate in clusters. Com¬ 
pound objects must of course, through the chances of 
optical juxtaposition, occur most freely where stars are 
most crowded; yet when they are marked out (as often 
happens) both by superiority of lustre and by distinction 
of place, some significance may be attached to their 
presence. Thus, each of the oblique arms of a “ cruciform 
group in Auriga (“ G. C.” J119), photographed at Paris on 
January 28, 1887, carries a pair of conjoined stars brighter 
ihan the rest (.Smyth, “ Cycle,” p. 140). A “ superb cluster ’ 
in Monoceros (“ G. C.” 1637), standing on a background of 
sky “ singularly dotted over with infinitely minute poiw, 
has a double star in its most compressed part (J. Herschel, 
Phil. Trans., vol, cxxiii. p 386). The central star in 
Prdesepe is double ; and there are many examples of 
more restricted groups gathered round a compound 
luminary. 

Groups apparently ruled by a conspicuous ruddy star 
are met with in the constellations of the Swan (“ G. C. 
467O) and Auriga (“G. C.” 1067) Another in Cygnus 
(“ G. C.” 47oi)has already been mentioned. 

The nebular affinities of stellar swarms are full of in¬ 
terest, but have as yet been very imperfectly investigated. 
The discoveries in the Pleiades, however, which may not 
prove to be the only cluster involved in cosmical fog- 
wreaths, show what can be done in this direction by the 
aid of photography. But since nebulse thus situated are 
likely to be of the last degree of faintness, the stars prob¬ 
ably replacing their original more brilliant knots, their 
existence can scarcely ^ made manifest otherwise than 
by prolonged exposures of plates of the highest sensitive¬ 
ness. Visual detections of the kind will always be rare. 
Two rich clusters have nevertheless long been known to 
include each a nebula of the planetary kind. One in Argo 
(“ G. C.” 1801) has a central vacuity conspicuously occu¬ 
pied by a nebulous disk 40'' across ; the other (M 46), not 
far from the head of Canis Major, displays well within its 
borders a fine annular nebula (“ G. C.” 1565) It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to believe either projected casually into 
such a very remarkable position. 

The occurrence of clusters within clusters can just as 
little be set down to the account of chance. In one such 
instance, a large loose collection in Gemini (“ G. C" 149®) 
involves a neat group of “ six or seven stars close together, 
and well isolated from the rest” (Lord Rosse, Trans. R. 
Dublin Soc., vol. ii. p. 56). The companion example 
(“ G. C.” 1383) is found in the Milky Way, near Orion’s 
right arm. 

Researches into the mutual relations of clustered stars 
are still in their infancy. They will demand for their 
prosecution a reserve of patience as inexhaustible ns the 
store of problems to be successively confronted. Before 
these come to an end, the human race itself will perljaps 
have become terrestrially extinct But not, we may hojpe, 
before much has been attained that is well worth wattiqg 
and working for. ^ _ 

A. M. Ctaaic*. 
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THE COLOURING MA TTER OF THE TESTA 
OF THE SEED OF RAPE (BRASSICA N APUS). 


T he testa of the seed of this species of Brassica is 
dark brown in colour, so dark often as to appear 
almost black. Being curious as to the chemical nature 
of the colour in this outer seed skin, I made several very 
sirapleexperiments(which, however, have been thoroughly 
successful) with a view to elucidate the matter. After 
trying many solvents I was able to dissolve out the greater 
part of the colouring material by the use of that very 
common solvent, vir. a 25 per cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid. 

I put two or three hundreds of rape-seeds into a large 
test-tube (boiling-tube), covered them over completely 
with the dilute hydrochloric acid, and let the whole stand 
for three days.* 

At the end of that time the solvent had acquired a very 
distinct pale brownish-violet (inclining to magenta) colour. 

When a little of this dilute hydrochloric acid extract 
was mixed with as much strong pure hydrochloric acid, 
and gently heated, an intense yellow colour was developed, 
pointing to the very probable presence in the solution of 
iron in the ferric condition. 

When potassium ferrocyanide was added to another 
portion, in a test-tube, of the original dilute HCl solution, 
a pale greenish-blue colour, which gradually darkened, 
was produced, and, after standing for about a day. the 
characteristic Prussian-blue precipitate indicative of feme 
iron was observed to have settled to the bottom of the 
tube. 

Potassium sulphocyunide confirmed the results obtained 
above, by giving, when added to the original solution, a 
well-marked blood-red coloration, showing the certain 
presence of a ferric compound in the liquid tested. 

By these simple experiments I proved the presence of 
iron. I now wished to ascertain the nature of the iron 
compound in the testa which gave it its characteristic 
colour. I adopted the following simple method of 
investigation ; — 

I soaked for about a day a hundred or so of seeds. 
Then 1 took off the s'uns, which the soaking had ren¬ 
dered easily removable, placed them on a clean platinum 
foil, and heated to and kept at a white heat till all the 
water and organic matters were driven off, and nothing 
but ash remained. This ash—whicli was very small in 
quantity, of course—was reddish-brown in colour, and so 
was undoubtedly, in large measure at least, ferric oxide. 
When this red ash was treated with moderately strong 
hydrochloric acid, the intense yellow colour due to the 
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production of ferric chloride was developed, and the 
peUssiutn ferrocyanide and the sulphocyanide give the 
characteristic tests recorded above. 

No doubt, then, was left in my mind by these experi¬ 
ments that the iron existed in the state of ferric oxide 
(most prabably hydrated ferric oxide or limonite) in the 
testa of the rape-seed. I was next anxious to know how 
the ferric oxide was distributed m the corky tissue of the 
testa. It soon occurred to me that this was also a very 
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simple matter to investigate. I embedded several testas 
I in paraffin, and by means of my microtome cut several 
thin sections, mounted in water, and examined them with 
a medium microscopic power, The cell-cavities were 
entirely empty ; the thick corky walls were quite red. 
There, then, in the walls, plainly enough, the ferric oxide 
was seen to be distributed. 

How did the ferric oxide get into its place in these 
walls ? This, 1 think, is the explan.ation. The iron was 
taken in from the soil, by the root hairs of the plant which 
produced the seeds, chiefly in the ferrous state, probably 
as ferrous carbonate or chloride. It was conveyed in the 
water stream through the parent plant to the seed, and 
there deposited as an accessory substance in the cell-walls 
of the testa amongst the corky matter wliile the process of 
wall-thickemng was going on. It was afterwards, or 
during the piocessof deposition, oxidized and hydrated (?), 
and so the seed of lirassica Napus acciuired its charac¬ 
teristic tough dark brown testa. 

Ai.EX.aNi)Ek Johnstone. 

Edinburgh University. 


THE TAIL-ntUSTLES OF A WEST INDIAN 
EARTHWORM. 

T HAVE recently received from .Mr. Reginald Windle 
a small collection of earthworms from Bcmnida, 
among which is a new species showing a remarkable 
peculiarity of structure which I have not observed, or 
seen recorded, in any other eanhworni. 

The posterior extremity, for the length of about half an 
inch (the worm measures about three inches), is furnished 
with bristles, which, as in Uepcluetii, are disposed in an 
alternate fashion ; the eight bristles on each segment do 
not correspond in position to those of the preceding or 
succeeding segments, but are placed so as to correspond 
to the intervals between them. 

In my specimen the bristles at the end of the body 
were extremely conspicuous, and, when examined by a 
lens, appeared to end in a thickened head ; the skin felt 
sticky when touched by the finger. When a portion of 
the body-wall was teased up in glycerine, and examined 
with a microscope, the bristles showed the very remark¬ 
able shape indicated in the accompanying woodcut (Fig. 
I, <i). The bristle is very large—compared with those 
upon the more anterior segments {b) and those of other 



earthworms—and the free end is bent into a hook, the 
point of which lies in a direction nearly parallel to that 
of the shaft. The whole bristle is enormously thicker 
than those which are found upon the anterior segments, 
and of a deep yellow colour. At about tbe middle of the 
shjift, Where a slight swelling is commonly met with in 
the brbtles of other earthworms, is a thickened rim which 
the attachment of powerful muscles. The hooked 
end of the bristles accounts for the “ sticky ” feeling of 
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the skin, which I was first inclined to ascribe to a secretion 
of the cutaneous glands. 

This curious modification of the posterior bristles has 
an evident relation to the habits of these creatures. Alt 
observers, from the time of Gilbert White onwards, have 
noticed that earthworms constantly, at night and in 
wet weather, lie outside their burrows with only the 
oxtreme end of the body fixed in the hole ; when 
alarmed they dart back with great rapidity. Now it 
«s quite clear that this movement depends upon the fact 
that the bristles at the posterior end hold that part of the 
body firm while the anterior part is being retracted. 
Probably the alternate arrangement of the bristles m 
Urockeeta and in the Bermuda worm (which is a close 
ally of Urochala, if not a species of the same genus) are 
useful to the worm in performing such rapid movements, 
inasmuch as they permit of a firmer hold of the ground. 
When these bristles become strong hooks, as in the 
Bermuda worm, the stability of the hinder end of the 
body must be enormously increased. 

I have, however, no information as to the habits of 
these worms, so that I can only suggest a possible 
explanation of the presence of these remarkable hooks. 

Frank E. BEitnARb. 


NOTES. 

Oua readers will be glad to hear of the safely of Prof. A. C. 
Haddoo, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, who recently 
started for Torres Straits. He writes, under date September 9, 
reporting himself in good health, and well pleased with both the 
climate and his reception. If he is carrying out his original 
programme, he should be now busy among the islands m the 
middle of the Great Barrier Reef 10 the west side of the straits. 
His captures already embrace several new Actinue and some 
probably new Nudibranchs, and he is also at work upon the 
habits and placentation of the Dugoiig. He is much in¬ 
terested in the nativee, and struck by the .claiming rapidity 
of their decrease and modification. They are fast dying 
cut, and their custom.', with them, and the information to be 
obtained from the younger men concerning ihe doings of iheir 
forefathers is so unsatisfactory that Prof. Haddon is losing no 
opportunity of studying the anthropology of the islanders and 
of collecting material in illustration thereof. 

It is understood that Prof. Oiard is about to be appointed 
immediately to the new Professorship of Evolution des fetres 
Organi.siis in the Sorbonne. His lectures will begin this month, 
and’the first couise will deal with embryological phenomena in 
relation to the Darwinian theory. 

Ltt Naturt (October 20) prints an interesting article, by Dr. 
Camille Viguier, on the Zoological Slalion at the town of 
Algiers, the only institution of the kind which has yet been 
established on the southern coast of the Mediterranean. Eight 
years ago, when schools of law, science, and literature were 
formed at Algiers, Dr, Viguier resigned an educational office he 
held in Prance, in order to associate himself with the new 
Algerian schools, in the hope that he might be permitted to 
create a marine laboratory. This hope has been fulfilled, and, 
sdthough the site has some disadvantages, he is, upon the whole, 
satisfied with the opportunities of research which have been pro¬ 
vided for him. He calls especial attention to the fact that it is 
not necessary for naturalists to go to Algiers to profit by the 
institution. Those who write to him will receive, os soon as 
circumstances permit, and Jirepared In accordance with their 
dlrectiohs, any animals that can be procured at Algiers. 

The Trustees of the Brhish Museum have appointed Mr. 
Alfred Barton Reodle, late Assistant Demonstrator of Botany, 
Cambridge, an assistant in the Department of Botany at the 
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Natural History Museum, in the vacancy occasiott^ 

H. N. Kidley's taking the office of Director of the ^OtahicM 
Gardens at Singapore. 

Mb. H. Bury, who has recently been elected to a Natural 
Science Fellowship at Trinity College, Cambridge, begaii 
the study of biology at Eton, and obtained a First Class 
in the Natural Science Tripos of 1885 (Part I.), having pre¬ 
viously gained a Foundation Scholarship at Trinity College. 
He spent the winter of 1886-87 at the Naples Zoological 
Station, and the results of his work, which has added much to 
our knowledge of the development of Comatula, have been 
recently published in the Philosophical Transactions, with five 
illustrative plates. He returned to Naples at the beginning of 
the present year to study the larvie of other Echinoderms, and 
his observations will be published in an ea riy number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 

The Princess Louise will open the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, on Monday next, November 5, at la o’clock. 

It is reported from India that Mr. Griesbach, the geologist of 
the Indian Survey, sent for a time to Afghanistan at the request 
of the Ameer, Iws been compelled by the rebellion of Ishak 
Khan to postpone his geological exploration north of the Hindu 
Kush, and to remain at Cabul. 

According to Alien's Imiian Mail, it is the intention c^ihe 
Government of Indi.-i to utilue the services of Mr. J. Duthic. 
Hitherto that gentlem-m has confined his botanical researches to 
Northern India, but it is now proposed that his sphere shall 
include not only the whole country but also regions beyond 
the Indian frontier. Accordingly he was sent with the Black 
Mountain Expedition. 

The British Consul at Costa Rica, in the course of his lost 
annual report, states that a N.ational Museum has been established 
at San Jose, and several valuable collections of Indian relics, 
birds, insects, pkants, &c , have been presented or purchased. It 
H intended th.it in course of lime it shall contain specimens of 
all the natural products of the country. A national publication 
and exchange office has also been opened, and all countries are 
invited to exchange peruxlicMls and publications with Costa Rica. 

.\ccoRDl.NG to a Reuter’s telegram from New York, dated 
October 29, two slight shocks of earthquake had occurred at 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

In the Report of the Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland for the past year we find that while 1595 schools taught 
history and geography only fifty-nine took up elementary science. 
Strange to say, agriculture is not taught in any of the Scotch 
training colleges. In the secondary schools, what are called the 
University subjects—that is to say, Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
—are very well taught, particularly mathematics. The Technical 
Schools (Scotland) Act of 1887 has opened, says the Report, to 
School Boards a new field of operations in regard to a branch 
of education to which public attention has of late been very, 
closely directed. Only very few schools appear to intend 
to take action under the Act, chiefly, no doubt, because the 
Boards are opposed to any increased expenditure. Technical in¬ 
struction ia already given in many of the higher schools. The 
Report recommends managers of schools In which it is proposed 
to give technical instruction to secure, if'possible, the co¬ 
operation of local msnufacturers, and to combine with other 
Boards as pomted out in the Act of 1887. 

The recent meeting of the Congress of American PbyslcitBs 
and Surgeons at Washington seems to have been a great tnee^. 
It lasted three days. Dr. John Shaw Billings acting os Fresideilt. 
Science considers that the meeting marked a new depfstore in 
national gatherings of American medical men. . “ It was a ooa- 
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Tentton of tpedaUstf,” uy* our American contemporary, “of 
melt wbo hwre panned their investigatioiu, each in hli own 
department, far beyond the point reached by the ordinary 
praetiaiag phj«ician, even thongh his profesHonal equipment be 
of the heat. The p^cn that were read, therefore, presented 
the rdanha of the most advanced scientific researches in the 
sevdnaldi^urtnMttts, astd the organUation of the Congress is such 
atitd'MHiMintite ftrtoredie maintenance of this high scientific 
sUMtdntd. AU (^portunlty for scheming medical politicians to 
gida' p tw ni wea ce or office is carefitlly guarded against, and the 
oniy chMace that any physician has to gain distinction through 
membefAip of the Congress is by presenting papers of such high 
order of caosilcnce as to command the attention and secure the 
approval of the learned members of the medical profession to 
whom, as to the most competent critics, he submits his work.” 

At one of the meetings of the Anatomical Society, during the 
session of the Medical Congress in Washington, Dr. T.amb, 
of the United States Army Medical Museum, spoke briefly 
of a singular phenomenon ha had observed in his examina¬ 
tion of human breist-boncs. It was the occurrence, in a 
number of specimens, of an eighth rib, the cartilage that is 
usually found below the seventh rib being fully developed into a 
rib. Dr. Lamb first saw a specimen of this kind about ten 
years ago. While teaching, he had occasion to observe the 
subject he had before the class with great care, and was sur¬ 
prised on one occasion, on counting the ribs, to find that there 
were eight He made no farther investigation at the time, but 
recently he has given the subject more attention, and now he 
has in his own collection four specimens, while in the Army 
Medical Museum there are eight more. In all these coses the 
phenomenon occurs in Negroes, bat one additional specimen is 
that of on Indian. Sdemt says that Dr. Lamb has made a 
thorough search of anatomical literature for references to this 
lieculiarity. In the English books there is only a single inci¬ 
dental reference to it, and in that case the author does not say 
that he has ever seen a specimen. In German buoks there arc 
two references, one of them being the one already mentioned by 
the English authority. The French anatomists do not memioii 
it at all; and only one American, Allen, makes any reference 
to it. Among the anatomists attending the Medical Congress, 
only two or three had seen specimens. Dr. Billings, in a 
circular he has sent out to anatomists and others, has requested 
that information on the subject be sent to the Army Medical 
Museum. 

Part 4 of the Synchronous Weather Charts of the North 
Atlantic and the Adjacent Continents has been published 
by the Meteorological Council. It deals with the weather oi 
each day from May 35 to September 3, 1883, and is the com¬ 
pletion of Ae discussion undertaken for the thirteen months 
from August 1883, iu connection with the international system 
of drcumpolar meteorological observations. This last volume 
of the Atlantic Weather Charts is in every way equal in value 
to the previous parts Issued, notices of which have been given 
In Nature. Part 4 reprcKnts the weather of the summer 
season when the conditions over the Atlantic are necessarily 
quieter than they are in the whiter. There is, however, much 
that is of general interest, and the broken weather s > com¬ 
monly experienced during an English summer is well pictureil. 
Con^erahle play is shown in the behaviour of the high-pressure 
area usuaHy situated in Mid-Atlantic, and the direct Influence of 
its moventent upon the weather over' a very large area of both 
sea and land is very evident.] At the beginning of Jane 
the high barometer holds a very central position, and extends 
across the Atlantic from coast to coast, the bsuometcr rsedhig 
as-high as )0*6 inches. Several low-pressure areas are skirting 
to the northward, but they ara poshed to a higheriljUitudealhan 
usual, and too far to the north to cause any serious disturhanoe ; 


of the weather in the neighbourhood of the British Islands. The 
high-pressure area, however, soon breaks up, and by June 7 
there is no isobar over the Atlantic with a higher value than 
30*3 inches, whilst the depressions embrace the whole area to the 
north of 40° N., and are more serious in character. These unsettled 
conditions continne till about June 20, when the high-pressure 
area regains its normal position ; but there is somewhat similar 
play in the high-preiKure system shown in July and August, 
although to a much less extent. The charts show a good 
instance of storm development in Mid-Atlantic on August 11, 
which ultimately caused a heavy gale in England on the 14th. A 
low-pressure area was also formed in 28’ N. and 65” W. on 
August 20, which developed to a hurricane by the aind, 
and apparently reached our islands in a modified form on 
August 28. Good instances of the movement of depressions 
are also shown, some disturbances being traced across the 
Atlantic. An additional sheet is given containing the charts for 
September i to 3, in order to show the passage across the 
British Islands of a steep cyclonic system which was accompanied 
by severe gales. The depression apparently originated in 20* N. 
and 55° W. on August 21, and, after crossing the British 
Islands at the commencement of September, it passed over the 
North Sea, and subsequently disappeared. 

Thr First Annual Report of the Meteorological Society of 
Australasia, which was established chiefly by the labours of Mr. 
C. L. Wragge, shows that the Society is making good progress, 
and now numbei s upwards of^hty subscribing members. There 
are twelve obaerving-stations established under the auspices of 
the Society, iffid it Is jiroposed to establish ethers in Fiji and 
Norfolk Islands. The Cotincil also propose to collect observa¬ 
tions from ships, with the view of carrying out investigations 
similar to those undeitaken by Dr. Meldrum at the Mauritius. 
Several jiapers of interest have been read by members during 
the past yeor, and an abstract of the climatologtcal observations 
Is pubibhed in the I’ruceedings of the Society. 

Two remarkable new polymers of methyl and ethyl cyanides, 
forming well-developed c^'iiab, have been obtained in the 
laboratory of Prof. E. von Meyer at Leipzig. They possess 
percentage compositionS*precbely the same as those of CHjCN 
and CjHjCN, but twice the molecular weight, and are therefore 
represented by the formulae and The latter 

com)x>UDd was obtained as follows. Metallic sodium, in small 
pieces, was rapidly added to a solution of ethyl cyanide in abso¬ 
lute ether. A brisk action very soon commenced with formation 
of a white pulverulent precipitate, and escape of gaseous ethane 
CjH, After the cessation of frothing, the mixture was warmed 
upon a water-bath, and the precipitate afterwards separated by 
decantation, washed with ether, and thrown into water. De¬ 
composition at once occurred, accompanied by the separation 
of an oil, which on standing solidified in magnificent tabnlar 
crystals. These were reRdily obtained pure by washing with 
cold water, in which they are but sparingly soluble, pressing 
between filter-paper, and drying in a desiccator. On analysis 
they were found to give the same numbers as ethyl cyanide. 
The latter compound, however, is a liquid boiling at 98° C., 
while the new substance b a soliif melting at 47'’~48°. It may 
be distilled without change, boiling at 257”-238'’, 160' higher 
than ethyl cyanide. Vapour-density determinations show that 
It possesses twice the molecular weight of Ae latter compound, 
a molt which was confirmed by determinations according to the 
new ittWiod of Raoull, described in these columns a short time 
•go. TJto Rtcle of chemical changes resulting in the production 
of this Chuiwas polymer have been fully worked out, and are 
briaflf «s follows. One atom of sodium appesni to replace an 
t^on hjnrageu in one molecule of C,HsCN, forming sodium 
eyao^thyV C^^*CN ; a second atom of sodium at the same 
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lime icizet the CN of nnotbcr nndecvle, leaving the C,Hj to 
cowhine with the dispiaced hydrogen to form etliane. Thm — 
Na CjHjCN NaCN + C,HjH 
Nr C,H»CN ~ + CjIfiNaCN. 

The aodium cyan-ethyl then combinei with n third molecule of 
CjHjCN to form the lodiam derivative C„H,NaN, of the new 
polymer ; this unstable compound is Anally decomposed in con¬ 
tact with water, with formation of caustic soda and the new 
polymer itself. The constitution of this singttl.-tr compound 
was conclusively proved to be— 

C,H»—C(NH) 

CH(CH,)CN. 

In a similar manner the methyl polymer was obtainerl by the action 
of sodium upon methyl cyanide, marsh-gas, CH^. lieingevolved, 
and a white substance formed, which, on decompo-ilion by 
water, yielded the polymer CjM^N, as an oil, eventually 
crytrtallieing in white needles melting at 52°-53’ C. 

The British Consul at Barcelona, in a rejjort to the Foreign 
Office on the agriculture of his district, says that a voracious 
caterpillar which made its appearance m myrimis last year 
amongst the cork forests and stripped the trees completely of 
their foliage, is now attacked and devoured by another insect, a 
species of beetle, of a dark-green colour, an<I armed with a 
horn with which it cuts up the worms or caterpillars. Besides 
this deadly enemy, two others are at war with the caterpillar: 
a crab (caugrtjo), and an insect, hitherto unknown, which 
deitroys the bags containing the newly-laid eggs of the butter¬ 
flies. There is very little doubt that the caterptllara will soon 
be completely exterminated. 

A School of Fokkstry has been opened at Akhaltnk, in 
the Caucasian provinces. The scholars wilt be selected from 
the native forest-police actually in the service of the Kitssian 
Government. The increased demand made on the forest staff 
Iiy the law which was passed last April, and wh'ch is in force 
in many districts since July, is the cause of the founding of this 
school. The offiaals hope that with an increased staff they will 
be able to check the devastation of Russian forests. 

Dr. a. JULiKN AN6 Prof. H. C. Bolton have submitted to 
the New York .\cademy of .Sciences a Report on the results of 
their retaarcbes on sonorous sands. They have collected $ample.s 
from all parts of the world, and, on close examination, found 
that all sonorous sands are clean ; that no dust or silt is found 
mixed with the sand ; that the diameter of the angular or 
rounded grains ranges between 0-3 and 0'5 of a millimetre; and 
that the material may he siliceous, calcareous, or any other, 
provided its specifle gravity is not very great. When these 
sands are moistened by rain or by the rising tide, and the mois¬ 
ture is evaporated, a film of condensed air is formed on the sur- 
face'of each gram, which acts as an elastic cushion, and enables 
the sand to vibrate when disturbed. In sands mixed with silt 
or dust, these small panicles prevent the formation of a con¬ 
tinuous airctisbion, and therefore such sands are not sonorous, 
If this theory be correct, sonorous sand must become mute by 
the removal of the film of air. Experiments of the authors prove 
that by healing, nibbing, and shaking, the sand is “killed.” 
All these operations lend to destroy the Aim of air oondenied 
on the surfaces. On the other hand, samples of sonorous sand 
were exhibited which had,been kept undisturbed for many years. 
They had retained their sonorousness, but, after having been 
nibbed for some time, became lalmost mute. The aim of the 
authors is now to make a aonorons sand. 

Messrs. A, C. McCi.wrc and Co., Chicago, have iuued the 
fifth edition of “A Manual of the Vertebrate Animals of the 
Northerc United States,” by David Slarr Jordan, President of 


the University of Indiana. The work has been wholly re-srritten, 
and the order of arrangement is reversed, the lowest fonns being 
placed first. 

W'e have received the third edition of Mr. Milnes MarshoH’s 
well-known text-book “ The Frog : an Introduction to Anatomy, 
Histology, and Embryology. ” The present edition, we are told 
in the preface, has been carefully revised, and an account of the 
development of the frog has been added. 

Mr. J. Kussei.i. has put together a short account of the 
life and system of Pestalozzi. It is called “The Student’s 
Peslalozzl,” and is based on “ L’Histoire de Pestalozxi,” by 
Roger de Guimps. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. are the 
publishers. 

The latest is-,ue of the Proceedings and Transactio ns of the 
Nova Scotian Insritute of Natural Science (vol. vii. Part 2) 
includes the following papers ;—Glacial geology of Nova Scotia, 
by the Rev, D. Honcyman ; list of Nova Scotian butterflies, by 
Arthur P. Silver ; on the elementary treatment of ibe-propaga- 
tion (if longitudinal waves, by Prof. J. G. Maegregor ; Carboni¬ 
ferous flora, with attached spirorbes, by the Rev. D. Honey- 
man ; fishes and fish development, by Harry Piers; Carboni- 
ferou-s of Caiie Breton, by E. Gilpin, Jun. ; Japanese magic 
mirror, by Harry Piers ; museum meteorites, by tlie Rev. D. 
Honcyman ; and Nova Scotian superficial geology, systematized 
and illustrated, by the Rev. D, Honeym.su. There is also an 
appendix on birds of Nova Scotia, by Andrew D.jwns, edited 
by Harry Piers. 

Messrs. William Wesi.evandSdn have just Issued No. 92 
of their “ Natural History and Scientific Book Circular," con¬ 
taining an important list of books on botany. 

We have received Mr. J, H. Steward’s Catalogue (Part 5) »f 
improved magic and dissolving-view lanterns and slides, with a 
complete catalogue of photographs for the magic lantern. 

The Calendar of the Huddersfield Technical School and Me¬ 
chanics’ Institute fur the forty-eighth session, 1888-89, hten 
issued. From the report of the Governors for the session 
1887-88 it appears that the institution bos been making good pro¬ 
gress "on every side.” The buildings will soon have to be 
ciil.arged, and the Governors look forward to the hearty support 
and co-operaliun of the town and neighbourhood in this under- 

We learn from Sciout that a manufacturing firm in New York 
has sent to the United States Department of Agriculture speci¬ 
mens of a new fibre they are making from the stalk of the cotton- 
plant. Tbe samples received strongly resemble hemp, and 
seem to be adapted to all the uses hemp is put to. A few fibres 
of it twisted together in the hand show remarkable tensile 
strength, although no exact comparative tests with other fibres 
have yet been made. A collection of the fibres of iiemp, flax, 
jute, ramie, &c,, from all parts of the worW is being made by 
the Department, and a new Instrument has been invented by 
which it is expected that the tensile strength of each will be 
ascertained with great accuracy. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens ddrltig tbe 
post week include a Common Seal {PAxa vitulind) fnm British 
Seas, presented by Mr. Geo. Stevenson ; atf swny Owl 
atvto) from Kost-sbir^, presented by Mr. J. Weston j a Uttle 
Gxf^(Ttuhyhaptts fluvidtilh), BritM, presented by Mr, Blbby; 
a Starred Tortoise ( Testude stellata) from Ceylon, presented by 
Mr. William Ford ; an Alligator {Alligator utismA^Umis) from 
Florida, presented by Mr. G. A. Ruck ; a Faff Adder (I't/rra 
aritutns), an African Cobra (iVoio kajt) from North Africa, 
presented by Mr. Herbert E. White; a Mocaqne Monkey 
(APttaeMS cyitomolgiis S), a Larger Hill-Mynah {Gtvtala inter- 
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,4(nAVi) from Indi«» Arw Red Deer (Ctnms tlaphns S99), 
Britiek, two White-teiled Gnus (ConnochaUs gnu g9), bred 
in Holldnd ; a Ruffed Lemur {Lentut varius) from Madagascar, 
.deposited ; a Red-crested Pochard (Fii/tgula rufina <5) from 
India, purchased. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1888 NOFEMRER 4-to. 

/TeOR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
' ^ Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 34, 
is here employed.) 

/</ CruMwich on Novtmbei- 4 

Sun rises, yh. am. ; souths, iih. 43m. 40'9s.; sets, i6h. 26m. : 
right asc. on meridian, l4h. 4i'3m. ; decl. ij* 36' S. 
Sidereal Time at Sunset. I9h. a3m. 

Moon (New on November 4, oh., and at First Quarter November 
rises, yh. 13m.; souths, i2h. i8ra.; 


lyh. 

13 at 


Mercury.. 

Mars ... 
Jupiter ... 


right a 


• 13 36 

. 6 34 
. 10 15 


0 meridian, i^h. I4'5na. ; dec). 

Right ate. and declination 
Satt. on mendian. 

h. oi h. m. . , 

l6 14 ... 14 112 ... 12 29 S. 
ly 40 .. 16 44 3 ... 23 28 S. 

19 26 ... 18 400 ... 24 41 S. 

ly 42 ... 16 32 6 ... 21 2y S. 

14 I ... 9 a!)'6 ... 15 45 N. 

15 43 ... 13 ii y ... 6 sy S. 

8 49 . . 3 587 - 18 46 N. 


OeeultaiioH of Star hy tko Moon (visible at Greenwich). 


inveru^ Tm«g«a 

6 ... B.A.C. S954 6 ... 18 i"' ... 18 5"' ... 75 34! 

Nov. h. 

5 ... 19 ... Jupiter in conjunction with and 3“ $'south 

of the Moon. 

6 ., 3 ... Venus in conjunction with and 4*28' south 

of the Moon. 

6 ... 22 ... Mercury at least distance from the Sun. 

8 ... o ... Mars in conjunction with and 2* 35' south 

of the Moon. 

9 ... 18 ... Mercury stationary. 

Saturn, November 4.—Outer major axis of outer nng e» 40’'7 : 
juter minor axis of outer ring =* g"'y : southern surface visible. 


V Cephei . o 52-4 ... 8( 16 N. ... Nov. 5. 




GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

In some notes embodying the results of his oun observationa, 
contributed to the Mitthtiluneen of the Hamburg Geograpliical 
Society, Dr, H. Lindemann throws some light on the physical 
geography of the interior of Heligoland. He points out that the 
island is protected on the east from the action of ihe sea by a 
long and narrow sand-dune, about 1^ mile distant. The gradual 
disappearance of this British possess! m, Dr. Lindemann points 
out, is but partly due to the action of the sea. This Is espraally 
the case with the western side, where the strength of the waves 
is much greater. The chief faclors in wearing dou n the island 
are the heavy rainfall, the variations in the weather, and the dis¬ 
solving power of the frost ; all these causes effect the disintegm- 
lion of the stones and tlie denudation of the lanil. Tlie results 
can be seen better at work on the eastern side of the island, for 
Ihe strata and the iucllnation of the Oberiand are towards the 
norili-east, and all the water consequently flows that way. The 
eastern side is largely planted with potatoes, and the gradual 
disappearance 0/ these potato-fields gives us a tolerably good 
b.asis on which to calculate Ihe sinking of this side of the island. 
There is now nothing remaining of a (lotato-field which only 
eighty years ago measured 80 metres, and another field, 25 
metres broad, has been reduced within the same period to 3 
metres. In old maps we find an ancient cemetery on the eastern 
side of the Oberiand, which had to be removed to its present 
position. These causes, but, above all, the direction in which 
the 8lr.ata tie, produce the different aspect of the eastern and 
western sides. The eastern cliff is mostly uniform and perpen¬ 
dicular : the western side offers a splendid and varied example 
of the invasive powers of the sea, with its many inlets, caverns, 
and chiselled pillars now separated from the main rock. From 
a comparison with the measurements token in 1845, Lindemann 
finds that the western cUff bad receded about y feet in the last 
forty years, or at the rate of about 2 inches a year. The Unter- 
land was joined to the dune by a stone jetty, called the Waal, as 
recently as the seventeenth century. This Waal formed a hind 
of semicircular harbour, open on the north and- south sides. If 
we take Geem's map, we find the place of the old northern 
harbour occupied then by green pastures and meadows. But 
this has all been swept away ; the sea carried most of the jetty 
towards the Unterlandand the dune. The destruction of the 
breakwater had the effect uiran the mainland that the Unterland, 
against which the masses of stone were driven, was gradually so 
greatly increased that new rows of houses could be built upowtbe 

It is stated that contracts have been entered into in America 
for the construction of two steamers intended for nn expedition to 
the Antarctic regions, which is being organized by Mr. Henry 
Villard. The officers and scientific stafif of the exjieditlon will 
ail be Americans and Germans, as the enterprise is stated to be 
in great part supported by Hamburg monw. The expeditioii 
will start from New York, and its object will be mainly the ex¬ 
ploration of the South Slietlands, South Orkneys, South Geoigia, 
and (be Foovel Islands. This expedition seems to be independent 
of that to be sent out by the German Government under the 
conduct of Dr. Neumayer. 


kTauri. 3 S4 S • ■ N. ... „ 

TMoDOcerwii ....6 i 9-2... y 9N.. 

R Cards Majoris... y 14-5 ... 16 la N.. 


R Ursm Majoris 
S Ophiuchi ... 
UOiddnchi... , 
W Sagittarii 

S Vulpeculie 
S Sasitue ... . 
T VdpeculM 
YCygai ... 




10 367 ... 69 22 N. . 
... 16 2y-8 ... 16 35 S. . 

... ly lo-g ... i 20 N. . 

... »7 57 9 - *9 35 S. . 

... 18 46-0 ... 33 14 N. . 

... 19 43'8 ... 2y I N. . 

... 19 50-9 ... 16 20 N. . 

... 20 46.y ... 2y so N. . 

... 20 4y< ... 34 14 N. . 

... 21 31-8 ... 44 53N. . 

... 22 as-o ... sy SI N. . 

MiitaHin maximum; m mini 
Motoor-Skowort, 


6, s o* 

8, 23 42 s 
10, 2 58 « 


Near yCanaeloptrdalb,.. 54 ... yi N. ... Swift. 

The Tauriels .60 ... 20 N. ... Slow ; bright. 

350... 52 N. ... RattfcrxIoW. .• 


Mr. Joseph Thomson has returned from Morocco in com¬ 
pliance with an u^ent telegram from the Briiish East African 
Company. Mr. Thomson will probably start immediately for 
Mombassa, and we have reason to believe will be intrusted with 
a very important mission to the interior. 


PRELIMINARY 'NOTE ON THE ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY OF PROTOPTERUS 
ANNECTENS. 

Introduction. 

(~kW!NG to the generosity of Prof. Wiedersheim, I have 
recently had the opportunity of making some obseivations 
on the stmeture and mod; of life of Protoft rui. Although I can 
at prttsent only give a few brief notes on the subject, some points 
have afready proved so interes'.ing, ihat it has seemed worth 
while tor gWe an abstract of my results up to the present lime, 
leaving a detailed description until a later date. 

I wax factunate enough to be present in. Freiburg at Iht end of 
la^tjiwe (Htefl a quantity of fresh material arrived. This was 
procured £r«et Grom the Gambia, owing, in the fii«t instance, tO' 
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the energy of fJr- )• Beard, who, auiited by a grant from the 
Royal Society, hoped by procuring Protoptenw in tufBcient num- 
ben, and keeping them aliye under Wilable condhiona, to be able 
to wndy their development. My thanks are therefore due to 
Dr. Beard, ns well as to Prof. Wkedenhehn, for the specimens I 
have made use of. 

The clods of earth in which the animals were inclosed in their 
torpid state having been op«^ up, they were found to contain 
about one hundred Hvtas specimens, varying in length from about 
8 to 80 cm. These were kept in a tank in tbe Botanical Oardea, in 
water which stood at a temperature of 18* Reaumur. Thwwctc 
fed wkh water-snails, earth-worms, Entamoatraca, and small bthet, 
the lost of which they seemed to prefer. But the abundant 
noniishment with which they were supplied did not prevent 
them from killing one another, so that at the date of writing only 
n imall proportioa still renwin alive. In order to prevent this 
cannibaUsm, we should have isolated them by meniu of wire- 
nnttiog, had it not been thought that this would greatly Istsen 
anv chance of obtaining emfatyot. Their vitality ii very remark¬ 
able I after having been bitten severely, and having consequently 
lost much blood, they will usually live fbr some days. 

The structure of the “cocoon,’’ and the position of the animal 
within It, have already been described by Wiedersheim,' and in 
this connection I have only one point to add with regard to the 
respiration of Protoptems during its toipid state. Although in 
one or two of the specimens we noticed a alight redness of 
the tail, I doubt very much whether, as Wietiersheim supposed, 
the tail serves at a respiratory organ during this period. A close 
examination of that part of the cocoon-membrane which closes 
the bottom of the earth-tube, and which overlies the animal's 
note, showed that no additional respiratory apparatus was 
neceuary. Looking at this membrane from the outer side, the 
small ap^ure described by Bartlett and Krauts can be plainly 
seen. On the inner side, the rim of this i^ierture is prMuced 
into a funnel-shaped tube, the free end of which lies between 
the lips of tbe animal. Consequently, by means of tbis pipe, the 
Protopcens can iobsle and exlule air during its long sleep. On 
being removed from the eocoon, moreover, the lungs were 
always found to be greatly distended and full of air, buotdes of 
which were immedmely given off into the tank in whi^ the 
specimens were placed. In all probability tbe above-mentioned 
tube is produced by suction, when tbe secretion which gives rite 
to the cocoon is sUU soft. Tbe curksis squesk wbwh Protoptems 
makes when set free from the cocoon ban been noticed by other 


In addhion to dissections, and sections of various individual 
parts, I have made a complete series of transverse sections—in 
~U about 3400—of a small female specimen ; these are extremely 


Inttgumtnt. —Each outer cell of the epidermis is provided 
with a cuticuIaT cap, and the whole of the epidermis is closely 
packed with goblet cells, which are lets numsrons on the paired 
fins than on the body, where they are less than the diameter of a 
single one apart. Multicellular glands, very simuUr to those of 
Amphibia, are also present here and there throughout the lx>dy, 
and are particularly numerous on the snout. Nests of lymphatic 
tissue are present beneath the epidermis in some regions. 

Musclts .—The chief point of interest I wish to mention con¬ 
cerning the muscles is that they, more particularly the great 
lateral muscles of the tail, serve as stores of nutriment for the 
animal during its torpid state. A similar phenomenon has been 
described by Miescher-Rliich in the salmon during the spewn- 
iogiiAson.* 

^e muscular tissue in places shows histologically all stages of 
retrogressive metamorphosis, and owing to this process, the 
feoco^es are able to absorb its broken-down remnants, which 
can be plainly recognised within many of the leucocytes which 
simply swarm into tbe nniscite in these regions. In some parts 
the miuole is completely camp away, so that nothing but tbe 
perimysium is left. 

Ntrvous Systtm .—An account of the structure of the nerves, 
with their numerous spindle-thaped nuclei, and of tbe remarkable 
serve-cells, I cannot give here, and I also reserve at present a 
description of certain of the cranial and spinal nerves, and of tbe 
parve-supply of the fins. I must, however, mention that the 
pulaaooaiy nerve ctStses iu fellow at tbe base of the lungs, and 
tfetm T«ns along the dorsal aurfece of the lung of the other side. 
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A lateral nerve is situated on either side of the wbtodtord, beneath 
the muscles, at the point where the dorso-lateral and ventro¬ 
lateral muscles meet. The spinal ganglia lie outside tbe canal. 
No trace of a sympathetic could be detected. 

Sbnsosy Orcians. —futegumcHtafy SfHst-m'gam.—'thtit are 
very numerotts in the head, and in the body they are not 
restricted to the main lateral line, but are present in regions 
above and below it also. Thgr are shuated sdthin the epi¬ 
dermis, external to the scales. The moisture necessary for their 
persistence during the torpid period is produced by the gland- 
cells of tbe integument. A moss of lymphatic tissue is 
usually present directly beneath each : this may be concerned 
with its nntriment, for it is known that in Amphibians these 
organs are continually undergoing regeneration, I have been 
unable to discover any sensory organs in the integument of the 
pabed fitis, and the function of these carious hlamentons 
appmidages, with their lane nerve-supply. Is still problematical. 

^e pharynx is provided with sensory organs similar in 
structure to those of the integnment. 

Olfiutoiy Organ .—The s'ructure of the nose is very compli¬ 
cated. In the pretence of accessory cavities, it resembles that of 
Amphibia, but in the folding of the epithelium it ia more similar 
to tnnt of fishes. The main cavity give* rise to dorsal add 
lateral extensions, the latter corresponding Closely with the 
“pars maxillaris " of Amphibia. Posteriorly, the main cavity 
branches into a number of tubes, each with a small lUmen ; these 
in transverse section resemble gland-tubes cut acrots. The 
olfactory cells are in some parts diffuse, in others arranged in 
groups, as in many fishes and Amphibians. 

No special glands are present in connection with the nose, as 
one would naturally expect. But the moisture necesiary for the 
olfactory cells is probably produced by the numerous goblet 
cells which are present in the epithelium of the mouth and that 
lining the anterior and posterior narial passages. This may ex¬ 
plain the peculiar position of the anterior nostrils, whiclr open 
beneath the upper Up. 

Eyr .—No gland i.s present within the orbit. Th* lent is 
globular and rel.tlively large, filling up the greater part of the 
posterior chamber, so that there is little space left for the 
vitreous body. The sclerotic is fibrous, but a few cartilage cells 
can be recognized in those regions in which the eye-musefes are 
inserted. The choroid is mdimentary, and contains no pigment, 
and there is no iris or pupil, the pupillary membrane being con¬ 
tinuous over the front of the lens. The epidermis thins out 
slightly over the eye, and m this region the goblet cells are 
smaller and less numerous. The dermal fibres are directly con¬ 
tinued on the one hand into the representative of the cornea, and 
on the other into the sclerotic. Processes of the pigment cell* 
of the retina can be seen passing between the rods and cones. 
No trace of a processus falcifomiis could be seen. 

Aumentarv Canai..— £ipj.—No muscles are present in 
connection with the lips, ns is stated to be the case by Ayers.’ 
Beneath the epidermis they consist of a curious embryonic c ^ 
—very rich in nuclei, similar to that found in 
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Tonga ,tongue is covered with numerous filiform 
papillse in older specimens, the histological structure of which I 
nave not yet examined. None are present, however, in the 
sections of a youngef specimen. Goblet cells are very numer >us 
in the epithelium, which is folded so os to give rise to a number 
of simple gland-like sacs. No sense-organs can be seen in my 
sections.' Tbe extrinsic muscles are, op either side, (i) a large 
byoglossus, and (3) a small band-like branchioglotius. There 
are no intrinsic muscles, the whole of the substance of the 
anterior part of the tongue beneath the epithelium consisting of 
the connective-tiiSue referred to above. 

On the floor of the mouth, in front of the tongue, and between 
the two cusps of the mandibular teeth, is a curious tube-like 
epithelial oigan which apparently opens by a small aperture 
near its posterior end into a m^ian groove of the oral epi¬ 
thelium, This tube is lined by columnar epithelium with 
goblet cells. 

Tilyrwiif.—The thyroid is a smalt bilobed organ, titnated 
between the connective-tissue and muscular poAons of tte 
tongue. Its epithelium is flat, and the tubules contain a colloid 
mass which stami deeply. 

Thymus .—The welMeveloped tbymua conaiitf of adenoid 
connective-tissue with leucocytes, and lies on the donal side of 
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th« giU-arcbe*. Black pigment is present in the anterior part ot 
its iWBer portion. 

S^^AtUum ,—The epithelium lining the mouth consists of 
pa^ygonal cells, apparently without cilia. In the pharynx, nests 
of simple glands, like those of the tongue, are present; and, as 
already mentioned, numerous sense-otgans are to be found in 
the region of the gilbclefts. The epithelial cells of the stomach 
and^.lntastine are columnar, but vary much in their form and 

S rtions. Cilia could be detcctM here and there; in all 

bility they occur in isolated regions, ns in the adult 

WiS'the except ion of the large liver, there is no tiace of any 
gland in connection with the stomach and intestine, and diges¬ 
tion must be thus performed largely through the instrumentality 
of leucocytes. 

Muscles of the Co»ia/.—The muscles of the walls 

of both stomach and intestine are only very slightly developed 
in torpid specimens, and are apparently broken upand separated 
by the lymphatic tissue to be described presently. They probably, 
therefore, undergo a similar degeneration to that obterved in the 
caudal mucles. 

Lymphatic Orgasis of the Stomach and /w/rj/rnr. —ThtfTorm of 
these organs has been described by Ayers (4>r. at.) 1 have not 
been able to verify his supposition that there are direct connec¬ 
tions between them and the lumen of the intestine. A central 
part of the lymphatic organ running down the axis of the spiral 
valve can be distinguished from the rest by its more compact 
structure. Many of the leucocytes in these regions are full of 
fat-globules. 

A large lymphatic body is present behind the cloaca and 
pelvis, and probably serves to protect the vent from the entrance 
of harmful subatances 

Cloaca! Ceteum.—Tht so-called “urinary bladder” opens 
into the cloaca between the rectum and the urinary and genera¬ 
tive ducts. It has therefore much the position of the “rectal 
gland ” of Selachians, and probably has nothing to do with the 
urinary bladder of other forms. 

Lungs. —The cavity of the lungs is divided up by trabecolie, 
which give the anterior unpaired portion a sponge-ltkc appear¬ 
ance 1 a central lumen it present in the pmred portion. A large 
lymphatic organ lies beneath the anterior unpaired part, the 
cilrious relations of which 1 hope to describe later, and will now 
only mention that the blood corpuscles migrate from it into the 
tissues of the lung. 

Abdomiseat Pons. —As Ayers has shown, only one abdominal 
pore is usually present, and in my sections this ends blindly, 
and does not open into the coelome. Probably its relations vary 
in different individuals. 

Blood Corpuscles. —The chief peculiarity of the blood of 
Protopterus is the large size of the corpuscles, and the compara¬ 
tively large proportion of the white in comparison with the red. 
The form of the latter resembles that of the red corpuscles of Am¬ 
phibians. In length they measure from 0'040-0'046 mm., and in 
width o'o^-o'oiy mm. The size of the white corpuscles varies 
greatly. The diameter of the largest, when not throwing out 
pmdopodia, may exceed the length of a red corpuscle. Two 
kinds may be distinguished, as follows (l) Large leucocytes 
of the ortjfiury form, the protoplasm of which is usually dis¬ 
tinctly dii&entlated into a coarsely granular endoplasm and a 
^aline ectoplasm. In specimens prepared for me by Dr. 
Goldmann, according to Dr. Ehrlich’s method, the protoplasm 
and nnclens are coloured violet, (a) Leucocytes of various 
sizes, the largest being usually rather smajler than those described 
above- 'Lbe granules in the protoplasm are finer, and in addition 
to the ordinary blunt pieudopodia, stiff filamentous processes are 
also formed. The protoplasm of these stains brownish-red by 
Ehrlich's method, and Dr. Goldmann Informs me that a similar 
colmtion occurs in human white co^scles in cases of 
leuksemia. Prof. Augnst Gruber was kind e^on^ to make 
a careful examination of these corpuscles with me, and we wefh 
able to trace a gradual disintegration in those deKribed under 
(a), until fiaollT nothing but the greatly altered nucleus is left. 
It seems prob^Ie, therefore, that these leucocytes convey the 
nutriment froip the alUhentaiy canal (or muscles) into the blood, 
and there disintegrate. 

Blood'Vetselt ,—I have at present only one or two remarks to 
make on the arrangement of the blood-vessels. Hyrtl’s descrip¬ 
tion * of the vetaels of Lepldosiren would answer equally well In 
most points to Protopterus. Peters * describes a single pulugmary 
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aitery, arising from the efferent branchial vessels on the left 
aide. This soon branches into two, each branch running along 
the inner side of the corresponding lung. No mention, however, 
is made by Peters of the corresponding right vessel, which has 
precisely the arrangement described by Hyrtl in Lepidosiren. 
This right pulmonary artery also divides into two, one branch 
passing along the dorsal surface of each lung alongside the pul¬ 
monary branch of the vagus. 

The caudal vein divides up into two renal-portals. These 
are said by Hyrtl to anastomose anteriorly with a paired azygos 
in Lepidosiren. I have been unable to find any such “azygos 
vein” in Protopterus. The two so-called “vence cavee pos- 
teriores'’ doubtless correspond to the posterior cardinals, though 
they are somewhat modified. No lymphatic vessels could ^ 
detected. 

l/rinary Organs .—The kidneys are closely invested every- 
where except on their dorsal side, by lymphoid and fatty tissue, 
which posteriorly forms a large median mass, plugging the end of 
the cotlome. No nephrostomes are present, as was supposed by 

A quantity of pigmented tissue on the outer and lower borders 
of the kidneys may possibly represent the adrenals. 

Generative Organs .—Concerning the structure of the female 
generative organs, I have, as yet, little to add to the descriptions 
of former observers. No accurate account of the male organs 
exists, and I am inclined to think that the descriptions which 
have been given up to the present time referred to immature 
females, the generative organs of which might easily be taken for 
those of a m^e. 

I have been able to distinguish no esseotial differences in 
external form between males and females : the latter arc by far 
the more abundant. 

Each testis has much the form and relations of an immature 
ovary, and, like the ovary, is invested along its free edge and 
sides with lymphatic and fatty tissne. Along its ventral surface 
a slight groove can be distinguished, at the bottom of which the 
spermatic duct lies. Posteriorly, the two ducts come to the 
surface, unite, and open by a common aperture on a papilla into 
the cloaca, just as m the female. In transverse sections, the 
seminiferous tubules can be seen opening into the ducts j in 
ripe specimens, fully formed spermatoioa can be seen in their 
lumina. I have, up to the present time, found nothing which 
could correspond to the remnant of a MUlIerian duct, and, as 
the ureter undoubtedly must represent the mesonephric duct, 
there remains no other explanation of the duct of the testis than 
to suppose it to be the homologue of the Mullerian duct. 

The form of the spermatozoa is very curiom : they are carrot- 
shaped, and each is provided with two long cilia. They are 
very small, the length of the cirrot-shaiied head being only 
about l/as mm. 

Most of the above observations were made in the Ana¬ 
tomical Institute in Freiburg i/B, where I have profited much 
by the kind help aod advice of Prof. Wiedershelm. 

August 31, 1888. W. Newton Paekbr. 

A more detailed examination of a male specimen, in which 
the spermatozoa were not yet ripe, has shown that distinct rudi¬ 
ments of the anterior pipls of the Mullerian ducts are preseal. 
Each has an abdominal aperture, similar in form and position 
to that of the oviduct, ana extendi backwards for a short dis¬ 
tance. tapering off before the level of the kidnep is reached. 
In Sexually mature individuals, all tfaces of the Miillerian ducts 
appear to have vanished. 

The duct of the kidney must therefore, as in Elasmobraochs, 
represent a special oollecnng-tube developed in connection with 
the posterior mesqnephric tubules. W. N. P. 

University College, Cardiff, Oelober 27. 


THE WHEAT CROP OF 1888. 

CIR JOHN LA WES has communicated some interesiine facts 
tMth regard to the wheat crop of the present year. It has 
been Sir John Lawet’s endeavour for many years past to establish 
astatisttnl relation between the fluctuations of the yield of wheat 
upon his own well-known experimental field in Hertfordshire 
with Am general average obtained over the United Kingdom. In 
order, to fio ihls he has selected certain plots and taken their 
nveragsiyields, and it is maintained that toe result so obtained 
falrlg represents the average yield over the United Kingdom. 
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TltU conclaaion it bated upon observations exteodinK over 
upward of forty years^ and has been rather (breed upon the 
attention of Sir John Lawet, than awitmed in the hrst instance. 

The central position of Hertfordshire (at least with regard to 
England), anrf the medium character of the toil and climate, 
afford tome reason for expecting an average yield; and the 
various treatments to which the selected plots have been subjected 
also assist to secure an average and representative result. The 
selected plots are five in nnmber,-eaeh of which has been similarly 
treated for the last forty-five years, and all of them have carried 
wheat every year daring this Iwig period. One of these plots 
has remaiaea continuously nnmanured and has yielded on an 
average 13 bnsheis per acre, which, strange to say, is one bushel 
above the official average crop of the United States of America. 
One has been continuously manured with fourteen tons of farm¬ 
yard manure per acre, and has yielded an average of 33} bushels 
dnring the last thirty-six years. The remaining three selected 
^Is nave been treated with artiScial manures upon a uniform 
and undeviatlng plan, and have yielded on an average respec¬ 
tively 3a], 36^, and 36!! bushels per acre taken also over a 
period of thirty-six years. 

The mean average of all these five plots taken over this long 
period is ay g bushels, and it is this tmait which corresponds with, 
or at least closely improximates to, the average yield of the 
United Kingdom. The average yield of these five selected plots 
for the present year Is ayj bushels per acre, equal to *6J bushels 
when calculated as of 61 pounds each. The average yield 
arrived at on the same principle last year was aSf bushels per 
acre, showing a deficit this year as compared with last of 
li bushel per acre. Again, comparing the result obtained from 
(he Rothamsted standara plots with what is considered the usual 
standard average of 28 bushels per acre, the deficiency for the 
present year would appear to amount to i i bushel per acre only. 

Sir John I-awes's general deduction that the selected plots at 
Rothamsted fairly represent in yield the average of the United 
Kingdom is certainly an assumption which might be objected- 
to pa scientific grounds. It is, however, as already pointed out, 
Iy^Jler to be reprded as an ascertains fact than as a simple 
asipmptioa, and from the evidence of a large number of years, 
flqctuatioQS of yield at Rothamsted may be recanted as a 
bafomefer, if we may so express it, of the parallerfluctuatloas 
^hwgbout the United Kingdom. 

Ji^ed by the standard of the Rothamsted yields, the wheat 
crop a 1898 is only slightly below the received average of 
28 bushels pey acre. 

It is well known to agriculturists that the harvest of 1879 was 
the worst which the present generation has witnessed, and 
during the dismal summer which has now ended, many persons 
expressed an opinion that the harvest of 1888 was likely to equal 
in badness that of 1879. This discouraging view has, however, 
happily been dispelled, and the harvest of 1888, although in- 
fenor in both quantity and quality to an average one, is not to 
be reckoned as disastrous. 

One important feature of the harvest of 1888 is, however, its 
irregularity, and this has not only given rise to many conflict¬ 
ing opinions, but made'it exceedingly difficult to arrive at the 


The opinion of Sir John Lawes is that upon farms where the 
oondition of the land was defective, as wdl os upon all lands 
where there was an excess of artificial nitrogenous manure, there 
was less than the average produce ; but that when the manorial 
conditions were more favourable there was more than an average 
produce. Thus the continnoutly unmonured plot yields only 10 
bushels per acre instead of 13, the average or the preceding 36 
years. The farmyard manure plot, on tmi other iumd, yieloi 38 
buthels, against on average of only 33^ buaheU. Lastly, the 
plot which receives an excessive amount of nitrogenous manures 
m the form of ammonia salts, as well as mineral substanoes, 
yields only 35^ bushels, againat its average of 364 bushels. The 
result thus generollv indicated is supported by experiments made 
beyond the list of the osaaily selected plots, and is in these 
exp^ments still more pronounced. 

The economic conclMiott srrlved st by Sir John Lawes after 
care&Ily passing thb evidtitce in review is that “ Taking the 
•»«raBe population of the (United Kingdom for the harvest year 
t888-89 at rather over 37}. milliona, the estimated requirements 
ir conauraptioB, at 5-56 bushels per bead, would be about odl 
- The i . . . ■ ... 


million nuaxters. 
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per acre, would yield nearly 9 


million quarters (8,947,480), and deducting 3 bqshels pcs' non 
for seed, there would remain rather over 8^ miUioo quarters 
(8,381,631) available for consumption, and thm would therenre 
be required about i8i million quarters (18,394,371) to be pro¬ 
vided from stocks and import. It is admittM that the wneat- 
crop not only of America, but of some other countries whence 
we derive supplies, will be below the average. Bbt during the 
last two months of the past harvest year our imports were at the 
rate of 3l million quarters per annum, and there seemsno reason 
to fear that there will be any difficulty in obtaining suffioient 
MippUes.*’ 


OJV THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT UPON THE 
EXPLOSION OF NITROGEN IODIDE> 
'THE statement of L. Gattermann in his recent paper (Sti-ithtc 
^ d, deutsek. chtm. GeseUsch, xxL 751 ; following up V. Meyeils 
paper innhe same volume, p, a6) on nitrom cblondc, that its 
explosive decomposition msy be brought about, or its susoepti- 
bility to explosion much increased, by exposure to bright li^t, 
has recalled to my mind the fact, which did not specially impress 
me at the time, that I myself undoubtedly obMrved the same 
relation several years ago in the case of nitrogen iodide. 

In a paper on the preparation and composition of the latter 
substance, published in tne first number of this JmrHoi (April 
1879), it was noted that on two occasions the p^uct obtained 
with the composition Nl, or Ngl, "exploded in some quantity 
undtr wattr with much violence and complete shattering of the 

I remember distinctly that in one of these cases I bad just 
carried to a window, through which the sun was shining, the 
beaker full of water at the bottom of which was the black 
sediment of iodide, and was gently stirring the liquid with a 
glass rod, holding the beaker up so at to lo^ at it from below, 
when the rod tonclied the lower part of the side or the bottom 
of the vessel, and the explosion occurred. 

In the other case the iodide was being washed with ice-cold 
water'of ammonia, the vessel standing on a table exposed at the 
time to the direct rays of the sun. I do not remember with 
certainty what seemed to precipitate the explosion on this 
occasion, but I believe it was the pouring some fresh liquid, 
from the height of a few inches, on the black sediment of 
iodide which had just been partially^ drained by decantation. 

Under ordinary circumstances nitrogen iodide, while •wtt, 
exhibits noextraordinary sensitiveness, and may be safely worked 
with, only becoming highly dangerous on drying, so that I have 
little doubt that bright sunshine was influential in bringing about 
these two explosions. J. W. Mallet. 

University of Virginia, May 8, 1888. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELUGENCE. 

Cambridge. —Dr. Hill, now Master of Downing College, 
having resigned the Demonstratorship of Anatomy, a senior 
demonstrator and two junior demonstrators at too and £^0 
stipends, and a University lecturer on advanced human anatomy 
are to be appointed, providing four teachers for the aggr^le 
stipend, formerly received by the Demonstrator. Star¬ 

vation pay this, coniidering the limited opportunities in 
Cambrige for suppiementing the income of an anatomist. 

A grant of from the Worts Fund is recommended to be 
made to Mr. M. C. Potter, to enable him to nliahe botanical 
researches and to collect specimens in Ceylon dnriqg the cottdog 
winter. 

The old Chemical Laboratory being now vacant, it is to be 
altered into a Pathological Laboratory for Prof. Roy. 

The new scheme of examinershi^ in ,(tatnral science was 
passed last week; the chief foatnres being the appointment of 
two examiners eMh in elementary biolo^ and oheiaistty, to 
take the ist M.B., and the "specials" for the oriDnsry 'S.A. 
The stipends are rearranged, and in addition to a fixed 
amount a proportionate sum per candidate is allotted to the 
exantiners, 5r. for Tripos candidates, ar. for and M.B. 
physiology and anatomy, and ir. for tne rest. Thus the 
examiners in anatomy and phystolegy, if 100 candidates 
I Rapiinted from ths AmuthmH ClumicaiI*iitiud, sol. X No, 4, 
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thenudvei for the Tripos and too for and M.B , will 
i^ve £li e*«h. The paper* of all candidate* in a subject are 
to be loolced over by both examiner*, who must be present at all 
oral entnlnatlotM and at the final meetiogof examiners. 

Tl*» Hxrknei* Scholarship in Getdojy and Palaeontology, for 
women in their first or second term of residence, has been 
awardi^ to E. Macdonald, of Oirton College. 

H. F. Newail, M.A. of Trinity College, has been recogniied 
at a teacher of iidiysics, D. Carnegie, B.A. of Caiu* College, as 
a teacher of chemistry, and J. R. Vaizey, M.A. of Peterhouse, 
a* a tea^r of botany, for the purpose of giving certificates for 
M.U. degree. 

At Jesu* College, on December ti, there will be an examina¬ 
tion for scholanhtpt in natural science, the maximum value being 
£80. Notice must be given to the tutor* before December i. 
Chemistry is essential, and one of the following ; physiua, ele¬ 
mentary biology, animal physiology. Christ’s College examina¬ 
tion will commence on the same date, and a candidate may be 
dected at either College. 

At St. John’s College the open scholarship examination on 
December 11 may include all the subjects of the Natural 
Sciences Tripoa, but every candidate must show a competent 
knowledge of two of the following subjects: elementary 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

AmtrkaH JtmrMal of Science, October.—On a young tortoise 
with two heads, by E. H. Harbour. An account is given of a 
two-headed Cdryjrwyr/»t/a recently found near New Haven, 
Connecticut, and presenting some interesting physiological 
features. They appear to be two independent organisms in¬ 
closed in a common carapace, with separate and even antagonistic 
instincts and impulses, as shiwn in their struggles to move in 
opposite directions, in their independent breathing, sleeping and 
feeding at different times, and so on. They were still alive and 
vigorous on September 4, fourteen weeks after capture.—The 
structure of Florida, by Lawrence C. Johnson. In this paper, 
which was read before the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science at New York last year, the peninsula is divided 
iongitudioally into four regions plainly marked by surface indica¬ 
tions i (I) the Gulf Hammock in the west; (2) a central plain, or 
region of sinks ; (3) the High Hammocks, or lake legion ; (4) the 
eastern slope, draining to the St. John’s River.—Analysis of a 
soil from Washington Territory, with some remarks on the 
utility of soil analysts, by Edward A. .Schneider. The specimens 
here analyzed arc from the Rockland Ridge near “ The Dalles ” 
on the Columbia River. From this study the author infers that 
the action of hydrochloric acid on soils is far from uniform ; that 
plant roots probibly derive their nutrition from the finest 
sedimenU of the soil ; that hydrochloric acid powerfully corrodes 
both the finest and coarsest sediments ; that fertility largely 
depends not only on the quantity of phosphoric acid, but also on 
the mode of its occurrence, and that consequently the fertility of 
a soil cannot be determined by chemical analysis alone.—On the 
Kosetown extension of the Cortlandt series, by J. F. Kemp. 
The discovery of this extension of the well-known Cortlandt 
senes is accredited to Dr. N. L. Britton, and the Rosetown area, 
due west of Stony Point, is here definitely circumscribed.—The 
contact-metamorpbism produced in the a^oining mica-schists 
and limestone* by the massive rocks of the Cfortlandt series near 
Peekikill, New York, by Ceoige H. Williams. In previous 
papers were described the principal types and some intermetliale 
varieties forming the complicated group of this series. Here the 
author deals with the unusual contact-metamorphism which they 
have occasioned in the adjoining schists and limestones, condud- 
mg with a summary of the evidence in favour of the eruptive 
otigin of Ae massive meml^rs of tlie series.—The sedentary 
liabits of Platyceras, by C. R. Keyes. The sedentary habits of 
this gyoup of PaliKOzoic Gastropods is inferred fronfi the analogous 
habit* of their modern congeners, and from their attachment to 
various ^cies of Crlnoids during life.—On edisonite, a fourth 
form of titanic acid, by W. E. Hidden. The specimen hare 
described U from the Whislnant gold mine, Polk Covtnty, Cali¬ 
fornia. Its analysis show* it to be a nearly pure TiOj, like 
rutile, but differi^ in its crystallization from the three previously 
known form* of that tnineru.—On two new masses of meteoric 
iron, by George F. Kunz. 'fhe first of these specimens, from 
LinnvlU* Mountain, North Carolina, closely rvembles, the 
Tasewell Claiborne, and ilm Creek (Cpiora^ohmeleorites in 


composition; the second, from Laramie County, Wyoming, 
u^roaches nearer to those of Rowton, Charlotte, and Jewel 
'Hill.—Experiments on the effect of magnetic force on the equi- 
potential lines of on electric current (continued), by E. H. Hall 
An account it here given of the author's experiments with 
cobalt, nickel, and bismuth, together with a summary of results.— 
W. Spring gives a further account of his view* regarding the 
conmrestion of powdered solids, in reply to Mr, Hallock ; and 
E. S. Dana contributes a short preliminaiy notice of beryllonite, 
a new mineral to nam«l by him from the fact that it contains the 
rare element beryllium. 

The American MeUoroltgicalfournaliot September contains 
(I) An article by Prof. J. E. Curtis on suction anemometers. 
Two different forms of such instruments have been prop-ised, 
C'lrresponding to two distinct ways in which a moving fluid pro¬ 
duces a diminution of pressure. In the fiist the suction is pro¬ 
duced by the wind blowing through a horizontal tube, having a 
contracted section ; in the second the suction is produced in a 
vertical tube, by the wind blowing across it* mouth. ITie 
second form alone has come into limited use, under the name of 
the Ilagemann anemometer. The author point* out that these 
instruments are no; more generally used partly because there 
IS a feeling of uncertainty as to the definite relation of the 
suction to the wind’s velocity. The paper deals almost exclu¬ 
sively with their history and theore. (a) An account by Mrs. J. 

I N. Brodbead of her experience of the great i^one at Calcutta, 

I on October 5, 1864. (3) An article by Prof H. A. Hazen on 

the advant^es of Meant Washington as a meteorological sta¬ 
tion. No individual station hds had its observations discussed 
more thoroughly, and one of the most important investigations 
has been the use of the observations in determining a proper 
reduction of barometric readings at great altitudes to set-level, 
by Lieut. Dunwoody. 

Bullelin le lAcadJmie dts Sciences tie S/. PJtersbourg, vol, 

[ xxxii. No. 3.—On the determination of constants of the ellij^id 
! of the earth by means of geodetical measurements, by A. Bons- 
dorff. This paper contains new formulae for the calculation of 
the eccentricity.—On the formation of meteoric currents from the 
disintegration of comets, by Dr. C. Charlier, being a mathemati¬ 
cal inquiry into the orbits of meteorites.—On the aberration of 
fixed stars, by M. Nyren. After having calculated it on the 
ground of observati ms of two stars, the Comes and the Polaris, 
M. Nyren obtains very nearly the same numerical values as those 
formerly found for the same stars by W. Struve.—On a new 
method for determining the focal distance of a system of lenses 
for different rays of light, by Dr. Hssselberg.—Some remark* on 
the fables of i’haedrus, by A. Natick.—A note by Dr. W. 
Kadloff on gravc-inscriptions in Semiryctchensk. — On the 
phcnyl-angelic acid, by A Gernet.—The approximate elements 
and ephemerides of Encke’s comet for 1888, from May iz 
to August 28, by O. Backlund and B. Seraphinoff,.—The tale 
of the Princess Uemres compared with the talc of the Emperor 
/.enon and his two daughters, by Dr. O. Lemin. (All in 
Gernran.) 

No. 4.—Diagnaie* of new Asiatic plants, by Dr. C. J. 
Maximowicz, being the seventh instalment (in Latin, with 
four plates) of a capital work about new plants brought by 
l’rzewai.ski, Potanin, Taschiro, and several others, from Central 
Asia, Japan, &c.—On the "hyperclemenlsry ” terms in the theory 
of perturbations, a mathematical inquiry, by O, Backlund (in 
German). 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Paris. 

Academy of Science*, OctrAet 22.—M. Daubree in the 
choir.—On lameness caused by pain, by M. Marey. By mean* 
of bis photo-chronograph the author studies the character of the 
peculiar limping action instinctively caused by tlie desire to 
diminish the pain of a sore foot in walking. From the stand¬ 
point (rf the mechanical laws r^ulating the pressure of the foot 
on the gtound,^ the three case* are considered in which this 
pressure n either equal to, greater, or less than, the weight of the 
body.—A paper follows by the same author, in which the 
swimmlBg action of the eel is studied and illustrated by the 
same'phokp-ehrqnographic process. The eel wa*0'30 m. long, 
re4u0ed % its squirming action to o'29 nk, and it* rate of 
progress was shown, lobe o'oip ra. in O’I sec and, or about 
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0‘19 m. per lecond.—Elements and epbemeris of Bamard'i 
comet, by M, E. Viennet. Tbe comet here in question was 
(Uacovered on SejMember 2, 1888, by Mr. Barnard, at the Lick 
Observatory, California, and noticed two days afterwards by 
Mr. Brooks, of the Geneva (U.S.) Ohservato^. The observa¬ 
tions on which these elements are calculated were taken on 
September 5 and 18, and October i, the first at Besanfon, tbe 
two others at Hamburg.—On some errors affecting the observa¬ 
tions of transits, by M. Gonnessiat. The sources of error here 
disctissed are the magnitude of the stars on the one hand, and 
their position on the other. In the latter case, the absolute 
error is shown to decrease rapidly to within about 3* of the Foie, 
after which it becomes pretty constant. Hence in determining 
the instrumental const.ants, the stars nearest the Pole should be 
preferred.—Reflected imwes on the spheroidal surface of the 
Lake of Geneva, by M. F. A. Forel. M. Kicco's recent note 
(CempUs r$Hdus, cviii. p. 590) showed the deformation of the 
image of the sun reflected by the spheroidal marine surface. 
The observations now taken by M. Forel on the Lake of 
Geneva fully confirm the interpretation of the Sicilian astro¬ 
nomer. Attention is called to the fact that the theoretical de- 
moiutration of the probability of such deformations was first 
given by M. Ch. Dufour, of Morges. This new demontration of 
the rotruidity of the globe is now no longer theoretical, but is 
borne out by the direct observation of the phenomenon.—On the 
intersection of two algebraic curves in a single point, by M. 
G. B. CucciiL Several geometricians have long been engaged 
on the inquiry into the number I. of the intersections of 
two curves, ^ » q, s o, mergi^I in a single point, P. 
Prof. Cayley and M. Halphen have given general solu¬ 
tions of this extremely delicate problem, and M. Guccia has 
now been incidentally led to a new general expression of the 
number I., wliich presents considerable interest thanks to its 
great simplicity as well as the numerous and easy applications 
of which It is capable.—On the combination of benxoic aldehyde 
with the polyatomic alcohols, by M. Maquenne. In a recent 
note on the valency of perseite the author desaibed, under tbe 
name of dihtntoic acetal of perseite, a new compound analogous 
to that obtained by M. Meunier with raannite and benzoic 
aldehyde. He now shows that in the acetals derived from a 
polyvalent alcohol each molecule of aldehyde necessarily satu¬ 
rates two alcoholic functions. If the number of the latter is odd, 
the aldehyde will always leave at lewt one free, whence it 
results that the elementary composition of these acetals, in 
passing from any polyatomic alcohol to its next homologue, 
differi^ sufficiently for them to be at once distinguished by 
anaivsis. Here is therefore a new means of determining whether 
an alcohol is of odd or even atomicity.—Action of hypophos- 
phoroui acid on benzoic aldehyde ; formation of a dioxyphos- 
phinic acid, by M. J. Ville. M. W. Fossek has obtained acid 
crystallized products corresponding to the general formula— 

R—CH,OH-PO(OH), 

which he calls oxyphqsphinic acids. But no chemist had hitherto 
determined the existence of dioxyphosphinic acids. M. Ville, 
however, has now obtained a comjMund belonging to this new 
doss of acids. The process, as here desenbed, consists in 
making hypophosphorous acid act on benzoic aldehyde. It may 
be designated l>y the name of dioxybenzylene-phosphinic acid, 
its constitution being expressed by the formula— 


. - - --a white 

screen illuminated by direct sunlight, occupying in its paaaaM ^ 
second : during this time four negatives were taken. The tiriiig 
of the cannon, the momentary exposure of the plate, and the re¬ 
cording of time on the chronograph were provided for by electric 
currents. The experiments were msde at Magdebuiv at the 
Griison rampart, and had to be completed in one day. Only one 
successful picture of the projectile was obtained, but tbe possi¬ 
bility of such experiments, and of the accurate determination of 
the several time intervals, were sufficiently indicated.—Dr. Budde 
spoke on the mechanics of forces acting on rigid bodies. As 
one outcome of this address may be mentioned a proposal of 
Dr. Bttdde's with respect to the liomenclatnre of conjugate 
forces. Ordinarily, of two conjugate forces only tbe second one 
is spoken of as conjugate, while no special name is riven to the 
first. The speaker therefore proposed to call the first of two 
conjugate forces ‘‘male ” and the second “female," and introduced 
this nomenclature into his address with very marked furtherance 
of its clearness. 


Call,-CH . OH 

I 

PO . OH 
C,Hs-(}h . OH.- 

—M. G. Denig^ describes the action of the hypobromite of 
s^a on some aromatic nitrogenous derivatives, and the 
differential reaction between the hippuric and benzoic acids. 

BaaLiN. 

Pfaraical Society, October 19.—Prof, von Helmholtx, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Kdnig gave on account of experi¬ 
ments which he had made with Ottomar Anschutz on the in¬ 
stantaneous photography of projectiles. After exhibiting and 
explaining the instantandons photographs which Anschutz had 
made dunng the last few, months, such ax those of the ftineral 
procession of the late Emperor Frederick, of episodes at the 
moacenvres, of wild beasts at the Zoological Gardens in Br^an, 
of tbe senjy positions of a soldier marching on parade, and« 
a lady duRRig, he described the amngemanu necessary for i 
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THE PREVENTION OF SMOKE. 

HE people of London have lately experienced much 
inconvenience and discomfort from the dismal fogs 
which »o often make their appearance at this season of 
the year. Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to 
the excellent lecture, by Mr. Rollo Russell, on “ Smoke 
in Relation to Fogs in London,” of which we to-day 
print an abstract The imporUnce of the subject no 
one will dispute, yet the questions connected with it 
have hitherto received very inadequate attention. That 
much might be done to purify the atmosphere, not 
only of London, but of all our great towns, is certain ; 
what is needed is simply that the matter shall be 
taken in hand in earnest by the Legislature. The 
existing Acts of Parliament to abate the nuisance arising 
from the smoke of furnaces in the capital arc efficient 
so far as they go. Inventors have produced mechanical 
stokers and other means of feeding furnaces, which 
have resulted not only in the prevention of smoke from 
such furnaces, but also in commercial advantages to 
their users, by reason of the increased efficiency and 
reduced consumption of the furnaces. Police-inspectors 
appointed to watch the chimneys of manuf acturers’ 
premises have done most useful work in preventing 
the emission of smoke, and London is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the freedom from smoke from such 
sources. Legislation, however, has not gone far enough 
even in controlling the emission of smoke from furnaces, 
for in the provinces there is very great negligence. In some 
places by-laws exist, in other places there are none; but 
wherever they are enforced it is invariably the case that 
the fines imposed are too small, and that the real offenders, 
the manufacturers and users of the furnaces, do not 
adequately feel the effect of the penalties in which they 
are mulcted. 

The careful observer in London will find that the 
nuisance from which we suffer does not arise from factory 
or other industrial chimneys, but from the millions of 
domestic chimneys. Why should legislation apply only 
to the comparatively small number of industrial fur¬ 
naces in Lxmdon, and leave the multitude of hotel and 
private fire-places to emit dense volumes of smoke ? In a 
letter addressed some time ago to the Times, Mr. Alfred E. 
Fletcher clearly demonstrated the practicability of having 
open fire-places in well-warmed and thoroughly ventilated 
houses without smoke, but there is no law to enforce the 
application of such a system. To those who have not 
read Mr. Fletcher's letter, the apparatus may be briefly 
described. It consists of a coke stove in the basement, 
a flue to discharge products of combustion, an air-pipe 
drawing in air around the stove and discharging it when 
wanned through a grating on the ground-floor. The 
effect of this simple apparatus is such that warm, but 
not scorched, pure air ascends up the staircases, into the 
rooms, passes up the chimneys, and out at the windows, 
without creating draughts of any kind. Th^epen fire¬ 
places in ^ the rooms may be maintained, b^, to insure 
VOL. XXXIX.—No. 993. 


their smokelessness, they should either have one or other 
of the systems of under-feeding coal grates, or have 
incandescent blocks heated by gas. The duty of the 
fire-place is reduced to practically nothing, as the whole 
house is warmed by pure air from the heating chamber of 
the coke stove, and the bright open fire need only be 
maintained to satisfy English prejudice and custom. 

This is one system which has come under our notice, and 
others might be mentioned. But one fact is enough—viz. 
that ordinary London houses can be thoroughly well 
warmed with pure air, well ventilated by known appli¬ 
ances, and with this knowledge the public ought to 
demand immediate legislative action. There is evidence 
that the necessity of legislation is beginning to be under¬ 
stood, for the House of Lords was some time ago ap¬ 
proached by Lord Stratlieden and Campbell with a Bill “ to 
amend the Acts for abating the nuisance arising from the 
smoke of furnaces and Jirc-places within the metropolis ; '> 
and, although this Bill did not p.iss into law, its importance 
was such that a Select Committee was appointed to con¬ 
sider its terms and to report to the House of Lords. Mr. 
Ernest Hart gave many thoroughly practical suggestions 
for the prevention of smoko from domestic fire-places in 
his evidence before the Select Committee ; and other 
evidence from scientific, legal, and police authorities was 
adduced. But at the time the public interest in the 
question was insufficient to secure the passing of the 
measure. 

If members of the Houses of Lords and Commons woiJd 
seriously consider the dangers to life, the inconvenience, 
the loss, the injury to household effects, and other dis¬ 
advantages which the piesence of smoke and other im¬ 
purities in the air occasion, and would turn their attention 
to the very deficient legislative measures now existing, a 
speedy remedy would no doubt be effected. The necessity 
for the universal adoption of smoke-preventing appliances 
would probably bring out much latent inventive talent 
from the public. By reference to the Report of the Council 
of the National Smoke Abatement Institution, we find that 
inventors and manufacturers are continually introducing 
better means of consuming fuel. The greatest improve¬ 
ment is in apparatus for industrial furnaces, because it is 
with these appliances only that Acts of Parliament deal. 
As compared with some tests made by the Smoke Abate¬ 
ment Institution in 1881-82, tests made in 1886-87 show 
an apparent economy of 31 per cent, in consumption of 
fuel combined with complete smoke prevention. In the 
Transactions of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain— 
in a paper on smoke abatement, rea.d by Mr. Russell 
Duncan at the Bolton Congress—we find that inventors 
are working in the right direction, and that during the 
last ten years over 4200 patents have been taken out 
for various appliances having'for their object the pre¬ 
vention of smoke and the more complete combustion of 
fuel 

An examination of the work done by the National 
Smoke Abatement Institution will show that if legislative 
measures could be carried it would not be necessary to 
restrict the use of one kind of fuel in favour of another, 
but that by means of suitable appliances houses might 
bebeited by ordinary fuels—coal (bituminous and non- 
bittnnteow), coke, oil, and gas, or by improved systems 
of circulating wanned air and beared water. 
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SO.l/E EECE.VT AIA THEM A TICAL BOOKS. 
Euclid. Part i, Booki I. and II. By H. S. Hall and 
F. H. Stephens. (Macmillan, 1887.) 

Algebraical Exercises. By H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight. 
(Macmillan, 1887.) 

Key to Todhunter's Mensuration By Rev. L. McCarthy. 
(Macmillan, 1886) 

Explanatory Arithmetic. By G. E. SpickernclI. Third 
Edition. (Simpkin, 1R87.) 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By H. B. Goodwin. 
(Longmans, 1886) 

Spherical Trigonometry. Part a. By W. J. McClelland 
and T. Preston. (Macmillan, 1S86) 

Solid Geometry: Solutions. By P. Frost. (Macmillan, 

1887.) 

Elementary Statics. By J. Greaves. (Macmillan, 1886) 
Differential Calculus. By B. Williamson. Sixth Edition. 
(Longmans, 1887.} 

Differential Calculus. By J. Edwards. (Macmillan, 

1886.) 

Algebra. By Oliver, Wait, and Jones. (Ithaca: Finch, 
1887.) 

Practical Solid Geometry. By W. G. Ross. (Cassell, 
1887.) 

F former periods of the world's history were character- 
iced as the “Stone,” “ Bronte,” and “Iron” Ages, 
the present epoch might well be entitled the “ Book” Age. 
Amidst the flood of literature of all sorts which daily 
pours out of the jaws of our printing leviathans, didactic 
msuhematics certainly claims its due proportion. The 
number of Algebras, Euclids, Arithmetics, and Trigono¬ 
metries which appear, with the “ rough ways made smooth 
and the crooked ways straight,” make us r^ard the 
modem student with a mixture of envy and pity—envy 
at the possession of such broad highways to knowledge 
as we never dreamt of, and pity at the difliculty he must 
experience in choosing out of such a multitude. We 
cannot, moreover, help fancying that this plethora of 
books is not entirely without compensating disadvant¬ 
ages, for the very ease and tranquillity which which the 
student glides through the cleared forest, make him care¬ 
less and inattentive of the land-marks and salient features 
that were so carefully noted by his more self-reliant, if 
less luxuriously-equipped, predecessor. 

Of the twelve books on our table, we shall begin by 
noticing the most elementary. Among these is an in¬ 
stalment comprising Books I. and II. of “Euclid,” by 
Messrs. Hall and Stevens, of Clifton College. For these 
revolutionary days it is remarkably orthodox ; but certain 
changes have been introduced, very wisely as we think, 
where Euclid’s enunciations were confusing, or the proofs 
were not sufficiently comprehensive, as in Propositions 
8 and 36, where the identical equality of the two triangles 
is not usu.illy emphasized. The authors, in their preface, 
enter very fully into the reasons which decided them to 
avoid the use of symbols at first, and also to preserve 
“ the formal, if somewhat cumbrous, methods of Euclid,” 
and with these reasons wo in the main agree. If, how¬ 
ever, for “a large majority of students ‘Euclid’ is 
intended to serve, not so much as a first lesson in mathe¬ 
matical reasoning, as the model of formal and rigid argu¬ 
ment which most conduces to accurate and orderly 


thought in any field of study,” we should welcome a 
book of geometry brought out for the use of those whose 
natural mathematical growth is stunted, and taste warped, 
by a too strict adherence to the cumbersome and often 
involved style of the ordinary text 

We admit the dilemma for those who wish to make 
“ Euclid ” serve the double purpose of an introduction to 
logic as well as geometry, but, at the same time, we are 
unable to see why, even for the logicians, same at least 
of the advantages of the German method cannot be 
introduced, such as the use of a, b, c for the sides, and 
a, |9, y for the angles of a triangle. A great deal of con¬ 
fusion arises from the use of three letters for an angle 
and two for a side, and the change to the simpler method 
would not only clear the student’s mental vision, but 
leave the logic unimpaired. 

One of the best examples of the defects arising from a 
rigid adhesion to the formal text is in Book 1., Propo¬ 
sition 13. We have found many to whom this proposition 
in its existing form is one of the most repulsive in the 
book, and it has been almost touching to witness the Joy 
evinced by a dullard on his first realizing that the obtuse 
angle was just as much in excess, as the acute angle was 
m defect of a right angle—a fact which the ordinary 
proof completely disguises. We do not think the alter¬ 
native proof to Proposition 47 is likely to meet with 
much favour, and since the authors do not altogether 
discard alternative proofs, we should have preferred, 
instead, the neat alternative to Proposition 48 given in 
Casey. 

For the purpose for which it is designed we do net 
hesitate to recommend the book. It is excellently 
printed, the construction lines being very properly faint, 
and the figures in all cases clearly drawn. The exercises, 
additional theorems, and hints to solution are also un¬ 
usually well arranged, and will be truly welcome to the 
student who intends to go in for mathematics, as well as 
train his mind into logical habits. 

“ Algebraical Exercises,” by Messrs. Hall and Knight, 
is, we presume, intended to be a companion and supple¬ 
ment to their excellent little “ Elementary Algebra,” 
which has met with such a generally good reception. 
While these exercises will, no doubt, be of consider¬ 
able use, we think they might be improved, and ren¬ 
dered more widely serviceable, (1) if Part i, devoted 
to the earliest rules, were extended beyond a meagre six 
pages—a range altogether out of proportion to what fol¬ 
lows ; and (3) if the exercises were more gently gradu¬ 
ated in Part 3. For example, linear equations in three 
unknowns are introduced per saltum as early at p. 10, 
and all the papers after p. 6 strike us as being a good 
deal harder than those encountered by the Army Pre¬ 
liminary candidate, types of which are given on pp. 146-47. 
Wn also regret to find in the first ninety-seven pages an 
almost entire absence of book-work questions —a defect 
which is only partially made up for in the capital selec¬ 
tion of typical public examination papers which follow. 
Example-grinding is no doubt an essential art, but in 
algebra, especially, the early parts tend to become purdy 
mechanical, unless real thinking Is encouraged and stimu¬ 
lated by rational questions on the processes employed. 
In a subsequent edition a few more recent Univenity 
and Army papers would form a welcome addition. 
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Menturation is represented by a key to Todhunter’a 
small treatise, by the Rev. Lawrence McCarthy, of St. 
Peter^ College, Agra. As a rule we have no great liking 
for keys, but if there is any country where such a key 
might be used W^h advantage, it is India. Possibly this 
is what prompted Prof. McCarthy to perform a labour 
which might htly be termed an inteilectual treadmill. 
We have always looked upon the “ Mensuration ” itself as 
Todhunter’s least valuable work. It is full of long-winded 
rules which are never learnt, and the use of algebraic 
symbols by which all such rules could at once be ren¬ 
dered visible to the eye, is most curiously, and, as 
we think, unreasonably, avoided. The same spirit cha¬ 
racterizes the key. Everything is worked out at full 
length with needless repetitions of figures, especially the 
oft-recurring 3*1416, which we have counted no less than 
twenty-nine and thirty-four times respectively ftn two 
pages chosen at random. Surely the symbol jr might 
have been substituted with advantage here. Harring 
such defects, the work appears to have been well done, 
and will doubtless be of use, more especially to those 
who are unable to get tutorial assistance. 

An “Explanatory Arithmetic,” by Mr. G. E. Spicker- 
nell, which has reached a third edition, does not strike 
us as any improvement on existing treatises. Brevity, 
which is one of the pioints aimed at, is certainly secured, 
but at the expense of both elegance and luadity. The 1 
rules read like excised telegrams, and arc liable to be 
misconstrued in much the same way. Thus, to take an 
example of the telegram purpouing to explain compound 
subtraction: “Take like from like; and whenever it is 
necessary, in order to make subtraction possible”; and 
a longer one for the subtraction of fractions runs thus : 

“ Reduce minuend and subtrahend to equivalent fractions 
having their least common denominator; and then, 
having like parts of integers, take less number from 
greater, and write in figures, tinder remaining parts, 
their name.” Similar highly cacophonous and ambigu¬ 
ous paragraphs are to be found scattered through the 
book, and give one the impression that they will fre¬ 
quently necessitate as much explanation as the principles 
they are intended to embody. Occasionally the author 
employs a definition which is palpably partial, thus; 

“ When an integer or whole thing is divided into a 
number of equal parts, those parts are called fractions." 

The entire book strikes ns as being of the empirical 
cramming style, as opposed to the rational and scien¬ 
tific style so well exemplified in Brook Smith’s treatise 
and the smaller one by Lock, m which rules are avoided 
as much as possible. On the other hand, it contains 
copious and very well assorted collections of examples 
and examination papers, with answers which con be 
readily removed from it if desired. These might be 
used with advantage, and the teacher, if a good one, 
could translate and expand the telegrams into a more 
rational and elegant form, or, still better, do without 
them. 

Trigonometry, plane and spherical, is represented by 
two books—one, comprising the elements of both sub¬ 
jects, chiefly for the use of junior naval officers, by H. B. 
Goodwin, Naval Instructor ; while the other is Part 3 of a 
“Treatise on Higher Spherical Trigonometrjsgod Geo* 
metry,” by Messrs. Mc^lland and Preetoa, of Dublin. 


Mr. Goodwin’s work is intended to give, in one volume, 
the course usually required for an acting sub-lieutenant 
—which heretofore he has had to pick out of a variety of 
elementary works—and appears to admirably fulfil its 
author’s intention. It is marked by simplicity of treat¬ 
ment, the avoidance of cumbrous rules, tliose bugbears 
of our ancient text-books, and a separation of the subject 
into distinct parts, each of which is complete in itself. 

Messrs. McClelland and Preston’s boo'x is a new de¬ 
parture, in so far as, with the exception of the well-known 
treatise of Mulcahy, it is the first lime that spherical geo¬ 
metry, as distinct from trigonometry, has been seriously 
put into text-book form. The authors are to be con¬ 
gratulated on their bold, clear, and systematic treatment 
of this too-much-neglected and really useful branch of 
mathematics. The work throughout is characterized by 
lucidity and originality of treatment, and is subdivided 
into complete chapters. Spherical and stereographic 
projection are also carefully explained, and their power 
as methods amply exhibited. 

We cannot help thinking that both spherical trigono¬ 
metry and geometry are far loo much neglected in our 
educational curricula. In consequence, it is astonishing 
what errors arc committed when even the simplest proper¬ 
ties of a spherical surface are in question, The curvature 
of the earth is realized by few, and some who ought to know 
better have not yet grasped the fact that the latitude of 
Cairo approximately bisects the area of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. Nothing but polar projections, or, better still, 
globes themselves, will ever correct the false impressions 
which we get from that terrible flat-ruled distortion en¬ 
titled “ Mercator’s projection,” from which all approach 
to curvature has been so carefully extracted. 

The theory of the trade-winds, moreover, which has 
survived up to date in some of the text-books, takes nn 
account of the shortening of the radius in considering 
the gam in eastward motion by the transference of the 
air at relative rest on the equator to liigher latitudes. 
’Thus, according to Loomis’s “ Meteorology,” the gain is 
simply found by subtracting the linear velocity at the 
higher latitude from that at the equator ; whereas when 
the shortened radius it considered, it amounts, in latitude 
60", to ISS4 instead of 518 miles per hour, and at the 
Pole itself to 00 instead of 1036 miles per hour. These 
are only a few of the most patent errors which arise from 
a neglect of sphenc.sl principles, and might be mukiphod 
almost indefinitely. 

“ Hints for the Solution of Problems in Solid Geo¬ 
metry,” by Dr. Percival Frost, is a book which cannot 
fail to be of great value to the student of this difficult 
but important branch of mathematics. Mathematical 
solutions have little analogy to, and, except in elementary 
works, none ot the disadvantages of, classical cribs. In 
the present case, the execution of Dr. Frost’s truly 
hiborious work has been attended by an unexpected 
advantage, in leading to the discovery of certain errors 
and omissions in the statement of the problems them¬ 
selves, which might otherwise have escaped notice. We 
heartily welcome Dr. Frost’s hints, and trust they may 
receive the attention they so fully deserve. 

While spme branches of elemental y mathematics are 
already in danger of being congested by a plethora of 
text-books, statics and dynamiA seem to us to still pre- 
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sent an open field for the writers of really able didactic 
treatises. For those who have reached the Elysian fields 
of the calculus, no better book can be recommended 
than Prof. Minchin’s admirable work ; while for those 
who have not yet reached that stage, and perhaps never 
intend to, the “Elementary Statics” by Mr. John 
Greaves, which is written much on the same lines, can 
be unreservedly recommended. The science of statics, 
like everything else, has been obliged to tncrve with 
the times, and Mr. Greaves, following the modem 
views, prefers to consider it as merely a particular 
case of the science of dynamicsj and to base it upon 
the laws of motion. Thus, instead of the familiar 
proof of the parallelogram of forces on the principle 
of transmissibility of force, he deduces it solely by 
the aid of the parallelogram of velocities, from which, 
together with the third law of motion, the conditions of 
equilibrium are obtained more readily, and, in the 
author's opinion, more clearly, than usual. This ex¬ 
pectation can only be tested by actual experience. Mean¬ 
while we would recommend that, in a reprint of the book, 
the more salient propositions and results should be ren¬ 
dered more emphatic and conspicuous by being placed 
either in italics or large type. In their present form and 
position the plums are too disguised to be readily picked 
out. The work is characterized by thoroughness, and by 
a large number of worked-out examples illustrated by 
excells^t figures, the material lines being very properly 
distingviahed from the geometrical and force lines by 
thicker type. The free use made by the author of the 
purely geometrical method for solving some statical prob¬ 
lems is elegant, but occasionally leads to a neglect of the 
statical or primary limitations under which they are 
Stated. An example of this occurs on p. 86, where it is 
required to find the greatest inclination to the horiion at 
which a uniform rod can rest partly within and partly 
without a fixed smooth hemispherical bowl. The con¬ 
dition assumed for the maximum inclination leaves no 
part of the rod outside the bowl, which clearly violates 
the latter part of the question. 

Machines are deferred to the last chapter in the book, 
presumably because some of the principles, such as 
virtual work, are dealt with in preceding chapters; but 
we think they might be advantageously introduced, at all 
events in a preliminary way, much earlier, since their 
consideration not only enlivens the otherwise dry dis¬ 
cussion of abstract principles, but gives concrete expres¬ 
sion td their reception. We are glad to see that the 
merits of this excellent little book are recognized by the 
authorities of the Mason Science College, who recommend 
it for one of their courses. 

At the threshold of the higher mathematics we find two 
books on “ Differential Calculus,” which, though rivals, 
wlU, we trust, often be found in company, since each 
possesses certain merits and characteristics which dis¬ 
tinguish it from the other. One is the well-known and 
excellent treatise by Prof. Benjamin Williamson, F.R.S., 
which has now reached a sixth edition. In this edition, 
besides careful revision, a short discussion is added on 
the elementary propertiea of solid and spherical har¬ 
monics, which are so fret^ently employed in the higher 
developments of eleetridal and optical theories. As 
a former edition of the book his been fully noticed 


in Nature, we need only indorse the opinion then put 
forward; that it is one of the best treatises on the subject 
m our language. The other work, by Mr. J. Edwards, 
formerly Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, 
is very different in style, and more elementary, in so far 
as it is, according to the author’s design, “ unencumbered 
by such parts of the subject as are not usually read in 
Colleges and schools.” Compared with Prof. William¬ 
son’s treatise, it is distinctly more geometrical in method, 
and in this and some other points, such as large type, 
beautifully-drawn figures, an unusually full and systematic 
.account of curve-tracing and the properties of curves, 
which, contrary to the usual custom, precede maxima 
and minima, it is more suited to the wants of the average 
student as a preliminary course of reading. Some of the 
geometrical illustrations, such as those of the compressed 
form of Taylor’s theorem, -p A) ««-f A<p'(a- -f- 6h), 

and ^ ^ 'f*') are very elegant, and help to 

keepalive the real meaning of differentia! symbols, which 
a too exclusive attention to algebraic analysis tends to 
annihilate. Symmetry and brevity have both been evi¬ 
dently studied, and a good example of this may be seen 
on p. a?I, where the radius of curvature. for an implicit 
function of .r and y is deduced, If this be compared 
with the analogous method on p. 290 of Williamson’s 
book, the difference in the style will be manifest. Re¬ 
garding the two books together, we should advise a 
student to begin with Edwards, and then proceed with 
Williamson. Nothing in the- former work need be 
omitted at a first reading, after which he may plunge 
fearlessly into the more complete and analytical treatise 
of the Dublin Professor. 

Two books remain to be noticed, which lie somewhat 
outside the ordinary run of didactic works. One is an 
Algebra by Profs. Oliver, Wait, and Jones, of Cornell 
University, U.S. This, though originally intended as a 
text-book for their own students, seems, in the course of 
construction, to have developed into a work which, while 
it might be found really useful as a book of reference to 
teachers and the rare youth who cultivates mathematics, 
IS quite unsuited to the ordinary student. 

In some respects it appears to be an effort to regard 
algebra from the modern point of view as the science of 
finite operations, and to present it in the form of “ a 
stepping-stone to the higher analysis,” and there is much 
that is commendable from this point of view in the 
exposition of incommensurables, limits, imaginaries, 
derivatives, and graphic representation of equations, as 
also in the introduction of some fresh symbols, such as 
the Gaussian sign of congruence, =, and > ^ for 
smaller than and greater than in the sense of size only. 
The use of the signs + - as left-hand indices to indicate 
absolutely positive and negative quantities is also an 
improvement, and renders it easier to deal with negative 
and directional quantities. For English didactic pur¬ 
poses, however, this book will be chiefly useful as one of 
reference for the teacher. 

In conclusion, we must not omit to draw attention to a 
very handy little manual of " Practical Solid Geometry,” 
by Major Gordon Ross, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, which is particulariy adapted to military 
students. The method of orthi^aphic projection by 
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“vertical Indices” receives special attention, and a sec¬ 
tion on defilade—a subject not much studied in this 
country—cannot fail to be of use and interest to those 
who study the ecience of war. E. D. A. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Exat^les in Physics. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc., Lecturer 
in Physics at the University College of Wales, Aberyst¬ 
wyth. (London and New York; Macmillan and Co., 
im) 

So many books have been written having titles similar to 
if not identical with that quoted above, the only object of 
which seems to have been to enable students to pass 
certain examinations with the minimum of knowledge, that 
it is a comfort to turn to one against which no such 
charge can be made. Mr. Jones’s “Examples in Physics” 
has not been written “ up to ” any Syllabus, but the author 
has made use of portions of the manuscript m teaching 
classes of students taking the intermediate science andpre- 
liminapr scientific courses of the London University, and 
lie believes it will be found useful for students who are 
preparing for these examinations. There can be no 
doubt that the book will be ofgreat assistance in this way, 
owing to the large number of examples and the excellent 
way in which they have been graduated. In addition to 
the examples, of which there are more than a thousand, 
with occasional hints for their solution, there are short 
explanatory chapters and paragraphs where experience 
has shown that they are needed. Thus, at the beginning, 
the e.G.S. units are thoroughly explained, as is the 
method of passing from one system of units to another by 
means of dimensional equations. Those approximate re¬ 
lations which are most often made use of are shown to be 
true, and examples illustrating the advantage of employing 
them are worked out. The method of using logarithms is 
explained, and both on pp. 19 and 21 the reader is told 
that there is a table of four-place logarithms at the end of 
the book. There is a page on which natural sines and 
tangents are given to three places, but not a vestige of a 
logarithm is to be found. 

In the chapters on dynamics, hydro-statics, heat, light, 
sound, electricity, and magnetism, chapters which consist 
essentially of examples, there are clearly-written para¬ 
graphs explaining those points that do not generally seem 
to be grasped by students. The answers to the questions 
ar^iven at the end. 

The general arrangement of the book is particularly 
happy ; it is clearly the work of a teacher whose object is 
to increase the real knowledge of his students, and not 
merely to drive them through the ordeal of an examination. 

The Constants of Nature. By Frank W. Clarke. Part 
I. New Edition. (Washington: Published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1888.) 

This volume consists of a series of tables of specific 
gravities of solids and liquids, and differs from the older 
edition in two respects. In the first place, the tables have ' 
been revised and greatly enlarged ; and, secondly, melting 
and boiling pointt have been omitted, on the ground that 
mey are already supplied by the two volumes by Prof. 
Camelley, which are specially deypted to those data. 
How much the Ubies have been' enlarged may be' 
gathered from the fact that the older edition, with a later 
supplement, only gave 2963 substances, whereas Uiere are 
now no less than 5*27 distinct substances mentioned, and 
1^465 separate determinations. As the author remarks, 
this increase is a noteworthy indication of chemical 
activity. 

■^e tables are only intended to be complete as ikr as 
Artificial Substances of definite constitution are concerned. 


but, in addition to these, many minerals find places. For 
each substance, the formula, specific gravities, and 
authorities are stated. The elements take the first place, 
and these are arranged in order of densities. Then follow 
inorganic fluorides, chlorides, bromides, iodides, oxides, 
sulphides, &c., the various groups of organic bodies 
coming last There is a very complete index to the names 
of substances, without which, of course, the book would 
be far from complete. 

The author is to be congratulated on the successful 
completion of an undertaking entailing such a. vast amount 
of patient labour. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither cesse he under- 
teshe to return, or to eorresposed with the writers of, 
rejected manuscripts intended for this or any other part 
of Nature. No seotice is taken of anonymous communi- 

Gresham College. 

I TRUST you will allow me space for a short note upon Prof. 
Lankester’s article in last week’s issue of Nature (p. i), under 
the above heading. I have no intention of entering into a con¬ 
troversy with Prof. Lankester upon matters of opinion, but I 
am desirous of correcting statements, made by him mthat article, 
which are inaccurate. In point of fact, the article is based 
entirely upon a misapprehension os to the purpose and function 
of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 
and its position with regard to Gresham CollMe. Prof. Lan¬ 
kester speaks of it as a Lecture Society, and referi to the “ in¬ 
numerable short courses ” of lectures given in diS^nt halls. 
Vestry Halls, and others in Ixmdon. He is evidently here con¬ 
fusing two distinct things, I'he short courses in large halls ore 
given under the People s I..cctures Scheme, which is an entirely 
different matter, and m connection with which we never use the 
word “ University.” The courses of lectures and classes carn^ 
on by the London Society and the Universities Joint Board 
involve a systematic course of work extending over a full term 
of ten or twelve weeks. It is a part of the same great move¬ 
ment which is carried on by the University of Cambridge (not 
by a Lecture Society), and more recently also by the University 
of Oxford, in different parts of the country. 

Those who have had on insight into the methods and the 
result of the working of the University Extension movement have 
lieen struck with the excellence and thoroughness of the work 
done .Sir James Paget, in his annual address to students at the 
Mansion House, last February, spoke as follows with regard to 
some of the syllabuses i— 

“As I looked through the syllabuses of such subjects as I can 
estimate, I could see that the amount of teaching in each of them 
IS enough for a good thinning for some who may intend to 
make that subject a chief study for their lives, and enough to 
form an important part in the teaching of anyone who wishes to 
be in the fairest sense generally well educated.” 

In fact, the principles which underlie the University Extension 
movement cannot but meet with the approval of all interested in 
higher education. These pringiplea are, “first, that the amplest 
facilities for the best kind of hi^er teaching, such as the Univer¬ 
sities provide, should be brought within the reach of the great 
mass of the people by means, of courses of instruction, given 
locally at convenient times alldoplaces; and, secondly, that a 
teaching system, as opposed to a mere examination system, is 
required to meet the educational needs of the time.” 

, In his speech at Gresham College, Mr. Goschen made no 
[ claim that "Gresham’s money should be assigned to the support 
of the le^urers of the Society.” Wfiat he did point out was 
that the (resign of Sir Thomas Gresham was to esiabli»h, in the 
heart of London, University teaching for busy people engaged 
in the City, and that the aim of the University Extension move¬ 
ment, wh^er in London or the country, was in spirit the same. 

Lankester charges this .Society with making an o^ection- 
able use jof the word “ University’’in order to gain financial 
support. Heeayg, “ the implication is that the teaching is such 
as.ifjgiifen at the Universities, and it is an entirely false implica- 
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tion.” Thi« implicalion, which Prof. Ltnkester cails false, we do 
uiuredly hrake in the most explicit way. We assert that the 
teaching is deserving of the title University teaching, and I am 
prepared to submit to Prof. Lankester overwhelming evidence in 
saMort of this assertion. ^ 

The definition which he gives to University teaching is one 
which includes all the good schools, and is in no sense 
diagnostic Of University teaching. His first condition our 
lecturers completely satisfy, for they have, ns a rule, tieen mrn 
of the highest academical position, in every way the equal of 
those who fill ordinary College Profes-^orships and Lectureships. 

We contend that the essenlut characteristic of University 
teaching is the method employrd in dealing with a anhject ; 
that the teaching of the Universities is directed to the elucida¬ 
tion of the primipics r f the subject taught, and to the end of 
bringing all the mental faculties of the student into play, so that 
he may he placed on the high road to pursue bis studies in their 
higher developments ; and that an important factor in producing 
these results is the personal intercourse between teacher and 
student. We assert that the University Extension method 
possesses these ch.-iractenstics. 

Our idea is th.st Gresham College would best fulfil its 
founder's intention if it were enlarged into a great central 
College, with permanent Professorships and all the facilities for 
laboratory work ; the Professors, however, leaching in the even¬ 
ing instead of the day, so os to provide for the needs of the class 
which Sir Thomas Gresham intended to benefir, and for which 
the London Society is, in a tentative way, attempting to make 
imperfect provision. R. D. Roberts. 

Charterhouse, E.C., November 5. 


I CANNOT agree with Mr. Roberts that I have written under 
any important misapprehension of the nature and general objects 
of the omniaatlon of which he is secretary. I have expressed 
my convi^oa of the excellence of the courses of lectures given 
through its means. I object to its profession of bringing 
" University " teaching into London, and to its claim to represent 
either the University of the future or Gresham's University of 
the past. The fact that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
mkI London have appointed members of a Committee to arrange 
lectures in London dree not, in my opinion, constitute those 
lectures as parts of the teaching of those Universities, and the 
suggestion that this is the cate—encouraged by the use of the 
term “ University Extension "—is, in my opinion, greatly to be 
regretted. It Is, perhaps, difficult to be sure as lo the nature of 
the audiences contemplated by Gresham for his Professors. Uut 
supposing that his intentions could be realised in this special 
point by the delivery of lectures in the evening, I am at a loss 
to understand what public good can be served by the introduc¬ 
tion of a new oiganiration into London for the purpose of 
giving such lectures, when there are already two public institu¬ 
tions—viz. King’s College and University College—which are 
not only ready to undertake such teaching if found desirable in 
the future, but have actually carried on such teaching in the 
past. The Professors of King’s and University Colleges are 
University graduates, they are provided with laboratories and 
libraries ana lecture-rooms, they have numbered among them 
some of the most distinguished scholars and savants of the day, 
and they have product both trained investigators and large 
additions to existing knowledge. They only require addiiional 
endowment and public sympathy to fulfil in every respect 
the ideal of a true University in and for London. Yet 
a certain number of gentlemen connected with Oxford 
and Cambridge have perauaded those Universities to 
nominate a Committee called]a Joint Board to kindly undertake 
the introduction of “ UntversifjjF ’’ teaching into London. , I 
cannot believe myaelf that this new body, competing for the 
support of Londoners as repesetting the great educational want 
of London, viz. a ival University, will fail to do barm by 
dividing the sup)io''t which london can give to University 
inetUutiona, I cannot suppose-«-afler observation of their pro- 
oeetdings-that those who form the active body of the I ondon 
Sbeiely for the Extension of University Teaching are as anxious 
to promote a true University Ip Loudon as they are to find 
empoyrnent for their lecturers This is quite natural, and, if 
admitted, it not otherwise than eredit^le; but the asserUon of 
a daim to be representatives of-UniversUy teaching in London 
on (he part of these gentlemen it not so creditable. 

November 6. E. Ray Lakkestbe. 


Thu Barbary Ape in Algeria. 

It may interest your readers to know that monkeys are still 
to be found wiki at a place within three duya’ journey of London, 
and easily accessible to the most unenterprising traveller. Yester¬ 
day, in company with my son, I drove up the gorge oftheChlfa, 
on the excellent main road between this place and Mediah.. 
We halted at the spot where the appropriately named "Ruisstau 
des Singes ” falls into the Chifa on its left bank, and ascended 
the narrow side-valley on foo'. Its steep slopes are densely 
covered with brushwood, intermixed with a few oaks and stUQted 
junipers. We had not proceeded more than ten minutes from 
the main road before w c lieard the chatter of a Barbary ape on 
the bank above us, and saw him scrambling along the rocks. 
Shortly afterwards, a fine large male of the same sppies was 
klnrl enough to mount a luniper-trce on the opposite aide of the 
gorge to that on which wc were seated, and exhibited himself to 
our gaze for at least fifteen minutes. His various a.ttitudes were 
distinctly observable through a pair of opera-glasSes, and we 
calculateil his distance from us as not more than 400 yards in a 
straight line. A third a|ie was subsequently met with farther 
up the gorge, at a much nearer distance, but did not wait to be 

1 had previously seen Barbary apes on the Rock of Gibraltar, 
but they are there in a semi-protected condition, and perhaps 
introduced. In the gorge of the Chifa they are quite in a “state 
of nature," and in their native wilds. P. L. Sclater. 

Hotel d’Orient, Blidah, Algeria, October ap. 


Are there Negritos in Celebes? 

Pror. K1.0WSR, inhis interesting lecture on “The Pygmy Races 
of Men” Oourn. Anthr. Inst. vnl. xvili, p. 8a, 1888, and Nature, 
vol. xxxviiL p. 6;), alter having spoken of the Negritos in the 
Philipmnes, says, apparently on the authority of Quatrefages ; 
“ As the islands of these ea-tern seas have become better known, 
further discoveries of the existence of a small Nevoid population 
have been made in Formosa, in the interior of Borneo, .Sandal- 
wooil Island (Sumbni, Xuli.s, Bouron, Ceram, Flores, Solor, 
Lomblem, Pantar, Omhay, the eastern peninsula of CelebM, &c." 

Without discussing here the foundation of this whole statement, 
I only beg to remark that in my opinion no Negritos or the like 
exist in the eastern peninsula of Celebes, or in the Island of 
Celebes at all. 

Already m the year 1876, in a lecture, “Die Minahaisa auf 
Celebes" (p. *9, note it), I said Prof. Gcriand placet 
Papuans, in the map of Waltz's ‘Anthropologie der NatnrvUker ’ 
(vol. V. part I, Malays), in the easteni peninsula of Celebes, but 
I could not find in the letterpress of the work, on whose author¬ 
ity he makes this entry. It was this very note of Gerland, which 
induced me, when on the spot (in the year 1871), to search after 
them, but I did not succeed in discovering the slightest positive 
proof for such an assertion.” And {l.c. p.-8) “ in CelebM . . . 
no autochthonic Papuan element has been discovered." Neither 
has Dr. Riedel, the special and foremost investigator of the whole 
island, obtained any trace of Celebesian Negritos. I am therefore 
of (minion that Celebes at least (if not many more—perhaps all 
—of the quoted i.,land8) ought to lie omitted from the list. 

As to the occurrence of Negritos in the Philippine Islands, I 
only spoke of them as existing in I.uzon (as generally known), iu 
Panay, Cebu, and Ncctos (see Zet'schrift ftir Ethnologie, 1873, 
p. 90, and “ Ueber die Negritos oder Aetas der Ptulippinen," 
Dresden, 1878, p. as). A. B. Mkyer. 

Royal Museum, Dresden, October 24. 


Altaic Oranttca. 

Humboldt and Rose, when detcendmg the Irtysh between 
Boohtarminsk and Oos'kamenogorsk, saw large masses of granite 
lying aa if poured on the ends of metamorphosed alatei (S. Rote, 
“ Reise nach. d. Ural," i. 610) j an observation mentioned by 
Zirkel (“ Peirogr.,” i, 506, 1S66) u a famous one in relatioD 
to the age of the Altaic granite. No lubsequent traveller' 
appears to have succeeded in repealing that ohservaiion, be¬ 
cause nobody could rediscover the actual place, » Woh HaiahbWt 
and Rose did not define with much precision. Ritter, however, 
in referring lo the subject, indicates the place as lyii^ between 
two rivulets-Baryshnikof and Kozlovskaya. 

After some nnsuccesiful attempts, I at Ia*t tuceeeded In find¬ 
ing this interesting locality. It is situated some five or six miles 
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rrom BocdtUrmin«k, on tbe right bank of tli« riv«r, just at the 
entrance into the Kozlovtkec gorge, and u known among the 
local inhabitants under the name of Slepoy Borok (Little Blind 
Forest). But the illastrlous travellers have made rather a 
hhtttdcr la defining, after only a rapid examination from the 
deck Of an Irtyshian karbaz, the mutual relations of the rocks. 
A seetien at right angles to tbe stream shows that the granite 
ties not CH the slates, but I’a them, and that it occuri as a main 
vein, srith some secondary ones, all having the same strike and 
dip as ttiMe of the slates. The main vein is some 30 or 40 metres 
thick, tbe secondary O'C metre, or still less. From the river one 
can see only the lower limit of granite, and as the joints of this 
rock arc nearly horizontal, whilst the bedding of slate stands 
almost vertical, the appearance is presented which suggested the 
original inference that the granite has been poured'out over the 
ends of the slates. 

My measnrements gave the following resultsOn the level 
of the current the strike of the slates varies between 9h. 45111. 
and toh., dip = 82“-85' north-north-east; lower limit of granite 
strike, yh. 30m., dip =■- >3” north-north east ; upper limit of the 
ume, strike 8h. 4Sm., dip 43°-45° north north-east. The con¬ 
tact of the two rocks can be observetl occasionally exceedingly 
well. In the vicinity of the gmnite the slate loses all traces of 
fnsility, and becomes a very compact rock, with abundant scales 
of muscovite. Generally the slates are schistose, phyliitic. and 
chiastolitic. Both rocks are welded together. 1 he secondary 
veins of granite somewhat differ in structure from the main vein, 
which is of a normal fine-grained variety, with little scales of 
biotite. The main vein is covereel with young forest, consisting 
of pine, birch, and aspen trees, while on the slates nothing 
grows but rare btishes of gooseberry, horieysuckle, some species 
of horse-tail, and tome grasses. 

The conclusion of Humboldt and Kose, that some Altaic 
granites are younger than local schists and slntea, remains in¬ 
disputable. 1 wish to add that they are also younger than some 
local greenstones, as may be seen at Beeshbanovskee crags on 
the Irtysh, near Oastkamenogorkk, where a dioritic breccia is 
cemented with granitic matrix. -A. Bialoveski. 

Oostkamenogorsk, Western Siberia, September 20. 


Rankine’e Investigation of Wave Velocity. 

The Inveeiigation relating to the propagation of waves con¬ 
tained in chapter xv of Maxwell’s “Theory of Heat,” and 
based on that of Rankine (pp. 530-31 of ” Colleeled Papers”) 
presents peculiar difficulty to most renders. “ Tbe kind of 
waves to which the investigation applies are those in which the 
motion of the parts of the substance is along straight lines 
parallel to the direction in which the wave is propi^ated, and 
the wave is defined to be one which is propagated with constant 
velocity, and the type of which ia not altered daring ita 
pr^gation.” 

Two croas-sectioni of unit area nt a fixed distance apart aie 
conceived to travel through the substance with the velocity of 
the wave, inclosing between them a cvlindrical space within 
which things are always in the same condiiion though the matter 
is contlnuaJly changing. The inomentum of the matter which 
enters through the mont section in the unit of time is duly 
expressed, and also tbe momentum of the matter which escapes 
at the rear section. The difference of the‘e two moments i. 
then equated to the difference of the pressures before and 
behind. Tbe poule is to justify ihi-i i/uasi deduction from the 
second law of motion ; and in connection with this puzzle, tbe 
question of sign occurs. For instance, if the momentum of the 
enterii^ fluid exceetU that of the issuing fluid are we to attribute 
the gam of momentum to the fact that the contents of the 
CyliiMer are more strongly pushed forward behjnd than they are 
piubcd backward in front } Such is the impression produced on 
the reader’s mind by Maxwell's words: “The only way in 
which this momentum can be jiroduced'ls by the action of the 
external preuures " ; but It is not correct. 

l*he momentum included between the two travelling aections 
Is changed In two distinct ways: first, by convection—that is, 
by gain and lost of moving matter; secondly, by pressure 
before and brttnd. THe rAzAi^yv /tarn pttisurt iiuts/ yuai and 
eppasitt U tkt chanM from camvedion.; titui, hy hyptthtsh, tht 
mtmrntmn intludef Mrum tkt hoa stciions reftofiu a/wayj Ike 

Mrely aaye, “Then in each uqjt of lime the difler- 


ence of pressure impresses on the mass the acceleration 

v,-»i,’^and give I no explanation. 

I remember being puzzled by this reasoning of Maxwell’s 
some years ago, when I was writing Note A in Part 4 of 
“Deschanel,” and getting over the difficulty by taking the two 
sections very near together; but my attention has been drawn 
to It afresh by the receipt of a paper by Prof. MacGregor, of 
Nova Scotia, in which the difficulty is pointed out, and eva^ 
in the same manner in which I evaded it. Prof. MacGregor 
points out that Maxwell obtains a correct result only by help of a 
mistake in the algebraical work—the sign of a differenoe being 
changed in obtaining equation (7) from equation (6). This is 
certainly true as regards the fourth and fifth editions, which are 
now before me. In a later edition, Prof, MacGregor remarks, 
the sign of the difference is changed in equation (6), thus 
making the algebra right, but at the expense of making equation 
(6) inconsistent with what goes before it. Tlie explanation 
contained in the sentence printed in italics above clears up the 
difficulty. J. D. Everett. 

Belfast, November 2. 


Alpine Haze. 

Prof. Tyndall’s letter in Nature about Alpine hate 
induces me to say that as a non-scientific observer I have 
never, I think, during a residence of many years here, seen 10 
much /tea/ fog or haze ns this autumn. 

On October aq—n perfectly clear and cloudless day here (Vevey 
and La Tour), with no appearance of fog, haze, or cloud, any¬ 
where in the distance—1 received a letter from laiusanne saying, 
“While I write (tl.30) so dense a fog has suddenly come up 
that we fear for the boats on the lake.” Other friends took a 
Inp to Lavey ies Bains. They were in perfectly clear air until a 
little beyond Villeneuve, when they f mnd the whole Rhone 
Valley thick with fog, but on turning off at St. Maurice Station 
to Lavey lea Bains (ten minutes' walk, and on perfectly flat 
ground) they again cime into a quite clear atmo-phere. As no 
fog whatever came here all day, I cannot say whether it was 
aqueous or not. We have both sorts here from time to time, 
but most commonly dr/; this year has been rather an exception. 
I should say foci had been more frequently damp than nsual, and 
by observing the grass morning and evening I have fonnd that 
there has been much more dew than is common in this locality. 

Sirtaky hazes or “long horizontal strim,” as Prof. Tyndall 
calls them, have certainly been unusually prevalent this year. 

1 ji Tour de Peilz, November 4. M. C. C. 


The Animals’ Institute. 

The long-conlinued suffering of animals fatally injured in our 
streets, before the services of a ilaighterer can be obtained, or 
the owner be fonnd to give his permission, hat often been re¬ 
ferred to. Poor animals with incurable abdouiio.-il wounds, or, 
it may be, complete fracture of a limb, rot unfre<|iiently lie in 
the streets for hours before being put out of their misery. The 
po'ice have no power to order their destruction until the person 
in charge assents, and he fiequently cannot do this until his 
master has been communicated with. I remember on* ca-e 
where eight hours elapsed. I have recently fou.td (hat complete 
absence of pain can be easily induced by subcutaneous injection 
of morphia, and perhaps you would allow me to publicly state 
that the apjiaratus and drug are always her* at the service of the 
police gratuitously in cases of street accidents. 

John Atkinson. 

9 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, 

Novembef^ 5. 


N. M. PRJEVALSKY. 

A TELEGRAM from Vyernyi- one of those small 
Russian towns which have grown of late in the 
outspurs of the Tian-Shan Mountains—announces the 
death of Prjevalsky, the bold and indefatigable explorer 
of the wildernesses of Central Asia In September last, 
inu^ediiately after having terminated the work which em- 
,J>9,die!tthc results of his fourth great journey to Central 
Asia., be uarted on a new journey, the fifth, thus prosecut- 
, [ag again what has been the aim of his life during the 
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last twelve ^ears—that of reaching Lhassa in Tibet, and 
opening to science the lofty plateaus and highlands 
which separate East Turkestan from India. This time he 
proposed to start from Russian Turkestan, and his ex* 
pedition had to be equipped at Vyemyi, on the north of 
Lake Issyk-kul. He arrived at Tashkend in October, 
and had left it on October 13 (old style ?) on his way to 
Vyernyi, but he seems not to have reached that town, 
and must have died on the route, as far as we can judge 
from the telegram. The new expedition, which promised 
to be even ri^er in scientific results than all those which 
preceded it, was thus prevented. But Prjevalsky has left, 
m the travelling companions who remained so true to him 
in his adventurous journeys, a staff of young men who 
will certainly continue his work, and sooner or later open 
to science the dreary highlands which have baffled so 
many a bold explorer. 

N. M. Prjevalsky was only in his fiftieth year, and 
usually enjoyed robust health. He belonged to a noble 
family, and was born in 1839, in the Government of 
Smolensk. At the age of seven he lost his father. During 
the early years of his life he was trained by his mother 
(whose maiden name was Karetnikoff), a teacher who 
stayed in their house, and a brother of his mother. He 
soon became an eager hunter, and spent all his holidays 
in hunting in the Smolensk forests with his uncle This 
. taste he retained during the rest of his life, and he frankly 
admitted that his first journeys in Central Asia were due as 
much to his passionate longing for rich hunting-grounds 
ns to his desire to conquer for science the unknown 
wildernesses. Scientific interest developed more and 
more during and after his first Central Asian journey, 
when, accompanied only by three men, and possessing 
ridiculously small pecuniary means, he crossecl the Gobi, 
reached Pekin, ana, pushing westwards and south-west¬ 
wards from the Chinese capital, explored the Ordos and the 
Ala-shan, and reached the Kuku-nor as well as the upper 
parts of the Yang-tse-kiang—the mysterious Dy-tchu 
of the Chinese geographers. And yet. when we saw 
him on his return from that wonderful journey, his eyes 
glittered and his face radiated chiefly when he was telling' 
us of bis achievements as a hunter and a discoverer of the 
ancestors of our domesticated animals—much more than 
when he was talking of his geographical discoveries, about 
which he always was, in fact, remarkably modest 

He received his first school education in the Smolensk 
Gymnasium, but he soon left this institution, and entered 
in 1855 an infantry regiment as a subaltern. Next year 
he became an officer, and five years later he entered 
the Academy of the General Staff. His love for geo- 
^aphical exploration had been to some extent developed 
by that time, and the dissertation he wrote on leaving the 
Academy was upon the Amur region, which was much 
spoken of in Russia. But he had not yet the means of 
satisfying his desire for travel, and he was compelled to 
return to his regiment and take piart in the suppression of 
the Polish insurrection. He soon withdrew from active 
military service, and accepted the position of teacher of 
geography at a Warsaw Gymnasium, devoting his leisure 
hours to studies in natural history. It was only m 1867 that 
he was admitted into the General Staff and sent to Irkutsk, 
whence he immediately started for the exploration of the 
very little known highlands on the banks of the Usuri— 
the great southern tributary of the Amur. Here he found 
a wide field for exploration aifd hunting, and wrote a book 
on the Usuri remon (publi^ed in 1869), partly of an 
ethnographical character. The Geographical Society 
awards him for this book only a small silver medal; 
and. When Prjevalsky applied for means to enable him to 
explore Southern Mongolia, tjhe Society was anything but 
generous in its response. Hid it not been for bis own 
siwdl economies—he nlwaya bved a very simple life—and 
for dm help he received from the then Russian Ambas¬ 
sador ht Pekin (M. VlangaBi), hhnself an explorer of 


Mongolia, P.ijevalsky could hardly have started on that 
remarkable journey. When he l^an the exfdoration of 
the land of the Tangutes, he possessed onljy 178 roubles 
(about ;£3 s) ; and when he reached, with his three com¬ 
panions, the sources of the Yang-tse-kiang, after having 
crossed the province of Han-su, the Tsaidam, and part 
of Northern Tibet, he had only to roubles left, and his 
camels were quite exhausted. The whole expedition, 
which lasted thirty-four months (November 1870 to Sep¬ 
tember 1873), had cost only 6000 roubles; yet this un¬ 
doubtedly was the most remarkable journey that had been 
made in Asia in the nineteenth century. Prjevalsky 
proved that, for resolute and enduring men, travelling on 
the Central Asian plateaus was much easier than had 
been supposed. He twice crossed the Gobi, reached 
the Kuku-nor, penetrated as far south-west as the 
spot where the Yang-tse-kiang rises from the confluence 
of the Mur-usu and the Nantchitai River, and returned 
with exceedingly rich zoological and botanical collections, 
after having travelled no less than 7320 miles across 
formerly quite unknown deserts and highlands. The 
work in which he embodied the results of that wonderful 
journey, “ Mongolia and the Land of the Tangutes,” was 
immediately translated into all civilized languages. The 
Russian Geographical Society hastened to present him 
with its great Constantine Medal, and most of the Geo¬ 
graphical Societies all over Europe congratulated him 
on his discoveries, and awarded him medals, honorary 
diplomas, and the like. 

Prjevalsky, in the meantime, was trying to find the 
means for continuing his explorations ; but it was only in 
1876 that he succeeded in obtaining from the Ministry of 
War the 25,000 roubles which were necessary to enable 
him to push as far as Lob-nor. His aim was not only to 
rediscover the basin of the Tarim and the great lake of 
East Turkestan, which had not been visited by any 
European from the time of Marco Polo ; he desired to 
cross East Turkestan and the northern plateaus of 
Tibet, and to reach Lhassa. This time he started 
from Turkestan, and, following the upper part of the 
Hi River (the Kunges), he reached Kurla in East 
Turkestan, whence he crossed the desert and reached the 
Lob-nor. The great lake was thus rediscovered. But it 
was impossible to reach Lhassa by this route, and 
Prjevalsky returned to Kulja, and thence to the Rus¬ 
sian post Zaisan. His aim was to penetrate into 
Tibet vid Hami, the Tsaidam, and the sources of the 
Blue River. So he started again, from Zaisan to Gutchen. 
Unhappily, the skin disease of the steppes {pruritis scroti) 
overtook him. and he was compelled to return from 
Gutchen. Still, next March, he was again on his way to 
Lhassa, when the frontier authorities ordered him to post¬ 
pone his expedition. He then returned to St. Petersburg. 

The Lob-nor journey was made in 1877, and althou^ 
only eleven years have elapsed since, it is almost impos¬ 
sible now to realize the imperfection of our knowledge of 
Central Asia at that time. When it became known that 
Prjevalsky had visited the Lob-nor, Baron Richthofen 
contested the fact, and maintained that the lake which 
receives the Tarim must be situated further north and due 
east from the mouth of the Ughen daria ; while now Lob- 
nor is perfectly well known. As to the natural history col¬ 
lections which were brought in from this second journey, 
they were even more valuable than those gathered during 
the first journey. They gave us a clear insight into the flora 
and fauna of those parts of East Turkestan ; while the 
barometrical measurements enabled us to form, for the 
first time, a correct idea as to the characters of the Tarim 
depression of the great Central Asian plateau. It was 
also from this journey that Prjevalsky brought the wild 
camel—the ancestor of the domesticated species. 

As soon as he was back at St. Petersburg, Ptjevalsky 
hastened to prepare for a new journey; and after 
-having written a short account of his Lob-nor journey, 
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'‘From Kulja, acrott the Tian-Shan, to Lob-nor,” he 
left the Rugsian capital for Zaisan, and began his 
tWrd journey, the most remarkable of all. He toon 
reacbMBarkul and Haxni,the two Turkestan oases which 
were almost less known than some parts of the moon. He 
crossed the Western Gobi, and reached a spot, Dzun-zasak, 
In South Tsaidam, at the foot of the highlands which 
separate Mongolia from Tibet. Thence he went south, 
in order to reach the longed-for Tibetan city of Lhassa. 
The journey in the highlands which border the jp^at 
plateau on the north-east was exceedingly difficult. 
Kidges, 16,000 feet high in their lowest parts (one of 
them .was named after niarco Polo), separated from one 
another by deep valleys, the bottoms of which are 13,000 
and 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, had to be 
crossed; and when the expedition reached the upper 
parts of the Blue River, it was brought by the guide to 
quite impracticable highlands, and had to find ns way 
amidst the barren mountains, peopled by T^ngutes, 
whose attacks had to be repulsed by force. Never¬ 
theless, Prjevalsky crossed the highlands, and had 
already reached, under the 32nd degree of latitude, the 
great valley of the Tibetan river Khara-usu, whence the 
route to Lhassa was relatively easy; but here a new 
obstacle rose before him. The Dalai-Iama had sent 
officials, who declared to Prjevalsky that the Tibetan 
nation would not allow Russians to enter the capital 
of the great chief of the Buddhist religion. The expedi¬ 
tion was thus compelled to return; and so it did, re- 
crossing the same highlands in the midst of the winter. 
Having returned to the Ala-shan town Sinin, Prje¬ 
valsky did not like to go back to Russia without 
having visited the Hoang-ho, which makes a great bend 
to the north in the neighbourhood of Kuku-nor. He 
reached, in fact, the great river of China at Guidui, 
crossed it, and explored it for some 200 miles, and only 
then returned to Kiakhta, aAer having travelled about 
14,700 miles, half of which stretch was surveyed, and 
bringing in more than 4500 specimens of mammals, 
birds, and fishes, 6000 insects, and many thousands of 
plants. The most remarkable “ find ” was, however, the 
wild horse—the ancestor of our present horse—which 
inhabited Russia and Poland some two hundred years 
ago, and has been described by the late I. Polyakoff under 
the name of Eguus prxewalskii {Isvestia Russ. Geog. Soc., 
i88i). It is hardly necessary to say that this remarkable 
journey produced|the greatest impression on the scientific 
world. The Russian Geographical Society elected 
Pijevalsky an honorary member; the city of St. Peters- 
biu-g offered him its honorary citizenship, and many 
scientific bodies bestowed on him all kinds of distinctions. 
The general results of this journey were embodied in a 
work entitled “ Third Tourney to Central Asia," which 
also has been translated into many European languages. 

As soon as the publication of this work was ready, 
Prjevalsky started again, in November 1883, on a new 
journey, again proposing to visit Tibet. This time he 
started from Kiakhta, crossed the Gobi in the winter, and 
soon reached the spot, Diun-iasak, whence he intended 
to start for the exploration of the highlands of North- 
Eastern Tibet. But all kinds of misfortunes attended 
him. The expedition, freely provided with money, 
already numbered twenty-one men, and so it could not 
move with less than fifty camels and several horses. It 
was found very difficult to obtain such a number of animals 
from the poverty-stricken populations of South Tsaidam; 
and Pijevalsky, usually so mild in his relations with the 
natives, resorted to violence. The animats he thus 
secured proved to be quite unfit for journeys across the 
high rid^ which fill up the space in the south of Dzun- 
zasak ; and k seems most probable that by taking a route 
due south from that point, instead of proceeding souths 
westwards as he did during his third joumeyr PrjevalsW 
committed an error. Not taking into account the north¬ 


eastern ffirection of the ridges, he had to cross the 
numerous ridges of the Upper Hoang-ho, Instead of avail- 
ii^ himself of the depressions having a south-western 
direction, which permitted him to reach the IChara-usu in 
1880 without serious difficulty. 

It is true that, by taking a southern direction, he 
reached the two great lakes Jirin and Orin, through 
which the Upper Hoang-ho flows, and that he thus solved 
one of the problems of the geography of Asia. But when 
he went further south, he had to cross such a succession 
of wild highlands of an Alpine character, that his camels 
were soon disabled; and when he reached the Uy-tchu, 
or Upper Yang-tse-kiang, some 120 miles to the east of 
the spot he visited in 1872, he found it impossible either 
to cross it or to follow the river downwards. He was 
obliged to return, and on his way back he even could not 
fully explore the lakes Jirin and Orin, because the 
Tangutes, gathering m hundreds, violently attacked the 
caravan, and were lepulsed only after having lost a great 
number of their warriors. 

Having returned to Dzun-zasak, Prjevalsky went north¬ 
westwards along the foot of the ridges which separate 
Mongolia from Tibet, and, when at the lake Gas, he 
made a winter excursion into the highlands. This excur¬ 
sion enabled him to get a clear idea as to the senes of 
parallel ridges which separate the Tsaidam from the 
higher terrace of pl.ateaiis of North-Eastern Tibet. More¬ 
over, instead of returning from Lob-nor by his usual 
route, he pushed westwards into East Turkestan, as far as 
Khotan, and returned to Russian Turkestan vid Aksu, 
thus covering nearly the same ground as that visited at 
the same time by Mr. Carey, 

Years and years will pass before all the specimens of 

lants and animals brought in from his four journos can 

c fully described. Maximowicz’s description of Central 
Asian plants, now being printed by instalments in the 
Bulletin of the Moscow Society of Naturalists, already 
. gives some idea of the richness of Prjevalsky’s collection^ 
which represent a total of 700 specimens of mammals, 
5000 of birds, 1300 of reptiles and amphibia, 800 of 
fishes, 3000 mollusks, 10,000 insects, and from 15,000 to 
16,000 plants. AH the zoological specimens are in the 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences, the botanical speci¬ 
mens at the St. Petersburg Botanical Garden, the geo¬ 
logical collections at the St. Petersburg University, and 
special funds have been granted by the Government for 
the publication of the scientific results of these joumevs 
as soon as the necessary work has been done by the 
specialists. 

The volume embodying the general results of Pije- 
valsky’s fourth journey, and entitled, ‘‘From Kiakhta to 
the Sources of the Yellow River, Northern Tibet; and 
the Journey from Lob-nor through the basin of the Tarim," 
reached London only a few weeks ago, and the present 
writer was preparing an account of it when the sad news 
reached us from Vyernyi. Although less striking than 
his previous books, so far as geographical discovery is 
concerned, this work may be even more important for the 
light it throws on the nature of a wide unknown country. 
It presents also the clearest view of the traveller himself, 
and affords a clue to the causes of bis success. 

In a chapter devoted to the ways and means of travel¬ 
ling in Central Asia, Prjevalsky gives detailed instructions 
as to how an expedition ought to be organized, and when 
speaking of the traveller himself he writes:—" At to the 
person who will have before him the beautiful task of 
scientifically exploring new regions, his task will not be 
easy. The explorer will have to pay for the smallest dis¬ 
coveries by plenty of suffenng, physical and moral. He 
must ,,be stroirg physically and morally. Flourishing 
healtlk, stung muscles, and still better an athletic com- 
pleXidn,ofrthc one side, and strong character, energy, and 
resoluteness, on the other—such gu the features which best 
guoriintee success.” And, after mentioning the necessity 
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of genera] fdenti£c knowledge, and of special knowledge 
itu at least, some one branch, as well as the necessity 
of a real passion for travelling, Prjevalsky adds 
“ Moreover, he must be an excellent shooter, and, still 
better, a passionate hunter. He must not despise any 
hard manual work, as, for instance, the saddling of horses 
and camels, the packing of luggage, and so on—in short, 
he must nevw be a ‘ white-handed ’ person ; he must not 
have habits of luxury; and he must have a pleasant, 
lenient character, which will soon acquire for him the 
friendship of his travelling companions.” In these sen¬ 
tences he characterized himself. To renounce, if necessary, 
every comfort; to live the life of the other members of the 
expedition, without any distinction between the scientific 
staff and the simplest soldiers or Cossacks ; to sleep in the 
same tent, to eat the same food, and to do the same work 
M the rest—such were Prjevalsky’s rules. We must add 
also that, especially dunng his first two journeys, his 
relations with the natives were of the most friendly 
character. He carefully avoided any conflict with them ; 
and udien it happened once, during his first journey, that 
the natives were hostile to him, and this hostility might 
have ended in an armed conflict, he preferred to win their 
respect by the following stratagem. He and his three 
men—all four admirable sharp-shooters—opened a fire 
from their breech-loading rifles upon the carcass of a 
horse, from a great distance. In two minutes they had 
diKhaiwed' thirty bullets each, and they advised the 
MongoU to tee if any bullet had touched the carcass. 
The Mongols rushed, of course, to the carcass, and. to 
their great astonishment, after hard work with their 
knives, discovered most of the 130 bullets in it. They 
did not fail, after this, to treat their visitors properly. 

It is impossible to mention Prjevalsky’s name without 
being reminded of bis travelling companions. He him¬ 
self so often expressed his gratitude to them,and he always 
wrote with so much sympathy about their common ex¬ 
periences, that we shall only be carrying out his wish in 
stating that Lieut PyevtsofT during Prjevalsky’s first two 
journeys, Lieut. Roborovsky in the last two journeys, and 
M. Kozloff during the fourth, have their lull share in 
what Prjevalsky modestly described as his “scientific 
raconnoitrings " in Central Asi.'i. Their portraits, as well 
as bis own, sure given in his last work. P. K. 


SMOKE IN RELA TION TO FOGS IN LONDON^ 

L ondon fogs are produced by the mechanical 
combination of particles of water with particles of 
coal or soot, and require for their fullest development the 
following conditions: a still air, a temperature lowest at 
or near the ground in comparison with an elevation of 
some hundreds of feet, saturation or partial saturation of 
the air within a moderate distance of the ground, absence 
of clouds overhead, and free radiation into space. The 
artifidal darkness and peculiar colouring occur with 
greatest effect at tiroes when a very large quantity of coal 
IS being burnt in domestic fireplaces, and Cannot as a rule 
prevail during the night between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., or to 
any great de^e in warm summer weather. The early 
hours of summer mominM are the only ones in which 
clear views of the whole etty are possible. Next in clear¬ 
ness come fine Sunday afternoons in summer, when fires 
arc allowed to go down. The hours of greatest density 
are those following the time of greatest cold on the 
O^h’s surface ana of the lighting of large numbers of 
kitchen and other fires. Thus about 8 to 10 a.m. is 
frequently the period of thickest and darkest fogs. It 
may be noted that on Sundays, when factory fires arc 
raoperative, fogs in winter have been densest; on one 
C^stmas Day there wa» absolute darkness during the 

■ ■* AlutnKt at an Addraaa daUvSred by tha Hon. F A. R. Runell, on 
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whole day, thus showing the dependence of light-absorb¬ 
ing matter on kitchen and domestic fires. Many distinct 
conditions may alter the time of maximum density. 

The formation of a London log appears (»take pb^e 
as follows. An ordinary thick white fog covers the city, 
say at 6 a.m. ; about a million fires are lighted soon after 
this hour, and the atmosphere becomes charged with 
enormous volumes of smoke—that Is, the gaaes of com¬ 
bustion bearing carbonaceous particles. Now, these 
particles, as soon as they are cooled tn the temperature 
of the air, or below it, begin to attach to themselves the 
water spherules already present and visible, and vapour 
may also be condensed on the particles. A thick layer of 
these united particles prevents light from penetrating it, 
.xnd a very small quantity of finely divided carbon may 
stop the bright sunshine altogether, like the film of soot 
on a smoked glass. The invariable redness of the 
sun through smoke seems to show that the majority of 
particles are comparable in diameter to the length of a 
wave of blue light. Smoke prevents the warmth of the 
oblique sunshine from reaching and evaporating the white 
fog near the ground, and the white fog continues to radiate 
towards space and towards the ground, if colder than 
itself, without receiving compensation from the solar rays. 
A difierence of lo'’ has occasionally been noted between 
thermometers at 4 feet and too feet above the ground, the 
upper one always being the warmest in fogs. Carbon is 
a good radiator, and tends from this cause to keep itself 
cold by radiation into space, and thus to accumulate 
vapour from the air, like the dewy surface of the earth. 
The importance of a clear sky and a dry upper air in 
promoting fogs in this respect is obvious. 

It has been supposed, quite erroneously as 1 believe, 
that, as even without any visible smoke an enormous 
quantity of fine invisible dust exists in the London 
atmosphere, the abolition of coal smoke would fail to- 
give us freedom from dark fogs. Proof if altogether 
wanting that ordinary invisible dust in cities or plains is 
of a kind to create an abnormal amount of fog, or to 
produce those dismal obfuscations of which tarry carbon 
IS capable. Paris, as long as it burnt wood and charcoal, 
was free from idiosyncratic fogs; so are the wood and 
anthracite-burning cities of the United States; and so are 
the towns of South Wales, where anthracite is the com¬ 
mon fuel. If London were to cease using fuel in the 
solid form, it would be as free from fog as the surrounding 
country. 

The accumulation which produces the worst and most 
dangerous fogs in London cannot, as a rule, proceed for 
many hours without disturbances arising which tend to- 
reduce their importance. In winter the warmth of the 
air exceeds by 2" or 3' that of the surrounding country, 
consequently an upward current is started, wmich rises 
to some altitude, and then flows away, bearing with it a 
stream of murky cloud ; a circulation of air consequently 
takes place in the lower strata. 1 f, however, the cold of 
the lower layers greatly surpasses that of the strata some 
hundreds of feet higher, and if the sun dissipates the io%, 
in the surrounding country, thus making tlu environs 
warmer than London itself, the black fog may very likely 
remain on the town all day. For this reason, on a fine 
cold still morning, with a bright sun, and temperature 
near the dew-point, persons arriving from the country art 
pretty sure to find a black fog in town between to and 
12 a.m. The finest winter days are nearly always very 
bad ones in London, unless there be any wind between 
the surface and an altitude of 1000 feet, or the dryness be 
unusual for the time of year. 

When the air is very dry near the surface,nodiense ftm 
is formed in London, and when very wet, streandng witn 
fog, in the country, little fog occurs in London. Tm diy 
warm surfaces of the houses themselves, and the elevatien 
of temperature above the dew-point, prevents wet foes 
from reaching anything like the density they attain in the ^ 
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country. A wet foe disappears under cover, showinz its 
causation by the radiation of its particles towards cdder 
surfaces or space, as well as by mixture of differing air- 
currents. A Jp- fog persists to some de^ee in a warm 
room, showing it to be laigely composed of carbonaceous 
particles of visible magnitude. There is nothing in the 
geographical position of London to make it more foggy 
than many other parts of the country, and, owin^ to the 
conditions just mentioned, it would probably rejoice in a 
clearer ai^ on the whole, than that of the surrounding 
districts if ordinary coal were superseded by anthracite 
and gaseous and liquid fuel. 

From the dally tables of weather of the Meteorological 
Office for 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1882, which 
happened to be in my possession, I have obtained the 
following results, showing the prevalence of fog at different 
stations at 8 a m. 

The first column {b) shows the number of days percent, 
of blue sky or free from cloud at 8 a.m., and the.d>econd 
column f/) the number of days per cent, when fog more 
or less prevailed at that hour. 


Aberdeen and Dover have by far the largest number of 
line mornings, Aberdeen, Valencia, and Hurst Castle the 
smallest number of fogs. 

The following list, from data of the second order 
stations of the Royal Meteorological Society, shows the 
percentage of fogs—that is, the number of days with fog 
—for eleven stations, during the years October 1879 to 
September 1882. 

D»y.offog. Note.. 

Carmarthen . 45 ... No observalioiis in 1880. 

.Soathbourae . 4'8 

Ramsgate . 5 

Cheltenham . 7 

Eastbourne . 7'Q Only two years’observations. 

Llandudno . 8 8 

Babbocombe. 14‘6 

Hereford. I9‘i .. Only one year’s observations. 

Croydon. 25 9 

Strathfield Turgis ... 26 

Norwood. 34'5 

The following table gives the results of the registration 
of bright Sunshine by glass recorders at seven places in 
the South of England. The figures give the number of 
hours of bright sunshine recorded in the four years, 1883, 
1884, 1885,.and 1886. In the cases of St. Lawrence, Isle 
of Wight, and St. Leonard's, where data for only two 
years existed, the result is arrived at by multiplying the 
value in each case by two. Eastbourne only recorded in 
1886, and the result for this year has been multiplied by 
foaf._ The second column gives the number of hours 
of bright sunshine in November and December 1885, and 
January and February 1886. 

City of London. 3925 62 

. 5713 aaa 

OrcCTwch . 48^5 157 

Eastbourne. .. 6600 300 

St. Lawrence, I.W. 6774 ... ... 316 

Soathbourae . bfit 

St. Leonard’s . 6880 t ^ 

Thii absence of light must tell decidedly on the vital 
force of the community, taken as a whole, and even If 


.35 

we had no dense fogs it would be worth cleansing our 
atmosphere to get the proper amount of sunshine. 

In the great fogs of 1880, the death-rate of London rose 
from 27-1 for the week ending January 24 to 48‘l fpr the 
week ending February 7, which was the period oX. thickest 
fog. The death-rate for nineteen provincial towns in this 
last week was 26'3. At Croydon the rate only rose from 
35 to 36. In this period of three weeks from January 24 to 
February 14, the excess of deaths over the average in 
London was 2994. Probably ten times as many were ill 
from the combined effects of smoke and cold. In the 
week ending February 7, the deaths from whooping-cough 
were unprecedentedly numerous, 248, and from bronchitis, 
1223. Clearly, persons liable to bronchial attacks should 
if possible keep out of London during winter anticyclones. 

The moral reaction of this atmosphere is well worthy 
of consideration. If smoke were got rid of, there would 
be a great revival of plant vigour and human gaiety, the 
housewives who now give up in despair the attem(rt to 
keep their houses bright and clean would no longer lose 
heart, the dull brick walls would begin to deck themselves 
with colour and ornament, the grime which seems to per¬ 
vade everything would disappear, and sky and earth would 
appear in their natural brilliancy. 

As the result of a computation taking into account the 
damage to buildings, furniture, ceilings, wall-papers, works 
of art of all kinds, the extra washing, and coniequent 
wear and tear, for 4,000,000 people, window-cleaning, 
waste of coal, extra lighting requirra, chimney-sweeping, 
loss of time by artists, &c., impairment of health, and 
many other items, it appears that the loss by our waste¬ 
ful method of burning coal must be about £^poafoo a 
year. 

There are many ways by which bouseholdera may 
economize in the use of fuel. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned, the use of hot-water pipes and coils at low pressure 
heated by a coke stove, improved kitcheners, anthracite, 
patent fuel, mineral oil, and gas. With a reduced price 
of gas, gas cooking-ranges ought to come into geaernl 
use. Gas fires throughout a house, except perhaps in one 
room where an open fire might be kept up, save the fisl- 
lowing expenses ' burning fuel at times when not re¬ 
quired, labour and wear and tear in carrying coals, dirt 
and blackening of ceilings, &c., wood for lighting, sweeping 
of chimneys, coal-scuttles, fire-irons, emery, and the very 
considerable amount of domestic labour now taken up by 
cleaning, laying, and attention generally. 'Wherever an 
open coal fire is insisted on, the various improved grates 
may be employed with great advantage both for economy 
and smokelessness. Rows of houses could probably be 
heated economically by hot-water or steam plfw from 
a boiler in a central position ; but the uncertainties of 
our climate make independent arrangements on the whole 
preferable. Wasteful ranges might be subject to a tax, 
which the wasteful householder might be presumed to be 
capable of paying Without inconvenience, and smoky 
chimneys should not be allowed to pollute the atmosjAere 
with impunity. This would have an effect opposite to 
that of the tax on light, the window-tax, which vexed 
the last generation, for it would tend to increase the 
brightness of London dwellings by (be admission of 
sunlight. 

The method of heating water by the arrangement known 
as the “ Geyser ” or " Therma " has the merit of utilising 
nearly the whole of the heat given off by the gas in burn¬ 
ing. This could be employeof at the top of the house^ the 
hot water running into pipes in the rooms or on landings, 
and finally into a cistern in the kitchen, and here, if neces¬ 
sary, an ordinary boiler for heating coils in the upper 
part of the house or in the hall wouldf utilize the water not 
yet coole^to th^ temperature of the air. 

Tlfc abolition of smoke would certainly effect a very 
large saving to the community, and would add greatly to 
the ameniiy pf the climate, not only of London, but of all 
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the adjoining counties. Tho«^atldl of acres in the en¬ 
virons could be acquired and turned into gardens with the 
savings of a single year in the perfect combustion of fuel. 
In times of distress a sum equal to the wages of 100,000 
labourers is now thrown away in the manufacture of an 
artificially coloured atmosphere. Remedies in accordance 
with science are at hand ; it only remains for society to 
see that they are applied. 


DESICCATED HUMAN REMAINS. 
COME time ago, Signor S. Marghieri, the Mexican 
archseologist, while-exploring the eastern side of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains in Mexico, at an elevation of 
nearly seven thousand feet, discovered and explored a her¬ 
metically sealed cave. The floor was nearly smooth, the 
sides rough and rugged, and the vault covered with 
stalactites. At the far end of the cave, which was of con- 
BU^!|tltble dimensions, four mummified human bodies were 
fdiwd' The bodies—a full-grown male and female, and 
a 111% and girl—were in a sitting posture, hands crossed 
on the breast, and knees approaching the chin, with the 
head inclined forward. 'Ihey were all carefully en¬ 
shrouded in burial garments, and accurately placed facing 
the rising sun. We may suppose that the elder male and 
female were husband and wife. They sat side by side ; 
the elder child, a boy, was placed to the right of the 
father ; the younger, a little girl, to the left of the mother. 
There was no trace of any implements, utensils, or per¬ 
sonal effects: nor were there on the walls hieroglypnics 
or pictographs. The cave had been sealed by means of 
sun-dried, adobe bricks, and adobe paste or plaster, 
together with natural rocks from the mountain. So well 
was the work done that none but an acute observer would 
have noticed the artificial closure. 

The bodies were brourt t to San Francisco, and bought 
by Mr. J. Z. Davis, by whom they were presented to the 
State Mining Bureau, in the archseological department of 
which they are now preserved. The following descrip¬ 
tion of them is taken from a careful report drawn up by 
Dr. Winslow Anderson, for the Board of Trustees of the 
California State Mining Bureau 

These naturally mummified bodies differ from mummies 
proper, in the general acceptation of the term, inasmuch 
as no embalming process for their preservation was used. 
They were desiccated in their cave sepulchre by natural 
elements. The dry hot atmosphere extracted all the 
moisture from the tissues, and the bodies literally dried 
up as we would dry jerk-teef,or as the Indians of to-day 
dry the bison (buffalo) meat which keeps for years. 

There is no evidence of these bodies having undergone 
any preparatory process. The brain, heart, lungs, abdo¬ 
minal and pelvic viscera are all intact and dried to a 
solid consistency. 

The elder male body is about five feet eight inches tall, 
and Well proportioned. The bones are hrge, and he 
mustfaavehadanexcellentphysique. He probably weighed 
between one hundred and eighty and two hundred 
pounds. All the body now weighs is fourteen pounds. 

The integument is well preserved, and presents the 
appearan<lie of dried hide, or thick parchment, of a dark 
gray colour, and all that remains between it and the bones 
are the dri^ muscles, logons, nerves, and fascia. The 
body is well developed, tM shoulders measuring from one 
acromion process to the other, three hundred and ninety 
millimetres (about fifteen and a half inches); the bands 
are small, and the fingers tapering; the feet are also 
. email, measuring two jbundred and forty millimetres 
(about nine and a half inches), and highly arched. The 
phalanges of the digits are perfect, each having the nor¬ 
mal number of bones, anfl the ungual appendages are well 
prejfarv^ and not unusually long. 

Tne bod V has dried in the sitting posture, hands crossed 


and knees drawn towards the chia The cheek and lips 
on the left side protrude. This probably occurred during 
the time of mummification; the moisture leaking from the 
interior of the brain and surrounding tissues, throu^ the 
cribriform plate of the ethmoid at the anterior portion of 
the calvaria, through the cribriform foramina into the 
inferior meatus nasi, and the head being inclined toward 
the left, produced this bulging from the force 6f gravita¬ 
tion. Being itself in turn dried up, the mouth main¬ 
tained its present shape. Short stiffWirs can be seen on 
the head. The eyebrows and eyelashes are also distinctly 
visible. A little hair can also be noticed on the upper 
Iip, but very little beard anywhere on the face. The ears 
are closely pressed against the sides of the head, and only 
the cartilages remain. The eyes are quite perfect, and 
present a slight outward obliquity. The nose, originally 
broad, has been more flattened by the shrinking oi the 
cartilages .-tnd the alae nasi. The lips are stiff and solid, 
and the tongue is shrivelled to the consistency of cork. 
There is a full set of masticators in his mouth, thirty-two 
in number, and all quite well preserved. A few of the 
dentures only have the enamel worn down to the dentine. 
The ribs are large and well formed, indicative of a well¬ 
shaped chest. The genitalia are well preserved. On the 
head there has been a large growth of hair, on the face 
very little, and on the body scarcely any at all. 

Owing to the dried integument and fascia covering the 
cranium, accurate measurements of the skull are well 
nigh impossible. The following measurements, however, 
have been made with as much Chre and accuracy as the 
subject permitted. The cranial measurements are as 
follows: circumference, 530 millimetres ; length, occipito¬ 
frontal, 178 mm ; breadth, bi-bregmatic, 140 mm.; breadth 
of frontal, 108 mm.; height, 135 mm.; facial angle, 71“. 

The sutures and wormian bones cannot be ms^ted. 
The malar bones are quite prominent and the lower 
maxillary and face may be classified with the group 
orthognathous. 

A careful study of this mesocephalic head would indt- 
cate that its possessor was of more than average intelli¬ 
gence. The perceptives are well developed. And, 
although the animal passions undoubtedly predominate, 
there is enough veneration or religion to class it among 
the scaphocepbalic skulls. 

_ The elder female body is in a better'stAt'e of preserva¬ 
tion than the preceding body. From a measurement of 
1 the individual bones, she would be about five feet five 
inches tall, and weighed, perhaps, about one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy pounds. The body 
weighs, in its present condition, only twelve pounds. The 
posture, integument, body, &c., resemble the one pre¬ 
viously described. The large, oval pelvis, and the once 
well developed mammae bear unmistakable evidence of 
gestation. The hands and feet are small and well shaped ; 
the foot measuring only two hundred and fifty millimetres 
(about eight and one half inches). On the bead is a 
luxuriant growth of hair, which centuries have not suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying. It is very fine in texture, of a dark 
brown colour, and entirely unlike any Indian hair seen 
to-day. A curious feature is observed in connection with 
the small, well-proportioned ears, both of which are per¬ 
fectly preserved, and that is, in each lobe is worn, even in 
the stillness of death, a piece of hollow bamboo or reed, 
about forty millimetres in length, and ten millimetres in 
diameter. This was probably consideretkan ornament in 
her day. The Indians of to-day pierce the helix and anti¬ 
helix of the ear, through which holes they suspend orna¬ 
ments of different kinds. The single perforation in the 
lobe of this mummified woman’s ear would indicate a cus¬ 
tom observed by her people, similar to the customs in 
vogue in the more civilized countries, and are not usually 
observed by Indiansof our own period. 

The eyes are singularly perfect, presenting a slightly 
outward and upward obliquity of the externid canthu 
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The is also quite ^erlect, and inclined to be Mtber 
brMd and flat than Uiin and protruding. The malar bones 
aie very prominfnt. The lips are thin and stifiT, and the 
ton^e is dried and solid. Two central incisoresand one 
canine of the superior maxillary are gonCj and several 
other teeth are badly caried. 

Here, again, $he hair and dried integument prevent 
absolutely accurate cranial measurements. The skull 
measures: circunderence, 503 millimetres; length, 
occi{Hto-frontal, 166 mm.; breadth, bi-bregmatic, 128 
mm.; breadth of frontal, 103 mm.; height, 13a mm.; 
facial angle, 69°. 

This skull presents a large forehead and well-developed 
reasoning powers. It is very rare to find so good a head 
among Indian women of to-day. 

The little boy seems to have been about seven years 
old. The Httle fellow had been enveloped in his burial 
shrouds the same as the larger bodies—-hands crossed on 
the chest, knees doubled on the breast, and the head in¬ 
clined forward. All the bodies were probably tiedin this 
position when placed in the cave. The body is about 
three feet tall, and weighs now only three pounds. The 
same general characteristics as to skin, tissues, bones, 
&c., that were observed in the preceding bodies, may 
also be seen here. The head is well developed for a boy 
of his age. The hair has been broken ofiT near the scalp. 
Only the cartilaginous parts of the ears remain. There 
is the same contour of face—flat nose, high cheek-bones, 
outward obliquity of the eyes, &c. The upper and lower 
incisores and canine of the temporary or milk teeth are 
gone, and the permanent set coming at their roots in the 
alveolar processes. 

The two anterior molars of the superior maxillary are | 
just appearing through the alveolar processes, estab¬ 
lishing the age with tolerable accuracy at about seven 
years. 

In circumference the skull measures 440 millimetres ; 
length, occipito-frontal, 146 mm. ; breadth, bi-bregmatic, 
120 mm.; breadth of frontal, 60 mm.; height, 114 mm.; 
facial angle, 71°. 

A considerable part of the burial shroud remains about 
the body yet. The major portion of it is cotton fabric, 
firmly secured around the body by a stronger cord, made 
of braided hair. 

The little girl may have been about fourteen to eighteen 
months of age. She weighs only a piound and a half. She 
has been enveloped in an animal's skin, the better to pro¬ 
tect the tender frame. Both feet are gone, and the tibia 
and fibula protrude through the skin. The four upper 
and four lower incisores, with the corresponding canine 
teeth, have made their appearance, showing the child to 
be about fourteen to eighteen months old. Otherwise the 
same features are noticeable in this as in the proceding 
figures. 

It would appear that the group of four belong to one 
family, and that they were buried by friends, and her¬ 
metically sealed in this cave for fear of some real or 
imaginary foe. It may have been at the time of the 
Spanish invasion, or it may have been during the warlike 
times anterior to this date, when the Artec confederation 
was warring xvith the Toltec people. 

From thtir physical and mental developments the race 
seems to have been a superior one. 

The filial features observed in these bodies are not 
those found in that locality now. The cranial confieura- 
tions andphpical appearances would rather favour Aztec 
lineaments than thoce of the Indian of to-day. The fine 
dark brown hair is certainly not Indian, nor do the small 
hands and feet bear much resemblance to the huge hands 
and feet we see on the Indians now living. 

The fabrics found on the bodies, forming the burial 
shrOuds, are chiefly composed of cotton, hair, hide, 
.grasses, and the bark of willows. The' codon is twisted 
and coarsely woven, each thread being from a half tq one 


millimetre in diameter. The hair is treated in like 
manner occasionally, although usually it is braided with 
three or four divisions in each cord. ' Frequently we find 
strong strands made of strips of hide covered with willow 
bark. 

Although the weaving of this interesting people is that 
known as the “ plainprocess—that is, where the weft 
passes alternately under and over the threads of the 
warp, producing more or less open mesh cloth—yet con¬ 
siderable skill and Ingenuity were observed in the manu¬ 
facturing of their blankets, mats, and ornamental cloths, 
which were frequently interwoven with beads and coloured 
threads, presenting various designs. Grasses and straws 
were also woven into mats and cloths, which were of ^eat 
durability. The skins of animals were also used for 
clothing purposes. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

M r. WALLACE, in his great work .»The ,Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution of Animals,” divideH the 
Oriental or Indian region of Mr. Sclater into four sub- 
regions, of which Java, Sumatra, Malacca, Borneo, and 
the Philippine Islands form one, which be calls the Indo- 
Malayan. In his discussion of the Indo-Malayan sub- 
region Mr. Wallace recognizes several subdivisions of it, 
and treats of the Philippine Islands as one of the most 
important of these. Though acknowledging the existence 
of divisions of bis sub-regions, he failed to give them 
technical names, as being at that time uncalled for. 

The purpose of this papier is to show that the Philip¬ 
pines tnemselves are separated into several distinct 
zoological divisions, and it seems therefore necessary for 
their study to give technical names to the primary and 
secondary divisions of the already recognized sub-regions. 
The terms province and lub-province seem least 
objectionable, and will be made use of, the Philippine 
Islands thus forming one of the provinces of the Indo- 
Malayan sub-region, and the divisions of the group itself 
sub-provinces. 

The zoological province of the Philippines is co-exten- 
sive with the political division of the same name, with 
perhaps the exception of the islands of Sulu and Tawi 
Tawi, which lie between the Philippines and Borneo, but 
are claimed by the .Spanish. 

The sub-provinces proposed are—first, the Northern 
Philippines, coitsisting of Luzon and Marinduque, and a 
number of other small islands about Luzon ; second, Min¬ 
doro ; third, the Central Philippines, made up of the 
Islands of Panay, Negros, Giiimaras, Zebu, Bohol, and 
Masbate ; fourth, the Eastern Philippines, comprising the 
islands of Samar and Leyte ; fifth, the Southern Philip¬ 
pines, embracing the great island of Mindanao, v4ith 
Basilau, and perhaps Sulu ; and sixth, the Western 
Philippines, consisting of the islands of Paragua or 
Palawan, and Balabac. 

The geographical positions of these sub-provinces are 
so far fortunate, that these names show their relations 
to each other very closely, as may be seen by consulting 
a map of the archipelago. 

Of the sub-provinces, the Western Philippines, made up 
of Paragua and Balabac, and perhaps the Calamines, is 
of most importance, its animal life being much more 
closely allied to that of Borneo than that of any other 
sub-province of the group. This is especially noticeable 
in its mammals, of which it possesses, in common with 
Borneo, the genera Tragulus, Tupaia, and Manis, which 
are apparently absent from the rest of the archipelago. 
Of Bornean genera of birds, not found elsewhere in the 
group, fora, Crinigtr, Polyplectron, Tiga, and Batracho- 
examples. This sub-province has evidently 
received a large part of its fauna from North Borneo 
thjrough Balabac, at a comparatively recent date, and 
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«hice its s^aration, on the north, from the rest of 
the Philippines, so that these genera have not flowed 
over into Mindoro and Luron. In addition to these 
apparently late arrivals from Borneo, the sub-province 
possesses a large number of peculiarly Philippine birds 
and mammals, which show it to be an integral part of 
the province. 

The rest of the Philippines would seem to have received 
their ^elsyan fauna at another time, and by the other 
way ofSniu and Mindanao. They possess the mammalian 
genera, Caltopithecus, Tarsius, and Cervus, which are 
apparent^ wanting in the western sub-province, and the 
genera Jnacacus, Sus, Viverra, Parad^xurus, and Sciurus 
in common with it. Of birds, the genera Loriculus, Cyclo- 
pst/ta, Puceros, and Penelopides are examples of forms 
which are more or less generally distributed ovejr, the 
archipelago outside of the western sub-province, 

The grounds for dividing the Philippines mt of 
Patagua into sub-provinces are, to a great extent, based 
upon species, and especially upon the existence in 
eacit of representative forms of the genera Loriculus, 
Bucii'cs, Penelopides, Pitta, Ckrysocolaptes, Dtarum, 
Cinnyris, &c. The hornbills form perhaps the most 
striking example of this distribution of representative 

r ies. Of tne eleven species of hornbills obtained in 
islands, the western sub-province has one, the 
southern three, the central two, the eastern two, Mindoro 
one, and the northern sub-province two, and we have 
found no case of a single species occupying more 
than one btdJ-province, or of more than one species of a 
genus in a single sub wovince. The genus Ckrysocolaptes 
of woodpeckm is also noticeable, each sub province 
possessing its own species, with the exception of Mindoro, 
which lacks the genus altogether. The genus Loriculus 
of the parrots is of the same character. Of other animals 
than birds, the genus Sciurus of mammals, and Draco, 
the flying lizards, seem to have representative species in 
each sul^province, and tl^ land-mollnsks are probably 
dfstributed in the same 

The above examples are a few that come to mind before 
a careful study of our collections has been made, and 
they do not by any means show all the reasons for the 
conchuions arrived at. These are the results rather of 
the general observations of five careful men who have 
been collecting and studying in the Philippines during the 
last year. During this time we have visited and collected 
in Mteen islands of the group, and these the largest and 
moat important. I am satisfied that the study of our 
collections with the aid of the libraries and collections at 
home, will only strengthen the conclusions of this paper. 
It may be necessary to make the so-called western sub¬ 
province of more imporwnce in the arrangement, but the 
non-existence in nature of exactly equivalent divisions of 
any kind is well recognised. 

It is hoped that our work may aid in untangling some 
of those puzzles in which students of Philippine zoology 
have found themselves involved, and that it will also add 
considerably to the sum of knowledge concerning this, as 
yet, imperfectly known corner of the earth. 

Manilla, July 2, 1888. J. B. Steere. 


eastward, while the upper ones are from the westward. 
This aprwars to be a common occurrence in this locality. 

“ 9 June I.—Weather cloudy all ni^ht, and wind-force 
2’3, gradually veering, till at 3.^a.m. it was to the north¬ 
ward of east. Barometer rising slowly. At 6 a.m. the 
wind shifted to the north-east in a ram-squall; nimbus, 
and n generally dark appearance in the sky. At 7 a.m. 
the officer of the watch sent down to tell me the baro¬ 
meter had fallen o iz of an inch in the previous hour. I 
was about to commence dressing at the time, but, hurry¬ 
ing on my things, I looked at the aneroid in my fore- 
cabin, and found the report correct I immediately reset 
the aneroid and went on deck, and although there were 
no signs of any forthcoming disturbance, the light sails 
and mainsail were taken in. At 7.20 I had the barometer 
again read, when it was reported to have risen nearly 
inch in the twenty minutes. I went down imme¬ 
diately, and found by the aneroid this jump had taken 
place. During this time there was no change in the 
weather, though the wind drew to the north-north-east.’’ 


Now there is no doubt whatever that the barometer 
went up 9/100 in twenty minutes. Of course, it cannot be 
known,to an hour when it previously dropped 12,85 the 
instmsaent was not read between 6 a.m. and 7 a.m., and 
the drop may possibly have been greater even, and also 
may have taken place as suddenly as it rose afterwards. 
There is no doubt that some extraordinary disturbance of 
the atmosphere took place, though beyond the foregoing 
observations we neither saw nor experienced anything of 
it. Thd following are the actual readings of the mercurial 
barometer 
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Pelham Aldrich. 


NOTES. 

The following is tb* list of names recommended by the 
President and Council of the Royal Society for elccrion into the 
Council for the year 1889, it the fortbeomiag ennhrenary 
meeting on the 30th imt. 1—President: Prof. George Gabriel 
Stokes. Treasurer: Dr. John Evans. Secretaries: Prof. 
Michael Foster and Lord Rayleigh. Foreign Secretary: Prof. 
Alexander William Williamson. Other Members of the 
Council: Prof. Henry Edward Armstrong, Henry Bowman 
Brady, Charles Baron Clarke, Dr. William Huggins, John 
Whilaker Hulke, Prof. John W. Judd, Dr. Edward Emanuel 
Klein, Prof. E. Ray Lankester, Prof. Herbert McLeod, Sit 
James Paget, Bart., William Pole, William Henry Preece, 
Sir Henry E. Roicoe, Dr. Edward John Routh, Prof. 
Arthur William Rucker, and Captain William James Lloyd 
Wharton, R.N. 


BAROMETRIC OSCILLATIONS. 

T he following account of what apprars to have been 
the pasting of H.M. wrveying-tnip Egeria through 
the embryo of a e||idoiiic disturbance, has been received 
from Captain Aidiich, of that ihip. 

Admiraity, August i. W. J. L Wharton. 

Ii.M.S. “titria,” at sta,Jum 6, 1888. 

I send the ftdJowing exUact from my journal, which 
may pcMsibly be of intereet to meteorolopsts 
“^#*^31.— . . . ThetehM been a swell from the south- 

sTest during the day. The lower cleuds come from he 


The Pasteur Institute, Paris, is to be opned on the 13th 
inst., in presence of numerous delegates of the Frwdi Aca¬ 
demies of Science and of Medicine, and of, the Medical and 
Scientific Faculties. President Carnot will perhaps be present. 

We regret to announce the death of the well-known geologist, 
Dr. Theodor Kjerulf, Profeeeor at the University of Chrirtiaoia, 
and Director of the Geological Survey of Norway. He died 
at Christiania on October 25, at the age of liasy-duee. He 
received his appointment as Professor la 1858, and sfaice that 
lime has made many important coniHbutiom to geological 
science. 
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TM* <Se*th li Mnoun«Ki of Herr Johimn lCria«h, ProfeMor 
«f iSoolqgy «nd Pjorecter of the Royal Joseph Polytechnic at 
Budapest. 

Thm first wing of the Durban) College of Sdence, Newcastle, 
was opened by the Princess Louise cn Monday. The plana for 
the stmctOTc as a whole are very elaborate, and it is expected 
that the building, when coCapleted, will be a great ornament to 
Newcastle. The wing just opened is aboat a third of the 
CoBege, and has cost /^23,ooo. The remainder will be built 
when the necessary lands are raised. Many of those who 
took part in the opening ceremony afterwards met at lun¬ 
cheon. Mr. John Motley, responding for the House of 
Commons, referred to the number of eminent men of science 
now in Parliament. Touching on the question how far 
Parliament may be expected in future to sanction expenditure 
for the promotion of such ohjects as the Durham College of 
Sdence has been founded to maintain, Mr. Morley said th.« the 
House of Commons would be willing to sanction grants from 
the public purse for objects of this kind in proportion to one 
thing, and that was to the evidence that could be brought before 
them that in localhies an effort had been made to prise as 
abundant funds as these localkiea could provide. 

H. M. SURVUYIXG-SHjp Egfria, under the command of Captain 
P. Aldrich, R.N., has, during a r-'cent sounding cruise and 
search for reported banks to the south of the Friendly Islands, 
obtained two very deep soundings, of 4295 fathoms and 4430 
fathoms (equal to 5 English miles) respectively; the Jatter in 
latitude 14* 37' S , longitude 175° 8' W. ; the other libout I2 
miles to the southward. These depths are more than 1000 
fathoms greater than any before obtained in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, and ate only surpassed, as far as is yet known, in three 
spots in the world—one off the north east roast of Japan, of 
4655 fathoms, found by the United Slates s s. Tuscarora : one 
of 447S fathoms, sooth of the I-sdrone Islands, by the 
Chatltngtr ; and one of 4561 fathoms, north of Porto Rico, by the 
United States ship Blake. Captain Aldrich's soundings were 
obtained with a Lucas sounding-machine and galvanised wire. 
The deeper one occupied three hours, and was obtained in a 
considerably confused sea, a specimen of the bottom being 
successfully recovered. Temperature of the bottom, 33'’7 F. 

It appears from the Annual Report of the Societe des 
Katnralistes de Moscon, which was read at its annual meeting 
on October 15, that the Society now has 535 members. During 
the post year the Society sent out MM. Zarudnyi, Liivinoff, 
Lorentx, Milutin, Kosmorsky, Ciolenkin, and Rostovtseff for the 
exploration of the Transcaspian region and the Caucasus, as 
well 01 for rOolugical and botanical explorations in several pro¬ 
vinces of CMrol Russia. Besides its Bulletin, the Society has 
brought out a new {nslalment of its Mfmoires. 

The courses of lectures a’ the Tomsk University were opened 
on September 13. There are already sixty-nine students, all 
Siberians. 

Notwithstanding the considerable difficulties which have 
been met whh in the digging of a canal to connect the Obi with the 
Yenisei, and the want of money for the completion of the under 
taking, the work of connecting the two great arterlps of naviga¬ 
tion In Siberia is still advancing. In the summer of the present 
year a boat 56 feet long and 14 feet wide, taking 3i feet of water, 
wat drawn from the Obi Into the Yenisei with a load of 40 
tons of Sour. The two rivers are 630 miles apart. 

Oh October 17. 1887. Mr. William Colenso, F.R.S., read 
before the Hawke’s Bay Philosophical Institute a “Jubilee 
peper," entitled “Fifty Years Ago in New Zealand." This 
paper has now been published. It contains, taoong totker 
interesting records, an excellent account of the Introduction of 


i the printing-press into New Zealand, and of the printing of the 
New Testament in the Maori language in 1837. Recalling the 
events of his life during his long residence in New Zealand, Mr. 
Colenso refers to December 35, 1835, ahen he met Darwin in 
the Bay of Islands, and spent with him “ a happy long day." 

Tmk atomic weight of tin has been redetermined by Prof. 
Classen and Dr, BongarU, of Aix-la-Chapelle. Four distinct 
series of detcnnuuUioas have been matle, including in all no 
lest than forty-seven separate estimations. The accuracy of the 
work may be judged from the fact that the diHerence ^tween 
the highest and lowest values obtained is no m ire than o 4. The 
first senes consisted in oxidising pure tin to stsnnic oxide, and 
thus determining the ratio Sn 1 The purest commercial tin 
was ti^en as the starting-point, and the o 5 percent, of impurities 
remoiwliy the following process. It was first converted to 
stannicebloride, SnCU, by the action of dry chlonne gas; the 
chloride was next fractionally distilled, and a portion eventually 
obtained boiling constantly at too* C. This was diluted with 
water, and treated with solution of sodium sulphide until the 
precipitate.l sulphide of tin redissolved ; a quantity of caustic 
soda solution was then added, and the liquid allowed to stand for 
a few days. It was subsequently submitted to electrolysis in 
weighed platinum dishes, upon the interior surface of which the 
tin was deposited as a beautiful silver-white metal. The tin 
obtained in this manner was exceedingly pure, and eminently 
suitable for nse in atomic weight determinations. Weighed 
quantities of it were, in the first series of experimeSts, oxidized 
with redistilled nitric acid ; the excess of acid was expelled upon 
a water-bath, and the residual stsnnic oxide first gently ignited 
over a small flame, and finally more strongly healed in a muffle 
furnace. The mean atomic weight derived from eleven such 
exiseriments is 11876, a value considerably higher llian the 
usually accepted one, il7’8, bosel upon Dumas’s redetermination 
i)S 1858. In the second series the ratio of Sn i CI4 + aNHiCl 
was estimated, as given by electrolysis of the double chloride of 
tin and ammonium, SnCl*. 2NH4CI. Pure stannous chloride 
[wepared as above was readily converted into this double salt 
which was obtained in fine crystals. Weighed quantities were 
dissolved in solution of ammonium oxalate and submitted to 
electrolysis, the tin being again deposited, washed, dried, and 
weighed. Sixteen such estimations give the mean value 1 i8'8l. 
The third series were precisely analogoas, the double chloride 
of tin and potassium being employed ; the mean of ten determina¬ 
tions afifords the number 11883. In the foiirih series pure 
leirabromide of tin was electrolyzed in presence of ammonium 
oxalate and oxalic acid, and the ratio Sn : lir^ thus arrived at. 
The mean result of ten experiments in this series is 11873. 
Finally, the mean value deduced from the whole forty-seven 
expenments is 11877, or in round numbers it8’8, oxygen being 
taken at Stas's value, 15’96. If oxygen be 16, tin becomes 
slightly less than 119-1. 7'his important metal may therefore be 
added to the interesting list of those whose atomic weights are 
probably whole numbers, 

Mr, G. V. Hudson notes in the current number of the 
Entomologist that on March .7 be observed the hirgest 
assemblage of moths he has ever seen in New Zealand, They 
were flying round an electric light suspended from the yard-arm 
, of the steamship Aorangi, at the wharf m Wellington Harbour. 
He thinks that at a moderate computation there were over three 
hundred specimens. He could not cipturt any, owing to the 
great height of the light; bnt they appeared to be chiefly 
Mamestra composila and Ponna signala. Mr. Hudson point* 
go thri as a good instance of the efficiency of tb* electric light in 
attia^ngjnsectf. He has found that ah ordinary lamp will not 
■ttrabt man than a dozen or twenty specimeits, even under the 
most favourable drouiAitance#. .. 
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In the current number of the Zoologist Mr. John Cordetux 
hai tome vxluxble notes on the occurrence of Pallts’i sand grouse 
in Lincolnshire. Exclusire of the flocks seen near the coast lace in 
August and in September and October, which may piobably be 
referred to birds coming from the interior, and approadiing the 
sea before taking their departure, the number actually recorded 
as visiting Lincolnshire is, as far as Mr. Cordeaux is able to 
ascertain, about 184. Making a liberal allowance for flocks seen 
more than once, he thinks the number may certainly be estimated 
as considerably exceeding a hundred. Taking the dates ns they 
occur, the number in each flock, and the localities in which the 
birds have been seen, he is inclined to place the actual number 
at about 140 to 150 between May 18 and July 28. The number 
killed was twenty-five, of which sixteen were shot, eight died of 
poisoned grain, and one was killed on the railway. Mr. 
Cordeaux has no information which indicates that any sand 
grouse nested, or attempted to nest, anywhere in Lincolnshire. 

The current number (voi. xvi. Part 3) of the Transactions of 
the Asiatic Society of Japan contains a number of specimens of 
Amo foik-lore translated literally by Mr. Batchelor, whose 
name is already known to our readers in connection with Aino 
studies. Mr. Meik, a civil engineer, employed by the Japanese 
Government to t ravel round the Island of Yeso to advise as to 
the most suitable sites for the construction of harbours, describes 
his journey. He draws attention to the diurnal inequality of the 
tides on the Yeso coasts. This amounts to 3 feet at spring-tides 
along tile south-east coast, the maximum rise of a spring-tide 
being 6 feet, while the range of an ordinary spring-tide is about 
4i feet. The lowest tide at new and full moon occurs about 
10 a.ra., and the second daily tide reaches a minimum about 
three days and a half before new and full moon, or at the change 
of tides. On the south-east coast this minimum afternoon tide 
occurs about 6 p.m., and only registers a few inches, while on 
the west coast there is praeucally only one tide in the twenty- 
four hours for four days ^fore and one day after new and full 
moons, and during this period the tide takes sixteen hours to 
rise and eight to fall. Mr. Parker discourses in his usual very 
learned way on the Chinese and Annamese languages. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Science of Christiania, 
Prof G. Storm demonstrated the identity between Ginnunga 
Gap, referred to in the Sagas, and meaning the *• World’s 
End,” and the present Davis Straits. 

The first discovery of remains of cave-dwellers in Scandinavia 
has been made in a cave in the Great Ctrl’s Island, in the 
Baltic, a couple of miles west of the Island of Gothland. Last 
year a farmer, while digging for mould for a plantation, dis¬ 
covered in a cave or grotto layers of ashes and charcoal mixed 
with bones. The latter, having been forwarded to the Royal 
Museum at Stockholm, were found to be the bones of horses, 
bullocks, pigs, birds, and fislies. In consequence of this dis¬ 
covery, Viof. G. Lindstrom commissioned Dr. L. Kolmodin to 
carry out excavations in this cave in a scientific manner ; and 
the result is that indubitable remains of cave-dwellers have been 
found. The cave is situated about 20 metres above the sea-level, 
and consists of two parts, an outer one, about 12 metres long and 
7 metres wide at the mouth, and an inner one, about 9 metres 
long and limetrewide; the lattar leading into a transverse gallery 
run^g south-west and north-enat. Dr. Kolmodin began by exca¬ 
vating the layers at the mouth oif the cave, and here he encoun¬ 
tered, almost in the exact spot where the fire-place had been, a 
grave 5 metres in length, a| mcires in width, and 3*2 metres in 
depth. There are alternate layers of ashes and charcoal, inter¬ 
spersed with remains of the aa|inaU named above. The bones , 
of “domestic ” animals decrease in quantity downwards, whilst 
those of seals increase. The taplorer found, at a depUi of 24 
decimetres, fragments of coarse pottery of a primitive kind 


and some chips of flint ; at a depth of 28 dedmetres 
an implement of flint ; and in the lowest layer, at 33 
decimetres depth, two small drills of bone. Several of the 
fragments of pottery found below a depth of 24 decimetres 
bore traces of simple ornamentation. Everywhere in the 
layers were found bits of granite and chalk, clearly showing 
that they had been split by fire. Most of the bones had been 
split or crushed, and the marrow extracted. Among the remains 
was part of a human cranium. It may be added that the island 
on which the discovery was made is only a couple of hundred 
acres in extent, and uninhabited. 

The Pekin correspondent of a Shanghai newspaper writes 
that a special edition of a work on natural philosophy, compiled 
by Dr. Martin, the head of the Foreign College of Pekin, has 
been prepared for the use of the Emperor of Chino, and that 
sixteen volumes of Macmillan’s Science Primers have been trans¬ 
lated into Chinese by Dr. Edkins, the well-known scholar, at the 
instance of Sir Robert Hart, the Inspector-General of Chinese 
Customs. “These elementary books will supply a want felt in 
the preparatory science schools which are now being inaugurated, 
especially in Tientsin. Excellent prefaces to the series, incul 
eating the advantages of a scientific training, praising the advance 
made in science in the West, and the valuable contribution or 
legacy which Sir Robert Hart, amid all his other work for the 
regeneration of China, is leaving, have been written by the two 
foremost statesmen in China—the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, and 
the Marquis Tseng. ” 

The ninth monihly part of “ The Cyclopedia of Education ” 
(Sonnenschein) has been issued. The work will be completed 
in about twelve parts. 

Dr. a. B. Griffiths has in the press “A Treatise on 
Manures,” which will be published by Messrs. Whittaker and 
Co , of Paternoster Square. 

Great pains are taken to secure that the penny science 
lectures at the Royal Victoria Hall shall be attractive and 
sMCcessfnl. On November 6, Mr. W. Lant Carpenter delivered 
a lecture on “Speech-Recording Machines.” The following 
are the announcements for the remainder of the present month : 
November 13, Mr. Harold Cox, “India”; November 20, Dr. 
\V. D. Halliburton, “The Throa and the Voice"; November 
27, Prof. H. G. Seeley, "Underground Heat.” 

Since September last a system of storm-warnings has been in 
use on the coasts of the Black Sea ; they aie issued from the 
Odessa Meteorological Station in connection with the Central 
Physical Observatory at St. Petersburg. Signals announcing 
the approach of strong north-eastern and south-western winds, 
as well as of storms, are shown at Odessa, Sebastopol, Kertch, 
Taganrog, Rostoff, Poti, and Batum. The signidi are the 
usual cones and cylinders. 

In the Jamaica Weather Report for the month of August, Mr. 
Maxwell Hall gives an interesting account of the more prominent 
features of some of ihe West Indian cyclones observed there 
during the last ten or twelve years. These hurricanes usually 
originate in the regions of heavy rains which advance os far 
north as latitude 15° in August and somewhat farther north in 
September and October. From November to July the rains 
withdraw nearer the equator, where the divergence of the air- 
currents is insufficient for their generation. AH the cycione* 
which have passed Jamaica confirm the theory of the influx of 
the wind towards the centre. Mr. Hall states that there Is a 
feature often observed in Jamaica which is not noticed eUewhere, 
viz. after a cyclone has passed, and is moving away, it drawt 
the winds and clouds after it for one or two days, and that Uiii 
fact enables him to draw conclusions as to the direction in which 
the cyclone is moving. 
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Thi tjiirtwnth yearly Report of the Foreet Meteorological 
Stations of the German Empire, for the year 1887, published by 
Dr. A. Mnttrich, contains monthly and yearly results for sixteen 
stations. The temperature and humidity are observed in the 
open country, in the forests, and in the crowns of the trees. The 
Keport contains, besides, other data bt interest, such as evapora¬ 
tion and rainfall, and the dates of first and last frosts. 

In b lecture delivered at Trevandrum by Lieut. Harold 
Ferguson, and reproduced in the Madras Mail, on “ Some 
Popular Errors about Snakes,” poisonous snakes are divided 
into three classes; (i) sea-snakes; (2) viperine snakes; and 
{3) poisonous colubrine snakes. All members of the first class 
.sre poisonous. The second class have flat tiiangular heads, 
and may be subdivided into pit vipers and true vipers. The 
true vipers are recognisable by having scales and not shields on 
the head, and the pit vipers by a deep depression between the eye 
.and nostril It is not easy to distinguish the third class at first 
sight from the harmless snakes, but it is an unfailing sign that 
the latter are covered on the head with large flat scales, which 
are absent from the head of poisonous^ colubrine snakes. With 
regard to Southern India, the poisonous snakes are not 
numerous. The largest is the dreaded hamadryad 
flaps), which is very rare. Other poisonous snakes found in that 
region are the cobra, the bungarus or krait, the callophis (four 
speciesj, two species of Trimeresw m, Dabma tlegans, and Edits 
laritiala. In all there are about twelve species of poisonous 
snakes, five of which inhabit the tow country—namely, the 
cobra, the two species of bungarus, the daboia, and the echis; 
the others are met with only in the hills 

The British Vice-Consul at C.sndin, in Valencia, in a recent 
report on the agriculture of his district, refers to the insect pests 
of that province. He says that almost all men and boys there 
are fond of shooting, and they ruthlessly slaughter the small in¬ 
sectivorous birda. The result is, of course, disastrous to the 
farmers. The apple-trees in the district have lieen almost all 
destroyed by a worm called locally “ haharriquer," which eats 
Its way into the trunks of the trees, and then spins a thick cob¬ 
web over the branches. The eggs, which number from thirty to 
fifty in each nest, are easily found ; but this is rarely, if ever, 
done. Strange to say, the worm confines its attention >0 apple- 
trees ; other fruit-trees flourish there At Luceine, in the same 
district, two species of insect pests ate found, both caterjnllars 
—ontga verdt and gusaro negro. The latter is difficult to deal 
with, as it burrows under the roots of plants, but the former 
is easily swept off the leaves by a net. The v»ea crop is attacked 
by the cadett, a worm, and the blanqutta, an aphis. To com¬ 
plete a list of the ills from which agriculture suffers in that region, 
mildew has this year attacked the vine. 

The JournaCdt la Chambre de Commeree de ConslanlinopU 
states that a method of solidifying petroleum has just been dis¬ 
covered. A small quantity of soap is added, and the mixture is 
heated. When the mixture is allowed to cool, the product can 
be cut into small cubes like those of compressed charcoal. Thus 
petroleum can be used as a combustible, it being now easy to 
transport and manipulate it. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens daring the 
past week include a Bonnet Monkey {blaeacus smicms-<i) from 
India, presented by Miss D. Hughes ; a Vervet Monkey (Cerco- 
pitheeus lalandii j) from West Africa, presented by. Miss 
Helena Blow; a Common Genet {GetteUa vulgaris) from Anda¬ 
lusia, presented by Lord Lilfotd, F.Z.S. ; a- Fox {Cams 

~—) from India, presented by Colonel Sir Oliver B. C. St. John, 
K-C.S.L, F.Z.S.; an Axis Deer [Cervus axis 9) Crom India, 
presented by Captain W. Miller ; two Hobbies {Faleo suMu/ee) 
from France, presented by M. P. A. Plchot; aPeregriSeFalcon 
(^aUoperegrtHus), captured at sea, off the coast of Florida, pre¬ 


sented by Captain J. Smith ; a Knot {TVinga eanuius), British, 
presented by Mr. C. Whymper, F.Z.S. ; a Pallas’s Sand-Grouse 
{Syrrkaptes paradoxus) {tom Fifeshire, N.B., presented by Mr. 
John Duncan j an Egyptian Vulture {Neophron perctupterus) from 
North Africa, presented by Captain A. Kent; a Polar Bear 
{Ursus mari/imus) horn the Arctic Regions, a Ruffed Lemur 
{Lemur varius) from Madagascar, a Yak {Potphagus grunniens 
9) from Tibet, deposited; a Blue Jay {CyanocUta cristata) 
from North America, purchased ; a Crested Pigeon {Ocyphaps 
lophotes), a Bolle’s Pigeon {Coliimba boliii), bred in the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Observation of Faint Minima of Variables.— Mr. S. 
C. Chandler has followed his Catalogue of Variable Stars by 
another much needed piece of work. Pointing out how deplor¬ 
ably deficient is our knowledge of the light-changes of such 
variables as become too faint Tor ordinary telescopes to follow 
them, he strongly urges {Astr. Journal, No. 183) upon the 
possessors of the great modern refractors that they could not better 
employ their high optical powers than in this neglected field. 
And in ordei to afford the greatest possible inducement for them 
to undertake such a research, or at all events to remove as many 
hindrances out of their way as possible, be has supplied the data 
necessary for identification for some sixty-nine or seventy stars, 
the minimum for which is fainter than the 12th moj^itude, 
together with a hypothetical ephemeris for the time of minimum 
for those stars which are likely to pass through that phase dnnng 
the next fourteen months. The time of minimum has been 
.assumed to precede that of maximum by o'4S of the period. 
Mr. Chandler believes that he has discovered a curious relation 
between the form of the light-curve and the period. He does 
not, however, give this relation, but expects that the minima 
will fall earlier than pretlicted for stars with periods of from five 
to ten months or longer than thirteen montns, but that in stars 
with periods from ten to thirteen months the minima will 
probably fall a little late. Argelander’s method of observation 
IS recommended. 

OxvoKN Lines in the .'solar .Si-ectrum.— M. Janssen 
has made a very toilsome, not to say somewhat dangerous, expe¬ 
dition in order to determine whether the groups of lines seen 
in the solar spectrum, and which he had shown to belong to 
oxygen, were wholly due to the influence of our atmosphere, or 
partly due to the absorption of oxygen in that of the sun. He 
therefore resolved to ascend Mont Blanc at a late period in the 
season, when the cold would be sufficiently intense to secure the 
absence of amr appreciable amount of water vapour from the 
atmosphere. The station chosen was that of Les Grands Mulct s, 
on account of the cabin there, which would afford shelter to the 
observers during the period that it might be necessary to continue 
the observations. The ascent was made on October 13, and 
the following day was devoted to the adjustment of the instru¬ 
ments. October i $ and 16 were most fortunately very fine days, 
and the observations were made under the most favourable con¬ 
ditions. The result was to show that both the bands and lines 
of oxygen, as identified by M. Janssen In the solar spectrum by 
his previous experiments, are due entirely to the earth's atmo¬ 
sphere. The system of bands—those in the red, in the yellow, 
and the blue, the intensity of which varied with the square of 
the density of the absorbing oxygen—was altogether wanting, 
and the groups of dark lines, vii. A, B, and a, which M. 
Janssen hod found, in the experiment* above referred to, to vary 
os the simple density, were so much enfeebled os to leave little 
doubt but that they, too, woidd ilisappear could we wholly 
eliminate the influence of our atmosphere. Of course this result 
does not prove the absence of oxygen from the sun, but merely 
that It does not show its presence by the same characteristic 
bands and groups of lines as it does in the case of our own 
atmosphere. 

New MinorPlanets.—H err Polisahos discovered three new 
minor plonats, No. 279 on October 25, No. 280 on October 20, 
and No. 281 qh October 31. Of these No. 279 may possibly 
prove to be MedoA, No. 149 ; and No. 280 was at first thought 
to be Oi^avia, Nq. 255, but is more psobably a new planet. 
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Comet* Fjiye and Barnaed.—T he following ephemerlde* 
for thete object* for Berlin midnight are in continuation of 
tboae given in Natukb, voI. xxxviiL p, 6a6 :— 


>2*3. 

Comtt i886 4/(Fayt). 

R.A. D«cl 

Co-nct 1383 
R.A. 

(Bamud). 

Decl 

Nov. 11 

... 8 "fi 9 . 

. 5 49 9 N. 

h. m. « 

4 30 3a 

.. 0 24-4 S. 

'3 

• 5 Z 39 • 

... f 8 59 • 

• S a7'6 

4 17 59 

• « S'4 

*5 

. 5 S'6 

4 4 55 

3 S‘ 26 . 

. I 46 7 

>7 

... 8 10 11 . 

• 4 44't 

.. 2 27 S 

J9 

... 8 II 15 . 

. 4 22'9 

3 37 39 • 

3 7'4 


... 8 12 9 . 

• 4 2-4 

3 23 43 • 

•• 3 457 

*3 

... 8 12 56 . 

■ 3 42 4 

3 9 45 

• 4 21-9 

as 

... 8 13 34 ■ 

,. 3 231 N. 

2 55 56 . 

•• 4 55-38. 


Discovery of a New Comet.— Mr. E. E. Barnard, Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton, discovered a new comet on 
October 30 (local time). Place at October 31-0399 G.M.T., 
R.A. 9h. 43m aa as. ; Decl. 15” 18' 52" .S. Daily motion, 
R,A. + im. 321. ; Ded. 9' n. Physical appearance: slightly 
elongated ; i'In diameter ; nth magnitude, or fainter; strong 
central condenaaticoi. 


At Grtmmuk an JVavemier I f 
Smriaea, yh. 14m.; tooths, tih. 44m. I3'2s. ; sets. l6:i. t4m. : 
right aac. on neridian, ] sh. 8 ^m.; decl. 17* 38' S. Sidereal 
iTmo at Sunset, igh. 39m. 

Moon (at First QuorterNovember 10, 

1^. om.i seta, oh, 2m.*; right as 
deel. 13* 20' S. 


Merdmy.. 5 27 ... 10 39 .. 

Venus..... 10 13 ... 13 57 

Mars. II 50 ... 15 38 .. 

Jupiter..., 9 10 ... 13 14 .. 

Saturn.... 22 41*... 67., 
Uranus... 4 22 .. 9 49 

Neptune.. 16 51*... o 36 


;is 

8 21 


Kiaht t< 


, 17 2I'7 . 

. 19 3'o • 

. 16 39'o . 
• 9 30'8 • 
. 13 I3'2 . 
3 S7'9 • 


7 6S. 
18 44 N. 


If is that of Ih* prsesdin* sv 


OccultmtioHs ef Start by tkt Moon (visible at Greenwich). 

Contsponding 

Nov. Star. Mtf. Disap. Reap. leal^^htfos 


12 ... Aquarii 

... s ... 

h. n. 

16... {•Ceti ... 

... 4 ... 

21 11 net 


Varuitll Start, 

Scar. 

R.A. 

Dad. 

U Cephei . 

05*%.. 

. si 16 N. 

Algol . 

3 0-9 .. 

. 40 3* N. 

X Tauri. 

3 54 S 

. 12 10 N. 

T Monocerotii ... 

6 19-2 .. 

. 7 9N. 

R Coni* Majo^.. 

7 J4'5 

. 16 12 N. 

R LcooU . 

9 4«'S . 

. 11 57 N. 

R Virginis 

12 32I .. 

. 7 36 N. 

U Viiginis. 

12 45 -4 .. 

. 6 7N. 

S Lyrm. 

18 46 0 .. 

. 33 «4 N. 

4 Aquite . 

19 46-8 .. 

. 043N. 

S Sagittse . 

«9 ^ •• 

. 16 20 N. 

R .Sagittse . 

20 90. 

.. 16 23 N. 

U Capriconii ... 

20 41-9 . 

.. 15 12 S. 

V Cygnl . 

. 20 47« . 

.. 34 14 N. 

ICepM . 

. 22 25 V . 

.. 57 S« N. 


12, 19 


Nov. h. 

13 ... 13 ... Venus at greatest distance from the Sun 

17 ... 4 ... Mercury at greatett elongation Afom the Sun 

19* east. 

Afttaar-Skawtrt. 

The principal periodic shower of the week is that of the 
LeoiMs, max. November 14, radiant R.A. 149", Decl. 22* N.: 
but no great display is to he expected this year or for several 
years (o come. Other showers are as follows 
R.A. Dad. 

From Lynx 125',.. 40’N, ... S»‘ift ; streaks. 

Near { tfrse Majuns ... 165 ... 30 N. „ 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The great Constantine Medal was awarded this year by the 
Russian Geographical Society to Prof. Romanovsky for hU 
geological work in Russian Turkestan. For more than five 
years the learned Professor explored various parts of Turkestan, 
and thus laid the first foundations for the geolo^cal knowledge 
of this region. His first work, “ Materials for the Geology of 
Turkestan,” was published in 1876, and It contained the 
description of eighty-eight species of fuesil animals (of which 
thirty-four were new species) and fourteen species of plants 
belonging to the Carbomferous, Triassie, Juraisic, and Chalk 
d-posttsof Turkestan; the Silurian and Devonian deposits of 
the region lieing so greatly metamorpho.sed as to have most of 
their fossils destroyed. This first work was soon followed by 
papers contributed to the VerhanMungen of the St. Peterabnrg 
Mineralogical Society, in which papers Prof. Romanovsky 
described the fossils of the Ferghana deposits (Upper Chalk, 
characterized l>y their richness in Ostvta, some of which belong 
to new genera), and the Sarvadan brown-coals, which contain the 
new lizard Brjniotamn Itanschanitum, and are of the same age 
as the Connecticut Trias Sandstone. The second part of the 
"Materials for the Geology of Turkestan,” published by Prof. 
Romanovsky, contains the description of ail the palatohtological 
collections gathered in 'I'urkestan by MM. MushketoPf, Syevert- 
soflf, Borbot-de-Marny, and Okladnykh ; and do less than 144 
species of fossils (of which forty-nine are new) have been describe 
m this second instalment of the "Materials." It was precisely the, 
polaontol^ical work of 1‘rof. Romanovsky which enabled M. 
Mushketon to arrive at the remarkable general conclusions os to 
the great features of the geology of Turkestan, which are em- 
IxKlied in his capital work, "'Turkestan,” and which rendered 
It possiblt for both geologists to draw up the geological map 
which illustrates it. 

At the same sitting the great medal of Count LUtke was 
awarded to Th. P. Koppen for bis work in botanical and 
zoological geography. His work on the distribution of Conifers 
in Russia, published in 1885, is aa exhaustive in^uiiy iato the 
subject, and his nuucroiis monographs on the distribution of 
insects in Russia, as well as of the squirrel and the stag, as also 
his monographs about the Siberian cedar, the Scotch fir, the 
larch, the juniperus, and so on, are most valuable contributions 
to the botanical and zoological gcoghtphy of Russia ; while his 
last work on the birth-places of the Indo-Europeans and the 
Finns and Ugrians (published in the Russian Journal of the 
Ministry of Public Education for 1886), although made la a new 
direction, is an important canlribation to this mudl debated 
subject. Lame gold medals were awarded to Prof. M. M. 
Kovalevsky for his "Modern Customs and Old Iaw : the 
Customary l.aw of the Ossetes ’’ ; to Prof. Vs. Th. Miller for 
his "Ossetian Studies”; and to M. Pirogoflf for a statistical 
work about Kostroma. A small gold m^al was awarded to 
L. P. Zagorsky, to whom the ethnography of the Caucasus is 
indebted for so many valuable works, and all ethnographers will 
be grateful tor his endeavonrs to save from'bbUvion and to con¬ 
tinue the works of Baron Uslar, which undoubtedly are the 
most scriout researches ever made into the stpdy of Cau¬ 
casian languages. Gold medals were also awarded to A. S. 
Vilkilzky lor bis determinations of the length of pendulum on 
NovayN Zemlya and at Archangelsk ; to N7 Y. Dinnfk for ex¬ 
plorations in Northern Caucasia; and to D. Bulgakovsky for a 
mBDUscript work on the inhabitants of the Finsk marshy tract*. 
Nlaeteen silver medals were awarded for vaiiew geofn^ihicat 
works ef less importance. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND THE CAUSATION OF 
VITAL MOVEMENT} 

II. 

' PO thl« end jientifl me to go a little into detail conceminB nerves. 
-*■ Nerve* are proceMe* of nOrve cella composed of fibrils 
of immeasurable fineness, which, In the so called axis cylinder of 
the mednHated nerves, are nnit^ by a stroma insidi a very fine 
membrane called the axolemma. In proportion to the micro¬ 
scopic dimensions of the ganglion cells, of which the separate 
nerve-fibres form a part, these latter are for ihi most part enor¬ 
mously long, many as long as out- arms and Igjs, and that is one 
of the reasoojLwhy the perception of the unidellular nature of 
the nerves made way but slowly. In' fact, if was not easy to 
accustom oneself amid the microscopic swarm of cells, to find 
single one* so grown in length that they could I'c wound about 
us like a cocoon thread. As it is the task and function of the 
motor nerve* tp lead towards the periphery the impulses sfent 
out by their ganglion cells in the spinal cord, their activity 
always admits of ready perception through the muscular twitch¬ 
ing. Even when the nerve is divided and artificrally excitefTat 
the peripheral end, the mu-scles betray it. On the other hand, 
no vikible physiological reaction is found at the central Origin of 
the motor fibre when stimulated at the periphery, so that at first 
we were quite in darkness as to whether in general it conducted 
centripetaily. Nature, however, has presented us with a con¬ 
trivance by which we are enabled to demonstrate the possibility 
of such an Inverted or centripetal nerve-conduction. The con¬ 
trivance consists ih the branching division of nerve-fibres, so 


' We can make anolher experiment on the same inuicle.* We 
see that when we excite the lower tip of the mutde, only the 
lower portion twitches and not the upper. 1 be two portions are 
in fad connected only by means of a very short tendon, the so- 
called intcrt/'lioti, which parses completely through the muscle 
(i I in Fig. 5), so that it really consists of two muscles. If the 
nerve common to both is stimulated at any point, then both 
parts of the muscle contract, but if the muscle substance itself is 
stimulated, then the contraction travels no further from the place 
where the stimulus was applied than to the limits of continuity of 
the muscle-fibres. 

The power of motor nerves to conduct in both directions is 
certainly of general significance in rewd to the inner mechanism 
of nerves, hut we have only approacned it here, because it was 
necessary for the decisive proof of muscular irritability, as 
obtained in our last evpeiiment with the m. gracilis. Whenever 
a muscle is provided with a nervation and branchings of the 
separate nerve-fibres like that of the ^ractlis, some group of 
muscle-fibres can serve to indicate whether a stimulus has 
affected this alone or the netves lying in it as well. If nerves 
are present at the point of stimulation, and if the agent was at 
the same time a nerve stimulus, thi* is shown by the simultaneous 
contraction of distant parts which are accessible by means of the 
nerve’s power of conducting in both directions. In cases where we 
can see the coar-er nervation, the indirectly produced contractions 
can be predicted, and these form to certain a criterion of neuro¬ 
muscular excitations that by them the presence of the finest 
nerves may be proved, whose exUtence might otherwise be quite 
Incapable of proof by any other means, as, for instance, by the 
use of the microscope. If these contractions'ai» wanting, as 



frequently found in muscles, as will at once be seen in a pre¬ 
paration from a frog (Fig. 3). In many muscles these branchings 
are so arranged that we can use them for an experiment as 
simple as it is conclusive of nerve-conduction in both directions. 

In the gracilis muscle of the frog the nervation U fashioned 
in the manner displayed schematically upon this diagram 
4), >nd in more detail on the following (Fig. 5). In reality 
the arrangement is like ibia. Now, if I cut up the muscle 
according to this diagram (Fig. 6), we get at the lip, s, nerve- 
fibres, wnicb are connected with the muscle-fibres at c and u 
only by ibc branchings at the points x x, but which in life 
served ooly for the pan* of the muscle removed at/and/'. 

An experiment’will now convince you that nerves severed 
from th.eir own muscle-fibres act quite well back;*ard* upon those 
placed centripetaily to them, which they can only do if nerves can 
also conduct centripetaily, and so long os a path is preserved <for 
this through the brahebinn. If we cut out the neighbourhood 
of the branching*, it is all over with the reaction of ihe muscle. 


---....--- „„.ortitr4U kot- 
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was the case in our experiments with the lower end of the 
muscle, we know that either the spot stimulated is free from 
nerves, or that the stimulus employed was ineffectual as to the 
nerves, and affected the muscle sub-tance exclusively. In both 
coses, ihen, independent irritability is pioved for those muscle- 
fibres which were directly excited and contracted. 

Now, since we have just employed an electric stimulus which 
is equally effectual on muscle and nerve, it follows that we had 
to do with the first case ; that is to say, the muscle showed itself 
free from nerve at its end. We have reason for specially bring¬ 
ing forward this experimental proof of the absence of any kind of 
nerves in large tracts of muscle, because it compels those who in 
spite of all assume the presence of nervous matter in certain 
microscopic disks and strite of the IKiisde-fibre as a whole, to 
deny that this supposed nervous element possesses any power of 
conducting in both directioni or any irritability at all; for in fact 
it is not possible to excite the motor nerve of a muscle-fibre by 
any stimulus whatever ajmlied to the actual terminations of the 
nerve within the fibre. The fitcti besides combine to prove, as 
need hardly b« idd, yet another projwsition—they prove at the 
same time that pore muscular exdtation does not travel back to 
the nerves. 

. This may be shown siUI better with the small pectoral muscles 
of the frov» skin than with the f». gractUs. We need only dis¬ 
sect it in the shown in the drawing (Fig. 7), and sthnu- 

' Kahnv, iM , pp. j<*. 
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_ . . f, everything contract! ; 

if M, the excited half only. 

The preparation which you now tee (corresponding to Fig. 2), 
and which thows the nervation of the very thin muscle with all 
the nerve-ending! stained dark with gold, makes that relation 
clear, for hero again in truth the result of morphological research 
is in gratifving accordance with results obtained experimentally. 
The muscle is seen to be for the most part free from nerves; 
indeed the entire nervation with all the nerve-endings might be 



said to be formed of one nerve-//wr only, if we disregard the few 
digressing 6bres, which, again, in part are not motor. 

Under rather higher powers we see the nerve-endings proper 
(Fig. 8), the distinct demonstration of which by means of the 
gold method has now been achieved, in much the same way as 
here, in all the classes of vertebrates with the exception of the 
osseous fishes. In all cases these decisive preparations have 
proved that the vastly preponderant number of the muscle- 
fibres is entirely free of nerves, and that the nerve-endings are 



_ _Icroscopio observations of Sir William 

Bowman * on insects’ muscles long since led us to suspect. As 
in the nerve, so in the muscle, conduction takes place in every 
direction, and ns the field of innervation almost without exception 
occupies a median position during a normal contraction, the con¬ 
duction takes place in both directions, towards the tendinous 
ends. By way of distinction the velocity of conduction is, 
according to species, temperature, &c.. three to ten times less 
than von Helmholtz fixed it for nerve. As conduction in irritable 
tissues means nothing else than that one excited spot becomes the 
stimulus for the adjoining portion at rest, the indt^ndent 
irritability of the muscle-fibre comes into employment in every 
movement and during the entire duration of life ; from the 
moment that the field of inneivation becomes active all the 
muscle substance remains left to itself, and until the contraction 
is ended must be regarded as independent and acting in response 
to its own direct excitation. 

Once clear on the fundamental question, and sure as to the 
methed we have to employ in order to stimulate according to 
choice either muscle- or nerve-substance alone, or both together, 
we may seek to determine in what respect the irritability of the 
two components of the motor machine differs. The differences 
os regards chemical stimulation appear very great; in. respect of 
electric, thermic, and mechanical, on the other hand, only 
quantitative. However, under chemical stimulation, according 
to Hering's classical researches,a point formerly overlooked 
comes into consideration—namely, the complication introduced 
by the electromotive behaviour of the tissue, an automatic 
electrical stimulation one might say. When stimulation takes 
place by moistening the transverse section with conducting 
liquids, it is indeed difficult, if not impossible, to trace the 
chemical factor in presence of the electrical. Gaseoos stimuli 
alone, like ammonia, have thus far remained free from the 
suspicion of acting electrically. Ti> these a few others of similar 
action, such « bisulphide of carbon,* liave been added, and such 
as are conveyed to the muscle by blood-vessels, and bathe the 
fibres from all sides. With these in particular we may class 
distilled water, which is excessively destructive to irritable 
substances, von Wittich * being the first who showed how 
strongly it stimulates muscles, while killing nerves without ex¬ 
citation. But, again, with this kind of stimuli, we cannot at 
present tell whether they do not set up in the tiuues, over narrow 
but numerous areas, excitatory electric currents, thus working 
only indirectly by way of auto-electric stimulation. And since, 
finally, the same might apply to the thermic and mechanical ‘ 
actions which likewise arouse demarcation currents in the muscle— 
that is, to all stimuli—we find ourselves in the presence of the 
possibility of reducing all irritability to a reaction to electrical 
processes, and of >.eeing vital electricity elevated into immeasur¬ 
able importance. 

The means by which muscle may be stimulated interestsui, in 
the first place, on this account—to ascertain, once for all, how 
It procures its excitation in life, or what may be the action of 
nerve upon it. Did we know that, we should have grasped at 
the same time the nature of nervous activity. 

Nerves end blindly in the muscles ; as a rule they are not 
even finely pointed, and still less do they spread out diffusely in 
such a way as might make the true ending difficult to nnd. 
They end quite distinctly. But the ends always lie beneath the 
sarcolcmma, in such a way that no foreign tiuue intrudes 
between them and the muscle, so that what is fluid in the 
muscle can directly moisten the nerve. The sublemmar nerve 
is clothed with nothing else than the axilemma. T^e nerve 
never penetrates into the depths of the muscle-substance; on 
the contrary, it remains confined to the sublemmar surface of the 
contractile cylinder or prism. Each nerve-end consists of 
several branches, like antlers, arising by division, which together 

...-'.'".S" **** Stnicture and MovemenU of Voluntary Mnsde,” 

Pint. IVans., 1840, p. 457, and “ Muscle—Muscular Motion," in the 
Cyclupwdia of Anaiomy and Physiology,'' edited by 11 . B. Todd, vol, Ui. 

confined to veiy small spots which we term fields of innervation. I Muskelreinmg durch den MutkeUtrom ” Vienne, 

Most muscle-fibres have only one field of innervation, very long SUater k Ahtd , vol. ixxis., Abth. 3,1879. 

ones occasionally several, at the most eight. Thus the assump- •*”<*7^-C- lani-’’ 

tion, oppoMd to the idea of independent irritability, that muscle- | nst,i. Jtr Univ. keldtOirt, vol >v. iSSe, 9. 

substance is well nigb COIdpletcly riddled with nerves, is refuted 1 * “Expenmeata quatdam ad Halted doctrinam de mtueuloruin IrritabOi- 

snd rejected from the moipboloncal side also. 1 protwadam insuiuta,” KOnigsberg, 1857 ; and Vinhtv An-Uv, vol. 

From the absence of n*rves in long tracts of muscle-fibre we muKteVdmlited V.iU' ‘ ' ' 

immediately conclude that the latter shares with nerves the , overthrtw^ii old theory of th^^l irnubiUiy^mu^ 
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form the terminal nerre-bnuich. Apart from the form of the 
antlecs, this short description i» exhaustive for many animals, 
since neither in the aablemmar nerve need any special additional 
structures occur, such as nuclei, nor nny kind ol modification of 
the muscle-substance in the field of innervation. There is 
much to indicate that the nerve-fibre proper, or axis-cylinder, 
does not change its constitution in passing through the sarco- 
lemma, still it is to be remarked that the twigs of the terminal 
branches, although as long as they live often apparently longi¬ 
tudinally striated, have not yet, even in the most favourable 
stalnlngs, been found to present the general fibrillar structure of 
nerves. 

According to these results of morphologicnl research, it 
appears that contact of the muscle-substance with the non- 
medullated nerve suffices to allow the transfer of the excitation 
from the latter to the former. The only strange thing is that in 
reversed order excitation of the muscle never extends to Its own 
nerve. This is still stranger because, according to Matteacci’s 
well-known discovery, a foreign mednllated nerve simply laid 
upon the muscle la powerfullv excited by the contraction— 
so powerfully that the smallest contracting muscle barely 
touoiing it in more than a mere point excites the strongest^nerve, 
while, on the other hand, we never see muscles excited by nerves 
which are merely pressed against them. 

In the investments, then, of the nerve and the muscle-substance 
appears to exist one of the elements which admits the neuro¬ 
muscular excitation exclusively to the field of innervation, and 
among those investments it need not be the medullary sheath. 
The delicate membranesof the sarcolemma and neurilemma suffice, 
for muscle cannot be excited by superimposed miM-mednllated 
nerves. At any rate, I have tried in vain to excite muscles 
by the most intimate contact of the fine teiminal ramification of 
the optic nerve in the retina or the «. olfactorius from the pike, 
or even the delicate nerves of Anodoota, by stimulating these 
tiun-medullated nerves. 

If we imagine the activity of the nerve to start with a chemical 
process, and that a chemical stimulant, as du Bois-Reymond> 
once suggested, is, at the same time, secreted in contact with the 
muscle, we understand very well the necessity of direct contact, 
and m this case it would suffice if the sublemmar nerve were to 
run in mr^form for a short distance under the snrcolemma. The 
branching then would mean the enlarging of the contact. But 
however rich and intricate the ramifications may be, we can by 
no means say they display throughout the principle of increase 
of superficies ; on the eontraiy, they are often astonishingly poor 
and small. rAi concerns their form, they are ho/ irregular, but so 
strikingly uniform that this point deserves particular attention as 
being apparently indispensaale for innervation 

Instead of describing the forms, allow me to show you the 
object itself in a selection taken from the most diverse verte¬ 
brates. First from the Amphibia (Fig. 9) : rod-like branchings 
with long outstretched twigs, a form which crops up again in a 
remarkable way in many birds. The rule here is asymmetry of 
the divisions : all the twigs have the form of a bayonet. 

The following preparation shows the termination in the dog 
(Fig. 10). Here the branches are crooked, and hence quite 
divergent, so that the points of agreement with the form of the 
Amphibia are at first overlooked. But if we examjne the 
divisions, you will remark that these are again unsymmetrical and 
give off branches whose ends lie very diversely removed from the 
common place of origin. The ends are, as a rule, tiirucd towards 
each other, and often so approximated that it is at times troublesome 
to find the gaps between them, and if they do not lie in the same 
jilane they appear to be united Into a ring. In other cases one end 
overlaps the other, tat we then find that all the points of the 
branches which are turned towards etch other lie at unequal 
distances from the nearer bifurcation, This law holds good in 
•'ill the thousand cases of motor endings thus far observed, and 
shows a strict order in the apparent chaos of these structures. 
And yet among the organic forms there is icatvely one which 
varies so much in other respects, and often is so Inextricably 
complicated u thia 

The drasvings (Fig. 11, from the muscles of the guinea-pig, and 
Fig. 13, of the rat) and a preparatinn from a lltard (Fig. ly) may 
serve as a Toucher for the truth of the above statement. We 
see there everywhere the books making their appesrsDce with a 
short and a long daw, like the swivel we hang our watch on in 
the pocket. 

1 " OatsmiMhc Abhaadlungen] sur tllfemelaen Uusketusid Nsrtsaphy- 
slolofie," lok U., p. 700. 


ITie voluntary muscles of all vertebrates and of many inver- 
tebtates consist of fibres, the contents of which ate pefectly 
regularly disposed in layers and transversely striped. For short¬ 
ness, this striped mass may be called “rhabdia." This it w 
which has been universally identified with the contractile sub¬ 
stance. But it has been ascertained that in many cases the 
nerve-ending does not come at all into direct contact with the 
rhabdia, but with another mass, which is highly nucleated and of 
pap-like softness. This latter is unstripM, and has ail the 
appearance of protoplasm. It occurs in very varying quantity 
under the nerve-antler ; in Amphibia, where the sublemmar 
nerves run out in a long course, it is not apparent as a separate 
layer, but it occurs more abundantly in the same measure that 
the branchings retract, and the field of innervation becomes 
smaller. At first it is found chiefly between the twigs, m the 
intervals of the branching, and then in the form of a sole, which, 
among the much-contorted branchings of reptiles and mammals. 



grows thicker, till it sometimes in some nerve-eminencei forms 
quite a thick cushion. Since we have succeeded in making the 
nerve-endings visible in uninterrupted series of very fine sectioM 
of mammalian muscle stained with gold, there can no longer be 
any doubt that the complete separation of the sublemmar nerves 
from the rhabdia by measurable layers of sole-protoplasm, 
though not the rule, is yet by no means rare, and ttat many 
musmes possess no other sort of nerve-endings than such as these 
with apparently indirect contact,' 

It would be difficult to undersUnd why the Innervation should 
have in some muscles, as in the Amphibia, no intermedia^ 
layer, while having in the majority of cases an inierruptta 
layer, and in others a continuous layer of varying thickness to 
traverse. But when we consider what the substance of the sole 
is, of what it consists, how it is distributed, and when we know 
its origin, it appears that it is identical and stands in cootinaoas 
connection with the long-known second cjnstituent of muscle- 



Fio. II. Fig- »• Fro. 13- 


fibres, of which, as well as of the rhabdia, the'fibrei are composed. 
It is that substance, considered by Max Schnltie to ta the proto¬ 
plasmic remnant of the cells compMing mnscle, which occurs m 
greatest amount around the nuclei of muscle, wd extends in 
long threads throughout the entli* muscle-fibre. So many trans¬ 
verse connectbns occur on the very numerous stronger wd finer 
nucleated threads that the whole mats, called larcoglU, bwmes 
a tiellis-work almost of the same fineness as the better-known 
transverse strlation of the rhabdia, and every where surrounds 
and interpenetrates the Utter. This fhinute intenul rtructme 
of muscle has only become at all well knoum since the intro¬ 
duction of gold staining, thanks especially to Messrs. Rotxius and 
RoUett.s Had it been suspected earlier, and had we appre- 
‘ KOhne, Verhemilmteu des No/urlust.-medkMttluu Vtrtisu «» 
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cist«d Ihe volume of ihe urco^lU, whoae exiitence it thereby 
(hown, lod which rivals that of the rhabdia, we might have 
studied this component of muscle in its phvsiolt^cuil relations 
to costtactllity, u well at in hs morpWogicil and genetic 
relations, whiM are the only ones yet known. 

If now, in manr cases, it appears that the nerve comes in 
contact only with the surface of a thick layer of sarcr^Iia, while 
the rhabdia everywhere it covered by very hne layers onbe latter, 
whose absolute absence in the Geld of innervation can nowhere 
be demonstrated, we have to conclude that in general the nerve 
does not act directly upon the rhabdia, but only on the tarcoglio. 
Hjis at once gives the latter a physiolodcal interest. We have 
to ask whether the glia is the medium that conducts the stimulus 
between nerve and rhabdl^ or whether it is itself the contractile 
element, while the rhabdia has a signiGcation other than that 
formerly attributed to it when we were completely ignorant of 
the riia. 

All contractile substance requires the co-operation of an 
elastic element. Where is this to lie found in the muscle-Gbre? 
The envelope of the sarcolcmma, which is certainly elastic, but 
< l s l i M »s > aad whose mass is almost infinitesimal compared 
widk thM of the muscle-fibre, cannot satisfy the requirement; 
bof.-ywasw a^id structures freely distnbuted in tbe postc-likc 
sorO^tKaeouM perhaps do so, and such we find in ihc rhabdia, 
in Ae iem of prismatic particles, ranged with such constancy 
and with soefa regularity lonmtudinally aad transversely, that we 
may hold them to be the ^tic element. Then the sarcoglia 
would become the contractile element, and the nerve would have 
an easier task. 

I could wish that this view might be accepted as an hypothesis. 
As far as I can see, it does not contradict experience, for it only 
puM back the musde nearer to the protoplasm and to all that is 
contractile, and ao far coincides with experience (hat we find 
muscles in the same measure less elastic and more sluggish in 
protoplmmic movement the richer they are iii sarcoglia, as in 
the cose of the red muscles, nucleated and rich in ^io, which 
contract more slowly but with greater power than the white 
muscles, poorer in glia, which are quick and spring-like, and also 
the sluggish embryo muscles, in which glia predominates be¬ 
cause as yet but little protoplasm has been converted into 
rhabdia; and farther the cells of unstriped rauscle-fibre, which 
an wanting in the regular transverse striatlon, and contain, as 
It appears, besklet more abundant glia, an elastic material of 
specw form and arrangement. 

The hypothesis would be overthrown if contractile fibrils were 
found in which no sarcoglia was to be detected. But even in 
the ftnest fibrils of Sttnitr, tbe structure of which Biitschli ‘ has 
recently elucidated, we must hold the significance of punctated 
transversely penetrating indentations to be protoplasmic, and 
we asm thmfore scaredy expect ever to find a contractile thread 
in srkids nothing whotoer should be found of the primitive 
contBCSBtilu material such a it everywhere exists. 

Of Inte, this view ’ hm been defended from the purely morpho- 
logieBltide,* on the streoglh, namely, of the very fine reticular 
it n i rtTirr el protoplasm to which more attention is being paid, 
and wUdi ie dbmonstrabie on objects of all grades of otgiuiza- 
tioD. Protoplasm, in fact, is not so formless as at first appeared, 
but shows a structure comparable with nothing better than with 
the appearance presented by a transverse section of muscle with 
ils gHa framework stained with gold. We may expect that 
these reticular structures, whose consistency appears to vary 
extiaordinarlly, wilt some day lead to the establishment of a 
f^ruitful hypothesis of tbe inner mechanism of protoplasmic 
movement, ks place of that held hitherto, which affords no 
glimpse into tbe essence of vital mechanical work. 

Compared with this larger problem, that of the causation of 
vital movemeat oppeaia the more accessible of the two, tbe 
latter being ooasidend as a physiological iumury after the con- 
Btitutaon A the normal stimulus by whira work is done. 
Perfaapst indeed^ the answer » to be looked for from the most 
perfeAed organitaiion of muscle, where the inislory process is 
loeaUMKl by a diuinct nerve-ending, rather than from tbe 
primitsve onpusiMtion, where the excitation may set in at any 
ptaoc, and hes in tbe protoplasm itself. We know distinctly 
that Uw ssatde-wave bqpas in. the field of innervation, for we 

* Dr. H. G. Bronn'i Ckuten uad Onlnmixeo dtt Thienvichss,’’ neu 
hwbsiut TOO O. UOmcMI, L^nif epd Hddslbtrg. iSSg, vol. L p, i»»8. 
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have long seen the natural contraction in the interior of trans¬ 
parent insect larva; starting from the nerve-eminences. We 
know this also from the experiments of Aeby, who followed tbe 
muscle-wave myographically from the nerve-line onward, and 
now we are able to display tbe b^inninn of tbe contraction 
as local thickenings at the point of attachment of the nerves 
caught and fixed by sudden hardening. Since tbe nerve grasps 
the muscle in a restricted remon, it expends its action upon this 
exclusively; that which follows on as muscular activity is the 
nerve’s work no longer. 

GaTvani and bis successors for more than a century suspected 
that nervous forces were electrical, and, in reality, the celebrated 
champion of electro-physiology in our day has been able with 
the galvanometer to render tbe excitation of nerves, unattached 
to muscles or ganglion-cells, evident as tbe negative variation of 
the natural nerve-current, to cause movement of a magnetic 
needle instead of a muscle, or to put the needle in tbe place of 
sensation. Afier this no consideration of tbe nature of nervous 
activity is conceivable which does not take into consideration 
this discovery of du Bois-Reymond's—least of alt where the 
nerve has to excite something with which it is not fused, like 
muscle, but which it only touches, and that not directly, while 
still invested by the axolemma. Only during excitation, as 
I.udimar Hermann has taught us, are electric currents issuing 
from the nerve through its conducting surroundings, in which the 
course of these currents of action is to be estimated from the 
duration of the negativity of the nerve-tract excited, and from 
the speed of propagation of the nerve-wave, if we know the 
conductor and the disposition of the nerve. The motor ending 
fixes the latter, and so peculiarly that we can only presuppose 
from it a furthering of the excitor effects of the currents of 

The currents of action of muscle, whose electromotive be¬ 
haviour agrees so wonderfully with that of nerve, have long 
been proved to produce excitor effects, although only powerful 
enough to act upon nerves ; but there are also, under certain 
conditions discovered by Hering, such effects from nerve to 
nerve.‘ Is the possibility, we may hence ask, to be excluded, of 
one muscle exciting another, and is it quite impossible that a 
nerve only throws a muscle into contraction by means of its 
currents of action ? 

The fii-st question we can answer. I will do so by a simple 
experiment. Two muscles, the nerves of which are disposed of 
by poisoning with curare, need only to be pressed together 
Iransvenely over a narrow area to make a single muscle ol them 
of double length, in which the stimulation and contraction are 
propagated from one end to the other. Since the transference 
from one muscle to the other is done away with as soon as we 
bring the finest gutta-percha between the muscles as an insulator, 
or gold-leaf as a secondary circuit, the first muscle must have 
excited the second electrically.* 


TIf£ ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY OF 
PEKIN. 

TN the course of a lecture delivered before the Pekin Literary 
Society, on the Astronomical Observatory of the Chinese 
capital. Prof. Russell said that it is the oldest in the world. 
The oldest m Europe is that of Denmark, founded in 1576 by 
Frederick 111., at which Tycho Brahe made his famous obser¬ 
vations. The Royal Observatory at Paris was not opened till 
1671, and that of Greenwich three years later. The Pekin 
Observatory was established in 1*79, in the reign of KubUl Khan, 
the first emperor of the Mongol dynasty, and three of the 
original instruments yet remain. In 1378, these instruments were 
probably used in observing Halley’s comet, and they will be used 
iwenty-lwo years hence to witness its next return. If the visitor 
enters by a door in Ihe south wall of the Observatory, be comes 
into a court 1 mining east and west. In this court are kept the 
throe original instruments. Tnere were four at an* time, but the 
fourth, a celestial globe, has disappeared. Kuo Shoucblng, 
a Chinese astionomer, who flourished in the reign of Kublai 
Khan, was the maker of these. Before their construction, bronze 
astronomical inslrnments, which were made about the year 1030, 
were used, first at K’ai F^ng Fu, the capital of Honan, whence 
they were removed to Pekin. Kuo Sbouehinfi found these 
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worn eut by age, and otherwiie unauitahlc, as the height of the 
Pole’differed 6y4*j and so he constructed four instruments, of 
which three now remain. In the east end of the court Is the 
etjuatorial armillary, which is made of bronze, and consists of (i) 
a massive horizontal circle, held up at four comers by four 
dragons, each of which with one upraised palm supports the 
bronze circle, while round the other palm a chain is passed and 
fastened behind to a small bronze pillar,—the dragons are 
themselves works of art ; (a) a double veriical circle 6rmly con¬ 
nected with the horizontal circle at its north and sotrth joints, 
and supported at its lowest point by a bronze pillar. On the 
vertical circle, which, like the other, is fixe<l, at a distance equal 
to the latitude of Pekin, that is 40*, are two pivots corresponding 
to the North and South Poles. Revolving round these pivots arc 
two oirclea, one double, corresponding to the solatltial colure— 
that is, the great circle passing through the Poles and the solstices ; 
the other single, corresponding to the equinoctial lolure—that is, 
the gresU circle through the Poles and the equinoxes. Half-way 
between the Poles is another circle, which corresponds to the 
equator, the rim of which is let into the two colure circles. 
There is also another circle, making with the latter an angle of 
33}’, and eorreapondii^ to the ecliptic. Finally, insido, these 
circles, aU of whieh resrolve together round the polar axis, there 
IS another double circle, representiiy the polar circle or declina¬ 
tion, and between the rims of this double circle revolves the 
hollow tube through which observations were made. It it 
probable tlutt there were originally threads across the tube to 
define the line of sight. There are in the circlei 3651*—that js, a 
degree for each day in the year—and each degree is subdivided 
into divisions of 10' each. When using this instrument the 
observer turned round the inner circle till the heavenly body was 
sighted in the centre of the tube, and then the distance of the 
star was read from the Pole on the polar circle, and its position 
on the equator by the equatorial circle. The complex con- 
struolion was in some particulars of no use whatever: the 
ecliptic and one of the colures were useless. At the west end of 
the court are the other twp instruments, the equatorial, or 
astrolabe, and the altitude and azimuth instrument. The 
former is remarkably simple in its construction. There is a fixed 
bronze circle placed parallel to the equator, and there is another 
double circle perpendieular to it, which moves round an axis 
pussing through the centre of and perpendicular to the equatorial 
circle. Of course there is also the hollow tube for observation. 
This instrument is free from the clumsiness and complexity of the 
tirstmamed icstrument, and in the form of its mounting much 
mure closely resembles those in use at present in ail Observatories 
than the other instruments. The altitude and azimuth instru¬ 
ment consists of two circles, one horizontal and fixed, the other 
vertical ajid movable round an axis passing through the centre of 
ihe horizontal circle, and was used to observe the altitudes of the 
heavenly bodies and their distances from the north and south 
points. It is curious to observe that all these instruments are 
exactly similar to those constructed by Tycho Brahd, the great 
Danisii astronomer, who was the first European to make astro¬ 
nomical Instruments of metal. And thus we see that the Chinese 
antlcinated European astronomers by at least three centuries, and 
that the former had at that very early date attained great pro¬ 
ficiency both in the science of astronomy and the art of metal¬ 
carving. Verbiest. the Jesuit father, says that these initruments 
had, at the beginning of the present dynasty, fallen into disrepair. 
'I'he trpth was that they were far loo clumsy, and were so heavy 
that it took several men to move them ; and in some positions, 
from the profuseness of ornament, the stars could not be observed 
at all, Besides they had got out of position, and there were no 
appliances for r^hting them. It is more than probable that during 
the Utter part of ihe Ming dynasty astronomy had been neglected, 
and so the old instraments fell into disuse. In tho year 1670, so 
were the old instruments, that Verbiest was ordered to make 
• six new instruments. It appears that when the high Ministers of 
State were ordered to go to the Observatory, and tnake certain 
obiervaUonr, the calculations of Verbiest were verified as correct, 
while those of Wu Ming Hsuen, the Chinese astronomer, were 
proved to be wrong. And so Verbiest was intrusted with the cal- 
cuUtion of the calendar and the construction of these instraments, 
w.hicb were of the same general character as the old instruments, 
but much more iccurate, and more easily adjustable. The circles 
are divided into 360*, and each degree Into six parts of lO' each. 
By means of the di^onal scale and a movable divided scale, 
the observer could, on the new instntsaents of Vcfbiest, r«ad to 
I5"i,ijutead of (O' m Ih the old instramenta. Sinee'the time of 
Verbiest two more instruments have been addcd~namety, an 


altitude and azimuth instrument, in the fifty-fourth year of Kang 
Hsi (1715), the other an Muatorial armillary in the ninth year 
of Khien-Lung (1745). The former is said to have been a 
present from Louis XIV. to the emperor, but by some it \* 
attributed to a German Jesuit, named in Chinese Kilian, and is 
remarkable for the total absence of ornamentation, and for the 
degrees being marked in foreign numerals. One of the roost 
curious objects in tbe Observatory is the Qw’ei Ying T’ang, a 
three-roomed building lying a few yards to the south of the steps. 
It is evidently very old. In il is a stone slab 16 feet » inches 
long and 3 feet 7 inches broad, with a groove on both sides, and 
rai^ about 3 feet above the ground. At the south end of the 
slab H a brass pillar, which was formerly 8 feet high, but to 
which the t resent dynasty have added 2 feet more, extending to 
the roof, and at its lummit is a small circalar hole inch in 
diameter. Another brass pillar 3 feet 5 inches high stands at 
the north end of tbe slab. At noon tbe sun shines through the 
Ihtie hole in the roof, and throws an elliptical shadow of the 
sun on the slab, or on the brau pillar at the north end about tbe 
winter solatice. By observing the distance of the sun’s image 
from the fool of the south brass pillar the solstices and equinoxes 
were determined. For instance, at tbe summer solstice the 
distance should be 3 feet 9 inches. Tbe instruments of Verbiest 
are almost perfect of their kind, and will remain a lasting 
memorial of the industry and genius of the devoted misskmaiy. 
At the time that he made them they were growing out of date 
in F.urope. The telescope had already begun to be used largely 
in astronomical observations, and Verbiest must have known of 
It. The question arises, How docs it happen that tbe Chinese, 
who in the thirteenth century were far ahead of Europe in the 
construction of these instruments, seem to have made no head¬ 
way since ? Many reasons can be ^ven, but the chief one is that 
with them the main object of making astronomical observations 
was to regulate the calendar, and to give the time to the people ; 
and for this accurate instruments were not needed, and their 
want was never feit. The greater problems of the heavens 
never seriously attracted the attention of the Chinese astronomer-.. 
The Astronomical Board consists of eighteen officials, with the 
fifth piince, an uncle of the emperor, at their head. There are, 
including students, altogether tqfi persons attached to the Board. 
The privilege of becoming a member of this Board has become 
hereditary, though it is not of necessity so, The policy, 
however, pursued by tbe Board, of keeping secret the book table* 
of the sun and moon, and everything used in regulating the 
almanac, lends to encourage the her^itary principle. No one 
can sec them but the relatives of the Board ; and so vacancy 
after vacancy is filled up by members of the same family os the 
predecessor, and as the office is an honorary, and not a lucrative, 
one, the people do not grumble at their exclusion. The principal 
duty of this Bo.aid is to prepare the calendar, the most Important 
book published in China. Besides astronomicaj facts, it gives 
the lucky and unlucky days, on ihe latter of which no Chinese 
will lrans.-ict the least business. Another duly is to observe 
eclipse.s, and this appears to be the only occasion on which the 
imtrumcnts are still used. On every New Year’s Kve, at mid¬ 
night, astronomers from the Board seat themselves in the 
OBaervalory, and watch the way in which the wind blows a 
number of banners which are hung around. As the wind blows, 
so will the new year be. This year Ihe wind blew from the 
north-east, the fortunate direction, and therefore it will be a year 
of long life and plenty. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Caubsidcb. —The following were elected Fellows of St. 
Icihn’f CoUrae at the annual eitt|^n on November 51 W. N. 
’Roaevemre, B.A. Mathematics), Maater at Westminster } E. H. 
Acton, B.A. (botany and chemistry); F. W. Hill, B.A. 
(mathematics); T. Darlington, B.A. (phiiologv), LTnivenily 
Scholar, I.«ndoti, Head Master of Queen’s College, Taunton, 
author of “The Folk-Speech of Soalh Cheshire”; H. F. 
Baker, B.A. (mathematics), bracketed Senior Wrangler in 1887. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

MinerUogical Society, Octoberaa—AnnWemary Meeting. 
—Mr. L. Fletcher, President, in the chair. —The Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Scotty read the Annual Report, wWch showed that the 
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state of finances was not unsatisfactory. The excess of assets 
over liabilities was /Cw 61. iid., and the expenditure on the 
Journal during the year had been £79 13^- 9<f-> being about the 
average of late years. The elections to the Socieu during the 
year had been six, of whom one was an Associate. The Council 
had to regret the lots by death of one of their Corresponding 
Members, Prof, vom Rath, of Bonn, of whom an obituary notice 
by Prof. Lewis appeared in No. 37 of the Journal. Mr. Solomon 
Birkett, one of the Associates, had also died, havi^ been killed 
by a railway train near Whitehaven. Three meetings had been 
held since the last anniversary, two in London, and one in 
Edinburgh.—The foliowing is the list of officers and Council 
elected for the coming session :—President: R. H. Scott, F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents I Rev. S. Haugbton, F.R.S., and Dr. Hugo 
MuUer, F.R.S. Council: Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S., Prof. E. 
Kinch, Prof. W. Ivison Macadam, J. J. H. Teall, Prof. A. H. 
Church, T. M. Hall, J. Stuart Thomson, Major-General C. A. 
MacMahon, Dr. C. A. Burghardt, H. A. Miers, R. H. Solly, 
and Dr. J. M. Thomson. Treasurer: Prof. T. G. Bonnw, F.R.S. 
General Secretary : L. Fletcher. Foreign Secretary ; T, Davies. 
Auditors : B. Kitto and F. W. Rudler.—The President then 
delivered an address which will be printed in the next number of 
the Toumal.—The foliouring papers were read:—On large 
porpnyritic crystals of feldspar m certain basalts of the 
Isle of Mull, by T. H. Holland, communicated by Prof. 
Judd, F.R.S.—Note on the crystalline forms of silicon and 
carbon, by Prof. Judd, F.R.S.—On the supposed fall of a 
meteorite stone at Chartres, Eure-et-Loire, in September 1810, 
by the President.—'On percylite from a new locality, by the 
President.—On various twins of calcite, by H. A. Mters.—A 
description of a new polarizing microsc^, by Allan Dick, 
communicated by J. J. H. Teall.—Note on Colorado bydrophnne, 
by Prof. A. H. Church, F.R.S. 

Paris. 

Academy of Science*, October 39.—M. Janssen in the 
chair.—On the telluric spectrum at elevated station.^, and 
particularly on the spectrum of oxygen, by M. Janssen. We print 
elsewhere (see “Our Astronomical Column” ) a brief account 
of M. Janssen’s conclusions,—Decomposition of the phases 
of a continuous movement by means of successive photo¬ 
graphic images taken on a tape or band of sensitized paper 
while being unrolled, by M. Marey. In order to complete 
the researches lately communicated to the Academv, the author 
hare submits a atrip of sensitized paper on which a series of 
images has been fixed at the rate of twenty per second. The 
process, as now perfected, will allow of successive images being 
taken of a man or an animal in motion, without the necessity 
of operating before a dark ground.—On the alleged subsid¬ 
ence of the ground in tbe centre of France, between Lille and 
Marseilles, by General Alexis de Tillo. The author traverees 
the conclusions arrived at by M. Goulier in his communication 
on this subject inserted in the Campus rtndus of August so, 
1888.—Survey of tbe Upper Javary, by Admiral dc Teffe. A 
short account is given ot the expedition undertaken in 1874 by 
Baron de Teffd and Don Guillermo Black, to determine the 
frontier between Brazil and Peru, where those States are 
conterminous in the valley of the Javary, a headstream of the 
Amazons.—On vapour-tensions, by M. Ch. Antoine. Some 
new relations between tensions and temperatures are worked out 
theoretically.—Photography applied to the study of electric dis- 
chaiges, by M. E. L. Trouvelot. During a series of experiments 
carried out for the purpose of studying the electric spark, tbe 
author has been led to repeat the interesting researche.s made in 
1884 by M. E. Ducretet, and published in the Campus rmdut 
for December I of that year.—On the separation of cobalt and 
nickel, by M. Baubigny. Here the sepaiation is effected by the 
method of the pitntes —On the chlomreted derivatives of 
acetylacetic ether, by M. Genvresie. Tbe monochlonireted 
derivative of this ether was prepared by M. Allihn, and the 
Uchlorureted by M. Conrtul. But doubts having been thrown 
on the formulas determined ^them, the author here resumes the 
study of these compotmds.—On the employment of the bichloride 
of mercury as a therapeutlt remedy and a prophylactic against 
Asiatic cholera, by M. A. Yveit. During his recent residence 
in Tonquin, the author suocessfully employed this preparation for 
the cure of cholera in doses vsi^n^ from o'oa to 0 '<h gr. in 
twenty-four hours. Of forty-five patients so treated nine only 
suceumbed, or about 30 pmr too, the normal rate in that rc|^ 
a* in Europe being 66 per loa It was also administered to 


convalescents in districts where the epidemic had again broken 
out and had already made one victim. None of those who took 
this preventive medicine was attacked.—M. Raphael Dubois 
contributes an account of some new researches on the action of 
the chloride of ethylene on the cornea ; and M, C. J. A. Leroy 
describes the normal form of the cornea of the human eye. 




BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and SERIALS RECEIVED. 

Colour: C. T. Whitmell (L«wi«, Cardiff)—Di* Koialleeriffe der Siaai- 
hAlbifisei: J. WEliher (Hirzel, Leipzig).—TablE of OaErter-SooMM: J. 
Blatcr (Trabner)b~On the Use of Certain Orgimic Ad^: T. F. Knoct 
(Bale).-Fiftv Years Ago in New ZeaUnd: W. Coknso (Nepier).>- 
Nottveaujc M^moires de U Socitftd Jmptfriete dee Netoralistee de Moe^s 
tome XV. llv. 3. 4^ 5 (Moscou) ^Alpine Winter in ite Medical Atpeoti* 4th 
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FOSSILS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Fossils of the British Islands, stratigraphically and 
zoologically arranged. VoL I. Palaeozoic. By Robert 
Etheridge, F.R.SS.L. and £. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1888.) 

EOLOGISTS and palaeontologists will hail with 
satisfaction the publication of the first volume of 
Mr. Etheridge’s “ Fossils of the British Islands,” which 
has just issued from the Clarendon Press. Most of us 
who have been occupied in this department of science 
have long been expecting the appearance of this work, 
for those who have laboured much among fossils know 
full well the value of such a help to study. 

When the late Prof. John Morris, in 1854, brought out 
the second edition of his “ Catalogue of British Fossils,” 
only about 4000 species were known, and yet so great 
was the need of some such aid, that the publication of that 
catalogue has been referred to as marking an epoch in 
British paleontological studies. During the thirty-four 
years which have since elapsed, paloiontology has made 
most rapid strides, and Mr, Etheridge now estimates the 
number of British fossils at nearly 18,000 species. So 
vast an increase is of itself sufficient to show the necessity 
for some enlarged work of reference, which should bring 
the accumulated material within the grasp of the working 
palaeontologist; and such is the scope of this catalogue 
of the “ Fossils of the British Islands.” Indeed, Mr. 
Etheridge tells us, in bis preface, that it was to facilitate 
his work as Palaeontologist to the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain that he, in the year 1865, commenced the 
manuscript of this tabular arrangement of fossils. 

Those of us who have had the advantage of working 
for a number of years beside the author, and have been 
able to use these manuscripts, which were ever placed 
freely at our disposal, have learned to know their value, 
and to look forward with no little desire to the time of 
their publication. 

The works of reference for fossil species, which have 
hitherto been available, are D'Orbigny’s “ Prodrome de 
Pal^ontologie ” (1850), Bronn’s “ Index Palaeontologicus’’ 
(1848), and Morris’s" Catalogue of British Fossils” (1854). 
The first of these is divided into stratigraphical sections, 
with an index of species at the end. Bronn’s “ Index ” is 
arranged alphabetically throughout, and the horizon of 
each species is indicated by letters referring to a table. 
The alphabetical arrangement is convenient for obtaining 
references to authors and descriptions, but the second 
reference for the horizon is troublesome. Morris’s 
" Catalogue ” is divided into zoological sections, similar 
to those adopted by Mr. Etheridge, and in each section 
the genera and species are placed alphabetically, with 
references to authors and descriptions, the chief horizon 
of each species being given on the right of each page. 

In neither of these catalogues have either references or 
horizons been given in such detail as in the work now 
before us, which is not only a catalogue of all known 
British species, but also a table giving their full distribu¬ 
tion in time, with votumlnous references to tljc^ most im¬ 
portant descriptions and figures; and the synonymy has 
VoL. xxxix.-~No. 994. 


been, as far as possible, brought up to date. The tabular 
form adopted by Mr. Etheridge has necessitated the 
division of the book into several stratigraphical groups ; 
and consequently this first volume, which includes all the 
species recorded from Palieozoic formations, is divided 
into four sections: (l) Cambrian and Silurian; (2) 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone; (3) Carboniferous; 
(4) Permian or Dyas. 

In an appendi.x, three of these sections are repeated, so 
as to bring the work down to the year 18S6. 

At the head of each section the divisions of the forma¬ 
tions which have been adopted are explained, and the 
important localities are noted at which the beds occur. 
Each page is arranged with vertical columns, one for 
every stratigraphical division, and on the left are the 
names of the genera and species, stars being placed 
opposite the latter, in the appiopriate column, to mark 
their distribution. One column indicates those foims 
which pass up into the next higher section, while on the 
right the references are given. 

The strata included in Section i are thus divided 
Cambrian, including (1) Harlech and St. David’s, beds, 
with Longmynd, Llanberris, and Bray Head ; (2) Mentc- 
vian ; (3) Lingula Flags ; (4) Tremadoc. Lower Silurian, 
including (1) Arenig; (2) Llandeilo; (3) Caradoc or 
Bala; (4) Lower Llandovery. Upper Silurian, including 
(1) Upper Llandovery; (2) Woolhope Lime-tone; (3) 
Wenlock Shale ; (4) Wcnlock Limestone ; (5) Lower Lud¬ 
low ; (6) Aymestry ; (7) Llpper Ludlow ; (8j Tilestones or 
Passage Beds .and Downton Sandstones 

The second section, Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, 
is divided into lower, middle, and upper beds, and the 
third or Carboniferous section is divided into (1) Calci- 
ferous Senes; (2) Lower Limestone Shales ; (3) Carboni¬ 
ferous Limestone; (4) Upper Limestone Shales (Yore- 
dale); (5) Millstone Grit; (6) Lower Coal Measures; 
(7) Middle Coal Measures; (8) Upper Coal Measures. 

The fourth section, Permian, is divided into (i) Pas¬ 
sage Beds ; (2) Rothliegende ; (3) Marl Slate ; (4) Lower 
Limestone ; (5) Middle Limestone ; (6) Upper Limestonq. 

Under each of the four sections the plants are first 
dealt with, the genera being in one alphabetical series ; 
and then follow the animals, which are divided into the 
' following groups, the genera in each being arranged 
alphabetically—namely, Rhizopoda(divided into Spongida 
and Foraminifera), Hydrozoa, Actinozoa, Echinodermata, 
Annelida, Crustacea, Arachnida, Myriapoda, Insecta, 
Polyzoa, Brachiopoda, Conchifera, Gasteropoda, Ptero- 
poda. Cephalopoda, Pisces, Amphibia. In the appendix 
the Placophora and Heteropoda are separated from tlie 
Gasteropoda. 

There can be no question but that in works of reference 
the alphabetical order is thq simplest, and therefore the 
best, where it can be adopted ; but in the present instance 
it was obviously necessary to make geological divisions ; 
and the zoological groups which Mr, Etheridge ha, used 
are nearly the same as those of Prof. Morris’s "Catalogue,” 
which in practice has been found very easy for reference. 
This arrangement has the advantage also of bringing 
together the members of each of the groups, and the 
index of speejes supplies what further help is needed. 

The zoological divisions being merely for convenience, 
little need be said about therp ; but, at the same time, 
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diera Me one or two point* which may be noticed in 
pessing. The Sponges are retained as a sub-group of the 
Rhisopoda in the sub kingdom Protozoa. Possibly the 
Sr*t pages of this work were in type before the separa¬ 
tion of the SpoDgida from the Protozoa, which is now 
generally accepted, was so strongly insisted on by bio¬ 
logists. It is well, however, for students to be reminded 
that the Sponges are regarded by most naturalists as 
presenting a higher type of organization than is found in 
the Protozoa. 

In Ae first part of this volume the name Conchifcra 
is used for the bivalve Mollusca. This is to be regretted, 
hMsmuch as the term is incorrect, unless it can be used 
to include all the shell-bearing Mollusks In the latter 
part of the appendix, Pelecypoda is used instead of 
Concfaifera. It may be that the latter name has priority, 
but surely it is not so appropriate nor so correct as 
that of Lamellibranchiata, which has for so long been in 
genera] useand it seems questionable whether this 
reversion to old names, for groups of animals, is 
justifiable. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the work which Mr. 
Etheridge has undertaken is the correction of specific 
synonymy, and specialists in certain groups may pos¬ 
sibly be inclined to differ from him ; but those who have 
done most in the endeavour to rectify the synonyms of 
fossil species will best appreciate the difficulty of the 
task, and be most ready to make allowance for any 
difference of opinion in these matters. 

There are few pala'untologists who have such a grasp 
of the entire range of British fossils as Mr. Etheridge, 
and probably none better qualified for the work, the first 
part of which is here so successfully accomplished. The 
author is to be congratulated on the completion of so 
much of his task, and on the admirable manner in which 
it has been printed and published. 

That the book has been printed by the Clarendon 
Press is sufficient guarantee of its excellence. The care¬ 
ful typing and arrangement, as well .as the clear printing 
and good paper, arc all that could be wished for, and add 
greatly to its value. 

It is much to be desired that the Secondary and Ter¬ 
tiary portions of this catalogue should speedily be in the 
hands of geologists ; but one reads with regret, in a note 
at the end of the preface, that the pressure of official 
duties will prevent the author preparing these parts for 
publication, although the manuscript is practically com¬ 
plex. It is sincerely to be hoped that the delay may be 
of short duration, and that Mr. Etheridge will shortly see 
his way to the completion of this valuable work, which 
every geologist and palieontologist ought to possess, as it^' 
must Of necessity be for many years the standard woilp' 
of reforence for British fossils. E. T. Nr 


- - 

YORKSHIRE LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS. 
Yorkskirt Legends and Traditions, as told by her Ancienb 
Chroniclers, her Peek, and Journalists. By the Rev. 
Tho«. Parkinson, F.R.HiBtS., &c. (London ; Elliot 
Stock, 1888.) 

EGENDARY LORE has its interest if not its value 
to the anthroprfogist as well as to the philologist. 
It sometimes happens that a word has given rise to a 


legend, and that the existence of a legend or tradition 
indicates identity of race, or a common origin of two 
widely separated peoples. The science of philology in 
particular welcomes the data in legends and traditions 
faithfully given in the vernacular, and undoubtedly affords 
in Its turn a scientific explanation of the origin or meaning 
of some of them. 

The limitation in the title of the present work does no 
small injustice to the subject, and to the qualifications of 
the author for treating it, as it excludes many of the 
most interesting, most local, and most characteristic of 
Yorkshire legends and traditions, which must be well 
known to so true a Yorkshireman as the Rev. Tbos. 
Parkinson. This, however, is only a first instalnrent or 
“ wainload of the marvellous from this county of broad 
acres,” and as such is acceptable. It would be well if the 
author were to give references to all the principal sources 
of these legends, as some of them are found in more than 
one shape, and different versions of the same story some¬ 
time* present details which identify the legend with 
a third legend found perhaps in a distant locality, or 
with more than one such, thereby proving a still more 
remote common origin. We will presently exemplify this 
m the Handale legend. Our author has grouped his 
materials under nine heads ; legends and traditions con. 
nected with the early history of Yorkshire; those of 
abbeys and monastic life; of Satanic agency; Barguest and 
ghost legends ; Mother Shipton j dragons and serpents ; 
battle fields; legends of wells, lakes, &c.; and miscel¬ 
laneous legends. The name of Ehoracum, or York, has 
proved a fertile source of legends, several of which are 
collected in the opening chapter ; its true origin, not being 
scientifically demonstrable, is, as our author justly ob¬ 
serves, “ buried in obscurity.” Of the legends connected 
with the coming of the Danes, that of “ Buem the 
Busecarle” (pp. 10-14), taken from the translation in the 
“Church Historians of England” (by the Rev. Jos. Ste¬ 
phenson) of the Anglo-Norman “Metrical Ctmonicle" 
of Geoffrey Gaimar, written in .Stephen’s reign, is of 
historic interest, and receives further elucidation and sup¬ 
port from the self-evident fact that “ Buern Busecarle ” 
IS a Scandinavian or Old Norse and not an English 
name and title. Bjorn Bds-Karl -• “Bjarn the farmer of 
the King's estates,” or the “Karl” (A.S. ceorl) of the 
Konungs-bu or royal demesnes, as he is, in fact, described 
in the legend. It was because he was a Northmaa 
that he called in the aid of the Danes, including North¬ 
men, when his wife was dishonoured by King Osbert, as 
related by Gaimar. Passing by numerous legends, among 
which that of the death of King Ella, and the probable site 
of Ellsworth and Ellecroft or Ellecross is interesting, ire 
note (p. 96) that the horn of Ulphus, or Ulfr, a Norse¬ 
man who, about the time of King Canute, governed in the 
western part of Deira, is “ a portion of the tusk of an 
elephant, about 3 feet long.” The author excites the 
reader's curiosity by adding that “ round the thick end are 
engraved a number of emblematic figures, in some re¬ 
spects dot unlike those found on Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments." Surely there must be extant some expert 
opinion as to the species of elephant, as to the date and 
nationality of the workmanship, and whether the task was 
brought from the East, already engraved, by the fiar-roving 
Northmen—but here our author fails ua The " Fiiejr 
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Haddock Legend”(p. 121) appeared in Hone's “Table 
Book," 1^38, ii. p. 638, Signed “T. C.” 

'We are compelled to pass over much interesting 
matter, such as the legend of the submerged town in 
Semerwater (for which see also Barker, “ Wensleydale,” 
1856, p. 239), which is also told of Gormire Lake, of 
Lough Neagh, and is one of the legends of the Rhine. 
Gormire Lake is formed on the back of a landslip 
The original version of the pretty ballad on the legend of 
the Troller’s Gill (p. 127) and of Billy B.’s adventure 
(p. 130) is given in Hone’s “Table Book," 1838. The 
article is signed “ T. Q. M.," the nom de plume of the 
late Dr. J. H. Dixon in the “ Table Book.” Also our 
author’s “ Wise Woman of Littondalc ” (p. 134), from the 
“Table Book,” ii. p. 775, signed “ T. Q. M.,” is one of 
Dr. Dixon’s productions. With regard to the probable 
site of “ Stoknmore ” (p. 162) a local tradition idewifics 
the erect column of stone, it feet high, known as the 
“ Long Stoop," on 'Veadon Moor, as the subject of Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy “ then will ravens sit on the cross, and 
drink ks much blood of the nobles as of the commons.” 

With reference to the Handalc legend (p. 168), the 
version there given is taken from'the Leisure Hour for May 
1878, but that, in its turn, is almost word for word taken 
from Ord’s “History of Cleveland,’’ 1846, p. 283, as 
related by Mr. Marr, then tenant of Mandate farm. 
Another original version obtained by the present writer 
from Mr. Robert D. Watson, of Loftus-in-Cleveland, 
describes the hero as “a shoemaker of the name of 
Scaw ” [O.N. Skdr, a shoel who “had a suit of clothes 
made into which he had by some means stitched all over 
it razor-blades edge outwards,” an item which is iden¬ 
tical with that given by our author (p. 171) of the slayer 
of “ the dragon of Loschy Wood.” Though our .luthor 
does not include Beowulf among his legends of Yorkshire, 
we are of opinion that the able demonstration of Mr. 
Haigh, in his “Anglo-Saxon .Sagas,” 1861 (which can 
now be supported by additional facts, overlooked by him, 
such as the two coins of “ Haereth,” found m North¬ 
umbria and engraved in Hickes’s “ Thesaurus,” 1705,111. 
p. 16S), that Cleveland was the scene of the principal 
event recorded in Beowulf, remains unshaken by the 
numerous foreign and English commentanes that have 
since appeared on the subject. We cannot doubt that 
the “ Grendel ” destroyed by Beowulf was a religious 
house at “ Grendale, afterwards Handale,” as appears by 
a charter, anno 1133 (Charlton, p. 90), but space forbids 
doing more than noting the omission. There are some 
grievous misprints, e.g. “ bretwalder ” for “ Bretwalda ” 
(p. 11), “ Worsoal ” for " Worsaae " (p. 221), “ Upsalier ” 
for “ Upsalir” (p. 222). 

Among the miscellaneous legends is one called “ Swine 
Harrie” (p. 219) apparently belonging to deer-stcaling 
days, and found in various forms. It appeared in Hone's 
“■Table Book,” 1838, ii. p. 722. The thief in carrying 
his burden home slips in crossing a rock or wail, and is 
hung by the cord. It should, however, be observed that 
“ Hanging” is a common epithet in the Pennine Hills, 
eg. “ Hanging Stones.” Apropos of this legend “there 
is a crag on Erobsay Moor called ‘ Deer Gallows,’ and it 
is said a deer was once hanged there. There is a deep 
crevasse in the rock becoming narrower fbward -the 
bottom, and—the story goes—a deer once fell down and 


caught with its horns across, and so was hanged ” (J. j. 
Wilkinson). “Gallas”. or “gallowses” in .the dialea 
means “braces.” The name "hanging” as applied to 
rocks alludes to some physical feature, but may have 
localized the legend. 

Among the excluded legends we may mention the 
pretty legend of the “Walling in the Cuckoo,” by 
“ t’ Hoastik Carles ” (the Austwick Carles) and “ the funny 
one of Wengby,” “ Meal Ark Spring," “ Hobthrush Hall,” 
“ Simon Amangus,” and many others. The legend of 
“ Wallin’ in t’ Cuckoo” has a wide range, and is told of 
various villages in the Northern counties. We have 
he.ird it in Borrowdale. It is told of Austwick, near 
Settle, that, seeing a cuckoo in a tree, the carles began to 
build a wall round it to keep it, and its consequent, 
the summer, always there, and they were very much 
astonished when it flew away. 

There is another legend of Austwick : — 

‘‘ T' Austwick Carles cried ‘Whittle ta t’ tree,’ 

Lifted t’ bull ower t’ yet, an t' pig inta t’ stce.” 

“ There was only one ‘ whittle ’ or butcher’s knife in Aust¬ 
wick, and when anyone wanted it he went to the tree in 
the middle of the village in which it was kept stuck. If it 
were not there, he cried ‘ Whittle ta t’ tiec ! ’ three times, 
and whoever had it was bound to bring it.” In the glossary 
to “ Studies in Nidderdale,” 18S2, p. 291, occurs the article 
“Wittaled. ‘ Ah’ve gittan fas'en’d ta t’sod, if ah amt 
gittan wittaled ta t'tree.' —A'/ii'. Al, i38o. H'el. Gwydaw, 
to urow woody J gwyden, a ttee ; gwyddawl, rudimental; 
so ‘ wittaled ’ means rooted to the tree so as to form part 
of Its wood, grafted,” Here, the legend evidently takes 
Its origin in the similarity of sound of the two words 
“ whittle,” a bulelier's km/e, a familiar word, and “ wit¬ 
taled,” grafted, a forgotten word preserved in the phrase 
“ wittaled ta t’tree.” As to lifting the bull over the gate, 
they were too simple to know that the gate was meant to 
open (J. j. Wilkinson). These are samples of the excluded 
but most interesting legends, which will, we hope, find a 
place in our author’s promised second series. 

Joseph Lucas. 


FOREIGN BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS. 
Translations of Foteign Biological Memoirs. Vol. I. 
Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, of Muscle, and 
of the Electrical Organ. Edited by J. Btirdon- 
Sanderson, M.D., F.R.SS.L, and E. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1887.) 

HIS volume is the firstfruits of a scheme which was 
started some years ago. The original intention was 
to translate and put before English readers as soon as 
possible after their publication the most important foreign 
papers on various biological subjects. Owing to various 
difficulties, the original scheme had to be altered, with 
the result that the first volume of the proposed series has 
taken the form of the present book. 

Prof. Burden-Sanderson has in this volume confined 
himself to that subject in which he himself is especially 
interested—vix. the physiology of nerve, muscle, and the 
electricai organ—and has collected and edited the trans- 
latibnl of (he most important papers which have appeared 
in tht German language during tbe last five years on this 
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very difficult and abstruse subject. The book Is divided 
into three parts ; viz. Part I. Researches relating to the 
Law of Contraction, which contains^he well-known papers 
of Tigerstedt, Grutzner, and Hering on this subject; 
Part II. Researches relating to Secondary Electromotive 
Phenomena, containing papers by Du Bois-Reymond, 
Hering, Hermann, and Biedermann; Part HI. Re¬ 
searches on the Electrical Phenomena of Certain Elec¬ 
trical Fishes, by Du Bois-Reymond. In addition, a short 
summary of two or three of the most recently published 
papers on the subjects treated of in this volume is given 
in the form of an appendix. 

The memoirs selected for translation in Parts I. and 
II. form a group of papers which are most interesting to 
all those who are anxious to obtain more than a text-book 
acquaintance with the difficult questions treated of in 
them. The translations have been made with great care 
and accuracy, and with a careful attention to style, though 
naturally the original German construction is more 
palpable in some than in others ; it would, however, be 
invidious to select any individual memoirs in this respect. 
The editor is also to congratulated upon the manner in 
which the especially difficult German phraseology inherent 
to the nature of the subject has been rendered into 
English. Uniformity of translation among the different 
translators has been fairly well attained. Perhaps the 
most noticeable discrepancies are in the translation of the 
words “ Lucie ” and “ Schwelle." The phenomenon of 
the “ Lucie ” is called by one translator the phenomenon 
of the “gap,” and by another the phenomenon of the 
“ hiatus ” i of the two, “ gap ” is perhaps preferable. The 
almost untranslatable word “ Schwelle ” is sometimes 
rendered as “limen,” at other times as “threshold" ; of 
these two, “ limen ” sounds best. It is also a pity that the 
editor has not settled whether the opposite pole to the 
anode ought to be spelt with a "c” or a “k": cathode 
and kathode are pretty equally distributed throughout 
this volume. As to the arrangement of the different 
memoirs, they all follow each other in natural sequence, 
with the exception of the second and third papers of 
Tigerstedt, which ought to have been transposed, as the 
author assumes in No. 2 that No. 3 has already been 
read. 

Not the least prominent part of the work is the 
preface, in which the editor briefly links together the 
various memoirs. As it will seem to many that this 
should be the most important part of the whole book, 
it is to be regretted that it is not fuller and also 
more Critical; for undoubtedly any collection of trans¬ 
lations of foreign memoirs upon a special biological 
subject would be very much more valued by English 
readers if the recognized English authority on that 
subject prefaced the translations with a critical com¬ 
mentary embodying his own views. ^ 

Also, as the object of the book is presumably to enable 
students and physiologists who do not read German 
easily to understand the present position of the physio¬ 
logy of nerve and muscle without having to refer to the 
original papers in the German journals, it would have 
been better to afford more indication as to the nature of 
the contents of previous papers which are referred to by 
the authors but have not been included among the trans¬ 
lations. This might have been done by the mtue copious 


use of footnotes, or by the translation of one or two more 
papers. Thus in Biedermann’s paper the whole argument 
is so bound up with his previous papers on the heart of 
the snail and the muscle of the anodon, that it would have 
been better to translate the three papers rather than only 
one. If this had been done, the book would have been 
large enough without Part III. and there would have 
been no harm in that, for in the first place the physiology 
and histology of the electrical organ might well be 
treated of in a separate volume of memoirs, and in the 
second place, the papers included in Part III. are all 
by the same author, and can hardly be considered so 
important as those in Parts I. and II. Thus Du Bois- 
Reymond’s statement as to “ irreciprocal conduction ” is 
based upon an error of observation, according to the 
recent paper of Gotch in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, and is therefore hardly worthy of a place in these 
memoirs. 

The book is essentially of the nature of an experiment, 
and it is to be hoped that the demand for it will be suffi¬ 
cient to repay the editor for the time and trouble which 
he has spent in carrying out his task, and to encourage 
him to bring out a series of similar volumes dealing with 
a number of the most important of those biological 
questions which are the subject of controversy at the 
present time. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Evtxmples in the Use of Logarithms. By Jos«)h Wolstcn- 

holme, Sc.D. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 
Practical Loi^arithms and Trigonometry. By J. H. 

Palmer. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 

The.se are two books for the use of mathematical students 
from the hands of practical teachers, who may be assumed 
to be well acquainted with the difficulties met with by 
students. 

The first one consists entirely of rules and their appli¬ 
cation to examples. The earliest examples arc on the 
extraction of logarithms fro m tables. Then follo w the 
reductions of Va’-b^and 'Jb^ -Y P — 'ibc cos A, after 
which come the various solutions of triangles, finally con¬ 
cluding with a lengthy series of examples on the calculation 
of the parts of tetrahedra when the sides are given. The 
author’s experience has indicated that examples of the 
latter class are espqftially useful in teaching the habitual 
accuracy whi^ if is desirable to attain, and another 
reason for their introduction is that they afford pre¬ 
liminary practice in the solution of spherical triangles. 
Such, then, is the first book, and no one will contradict 
us when we remark that a student who carefully works 
out the examples given cannot fail to become ^rfectly 
ffimiliar with logarithms and their applications 
T*rhe range of the other book is a little wider. Beginning 
with involution and evolution treated arithmetically, and 
following with geometrical and trigonometrical definUioni, 
the author leads to logarithms and their simpler applica¬ 
tions. The aim of the book is to give a thorough 
practical knowledge of the use of logarithms and the 
solution of plane triangles and problems in trigonometry. 
The general plan adopted is first to state a rule, pve 
worked examples, and then to give a number of exerdses 
on each rule, which may be tested by the answers given. 

The omission of the proofs of the rules and formulse 
renders the book liable to be looked upon as a cram 
book, hut it is apparently intended mainly for the use of 
those who simply wish to know how to use logarithms 
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and trigonometry, and to whom proof is of secondary 
importance. 

The exercises given will make both books specially 
valuable to teachers, for the working of numerous ex¬ 
amples Is indispensable in the teaching of mathematical 
subjects. 

Eltmmtary Statics. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 

(London ; Macmillan and Co., 18S8.) 

We gladly welcome another addition to Mr. Lock’s 
excellent series of text-books. To the new terms already 
introduced by him, another is now added. This is. the 
term “ resolute ” as a substitution for “ resolved part,” the 
argument for the change being that “the idea is so im¬ 
portant in the subject that a dehnite name will be found 
useful.” Those who have already become familiar with 
the older expressions may not be willing to accept the 
changes, but there can be no doubt that the new expres¬ 
sions are appropriate, and will be of great service to 
beginners. 

The treatment adopted is based upon Newton’s laws 
of motion, the author’s opinion being—and we quite 
^ee with him—that this greatly simplifies the subject. 
Tne parallelogram of forces is assumed, the student being 
recommended to postpone the proof until he commences 
his study of dynamics. The working of examples, as 
every teacher knows, is the only way to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of any subject which requires mathematical 
treatment, and Mr. Lock has fully recognized the im¬ 
portance of this. Typical examples, excellently selected, 
are worked out at full length, and numerous others are 
given as exercises. There is also a selection of papers 
from some of the Oxford and Cambridge examinations. 
A new departure is the introduction of a short chapter 
on graphic statics, which we highly approve of. The 
teaching of this subject has made rapid strides during the 
last few years, and the methods are so simple, and applic¬ 
able in cases which would involve laborious calculations, 
that the introduction of the subject into text-books is very 
desirable. 

The whole subject is made interesting from beginning 
to end, apd the proofs of the various propositions are 
very simple and clear. We have no doubt that the book 
will be appreciated by all who have an opportunity of 
judging of Its merits. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Reptilia and Amphibia in the 
British Museum {Natural History). Part I , contain¬ 
ing the Orders Ornithosauria, Crocodilia, Dinosauria, 
Squamata, Rhynchocephalia, and Proterosauria. By 
Richard Lydekker, B.A.,F.G..S.,&c. (London; Printed 
by order of the Trustees, i888.) 

This work forms a very valuable addition to the scries of 
British Museum Catalogues, and will be welcomed by all 
palaeontologists as giving a full and complete account of 
the specimens of fossil reptiles in the National Collection, 
many of which "have an especial interest as being the 
“ type-specimens ” on which so many classical monographs 
have been based. 

Mr. Lydekker adopts, with some alterations, the classi¬ 
fication proposed in 188.5 l>y modifications 

recently suggested by Baur. The reasons for the changes 
he has introduced are fully discussed in the introduction. 

Full descriptions of the orders, families, genera, and 
species, are given in most cases, and the book is illustrated 
by sixty-nine woodcuts, many of which are taken from 
the works of Marsh, Dollo, and others. The introduction 
of the names of many of the larger groups which are not 
represented in the British Museum collection renders the 
work more complete, and the addition of so much de¬ 
scriptive matter, and of copious references to the biblio- 
t^^hy of the subject, also increases Its value ^r beyond 
that of an ordinary Catalogue. . . 


The History of Australian Exploration. By Ernest 
Favenc. (Sydney: Turner and Henderson, 1888.) 
The author of this volume does not profess to give a com¬ 
plete history of the exploration of Australia. Much of 
the work of exploration has been done by private travel¬ 
lers and adventurers ; and it is of course impossible that 
their labours can ever be adequately recorded For the 
fulfilment of such a task the co-oper.ition of hundreds of 
old colonists would be necess.ary ; and the work, when 
completed, would not only fill many volumes, but, as Mr. 
Favenc says, would prove most monotonous reading. He 
has therefore confined his attention to public expeditions, 
dividing his subject into two distinct parts—land explora¬ 
tion and maritime exploration. His narrative covers a 
period of one hundred years—from 178810 1888. The 
book is issued under the auspices of the Governments 
of the Australian Colonics, and it is in every way worthy 
of this distinction. Mr. Favenc has invariably gone to 
the best sources for information, and has produced a 
record which is not only trustworthy, but full of interest. 
The value of the book is considerably increased by several 
maps and facsimiles. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor dots not hold himsilf rtsponstUt for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under- 
itekt to return, or to correspond vsitk the writers cf, 
rejected manuscripts intended for this or any other part 
0] Natur*. No notice is tahen of anonymous commum- 
ea/ions.] 

The Protest In The Nineteenth Century. 

The present age is eminently a sensational one. Evei^body 
deals in superlatives and universals. Morning and evening the 
newspaper Dills vie with each other in appealing to that par- 
tiuilar form of corio.uty which feeds upon alamis. Our civiliza¬ 
tion is declared to be altogether wrong. Dr. Patigloss’s doctrine 
is reversed—nothing that is is right. We are incessantly 
invited to take stock of our arrangements political and sodaf, 
and treated to denouncements of almost every detail of them. 
We are too serious, too frivolous, a prey to panic®, stolidly 
blind to dangers, illslrustfiil, credulous. To crown all, what was 
fondly supposed to be one of the greatest of modern improve¬ 
ments is roundly declared to be a sham ; to be worse—a lure to 
destruction, mental and physical, l.uud were the pxans sung 
some forty year* ago over the then new system of competitive 
examinations which -so vexed the soul of the author of “ Gryll 
Grange.” Now we are assured that the whole examinational 
system is utterly stu|)id, and, in effect, that it were belter at once 
ended than in any way mended. 

But literary rhetoric, however brilliant, in these days produces 
but a momentary impression. We have so much of it that 
we have come to regard it with the contempt bred of over- 
familiariiy. After the first shock of delight or astonishment hai 
passed off, we begin to look for the facts and criticize the logic, 
bneeping phra-ses, sounding invective, the vigorous style in 
general, cease to convince. There is too much of the scientific 
spirit abroad for the roar of the old lions or of the young lions 
to cause more than a passing alarm, lienunciation is always 
easy, though not, of course, of the forcible and brilliant kind 
with which I'rof. Kreemao and Prof. Harrison have mode us' 
famihar, perhaps a thought too famihar. I shall look forward 
wiih interest, and with the certainty of some instruction, to the 
statement which will, no doubt, be forthcoming of the facts the 
Nssuteenth Century's protest is based upon, but as a competitive 
examinationist 1 look forward to it without anxiety. 

Meanwhile, I venture to offer one or two remarks upon a 
single aejitence ill the protest. “Again and again,” it is said 
(p. 620); “biillianl young men once full of early promise go 
down from, the Univeisilies as the great prize-winners, and do 
little or nothing in the after years.” The reason, it is added, is 
that “ they have lost their mental life before they are five and- 
twenty ’•} ia- other words, that the examinational system, 
exanfiniaiontt.-has killed in them the love of knowledge by that 
age—« sad fact enoogh, if true. 
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Bat Is it true ? Brilliance of ports is not always, T aro almost tion in London, and that the teachers subsidized bjr the Society 
inclined to a'sert not commonly, accompanied by a disinterested were bringing enlightenment from the Universities of Oitford 
love of knowledge, though often enough by ambition, which is 0 and Cambridge. For several years there were couriei consittiiw 
very different thing ; nor, uofortunately, is a love of knowledge of only three or four lectures, delivered in district! widely 
always associated with the capacity to gratify It. To many separated, as, for instance, in Mile End, Kensington, and 
men, again, opportunitiei fail, or health, or energy of character, Dulwich, while a long course consisted of only ten lectures, 
or perseverance, or the means enabling them to wait for success There was no curriculum in any one centre in either arts 
in ibe career chosen, or, (aslly, circumstances may have com- or science. The courses of lectures were not even grouped 
pclled them to adopt an unsuitable career, and so their intellectual into Departments or Faculties, such ns modern languages and 
lives are wrecked. It is only in respect of the residue remaining litciature, I.atin and Greek, ancient history .ami archteologv, pure 
after elimination of these cases that the reproaches addressed to and applied mathematics, experimental science, or biological 
Iheexaminationel system arecapableofbeingjustilied. What pro- science. Desultory instruction, not esiueslioo, appeared to be 
portion that residue may licar to the totality of )>rilliant failures it the object of the Society. The lecturijrs were, as a rule, qualified 
may be* difficult to determine. My impression is that it is a very for ihe duties they undertook ; some were eminent men, even of 
snail one. At any rate, it is so in the University to which I the highest eminence; but I do know that others from the 
belong—the University of London. So large a proportion of Universities should certainly not have been intrusted with the 
the men who have taken high degrees at that Univeisity have duty of public lecturers until they had undergone an additional 
in after life fully maintained, to say the least, the distincii'in of term of instruction and training of at least three to five years as 
their University record, that the failure of the residue—if such assistants to Profes'ort. The Society prosrided employment for 
failure there be—maybe justly ascribed to causes of the nature a number of unemployed f^aduates from Oxford and Cambridge'; 
above indicated rather than to any ill effect of the examinational and at the time, no doubt, it was considered politic and conciliatory 
system. The assertion may easily he verified by reference to to make an assumption of carrying culture to the masses. The 
the Honours Lists, more especially in tlie Faculties of Science and young men were willing to take up such duties, for they mined 
Medicine. T mention these Faculties because tl is much easier opportunities for practice in the art of teaching which led to 
lo trace the alter life of graduates in them than in the other possibilities in the way of promotion. There is little doubt that 
Faculties But on looking over the list of M. A. medallists, I do the Society has improved latterly, and it may or may not deserve 
not find a single name which suggests any lack of after-life to be supported by public subscriptions ; but it would be a 

response to earlier promise. monstrous injustice to King’s and University Colleges to place 

Finally, on turning to the University rcconl of many, probably the funds of Gresham College in the hands of this Society. The 
of mo-t, of the eminent men of the day, the very reverse of the injustice would be the greater in the case of King's College, 
alleged disparity between promise and performance upon which because, as I understand, University College has discon- 

the protest is based will be found to exist tinued its Evening Class Department ; but for at jeast twenty 

I am, for my part, fully convinced after several years' daily years before this London S^iety for the Extension of Uni- 

Ismiliarity with the working of a purely examinational system, versity Teaching was in existence or thought of, the staff 

that in examinations we have the liest means yet devised of test- of King’s College, without endowment, were teaching b^ night as 
mg the general ability and attainments of young men and well as by day, and with inadequate remuneration doing more 
women. And I have shown above that competition does not than fulfilling the intentions of .Sir Thomas Gresham. The City 
produce any of the evil results complained of in the protest. On clerks, engineers, and manufacturers left their places of bniiness 
lb« contrary, I believe it to be in most cases--but certainly not to attend these lectures, and obtained sound theoretical and 
in all—a most useful discipline. practical instruction in art and science, ancient and modem 

But I have no faith wliatever either in piecemeal examinations, literalure and tannages. I have in mind many who have risen 
er in examinations in technical or special subject', or in mere mam- to distinction ; and there are, no doubt, thousands who are ready 
jmlitlve matters. I admit, too, that nothing like sufficient atten- to acknowledge the benefit they derived from the evening 
titm is paid to the progressive improvement of examinations in classes of King's College. 

accordance with the advance and increasing volume of know- I doubt whether tbm facts were placed before Mr. Goschen 
ledge. In particular, the range of optional subjects at higher on the occasion when be made his speech on the subject of this 
examinations should be greatly extended, that the test applira to Society and Gresham College. It seems lo me that the matter 
each candidate may better correspond with his opportunities should be put before him and all others concerned in a true and 
and with his mental alnicture. Above all, the tendency which proper light, and without partiality. 

unfortunately exists to increase beyond measure the difficulty In conclusion, I will state it os my carefully-considered and 
of examinations requires to be carefully guarded against. Too deliberate opinion that the Lecture Society called the London 
highly pitched syllabuses necessarily involve a low standard of Society for ine Extension of UniversityTeachinghasdotie no edu- 
performance, w ith the result that the successful candidate and cational work which for extent or solidity a worth consideration 
die public are equally deceived. F. Victor Dickins. in coropariron whh that of King’s and University Colleges. 

Burlington Gardens, November 6. W. N. Hartliy. 

_____ Royal College of Science, Dublin, November 9. 

Oreaham College. 

Ths communication of Mr. R. I). Rolieris states that the Divergent Evolution, 

article of Prof. Ray Lankeiter “ is liased entirely upon a mis- Some of your readers may possibly remember a paper of mine 
apprehension as to the purpose and function of the I ondrn on “ The Variation of Species as related to their Geographical 
^iety for the Extension of University Teaching and its position Distribution," which appeared in Nature, voI. vi. p, aM. 
with regard to Gresham College." About the same time I prepared a paper an "Diversity of 

1 beg to be allowed to stale that I con indorse Prof. Ray Evolution under One Set o( External Conditions,” which was 
Lttnkesler’s statements with regard lo the London Colleges. It published In the Linneun Society’s Journal—Zoology', vol. xi. 
is aina years st|^ my coRixctioo with Kmg's College ceased, pp. 496-505. I refer to these papers simply to say that the 
hat for nine yeaS I was a lectarer in the Evening Class Depart- pcfolems there discussed have occupied my attentfon more or 
Mant of the College. 1 know that the Coll^ staff, often at less ever since. 

great personal &crince on the part of some of iis members, threw Pact of my paper relates lo the subject discussed by Ur. 
such energy into the teacUng of evening classes that their eflbrts Romanes in bis paper on “ Physiological Selection ” ; bat ai it 
can best described as tbmughly educational in the highest bns been indepmaenlly worked out, I believe H will be of ia- 
srnse. The number of lectures m the winter courses were tcrest lo all who have followed the diicutsioa on the " Oiigia of 
twenty-five to thirty, in the summer ten. They were, as a rule. Species.” 'Hie abstract of Mr. Romanes’s paper givan in 
as complete and ajrimced as similar courses in the Universities, Nature, vol. xxxiv. pp. 314, 336, 36a, did not come into ny 
some of them more complete than such courses elsewhere. bands till the following January, when my theory of " Divfngtnt 

A.t the time when the Society for the Extension of University Evolution through Cumulative Sqjregation " wai, for the nMst 
TeagHlg was first established, it appeared to me to be a super- part, written out in its present form. Since then, and whh 
tuoiXh!^ paischievouB itisUtutfon. Th# leading idea wbidi it reference lo the discustion on " Pbysfolc^eal Seteetfon,” I have 
communkated to the public by very exteniiveadvertisemcMsand worked out the algehraic formulae ^ven in the fifth chapter, amt 
reports of meetings was, that there was no such focm of edocs- have introduced cxi lanations of the sodm. 
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Mjr “iegwsgate fecundity” and Mr. Romanae'i “physio- late Aiex. Wylie, about nine or 
loiical selection " are the same principle ; and our theonei still account of them (with illuslratior 
farther correspond in that ws both iniist on the prevention of Session du Congris Intematiur 
intercroHinc as a necessary condition fOr divergent evolution. Having had my attention drawn 
This conclusion was rencli^ by me through investigations made kindly sent me by Mr. Russell, I 
ma<^ yean ago, and was maintained in my paper on “Diveisity terest of ICo Show-King’s instri 
of Evolution under One Set of External Condiiions,” and in ideas of Tycho Drohe by three h 
still stronger language in articles in the Chrysanthemum (Yoke- lishcd in the rroccedings of the 
hams), January 1883, and in the Chinese ^rrurdie*-(Shanghai), 1881, and m Copernuus, vol. i. 

July i88s- In the first of these papers I used the word Armagh Observatory, Novembi 
“ separation ” to indicate the phase of the principle that results 

fiwn migration ; but for a fuller discussion of the subject I found- 

it necessiry to introduce “ segregation ” as the more significant xere-wsDr^ sm 

term ; and in the second paper I mainlain that “ While external j 

conditions have power to winnow out whatever forms are least irAssrt\r 
fitted to survive, there will usually remain n number of varieties y AR Y IN LIuHT. 

T- H E light-changes of doul 


ylie, about nine or ten years ago, published a full 
lem (with illustrations) in the *' Travaux de la 3ne 
Congris International des Orientalistes," vol. ii. 
my attention drawn to them by some photoeraphs 
>e by Mr. Russell, I pointed out the sdentihe i«- 
Show-King’s instruments (which anticipated the 
ho Rrohe by three hundred years), in a paper pub- 
I’roccediugs of the Royal Irish Acaden^, vol. iii., 
Copernuui, vol. i. J. L. E. DrEYER. 


AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIFTIVE LIST 
OF SOME DOUBLE STARS SUSPECTED TO 
VARY IN LIGHT. 

tiU separate species are fully established, though the conditioS, ‘ntermittent character. Unmistakable at 

are the same throughout the whole area occupied by the diverging one epoch, they may completely evade detection at 
forms;” and in the third paper I said, " I am prepared to show another. Hence observations of them which, by the 
that there is a law of segregation rising out of the veiy nature nature of the case, cannot be repeatod are apt to incur 
of organic activities, luinging together those similarly endowed,” discredit for lack of confirmation. They should, on the 
Md causing “ the division 0? the survivors of one stock, occupy- contrary, if properly authenticated, be carefully borne in 
mg one country, into forms differing more and more widely from mind, as testifying to an incident m the history of the 
each -Since then, my nomenclature of the subiect has stars they refer to which, however apparently isolated, 

^n woiked out with that word as the central symbol of my must be extremely liable to recur. Wr have therefore 
thwry. It « therefore a pRasure to find that Mr. Romanes u»« thought that it would be useful to put together, as COn- 
hLTtL al ‘r ''“ly as possible, a few facts bearing on the supposed 

least /escribing it as "physiologSl ^i^regition ” (see letter on physical v double, referring diose of om 

"Physiological Selection.” Nature, vol. xxxiv. p, 4081 readers who detire fuller infornwtion on the subject to 

As I have explained in chapter iv., 1 at first thought of using *he original authorities we shall cite for their convenience. 
“ physiological segregation " in place of “ iralustrisl segregation.” 7 Virginis = 2 1670.—The first observation is by 
but finally concluded that it was a terra of such wide significince Bradley in 1718. The components, normally of the third 
that it could not be well used os the name of any one kmd of magnitude, were regarded ai equal by all observers until 
segregation, while at the same time it was not broad enough to W. .Struve, May 3, 1818, noticed the preceding star as 
os a general term for all kinds. I therefore greatly prefer slightly the fainter. It continued so for several yean; 
he terra segregation of the fit. ” I would, however, so define the difference was obliterated from i82t-ti. and reversed. 


mind, as testifying to an incident m the history of the 
stars they refer to which, however apparently isolated, 
must be extremely liable to recur. We have therefore 
thought that it would be useful to put together, as con¬ 
cisely as possible, a few facts bearing on the supposed 
variability of some stars which we may reasonably con¬ 
sider to be physically double, referring those of oor 
readers who detire fuller information on the subject to 


that it could not be well used os the name of any one kmd of magnitude, were regarded ai equal by all observers until 
segregation, while at the same time it was not broad enough to W. .Struve, May 3, 1818, noticed the preceding star as 
os a general term for all kinds. I therefore greatly prefer slightly the fainter. It continued so for several yean; 
1 ^ ‘he difference was obliterated from 1825-31, and reversed, 

1 J- J 1. II J doubtfully 1833-33, certainly in 1834 (“ Mensurse Micro- 
rhOQgh our \i*c of this fundamental word is uodoubtedly due metric* ** nn iwii a\ n 


gences appear in the developmi 
tending, we may hope, to a fuller 
76 Concession, Osaka, Japan. 


, 'jrafXr'lcu'la°i‘on ofThe snlye'’cr‘“’ magnitude in a few /nys bemg supeyo^ 

<a, Japan. John T. Guuck. “P®” * fluctuation extending over many years. An m- 

_ ’ ‘ vestigation of the law of change, begun m i85i,.!ed to no 

result, owing to the low altitude of these stars at Pulkowa 
Alpine Hoae. (“ Obs. dc f’oulkova,”ix 122). ]>aivcs found them equal, 

mentioned by Prof. Tyndall ia no doubt »840-47 : but each alternately about a quarter of a mM- 
i» coniuionly met with in some parti of nitude brighter than the other, 1847 -54 (Memoirs R. 
During the hottest and driest weather Astr. Soc., xxxv. 217-19). Similar swayings of lustre 


the Mediterranean. During the h 
of the summer, and when no win 
horisontal strata of ha/e can be seei 
Napl^ The peaks of the Surrentine 
Capri, Ischia, Vesuvius, Cainaldoli, 1 
“•ae. The height of the strata rarely 


is blowing, perfectly were 
occupying the Gulf of Nos. 
auntains, with Solara of magr 
stand out above this (see : 
sches 2000 feet, and is them 


were constantly apparent to Dembowski (As/r. Natk., 
Nos. Mil, 1185, 1979). Each star is given as of 3 5 
magnitude (combined 2 8) in the “ Harvard I’hotometry" 
(see also “ Harvard Annals,” xiv. 454) Gould assigns to 
them the combined magnitude of 3 i, Pritchard of a’fi; ; 


more often abSut 1500 feet. The same facts ha ed P of magnttude of 3 I, Pritchard of 2 b7 ; 

Tyndall toVcon-ider it other than water va,x>ur, and of rajro- S?"? hem nwrer to the second than to ^ 

orj^ic nature, had prixluced in my mind Lilir conclusions magnitude April 5. 1883 (“Cat. of .Suspected 

ThU haze, when looked at near the sea, has often a bcauliful ' enables, p. 362). (The combined magnitude of two 
pink tint, due, no doubt, to a complementary effect frjm the ‘"'™ magnitude stars is 2’2{) Owing to their un¬ 
sea-water colour, ss the colour is more marked on the limestone certainty of shining, the angle has often been reversed 
rocks, where the white sea-bottom makes ihc water look much measuring these stars. They are of a pale yellow 
When, however, the observer is cut oflT from a view colour, and show a spectrum of the Sirian type. They 
rliT* *** ‘‘me, the haze has then a light buff revolve in a highly eccentric orbit in a period of iSo 

coioim The op^ty of this haze U so great as sometimes to years, and eimt fuliv sixteen times as much light 
V. , proportionately to the'ir mass, as the sun. 

of study the characters 44 (y, Bofltis = 2 1909 —On J une 16, 1819, Struve noted 

dififerent tlSaes would semn seirie 'i)n.*”QiertRn’t th[ ** ® difference of two magnitudes between the components ; 

mZT u ^ T and^whefo« therms anlTruih ? tnvariably 1823-33, but of only half a m^nitude 

tm IS due to, whether there i .1. the ,833-38. Argclanderfound them exactly equal, June 6,1830 

Naples, November 4. (“ M«i*. Microm.,'’ p. Ixxii.). To Dawes, in April 1841, the 

- attendant star seemed a shade brighter than its primary, 

1 a-Ei. . a. * . wHlch fatcd as of fifth magnitude (Mems. R* A. Soc., 

The Astronomical Oh«srv.tory of Pekio. 332). DundPs observations at Lund, 1868-75, con- 

® IP-46)1 you gave an account fi”** relative variability, causing the dispan^ be- 
^/leetsw by Mr. S. M. Rinwll, of Pekin, on, (he iostru- tween thm-to range from 04 to , 3 magnitude; and 


colour. The opacity of this haze U so great as sometimes to 
resemble a alight London fog. 

Anyone who would cosnt the number and study the characters 
of the oimoioms and other solid contents of the air here at 
diUhrent tli^ would soon settle the question what this plieno- 
»enon is due to, and whether there is any truth in the old ' 

_I 

The Aatronomlcol Obiorvatory of Pekin. I 
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aWy unequal in 1781, but perfectly matched in 1787. 
Both stars were yellow in 187 5, but the tint of the smaller 
was at times less deep than at others (“ Mrfsures Microm.,’’ 
1876, p. 74'!. Admirtd Smyth marked it as “ lucid gray” 
in 1842 ; Webb and Secchi respectively found it blue in 
1850 and 1859 ; Webb and Engelmann reddish in 1856 
and 1865. The principal star has often been considered 
as pure white. The spectrum belongs to Class I. The 
photographic magnitudes of the pair, as determined at 
Paris in 1886, are S'3 and 6. Engelmann concluded the 
smaller component to vary from magnitude 5 to 7, the 
larger from 5 to 6 {Astr. Nach., No. 1676). They tevolve 
in a period of 261 years, the plane of their orbit passing 
nearly through the sun. The periastron passage was in 
1783. They possess at least four times the solar luminous 
intensity. 

8 Cygni 5^ S 2579.—The chief star remains steadily of 
the third magnitude ; its companion varies probably from 
the seventh to abouSthe ninth. Discovered by Herschel in 
1783, It was invisible to him in 1802 and 1804, as well as 
to his son in 1823, and to South and Gambart, under ex¬ 
ceptionally favourable conditions, in 1825 (Phil. Trans., 
cxiv. 339, cxvi. 376). Struve re-detected it in 1826, since 
when It has been continuously observed. The fact of its 
variability has even been doubted (Dundr, “ Mdsures 
Microm.,” 1876, p. n8 ; Sadler, Observatory, ix. 307). 
Its changes of colour are, however, unquestionable. 
Struve marked it as ashen gray, 1826-33, but as remark¬ 
ably red in 1836 (“Mens. Microm.,” p. 297). Dawes 
found it blue, 1839-41 ; Secchi, red, i856’62,biuc, |856’98, 
violet, i 857'53 (Engelmann, Astr. Nach,, No. 1676). 
Duni5r saw it alwj^s red, except on one occasion, when 
it seemed olive. The primary is of a greenish white, and 
exhibits a Sinan spectrum. The period of 415 years 
attributed to the pair by Behrmann is probably too long; 
Hind’s, of 179 years, is certainly too short. With Behr- 
mann’s elements, the light-power relative to mass comes 
out one hundred times that of the sun. 

The three couples just described are the only variable 
double stars of which the orbits have been computed. 
We shall now mention a few which have so far described 
arcs too small to serve as the bases for investigations of 
the complete ellipses. 

i Bodtis =• 2 1865.—The following component was 
found the brighter by Herschel in 1796, and by Struve, 
in general, until 1833, when the order was reversed. 
They were pretty ecjual 1821-24 (Pickering, “Harvard 
Annals,” xiv. 458). Their alternating fluctuations were 
confirmed by O. Struve's observations, 1840-63, since 
when, until 1878, the preceding star had always the 
advantage (“ Obj. de Poulkova,” ix. 143). F. Struve 
estimated their magnitudes at 3-5, 3-9, adding the remark, 
“Splendor in altera Stella est variabilis” (“Mens. 
Microm.,” p. 21). Their photometric magnitudes were 
determined at Harvard as 4'4i 48, the following star 
being the brighter. Dawes considered them as equal at 
4 or 4 5 magnitude in 1847-48, but each star in turn took 
a slight lead (Mems. R. A. Soc., xxxv. 229). Dun^r 
noted them sometimes as both of fourth, sometimes as of 
third magnitude, the changes occurring, as a rule, simul¬ 
taneously (“Mdsures Microm.,” p. 68). The colour of 
these stars is white, or yellowish, and their spectrum well 
marked of the first type. The period of their revolution 
must be enormously long, (ind their mass proportionately 
small. 

IT Bodtis "= 2 1864—Gilliss’s estimates varied from 4 
to 5'6 magnitude for one component, from 5 to 67 for the 
other. Schmidt independently suspected fluctuations 
(Pickering, “ Harvard Annals,” xiv. 458). As one object, 
they were ranked by AMuitahman SQfi of fifth, by 
l.alande of sixth, by Harding, Argelander, and Heis «f 
fourth msyfnitude. Their combined photometric magni¬ 
tude was determined afJOxford as 4'i, at Harvard as 
4*59. Herschel and South marked them in 1822 “nearly 


equal ” (Phil. Trans., cxiv. i^); Admiral Smyth noted 
a disparity of 2^ magnitudes (*• Cycle,” p. 411, Chambers’s 
ed.) ; and Struve found them of 4 9 and 6 (“ Mens. 
Microm.,” p. 97). and they were photographed at Paris as 
of s and 6 magnitudes in 1886. They emit white light of 
the quality of that of Sirius. An arc of about 4” has been 
described by the companion since 1781. 

« Arietis = 2 333.—F. Struve had no doubt of the 
variability of these stars. His estimates of magnitude 
ranged from 4'5 to 6 ’$ for one, from 5 to 6'5 for the other 
component (“ Mens. Microm.,” pp. Ixxii. i ; Pickering, 
“ Harvard Annals,” xiv. 434). Struve in 1827, and 
Dawes in 1845, found them equal; Secchi recorded a 
difference of one magnitude in 1855 (Engelmann, Astr. 
Nach., No. 1676). Measured at Harvard as of S'2 and 
5 5 magnitudes, giving combined magnitude 4'6, they 
together showed to Piazzi and Bode as a fifth, to Harding 
as a fourth magnitude star. An arc of 10“ has been 
traversed since 1827 (Crossley, “ Hand-book of Double 
Stars,” p. 204) The colour of these stars is white. 

•S (15) Monocerotis = 2950 was discovered by Win- 
necke in 1867 to vary from 4'9 to 5'4 magnitude in a 
period of 3d. loh. 38m. (Gore’s “ Catalogue,’™ No. 41). A 
ninth magnitude companion at 2"-8 seems to be in very 
slow orbital revolution. Struve called their colours green 
and blue (“ Mens. Microm ,” p. 65). The spectrum is of 
the first type. 

n Piscium = 2 202,—The magnitudes of these stars 
were estimated by F. Struve at 2’8 and 3‘9 (“ Mens. 
Microm.,” p. 43), by 0 . Struve at 4 and 5 (“ Obs. de 
Poulkova,” IX. 17). Harvard determinations brought 
them out 4 4 and 5 3, but showed relative variability to 
the extent of half a magnitude. The larger star has been 
rated from 2'S to 5'5 magnitude (“ Harvard Annals,” xiv. 
433), and there is scarcely any doubt .^t the light of both 
(« hich is of the Sirian quality) fluctiiates to some extent. 
The colour of the attendant star changes from blue to 
ashen olive and tawny (Webb, “ Celestial Objects,” p. 378, 
Sth ed.: Flammarion, “Cat. des 6toiles Doubles,” p. 12). 
Slow revolution in a plane nearly coincident with the 
visual line is probable. 

02 256 •= Lalande 24098, catalogued at Pulkowa in 
1833 as 7 and 7'8 magnitudes at o''‘6, but subsequently 
found to vary respectively from 7 to 7'8, and from 7 to 8 
magnitude. Dembowski thrice noted the preceding star 
as half a magnitude fainter, while four Pulkowa observa¬ 
tions, 1842-61, showed it as much brighter than its 
rompanion, equality being twice recorded (“ Obs. de 
Poulkova,” ix. 327). Their variability was still more 
plainly evident by the manner of their occultation, as 
observed by Mr. Tebbutt, August 22,1887. Three-fourths 
of their combined light disappeared instantaneously, 
leaving the semblance of a “ blurred ninth magnitude 
star," representing, nevertheless, the chief component of 
recent measures, to be extinguished a little later {Observa¬ 
tory, X. 391). The stars have described an arc of 17° 
since 1842 (Crossley, “ Hand-book,” p. 287). Their spectrum 
is given by Von Konkoly as doubtfully of the solar 
type. 

38 Geminorum = 2 982 —Struve observed differences 
of lustre ranging from 13 to 4 magnitudes (.“Mens, 
Microm.,” p.lxxiii.). Theinference of variability wasratified 
bj'Engelmann {Astr. Nach.,'Ho. 1676 ; “ Harvard Annals,” 
XIV.443). Thecombined magnitude in the “Harvard Photo- 
mctiy ■’ is 4'8. A spectrum of the Sirian type was regis¬ 
tered by Vogel in 1883. Colour-fluctuations seem pretty 
certain in the small star, which has retrograded iff* 
since 1782. The system has a common proper motion 
(Crossley, “ Hand-book,” p. 233). 

2 isiy.—Struvc ranked each member of this close pair 
as of 7’3 magnitude, with slight alternate superiority 
(" Mens. Microm.,” p. 286). Their variability was con- 
firmed by O. Struve, who estimated their magnitudes at 
7 and 7'8. A stow retrograde, and a rapid common proper 
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motion, prove their systemic connection (“Obs. de 
Poulkova," ix. 106). 

The remaining stars on our list are relatively fixed. 

1 2344.—Magnitudes 8‘S and.io when first measured 
by Struve ; 8 5 and 12 in 1829, distance »= i"‘38. The 
companion was not again seen until 1835 (“ Mens. 
Microm.,” pp. 37, 296). The instability of its light was 
further attested by its invisibility to Secchi in 1859, to 
Engelmann in 1865 (Engelmann, Asir. Noth., No. 1674'. 

2 2718.—Components intrinsically equal, but by turns 
slightly superior. Period of change probably short 
(Struve, “ Mens. Microm p. 142). 

61 Geminorum.—The brighter component varies from 
6 to 7'5 magnitude, the faints from 9 to seeming 
extinction (Flammarion, “ Les Etoiles,” p. 320). The 
larger star, which is of a deep yellow colour, was re¬ 
corded by Piaizi as of 7 8, by Heis and Argelander as 
of sixth magnitude (Nature, xii. 27 ; “ Harvard Annals,” 
xiv. 445). It was photometrically determined at Harvard 
as of 57 magnitude. Its attendant eluded Webb’s search 
in 1855, Knott’s in i86t and 1871, but w.as recovered in 
1875, when of I2‘5 magnitude, by H. Sadler, using a 
fill-inch Calver’s reflector (Smyth, “ Cycle,” p. 202 ; Webb, 
Popular Science A’eview, xiv. 309). Since these stars are 
60" apart, the probability of their physical connection 
rests chiefly upon their agreement in exhibiting marked 
fluctuations of light. 

p (s) Ophiuchi, described by Admiral Smyth as of 5 
and 7‘5 magnitudes at 4"; yellow and blue colours (“ Cycle,” 
p. 457). But Herschcl at the Cape, 1834-37,and Jacob at 
Madras, 1846, found them exactly equal. Herschel and 
South m 1824, Secchi in 1856-37, give a diflercncc of one 
magnitude. Mam called them 4 and 4’3, and they were 
measured at Harvard as S'3 and 6 magnitudes (Sadler, 
Astronomical Kegister, xvii. 73; Pickering, “Annals,” 
xiv. 461). 

3 Scorpii is No. 489 of Gore's “ Suspected Variables.” 
F. Struve assigned to the components magnitudes 2 and 
4; Pickering, 3 and 5'2, combined, a'q. J. Herschel 
found a difference of only one magnitude, Webb of 3+, 
Gore of magnitudes (Webb, “ Celestial Objects,” p. 
386 j see also Nature, vol. xxiii. ao6, 362). Their 
colours are yellowish-white and lilac, or (according to 
Dembowski) ashy green, and they belong to the first 
spectroscopic class. They are separated by an interval 
of 14", but Burnham detected in 1881 a close, faint 
attendant upon the principal star (Memoirs R. A. Society, 
xlvii, 193). 

6 Serpentis » 2 2417.—The components are 2i"‘6 
apart, and relatively fixed. Both emit yellowish-white 
light marked by the Sirian quality of absorption. They 
were together ranked by Tycho and Bayer as of third 
magnitude, by Montanari as of fifth, but, with noticeable 
subsequent; brightening (J. Cassini, “ 6l^mcns d’Astr.,” 
p. 74). Gould’s estimates wavered from 4’i to 4'6 mag¬ 
nitude, and gave strong evidence of variability in one of 
the stars (“ Uranometria Argentina,” p. 322). Gore 
thinks that its changes may prove to be modelled on 
those of Algol (Joum. Liverpool Astr. Soc., v. no). The 
separate photometric magnitudes registered at Oxford 
were 3’9 and 47 ; at Harvard, 47 and 5'i, where, how¬ 
ever, the difference of lustre between the stars was 
perceived, in 1878, to fluctuate from 0 34 to r69 mag¬ 
nitude (“ Harvard Annals," xi. 136, xiv. 463). Dun<5r 
considered the principal star to be steadily of 4, the 
companion to vary from 4 2 to 47 magnitude (“ Mdsures 
Microm.,” 1876, p. 112), 

2 187s is composed of two white stars at 3'''2, the pre¬ 
ceding of about ninth, the following varying from 8'5 to 
tenth magnitude. Dun^r had no doubt of the reahty oi 
these changes (“ Mdaures Microm.,” p. 70 j Struve, “ Mens. 
Microm," p. 73). 

Atlis Pleiadum « 2 433.—Found double tit ©"yg by 
Struve in 1827, doubtfully “wedged” in 1830, single 


with a power of 800 in a clear sky in 1836 (“ Mens 
Microm.,” p. 283). As single it has been seen by every sub¬ 
sequent observer, including Burnham, who at Intervals 
during five years searched vainly for the companion 
detected and always fully believed in by Struve (Mems. 
R. A. Soc , xhv. 230). But during the passage of the moon 
across the Pleiades, January 6, 1876, Hartwig recorded 
the immersion of Atlas as non-instantaneous, a faint 
remnant surviving the chief part of the light for six-tenths 
of a second. He did not then know that the star had 
been marked at Pulkowa “ duplex difficillima’’ (Winnecke, 
Astr. Nock., No. 2074). 

72 Ophiuchi = 02 342 is a somewhat similar example. 
An eighth magnitude companion at i" 3 was discovered 
by O. Struve in 1842, hut could rarely afterwards be seen, 
and excited vehement suspicions of pronounced varia¬ 
bility (“ Pulkowa Catalogue,” No. 342). It was last 
observed at Pulkowa in 1876, and never elsewhere than 
at Pulkowa except once by Father Secchi at Rome in 
August 1839 (Nat'URE, vol. xvi. p. 194). Newcombcould 
find no trace of it with the Washington 26-inch on two 
exceptionally fine nights in 1874, nor Hall in 1876. Bum- 
ham was equally unsuccessful, and after much fruitless 
scrutiny recorded the star as “certainly single” in a 
“first-class night” of August 18S0 (Mems. R. A. Soc, 
xliv. 276) Its spectrum, like that of Atlas in the Pleiades, 
is conspicuously of the first type. 

fi Cygni was found by Klein variable from 3'3 to 3^9 
magnitude in 1862-63 {Astr. Nach , No. 1663). Espin 
holds this star to belong to a distinct class of variables 
(exemplified by 63 Cygni) which change less than one 
magnitude in a period of several years {Monthly Notices, 
xliii. 271). Webb and Gemmill agreed, in 1881-82, in 
finding Cygni much waned from its former brightness 
(Astr. Reg., xx. 14, 46). The magnitudes of its com¬ 
ponents were determined at Harvard as 3‘i and 5'2— 
conjointly, 3. Their photometric difference, however, 
appeared, from Oxford measures of November 6, 1882, 
to be only r82 magnitude (Monthly Notices, xliii. 102). 
Although 34" apart, and immovable, their physical 
union is decisively alifinned by the splendid contrast of 
their golden and azure tints, to which complementary 
absorption-spectra coriespond (Huggins, PhiL Trans., 
cliv. 431). 

8 Cephei forms, with a “ caerulean blue,” seventh mag¬ 
nitude companion at 41", a pair resembling |3 Cygni 
(Webb, “Celestial Objects,” p. 270). The large star 
varies regularly from 37 to 4 9 magnitude in sd. 8h. 48m.. 
The maximum of May 6, 1868, was, however, stated by 
Schmidt to have been barely indicated (Astr. Nach., No. 
1743). A minute attendant at 19” was discovered by Bum- 
ham in 1880. The spectrum of the variable is of the 
solar type. It has virtually no proper motion. 

a Herculis = 2 2140 was divided by Maskelyne, 
August 7, 1777. The variability of the primary, dis¬ 
covered by Herschel in 1793, ranges from 3'i to 3'9 mag¬ 
nitude in a period fluctuating between 26 and 103 days 
(Gore’s “ V'ariables,” No. 129), The attendant is generally 
rated at the sixth, but Struve found it to change from fifth 
to seventh magnitude (“ Mens. Microm.,” p. 97). The 
colours of the pair are vividly contrasted orange and 
emerald. The large star sho#a a magnificent banded 
spectrum of II l.a type ; the smaller, one analogous to that 
of the companion of /3 Cygni in having its absorption 
almost wholly below the green (Huggins, Phil. Trans., 
cliv. 432). The common proper motion of the pair carries 
them ip a century over a space nearly equal to the interval 
separating them (4"'3). 

h 1470 »> J-alande 38428.—Both stars are supposed 
to be variable, but have been little observed. Secchi 
estimated them of 7 and 8 magnitudes in 1836, and 
m^gred^ir distance at 23*‘8. Physical relationship 
is iniKcatefi By their “superb” coloration in red and 
blue (“ Catalogo di 1321 Stelle'Doppie," p. 117; Webb 
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“ Celestial Objects,” p. 294), The spectrum of the red 
component resembles that of a Herculis (Espin, Astr. 
Nacn,^ Ko. 2825). 

U Cygni « Schjellerup 239a was discovered by Knott, 
in 1871, to vary from 77 to below ii magnitude in a 
period of 466 days (Gore’s “ Variables,” No. 163). It had 
previously been remarked by Birmingham for its deep 
ruby tint {Astr. Nach. No. 1809). An attendant at 62" 
appears to fluctuate in light from 8 to 87 magnitude, in 
colour from a decided blue to white and reddish (Birming¬ 
ham, Trans. R. Irish Academy, xxvi. 300 ; Tarrant, Joiirn. 
Liverpool Astr. Soc. vi. 124; English Mechanic, xliv. 
368 j Gemmill, ibid, xlvi. 340). The spectrum of U Cygni 
18 of III.^ type, but the zones are feeble (Dundr, * Etoiles 
de la 3' Classe,” p. 7.^)- 

U Cassiopeia - 02 (App.) 254.—A pair very similar 
to the preceding. The red star (>» Schjellerup 280) 
varies from 7 to 9, the blue from 8 to 10 magnitudes, 
both in uncertain periods. Their distance, as measured 
by Dembowski in 1873, and by Burnham in 1881, is 
55'''84 (“ Publications of Washburn Observatory,” i. 157). 

U Puppis = Lalande 14351. found by Espin in 1883 
to vaiy from 6 to 6'8 magnitude in I4d. oh. aijm. 
(Meutkly Notices, xliii. 432). Burnham resolved it 
January 28, 1873, into two components, respectively of 
0-5 and 8'S magnitudes at o"-8 {Astr. Nach , No. 2062). 
Colour yellowish ; spectrum of the solar kind. Proper 
motion insensible (Saldler, journ. Liverpool Astr. Soc., v. 
142). With a ninth magnitude star at 20", it forms the 
fixed pair 2 t097. 

U Tauri is no longer included in lists of variables, 
the fluctuations noticed by Baxendell, 1865-71, having 
ceased to be perceptible (Schttnfeld, Mann¬ 

heim, xl. ?i). It is unknown whether they affected one 
or both of two nearly equal components of 9 7 magnitude 
(distance 44"). into which Knott divided the star, Decem¬ 
ber 4, IW7 (Mems. R. A. Soc , xhii. 78;. This interesting 
object has received little or no attention of late. 

if Geminorum was discovered by Burnham at Mount 
Hamilton, November it, 1881, to be made up of a third 
and a ninth magnitude star at o" g6. “ A splendid 
unequal pair,” he remarked, “ and likely to prove an in¬ 
teresting system” (Mems. R A. Soc., xlvii. 204). He 
re-exaniined it at Dearborn a couple of months later, but 
we are not aware of any subsequent observation. The 
variability of ij Geminorum in a period of 229 days was 
noticed by Schmidt in 1865. Its greatest extent of one 
magnitude is rarely attained, and the phases often seem 
neariy obliterated (Schmidt, Astr. Nach., Nos. 1745, 
1988, 2297.) The spectrum is an ill-marked specimen of 
Class lll.n. 

y Virginia — Lalande 25086 was found by Schmidt in 
1866 to vary from fifth to eighth magnitude in an undeter¬ 
mined period {Astr. Nach., No. 1597). Ptolemy marked 
it of fifth, Abdurrahman Sdfi as approaching sixth magni¬ 
tude (Schjelierup, “Desenption des EtoUes,” p. 160). 
Piasi catalogued it eighth, but observed it 67 and 7 
inagnituae. It figures in Lalande as of 6 5, in the Madras 
and Brisbane Catalogues as of sixth magnitude (Nai uke, 
vol.xx.p.248; “HarvardAnnals,”XIV.456). Photometrically 
determined at Harvard, it came out of 57 magnitude It is 
the onl^ “Sirian” star showing considcraible irregular 
fluctuations. Its duplicity was detected by Burnham in 
1879, the components (o"-48 apart) being estimated as of 
62 and 6-5 magnitudes. Re-measurements on three 
nights of 1881 gave no conclusive evidence of change 
{Observatory, iil 92 ; Mems. R. A, Soc., xlvii. 190). 

A. M. CI.ERKE. 


NOTES. 

TKZ meda's of the Royal Sodety have this year been awarded 
as followiThe Copley Medal to Prof. Huxlqr, for his 


investigations on the morphology and histolq^ of vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals; the Kumford Medal to Prof. P. Taeohlfli 
for his investigations on the physics of the sun; and the Dnvy 
Medal to Mr. W. Crookes, for his ravesti,[ationt on the behaviour 
of substances uuder the influence of the electric discharge in 
a high vacuum. The Royal Medals have, with the approval 
of Her Majesty, been awarded to Baron Ferdiimd von Mueller, 
for his investigations of the flora of Australia, and to ProL 
Usbome Reynolds, for bis investigations in aaithematical aad 
experimental physics. The metlals will be paeiented at the 
anniversary meeting on November 30. 

Frequent application having been made to Mrs. Spottis- 
woodc for copies of papers by her late husband, the President 
of the Royal Society, she has decided to have them pub¬ 
lished in a collected form. The collection and editing of the 
mathematical papers she has btrusted to Mr. R. Tucker, 

The tone of the debate on the Education Estimates last 
Friday was eminently satisfactory. All who took part ia it 
seemed to recognise that our system of elementary education ia 
still very far from perfection. Sir John l.ubbock evidently ex¬ 
pressed the general feeling of the House of Commons when he 
complained that “ the great faults of the preseiU system were 
that it was too liookish and too dry.” Mr. MaodeUa bad a good 
deal to say—and said it well~on the necessity of the educatioiv 
of children being carried on to a mudi more advanced stage than 
that at which it now usually stops. “So kmg as the school, 
life of the child was so short and limited,” he said, “it was 
no use, in his judgment, talking about improved methods or aa 
improved curriculum. So long at a child coaid enter a factory 
as a half-timer at ten years of age, or, as was the case in 800a 
or 10,000 parishes in England, children were allowed to leave 
school after passing Standard IV., it did not matter what thetr 
curriculum was, or what their methods were, they could have no 
good results. It was impossible for them to force a number of 
compulsory subjects into a child who was to follow the plough- 
tail before he was eleven years of age. In the counties around 
London it wa-s found that children left school after passing. 
Standard IV., which they generally did about ton. There could 
not be a greater waste of money than to educate a child up to tea 
years of age at the expense of the State, aud then turn him out 
into the world, the eventual result being that by the time he bad 
reached thirteen he had forgotten everything he bad leamL” 
After quoting from the report of Mr. Matthew Arnold as to the- 
curriculum in force in Germany, showir^ that in Hamburg, for 
instance, there are thirteen obligatory subjects taught in the- 
elementary schools, English being one of the subjects, Mr. 
Mundella pointed out that ui Prussia no child leaves school until 
he is fourteen. Even after he leaves school, unless he can 
satisfy the school authorities, be must attend the continuation 
schools untd he reaches sixtoen or seventeen years of age. 

Admiral Muucuez has received a magnificent set of photo¬ 
graphs sent by the French Embassy at Pekin, illustrating Mr. 
Russell’s lecture on the Pekin Observatory, of which we gave an 
account last week. These photographs will be exhibited in the 
astronomlcai museum of the Paris Observatory. 

During the recent meeting of the British Association at Bath, 
Mr. G. J. Symons found in the Jenyns Library a manuscript 
meteoroic^ical register of considerable importance—namely, tte 
original daily records kept by the Rev. James Cowe, at Sunbniy 
Vicarage, Middlesex, from 1795 to 1839. It gives barometer, 
maximum and minimum temiieratures, wind, ram, and remarks 
for each day. This record covers a period respecting which 
there has been much uncertainty as to both temperature and 
rainfall, and several meteorologists ore of opinion that it should 
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in some way b: rendered generally accetsib'e. The Rev. 
Leonard Blomefield (formerly Jenyra), to whom the manuscript 
belonged, hu given his consent to its being copied, and an 
estimate has been obtained of the cost of copying it, and of 
prqfMring a lithographed reproduction as a foolscap folio volume 
of about 530 pages. This can be done, if sixty persons will 
Sttbictiba a guinea each. As the volume will be one of great 
interest to all students of meteorology, Mr. Symons should not 
have much difficulty in obtaining the necessary funds. The 
sum of ,£'24 has already been promised by various scientific 
societies and individual subscribers. Not one copy more than 
those subscribed for will be printed, so that the volume can only 
be obtained by subscription, and can never become cheap or 
common. 

The Amtricau AftUoroIogical Journal for October contains an 
article by Mr. A. L. Rotch on the organization of the Meteoro¬ 
logical service in Russia. Observations were first made there by 
the Academy of Sciences in 1726, but it was not until 18^ that a 
regular system was established. Weather telegraphy was begun 
in 1864, but little was done until 1872, when a daily weather 
report was commenced, but forecasts are not issued even noiv. 
The same number contains a summary of experiments by MM. 
C. Montigny and F. Dcchevrens on the inclination of the wind, 
in contradistinction to its horizontal motion usually referred to. 
One interesting fact has come out of these cxp>erimcnt>., viz. 
that the positive inclination (ascent) of the wind increases in 
proportion as the barometer falls, and via versA. We regret to 
■-ee that the closing of the stations on Pike’s Peak and Mount 
Washmgtoa, at least for the winter season, is an accomplished 
fact. The reason is said to be hack of lunds, and the impossibility 
of using the observations for weather pretliclions. The detailed 
observations on Pike’s Peak are alout to be published by Prof. 
Pickering in the Annals of Harvard College. 

The Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for October, 
-shows that the month of September was characterized by the 
occurrence of three West Indian hurricanes. By for the 
most notable of these was the great Cuban hurricane of 
September 1-7, referred to in Natukk, voI. xxxviii. p. 485. 
The first indications of this disturbance were noticed in the 
north-east trade-wind belt, east of the 60th meridian, on August 
30 and 3t. Taking a west by north course, the centre reached 
the Cuban coast on the night of September 3, spreading devas¬ 
tation on every side. After passing south of Havana on the 5tb, 
« most remarkable feature was developed by a change of direc¬ 
tion to the south of west, in violation of the usual law of motion, 
the storm reaching Mexico, near Vera Criii, on the 7th. This 
-unusual change of direction was apparently due to the fact that 
another well-defined storm originated in the same locality about 
the same tiflje. This storm was central over the Bahamas on 
the 6th aiMl 7th, while an area of very high barometer prevailed 
over the middle .\tlaniic States. There was a marked decrease 
in the amocust of'fog along the Traniatlantic routes, which is 
attiibnted to the fact that only three depressions of any extent 
passed over those regions during the month. One of these, 
which devdoped hurricane force on the 12th in longitude 37’, 
subseqnntly patted north of the British Islands, after having 
cremed the entire ocean. 

The Xustitm Gaattt of September lo/aa, t888, announces 
that the Committee of the Catalan Fisheries has deposited in 
the Aettakbao branch of the Imperial State Bank the sum of 
SOMroubfei (about ;fSoo) as a prize to be awarded for the dis¬ 
covery of means for the protection of fish against infection, and 
for the treatment of people sttffisritig from the effects following 
the ooefnmptian of poboneta fish. The prize will be awarded 
to the pefMh who srill accomplish tie following; (j) detennine 


by careful analysis the physical and chemical nature of fish 
poison ; (2) investigate by experiments on animals the action of 
fish poison on the heart, circulation of the blood, digestive 
organs, and nervous system ; (3) determine the rapidity of the 
absorption of the poison in the digestive channels ; (4) ascertain 
and describe the symptoms which distinguish healthy fish from 
those in a diseased condition; (;) indic.tte the measures to be 
adopted for preserving fish against the development of fish 
poison in them : (6) discover an antidote for, and the nature of 
the medical assistance to be rendered in cases of fish poisoning. 
Both Rnssian and foreign men of science may compete for 
the prize. Essays on the subject may be written either in 
the Russian, Latin, French, English, or German languages, 
and may be sent in print or manuscript not later than January 
1/13, 1893, to the Ministry of Imperial Homains. The non- 
sulution of questions Nos. 4 and S of the foregoing ques¬ 
tions will not be considered an obstacle to the award of the 
prize in full, should the other four questions be satisfactorily dealt 
with. In case it lie cunsidereil that not one of the essays or 
works submitted has solved the problem in its most essential 
parts, the Commission to which the essays will be submitted 
may awarrl as a secondary prize the sum which shall have 
accrued as interest during the five years on the sum of 5000 
roubles to the author of the work which shall have satisfactorily 
dealt w ith a portion of the programme, and which may facilitate 
a further study of the nature of fish poison. 

The following figures give some idea of the number of 
animals killed every year in Siberia for the sake of their furs. 
At the last summer fair of Irbil, which is a market for only a 
part of the furs exported from Siberia, no less than 3,180,000 
furs of squirrels were offeretl for sale. Of these, i,oi8,oo3 were 
killed in the forests of Veniseisk, 455,000 in the Altai Mounlaimt, 
200,000 in Yakutsk, and 303,000 in Transbaikalia. A consider¬ 
able number of the furs of squirrels killed in the last two pro¬ 
vinces are exported directly both to China and to Russia, without 
passing through Irbit. It is worlliy of note that this year there 
was a considerable decrease in the furs of the black squirrel Only 
half a million of these furs were brought to the fair, as against 
more than a million in 1887. Of other furs there were 11,000 
blue fox {Cam's laj,v/iui), from Obdorsk and Berezoif: 140,000 
marmots, chiefly from the Allot; 30,000 polecats, 10,000 
bailgers, 1,300,000 hares, 2000 foxes, and numbers of bears and 
wolves. The extermiiiatlon of fur bearing animals goes on with 
such rapidity that there are whole regions where hunting has 
been completely abandoned in consequence of the complete dis¬ 
appearance of the Mustelidcc and the rarity of the squirrel. 

The November number of the AVru Bulletin contains valuable 
papers on Logos rublicr, Liberian coflee at the Straits Settler- 
ments, tea oil and cake, Demerara pink root, food grains of 
India (continued), Yoruba indigo, Trinidad ipecacuanha, treat¬ 
ment of vines in France, huskless barle}, aud ramie. 

The current number (vol. xxil. New Serie*, No. 5) of the 
Journal of the North China Branch >.f the Roy al Asiatic Society 
is who ly occupied by the first part ^f a papei, by Mr. A. Henry, 
on the Chinese names of plants, lliis instalmem contains 565 
items. The names are those in colloquial use at Ichang, a toim 
on the Ytng-tsze, and the neighbourhood. First we get the 
Chinese name in Latin letters, then is Chinese characters; 
these are followed by the scientifie name, which is in nearly 
every case taken from lists cominled at Kew, and by a general 
description of the plant, and occasionally the use to which it is 
put by the people. The second part will contain additions to 
the list, and notes concerning the plaRt-namei that ooenr in 
Chinese bohutical works. 
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The tine, manguieu, and cobalt laltj of molybdic acid, 
H,Mo 04, have been obtained pore and in fine crystal* by M. 
Coloriano, of Bucharest. Although molybdenum it so interest¬ 
ing an element, famiH^ at it does such a beautifully graduated 
series of oxides and their corresponding taltt, it is ralherremark- 
able that to little is yet known concerning the most important of 
these latter, the molybdates. On attempting to obtain the zinc, 
manganese, and cobalt molybdates by double decompotition, 
using solutioiu of known strength of the nitrates of the metals in 
question, and of ammonium molybdate, amorphous precipitates 
were thrown down, consisting of hydrated acid salts of molybdic 
add. On digesting these predpitates for a short time with water, 
it was (bund that they became rapidly converted into a moss of 
crystals, which were eventually separated from the remaining 
amorphous substances, washed and dried. They were then sub¬ 
jected to analysis, and were found to be normal molybdates, con¬ 
taining water of hydration so firmly combined that the first 
traces only commence to be expelled at 150° C. and perfect 
dehydration cannot be effected lower than the temperature of 
boiling sulphur (447°). Hence it is concluded that the water 
present is of ‘'constitution.” The crystals of zinc molybdate, 
yOU 

ZnMo04. H,0 or MoO, ^ , are transparent and 

NQ—Zn-OH 

colourless, forming acicular stellar groups. They dissolve but 
sparingly in water, readily, however, in dilute acids. The man¬ 
ganese salt, MnMo04. H,0, is probably isomorphous with the 
zinc molybdate just described, the crystals being very similar in 
form, but distinguished by possessing a bright yellow colour. 
The cobalt compound, C3M0O4. H,0, is also similar in consti¬ 
tution, but the eryst js are very much more beautiful. They 
exhibit a magnificent violet colour, and are almost insoluble in 
pare water, (hough readily dissolved by even very dilute acids. 
AH three salts'are probably isomorphous, and are similarly at¬ 
tacked by alkalies, An analogous nickel salt was also obtained, 
the crystals being of precisely the same habit as the three sails 
above described : but owing to the extreme slowness with which 
the amorphous acid salt is converted into the crystalline normal 
one, sufiicient quantities have not yet been obtained pure for 
analysis. From the description given, however, by M. Coloriano, 
it may be accepted that zinc, manganese, cobalt, and nickel form 
isomorphous normal molybdates each containing one moUinlc of 
water of hydration. 

An interesting paper on ” the nephrite question,” by Dr. A. 
B. Meyer, is printed in the Atnertcan AHtkropelogist. Dr. 
Meyer is of opinion that too much has been made of the fact 
that objects of nephrite and jade have been found in districts 
where these mineral* in their natural stale have not yet been 
discovered. It is rash, he thinks, to conclude that the ob¬ 
jects must have lieen brought from a great distance. Pre¬ 
historic men may, he suggests, have found nephrite nnd jade 
in pl^s where they have escaped our notice. ‘‘It may be 
that the people of prehistoric times continually sought the 
valuable material in a way quite different from the one we 
adopt. That boulders in the rivers formed (heir main source of 
supply is proved by the fact that a large number of the hatchets 
show tlie boulder characteristics, and they certainly left 'no stone 
unturned in their endeavour to find them, while we never think 
of looking for them in rivers. They may also have searched for 
still greater finds, the last view being supported by the fact that 
finds have been made os late ns the last century in North 
Germany, in the sand Bear Potsdam, at Schwensal, near Merse- 
berg, and at Leipzig, and tbfse were evidently nqihrite bonider'i 
of the North German diluyiiims. The remarkable block at 
Leipzig weighed over 38 kilogrammes ; it is looked upon by Prof. 
Fischer and others as having been accidentally lost at that 
jdaof, and they think that the raw material is of Asiatic origin. , 
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Considering (hat the block weighed nearly too pounds, this i» 
not very likely, and I am of the opinion that this nephrite 
boulder came from Scandinavia, and that it was transportud 
by ice." 

Lieut. D. Bruun, of the Danish army, having bad a moss 
dug out m L'inderup, in Jutland, has made some interesting dis¬ 
coveries. In the moss wore found trunks of oak, beech, and fir 
trees, from 6 to 30 inches in diameter. The branches had in some- 
coses been cut off, but the bark remained. By the side of one 
of the oak trunks two earthen vessels were discovered, and near 
another a third, shaped like an um. In the latter lay a sandal 
cut from a piece of leather, with flaps, and leather straps for 
tying to the ankle, the length of the sandal being 7 inches. It 
seemed as if the trunks of trees had been placed in a certain 
position for some purpose or another. About 20 feet further to 
the south, and at the same depth, viz. 6 feet, a yoke of oak was 
found, si feet long and 3 inches thick, being fairly cylindrically 
cut out in the centre At each end were holes, in one of which 
remained a strap of leather. Other implements of oak were also 
found, evidently used for carrying. .Some of them seemed port 
of a wheel. Clo'e to the yoke another earthen um was dis¬ 
covered, which, like the three referred to, was surrounded with 
sprigs of heather and bramble. Fomierly some horns of 
bullocks and the skeleton of a man In a fur coating were 
found in the moss. The various objects are now in the 
Copenhagen Museum, and are said to date from the early Iron 
Age. 

During the past summer a great “kitchen-midden" at 
Grenaa, in Jutland, was the subject of research by the authori¬ 
ties of the Norse Museum at Cojienhagen. It is sitnated a couple 
of miles from the sea in the midst of a wood. The layers in 
the midden were clearly defined, the numerous places of cooking 
being made conspicuous by ashes and remains of charcoal, 
together with fragments of coarse pottery. A large quantity of 
animal remains were found, viz. knuckles end bones, which had 
been split in twain or crushed and the marrow extracted. There 
were also many shells of oysters and other mollusks. The bones 
were those of deer, boar, seal, fox, wolf, dog, swan, and goose, 
with some of fish. M-my flint weapons and implements were 
found, a* well os some of horn and bone. Several of the latter 
had traces of ornamentation. 

Wb have received the Report of the Survey of India for the 
year ending September 30, 1887, During the year, the trigono¬ 
metrical party has extended the triangulation on the Madras 
coast 170 miles, this being part of the general scheme to con> 
plete the triangulation on the coasts of India and Burmah. The 
aggregate results of the topographical surveys amounted to 
17,510'quarc miles, and the areas of forests to 34,289 miles. 
In Bnsli, close upon 2,000,000 plots were cadastrally surveyed, 
the extent of each only averaging 0*27 of an acre ; in Gorakhpur, 
in a considerably larger area, less than i,ooo,coo plots were sur¬ 
veyed. After a little preliminary difficulty, it was found possible ' 
to advantageously employ village natives in this work. Altoge¬ 
ther, 4273 square miles were cadastrally surveyed. A new map 
of Calcutta, on a scale of 50 feet to an inch, has also been 
undertaken. The longitude determinations have been sus¬ 
pended, but the latitudes of five stations on the meridian of 80* 
have been completed. Advantage has been taken of the varioos 
military operations in Upper Burmah torecord additioDal get^ra- 
phical information. The total number of maps issued amounted 
to 178,398. At Debra Don, photographs of the sun were taken 
for the Solar Physics Committee, South Kensington, on every 
available day—in all, sixty-three days being lost. Attempts 
were also made to photograph the corona by means of stained 
plates, but their success seems somewhat doubtful. As ttsaal, 
the Report is accompanied by maps showing the extent of the 
verions operation*. 
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The Sebastopol Biological Station, under Dr. Sophie 
Pq:e]mtlavtMra, continues to bring out important biological 
wurlcs. In the last number of the Bulletin of the Moscow 
Society of Naturalists (1888, No, a), Mrs. Fereyaslavtseva 
publishes (in French) the 6rst instalment of a most valuable work 
which she has written in association with Miss Marie Rossiiskaya, 
on the embryogeny of the Amphipods, being a continuation of 
her previous studies in the embryogeny of Rotifers. The de¬ 
velopment of Gammarus pacilurus is described in the first part 
of the work, and an idea of its detailed character may best be 
given by mentioning that the various stages of development of ^ 
that one species are illustrated by no less than one hundred and 
twenty microscopical sectionsbeautifnily printed in coloui;s. Two 
more representatives of Amphipods (Caprella and Orchestia)\vk'ec 
been studied in the same way, while the lady students who work 
at Sebastopol under the learned lady-director of the station are 
now studying other species of Amphipods, and especially of 
Gamiharus ; so that a complete work on the embryogeny of that 
important soological division is expected to be ready by she end 
of the autumn. For the present, Mrs. Fereyaslavtseva refrains 
from suggesting general conclusions, but at the end of her 
monograph she points out that throughout the embryonal 
development of Gammarus panlurus the cells of its tissues are 
endowed with amoeboid movements. Those movements are 
less pronounced in the ectodermic and mesodermic layers, and 
yet the cells of the former are moving and protruding pseudo¬ 
pods even when the endodermic layer has taken the shape 
of a fully formed pouch, and its constitutive cells may be 
considered as epithelium. As to the celts of the mesoderm, 
they maintain the capacity of both locomotion and overlapping 
(ehevttuehtment) even at very advanced stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the embryo—tnat is, until the elaboration of the muscular 
tissue has been completed. These phenomena have been noticed 
in all the three genera of Amphip^s already studied, and most 
probably they are common to all Amphipods. 

Messrs. Marion and Co. send us an account of a “ detective 


Otter (Lutra nair i ) from India, a Sclavonian Grebe {Poduept 
auritus), British, deposited ; four Knots (Tringa eanutsts), 
European, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The Total Solar Eclipse OF August 29, 1886.—Part 5 of 
vol. xviii. of the Annals of the Harvard College Observatory, con- 
tarns an account by Mr. VV. II. Pickering of hb expedition to 
Grenada in 1886 in order to observe the total eclipse of August 
39 I and some points in his report have recently been commented 
on by Mr. W. H. Wesley (Observatory, October 1888) and 
Mr. Ranyard tfCnowUdge, November 1888). Mr. Pickering’s 
original plan of work had been a very wide one, and he took out 
a great variety of instruments with him, but no assistants besides 
his wife and a lady friend. It was very late in August before he 
arrived at Grenada, and this circumstance and the frequent 
obscuration of the sun before totality on the day of the eclipse 
caused several items of his programme to result in complete failure. 
The long focus photoheliograph and the actinometer under 
Mr. Pickering’s own superintendence gave no results, but Mrs. 
Pickering secured three photographs with a couple of short-focus 
cameras, and Mr. Glean one with a telescope of 4 feet focus. 
One of Mrs. Pickering’s photographs supplies some very curious 
features in the shape of some very faint extensions of the corona 
on the western side of the sun. One of these b a prolonptlon 
of a bright synclinal mass, and rises in a narrow jet to a height 
of 48' from the limb, and then divides into three parts, two 
falling back towards the sun right and left of the centre ray, 
which attains a total height of tS, then to bend over in a pre¬ 
cisely similar fashion. Another extension further to the north 
rises to about the same height, 60', and then curves downward 
again. 

Mr. Pickering’s spectrum photographs afforded little fresh in¬ 
formation, but confirmed Prof. Tacchini’s observation of " white ” 
prominences ; and two of his small coronal photographs were 
used to give a determination of the brightness of the corona. 
These gave the total actroic brilliancy of the corona with the sur¬ 
rounding sky as yco units, or ten times that of the full moon with 
surrounaing sky. But the intrinsie actinic brightness of the 
brightest part of the corona was only O'Oj, whilst the average 
intrinsic brightness of the sky 1“ from the sun on a fine day was 
determined to be 1200 times as great. 


camera ” which has been planned to meet the requirements of 
the inexperienced ns well as the experienced in photography. It 
has the appearance of a leather dressing-case or despatch-box, 
and has the special advantage that the person using it sees the 
exact picture he is to get on his plate, the same lens giving the 
image on the screen and taking the negative. Another 
"detective camera” of which Messrs. Marion and Co. have 
issued a description is in the form of a book, and can be used 
secretly, since there is nothing to indicate its real purpose. 

In an article on "Irregular Star Clusters” (Nature, 
November l, p. 13), it was stated, with regard to an apparent 
member of a Ottered group in Ophiuchui, that its position " was 
found, by the comparison of photographs taken by M. von 
Gothard in i88fi with Vogel's measures of eighteen years pre¬ 
viously, to have changed to the extent of 45", or at the rate of 
24" annually (Astr. Rath., No. 2777).” Dr. H. Kreutz, of 
the Kiel Observatory, writes to us to say that more recent 
measures of Dr. B. von Engelhardt (Asir. Nath., No. 2859) 
have proved this to be incorrect. The difference lietween 
Gothard’s photographs and Vogel’s measures wai due to an 
error in Vogel’s work. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens daring the 
past week include two White-tailed Eagles (Ilaluttus albitiUa), 
British, presented by Mr. R. H. Venables Kyrke ; two Short- 
eared Owls (Otus iraefyolut), captured in the Red Sea, pre¬ 
sented by Captain John Marr; a Little Grebe {Taehybaptes 
Huviaiilis), British, presented by Mr. Howard Bunn; two 
Spotted Ichnettmons (Nerpestet nepalentit d d an IdUtan 


Comet 1888 / (Barnard).— Dr. R. Spitaler has computed 
the following elements and epheineris for this comet from 
observations made at Mount Hamilton, October 30, at Vienna, 
Novem^ra, and at Hamburg, November S :— 


T = 1888 September 10-82914 Berlin M.T. 
» = 6$ o 12 1 

a = >37 34 *7 ( Mean Eq. i888-o. 

. = SS t7 10 ) 
log ^ = o-16873 

Error of middle place (O - C). 

AA cos B = - 4” : AB = o. 


Ephemens for Berlin Midnight, 


Dc. 


Log a. 


Loitr. 


Nov.tfi ... 10 S 37 ... la aS'4 S- ■■ 0’2t97 • o *4i4 

20 ... 10 9 56 ... II 34 3 •• 0-2141 ... 0 2487 

24.. 10 1350 .. 1039-0 ...0-2081 ... 0-2561 

28 .. 10 17 46 ... 9 3b 2 S. . . o'20i8, .. 0-2636 

The brightness at discovery is taken as unity. 


Brigha. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1888 NOVEMBER 18-24. 

/170R the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the boon on to 24, 
is here emj^loyed.) 

At Grtemwith on November 18 

Sun rises, 7h. adm. j souths, ilh. 4Sm. 26'os.; sets, ifih. 4m. t 
rirtt tsc. on meridian, i5h. 37'2m. ; decl.. 19* 25' S. 
Sidereal Time at Sunset, iph. 57111. 

Moon (Full on November 18, I5h.j rises, 4h. 321% ; souths, 
t*. 52i.*t sets, 7h. 49m.*: right ase. 00 meridian, 
Sh. 59‘3m. j ded. 16* 30' N. 
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Mercury.. S 28 ... 10 31 ... 15 34 .. 

Venue ... 10 27 ... 14 7 ... 17 47 •< 

More ... It 41 ... IS 34 ... 19 27 .. 

Jupiter ... 8 50 ... 12 53 ... 16 56 .. 

Saturn ... 22 15*... S 41 ... 13 7 •• 

Uranui... 3 56 ... 9 23 ... 14 3° • 

Neptune.. 16 22*.. 07... 7 $2 .. 

* Indicatee diat the nmes li that of the preceding 
and Ktting choM of the folrawing morning. 

VariaUt Stan. 

Smt. R.A. Deot 

km. . . 

S Ceti. o 18-4 ... 9 S7 S. .. 

U Cepbd . o 52-4 ... 81 16 N. ... 

Algol . 3 0 9 ... 40 31 N. .. 


Right aw. aad decdloatiM 
on awddtan. 
h. m. . , 

14 22‘4 ... II 43 S. 

17 59-6 ... 25 7 S. 

19 26*1 ... 23 28 S. 

16 45 S ... *« 54 .S. 

9 ... IS 38 N. 

13 147 ... 7 IS S. 

3 571 ... 18 41 N. 

ling and the souihtng 


M Lyra. 

R Lyra ... 
T Vulpeculte 
V Cygni ... 


... 18 46-0 


.. 2 48 s. . 

.. 31 46 N. . 

-, 33 «4 N. . 

... 18 51-9 ... 43 48 N. . 

... 20 467 ... 27 so N. . 

... 20 47-6 ... 34 14N. . 

... 22 25-0 ... 57 SI N. .. 


a3. I 
li’. o 


Near* Lconii . 140 ... 27 N. ... Very swift. 

„ i Ursee Majorie ... 143 .. 50 N.. ,, 

„ A Ucu! Majorie ... 154 ... 40 N. ... Swift; streaki. The 
Leo MinonJs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

We are glad to learn from Denmark that Dr. Naneen has 
been succeMful in croising Greenland. Dr. Naneen, it will be 
remembered, leA the ihip in a boat off the aonth.east coast of 
Greenland, 65° 2' N., on July 17. He knew his party had to 
sail sooth among the ice for twelve days before they succeeded 
in Unding to the north of Cape Farewell in lat. ot'. As he 
came out at Godthaab, on the opposite coast, in October, he has 
taken about three months on the journey, which was made in a 
line about sixty miles south of that he intended to follow. The 
section crossed I7 Dr. Nansen’s expedition it in the south and 
narrow part of Greenland, Nordenskjold’s route having been 
much farther north, and almost in the centre of the land. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Nansen just missed the last ship from 
Greenland to Europe, so that he will hare to remain at Godthaab 
(ill May next. Until tto we must wait for full details. 

The paper read at the first meeting this session of the 
Royal Geographical Society, on Monday night, was by 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, H.M. Vice Consul for the Oil Rivers, 
on the Niger Delta. The "Oil Rivera," Mr. Johnston 
esud—so called from the fact of their producing the bulk 
of the palm-oil exported from West Africa—are the mom 
rivers, creeks, and estuaries lying between the eastern bound¬ 
ary of the Rritish colony of Lagos and the northern frontier 
of (he German Protectorate of the Cameroona. They are 
chMIy branches of the Niger, and form the Niger delta, but 
sdiSe few of them hlnc soarots iodepet^ent of that great stream ; 
although close totbesea'Ceast^ withm tidal influence, the estuaries 
of these riven are interton^cted by a wonderful network cf 
more or less navigable creeks. This system of natural canaliza¬ 
tion is here and there blocked with vegetable grerwth, sandbanks, 
fallen trees, or artifi^ obstacles conitructed by quarrelsome or 
timid natives; but with a relatively smaU amount of labour and 
at a moderate eoit, the eieeka in placee might be deepened and 
cleared, and inland navigotioa. rendered practicable between 
Dahome and the Cameroona Protectorate. Mr. Johnston then 
gave a graphic detcription of theae rtveri ns they present them¬ 
selves to one aitiviog on Ae coast from Europe. Arriving 
from Europe by sea, it is generally by the sonndiqgi sad dis- 
coloured appearance of the water that we become aware of the 


near approach to land, rather than* by sighting any part of the 
shore. When within a few miles of the mouth of one of these 
rivers, the low coast-line is at first indicated by isulated trees, 
which appear islets of forest unconnected with each other, and 
distorted V the mirage of each horizon. Gradually these islets, 
which are really the loftier trees of the fringe of coast forest,become 
united in one une of purple green, divided only 'are the imposing 
gate of the estuary, for which our ship is bound. The bar of 
the river may be—as in the case of Old Calabar and Bonny—so 
deep as to be without danger, or it may be relatively shallow, as at 
Opobo or Akasa. Once over the bar and within the estuary, we 
find ourselves surrounded by a lake-like expanse of smooth 
water, the shores of which are fringed with lofty mangroves with 
their ghastly white blood-streaked trunks—streaked where the 
bark has b^n torn or frayed—and their graceful poplar-like 
foliage of -a sad, dull, yellow-green. Behind the mangroves, 
however, generally -how the dark and dense masses of inland 
forest, growing where the land has acquired firmness and lies 
just above the limits of high tide. As far as can be seen from 
the ship's deck, all and everything that is not yellow water is un¬ 
varying mangrove. As you ascend the river further and further 
from the sea, the mangrove loses its exclusive possession of the 
shores, even if this possession be not here and there broken by 
little islets of firm land covered «Ith varied vegetation, and 
generally the sites of villages. Almost before the water bos 
ceased to be brackish, the Pandanus or screw-pine begins to oust 
(he mangrove, and below its fantastic whorls of spiny leaves the 
lovely Lissochilus orchids conceal the black mud wah their leaves, 
and rear their stout flower-stems to a height of 6 or 7 feet. 
As the river is ascended still further, though the banks continue 
marshy, the now perfectly fresh water enables a varied forest to 
replace the mangrove and Pandanus, and here perhaps the most 
extravagant development of vegetation may lie seen, recalling 
past geological epochs rather than the poor and mediocre MPMts 
of Nature at the present time. There Is not one promiuent kiAd 
of tree, but an infinite variety of kinds. There is every type of 
foliage and every shade of green. At the ba'e of the forest on 
the water line grow great Arums of the genus Cyrtosferma. with 
flower spathes of pale green streaked with purple m. Above 
the Arums gleam out the white bracts of a species of AfHSsatnJa, 
while higher up another Mussaenda exhibiu huge creamy-white 
flowers without any bracts at all, and yet another species of this 
beautiful genus has blo-soms of a vivid scarlet. Over the lower 
branches of the trees hangs a thick green veil of convolvulus, 
dotted at intervals with large mauve flowers. The Raphm palms 
ore also a characteristic of this river-side forest. Ascending this 
7pical river still further, the marshy banks gradually become 
firm dry land, and the ground even rises from the water Into 
wooded heights. Gradually the river narrows, and the banks 
increase in Might, and red clay now rivet place to outcropping 
rock. Looking interiorwards beyond the vista of the winding 
river is the exhTlarating prospect of a faint blue range of bills. 
All influence of the tide has ceased, and the current becomes 
more rapid. It may be hours, or it may be days or weeks, before 
we reach the outlying spurs of the first range of bills, the first 
ascent to the central (.lateau, over the rapids and falls which 
mark the change from the interior to the coast region. Here 
you are out of the forest region of West Africa, In the great 
park-lands of the interior. Mr. Johnston then went on to deictibe 
in deiail some of the more important places aud districts com¬ 
prised within the British Protectorate of the Niger Territories. 

In a paper read before the last meeting of the Berlin 
Get^rapbical Socle^, Dr. von der Steinen described bit second 
expinration on the Xingn, which began at Rio Janeiro in February 
1887, and ended at Cuyabo, the capital of Matto Grosso, on 
December 31 last. The traveller summed up the main reeuUs 
of his journey thus : the topographical survey of the region 
through which he passed, numeroas physical mcasuretneBts, a 
compMte grammar of the Bokairi of the Xiagu, various vocabu¬ 
laries, and a rich collection of the most varied ethnological 
objects. During bis long residence amongst^be Xingu Indians, 
with whom he was on the most friendly and ftumUer terms, he 
wae enabled to obtain a deeper insight into the manners and 
ideas of primitive man in the early stagee of his enhote than any 
other traveller. Unfortnnateiy, a chest containing hie ge^ogical 
specimens was lost, and many of the photographs were injuiw. 

To the November number of l^ermemn's MUttihmgtm Herr 
von Heise-Wartegg contributes a paper on Lake Taoufagaa, In 
Northern Veneiueln, one of the few frtsh-walcr lakes in South 
America. The oscillation in the extent of the lake if undoubted, ac- 
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cording to the writer. Humboldt found it 56 kilometrei 1 mg, and 
KvT'tron He^se- Wnrtegg only 49. Yet, while the former estimated 
the nneti of the lake at 424 square kilometres, the latter gWes it 
at 587. The author gives many interesting details, not only 
about the lake, but al»o about the region m which it is situated 
To the same number Dr. O. Kriimtnel contribute! a paper, in 
which be endeavours to solve the old problem of the Euripus 
The last supplementary issue (No. 91) of Pdermann's 
MitttUungcH contains, according to its title, an account of a 
journey fiom Hankow to Soochow, and of journeys in Central 
and Western China between 1879 and i88i. The contents of 
this particular paper are misdescribed, for it contains only the 
record of a journey in 1875 from Shanghai to Hankow on the 
Yang-tsie, thence by the Han River through the Hupeh, Honan, 
and Shensi provinces to Lancbow in rUnsu, and thence to 
Soochow, close to the Great Wall and the Mongolian dcseru, 
where Herr Michaetis, the writer, remained for some time, and 
carried out certain explorations in the neighbourhood. Poiaibly 
another part or other parts are to follow, of which there it at present 
no indication. Herr Michaelu was emplojed in 1874 as a minmg 
expert by the late Viceroy and General Tso Tsung Tan^ who 
had just then chased the Mahjmmedan rebels out of the “hensi 
and Kansu provinces, and was about to begin his famous march 
to Kashgar. He was to investigate the region both within and 
without the Great Wall for mineral deposits, and especially for 
gold. Herr Michaetis met Count Szchenyi and his party in 
Soocliow, and naturally a good deal of the ground he traversed 
has already been descriMd by Lieut. Kreitner, who was surveyor 
to the Szchenyi Expedition, in his well-known book, “ Im Femen 
Oaten.” The paper is accompanied by three excellent route maps. 


MOLECULAR PHYSICS; AN A TTEMPT AT A 
COMPREHENSIVE DYNAMICAL TREAT¬ 
MENT OF PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
FORCES} 

IV. 

§ 16 , EUcirUat Acthm. 

TT follows from the principle of the conservation of energy 
*■ that the processes which give rise to electrical excitation 
can themselves be called into play by electrical action. 

The heating of a conductor oy the passage of an electric 
current is easily explained on the author's theory that electrical 
conduction is effected by means of molecular vibratioiLs. The 
electric spark he considers to be due to the separation of par¬ 
ticles of the conductor heated in this manner. 

The author explains the Peilier effect in the following manner. 
Let a closed metallic circuit he formed, con-iitingof two metals, 
soldered together at the points I. and II., and suppose the 
circuit to be traversed by a current flowing through the junction 
I., from the less easily excited metal A to the more easily ex¬ 
cited metal B. The molecules of the metal A will then, by 
hypothesis, easily be thrown into vibration ■, the metal A will 
therefore be more heated than B, and will, moreover, be a worse 
conductor of heat than U. The beat excited in A at the junction 
I. wilj therefore be carried to warm the junction 11. in the same 
direction ^ the current; it will then accumulate at this junction, 
for A, being the worse conductor, will carry away less heat from 
■ he junction If. than U carried to it through B. The junction IL 
will therefore be heated, w hile the junction 1. will be cooled.* 
The direct produoiiun of light electrical action has already 
l>een considered in § 14 (October 11, p. 581). It is deer that 
^econda^ luminous phenomena may also come into play. 

Both chemical combination and decomposition may be effected 
I'V means of electrical action. The author selects, as an example 
of the former, the combination of a mixture of oxygen and 
liydrogen to form water when traversed by electric sparks, which 
lie considers to be due to the absorption by the molecules of the 
radiant electrical energy proceeding from the positive pole. The 
motion of the atoms would be acce'emted, ud the number of 
impacts increased, giving rise to a series of phenomena similar to 
those described in § 8 • (September 6, p. 460). The internal 
A f*p*r read bebrt ths Phytlco-Economlc Society of KAnfgsberg, by 
Pnf. r. Undemann, uu April 5, iMS Coatumsd ftorn vol xxxvlii. p. 5B1. 

In the ortginol, lome oonfniing miipnntt (x;cur in tbu parogrrah, vix. 
P 38, McondtiiK, hnur be ickUi.kttr, and in (he third and foiuth 

Iinei A and B stu^d be lotmhanged—C. W. T. 

S Sinra the oxygen and hydrogeta noleculee ai« electrically escitad to 
diBhrjn: dagrceii, they will attract one another. A hydrogeo woler'' - 
ihmfiire iibiibite upon en oxygen molecele more ottee than i4> w 
hydrogen moiecale, time Ineieesliigthe cbeakal- 


vibrations of the newly-formed molecule will tend towards a 
steady state, in which the internal energy is as small as p^ible. 
Hydrogen and oxygen will unite to form water, ^posing the 
molecules of the latter to be less electrically sensitive than those 
of its constituents. We should therefore conclude, from the fact 
that combination occurs imder these circumstances, that water 
is only very slightly sensitive to electrical excitation, which is in 
agreement with the observed fact that pure water is an exceedingty 
conductor of electricity. 

The decomposing action of electricltv is exhibited in electro¬ 
lytic phenomena. These occur in the inverse order to the 
chemical actions which serve to produce the current. The 
action is supposed by the author to take place as follows. The 
fluid receives electrical energy from the positive electrize, which 
excites electrical vibrations in the molecules immediately sur¬ 
rounding it. These vibrations are transmitted through the fluid 
according to the ordinary laws of hydrodynamics, but this would 
not necessarily give rise to an electric current through the liquid, 
for an accumulation of electricity may take place even in non¬ 
conductors. In consequence of these vibrations, however, the 
molecular impacts will occur more frequently, and a new steady 
state will be set up, provided sneh is possible, in which the 
internal energy has a s nailer value than before. Decomposition 
will therefore take place if the sep traJe ‘ constituenU are les» 
sensitive to electrical vibrations than when in combination, as 
their electrical energy will then be leas than that of the com¬ 
pound. One of the constituents will, however, be excited to 
a greater extent than the other, and the one which is least ex¬ 
cited will be attracted more strongly by the anode than the more 
highly excited one. The latter constituent will not, therefore,, 
move towards the kathode with a definite velocity, but will 
remain where it is, and re enter into combination with the oppo¬ 
site constituent of a neighbouring molecule. This would appear 
at first to be in contradiction with the otsumptioB that the 
compound is more sensitive to electrical vibratio is than its con¬ 
stituents, but the apparent contradiction is explained by the 
consideration that the internal energy lost during the decompo¬ 
sition of the first molecule must reappear in the form of external 
energy—that is to say, in the form of heat; and the heat thus 
set free will supply the elec rical energy necessary to cause the 
recombination. This gives on explanation of the “migration 
of (he tons.” From particle to particle during this migration, 
alternate transformations of electrical energy into heat, and of 
heat into electrical energy, take place. A certain amount of 
electrical energy will be lost during the process—namely, the 
amount transformed into lieat during the decomposition of the 
first molecule, and the hejit develops in the solution will r.tise 
Its tem)ier.-iture to such an extent ns to cause a recombina¬ 
tion between the products of the decomposition set free at the 
electrode—a result whicii is in agreement with observation.’ 

§ 17. Rolalion of the Plane of Pota; ization. 

One of the principal arguments in favour of Maxwell’s electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light is, that it gives an explanation of the 
rotation of the plane of polarization by an electric current on 
the assumption of the existence of molecular vortices. It is 
theref.ire of considerable importance to determine how far the 
author’s theoiy is capable of explauiing the game phenomenon. 
Suppose a riglit-handed spiral to be wound round tne axis of X, 
proceeding from the oi^iu in the positive direction A current 
flowing through the spiral away from the origin will then pro¬ 
duce a north pole at the origin and a, south pole at the other 
extremity of the spiral. Let a ray of plane-polarized light 
traverse the solemid in the direction of the axis, then every 
point on the axis will move in a short rectilinear path perpen¬ 
dicular to it. Now an electric current has been denned ns 
consisting in a disturbance of the nwlecnlar equilibrium of the 
conductor, propagated along the conductor with great velocity 
by radiation from molecule to molecule through the intervening 
ether. The electrical vibrations may be assumed to take place 
in the conductor in every direction, as in the case of heat-waves j 
and, as a special case, a disturbance of equilibrium taking place 
in a single direction only must give rise to an electric current, 
so that every motion of the ether in a definite direction must be 
equivalent to im electric current. Motions of any great extent 
do not come into consideration, for every disturbance in the 
equilibriqm of the ether must consist in vibrations; but, how¬ 
ever smul thq.Iight-vibrations may be, they must be considered, 

‘ $•« YOB. HsIbIioIu’s “ WlssxaxchaftUeht AbbanJlu^ao.” vok U. p. »}6, 

rt«V. " 
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in virtue of previous usumptioni, to be extrcmeir lurge rela¬ 
tively to electrical vibratioiM. The path described by an ether 
particle originaily lying in the axis must therefore be regarded 
as an alternating electric current of finite length peipendicnlar 
to the axis. It must therefore be a current of varying velocity, 
the veiocitv having its maximum value when the particle is cross- 
dng the axis, and oecoming zero at the extremities of its path. 
Such a current will be deflected by the north pole of the solenoid 
with a force proportional to the velocity, and therefore the half- 
sribration srill assume the form of a semicircular arc as in the 
case of an electric arc deflected by a magnet, the ends of the 
arc coinciding with the ends of the original rectilinear path. 
The particle during the second half of the vibrations will be 
deflected in the opposite direction, and therefore will return 
along the other half of the circle. The effect of the electric 
current in the solenoid will therefore be to transform the plane- 
polarized ray of light into a circularly-polarized ray.‘ 

The circular motion of the ether {Mrticles wilt lie in the oppo¬ 
site direction to that of the current in the solenoid; the small 
circular current will therefore correspond to a small magnet with 
its south pole directed towards the origin. The north pole 
of the solenoid will therefore attract these circular currents, and 
diminish the rate of propagation Of the wave of light along the 
axis, as each of the circles will tend to approach the north pole 
of the solenoid. The effect of this motion, again, will be to 
produce an induction current in the circle in the opposite direc¬ 
tion to the former one, and the circle wdl'come to rest in a new 
position determined by the condition that these two currents 
shall be in equilibrium. The induced current will be repelled 
from the north pole, and nil these induced currents will form a 
second ray circularljr polarized in the opposite direction to the 
former one, and having a greater rate of propagation than the 
original plane-polarized ray. 

To obtain a mathematical representation of these results, sup¬ 
pose that we are looking from the origin along the axis of X 
with the axis of Y Iiorizontally to the right and (he axis of Z 
vertically upwards. The plane of XY may be taken as the 
plane of vibration of the incident ray, which will therefore be 
represented by the expression— 

= a sin l^-ix - vt) = <zsin “ t) ‘ 

This is equivalent to two opposite circularly-polarized rays of 
equal wave-length determined by the equations— 



»3 = ‘»C05 3»^£ - ,Q. 


Owing to the change in the velocity of propagation, x will be 
altered, and therefore also T if the medium is isotropic; so that 
it will be more accurate to put— 


s, =■ - a cos " -p- ^ ; 

«, = ooosar^i - 


f. ^ T, == T' 


• A cji;ularljr-polariMd ray will therslen behave like 
deflect a BiagtMue needle, afferdinx as example of a direct 


I eotenold, and 
action cf light 


The electric current, consisting in the circular motion of one of 
the ether particles, will be of a special kind, u its velocity will 
be variable, the effect of which will be to increase its self-induc¬ 
tion. Anv one of these circles will be acted on by the other 
circles, which are indefinitely near to it, and the resulting 
attractive and repulsive forces will affect the clastic force of the 
ether which originally determined the vibmtions, so that a current 
of variable velocity must be considered as equivalent to a series 
of distinct currents following each other in succession, and 
having their velocities determined by the corresponding accelera¬ 
tions. To invest^ate this action, consider the two rectilinear 
components (^8) of each of the circular currents. The indaction 
of any rectilinear elem ent on the _ parallel elements can be 
neglected, as the actions on each side of any element will be 
equal in amount, so that it will only be necessary to consider 
the vertical component of the induction. This is proportional 
to the change in Jz/Je—that is, to ifitjilfi. The elastic force on 
the point x in the direction jr -I- air is therefore no longer of the 
form I’ . Jyli/jr, but of the form P . ilyfdx - B . and 

therefore the force m the opposite direction obtained byreplacing 


So that the difterentiai equation of the light-vibrations will be— 


This equation will, however, be modified by the action of the 
molecules on the light-vibrations, and introducing the corre¬ 
sponding term from tfi) (August 33, p. 405), we have— 


dt" dx^ 


- y) - 


B dH 

3ir dxdt‘ 


.(40) 


• (40a) 


The action of the molecutc is the same along botii the axes, 
so we may put rj' = r,, and x,// = i)((T) = where ik(T) is a 
known function of T' determined from equation (4) (August 33, 
P- 405)' 

Both the above equations will be satisfied by the functions3', 
and s, of (38), provided— 

J'.! = f + 51WT,) -1) -t- .... (41) 

And 3', and r, will also be solutions of— 

TA%iq.^a(,^(T,)- I) - A. .. (43) 

The quiiniities X,. x~ Tj, T,, are determined by the four 
equations (39), (41), and (43). 

The two waves (38) give together a new wave determined by 
the equations— 

e = + -ft = a« =o* ♦ ■ '‘n (£ - y). 

. .( 43 ) 

f = s, -1- s, = - 3a tin 4. . sin 3 t 
where .p = w j. 

This new vibration will take place in the plane— 
n sin ^ + f cos 4> = o, 

which makes an angle - « with the plane of XY—that is, with 
the plane of the or&nal vibration. 

If, therefore, d be the length of the sc4enoid, the plane of 
vibration will be rotated in the i>o$itive direction through the 
angle- 

Ai the plane is determined by the value of tan f, this 
equation shows that as the time increases ii will cKiUate 
between certain fixed limits, the period of which bcioc eqnal 
to i/T, - i/T, will be too small to be observed. Foe all 
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practical purpoici we may auume Tj = 7i> which will give a 
the angle of rotation— 

* “ 'ik - h) 

The aunmption T, = T, it not in exact agreement with th 
foregoing equations for (41) and (4a) give respectively— 

T, B ^ /~r^ 'B 


A, ari't + + 4^T,«' 

represent the indices of refra 
' the periods T, and T, respe 
and therefore = p,, it fi 


where p, and /i, represent the indices of refraction of the medium 
for vibrations of the periods T, and T, respectively. 

For T| = T„ and therefore = ih> *t follows that— 


that is to say, the angle of rotation is inversely proportional to 
the square of the period of vibiation, a result which is in 
approximate agreement with oliservation. 

We may bring this result into still closer agreement with 
cxfieriment by observing that B itself is a function of T. Now B 
determines the inductive action of the solenoid on the small 
circle, and must therefore be the diflTerentiat of a potential, and 
therefore inversely proportional to the square of the velocity of 
light. The latter is, however, not Snnstant in the medium, as it 
is the reciprocal of the index of refraction, and therefore a known 
function of T, 

We may therefore put— 

B = p=C, 4, = « m'-’ .( 47) 


where C is a constant. The function p? can be determined as in 
§ 3 (August 23, p. 404). If wc take Cauchy’s approximate 
formula— 


we obtain an expression for 4 of exactly the same character 
as that which Boltzmann deduced from his experimental results. 

The direction of the rotation depends upon the relative values 
of A, and A,. For Tj = T,, (41) and (42) give i/a,>i/a„ and 
therefore If, however, T, > Tj, and 


+ 7 (+(T,) - I), 

then for media of normal dispersive power, while for 

media of anomalous dispersive power and vice versil 

for Tj<T,, Now, it was found that the velocity of propagation, 
Vi, of the first wave was diminished, while that of the second 
wave, Vf, was increased, so that 
The equations (41) and (42) may be written— 



Therefore when B is small enough we shall always have 
and therefore T, >T, in the case of anomalous dispersion, and 
T]<T, in the case of normal dispersion. 

In the latter case— 



But in the former case it may be the reverse. The FoUtion of 
the plane of polarization will therefore be generalfy in the 
positive direction, being negative only in media of anomalous 
dispersive power, always supposing that B does not exceed a 
certain fixed limit. This result is confirmed by the observed 
fact that the laevo-rotatoi7 substances, chloride of iron, and 
chrotnic acid, give anomalous dispersion. Acoonfiag to Kundt,* 
iron is destro-rotatory in spite of its anomalous disperdon, 
which may be explained by a laige value of B« and, a* a matter 
of fad, the aimie of rotation is excepdonaily larma Maxwell's 
theory also lea to the resnlt tW the angle of rotatna i n sip p roxt- 
SitamteierielUeHer BtHMer AimHemle, Febtuar* l«U. 


mately inversely proportional to A-, but it gave no explanation of 
the decomposition of the ray into two circularly-polanzed rays. 
Maxwell starts with the assumption of a circularly-polarized ray, 
and his A appears to represent the wave-length of this ray, and 
is therefore dilTerent from the A of the author. His theory rests 
on the assumption of the existence of molecular vortices, and 
therefore his differential equations are not the same as 
Lindemann's (40) and (400). 

It has been suggested that the electric current may possibly pro¬ 
duce a structure in the medium, similar to that already existing in 
crystals which rotate the plane of polarization. Hitherto, however, 
this hypothesis has not been of much use in explaining the pheno¬ 
menon, as no explanation has been given of the manner in which 
the ray is decomposed into two circularly-polarized rays such os 
occur, for example, in a crystal of quartz. The author endeavours, 
on the other hand, to explain the action of quartz on the hypothesis 
of an electro-magnetic effect of the ray of light passing through 
the crystal. There is, however, a difference between the two 
phenomena which has to be accounted for—namely, in the 
crystal the rotation is reversed when the direction of the ray is 
reversed, so that if the ray passes through the crystal, and re¬ 
turns along its own path, the total rotation is zero, while In the 
case of the solenoid the effect is to double the angle of rotation. 
The molecules of quartz must therefore be oppositely related to 
opposite directions, which seems to suggest that the arrangement 
may be due to the passage of the ray itself causing electric ex¬ 
citation in the quartz, and this is confirmed by the observed fact 
that quartz can l)e electrified by the action of light. Now suppose 
that the molecules of quartz are unequally susceptible to the 
electrical action of the etner in different directions, and suppose 
further that the molecules most sensitive to a ray m the direction 
of the axis are arranged in a spiral, having for its axis the 
principal axis of the crystal. Then a ray traversing the crystal 
in the direction of the axis will successively produce an electrical 
excil.alion at every point of this spiral, which will therefore act 
exactly as if the spiral were a conductor carrying a current. The 
effect on the ray will therefore be to decompose it into a pair of 
circularly-polarized rays differing in wave-length and in rate of 
propagation, and the plane of polarization will therefore be 
rotated. If the direction of the ray is reversed, the direction of 
the current in the spiral will be reversed, causing a rotation in 
rhe opposite direction. 

g 18. J’aramognetism and rtiamagneUsm. 

According to the' theory of the rotation of the plane of polar¬ 
ization which was developed in the last paragraph, an electric 
current traversing a medisma excites small molecular currents, 
each one of which acts like a magnet. These currents as a 
whole cannot give rise to any magnetic action, since alternate 
currents flow in opposite directions, but this will not be the case 
if one set of currents is absorbed by the medium, and not the 
other, which will happen if one and only one of the wave-lengths 
A, and A,, which together give the wave of length A, is one of 
the critical wave-lengths for the molecules of the medium, while 
the other is not. 

The existence of Amperian currents in magnets can be ex¬ 
plained in a similar manner. Here the currents cannot be 
excited by the action of light, but it may be assumetl that the 
molecules, even of rigid bodies, continuously perform small ' 
steady vibrations about their positions of equilibrium, and there¬ 
fore come into collision with the neighlrouring molecules on 
every side, thereby exciting the internal critical vibrations, which 
are visibly communicated to the elhei^when the substance attains 
the temperature of redness. 

If such a substance is placed within a solenoid, the light- 
vibrations in the direction of its axis will remain unaffected, 
while the perpendiculal' ones will bU decomposed into opposite 
circular vibrations; and the same thing will happen to the com¬ 
ponents perpendicular to the axis of vibration in any other 
direction, the components parallel to the axis remaining un¬ 
changed. If one of these currents is absorbed, and the remaining 
one is in the sanpe direction qs the current in the solenoid—that is, 
with a righlpdiandcd rotation—the substance will be paramagnet ic, 
while if the rotation is left-handed the substance will be dia¬ 
magnetic. In order that a sufficiently large number of vibrations 
should be absorbed, the substance must have a large number of 
hriticul periods, and therefore its spectrum must contain a large 
number qf lin«, a result which agrees srith the fact that the 
speptriim W iron edntalns a larger number of Uues than that of 
any other Woown efoment. -s 
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Wbether a «ii)»tu>oe will be {uuram«ci>etk: or daiaiui^tic will 
depend, in the fint i^ece, on the diatribotion of linee in its 
spcctram, and ebo ttpon the rele^We voluei of T, and 
oakulsted from equations (30) to (41), and therefdre u^n the 
other molecular constaats which d^rtnine the relation between 
the ware-length and the peiisd of vibration. The fact of the 
magnetic beMviour of a snbstanoe being partly determined bj 
the values of these molecular constants would appear to make it 
impossible to predict its magnetic properties from the nature of 
its spectrum only. It is clear that, according to the author’s 
theory, similar effects might be produced by mecbaLnical vibra¬ 
tions, as by heat, lot any excitation of the molecules to a 
sufficient extent must give rise to phenomena of the kind 
described. 

The results obtained may be formulated in the following 


s body is traversed by an electric current in the positive 
direction, it will give rise to a series of Mirs of oppositely- 
directed currents In the neighbourhood of any molecule, and 
each of these carrenU will be equivalent to a lumin las vibration 
of dehnite wave-length. The body will be paramagnetic, when, 
in conseqnence of internal absorption, the excess of the right- 
handed current over the left-handed one is positive; and it will 
be diamagnetic if this excess is negative. 

When a body is magnetized the internal energy of its mole¬ 
cules is increased, and therefore it will become heated—a result 
which is in agrcemmit with ebservitioi. The magnetii: satura¬ 
tion will increase aa long as such an increase of internal energy 
can continue ; but the limit of saturation will be attained when 
the molecutar impacts have excited currents of the same kind 
as those which were abaorherl, and of eqnal intensity. 

The author ex (daias permanent magnetism by assuming that 
the molecules of steel can have internal vibrations more easily 
exoiied by molecular impacts in some directions than in others. 
Suppose the sensitiveaeai to be very small in the direction of the 
axes of the molecules and very great in perpendicular directions, 
then vibratioBS perpendicolaT to the axis will be the most easily 
excited by magnetization, aud will be transformed into circular 
vibratioBS. The planes of these circles will, in eeneral, be inclined 
obliqiiely to the axis, and therefore every molecule will give nse 
to several circular vibrations in its neighbourhood, and the 
centres of these circles will lie upon a straight lifae nearly coin¬ 
ciding with the axis of the molecule. Every such circular 
vibration will be equivalent to a small magnet with its axis 
perpendicular to the plane of the circle, and the poles of these 
magnets Ue in a straight line There is therefore a molecular 
rotation in the direction indicated by Weber’s theory. Again, 
when the axes of all the molecules have become parallel, there 
will be more frequent'collui >ds between neighbouring molecules 
in a direction pcroendicular to the axes than in the direction 
parallel to them. The criucal relations will therefore be excited and 
communicated to the ether, giving rise to circular currents, which 
will again be partially absorbed. The nugnetizalion will be 
permanent when the mutual action of the molecules and the 
ether is a steady one This stationary motion requires a certain 
supply of external energy, which is continuously transformed into 
small vibrations of the molecules about their positions of equi¬ 
librium. It is an expmmental fact that when this supply of 
energy is considerably diminished by cooling the magnet to a 
sufficient extent, the magnetism is greatly weakened 

According to this thcjry, the amount of light absorbed will 
be equal to the amount emitted, but the Utter will have a diif- 
fesent vibration-period from the former, since T may be different 
from T, and T, and the critical vibrations most easily excited 
by the molecular collisions will in general be of different period 
from those which are moat easily tb>orbed. Therefore rapidly 
Micceedbig moleqular impacts may give rise to luminous vibra¬ 
tions, the periods of which may be different from those proper 
to the molecules. 

I 19. Lorenis and tdaxwtVs EUctra-dynamU Theorits of 
Idght. 

The author'observes that he hat preferred to base the explana¬ 
tion of electrical pnenomesa npon those of optics rather than the 
reverse, because optical phmtomeaa are rnneh more completely 
anderstood than electrici) phenomena. Lorens and Maxwell 
both endeavoured to expl^ optical by means of electrical 
phenomena. Lorenz' botes bis speculations upon the resem- 
blaooe between the diffitcential ci^iatloiw of the motioa of 
’ I'ottt’uhtdy'i AnnaltH, vol di, rtjS. 


electricity and those which rejwesent isfasatiens of the ether' 
which can be made identical by the introd*Btie«i of certain veiy 
small terms. His theory has not been sufficiently developed to 
admit of its application to the disentsioB of any definite problem. 
He comes to the general conclusion that the motions of light 
consist in electric currents, and that the latter coasist essentimly 
in rotatory vibrations of the ether about certain axes. In this 
point 1 orenz’s theory presents a certain similarity with that of 
the aiitho.', but in the former no distinction is assumed between 
the magnitude of electrical and lumiaous vibrations respectively. 

Maxwell has developed his theory to a mud) greater extent. 
He, too, starts from the similarity in the differential equations, 
which are different from those of Lorenz, and also from the 
author's. Magnetic and electrical actions at a distance are 
attributed to the energy of an intervening medium, and explained 
by the assumption of the existence of a strait) in this ntMlum. 
The a'-sumption of the Identity of the eleetricaffy excitable inters 
vening medium with the lumlniferons ether receives strong 
confirmation flora the fact that the ratio of the electro-mag^tic 
to the electro-static unit of quantity is the same as the velocity of 
light. Maxwell anlves at the result that electrical as well as 
luminous vibrations are entirely transvstte 10 the direction of 
propagation, bot he does not obtain any fairer aoalojpr between 
electrical and optical phenomena, and Ma explanation of the 
electro-magnetic rotation of the plane ef pahnimrioa involves a 
series of complicated hypotheses respecting the action betsreen 
matter and etner. Maxwell expressly exeMet the consideration 
of molecular structure, and supplies Ms pilaee by the hniethesis of 
molecular vortices.' A further important dUfoinmee udween the 
two theories is that while thd author ii s wmjs Chat the materiaf 
molecules suck up energy from the ether, Maxwell deduces the 
repulsive actions between two similarly charged condneturs from 
an accumulation of electricity in the Interveniag medium, 
especially in the cose of aa optical excitation of the medium. He 
does not appear to have arrived at any definite distinction between 
electrical ami luminous energy. 

In the preceding investigations the molecnles have always 
been assumed to be of the same size. If there should be any 
great-difference in the sizes of molecules in the case of different 
substances, then the difference between optical and electrical 
phenomena would be entirely relative to the size of the mole¬ 
cules of the body considered, so that an ethereal vibration which 
would givt rise to electrical excitaliun in one body might pro¬ 
duce only optical eifoctf in anotiber. The dxfferent behaviour of 
different substances with regard to light and electricity may per¬ 
haps depend partly upon this condition ae well as on the values 
of the critical periods and other molecular constants. An 
interesting question which arises is. What would be the effect of 
ether vibrations neither very large nor very small in compari 
son with the site of a molecule ? The author has not suceede I 
in obtaining any definite answer to this qaesden. 

I 20. Concluding Oiatmliaus. 

In concluding the paper the author obeerres that the only 
hypothesis which he has made use of is that space is filled with 
a continuous elastic medium—namely, luminiferous ether, the 
density of which is so small that it may be neglected in com¬ 
parison with that of matter. The exigence of this is sufficiently 
established from the known phenomena of light. 

It is not found neces.sary to as.<i«me a difference in the elasticity 
of the ether in crystals in different directions, the existence 
of a special force of chemical affinity, of electric or magnetic 
fluids, or of molecular vortices. 

Thomson’s assumption with respect to the eoastitutian of 
molecules and their relation to the ether explains the most 
I diverse phenomena of physics and chemistry from a single stand- 
I point—namely, the transference of energy between the mole¬ 
cules and the ether, in obedience at eveiy stage to the law of 
conservarion of energy. 

The author then tuggesls that the theory may possibly provide 
a means of escape from the aonclusion, knnshi ns the “ Dlsdpatlon 

' Haxweirs “ Elactricity sod Magnttixm,” Arts, in, 64;, 794, Sjo, 83a 
111 Art. 1 It lis nyt. “ 1 h««* not bom oW* to OMhe ihvMttt atop—naimlT. 11 
accoimt by BMebomcal oeusidsrstiani for thsM.saBawa fat tbo ffioloetric.'' Iff 
Art. 806 th« kiiali4(y which tbo Mitl1.1T Muoss botsme a toltnaid and a 
:ircii!srl;-polonrtd ray ts elutacwriml u fiuOty on the xratmd ihst fwe 
ippoiits cfraularlv poIiwlMt rays do not oettimUst meh ouw, but nrodaos 
rd^My. ^ T^^a «idw^ T O<ias jiet^^^|towsust| skat ts 

dadocod by Maxwsll twtwom tbo letotflh MaCtive eapedOl 
'a index of rsfioetibti don not Mow Itom itM-aetbers 
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of Eaern,” thtt the total enen^ of the nmrene will ultimately 
arttsM tne form of uniformly-diffuied heat of low temperature. 

The attractions between the heavenly bodies must upon this 
theory be escribed to their being electrically excited to different 
extents, and continually tucking up electrical energy from the 
ether. When, then, any one of them loses heat by radiation, 
it will take up electrical energy which may be transformed 
within it into other forms. The tun may ihut receive 
compensation for the light and heat which it emits. In this 
way it seems quite possible that the universe may really be a 
conservative ^tem. Indeed, the sun may receive a direct 
accession of light and heat from the electrical energy diffused 
throughout space, as this would take place if it receded from 
some other star with a velocity exceeding by a finite amount the 
velocity of light. This accession would take place when the 
relative velocity exceeded a certain value, and its effect would 
be to dhninish this relative velocity until the accession of light 
or heat ceased, when the velocity would again increase, as in 
the nhenomcna of the vacuum tul>e. 

The author considers that this might explain many hitherto 
unexplained changes g' ing on in the sun, especially as it would 
necessarily involve the inequality in the intervals from moTlinum 
to minimum and from minimum to maximum, which is actually 
observed. It might also give an explanation of the phenomena 
of variable atars, as seems suggested by Secchi’s observation 
that all red stars are variable. 

The author states that he makes these suggestions with diffi¬ 
dence, as specula^on upon cosmiual phenomena based upon tlie 
limited data at our disposal is apt to he misleading ;! witness, 
for example, the limitation to which Weber's law was found to 
be subject. 

He points out that, if Newton’s law of gravitation lx: con¬ 
sidered only as a first approximation to the l.xw of attraction 
betwemi the electrified bodies of the universe, then every case 
of gravitational attraction, including the weight of terrestrial 
suMtanccs, may be considered as due to electrification. The 
molecular atlmctive forces may also be due to the same cause. 
The differences in the eleetrical excitation of the molecules of 
various substances would then play an im)>ortant part in the 
phenomena of chemical combination (see footnote to $ 16). 

The rigidity of a body would then l>e determined by the dif. 
ferences to the electrification of its molecules. 'I hese differences 
would naturally be determined liy external circumstances, and 
would be greatett in the direction of the normals to the surface.* 
G. W. DE 1 U.NZELMAN.N. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 

AT a recent meeting of the French Geographical .Society, M. 

M. Venukoff read a short paper on the learned Societies of 
Russia. Besides the Geographical Society, the Am y Staff, 
the Academy of Sciences, and other Government institutions, 
there are in Russia several learned bodies engaged in the explora¬ 
tion of those eountries which are still but little known. 1 hough 
many of the explorers do not go for geographical purposes 
properly so called, yet these non-geographical explorers frequently 
obtain resultg of the greatest interest tu geography. M. M. 
Venukoff is a member of many of these .Pieties, and at the 
outsat of his paper he proceeds to name some of his coliea^es 
who have in racent yemna rendered great service in geogra^y ; 
amoagst the menben of the Natttralte Society of St. Petetaburi', 
MM. Korotnaff, NieoWey, Lidsky, Vaschenko, and Konineioff. 
The fiMt-oamed has travelled in the Mal^ Archipelago, where 
he has stndicd ohiefiy the invertebrate ammals, but has at the 
same time enaula scMaufic obiervatioas of every kind. In the 
moolh of Jana iffSy, he vicited the country around Krakatab, 
when abam^several little kamlcts have sprung up on the site 
of the tssm of Aajer, which was destroyed by an eatthqaake in 
1883. Tbaae poor huts were surrounded by a hiaurioes vegeta¬ 
tion, while the nei^beutlagportieiuof thesMwere still covered 
wldi pwaiewutoae and altogether dese r ted by fish. At Billiton 
Iilsad the traveller met the htteiestteg trtbe of Secassei, the 
fistMdtnen at Bteir state, who, with rare excepUons, inhabit 
floatit^bonses—(hat is, their jawks— Mid even those among 

• Tbs fenfstut pm la dw edgiaaljani 1» • ««T cciidti-«d 

atsemet tf uB taioMive r iuis rch . da auik« sniy havkg a haludjunovBt 
ef iMM pbrnd at his dlvo^ ta du jouraal m which it m pUUi^i^. 
ThSteraemiBt fcr-tkt 1—in ulna, is muu aartn of the pa», wpeariog 
>«ai«what geasnti and diftcuh to lailsw.—W^ dmT 


them who possess huts build them on the sea on piles, and never 
on terra firtna. They are distinguishable from the Malays by 
their tall figure, their curly hair, and projecting cheek-bones ; 
finally, ttrange to say, they almost all stammer. They are a very 
honest race, gentle, kind, joyous, and hospitable, and it is said 
that robbery is unknown among them. M. Korotneff describes 
the ikies of the Sunda Sea, which are very conmlicated, and 
several other interesting phenomena. M. Venukoff then passes 
to M. Nicolsky, a famous Russian zoologist, who has pursued 
his researches in Lake Balkash. He assigns as the cause for 
the remarkable difference between the fish iaunie of the two dis¬ 
tricts of Tchui and Ele that the basin of Lake Balkash is separated 
from the Tchui valley by plateaux and mountains of a very ancient 
formation. Besides, Balkash is aSo metres above the sea-level, 
the .Sea of Aral is scarcely 50 metres, and the height of the plateaux 
between Balkash and Tchui is 370 metres at least, and so it is 
difficult to see how the two great lakes were formerly part of one 
sea. Balkash, Sassyk-Kul, Ala-Kul, and even Ebi-Nor probably 
formed, and within the modem epochs, a single vast basin of 
fresh r-r slightly brackish water, for their fish fauna is identical 
with that of our days. In spite of its great extent and its laliliidc, 
which is the same as that of Bordeaux and Venice, Lake Balkash 
freezes every year from the month of November up to the middle 
of April, and the ice someiimes is ns thick as 80 centimetres, A 
fact worthy of observa'ion is that the steppes which surround the 
lake vary very much according to their position. Thore on ihe 
north-west are clayey, and completely hare during the summer, 
anil covered wiih pools in the spring ; those on the -south-east 
are formed of beds of sand, in which there are no pools, hut 
where water is to be found below a certain depth. Thus the 
desert in the latter case is not so dry as it is to the north and to 
the west. From the point of view of a zoologtsl, M. Nicolsky 
finds that the north ami west of Lake Balkash are marked by 
the presence of jerboas and of larks, whilst at the south of the 
lake there are numerous reptiles and tortoises ; some hares and 
mice dwell there also, but there are no birds. M. Venukoff does 
' not follow M. Nicolsky into the remainder of his report, as it 
I deals chiefly with the natural sciences ; but be remarks that M, 

■ Nicolsky shows all the qualities of Humboldt and Mr. Wallace 
—abundance of well-established facts, and great breadth of view 
in .explaining them. M. Lidsky travelled m Karateghin and in 
part of Bokhara. Having arrived in the month of June at 
Schahrisiabz, M. I.idsky wished to journey to Hisaar by the 
Sangardak Hill, but this being prevented by the snows, he was 
forced to make a detour and enter the valley of the Sourkhan by 
another route. From this vast prairies stretch away as far as the 
Oxu«, inhabited not by men, but by jackals, for the waters of the 
Sourkhan flood the plain each year. In rising from this valley, 
he soon arrived at Garma, and then at Karatag, the summer 
residence of the Bey of Garma, which is usually hidden from the 
heat and the fevers which prevail in Garma in the hot season. 
There, and at Fezabad, M. Lidsky saw fish the skin of which was 
of exactly the same shade as the water which holds them, and 
which abouDds in clayey soils—that i», of a rad colour. Bq-ond 
Fezabad the traveller pushed into the high valley of Dachti- 
Ridona, which is really a plateau separatmg the basin of the 
Sourhbfib from that of the Kiafiraingim. M. Lidsky describes 
Karateghin, which is 150 kilometres in length and 50 in breadth, u 
a fertile country in its lower parts, and thickly covered with forests 
in the mountainous regions. Unfortunately this oasis Is separated 
firm all the neighbouring countries by peaks, so tnat the 
journey from Garma to Samarkand^ for example, pstises over 
Mount Pakchif, which is at least 3850 raetzes above the ses- 
levei. The cold is so great at the tdp of the moamain that 
beasts of burden and even men are fiaquently oeeroome by it; 
travellen are often compelled to throw Ware them long strips 
of felt, on which they walk—a siaoder and a verr doer a^ 
painiW mode of progressiaA. In iSHi M. Yaschei^ made a 
journey in Ruw-iui Lapland, hetween Kola and Kandalaschka. 
Areording to him the lakes of lUt regfon befong to the basin of 
the White Sea or to that of the Ardie Ocean, and have identical 
fauna ; but the terrestrial animals ore not eve iy w h ere the same. 
There are piaees where bean ebouad ; them are others where 
the principal enemy of man is the glutton. In buter yean the 
inhabituiU have remarked that the leindur ase chan|^ their 
habila, and u* hcginniim to psefer the fiarcsts to the AwMbaz, or 
maoss.oovetad with llcbena, which mahe tbrfar fixeoasite food. 
The reason ,«f this change is to seek a mmre fiseoaiaUa shelter 
from the huittn ; in the open, whole herds may be tokea, but in 
the it iscfaily pooihle to hnnt om or two « a tbno. 
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M. Kouzo^ofT luu punned zoological and phyiical geography 
retearchei on the Sea of Azov. ITiis little Win, of which the 
length does not exceed 350 kilometres, and its breadth 170 
kilometres, and its depth scarcely 14 metres, abounds in fish, and 
attracts continually to its shores crowds of fishermen. Its water 
is brackish rather than salt, for its percentage of salt is only 1 '19, 
while that of the Block Sea is 175, and the Mediterranean more 
than 3'3 per cent ; and consequently the real sea-fish are not to 
be fonnd in the Sea of Azov. Gourmets, however, would find 
that the sturgeon is very numerous here, and has delicious flesh. 
We can see by this short account that the study of geography is 
making great strides in Russia. Three years ago, General Tillo, 
in drawi^ up his magnetic charts of Eastern Europe, discovered 
certain anomalies in the distribution of the magnetic elements 
around Koursk and Kharkov. During the summer of 1887, M. 
Filtchikoff, Professor at Kharkov, made inquiries into these 
anomalies, and be bos just published a book in which the theory 
of terrestrial magnetism started by Gauss is developed. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF RHYSfCJANS, EDINBURGH 
pOR some years the question of equipping a research labora- 
tory occupied a very prominent position m the discussions 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Eidinburgh, and last year the 
Committee appointed by the College was able to throw the plans 
into a feasible and at the same time thoroughly acceptable shape. 
Within a very short time suitable premise were acquired, the 
necessary structural alterations were at once commenced, a 
Superintendent was appointed, and apparatus was orde.ed and 
fitting were put in band to be ready for use as soon os the 
boilding should be prepared for their reception. The premises 
are well adapted for the purpose for which they were acquired. 
They consist of a threc-storlM house. No. 7 Lauriston Lane, 
near the Royal Infirmary, to which had been added a large 
detached room in the back court. There are also commodious 
out-houses and a plot of ground of considerable size at the rear of 
the building. 

The room in the back court is set apart for experimental 
physiology. It is 32 feet in length, 18 feet in breadth, and 14 
feet high, and is well lighted by seven windows, three of which, 
facing to the west, are fitted with tables for microscopic work. 



exraKiNDmi room 

Fio. I. 


Near the south end of this room is a stone pillar bedded in the 
ground, so arranged as not to be affected by movements in the 
room. (There being no thoroughfare in the lane, no dis¬ 
turbance con arise from wheel traffic.) Around it Is fixed a 
table to-which the galvanometer wires are attached. The 
^vanometer is placed on the stone pillar in a glass case with a 
hinged door, and « always kept ready for use, short wires being 
carried from the table to the instrument. A binged lamp table 
and brass rods over, wbiidl curtains are hung complete tte 
galvanometer fittings. Wotk-tables occupy the remainder of the 
centre of the room. Electrical, time-marking, and other 
apparatus, tuning-forks, peMiislon apparatus, shunts, compen¬ 
sators, constitute the greater part of the instruments in this room. 
The sink and drainage appefatus in the room may be taken as a 
type of those throughout tbe whole house. It consists of a large 
earthenware sink, on one side of which is a grooved droining- 
fioard covered with lead, the grooves ail leading to the siM. 
A swan neck tap supplies the water; to this tap are two nozzles, 
to one of which is wired a piece of india-rubber tuWng, used to 
CaliMet the Gcissler exbaust-pntnp, and similar apparatus ; the 


other nozzle eives a itea^ unbroken jet of water Ihree-ei^ths of 
an inch in diameter, The wall behind the sink is leaded for 
abont 3 feet up; at the upper part of this are a couple of shelves, 
the upper one perforated, W draining flasks and bottles, the lower 
one grooved, and with a gentle slope to carry all moisture to the 
sink. Below these shelves are a couple of rows of wooden pe» 
fixed into the wall at an angle of 4f . These are veiy usefm 
for draining all kinds of glass vessels. In the main bnilding in 
the lower flat is a large entrance lobby, to the left of which is a 
part of the laboratory assistant’s quarters. 

A laige room on the first floor, set apart for Committee meet¬ 
ings, is used as a library and museum. On the second floor is the 
chemical room, fitted with a good supply of water and gas. On 
the top floor arc three splendidly-lighted rooms, all of which are 
devoted to microscopic work. In the south'room the apparatus 
necessary for bacteriological research is collected. Two large 
projecting roof or dormer windows face east and west respectively. 
Each is fitted with a table covered with a sheet of plate-glass, 00 
the under surface of which are pointed three strips, the first, 4 
inches broad, black ; then a similar white band, and then a 



broad ^ilack band extending to the back of the table. On each 
side arc shelves from the floor for about c feet up. These ari 
within reach of anyone sitting at the table. On each side is a 
drawer si inches deep ; but the remainder of the space under the 
table is left quite open, in order that earthenware jars for the 
reception of chemicals, washings, and dibris may be accommo¬ 
dated. On the left side is fitted a rack for test-tubes, and In front 
and to the right ue stands for ordinary histological reagents. 
Above the level of the table in from are four sniM shelves, on 
which are placed covered vessels for clean and dirty slides and 
cover-glasses. A syphon arrangement for distilled water, a bell- 
jar wish counterpoise running on a brass rod, a Bunsen burner, 
and a lamp, complete the fittings at this tablg; One of Brown¬ 
ing's microspectroscopes has also been fitted up in this room. 
Racks, for series of Hesse's tubes, and shelving complete the 
fittings here t but opetring out from it is a small room with a 
sink and large sloping drainer, at which most of the glass 
apparatus is wariied. The other two rooms in this flat are fitted 
op for histological work, with window tables, sinks, cupboards, 
s^rit Vessels, and shelving, each for two worken. In connection 
with the bisfrdo^caldtpattmem, apparatus formicro-^totograpby 
has been fitted up by Mr. Forgan. 
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The Mranffemeots for conductitu; the work ere eomewhet ei 
follows!—Tne College has established and will maintain the 
laboratory for the prosecution of original research. To facilitate 
such work the Council of the College "appoint a scientific 
Superintendent, who must devote such portion of his time as may 
be determined by the Council to the work of the laboratory, 
where, under the siipervisron of the Curator and Committee, he 
shall himself undertake the prosecution of original research, and 
be prepared to assist, if required to do so, in the work of other 
investigators. Under like supervision, he shall also be prepared 
to furnish the Fellows of the Collie with reports upon such 
matters as the histology of morbid specimens, and of the 
chemical and microscopic characters of urines," in which work 
he is assisted by the resident assistant. 

The laboratory is open without fee to Fellows and Members 
of the College, " to any Licentiate who shall obtain the sanction 
of the Curator and Committee to use the laboratory for the 
purpose of scientific research," and “to any medical roan or 
investigator who shall obtain the sanction of the Council of the 
College, as well os of the Curator and Committee, to use the 
laboratory for the purpose of scientific research ." 

The whole of the expense of establishment and maintenance 
has been and will be defrayed from funds placed at the disposal 
of the Committee by the Council of the College. Of this, an 
initial grant of 1000 was made with which to adapt and furnish 
the house, and buy apparatus, instruments, and chemicals. In 
addition to this, an annual grant of ,^650 is made, from which all 
salaries, rent, and taxes are paid, and stock is kept up. Of these 
suras, only about ^830 of the original 1000, and /“doo of the 
annual grant, were spent during the first twelve months, so that 
the whole equipment and fittings of the laboratoiy, together 
with the current expenses during that period, cost only ,^1430. 


CyCLO^^S AND CDHRENTS. 

S. R. ET.SON, an experienced pilot of the llooghly 
Pilot Service, and author of " The Sailor’s East Indian 
Sky Interpreter,” writes as follows with reference to the article 
on the incurvature of the winds in cyclones, published in 
Natur?, voI. xxxviii. p. 181 

So deeply is [the] " old and exploded error of facts,” the eight- 
ix)int theory of storms, rootecl m the minds of some, that. 
Ignoring the reiterated warning voice of science, they will have 
none other. Do they lean towards it because it is so very simple 
to look at on paper, and so easy of application ? I fear that is 
about the truth of it. So very easy, that Piddington, somewhere 
in his writings, says of a certain old salt whose ship had been 
dismasted in a cyclone, that if even a junior P. and O. Company's 
midshipman had had the handling of his vissel, she would have 
come through the storm scatheless (the P. and O. midshipman, 
It must be presumed, having been schooled in Piddington's 
theory)—a reflection which we, with our more extended know- 
le^e, now perceive was very hard on the old experienced cap¬ 
tain. Yet there is the proclaimed peril of using this theory 
staring mariners sternly m the face. 

But there is one more cement element of trouble and danger 
tiesetting the atrxions mariner, which, although taken note ot in 
Mr. Pedler’s recent Report on the Meleorolocy of the Bay, is 
not generally considered when judging, as Piddington used to 
do, of a shipmaster’s proper or improper management of his 
vessel in a cyclone, and which will probably account for the 
numbers of vessels, perhaps widely separated Wore the cyclone 
came on, which unaccountably get foul of the comparatively 
small space called the " eye of the storm ” as it processes on 
Its fell coarse, and so have to bear the brunt of the dreaded 
rear hurricane wind from south-west or west—that Is, the great 
indraught towards the very centre of the waters in which they 
(loaL 

This whirling indraught, drift, or set of the sea is on the move 
long before even the air motion above has gained force enough 
to impel it, as is so well shown by the westward set at the 
Uooghly Pilot Station, which usually gets up some rime brfore 
every cyclone in the Bay, whether far or near. But the wont of 
It is, when the vessel is out of sight of any fixed object, or the 
skiei are overcast so as to preclude sights being taken, the force 
and direction of this inset cannot be calculate and allowed for 
in the dead reckoning as t " course and distance.” A.Bd it Is 
only after the gale is over, and a sight can be;takeiii' that the 


captain is very much astonished to find his vessel’s position is so 
far out of her dead reckoning. 

1 myself, as a pilot, have experienced this perplexity on more 
than one occasion at the bead of the Bay; and, besides, the 
published records and logs of vessels involved in these storms 
show this whirling inset 0? the sea most conclusively. 

Mr. Blanford's rules for finding the bearing of the centre of 
storms are evidently calculated to suit all winds ; but some 
account should be taken of the fact that, in and off the Hooghly 
River at least, whether the cyclone is jiassing up to the eastward 
towards Chittagong, coming straight on towards the Hooghly, 
or passing across the Bay to the westward towards False Point, 
or Uaiasore, the first wind blows invariably from north-east 
until the hard part of the storm is close upon you. No special 
reason has yet been advanced as to why this should be the case ; 
yet so it undoubtedly is, as was noticed first by the late Mr. 
Wilton concerning a cyclone some years bock, and ns the 
meteorological registers and logs of ships during later storms 
well show, and which, years ago, I drew attention to in my 
little book, " The Sailor’s East Indian Sky Interpreter.” 

Some authorities of the present day advise, when caught in a 
cyclone, that vessels should run with the wind more or lets on 
the starboard quarter In the northern hemisphere ; but, taking 
into consideration the now generally acknowledge wind’s in¬ 
curvature, and the great inset of the sea which 1 have drawn 
attention to above, lliere is no safety but with the wind on the 
starboard beam ; always provided, of course, that circumstances 
of smooth water and sea-room allow of it. As a decisive proof 
of the advisability of this plan, I may mention that I was in 
pilotage charge of an inward-bound sailing-ship on the imme¬ 
diate advent of, and during, the Midnapur cyclone of June-July 
187a. in which my brother, also a pilot, lost his life, on the 
foundering of his storm-battered ship, the Kothsty, in Balasore 
Bay. Starting from the Pilot’s Ridge on the morning of 
June ay, under close-reefed topsails and with squared-in yards, 
we stood away on a south-south-east course, with a hard 
west-south-west gale blowing (wind on starboard beam), for 
thirty-six hours, and by so doing raising the rapidly-falling 
barometer from a9’30 to 2g‘$o inches, and, as I expected, 
getting into more moderate weather. 

"Look to leeward for the weather,” is the old Dutch sailor’s 
advice, and doulitless there is a power of wisdom in the old saw, 
which seems to chime in better with the modem theory of eleven 
to twelve points rather than with the old eight-pomt theory. 
And, whilst thanking Mr. Blanford for his latest valuable con¬ 
tribution on marine meteorology, as set forth in his letter above 
alluded to, and looking forwam to his promised furthcoming 
work on the weather and climates of India, I would point out 
that his directions about finding the bearings of the centre of 
cyclones of the Bay of Bengal seem to be just a little perplexing 
to some who read them, when he speaks, as he does, of the 
wind being three and four points before the beam, while refer¬ 
ring to a human being standing with his back to the wind, &c. 
Of course, what is meant is, supposing a vessel hu her stem to 
the wind, or running with the wind ri^t aft, the centre will be 
three and four points before the "port” beam; or, in other 
words, if the wind is, say, n:>rth-ea'>t by north, the centre of 
the storm will bear south-south-east or south by east, and not 
south-east by east, or south-east, as it appears is still stubbornly 
taught by (hose who should know better. 

A vessel in the northern hemispheia on the starboard tack, 
unless she happens to be sailing on the Same coarse as the storm, 
and slower than it is travelling, ii invariably going out of lud 
weather into finer, and out ol bad into Worse weather when on 
the port lack. 

But much has to be said with regard to this rule of keeping 
the wind on the starboard beam, wNh. a view of hastening the 
vessel’s distance from the centre and from the hurricane ImIc of 
a cyclone. In the first place, on the left-hand semicircle, each 
squall, as we have above noticed, bursting down from aloft, 
comes from the right hand of the surface wind, which it dis¬ 
places, and the vessel necessarily comes up in it, provided the 
storm is stationMy, or is not fully developed ; but if it has ob¬ 
tained mnoh velocity, Us onward prioress will counteract this 
effect, and the wind will remain stationary in direction, or the 
ship will actually "break off,” and, consequently, be more and 
more in the " trough of the sea ”—a position sometimes critical 
for a ship if the is deep laden, and a high crosi-aea is mnning, 
^ thele probably-will be under the circumstances. In this case 
. the only kltetaative' left open to the ihipmaster is to so reduce 
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bit tail that the vetsel will not foreretch (or lay to) on the port 
tack, and wait until the tiorm pasteton, 

But on the right-hand lemicirde the cate it very diflerent, 
and the ttarboard-tack mle it the proper one to adopt both with 
regard to the wind-thifti and alto to the fact of the vetiel alwayt 
coming more and more " bead on ” to the tea—an all-important 
consideration. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCA TIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge. —Mr. Francii Darwin, F.R.S., of Trinity 
Colitte, has been appointed Reader in Botany m succesiion to 
Dr. Vinet. Mr. E. H. Douty, M.A., of King’s College, hat 
been appointed Senior Demonstrator in Anatomy ; and Messrs, 
W. S. Meltome, Fellow of Queen’s College, and Mr. R. W. 
Michel], of Gonville and Caius College, Junior Demonstrators 
of the same. 

The elections to the Council of the Senate this year may be 
regarded as generally favourable to science ; Dr. Peile, Prof. 
MacaKster, Dr. Routh, Prof. Browne, and Mr. E. Hill, being 
lix of the eight elected. Dr. Lea, however, was uniucccttful, 
this being hit first candidature. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

AmerieaH Journal of Seienet, November.—On the deflection 
of the plumb-line and variations of gravity in theUawaiian Islands, 
by E. D. Pretton. The observations for gravity were carried 
out in 1887 on Mount Haleakala on the Island of Maui, which 
is rather over 10,000 feet high with one of the largest extinct 
craters in the world on its summit. From these researches it 
appears that deflection^ of the plumb-line are greater on insular 
than on continental mountains, presumably owing to the lighter 
surrounding sea-water ; that gravity is not in defect, because it 
is here estimaterl from the true sea-levul, and not from a sea- 
level elevated continental attraction ; that deflections are 
greater in the vicinity of extinct volcanoes than near active ones ; 
and that the so-called “hidden causes,” which in the Himalayas 
give a variation of gravity several times as great as those ansing 
from the attraction of the mountains themselves, do not exist in 
the Hawaiian Islands.—Mineralogical notes, by S. L. Penfield 
and E. S. Sperry. Beryl and pbenacite are here studied for the 
purpose of determining the presence of alkalies in these crystal¬ 
line bodies Analytical studies are also given of several other 
rare minerals, such os a specimen of monaziteand oligoclase from 
North Carolina, sussexite from New Jersey, barium feldspar 
from Pennsylvania.—The absorption spectra of certain blue 
solutions. Part 2, by F. B. Pitcher. Here it is shown that 
blues and violets obtained by absorption in pigments and 
solutions, diflTer in several respects from those colours which 
approximate in hue to the longer wave-lengths of the spectrum. 
At a rule they are much less completely saturated, and they show 
irregnlarities of composition rarely met with in absorptron reds 
and yellows.—An instrument for demonstrating the laws of 
transverse vibrations of cords and wires, by George S. Moler. 
The apparatus here decribed was designed to meet a want, felt 
in the laboratory, for an improvement over Melde's method of 
producing transverse vibrations of cords and wires.—Rluctic 
plants from Honduras, by J. S. Newbury. These fossils, 
chiefly from the San Juancito district, are clearly Upper Triossic, 
and ^atly resemble those of the coabbeanng strata on the 
Yaki River, Sonora.—Energy and vision, by S. P. Langley. In 
this investigation the authorhashad mainly in view the assump¬ 
tion of H. F. Weber and others that the luminosity of a colour 
is proportionate to the energy that produces it, an assumption 
which is sKllTm to be abaoTutely groundless.—Mr. J. H. Long 
ha.s a paper on circular polarisation of certain tartrate solutions, 
and Mr. W. £. Hidden seeds some notes on some specimens of 
xwotlme from New York and North Carolina._ 

BnlltUm^ do la iSfiSRI tf Anthrofologie, tome xi. Serle 3 
fasc. I (Paris, l888^^0n.aphasia, by M. Herve, who draws 
attention to a case redonled by Larrey sixty years ago, 
of a soldier, wounded at Waterloo on the left frontal, who lo« 
hia awmory of words, more especially noons. After death the 
baU was found close to the dura mater, but separated from It by 
*tha portioo of bone embedded with It at the moment of the 


accident. The case is curious as having been recorded so 
long before Broca’s discovery of the localuatlon of speedi.— 
Monstrosity of the left upper extremity, by M. Variot. The 
relatively small but otherwise normally formed left hand appews 
to ptoccM directly from the stump of the flattened shotddw with 
no trace of arm, or forearm. The boefy pretenU no other 
anomaly.—The history of the various modificatkias eftbcted in 
the ship’s rudder, by M. O. Beauregard.—On certain customs, 
connected with pbdlic worship, common lo the Abytsinions 
and the ancient Spartans.—On cannibalism and its asaumed 
origin. The consideration of these questioiu at an earlier 
meeting by M de Nadaillac has been amn mode the subject of 
an animated discuuion between himself and M. Mortillet; for, 
while the latter believes that this practice must originally have 
emanated from some perverted religious idea, M. de Nadaillac 
refers it solely to the promptings of famine, which fat capable of 
engendering in man, if not mania, a depraved taste, and bestial 
inclinationi, which civilization has never been able wholly lo 
eradicate. The absence of animals adapted for human food he 
considers to have been a jiowerful factor in widely remote 
land.s, as Mexico, Tierra del Fuego, New Zealand, tne Pacific 
Islands, &c., where the people under various stages of civilization 
and barbarism have alike practised cannibalism, whether as a 
national rite or a social eastern. The discussion supplies an 
exhaustive treatise on the subject, which at a lubseqoent meeting 
of the Society was again considered at great length y by Dr. 
Bordier, who concludes his comprehensive essay by showing that, 
as the dental system in man, as in the other Primates, does not 
allow us to assume that in his primitive condition he was 
carnivorous, we must consider cannibalism as an acquired and 
not on original custom.—Communication, by M, D’Acy, regard¬ 
ing PalEolithic mortuary deposits in rock-caves. This paper gave 
rise to a discussion as to the age of human remains f.iund at 
Solutrc, Furfooz, Spy, Mentone, &c., M. de Mortillet regarding 
them in opposition to M. D’Acy as Neolithic, rather than 
Pal.volithic —On the choice of a fixed iioint of departure for 
cranial measurements, by Dr. Fanvelle. This the writer 
considers is to be sought at the base of the cranium, at the 
cerebral extremity of the vertebral column, where alone one 
definite point can lie found which is always the same in the 
entire series of the Vertebrata, being indicated in the embryo by 
the .anterior terminus of the dorsal cord, and in the adult by the 
posterior portion of the first cervical nerve.—The present number 
of the HulUtim contains the ordinary annual report of the 
statutes, rules, &c., of the Society. 

Fasc 2.—Continuation of the discussion on cannibalism re¬ 
ported in the previous numlier, and treating specially of the char¬ 
acter and adaptability of the dental system in man.—On woman 
in relation to cannibalism in Polynesia, by M. Letourneau. The 
exclusion of women from cannibal feasts in some members of this 
group is referred to a greedy desire on the part of the chiefs to 
reserve such enjoyments for themselves. Human flesh being 
early tabooed to women, they gradually acquired a strong dUtaste 
for It, which in course of lime was transmitted as an hereditary 
characteristic even to their male descendant'', some of whom, as 
the majority of the Tahitians, had begun to manliest a repugnaace 
for this species of food as early as the lime the islands were first 
visited by Captain Cook,—On the ethnology of Le Konergne, by 
M. Durand de Gros. The author regards this district as chiefly 
Iberian in character, and considered that the whole of the 
Department of Aveyron, with L’H^rauIt and La Lozire, forms the 
eastern confines of a remarkable linguistic region, comprising 
the whole of ancient Aquitania, He points out that the Garonne 
IS a phonetic frontier, to the north of which all form* of local 
/irtm possess the letter /, while on the opposite side that char¬ 
acter is replaced by h, the filha, ftrrt (^U, fer), of tha peasauta 
on the right bank, being pronounced herrt. by those on the 
left. The paper supplies much interesting matter in regard to 
the various Imguistic currents that have been saccessively incorpor¬ 
ated in the main stream of the vernacular through oonsecotlve 
immigrationa : Latin, Celtic and Teutonih tuflixes being often 
associated with some ^ien root in the names of familial and places. 
The brachycephalic character of the district is at pieqpnt very 
strongly marked, while the crania belonging to ancient tim«% ai 
those found in the dolmens of La Loz^, are witfaqat exoeptioD 
dolichocephalic.—On the stature of the FarWaM> by M. 
Manouvner. A comparative analysis of the results yielded for the 
twenty arrondissements of Paris shows tbM, othar ooaditioiis 
being equal, affloenoe, and the absence of want aadof the necessity 
for excessive labour, have a fovoiuable influence on the ststur* 
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FrcBoheMB bd<MM[iiw to {■isiKei ia eeajr cire«ai>ta.noei doe« ant 
notably otter, it it brine very tentibly (fiminithed ainone the 
]>oor.-^n the tlcvll of oa otiult goritift, by M. Hervrf.—On pre- 
niitoric ditcoverics in Portogal, by M. de Mortillet, who reports 
the recent inauguration at Lisbon of a course of lectures on 
archeology by M. da Silva, to whom we are indehtetl for the 
discovery of a deposit near Leiria, m which flat hatchets and 
other instruments have been found, all of which arc of pure 
copper.—The Neolithic Age at Cbompigny.'on the Seine, by M. 

E. lUviiie. The Sndt at this station have been nch in dint and 
other stone instruments, with fragments of coarse pottery, but 
they contain few bone remains, tbM belonging moreover, with 
the exception of the elk, to ordinary domestic animals. No 
human b^es have been obtained.—On certain anthropological 
researches in the Caucasus, by M. E. Chantre. This communi¬ 
cation supplies an interesting summary of the author’s important 
work on the anthro)Kilogy of the Caucasian district, which is based 
un the result of personal observations, and a careful study of the 
human and other remains derived from numerous ancient tribal 
burial-places, and is copiously provided with tables of compara¬ 
tive cephalic and other anthropometric determination*.—Oi a 
prehistoric station at Aragua, Venezuela, by M. Marcano.— 

A prehistoric necropolis at Saint Ellier (Maine-et-Loire) by M, 
Bomum^.—On the nesunmilioted menhirs of Sardinia, by M. 
de MortiHet.—On aphasia, by M. Ploix. This paper, which ia ' 
mainly based on the deductions of Broca, gave nse to rested 
iliscnssiana, in which Dr. Fauvelle and others took an active port 
in defend^ their special views os to the localuation of speech.— 
Communication, by M. Herve, on his memoir entitled “ Broca's 
Convolulioa in the Primates." The writer demonstrates the 
claims of Leuret to be regarded as the first who recognized in 
the brain of the Shmodse the prototype of the convolutions of 
the human brain. Us discovery of a cerebral type common to all 
the repeesentalieat of the group of Primates having preceded by 
thirty years the researches of Darwin, fiuxiey, Vogt, and Broca. 

— On the efficacy of the poisons used in olden times in Europe, 
and still employed by Negritos and others, for tipping arrows 
and other weapons, by M. Laborde.—On a case of congenital 
blindness and deafness, with mutism, reported in New Yoik, and 
communicated by M. de Nadaillac.—On cannibalism in Mada¬ 
gascar, as recorded in the work of M. de Flacourt in 1650, by 
M, Beauregard. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Linnenn Society, November l,—Mr. W. Carratlicrs, F.R..S., 
President, in the chair.—Prof. Bower exhibited and made remarks 
upon some adventitious buds on a leaf of Gnetium giumvn.— 
Mr. John Young exhibited (i) ararebird i,PlnviandlussociobJis), 
unobserved for fifty years, and lately rediscovereii by him in 
Patagonia ; (*) a cluster of nests formed of lichen {Usna^ by a 
swift, as supposed of the genus Collocalia, from a cave in Eimeo, 
one of the Society Islands; (3) remarkably elongated tad 
feathers of dom^tic cock (li feet is length), artificially produced 
by the Japanese; (4) nest and eggs of the snow bunting (P. 
nivalis), uken during the post sumrorr in Scotland.—Mr. 
J'homas Christy exhibited a new method of traasmittiog light to 
a microscope by means of a curved rod of glass.—The Rev. R. 
Baron read a pwper on the flora of Madagascai;, in which he gave 
an interesting account of his explorations and collections in that 
country.—In another paper, entitled " FurtherContributions to 
the Flora of Madagascar,” Mr. J. G. Baker, F. R.S., described 
the principal novelties brought home by ICr. Baron, and paid a 
well-deserved tribute to bis energy and ability as a botanical 
explorer. 


Matbomotlenl Socioty, November 8.—Sir James Cockle, 
F.K.S., President, in the choir.—'At the commencement of the 
meeting the Chairman feelingly dwelt upon the lots the Cooncil 
and the Society hod suitaitied by the recent decease of Arthur 
Buchheim (see Nature, vol. xuviiL p. 315).—Thegeotlemen 
whose pomes were given in a recent issue having been elocted on 
(he new Council, the new President (J. J. Walker, F.R.S.) took 
the choir, and called ppon the retiring President to read his address 
on the confluences and bifurcations of oentokt thcoriek.r-Oth«r 
communications that were amde wereCycleltMuc thncUons, 


I l,.«oupf of totitives of M ; | 2, periods of wth roots of unity, by 
Prof Ll^d Tminer —On a theory of rational symmetric foaetionii. 
byCoptaiD P, A. MacMahon, R.A.—The fectors and summatioa 
of ... by Rev. J. J. Milne.—Raabe’s Beenou'- 

lians, J. D. H. Dickson.—Certam algebraical results deduced 
from the geometiy of the quadrangle and tetrahedron, by Dr 
Woktenholme.—On a eertain atomic hypothesis, by PrM. K. 
Pearson.—On deep-water waves resulting from a limited original 
disturbance, by Prof. W. Burnside. 


Entomological Society, November 7.—Dr. D. Sharp, 
President, In the chair.—M. A. Waitly exhibited a large and 
interesiing collection of Butterflies recemly received from the 
Gold Coast and other parts of West Africa. The collection 
included about forty-seven species belonging to the genera 
Papiho, Diadema, Saiamts, Romalaosoma, Lluitaxts, aarma, 
EnrypheHU, Junonus, Aleriea, Hypaius, Eurytela, Mycatests, 
CyresHs, NepAcronw, Mytothris, BtUnots, &c. M. Wailly 
stated that several of the species were undescribed, and were not 
represented in the British Museum collections.—Mr, Jenner- 
Weir exhibited four bred specimens of Ant-lions, two of which 
were from Saxon Switzerland, and the other two from Fontaine¬ 
bleau. tie stated that he believed the specimens bellied to 
two distinct species. Mr. McLachlan said that the specimens all 
belonged to one species, viz, MyrmtUon /ormuarius, Auct.= 
turoptctts, McLach.—Mr. W, C. Boyd exhibited on example of 
Pttropkerus zMrslaltti, taken at Sydenham. He remarked 
that tbit species had hitherto only been resorded from Lynmouth 
and Folkestone.—Mr. Enock exhibited specimeni of Cecutom^a 
<iestrtut(ir(liea\An Fly), illustrating the life-history of the species, 
and made remarks on them.—Mr. Walks Kew exhibited a 
specimen of Dyti^<.us marginalis having a small bivalve shell 
attached to one i.f its legs. The bivalve had opimrently attacked 
the Dyliseus and refused to relax its grasp. A disciusion ensued, 
in which Dr. Sharp, Mr. Stainton, and Mr, Kew took part — 
Mr. W. E. NicboWn exhibited several specitnes of Acidalxa 
imtnorata, Linn., caught by him near Lewes. Mr. Jenner-Weir 
observed that the species hod onlv recently been added to the 
British list, and that it was remarkable bow so comparatively 
large a Bjiecies could have been hitherto overlooked. It wa* 
also remarked that a specimen of this species from the collection 
of the late Mr. Desvignes had been exhibited by Mr. Stevens at 
the meeting of the Society in November 1SS7.—Dr, Sharp 
exhibited a large number of species of Rhyncbopboiw, eoUected 
by Mr. George Lewis in Japan.—Mr. F. P. Pascoe read a p.aper 
entitled “Descriptions of New Longicorn Coleoptera.”—Dr. 
Sharp read a paper entitled “The Rhynchophoroas Coleoptera 
of Japan.” 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, November 3,—M. Janssen in the 
chair.—Essay on the theory of the Belleville carriage-spring, 
by M. H. Resal. This spring, devised about twenty-five years 
ago, has yielded excellent result.s in its application to railway 
rolling stock. Here the principle of its action is worked out 
theorelically.—On the advantages of the use of eleciric light in 
the ob-ocrvalions of marine zoology, by M. de Lacaze-Duihiers. 
An account is given of the system of electric light now in ass at 
tb« Arago Laboratory of the Bonyula station, by means of which 
the author has been enabled to cany out some of his most im¬ 
portant recent observationa on marine life. The transparent 
animals esjiecially can be studied with great advantage ia a 
luminous atmosphere, revealit^ even the embfjroiuc oreanisms, 
which cannot be detected in ordinary light.—Positions of Barnard's 
comet (September 2, 1888) measured at the Observatory of 
Besoncon, by M. Gruey. The observatioM were taken jomtiy 
withM. Hcrique for the period from'October 11-17.—Observa¬ 
tions of Barnard’s new comat (October 30), and of Palixa's new 
planet, aSl, made at the Paris Observatory (equatorial of the 
vrest tower), by M. G, Bigourdan. The positions of the 00m- 
psfiton stars and the apparent positions of the comet and of the 
planet for November 3 ase given.—On a triple determination 
of the lotituila of the Gambey circle, bj M. Priigaud. These 
determinationat eflected by means of the new mercury bath 
described in the Comptts rtndus for March 16, 1888, show that 
the latitude of -the circle is as nearly as possible 48* 50^ w'-p. 
It also appears that the latitude does not 'vary with the seasons, 
the rctuk oMplBed in October 1888 being identical with that 
pcevioatly detemlned by the same instrument in June 1887.— 
On a means of studying the slight defcumalions of liquid surt 
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isces, by M. J. B. Bailie. Fireau’i extremely delicate method 
of meataring mioate dutancet is i isceptible of a large number 
of applications, and is here employed accurately to determine all 
the deformations of a liquid surface, however slight be the actions 
causing them. By this process lh«.author has been enabled to 
observe the surface deformation of magnetic and diamagnetic 
fluids under the action of a weak magnet. He also shows that, 
os a copper wire traversed by a strong current attracts iron, it 
also attracts the surface of the perchloride of iron in solution.— 
On the occlusion of gases in the electrolysis of the sulphate of 
copper, by M. A. Soret. The author’s researches lead to the 
conclusion that the electrolyzed copper always contains a certain 
quantity of gas, almost exclusively nydrogen. Jt retains a little 
carbonic acid and sometimes a very ili^t quantity of carbon 
oxide, A certain relation exists between the quantities of gas 
occluded and the conditions of temperature and acidity ; con¬ 
sequently the quantity of gu present in the metal is variable, 
and the proportion 4^4 volumes, given by Lena (Jeurn prakt. 
Ckem,, cviii. p, 436), is applicable only to the particular cose 
studied by that physicist.—On tin, by M. Vigoon. If a 
fine plate be plunged into an aqueous solution of one of the tin 
eblorides, the latter metal is precipitated by the zinc according 
to certain known thermo-chemical relations. The tin so pre¬ 
cipitated possesses some special properties, which are here studied 
for the first time. An inquiry is also made into the cause of tins 
modification of the fundamental properties of tin. The result 
of this inquiry is that the modified tin, which is infusible, is a 
mixture of metallic tin and of the anhydrous protoxide of tin.— 
On the bomopterocarpine and pterocarpine of red sandalwood, 
by MM. P. Cazeneuve and L, Hugounenq. These two extracts 
of red sandalwood, described in the Camples rendus, civ. p. 172a, 
are here methodically studied under the action of the chief 
reagents. Their respective formutse are now shown to he 
and C)QH,gO„ and there can be no longer any doubt 
that pterocarpine is a lower homologue of homopterocarjiine.— 
On a substance at once acid and basic contained in cod-liver 
oils, by MM. Arm Gautier and L. Mourgues. This sutMtance, 
to which the anthors give the name of morrhuic acid presents 
considerable interest owic^ to its double function of an acid and 
an alkali, as well as for its relative abundance and its origin, 
which is probably connected with the vegetable lecithines. It 
is present in there oils under the form of an unstable and com¬ 
plex combination, behaving like the ordinary lecithines—that is. 
It is modified, especially when healed in the presence of acids 
and alkalies, lifaertuing glycerine, phosphoric acid, and a com¬ 
plex acid. It corresponds to the formula C,H]|NOj.—M. V. 
Marcano describei a fermented drink (yarague) extracted by the 
wild tribes of the Upper Orinoco from Cassava ; M. Martinaud 
studies the analysis of the yeast of beer ; and M. Emile Riviere 
reports on the human and animal remains found in the Caves 
of Baumios de Bails and Saint-Martin in the Alpes Maritimes. 

Berlin. 

Pbyaiok^cal Society, October 26,—Prof, du Bois- 
Reymond, President, in the chair,—Prof. Wolff spoke on 
the growth of the lower jaw. Notwithstanding the opposition 
of some observers, Flourens’s view of the growth of Imne by 
apposition and absorption is still widely applied to the lower 
jaw, and Humphry’s experiments on the growth of the 
ascending branch of the lame have been advanced in support 
of this theory. The speaker had therefore made a large number 
of experiments on goats and rabbits, by firmly attaching two 
wire rings to the bone while the animals were still young ; one 
ring was placed at the pars ineisiva, the other at the angle of the 
lower jaw. Hia conclusions are baaed upon the results of forty- 
two experiments; of these twenty-three showed an increase of 
7 to 9 mm. in the distance between the wire rings in three to 
lix months, while in twelve other cases a distinct but smaller 
increase in the distance between them was ot»erved, so 
that only seven cases yidded no positive result, Bearing in 
mind the value which must always be attached to a few positive 
results even when opposed by many negative, it appears that the 
above-mentioned large preponderance of cases In which an 
incteaie in the distance between the marks was observed fully 
i^ifies the conckuion that the tower jaw grows by expansion. 
This proof of the intorstitiaf:growth of bone, together with the 
proved adaptability of all botics to the statical conditions of the 
dasands made upon them, wB), Prof. Wolff hopes, imt an end to j 
the idea that bone-tissue is fnictive, and replace it by the theory I 
he has K> long held that bone is capable of active vital growth I 
neen b oM persona,—Df. HaU Virchow gave an account of the ' 


results of his experiments on the development of blood and the 
blood-vessels in the chick. In esMcial be pointed out that the 
blood is developed very early in the metoblast, and takes up a 
p^iar position in the same. He next spoke on the yolk-sac 
of the chick. After he had explained the chief points and 
results of his researches, he was obliged to defer the rest of his 
communication to the next meeting, owing to the lateness of the 
hour. 

Amsterdam. 

Royal Academy of Sclencea, October 27.—M. Behrens 
discussed the origin of the volcanic lakes in the Eifel Mountains, 
and demonstrated that they could not have originated in the 
crumbling down of extinct volcanoes. He endeavoured to show 
that the Eifel Lakes must be regarded as incomplete volcanoes, 
and that they were formed by the softening and continuous 
blaiting of the sedimentary rocks, only a little lava having been 
brought to the surface. 
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THtJRSDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1888. 


THE OPENING OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 
E cannot refrain from expressing some r^ret that 
the encouragement of scientific research should 
be one of the things which they do better in France than 
among ourselves.” With these words, treivchant enough 
if heeded by those in authority on whose ears they may 
fidl, the Tittles concludes a leader on the inauguration 
of the Pasteur Institute by the President of the French 
Republic. Such a ceremony naturally suggests two dis¬ 
tinct points for consideration: (1) the object of the insti¬ 
tution thus inaugurated ; (2) the interest attaching to the 
ceremony. 

The Pasteur Institute is remarkable among all others 
in being the best form of monument ever erected, and at 
the same time in its being raised during the life-time of 
the distinguished man of science, in whose honour and for 
the furtherance of whose work it was designed. That the 
debt which the community owes to M. Pasteur will never 
be paid, nor even adequately acknowledged, needs no 
insistance ; but we may be excused if we dwelt upon this 
point a little, for in the multifarious and different batta¬ 
lions of the workers in the army of science there may 
well be some whose particular work has not quite brought 
home to them their obligation to him. 

The most remarkable •characteristic of M. Pasteur’s 
work, the one which places it on so unique a pedestal, is 
the fertility of its results in every direction. To have 
elucidated at once the causation of most forms of 
fermentation, and the causation of most forms of acute 
febrile disease (this last leading to the infinitely precious 
invention by Sir Joseph Lister of antiseptic surgery), is 
on the chemico-biological side of natural science a feat of 
as great abstract value and of greater immediately prac¬ 
tical worth to the community than any one, or even two, of 
the greatest epoch-making discoveries of physical science. 
If it were not for the lamentable consequences of the 
apathy with which the British public regard science and 
its contributions to (heir health and wealth, it would be 
sadly amusing to read, as anyone may do in even well- 
founded prints, the lay opinion that M. Pasteur is 
but a hydrophobia curer, and possibly a slightly 
more successful one than McGovern, the Irish quack. 
The flame of- popular knowledge of current science 
always burns most unsteadily, and any sensational wind 
makes it flare for a short time, and then it sinks almost 
extinguished. It has thus been with the most recent 
work of M. Pasteur; and so we find at the inauguration of 
the Institute the wide subject of the chemico-biology of 
disease processes was subordinated to the representation 
of the existing condition of our knowledge of the treatment 
of rabies. 

Although, considering the national importance of the 
general principles of M. Pasteur's work, this preponder¬ 
ance of attention given to one subject may be regretted, 
it nevertheless roust be admitted that a specific instance 
is more easily “ understanded of the people,” and may 
consequently more energetically drive home the wedges 
of seimt^ truth. To M. Grancher was most justly 
accorded the very agreeable task of expounding fish few 
VOL. XXXIX.— No. 995. 


simpic and unadorned sentences the results of the anti- 
rabietic treatment of M. Pasteur. Though rabies, or 
hydrophobia, has always occupied such a special position 
in the public mind, this has not prevented the application 
of the general principle of public ingratitude ; and we are 
therefore in no wise surprised to find that the benefactor 
who arose, and, at his own risk and cost, attempted to re¬ 
move such an evil, should have been received with 
calumny and misrepresentation. The consolation afforded 
by the unerring verdict of time rarely comes—as in the 
present case it fortunately has to M. Pasteur—before the 
benefit-conferring Prometheus is past receiving it. 

M. Pasteur has always borne the monstrous attacks 
made upon him with such dignity and composure, that 
the summary by M. Grancher of the great works 
suggested by him must have been an intense gratification 
and recompense. 

Our sympathy with his pleasure is unfortunately alloyed 
with regret that of recent years health has been denied 
him for the perfect enjoyment of his renown. 

The announcement by M. Pasteur in 1885 (the year of 
the epidemic of rabies in London) that he had not only 
succeeded in rendering dogs refractory to rabies by 
means of prophylactic inoculations, but had also with 
the same material attempted, and apparently successfully, 
the curative treatment of two human beings, marked 
the commencement of a widespread application of his now 
fairly well-known methods. 

From the first, M. Pasteur recognised the effect that 
such an announcement would have upon the public 
mind, and, in addition to forming a resolution only to 
treat assured cases of rabies (a resolution he had ulti¬ 
mately to abandon on the grounds of humanity), arranged 
the facts of his work in such a manner as to provide for 
complete statistical accuracy in his records. 

By his prescience we are thus placed in possession of 
an overwhelming series of facts relating to persons 
bitten by rabid animals. He arranged those who came 
to him under these circumstances into three categories. 

In the first (Class A) be placed persons bitten by 
animals indubitably proved to be rabid by the results of 
inoculation from the spinal cord into normal animals. 

Secondly (Class B.), he grouped together those cases 
in which the state of the animal, though not tested by 
experiment, was nevertheless certified to have been rabies 
by a veterinary surgeon. 

Finally, he constructed a third order (Class C.) in which 
were collected those cases in which, owing to escape, &c., 
of the dog or animal attacking, no precise information as 
to its condition could be obtained, but only a presumptive 
suspicion that it was rabid. 

Before we review the .figures derived from these three 
classes of patients, it is important to gauge the character 
of the statistics of the general mortality from the disease 
with which they have to be compared. It is only since 
special attention has been drawn to rabies through 
M. Pasteur’s work that trustworthy statistics ha\ e been 
fortbeomiqg. In former'years estimates of various kinds 
were from time to time prepared, but while some authors 
took only cases of the most virulent kind, and con¬ 
sequently obtained exceedingly high death-rates among 
those bi6en,,.others accumulated large numbers of in¬ 
stances life ^ details of which were roost imperfectly 
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ascertained, and the mortality percentages thus deduced 
consequently utterly untrustworthy. The severest test 
that could be conceived for genuine criticism of M. | 
Pasteur's method is obviously the comparison of the ^ 
death-rate in his Class A. with that among persons, not ^ 
his patients, proved to have been bitten by rabid dogs ^ 
by the fact of at least one of those attacked by the 
animal dying of the disease. Such a comparison is now 
fortunately possible. The probability of rabies following 
the l»te of a rabid dog is now definitely ascertained to be 
from IS to 16 per cent, of those attacked. 

Now the death-rate in M. Pasteur's Class C. is no more 
than r36 per cent., even including every fatal case— 
that is, inclusive of those persons who develop the disease 
during the first fifteen days after the bite. The rigid 
comparison of these two death-rates may well afford M. 
Pasteur the satisfaction of feeling that he has saved a 
number (to be counted by hundreds rather than tens) of 
bis fellow-creatures from the most agonizing of deaths, 
and an enormous number from the worst of apprehensions. 

For general biological science the next most interesting 
statistics are those which seem to reveal the mode of 
action of the curative and prophylactic inoculations. M. 
Pasteur’s explanations of the beneficial effects of the 
material inoculated was that the nerve-tissue contained 
not only the microbes, the causative factors of the disease, 
but also their metabolic products, and that these latter j 
by accumulation inhibit the growth and spread of the | 
organisms. If, therefore, these products were injected 
into the blood-stream in sufficient quantity, he believed 
that the animal so treated would be protected from the ■ 
malady. In this country Dr. Wooldridge had already 
proved experimentally the occurrence of such a process 
in the case of anthrax or splenic fever. Now the accu¬ 
mulated experience of M. Pasteur’s laboratory goes very 
far to establish this theory for rabies also. Thus in j 
Russia, where rabies is frightfully prevalent by reason of , 
its being endemic among wild (wolves notably) as well as j 
among domestic animals, the figures obtained from the 
respective inocuiation stations are most striking:— 


reducing the prevalence of the malady in the Department 
of the Seine. For us, our own experience of the measures 
whereby the disease was temporarily extirpated from 
London (though now, of course, reappearing since the- 
relaxation of the restrictions) is so strong that we hepe 
this additional evidence will induce our Privy Council to 
apply such measures throughout the country; and having 
thus stamped out the disease in England, prevent by 
suitable contra-importation measures the re-introductiois 
of the disease. 

So much for the work of the Institute as immediately 
in operation. The special interest of the inaugora-. 
tion ceremony is noteworthy. We have already referred 
to it as being in part due to the personal monu¬ 
ment it establishes to the genius of M. Pasteur, but it 
has a more particular interest for British national science. 

I It lies in the fact that here wc sec an institution erected 
for the national purpose of scientific investigation into 
the causes of diseases and their mode of prevention. We 
see, moreover, the head of the Executive Government, 
in company with the members of his Cabinet, personally 
giving to the movement his cordial interest and support. 
It must make us all wonder when our Government will 
cease to regard the social and political importance of 
scientific investigations with other than an absolutely 
I ineffective interest. 

At present, for scientific investigations of this kind 
this country and its Government are positively dependent 
upon the charity of a private laboratory, that of the 
Brown Institution, the income of which, utterly inadequate, 
is very imperfectly helped by the defrayal on the part of 
the Government of simply the immediate expenses of the 
work done for them. And at the same time we wonder 
when our Government will remove the disgraceful legis¬ 
lative hindrances to British scientific work. Finally, we 
may ask. When shall we see the scientific millennium of an 
English Ministry taking an immediately personal interest 
in the welfare and support of such an institution ? We 
can only conclude in the spirit of the words of the Timtt 
with which this article begins; and hope that, if it is 
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It is abundantly evident from these figures that success¬ 
ful protection is due to the energy and frequency with 
which inoculations are practised, or, in other words, to the 
quantity of protective material injected. While wc can¬ 
not too heartily congratulate M. Pasteur on bis triumph in 
finding a cure for this miserable disease, we feci very glad 
thatfSince bis work has estaMlshed the true nature of rabies 
and its mode of propagation among animals and men, the 
French authorities have at last awakened to the fact that 
there is no disease which can be more successfully pre¬ 
vented by legislation. M. Grancher exhibited a chart 
showing the immediate effeC* of preventive legislation in 
" inatmeot tot Isat fatten moathi—no douh. 


generally appreciated how the lead has been taken from' 
this country by France, at least an effort will be made by 
those who are responsible for the discredit thus forced otv 
us to remove the blot by organizing a somewhat similar 
institution in England. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY. 

A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. By ProL 
F. O. Bower, D.Sc., F.L.S. Part I. Second Edition. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1S88.} 

^HE first edition of Part I. of Profs. Bower and Vines’s 
“Practical Botany” was published in 1885 (see 
Nature, voL xxxii. p. 73); and during the three years 
that have elapsed the book has become jfami llar in all 
bounical laboratories, and has proved an imporUnt aid 
to the work of both teachers and students. This first part 
deals with the Phanerogams and Ptcridophytes. Part IL, 
completing the work, appeared only last year (lesi 
Nature, vol.xxxviL p. a8), and thus the fwmer part has 
reached a second edition while its companion volume i» 
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«dU a new book, tn prepaHng the new odition. Prof. 
Bower has no longer had the active co-operation of Dr. 
Vines; though, as explained in the prefhce, the chapters 
originally contributed by the latter have been almost 
■entirely embodied in the present work. A short account 
of the book as it now stands may be of service to the 
readers of Natuke, for as compared with the former 
edition it has undergone considerable rearrangement and 
extension. In both these respects the first three chapters, 
which are introductory to the study of the types, show 
important changes. The book begins with a list of 
apparatus, and of the more ordinary reagents, the mode 
of preparation of which is described. A more detailed 
list of reagents is now given in the first of the new 
appendices at the end of the volume. 

Chapter I. deals with the making of preparations, and 
the adjustment of the microscope. U nder both heads the 
directions are most practical and excellent, and cannot 
be too strongly commended to the attention of students. 
This chapter is essentially elementary ; and only simple 
methods, such as are indispensable for all workers, are 
included. A very clear account of section cutting is 
given, and in Fig. i a diagram is added in order to 
explain the meaning of “radial” and “ langenti.-il” 
sections, a point which is often puzr.ling to beginners. 
The introduction of diagrams is an important feature of 
the new edition. Though not very numerous (fifteen in 
all) they will be found a very useful help. Strictly dia¬ 
grammatic figures have been used in all cases, in order 
that the student may not be tempted to make use of the 
illustrations as substitutes for the objects illustrated. 
The first chapter concludes with instructions on drawing 
from the microscope, and on measurement. 

Chapter II. contains a number of “practical exercises” 
In the first of these the microscopic examination of the 
pulp of an apple serves to make the student acquainted 
•with the general characteristics of vegetable cells.* The 
next exercise is on Spirogyra, and the third on the Fern- 
prothallus. A reference to the general account of the 
prothallus at p. 300 would here be useful to the beginner. 
Next comes the Beet-root, the first object of which 
-sections have to be made. Here the chief osmotic phe¬ 
nomena are studied. Protoplasmic movements arc illus¬ 
trated by Trianea or Hydrocharis, and by Tradescantia. 
The last exercise (in small print) is on cell-division, as 
shown in the staminal hairs of Tradescantia. This, we 
think, woulcf have been better omitted at this place. It is 
impossible in a few lines to give a satisfactory account of 
so complicated a process, and Inaccuracies can scarcely 
be avoided. Thus the statement that the nuclear 
■“ fibres are ruptured in the equatorial plane ” cannot be 
accepted in the light of our present knowledge. 

The third chapter, headed “ Micro-chemical Reactions " 
gives a series of further practical exercises of a more 
advanced character. These are only in part designed for 
<he beginnw, and those which he is Ifilended to work 
through are indicated by a marginal line. The remaining 
parts of the chapter are designed to be used for purposes 
'of r^rence, during the subsequent investigation of the 
t^^t. The improved account of the chlorophyll-grains 
(p. 51) and the fiiUer description of vq;etable oils <p. 59) 
»• *> fli"* *) i** o«d««d, wh«« lU w«rl " m” Uu 


may be especially noticed. Into this chapter an adequate 
account of the chief facts relating to the division of the 
cbll >and nucleus might perhaps have been introduced 
with advantage, as their satisfactory observation with thb 
help of modern methods is by no means beyond the 
powers of the more advanced students. 

The introductory portion of the work terminates with 
some useful remarks on staining, clearing, and permanent 
mounting (pp. 65-70). 

The study of the Dicotyledonous types begins with 
an examination of the seed and embrjo in the Bean, the 
Cucumber, the Sunflower, the Castor-oil plant, and the 
Marvel of Peru. In the reviewer's opinion it would have 
been better to begin at once with the seedling, as the 
structure of the seed cannot possibly be really understood 
until the reproductive organs have been investigated. 
This especially applies to the last example cited, namely, 
Mirabilis, the description of which will, we fear, be found 
very puzzling by the student. 

The mam outlines of the description of types remain 
as in the former edition. Only .a lew of the chief altera¬ 
tions need be mentioned. Two excellent diagrams of 
bundle-systems (after Reinke) are introduced at pp. 79 
and 81, while the investigation of the seedling Sunflower 
by means of successive transverse sections is a most 
valuable addition to the treatment of ihe difficult subject 
of the distribution of vascular bundles. .Attention maybe 
called to the remark, on p. 9"), that the work on young 
stem of the Sunflower may with advantage be taken earlier. 
The structure of the stem before secondary thickening has 
begun must certainly be understood in order that the 
subsequent changes may be intelligently studied. Dia¬ 
grams, after .Sachs, .tre introduced at p, 98 to illustrate 
the origin of the cambium, and at pp. too and 102 to 
show the arrangement of the cells at the apex of the 
stem. In the account of the periderm (p. 107) the 
terminology has been revised, and now agrees with 
that of De Bary. This subject is now illustrated by 
diagrams. These are original, .\nd so also are those on 
p. 122, by which the form of cambi.il cells is explained. 

At p. 137, the intercellular space beneath the stoma is 
still called the “ respiratory cavity.” This term, though 
so generally used, is likely to mislead beginners as to the 
function of the stomata, and the colouiless phrase, “air- 
chamber,” seems preferable, To the account of the struc¬ 
ture of the petiole, a description of the piilvinus in the 
French Bean is now added. The Holly has been substi¬ 
tuted for the Cherry-Laurel as tl|e type of a coriaceous 
bifacial leaf; while, as e.xamples of “ isobil.itcral ” struc¬ 
ture, the phyllodes of Acacia, and the leaves of Eucalyptus 
globulus, are introduced. The aquatic type of leaf is well 
illustrate by H ippuris, in which the sub-aerial and the 
submerged leaves arc compared. Passing by several 
minor additions, the valuable new section on the fall of 
the leaf may be especially noted. An account of hairs 
atod emergences has also been added, in small type. 

The work on the root of Dicotyledons has bein ex¬ 
panded, and the very clear original diagram of its 
transverse section, before and after secondary thickening, 
is likely to bO of great service. 

The stem of the Monocotyledons is now described in 
(wo kddUitmal types—the Hyacinth, as a bulbous plant, 
and Slodea^as' an aquatic i'hb last-named plant is also 
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nttd to illustrate the modifications shown by submerged 
leaves, while the leaf of Iris is introduced as the example, 
among Monocotyledons, of iso>bilateral construction. In 
the account of the roat of Monocotyledons we regret 
that no mention is made of the exodermis or hypodennal 
layer. The great importance of this layer as a protective 
dermal structure to the older roots, especially in plants 
destitute of periderm, has been sufficiently shown by 
Olivier and others, and there seems no reason why it 
should any longer be ignored in elementary teaching. 
The exodermis is indeed mentioned (under the older, but 
now somewhat confusing, name of endodermis) in the 
new section on aerial roots (p. 195), but it would be a 
mistoke to suppose that it is by any means confined to 
roots of this category. 

The work on the reproductive organs of Angiosperms 
has been on the whole but little altered, the naked-eye 
observation of various typical flowers being the most 
import.int addition. In the account of the Blue-bell 
(p. 303) it would perhaps be well to define the perianth, 
as beginners often fail to see that it corresponds to both 
calyx and corolla. The Rhododendron is introduced (p. 
315} for the study of pollen-tubes. The section on the 
development of endosperm, and on the continuity of 
protoplasm between its cells, is new (p. 318). 

Going on to the Gymnosperms, we find that the de¬ 
scription of the stem of Abies now precedes that of Pinus 
doubtless on account of the simpler external morphology 
of the former. In the histological examination of the 
wood of Pinus we are sorry that the expression “ irregu¬ 
larities of structure called bordered pits” has been 
allowed to stand (p. 330), as it does scant justice to 
these singularly beautiful organs. The introduction of 
the leaf and the root of the Yew is a great gain to this 
part of the anatomical investigation, while the description 
of the reproductive organs of the same plant is of even 
greater value. 

Among the Pteridophyta, the chapters on Selaginella 
and Lycopodium have scarcely been altered. It may be 
pointed out that it is not quite accurate to describe the 
phloem in the vascular cylinder of Lycopodium as form¬ 
ing a matrix (p. 268), for the true phloCm is limited to the 
isolated bands of tissue which alternate with the groups 
of xylem. 

In the account of the homosporous Ferns the most 
important change is the introduction of Pteris for the 
minute structure of the vascular bundle. For this pur- 
jmse it is certainly the best easily accessible type. 
Several useful diagrams now illustrate this chapter, among 
which that of the vascular skeleton of the Male Fern, 
will be especially welcome. 

Pilularia is added as a new type, representing the 
heterosporoua, Filicineat. It is certainly well that the 
student should be made acquainted with this interesting 
group of plants, and this addition may perhaps be re¬ 
garded as the most important in the book. The relation 
of the vascular bundle in Pilal|iria to that of the true Ferns 
might have been made somewhat clearer if that type 
of bundle had been described, in udiich the two ends, as 
seen in transverse section, are not completely confluent. 

TlMe appendices and an index have bMn added to 
thl^^tion, the index referring to both parts of the book. 
A|^>^h4ik !• includes, reagents, and the method of pre¬ 


paring them. Appendix II. gives the reactiont of the 
various substances occurring in plants: and Appendix 
III. is a most useful list of material, with directions Ibr 
obtaining it. This last appendix is in two divisions, 
the second of which contains the material required for 
Part II. (Bryophyta—-Thallt^hyta). 

The extensive changes which this volume has under¬ 
gone have rendered it more than ever an invaluable aid 
to the study of plants in the laboratory. English students 
may be congratulated on their good fortune in possessing 
such a hand-book, and we may confidently hope that the 
present edition of Prof. Bower’s work may render even 
greater services to scientific education than did its 
predecessor. D, H. S. 


r/zh: s/cNSES, instincts, and intelli¬ 
gence OF ANIMALS. 

The Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals, with 
Special Reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D C.L., LL. 1 ). “International 
Scientific Scries,” Yol. LXV. (London; Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, 1888.) 

UCH consideration of the ways of ants has imparted 
to Sir John Lubbock so large a measure of the 
wisdom of industry, that even King Solomon himself 
could scarcely have failed to appreciate the result The 
work which has just appeared under the above title may 
be regarded as a sister volume to the “ Ants, Bees, and 
Wasps,” in the same scientific series. Its scope, how¬ 
ever, is wider, and, in consequence, its subject-matter is 
calculated to be of even more interest to the general 
public, notwithstanding that “ Ants, Bees, and Wasps ” 
is already in its ninth edition. 

“ The Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals*' 
runs to close upon three hundred pages, of which only 
about the last fifty are devoted to instincts and intelli¬ 
gence. The book, therefore, is primarily a treatise on 
the organs of special sense throughout the animal king¬ 
dom. As such, it deserves to be regarded as a valuable 
contribution, not only to the library of the general reader, 
but also to that of the working biologist. For while, on 
the one hand, it does not presuppose even the most ele¬ 
mentary knowledge on the part of its readers, on the 
other it constitutes an excellent hand-book of reference 
to the principal literature on the subject. Of course, in 
the latter respect it is by no means exhaustive, nor does 
it profess to be what we understand by a text-book. 
Nevertheless, it will prove exceedingly useful as a book 
to be consulted by any naturalist who, having previously 
worked in other lines, may have occasion to require an 
index to the more important literature of sense-organs, 
especially of the Invertebrata. Considerably over one 
hundred authors are alluded to, and the essay it illustcated 
by 118 woodcuts, derived from the original memoirs 
quoted. 

A considerable portion of this essay is occupied with 
an account of the author’s own experiments on the spedal 
senses of insects, &c., together with replies to criticisms 
which have been advanced by high authorities inOermany 
and France, both as against some of his facts and stmie of 
his inferences. Without going into particulars, we may 
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ny that In every case these replies appear to its 
pletely satisfactory, and ace owywhere rendered In a 
nwmnt r the courtesy of which not many English naturalists 
could nowadays emulate. But, besides answering criti* 
dams, he has in several cases important criticisms to 
make. For instance, we have a tolerably full repubhca- 
tioh of his research upon the colour-sense of Dapbnia, 
whereby he so completely overturned the results previously 
published by the late M. Paul Bert. The following is a 
good example of the application of his criticism in another 
direction 

“ With reference to the power which insects possess of 
determining form, Plateau has recently made some 
ingenious experiments. Suppose a room into which the 
li^t enters by two equal and similar orifices, and sup¬ 
pose an insect set free at the back of the room, it will at 
once fly to the light, but the two openings being alike, it 
will go indifferently to either one or the other. That Such 
is the case Plateau’s expenments clearly show, and, more¬ 
over, prove that a comparatively small increase in the 
amount of light will attract the insect to one orifice in 
preference to the other. It occurred, then, to Plateau to 
utilise this by varying the form of the opening, so that, the 
light admitt^ being equal, the opening on the one side 
should leave a clear passage, while that on the other should 
be divided by bars large enough to be easily visible, and 
sufficiently close to prevent the insect from passing. . . . 
The insects seem to have gone most often to the trcllised 
opening. M. Plateau concludes that insects do not dis¬ 
tinguish differences of form, or can only do so very badly. I 
confess, however, that these experiments, ingenious as 
they are, do not seem to me to justify the conclusions 
which M. Plateau draws from them Unless the insects 
had some means of measuring distance (of which we 
have no clear evidence), they could not tell that even the 
smaller orifice might not be quite large enough to afford 
them a free passage. The oars, moreover, would prob¬ 
ably appear to them somewhat blurred. Again, they 
could not possibly tell that the bars really cross^ the 
orifice, and if they were situated an inch or two further 
off they would constitute no barrier. 1 have tried some 
experiments, not yet enough to be conclusive, but which 
lead me to a different conclusion from that of M. Plateau. 

1 trained wasps 10 come to a drop of honey placed on 
paper, and, when the insects had learnt their lesson, 
changed the form of the paper. ... It certainly seemed 
to me that the insect recognized the change." 

In the remaining portion of the book, or the portion 
which deals with “ Instinct and Intelligence,” we have 
three chapters.^ The first is an admirable discussion of 
one of the most wonderful instincts in the animal kingdom, 
viz. that of the Sphex stinging only the nerve-centres of 
the spiders, insects, or caterpillars, which she thus 
peralyxes without killing, before inclosing them with her 
pr<^(eny, whoss food they arc afterwards to constitute. 
Sir Jolm has some good critical remarks to offer on the 
subtject, and also some shrewd speculations upon the 
possible origin of the instinct Hit hypothesis very 
much resembles that which was arrived at independently 
by the late Mr. Darwin, and which, therefece, is now in 
par: quoted by Sir John. The quotation runs 

"I suppose that the sand-wasps originally merely 
killed thmr prey by stinging them in many puu;es, and 
that to sting a certain segment was found by far^he most 
successful method, and was inherited like the. tendency of 
a bnU< 4 og to pin themMe of a b«H, or of a ferreutp nita 
the cerebellum. It wofUd not be a very great atep in \ 


advance to prick the ganglion of its prey only slightly, 
and thus to give its larvae fresh meat instead of only 
dried meat.” 

Here, by the way, we have an excellent instance of the 
difficulty which we so often encounter in the domain of 
instinct, when we relinquish the so-called Lamarckian 
principle of the inheritance of acquired characters. The 
hypothesis in question goes upon the supposition that 
some of the ancestors of the Sphex were intelligent enough 
to notice the peculiar effects which followed upion stinging 
insects or caterpillars in the particular regions occupied 
by nerve-centres, and that, in consequence of being 
habitually guided by their intelligence to sting in these 
particular regions, their action became hereditary, t.e, 
instinctive. But if, in accordance with post-Darwinian 
theory, we relinquish this possible guidance by intelli¬ 
gence, and suppose that the whole of this wonderful 
instinct was built up by natural selection waiting for 
congenital (/.<*. fortuitous) variations in the direction of a 
propensity to sting, say, the nine nerve-centres of a 
caterpillar—then it surely becomes inconceivable that 
such an instinct should ever have been developed at all. 

A chapter on the supposed sense of direction among 
the Social Hymenoptera, and another on his now well- 
known experiments in teaching a dog the use of written 
signs, bring to a close one of the most instructive and 
entertaining of the works which have been produced 
even by Sir John Lubbock. 

George J. Romanes. 


MASSAGE. 

Massage and Allied Methods of Treatment. By Herbert 

Tibbitts, M.D. (London: J. and A. Churchill, 1888.) 

T is seldom that a medical book of such inferior quality 
has been issued from the press, and the fact that it 
has found any purchasers is a striking proof how a 
catching title and an attractive exterior can still mislead 
the public. Anyone even slightly acquainted with the 
subject will at once perceive that the writer, whilst pro¬ 
fessing to teach massage, has not mastered the first 
principles of the treatment. His modest refusal to accept 
the office of “ high priest of massage ” has, indeed, 
complete justification. 

It is not easy to adopt any method in criticizing a work 
devoid of ail attempt at arrangement, but from the chaos 
of thought and diction we will select a few samples of 
what the writer has considered suitable food for the minds 
of his readers. 

At the outset the author attempts to define massage, 
and with a dim consciousness that he has somehow failed, 
he plaintively declares that his definition is misty. Out 
of this verbal fog he' never emergfe?, and as he pursues 
his erratic course it rapidly thickens around him. He 
hat introduced illustrations and quotations from other 
writers, an I in mercy to his readers also gives references 
to standard authors, who may be read with advantage. 
Unfortunately he at times becomes bold even to rashness, 
and launches out on his own account. A few samples 
of the inevitable result will suffice. On p. 27, whilst in 
the midirt of giving directions for treating the lower 
limbs, htf intwodates the following sentence; " You then 
nu^ge the mutcles firom the waist downwards, working 
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upwards as before.” This has no connection with what 
lia^ gone before or what follows after. On the next page 
he says, “ for the large and small intestine you massage 
the lower part ” (of the abdomen), having evidently for¬ 
gotten the position of the transverse colon, which anatomists 
still believe to be a part of the large intestine. Again, 
after giving all the less important uses of the saliva, he 
entirely omits its action in changing the starchy foods 
into sugar, an omission of which a second-year student 
would scarcely have been guilty. His readers are left 
in ignorance of the emulsifying action of the bile on fatty 
foods, and the pancreas is only considered worthy of 
mention. In fact the writer, after intimating that the 
functions of the body could be very well carried on 
witliout such an important gland as the spleen, with the 
modern physiology of which he does not acquaint his 
readers, leaves us under the impression that the organ¬ 
isation of the human body would have been much better 
planned had Dr. Tibbitts been the designer. 

The author claims for a battery he has invented 
certain qualities, which he declares to be unique, 
although they are possessed by other machines. He 
claims for his hospital the honour of being the only 
one to which a school for massage is attached, totally 
ignoring what is being done at other institutions 
He is the forerunner of Apostoli, and modestly likens 
lumsclf to Paul and Apollos, he docs not say which. 
“Although Paul planted, Apollos watered,” is his mis¬ 
quotation of the Scriptures. He robs Sir James 
Paget of the honour of a “ discoveiy.” Sir James 
“ suggested,” but Dr. Tibbitts “ originated ” afterwards ! 
After claiming on very insufficient grounds to be a 
forerunner, a discoverer,and a prophet, he finally declares 
that all the aiiihorities before him were as blind leaders 
of the blind. Charcot, Russell Reynolds, Hughlings 
Jackson, Gowers, and such small fry, ate all wrong—for 
has he not looked into all the authorities ?—and he now 
announces in defiance of them the tremendous fact that 
there is no such thing, as hysteria! However, the 
apparent object of the book has been attained, and the 
great Holloway must hide his diminished head. 


OUK BOOK SHELF. 

Rock-farming Minetals. By Frank Riitlcy, F.G.S., 

Lecturer on Mineralogy in the Royal .School of Mines. 

WUh^ 120 Illustrations. (London: Thomas Murby, 

This book appears to supply a real want among stu¬ 
dents of that now very popular subject of study, micro¬ 
scopic petrography. Many of the existing text-books, 
which are for the most part written in German and 
French, demand a larger acquaintance with the principles 
of crystallography and physical optics than many students 
of the subject possess. Mr. Rutley evidently possesses a 
considerable experience of the wants of students, and is 
familiar with the kind of difficulties which prove most 
troublesome to them. With the greatest patience he 
endeavours to remove these hindrances to their progress, 
pointing out the different senses in which the same terra 
18 sometimes employed^ cautioning them against preva¬ 
lent misunderstandings, and advising them as to the 
best method of forming just conceptions concerning the 
abstruse problems with whidr they have to deal. V*ry 
noteworthy and excellent are the numerous drawings, 


which, though severely diagrammatic rather than piqtoriaI„ 
are admirably suited for their object. The student who 
follows the advice of the author, and by the aid of card¬ 
board, cork, and pins, constructs a series of models based 
upon these drawings, will be able to realize the essential 
peculiarities of the several mineral species in a way that ' 
no amount Of description will enable him to do. In the- 
general arrangement of this book, Mr. Rutley has followed 
the same excellent plan as Prof. Rosenbusch in the first 
volume of his excellent “ Mikroskopische Physiographie.’” 
The first part of the book, comprising 104 pages, Is de¬ 
voted to general considerations, and the second part (144 
pages) 10 a description of the crystallographic and optical 
peculiarities of the chief rock-forming minerals, these 
being grouped according to their system of crystalliza¬ 
tion. In every part of the book there is evidence of 
the most painstaking care and conscientious attention 
to accuracy of detail, and we can heartily recommend the 
book to those who seek for just such an amount of infor¬ 
mation on optical principles as will enable them to employ ■ 
the modern refined methods of petrographical research. 

A Text-book of Euclid’s Elements for the Use of Schools. 

, Parts 1 . and IL, containing Books l.-VI. By H. S. 

I Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. (London i 

Macmillan, 1888.) 

We have here the completion of a work which in its first 
instalment (Books 1 . and II.) has already won a consider¬ 
able amount of favourable notice from teachers. The 
“end" has “crowned the work” in a similar satisfactory 
manner ; and, without entering into any “ odious ” com¬ 
parisons with recent like editions, we consider this to be 
abreast of the best. Great attention has been paid to the 
arrangement and composition of the text, and the diffi¬ 
culties which delay beginners have been carefully smoothed 
and explained. The ordinary proofs have been adhered 
to as much as possible, and, in the words of the preface^ 
“ changes have been adopted only where the old text has 
been generally found a cause of difficulty.” 

Alternative proofs arc given in many cases, which are 
less cumbrous than those in vogue already. The subject 
of proportion has been treated on the system advocated 
by Dc Morgan, and here great use has been made of 
the admirable exposition of it given in the Association’s 
(A.I.G.T.) text-book The principal propositions have 
been established in a clear manner, both from the alge¬ 
braical and geometrical definitions of ratio and propor¬ 
tion, and the distinction between the two modes of 
treatment is well brought out. The whole of this part 
forms a good introduction to the sixth book. 

The additional feature in the complete treatise is the 
free use in the third and subsequent books of the signs 
and abbreviations which are recognized by most teachers^ 
and allowed in the University examinations. 

The explanatory matter and additional sections contain 
all, or nearly all, that is looked for, nowadays, and include 
articles on harmonic section, centres of similarity and 
similitude, pole and polar, radical axes and transversals. 
The exercises in the text are well graduated, and should 
bring out the pupil’s acquaintance with, and mastery over, 
the propositions to which they are appended. More 
difficult problems are led up to by the solution of typical 
examples. In conclusion, we need only say the work 
before us contains all that is needful to a student, who, if 
he has this, will require no other text-book to become an 
expert geometer—Lr. in so far as outside aid can make 
one. 

A Class-book of Elementary Chemistry. By W. W. Fishetr 

M.A.,F.C,§. (Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1888.) 

The number of elementary books for students of chemistry 
has increased so ^oatly during the last ten years, that' 
e.<ich new introduction gives rise to a question as to whettam* 
the author has justified his position in adding another 
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But, however far the supply exceeds the demand^ there is 
always room for what is thoroughly good, especially if it 
has improveihents that its predecessors lacle. Though 
every author is apt to think nis, pet methods are the very 
best, and more or less inclined to regard his fads as steps 
towards perfection, if not indeed its full realization, there 
are a few who take a sounder view of things, and care 
nothing for novelty for its own sake. The author of the 
volume before us has shown that he is one of the few. 
This book is of sterling value, and will be welcomed 
the teacher of elementary chemistry as a guide for his 
students that he will have pleasure and full confidence 
ia placing in their hands. The volume is well got up, 
printed in clear type, and illustrated with a sufficient 
number of excellent diagrams, many from original draw¬ 
ings made by the author. Its 37a pages are not crowded 
with information or anything else, but the facts included 
are clearly described in a readable and concise manner. 
In scope, the book includes the principal non-metallic 
elements and their chief compounds, followed by'the 
more important metals and their salts. The selection is 
good and not novel. The periodic law is briefly referred 
to, and the last eighteen pages are occupied with the 
chemical physics that it is usually considered well for 
elementary students to master, such as the relation 
between specific heat and atomic weight, critical tempera¬ 
ture, diffusion of gases, effects of temperature and pressure 
upon gases, and so on. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{7TU Editor dott not hold Aimttlf rttpontibU for opinions 
txprustd bp kit torrttpondontt. Ntiiktr tan k* under- 
toiki to return, or to eorrttpond with the writers of, 
rejeeted tnanueeripit intended for this or any other part 
of Nature. No notiee it taken of anonymous commutti- 
tationt.] 

Alpine Haze. 

Prof, Tyndali. has done good service by drawing attention 
to Alpine haze, and is quite right in adding that it appears in 
horizontal layers. .Such is its common form, but I have also 
observed a vertical part of it connecting two horizontal strias 
eendeced conspicuous by concealing portions of a setting sun. 



just as thick boards might do. On another occasion 1 saw a 
rtmgh column oFIt towaids the north-west at a supposed distance 
of three or four kilometres. A few hours later, while I was 
aoti^ down the phenomenon, a native exclamied that it had 
dianged its position, and on looking north-west I could see no 
trace of it, a column similar in size and distance being then in 
the Borth-east. It towered above my level on a rolling plain 
sjoo metres above the ocean. In another place I have seen it 
at a height of 3600 metres. 

Although generally overlooked by meleocolt^sts, thia pheno¬ 
menon has a special name in warm countries. Portuguese call it 
nebliia ; in Spain it is mentioned as callina or calina, and Basques 
name it laftea. Nowhere have 1 seen it so frequent and thick at 
is Sthlobia, evey different languue of that wide region having 
a lyeciai word to express it. The Amara call it tigag; the 
Oromo, or Galta, gayota ; the Tigray, ta^a ; while old EtMopic 
ethployt the terra fobar. I have us^ the Utter in ray published 
aeooBBts, becaura brume in French and hau in Eoglish are 
CeoeoQ.and not spedfic mupM. 

Qbbar it gray, and of a livid hue when intense, versing some- 
tiinea to - blackness. The Gascon-speaking populaitan its the 
Pyrenees cidi k brusna ttrmnera, e.e, earth-haze. Its’ edges 
are sot jigged, like those of clouds, but quite smooth. At 


Quarala, in 1845, when I was at the level of Lake Tana, the 
Island of Daga, which rises suddenly 140 metres above the 
water at an angular height of 16' and a distance of ] l '6 miles, 
was visible only by 4' or 5' of Us upper part, tjie lower 11' or is' 
being concealed by fobar thicker than usual, and seemingly 
spread on the lake. _ I have seen it often on the Red Sea, and 
sometimes even here in the Bay of Biscay towards the north. 

Qobar is the surveyor's foe, and has made me lose several im¬ 
portant bearings. It blurs the landscape, diminishes estimated 
distances, andln Ethiopia is often so thick that no feature of a 
country is visible beyond the space of a mile. 

Fifteen years ago I published in my “ Physique du Globe” all 
that 1 know about isobar. In Getinany it goes by the name of 
Heitlerauch, or by six other words all ending in “ rawh." Ethio- 
pions also compare it to but distinguish it from smoke. When 
commenting on chapter x. of Exodus, their native professors say 
that the darkness mentioned in verse 23 was an iutense qobar, and 
go on to explain that the light enjoyed by the Children of Israel 
is fully borne out by the fact of qobar being sometimes prevalent 
in one place, yet absent in its neighbourhood. I have noted 
several instances of this partial occurrence. Without quoting 
them, 1 may mention that, according to my working hypothesis, 
qobar is only dry air, visible because- in large quantity. On the 
other hand, astronomers well know that very moist air is the most 

Natives are swarthy in countries where qobar abounds. Poes 
it darken man's skin ? At ail events it is worth while to draw 
some hundred litres of it through suitable reagents. Chemists 
could thus test Kaemtz's notion that it is always smoke. 

Antoine d'Abuauie (de I’Institut). 

Al)I>adia, Hendaye, November JO. 

P.S.—I forgot to menlion that, after crossing the three layers 
shown by the figure, ihe setting gun crossed two other layers, 
and finally disappeared behind the lower stratum cf qobar, then 
3° or 4* above the huiizon. 


Rankine's Modification of Newton’s Investigation of the 
Velocity of Bound in any Substance. 

Prof. Everett's letter (Novembers, p. 31) calls attention 
to a difficulty which is apparently felt by students over the 
attempted elementary method of deducing the general expres¬ 
sion for the velocity of sound given in Maxwell’s “ Heat.” Ad¬ 
vanced students need feel no difficulty of the kind, because they 
arrive at it by another path ; but inasmucb as the Rankine 
method seems the easiest aVkilable to intermediate students, it is 
dcsiritble as a mtvtter of pedagogy to put it in its simplest form ; 
and so I venture to quote here the plan I have for some time 
adopted. 

First lead np to the .subject by considering the velocity of a 
hump on a stretched string. Explain the plan of imagining the 
string to move along at the same pace ns the hump, hut in an 
opposite direction, so as to keep the hump station.ary in space, 
oDtaining the velocity necessary to do this by equating the 
normal compound of the tension to the centrifugal force— 



where T is the tension, and A is the linear den.sity of the string; 
and then actually show the experiment—running a light loose 
flexible endless cord on a pulley, and making a hump on it. 
The tension in a loose whirled endless cord free from gravity 
being that due to the centrifugal force only, viz. — 



it follows that v = n, and so the keeping of the hump still is 
automatic, except for a slight interference ny the weight of cord 
hanging below the bump. This interference being less and less 
notable as thejjump is initially made nearer the bottom of the 
loop of cord. 

Next explaiq, and illustrate by moving diagrams, the simple 
harmonic motion of the particlei of a medium conveying sound- 
vibrations. 

' Then proceed to consider a longitudinal ptilse travelling along 
a substance coMalned in a tube of unit area, and imamne a wind 
of the sdbata^ blowing through the tube in the opposite 
direction wiih. such a velocity, U, as just to keep the pul^ 
atatjoQR^ ia space. 



So 
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Except for «D uneMtatia) dtaturhance due to Itictioii, the pre*- 
xnre all through the tube is uniform so for cs the wind-motion is 
concerned. 

Erect across the tube a couple of imaginary partitions, and 
watch the substance streaming post them. Ine state of the 
substance at either partition, whatever it may be at one instant, 
remains permanently the same always j hence the mass of sub¬ 
stance inclosed between the two must remain permanently the 
same—for it cannot be always stearfily increasing—and therefore 
the mass of matter flowing through any one plane U constant. 

In future attend to one of the planes only, and call the density 
of the substance at this place p. The plane may be at or near a 
condensation, it may be at or near a rarenction, or, again, it may be 
where the substance has its ordini^ density; whatever the state 
of the substance there, the same it remains. The longitudinal- 

C ; motion of the prides of substance (which has previously 
illustrated and discussed at length) is superposed upon the 
wind-motion ; and if we followetj any one particle along the 
stream we should see It simply oscillating with a simple har- 


Hence we learn that the velue of U Is determiiied by colcs- 
loting the ordinary value of ^ for the medium in its oocotn- 
preased and unrorefled state. 


This is the velocity with which the substance must flow 
through the tube in onler to keep the sound-pulse stationary: 
this, therefore, is the velocity of sound in it. 


having at any instant the velocity v. 

But we are not going to ibilow a single particle down stream ; 
we are contemplating a procession of particles ns they succes¬ 
sively ps^ the fixed partition, and at the instant of passage they 
are all in a definite phase of their motion—they all have the 
same definite velocity, v, as they pass, in addition to their general 
wind-velocity, (J. 'ITie vibratory velocity v may be in the same 
direction as U, or it may be in the opposite direction ; it may 
have any value between ± «a, of course. So the resultant 
velocity of each particle as it passes the fixed partition is 
algebraically U -f r<. This represents the length of cylinder of 
substance passing through the partition per .second; and, since 
the partition is of unit area, the mass of substance flowing past 
it per second is 

m = (U-t-and is constant . . . (i) 

This of itself is an interesting result; for it shows that at the 
middle of condensations, where p is a maximum, v must have its 
greatest negative value ; and the particles are therefore all in full 
swing back against the wind (i.r. liavelling with the sound-pulse) 
at the middle of every condensation. At • rarefaction, v has 
its greatest positive value, and the particles are swinging with 
the wind (against the sound-pulse). Only at half-way places, 
where the density of the substance has its average or undisturbed 
value, are the particles quiescent as regards the sound-pulse. 

Next consider the dynamics of the matter, and the force which 
roust act to vary the motion of the particles. 

If the pressure were the same on either side the partition, there 
could be no change of velocity for the particles os they pass. 
The charge of velocity, i/(V + v), or ifv, must be due to 
a difference of pressure existing on either side the partition; 
and if the slope of pressure is positive, the pressure is 


teristlc equation si RT, and their adiabatic condition f ee pr- 
viz.- 

U = VyKT.(S) 

T here moans the undisturbed temperature of the gas, but if 
one chooses to allow the ^nation to follow the fluctuations of 
temperature (± /) odiabotically produced in the condensations and 
rarefactions, one must write the more general form— 

(U + = ^■R(T ±() .(6) 

which gives us the relation between fluctuation of temperature 
and vibrational velocity. We may also write it— 

p>(T ± 0 - const.. . (7) 


lope of pressure is positive, the pressure is 
greater on the lee-skie of the tuition than on the windward 
the acceleration will be negative. Hence, 


Differentiating (t)— 

(U -I- »)sj> -f piA/ * o. 

Rewriting (a) by help of (i)— 

(U + i/)pafc =c - ,f/. 

Substituting for ptip from one of these into thentber, we get— 

+ .(3) 

This equation tbows that ^ is no means constant oU 

through the substance. It is giflatest wherever v has its maxioan 
positive value—that is, at the centre of evay condenealio# : it i* 
feast -at the centreof qvety rarefluttfoo ; it hot on atertgwvoliie in 
the dndlsturfaed portions of the medium, and It is there equal to U*. 


Speaking as a teacher, 1 believe one reason why we foil to 
make things clear is, because we ore often in too big a hurry. 
One's natural tendency is to give such an investiggtioD—as this, 
for instance, in Ma-xwell's '• Heat in a few line-t on the black¬ 
board, takingperhupshalfanhourorless overit,and forgetting that 
it embodies in concentrated form a great deal of difficult thoi»ht, 
though the actual mathematics may be simple. Gradually l^am 
learning not thus to scamper over the ground, but to leoa up to 
a thing in two or three or even moie lectures, and then to devote 
a whole hour to the thing itself. By this mesns, students may 
ultimately be got to grip and feel the thing as a whole, instead 
of having to ascend step by step to it; but it is hopeless to expect 
them to thus grasp it straight oif; and even if It were possible, 
it would not be really desirable for various reasons. The attempt 
I to hurry them into the compreliensiun of difficulties leads them, 
I believe, into a vague notion that everything is hazy and half 
unintelligible. The best thing we can do for them is to get them 
to see some few things luminously, so that iney may not feel 
[ inclined to rest satisfied with half-knowledge in other instances. 

Oliver J. Lodge. 

November 12. 

P. 6.—Since writing the above, I have referred to Pro£ 
Everett’s note A in Descbonel, and have found it excellent, like 
all his notes; he happens to have employed just the same 
as the above for obtaining equation (i), but for the latter port I 
prefer my statement, 1 trust no one will imagine that the above 
contains anything more than a way of putting things to students. 

The slip of a tyrong sign in Idaxwell f hod not dislinclly 
noticed, but the simplest statement of it teems to be that in 
obtaining the second equation he has put, for the ebangs of 
velocity of each partiels os it poues a plane, oW iutead of 
rf(U - H)i that is, the change of absolute instead of relative 
velodiy.-O, J. L. 

A Simple D3mamo. 

I TttmtEE to tend you a brief description ofi siniple dectro- 
mignetie instrument which I have recently devised for iUnitnting 
theprincirfe of the Gramme ring. 

Two ptuleys, a, b, having lemidrenlargroovei, an moulted, os 
shown m the figure, on a pJeoe of board; ronnd die infowheebis 
stretched a conunnous coil of cc^iper wire; a hoise-sbM mogsot is 
placed with iu poles close to the vertical parts of tb* e^the 
wheels ore connected to the terminals 11 1 when the lyheat k is 
rotated the whole ooil -mevas, and a steady cunintt ^ U -Oppe 
gensrated, whit* flows liom terminal to termioat WiWR they ore 
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ooUKcted together, the direction of the current depending on the 
direction of rotetion. 

It win be noticed that, ^ce the coU and wheela are always in 
contact, no undulations are produced as when brushes come in 
contact with successive ends of coils, u in the ordinary dynamo. 

When the instrument is placed in circuit with a sensitive gpilvano- 
meter, the rotation being constant, no variation in the current can 
be detected, even when the motion is very slow. The coil 
when arranged with one wheel at A, and a mercury contact at b, 
will revolve when a current is sent through it, becoming in this case 
a motor. If an iron chain, or an elastic band of iron such as a 
measuring tape, be placed inside the ring coil, it then becomes a 



distorted Gramme ring, the wheels taVing the place of the brushes, 
the way in which the current is produced being the same. If coils 
approaching N produce a current upwards, then those which are 
leaving N produce one downwards. The same takes place on the ' 
other aide; coils leaving the s pole produce a current upwards, ' 
while those which approach it produce a current downwards ; both 
of the ascending currents, being in the same direction, go to the . 
wheel A, while both of the descending currents, being in an 
opposite direction, go to the wheel B. 

The first coil made was of copper wire. Phosphor bronse wire 
answers better, being less easily distorted. 

Frederick J. Smith. 

Trinity College, Oxford, November 12. 


The Use of Rotifers, 

Can any of your readers inform me whether Rotifers are of 
any use in remC^ng decaying organic matter, as Infusoria do? 


ON THE MECHANICAL CONDITIONS OF A 
SWARM OF METEORITES^ 

1 . 

M r. LOCKYER writes in hia interesting paper on 
meteorites' as follows 

“ The brighter lines in spiral nebulie, and in (hose in 
which a rotation has been set up, are in all probability due 
to streams of meteorites with irregular motions out of the 
main streams, in which the coUisions would be almost j 
tdl. It has already been suggested by Prof. G. Darwin I 
(Nature, vol. xxxlp. 35)—usmg the gaseous hypothesis— 
that in such nebulae ‘ the great mass of the gas, is non- 
* AtaUact of a hper Nad batoa tha Rojral SoClaty 00 Movaabar 13 t>y 
Plat 0 . H, Darwit, P.R.S, • a. ' 

MaTVBa;NavaaiWi.v,?IS7. Tbarafwhaalf'ialntliaRcwSac.PraG., 
Noenabar if, iSSy (No. Vsa p- iir). 


luminous, the luminosity being an evidence of condensa¬ 
tion along lines of low velocity according to a well-known 
hydrodynamical law. From this point of view the visible 
nebula may be regarded as a luminous diagram of its own 
stream-lines.’” 

The whole of Mr. Lockyer’s paper, and especially this 
passage in it, leads me to make a suggestion for the re¬ 
conciliation of two apparently divergent theories of the 
origin of planetary systems. 

The nebular hy^thesis depends essentially on the 
jdea that the primitive nebula is a rotating mass of fluid, 
which at successive epochs becomes unstable from ex¬ 
cess of rotation, and sheds a ring from the equatorial 
re^on. 

researches of Roche* (apparently but little known 
in this country) have imparted to this theory a precision 
which was wanting in Laplace’s original exposition, and 
have rendered the explanation of the origin of the planets 
more perfect. 

But notwithstanding the high probability that some 
theory of the kind is true, the acceptance of the nebular 
hypothesis presents great difficulties. 

Sir William Thomson long ago expressed to me his 
opinion that the most probable origin of the planets was 
through a gradual accretion of meteoric matter, and 
the researches of Mr. Lockyer aflbrd actual evidence in 
favour of the abundancy of meteorites in space. 

But the very essence of the nebular hypothesis is the 
conception of fluid pressure, since without it the idea of a 
figure of equilibrium becomes inapplicable. Now, at first 
sight, the meteoric condition of matter seems absolutely 
inconsistent with a fluid pressure exercised by one part of 
the system on another. We thus seem driven either to 
the absolute rejection of the nebular hypothesis, or to 
deny that the meteoric condition was the immediate 
antecedent of the sun and planets. M. Faye has taken 
the former course, and accepts as a necessary consequence 
the formulation of a succession of events quite different 
from that of the nebular hypothesis. 1 cannot myself And 
that his theory is an improvement on that of Laplace, 
except in regard to the adoption of meteorites, for he 
has lost the conception of the figure of equilibrium of a 
rotating mass of fluid. 

The object of this papw is to point out that by a certain 
interpretation of the meteoric theory we may obtain a 
reconciliation of these two orders of ideas, and may hold 
that the origin of stellar and planetary systems is meteoric, 
whilst retaining the conception of fluid pressure. 

According to the kinetic theory of gases, fluid pressure 
is the average result of the impacts of molecules. If we 
imagine the molecules magnified until of the size of 
meteorites, their impacts will still, on a coarser scale, give 
a quasi-fluid pressure. I suggest, then, that the fluid 
pressure essential to the nebular hypothesis is in fact the 
resultant of countless impacts of meteorites. 

The problems of hydrodynamics could hardly be at¬ 
tacked with success, if we were forced to start from the 
beginning and to consider the cannonade of molecules. 
But when once satisfied that the kinetic theory will give 
us a gas, which, in a space containing some millions of 
molecules, obeys all the laws of an ideal non-molecular 
gas filling all space, we may put the molecules out of 
sight and treat the gas as a plenum. 

In the same way the difficulty of tracing the impacts of 
meteorites in detail is insuperable, but if we can find that 
such impacts give rise to a quasi-fluid pressure on a large 
scale, we mky be able tb trace out many results by treat¬ 
ing an ideal plenum. Laplace’s hypothesis implies such 
a plenum, and it is here maintained that this plenum is 
merely the idealization of the impacts of meteorites. 

As a bare iuggestion, this view is worth but little, for its 
acceptuice ar rejection must turn entirety on numerical 
t^acSi'wkiw okn only be obtained by the consideration 

' AcmJ. Sei. M/m. 
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of some actual system. It is obvious that the solar 
system is the only one about which we have sufficient 
knowledge to afford a basis for discussion. 'I'he paper, 
of which this is an abstract, is accordingly devoted to a 
consideration of the mechanics of a swarm of meteorites, 
'with special numerical application to the solar system. 

When two meteoric stones meet with planetary velocity, 
■the stress between them during impact must generally bo ' 
such that the limits of true elasticity are exceeded, and it 
may be urged that a kinetic theory is inapplicable unless 
the colliding particles are highly elastic. It may, how¬ 
ever, I think, be shown that the very greatness of the' 
velocities will impart what virtually amounts to an I 
elasticity of a high order of perfection. I 

It appears, a priori^ probable that when two meteorites 
clash, a portion of the solid matter of each is volatilized, 
and Mr. Lockyer considers the spectroscopic evidence 
conclusive that it is so. There is no doubt enougb 
energy liberated on impact to volatilize the whole of 
both bodies, but only a small portion of each stone will 
undergo this change. A numericdl example is given 
in the p.iper to show the enormous amount of energy 
with which we are dealing. It must necessarily be 
obscure as to how a small mass of solid matter can take 
up a very large amount of energy in a small fraction of a 
second, but spectroscopic evidence seems to show that it 
does so; and if so, we have what is virtually a violent 
explosive introduced between the two stones. 

In a direct collision each stone is probably shattered 
into fragments, like the splashes of lead when a bullet 
hits an iron target. But direct collision must be a 
comparatively rare event. In glancing collisions the 
velocity of neither body is wholly arrested, the concentra¬ 
tion of energy is not so enormous (although probably still 
sufficient to effect volatilization), and since the stones 
rub past one another, more time is allowed for the matter 
round the point of contact to take up the enerp-; thus the 
whole process of collision is much more intellipbie. The 
nearest terrestrial analogy is when a cannon-ball rebounds 
from the sea. In glancing collisions fracture will probably 
not be very frequent. 

From these arguments it is proljable that, when two 
meteorites meet, they attain an effective elasticity of a 
high order of perfection ; but there is of course some loss 
of energy at each collision. It must, however, be admitted 
that on collision the dellec'tion of path is rarely a very large 
angle. But a succession of glancing collisions would be 
capable of reversing the p.ith, and thus the kinetic theory 
of meteorites may be taken as not differing materially 
from that of gases. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty in the whole theory 
arises from the fractures which must often occur. If 
they happen with great frequency, it would seem as if the 
whole swarm of meteorites would degrade into dust. 
We know, however, tliat meteorites of considerable size 
fall upon the earth, and, unless Mr. Lockyer has mis¬ 
interpreted the spectroscopic evidence, the nebulae do 
now consist of meteorites. Hence it would seem as if 
fracture was not of very frequent occurrence. It is easy 
to see that if two bodies meet with a given velocity the 
chance of fracture is much greater if they are large; and 
it is possible that the process of breaking up will go on 
only until a certain size, dependent on the velocity of 
illation, is reached, and will then become comparatively 
unimportant. 

When the volatilized ^ases cool they will condense into 
a metallic rain, and this may fuse with old meteorites 
whose surfaces are molten. A meteorite in that condition 
will certainly also pick up dust. Thus there are processes 
in action tending to counteract subdivision by fracture and 
volatilization. The mean size of meteorites probabW 
depends on the balance between these opposite tend¬ 
encies. If this is so, there will be some fractures, and 
some fusions, but the mean mass will change very slowly | 


with the mean kinetic energy of agiuUon. This view is 
at any rate adopted in the paper as a working hypothesis. 
It was not, however, possible to take account trf fracture 
and fusion in the mathematical investigation, bat the 
meteorites are treated as being of invariable mass. 

The velocity with which the meteorites move is derived 
from their fall from a great distance towards a centre of 
aggjregation. In other words, the potential energy of 
their mutual attraction when widely dispersed becomes 
converted, at least partially, into kinetic energy. When 
the condensation of a swarm is just beginning, the 
mass of the aggregation towards which the meteorites 
fall is small, and thus the new bodies arrive at the aggre¬ 
gation with small velocity. Hence, initially, the kinetic 
energy is small, and the volume of the sphere within which 
hydrostatic ideas arc (if anywhere) applicable is also 
small. As more and more meteorites fall in, that volume 
is enlarged, and the velociw with which they reach the 
aggregation is increased. Finally the supplv of meteor¬ 
ites in that part of space begins to fail, and the imperfect 
elasticity of the colliding bodies brings about a gradual 
contraction of the swarm. I do not now attempt to trace 
the whole history of a swarm ; but the object of the paper 
is to examine its mechanical condition at an epoch when 
the supply of meteorites from outside has ceased, and 
when the velocities of agitation and distribution of meteor¬ 
ites in space have arranged themselves into a sub^r- 
manent condition, only affected by secular changes. This 
examination will enable us to understand, at least roughly, 
the secular change as the swarm contracts, and will throw 
light on other questions. 

The foundation for the mathematical investigation in 
the paper is the hypothesis that a number of meteorites 
which were ultimately to coalesce, so as to form the sun and 
planets, have fallen together from a condition of wide 
dispersion, and form a swarm in which collisions are 
frequent. 

For the sake of simplicity, the bodies are treated as 
spherical, and in the first instance as being of uniform 
size. 

It is assumed provisionally that the kinetic theory of 
gases may be applied for the determination of the distri¬ 
bution of the meteorites in space. No account being 
taken of the rotation of the system, the meteorites will 
be arranged in concentric spherical layers of equal density 
of distribution, and the quasi-gas, whose molecules are 
meteorites, being compressible, the density will be greater 
towards the centre of the swarm. The elasticity of a gas 
depends on the kinetic energy of agitation of its ni^e- 
cules, and tlierefore in order to determine the law of 
density in the swarm we must know the distribution of 
kinetic energy of agitation. 

It IS assumed that when the system comes under our 
notice, uniformity of distribution of energy has been 
attained throughout a central sphere, which is surrounded 
by a layer of meteorites with that distribution of kinetic 
energy which, in a gas, corresponds to convective equili¬ 
brium, and with continuity of density and velocity of 
agitation at the sphere of separation. Since in a gas in 
convective equilibrium the law Connecting pessure and 
density is that which holds when the gas is contained 
in a vessel impermeable to heat, such an arrangement of 
gas has been called by M. Ritter {Annalen der Physik 
und Ckemie, vol xvi., 1882, p. 166) an isothermal-adiabatiC 
sphere, and the same ttrm is adopted here u applicable 
to a swarm of meteorites. The justifiabilty of these 
assumptions will be considisred later. 

The first problem which presents itself, then, is the 
equilibriuih of an isothermal sphere of gas under its own 
gravitation. The law of density is determined in the 
paper, but it will here suffice to remark that, if a given 
mass be inclosed in an envelope of given radius, there is 
a minimum temperature (or energy of agitation) at which 
isothermal fequnibrhitn is possible. The minimum energy 
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of agitation is found to be such that the mean square of 
velocity of the meteorites is almost exactly J of the square 
of the velocity of a satellite giating the surface of the 
s^ere.in a circular orbit. 

As indicated above, it is supposed that in the meteor- 
swarm the rigid envelope, bounding the isothermal sphere, 
is replaced by a layer or atmosphere m convective equili¬ 
brium. The law of density in the adiabatic layer is 
deterittined in the paper, and it appears that when the 
isothermal sphere has minimum temperature the mass 
of the adiabatic atmosphere is a minimum relatively to 
that of the isothermal sphere. Numerical calculation 
shows, in fact, that the isothermal sphere cannot amount 
in mass to more than 46 per cent, of the mass of the whole 
isothermal-adiabatic sphere, and that the limit of the 
adiabatic atmosphere is at a distance equal to 2786 
times the radius of the isothermal sphere.’ 

It is also proved that the total energy, existing in the 
form of energy of agitation, is exactly one-half of the 
potential energy lost in the concentration of the matter 
from a condition of infinite dispersion. This result<is 
brought about: by a continual transfer of energy from a 
molar to a molecular form, for a portion of the kinetic 
energy of a meteorite is constantly being transferred 
into the form of thermal energy in the volatilired gases 
generated on collision. The thermal energy is then lost 
Dy radiation. 

It is impossible as yet to sum up all the considerations 
which go to justify the assumption of the isothermal- 
adiabatic arrangement, but it is clear that uniformity of 
kinetic energy must be principally brought about by a 
process ofdimasion. It is therefore interesting to consider 
what amount of inequality in the kinetic energy would 
have to be smoothed away. 

The arrangement of density in the isothermal-adiabatic 
sphere being given, it is easy to compute what the kinetic 
energy would be at any part of the swarm, if each meteor¬ 
ite W1 from infinity to the neighbourhood where we find 
it, and there retained all the velocity due to such fall. 
The variation of the square of this velocity gives an in¬ 
dication of the amount of kinetic energy which has to be 
de^piuM by conversion into heat and distributed by dif¬ 
fusion, in the attainment of uniformity. This may be 
called “the theoretical value of the kinetic energy.” 
It altars that in the swarm, this square of velocity 
rises from zero at the centre of the swarm to a maximum 
which is attained nearly h,alf-way through the adiabatic 
l^er, and then diminishes. It is found that the variations 
of this theoretical value are inconsiderable throughout the 
greater part of the range. From this it follows that there 
must be diffusion of kinetic energy from without inwards, 
and considerations of the same kind show that when a 
planet consolidates there must be a cooling of the middle 
strata both outwards and inwards. 

We must now consider the nature of the criterion which 
determines whether the hydrostatic treatment of a raetcor- 
swarm is permissible. 

The hydrodynamkal treatment of an ideal plenum of 
ga* leads to the same result as the kinetic theory with 
r^fard to any phenomenon involving purely a mass, when 
that mass is a large multiple of the mass of a molecule ; 
to any pbenonaenon involving purely a length, when the 
cube of that length contains a large number of molecules ; 
and to any phenomenon involving purely a time, when 
that time » a laige multiple of the mean interval between 
collisions: .^ain, any velocity to be Justly deduced from 
hydrodynamical principles must be expressible as the 
e«M of a cube containing many molecules passed over in 
>1 time containing many collisions of a single molecule ; 
and a similar statement must hold of any other function 
at mass, length, and time. 

Beyond these limiu we must go back to the kinetic 

^ ‘ This it one of the rctulti aMablithed by M. Ritter In a tenes af papers b 
the A mtmltn t/er PMyiik nnd Cimh from \ 878 onwards. ^ 


theory itself, and in using it care must be taken that 
enough molecules are considered at once to impart 
statistical constancy to their properties. 

There are limits, then, to the hydrodynamical treatment 
of gases, and the like must hold of the parallel treatment 
of meteorites. 

The principal question involved in the nebular hypo¬ 
thesis seems to be the stability of a rotating mass of gas ; 
but unfortunately this has remained up to now an un¬ 
touched field of mathematical research We c.-in onlv 
judge of probable results from the investigations which 
have been made concerning the stability of a rotating 
mass of liquid. Now it appears that the instability of a 
rotating mass of liquid first enters through the graver 
modes of gravitational oscillation. In the case of a 
rotating spheroid of revolution the gravest mode of 
oscillation is an elliptic deformation, and its period does 
not differ much from that of a satellite which revolves 
round the spheroid so as to graze its surface. Hence, 
assuming for the moment that a kinetic theory of liquids 
had been formulated, w’C should not be justified in apply¬ 
ing the hydrodynamical method to this discussion of 
stability, unless the periodic time of such a satellite were 
a large multiple of the analogue of the mean free time of 
a molecule of liquid 

Carrying, then, this conclusion on to the kinetic theory 
of meteorites, it seems probable that hydrodynamical 
treatment must be inapplicable for the discussion of cuch 
a theory as the meteoric-nebular hypothesis, unless a 
similar relation holds good 

These considerations, although of a vague character, 
will afford a criterion of the applicability of hydro¬ 
dynamics to the kind of problem suggested by the 
nebular liypothcsis. And certain criteria suggested by 
this line of thought arc found in the paper ; they give a 
measure of the degree of curvature of the average path 
pursued by a meteorite between two collision.s. 

After these preliminary investigations, we have to con¬ 
sider what kind of meeting of two meteorite-, will amount 
to an “encounter" within the meaning of the kinetic 
theory. 

Is It possible, in fact, that two meteorites can consider¬ 
ably bend their paths under the influence of gravitation, 
when they pass near one another ? This question is con¬ 
sidered in the paper, and it is shown that unless the 
bodies have the dimensions of small planets, the mutual 
gravitational influence is insensible. Hence, nothing 
short of absolute iinp.act is to be considered an encountei 
in the kinetic theory, and what is called the radius of 
“ the sphere of action ” is simply the distance between the 
centres of a pair when they graze, and is therefore the sum 
of the radii of a pair, or, if ot uniforhi size, the diameter of 
one of them. 

(ra be continued.) 


SOME CURIOUS PRO PE RUES OF METALS 
AND ALLOYS.^ 

'T'HE lecture consisted mainly of expcriincnlal demon- 
Strattons of the changes induced in metals, either 
by slight variations in the treatment towhicli they are 
subjected or by rendering them impure liy the addition of 
small quantities of metals or metalloids 

Prof. Austen began by pointing out that for centuries the 
early ir.etallurgists investigated the action of exceedingly 
small quantities of matter upon masses of metal; and he 
said that, strange as it may seem, the promulgation, in 
1803, of IJalton’s. atomic theory threw a flood of Tight upon 
chemical phenomena, but cast into the shade such investi¬ 
gations 9s those of Bergman, which dealt with influences 

> Atiilnet I>r / Ltenrs delivered by Prof. W,'Chandler Robeit-Auiten, 
r.».9.,»ttbeRo)'«l'Ineritution, 00 Miyii, itiiS. 
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of ** traces ” upon iMuses, and the authority at BerthoUet 
was not sufficient to save them from neglect In this 
eventful year for science, 1803, the latter published his 
essay on chemical stadcs, in whicfa he stated, as a funda- 
menul proposition, that in codiparing theaction of bodies 
on each other, which depends "upon their affinities and 
mutual proportions, the mass of each has to be con¬ 
sidered " (English edition, by M Farrell, M.D., 1804, p. 5). 
His views were successfully contested by Proust, but, ns 
Lothar Meyer says, the influence on chemistry of the re¬ 
jection of Berthollet’s views was remarkableAll 
phenomena which could not be attributed to fixed atomic 
proportions were set aside as not truly chemical, and were 
n^lected. Thus chemists forsook the bridge by which 
BerthoUet had sought to unite the sister sciences, physics 
and chemistry.” Fortunately, however, in this country 
there was one chemist who had followed up the line of 
work indicated by the early metallurgists, for in 1803, the 
same year as that in which both Berthollet’s essay and 
Dalton’s atomic theory were published, Charles Hatchett 
(Phil. Trans., vol. xciii. p. 43, 1803) communicated to the 
Royal Society the results of a research which he had con¬ 
ducted, with the assistance of Cavendish, in order to ascer¬ 
tain “ the chemical effects produced on gold by different 
metallic substances when employed in certain ” (often very 
small) “ proportions as alloys.” 

Allusion was then made to the evidence of the passage 
of metals into allotropic states, and it was shown that, 
although the importance of the isomeric and allotropic 
states was abundantly recognized in organic chemistry, it 
had been much neglected in the case of metals. Special 
attention was then devoted to the works of Joule and 
Lyon Playfair, who showed, in 1846, that metals in dif¬ 
ferent allotropic states possessed different atomic volumes, 
and the lecturer then proceeded to the consideration of the 
work of Matthiessen, who, in i860, was led to the view 
that in certain cases when metals were alloyed they passed 
into allotropic states, probably the most important gene¬ 
ralization which has as yet been made in connection 
with the molecular constitution of alloys 

Instances of allotropy in pure metals were then shown 
to the audience, such, for example, as Bollcy’s lead, which 
oxidizes readily in air ; Schutzenberger’s copper ; Fritsche’s 
tin, which fell to pwwder when exposed to an exceptionally 
cold winter j Gore’s antimony ; Graham’s palladium ; and 
allotfopic nickel. It was further shown that metals could 
be obtained in chemically active states under the following 
conditions :—joule proved that when iron is released from 
its amalgam by distilling away the mercury the metallic 
iron takes fire on exposure to air, and is therefore clearly 
different from ordinary iron, and is, in fact, an allotropic 
form of iron. Moissan (Comptes rendus, vol. Ixxxviii. p. 
180, 1879) has shown that similar effects are produced in 
the case of chromium and manganese, cobalt, and nickel, 
when released from their amalgams with mercury. 

Evidence is not wanting of allotropy in metals released 
from solid alloys, as well as from fluid amalgams with 
mercury. Certain alloys may be viewed as solidified 
solutions, and when such bodies are treated with a suiuble 
solvent, usually an acid, it often happens that one con¬ 
stituent metal is dissolved, and the other released in an 
insoluble form. Reference was then made to a new alloy 
of potassium and gold, conCainuig about 10 per cent of 
the precious metal. If a fragment of this alloy be thrown 
upon water, the potassium takes fire, decomposes the 
water, and the gold is released as a black powefer ; there 
is a form of this black or dark-brown gold which appears 
to be an allotropic modification of gold, as it combines with 
water to form auric hydride. If this dark gold be heated 
to dull redness, it readily usumes the ordinary golden 
colour. The Japanese use this gold, released from gold- 
coppn alloys, in a remarkatfle way, for they produce, by 
the aid of certain {uckling solutions, a bMutiful patina on 
copper which contzuns only 2 per cent, of gold, addle 


even a trace of the latter metal Is tufficieifr to alter the 
tint of the patina. ^ 

With regard to theoretical views as to moteculardimim. 
in metals, special care was given to a deBCiiptioa.of tbQ 
work of Prof. W. Spring, of Li6^ who hra furnishw ^ 
much evidence in support of the view that polymerizatloB 
of metals—that is, the rearrangement of atoms in their 
molecules—could take place even in salt'd alloys of lead 
and tin. 

With reference to the passage of metals Into aj|jtptropic 
states under slight external influences, it was sfotM thaf 
Debray {Comptts rendus^ vol. xc p. 1195,1880) bM given k 
case of an alloy in which a simple elevation af temperature 
induces allotropic change in the constituent metalk It is 
prepared as follows: 95 parts of zinc are alloyed by fuskm 
with 5 parts of rhodium, and the alloy is treated with 
hydrochloric acid, which dissolves away the bulk of the 
zinc, leaving a rich rhodium-zinc alloy, contaudng about 
80 per cent, of rhodium. When this alloy is heated in 
vacuo to a temperature of 400° C.,a slight explosion takes 
place, but no gas is evolved, and the alloy is taeailh*Qhible > 
m aqua regia, which dissolved it readily beijiue thewijra- 
tion of temperature caused it to change its state.,- We are 
thus presented (as the experiment shown to the a^ente 
proved) with another undoubted case of iwmerisfri in 
alloys, the unstable, soluble modification of thh'atlQy being 
capable of passing into the insoluble foitn by a compara¬ 
tively slight elevation of temperature, x 

The industrial importance of the passage of metals and 
alloys into allotropic states, and the possibility of changing 
the mechanical properties of metals by apparently sught 
influences, were fully dealt with j and the lecture condoded 
with a detailed description of Prof. Austen’s own pxoeri- 
ments, which have since been printed in the PhilOsbpWdal 
Transactions of the Royal Society, the results shewing 
that very small amounts of metallic impurities exert an 
extraordinary effect on the tenacity and extensibility of 
gold, and that small as the amounts of these ItaphlHtias 
are, their influence is rigidly controlled by the pecipdic 
law of Newiands and Mendelejeff, the deleterfoMi action 
of a metallic impurity being in direct relation tblfoatomlc 
volume. The audience was asked “to retn^tMTlmU Ufo 
knowledge of the kind of facts whichihad'been tioiiMdercd 
comes to us from very early times, for the infloanen jwo- 
duced on metals by small quantitiea>of added raattfr had 
a remarkable effect on the development of chem^stzYt 
mainly by sustaining the belief of the early chenfii[$*m 
the possibility of ennobling a base metal so as'to''trani- 
mute it into gold. This was the object to which thw 
devoted life and health, and laboured with fast and^lgil. 
We inherit the results of their labours, and their prayvrs 
have been answered in a way they little anticipated, for, 
from an industrial point of view, if not from a scientific 
one, metals are ‘ transmuted ’ by traces of impurity^ 
Possibly we are nearing an explanation of the 
which are at work, but the fact remains that iron maftm 
changed from a plastic material, which in ornament cap 
be fashioned into the most dainty lines of flp^, into, bne 
of great endurance, to which, for the pretenf^t 
defence of the country maybe trusted, apparej^ySmtiM 
armour-plates and missiles owe their respecwW^tnalitteS 
to the fact that carbon, manganese, and c^Mpa^um ^ve 
small atomic volumes.” z- ^ 


TJfE LEONID METEOR-SHOW$i; \ii%. 

A T Bristol rain fell heavily between midday on NovkpjZr 
her 12 and the same time on November 13, kip 
inch gauge registering an inch and eight-tenths, which n 
by far the greatest downpour of the year within twenty- 
four hours. In the afternoon of November 13 the clouds 
broke, and the weather showed n disposition to become 
more favourable. At night the sky was moderately cle«r 
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«t tintet. l.tetfan to watch for the return of the Leonids 
at i5lL^am.t but there were many clouds untQ about i6h, 
when tSt firmament cleared and remaiaed nearly cloud* 
i8h. During^ the ai hours I counted 29 snooting* 
.,ltars, hnd of these 17 were Leonids ; so that the shower 
was pretty conspicuous. The radiant-point was at 149** 
+ 22, wUch is almost identical with the place assigned 
to k in previous years. 

The display was noteworthy for the brilliancy of the 
indivU^ meteors. I observed a large Leonid fireball at 
i6h. and 1 also saw two Leonids equal to Jupiter and 
one firsemagnitude at other times. Their paths were as 
follow ' 


Nov. 13 . 


16 41 .. 

16 56 

17 19 .. 

17 46 ■■ 


.166 +34 to 17a + 37i 

.. lasi - 22 to 12J - 3 oi 

.. aS2 + 334 10 2574 + 31 

• 17s + 664 to 210 + 754 


All these left bright streaks enduring for several 
seconds. The fireball at i6h. 56m. was situated very low 
In ^ ikmthem sky, and I should not have seen it bul-for 
its ItKiUUnt fiashes, which lit up the whole sky with un- 
usuu vividness. It must have been a splendid object in 
the ^lu^sh Channel and at stations in the north-west 
parhl^ France. The fine meteor at lyh. 19m. appears 
to have^been seen also by Mr. Backhouse, at Sunderland. 
At Briktol it was observed near f Merculis, and very close 
on the north-eam horison; at Sunderland it was pro- 

e ncar ArctmuS, about 15* above the east-by-north 
n. had the most remarluble feature of its display 
at Sunaerland was the durableness of the streak, which 
continued visible to the naked eye nine minutes after the 
flash which accompanied the outburst of the meteor. A 
ODiftpmdson of the observations shows that this bolide at 
its (Mappearance was about 37 miles in vertical height 
above point in the North Sea near lat. 55^° N., long. 3° E. 

The recent Hhower appears to have been decidedly 
brighter than any other return of the same stream since 
i 87<L wbeb there occurred a very similar display to that 
which tes^st been vritnessed. There was a laige pro- 
portitn w hfte meteors from the Leonid radiant on 
Novaenbef ti efthat year, and this seems a characteristic 
elemebtof tbp-Aoswer. 

Backhouse obtained observations at Sunderland 
which amply confirm those at Bristol during the appari- 
tlpd of 1888. He says the Leonids were “unusually 
niuaepous” on November 13. Between i6h. 48m. and 
he noticed about 14 of them, including one 
firebidi, one equal to Tupiter, two equal to Sirius, and one 
equft to a first magnitude star. The streaks of the larger 
nutMrs belonging to this system are very pronounced in 
their upect, and they sometimes brighten up consider- 
ifoly a few seconds after the nuclei have died away. 

It is probable that this well-known group will become 
ihdreasingly active every year until its maximum in 1899. 
f/Bristol, November 17. W. F. Denning. 


that Prof. Ray Lankester is a candidate 
for' the pw of Deputy.Professor of Human and Comparative 
tljjbiuomy ha^yie., University of Oxford, which has just been 
cmted *vi|Daeqnence of the continued illneis of ProC 
Moselv^^ 

Paot.^^i^bAaD’l lectures at the Sorbonne begin to-day. He 
it to deal with the general proofs of the doctrine of evolution. 
jf tt la expected that the meeting of the International Congress 
M Anthropology and Ptebiitoric Arcbteology, at Paris, ia 1889, 
will be a great success. The Congress was foended at Spessla In 
1865, and held its tint sstalon at Neuchitel in tWfi, ttSay 
memheMhave already anriwincvd their Intention of bring peewit 
at the Paris meeting. ' * ' 


At the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
on Tuesday, November 13, the President, Sir George B. Bruce, 
announced that I.ord Armstrong, C.B., Past-Presideat, in the 
belief that the Benevolent Fund attached to the Institution was 
not adequately supported by the general body of members, and 
that it needed support, had most generously offered to contribute 
any sum not exceeding £$000, provided the members among 
them would raim a similar amount. 

At a recent meeting of the Edinbuigh Intemstiomd Exhibiticm 
Association, the joint Committee appointed by the Association and 
the executive to consider the best way of disposing of the Exhibi¬ 
tion surplus submitted its report. The Committee, among various 
other proposals, recommended that looo should be given to^ 
the Scottish Meteorological Society in aid of the Ben Nevis 
Observatory, and ;^ioo to the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society. 

A RESOLUTE effort is about to be made to secure for North 
London (comprising the boroughs of Finsbury, Hackney, Isling¬ 
ton, and St. Pancras) four great technical institutes. The Central 
Executive Committee has issued a circular, pointing out the need 
for these institutions, and appealing for funds. It ia supposed 
that if ,^200,000 can be raised by private subscriptions a like 
sum will be contributed by the Charity Commissioners. 

The next course of Christmas lectures adapted to a juvenile 
auditory will be given, at the Royal Institution, by Prof. Dewar, 
F.R.S., the subject being “ Clouds and Cloudland.” They will 
begin on December 27. During the teceia the suircases leading 
from the gallery of the theatre have been considerably altered in 
order to facilitate more speedy egress. 

We have already called attention to the fact that an effort is 
being made to secure for Bedford College (for ladies), York 
Place, Baker .Street, London, new chemical and physical 
laboratories. The College has been among the most successful 
of the institutions which send up graduates to the science de¬ 
grees at the University of London ; but its students have hitherto 
been severely handicapped by the inadequacy of the laboratory 
accommodation. The opportunity has occurred of securing 
fresh building-ground adjoining the College, and plans have 
been prepared for the proposed additional laboratories. The 
offer must be definitely made before Christmas, and the esti¬ 
mated expenditure will be at least £3000. The Council do not 
feel warranted in going forward unless they have at leait a con¬ 
siderable ponton of this sum promised, for which they are 
entirely dependent on voluntary contributiona. Subscribers’ 
names will be received by the lady-resident at the College. An 
application for assistance is also being made to the City 
Companies. Bedford College is the only institution exclusively 
for ladies which provides first-class practical instruetion of this 
kind. 

The work of the United States FlA4?«jMaission during the 
past season seems to have been ev«it'ii|i|jp||H|j|tpnslly success¬ 
ful. Stations capable of hatdim9.fqi|^fUjijKiainion codfish- 
eggs have been established at GlouCdrihrffhd wood’s Holl; and, 
according to Seienet, these station* will probably put at least 
one-fourth of that n«mber of cod-fisp into the Atlantic Ocean 
during the present season. It is expected, therefore, that cod¬ 
fish will soon b* mot* plentiful on the coast of New England 
than they were years ago, and that a lost industry worth millions 
of dollars will be restored to that part of the United States. 

The Coipmitlee on Science and the Arts, of the Franklin 
Iffititute, of Pennsylvania, wishes to make known the fact-that 
It li empowared to award, or to recomaMnd the award of, 
Ctntia medals for meritorious discoveries smd invoitioos which 
tend to til 4 pgngtfiM of foe arts and mamiCsctnrem These medals 

areMil’TheliJMmtCresion Medal (^M), fwndml by foe legacy 
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of Elliott CrMOn, of PItiladclphi*,'M)d oonveyod to the Trustees 
of the Fruiklin Ii^tute. By the Act of the iMitution, May 17, 
1849, the Committee on S^nee and the Arts was designated 
and empowered to awatd this medal, and the Committee 
decided to grant it, after proper investigation and report by a 
sub-committee, either for some discovery in the arts and sciences, 
or for the invention or improvement of some useful machine, or 
for some new process, or combination of materials in manu¬ 
factures, or for ingenuity, skill, or perfection in workmanship. 
(») The John Scott Legacy Premium and Medal (twenty dollars 
and a medal of copper), founded in 1816, by John Scott, a 
merchant of Edinburgh, Scotland, who bequeathed to the city 
of PhUadeiphia a considerable sum of money, the interest of 
which should be devoted to rewarding ingenious men and women 
who make useful inventions. Upon request made to the 
Secretary of the Franklin Institute, full information will be tent 
respecting the manner of making application for the investigation 
of inventions and discoveries ; furthermore, the Committee on 
Science and the Arts will receive and give respectful consideration 
to reports upon discoveries and inventions which may be sent to 
it with the view of receiving one or the other of the above- 
named awards. Full directions as to the manner and form in 
which such communications shmld be made, will be sent on 
application. 

The late Prof. Edward Tuckernian made a choice collection 
of books and pajicrs relating to lichens, some four hundred 
numbers in all. I'hcsc works have been presented by Mrs. 
Tuckerman, in accordonce with her husband’s wish, to Amherst 
College Library j and it ia proposed to keep the collection by 
itself under the name of the “ Tuckerman Memorial Library," 
and to render it worthy of the name by making it as complete as 
possible in its own department. Some persons interested 10 this 
specialty may like to assist in maintaiuing and completing the 
collection, on the understanding that it shall always be available 
to public use. Mr. Win. I. Fletcher, the Libiarianof Amherst 
College, has therefore issued a notice to the effect that he will 
be glad to receive contributions, either in money or in material 
(especially rare monographs that may have escaped Prof. 
Tuckerman’s notice), to this memorial to an eminent scholar 
and man of science. Whatever money may be contributed will 
be kept os a fund of which only the income will be employed in 
making additions to the collection, or in repiairs and rebinding. 
The sum of tooo dollars would probably suffice as such a fund. 

At the meeting of the .Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on November 13, Mr. Henslow showed 
specimens of several species of plants which are propagated by 
cleistogamous flower-buds. By that means, white retaining a 
dwarf habit, they are able to multiply very raj.idly, and to ex¬ 
tend over consideralile areas in a tennis-lawn. Although none 
of them ore perennials, they remain so reduced in size that they 
are not exterminated by the mowing-machine periodically cotting 
them dq]yn. The result is that each species has more or less 
completely covered certain patches of ground, to the almost 
entire exclnsion of everything else. The plants in question are 
CtTostitim ghtmtratum, Afo»tia fitniana, Trifolium pmcuviitm, 
Sagitut pretumiens, AUhemilla arvtntis, VenmUa atvensis, vA 
Fca annua. Mr. Henslow added that he had observed, many 
years ago, Thi/bitum subterranean floorishing in the same way 
on the close-cut grass in Kew Gardens, on the site of the present 
rockery. 

Eabtuquakes occurred at Vyetnyi on October 30, at 6 mm. ; 
9t Digne, in the Department of the Lower Alps, on November i, 
at 1.36 a. m. ; in Sikkim on the jRli inW,; and in various places 
in California on the 19th inst.^, . 

0 » the night of Saturday, November 3* aboat' 8 o’doek. 
She tens of tbonsands of sheep fctdod in the targe she^hreedlni' 


districts north, east, and west of Reading were taken with n 
sudden panic, jumping their hurdles, escaping from thp fields, 
and running hither and thither. Early on Sunday morning the 
shepherds found their animats under hedges and in the ready, 
panting as if they had been terror-stricken. Messrs. Oakshott 
and Millard, who write to us on the subject, suggest that a 
slight earthquake may have been the cause of this strange 
incident. 

The third general meeting of the Italian Meteorological 
Society was held at Venice, from September 14 to ai, in the 
Institute of Music of Benedetto Marcello. Reports of the various 
papers read are being published in the Bollettino MemuaU of 
the Society. There were discussions on various questions con¬ 
nected with general meteorology and climatology ; meteorology 
applied to hygiene, and hydrology ; and geodynamics. 

A SUMMARY of the results of two interesting papers read by 
General Strachey at the recent meeting of the British Association 
on the meteorology of the Red Sea and Cape Guardafoi, prepared 
from data collected by the Meteorological Office, is contained l» 
the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for November. 
In 1882 the Admiralty called attention to the precautions 
necessary in rounding Cape Guardafui from the southward, 
wrecks having frequently occurred in foggy weath. rand at night¬ 
time, owing ‘to vessels being out of their reckoning from the 
great variation in the drift of the currents. The paper shows 
that, although not always infallible, the change of sea tempera¬ 
ture in approaching the land is of great assistaace in determining 
the posiuon when near this dangerous coast. The late Captain 
Symington called attention to this important fact in 1880. 

The Meteorological Office of the Argentine Republic, which 
was established at Cordoba by Dr. Gould fourteen years ago, and 
to which wc are chieSy indebted for our knowledge of the climate 
of this vast region, continues to follow tile same useful lines 
under its present Director, Mr. G. G. Davis. Volume vi. of 
the Afsales, recently published, contains exhaustive discussions 
on the climate of five places, from as long a serka of observations 
as was available m each case. The observers ore luppU^ with 
verified instruments, and the stations are regularly Inspected. 
Several new stations liave been established in the more remote 
districts. 

Most ornilbolugists have hitherto been of opinion that birds 
during their yearly migrations never cross the Caucasus chain of 
mountains, and that on their way towards the north, and on their 
return, they take the route vi& the shores of the Black Setf or of 
the Caspian. It appears, however, from recent observations made 
by M. Russikoffi, and communicated to the Caucasus newspaper, 
that such is not the case. On October 9, while on the banks of 
the Aragva, close by the Ananur station, he saw a number of 
large birds on the summit of the Tsikhes-dziri Mountain, and 
they proved to be a flock of some too to 150 white stocks 
(Ciconia alba), which were crossing the Caucasus chain on their 
return journey. It appeared also from information gathered 
from the inhabitants that cranes, herns, and duckt .have been 
often seen in that part of the main chain on their migrattont. 

Two new crystalline compounds of arsenioM oxide w){h 
sodium bromide and sodium iodide have been prepared,by Prof. 
Riidorf!) of Charlottenburg. They form two additiotul'members 
of an interesting isomorphous group discover^ two years ago 
by Prof. RUdorlT, having the general formula MX -I- 2As,0|, 
where M may be potassium, sodium, or ammonium, and X 
represents chlorine, bromine, or iodine. In his former mein^, 
pubHahed in 1886, the following members of the series are 
described, and accurate analyses given i—KI -f aAsaOi, 

I KBr -h »AsO> KCI + aAsjO*, NH^I + aAijOw “d 
NH4Br -t- 3 As, 0^ These five salts are beautifally iiomo>}>boMt, 
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IbrmiDg btiwgonal prisms with rhombohedrat terminations, 
almost imdiitinguishable from each other on occoant of their 
extreme timilarily. The two new compounds just announced in 
the current Btrichte are the sodium compounds NaBr + 3At,0, 
and Nal + 3 As, 0 ,, The former was obtained by di-solving 
ao grammes arsenious oxide and 120 grammes sodium bromide in 
3JOC.C. boiling water, filtering the somewhat turbid liquid thus 
obtained, and allowing the clear solution to cool very slowly. 
On suspending in it a plate of cold glass, crystals of the com¬ 
pound were immediately deposited upon it, which proved on 
microscopic examination to consist of the hexagonal prisms 
common to the whole series. The crystals were then washed 
upon the large glass plate with cold water, dried superficially 
between filter-paper, afterwards at 130^, and submitted to 
analysis The numbers obtained indicate the formula given above. 
The crystals, os in the case of many other double compounds, are 
decomposed into their constituents by contact with warm water. 
The second compound, Nal -f 2A8,0„ was similarly obtained, 
using do grammes sodium iodide, 22 grammes arsenious oxide, 
and dissolving them in half a litre of hot water. On allowing a 
glass plate to stand twenty-four hours in the solution, it was 
found to be covered with six-sided prisms, apparently identical 
in shape with those of the other compounds of the series pre¬ 
viously obtained. It is interesting that both these compounds 
can be readily obtained by the addition of a sufficient quantity 
of bromide or iodide of sodium to a solution of sodium arsenite. 
The corresponding compound with chloride of sodium has not 
yet been prepared, Thus another senes of analogous salts is 
added to the list of isoniorphous groups, the number of which is 
steadily increasing. These groups are of especial interest to the 
crystallographer, inasmuch as they appear likely to be of in¬ 
valuable assistance in our attempts to grasp the fundamental 
problem, " Why does a definite chemical compound crystallize 
in any particular system ? " 

The County of Middlesex Natural IJistory and Science 
Society has issued its Transactions during the session 1887 -88. 
The volume includes, besides an abstract of an introductory 
address by Dr, Archibald Oeikie, papers on subjects of scientific 
interest by Prof. Flower, Mr. W. Lant Carpenter, Dr. Sydney 
T. Klein, and others. 

The new number of the Journal of the Anthropological In¬ 
stitute (vol. xviii, No. 2) is one of great interest. Mr. Gallon 
offers some suggestive remarks on replies by teachers to ques¬ 
tions respecting mental fatigue, and Mr. J. Venn has a careful 
paper on " Cambridge Anthropometry.” In a paper on the 
races of the Babylonian ICmpire, Mr. G. Berlin sets forth some 
conclusions which are so different from, and even opposed to, 
“accepted notions,” that he hesitated a long time, lie says, 
“ before surreodering himself to the evidence.” 

Dr. H. Ten Kate, in a letter to Sdenct, expresses dissent 
from the opinions lately set forth by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, as to 
“ the alleged Mongolian affinities of the American race.” Dr. 
Brinton holds that there are no such affirtities, whereas to his 
opponent it seems obvious that the native race of America caimot 
be properly understood without reference to the MoDgoliani. 
Summing up his views on the subject. Dr. H. Ten Kate says t-~- 
“ I wish to say that Dr. Brinton’s argumentation'^against the 
affinity between Americans and Mongolians is based upon 
entirely wrong reasoning. If the reasons he 'lives were correct, 
then the classification of the other races of the human species 
would be equally wrong; for in each of them peoplM are 
grouped together, which, i^bough related by physical character- 
isdes, are linguistically and ethnologlcally entirely different from 
ench other, not to spesk of the diffhraice in their j^cbolt^ipal 
and social evolution. \l^bet> I adihit that the native s^^nencajts 
•re Mosigoloids, I do not necessarily imply that, Aaaerica has 


been populated from Asia or elsewhere. However, if we accept 
the theory of evolution, this is the most probable explanation of 
the observed facts. But, leavibg the doubiful origin of the 
Americans, and of their languages and arts, out of the question, 
I maintain that there is a physical similarity, racial affinity, and 
relationship between the indigenous Americans and the Mongo¬ 
lians in the widest sense. This is, in the present state of 
anthropological knowledge, an undeniable fact. He who denies 
it does not believe in physical anthropology ; and not to re¬ 
cognize this branch of science is equal to denying natural history 
in general." 

In the last Administration Report of the Island of Dominica, 
which has just been laid before Parliament, the President 
estimates the original Carib population at about three hundred, 
or something under that figure. The children are healthy, and 
the numbers of Caribs, according to their own accounts, are not 
decreasing, but they are gradually becoming so intermixed with 
the Negroes that the pure Carib, “ Franc Carib,” will soon be 
non-existent. The Carib quarter, a reserve of large extent on 
the Windward side of Dominica, is wholly occupied by them. 
They are very peaceable and retiring ; they live on vegetables and 
fiuits, which they cnltivate, and on fish. 'They keep their roads in 
good order. Their children appear to be very intelligent, but 
there is no school in the Carib quarter, though the people are 
very anxious to have one. 

A Society has been formed in France, under the patronage 
of many men of high scientific and political standing, for the 
purpose of developing a proper system of physical education. 
The leader of the new movement is M. Philippe Daryl, alias 
Paschal Grousset, who, when a very young man, took an active 
part in the Paris insurrection of 1871. He afterwards lived in 
England, whence he sent interesting letters to the Temps. 

The Madras Mail says that Dr. Thurston, the Superintendent 
of the Madras Museum, has been requested by the Board of 
Revenue to visit various electrical establishments in Europe in 
order to select an electric globe light to shine in twenty fathoms 
of water. Such a light has long been wanted at the pearl 
fisheries, for, up to the present, the work of the fisheries has 
been confined to banks wtuated at a less depth than twenty 
fathoms. 

The next conversasiont of the Royal Microscopical Society 
will be held on Wednesday, the 28th instant, at 8 o’clock. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 

jxut week include a-.Monkey {Cercopilheeus sp. inc.) from 

South. Africa, presented by Mr. I.. B. Lewis j an Indian Ante¬ 
lope (AHhloptctrvicapra i ) from India, presented by Mr. J. W. 
Shaod-Harvey ; a Ilinialayan Bear {Ursus Hbetantu Q) from, 
Nonbem In^a, presented by the Regiment of the 2nd Life 
Guards ; an Axis Deer {Certms axis) from India, presented by 
Lady Donaldson; a Roseate Cockatio (Cacaiva roseicapitla) 
from Australia, presented by Mrs^ Wood ; two American Bit¬ 
terns (Balautus lentiginasus) from Worth America, presented by 
Mr. J. B. WiUUsis; a Peregrine Falcon (Balca peregrinus), 
captnred at sea, prestoted by Mr. Armstrong ; a Spotted 

Salamander {Salamander maculosa), j&iropean, presented by Mr. 
I'. E. B. Roper, F.Z.S. ; two Sw*ns {Cygnus olor 9 9 ), Euro¬ 
pean, a Royal Python {Pytkon regttes) from West Africa, 
deposited; two Golden Plovers (Charadriuspluvkstilis), British, 
purchased^ 


OUB ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The BrAziuan Transit of Venus Expeoitjons, 1882.— 
WchUvS-iMeiviATot. ill. of the “Annaes do ImpelHol Obser- 
vatorio do Rio de Janeiro,” contqinJng the reports of the 
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BtruUkn czpedhioMt* obwnre thAtniMitbf Venwof Dee«mb«r 
1883. The moine, which Isa )udMlMme<]QartoofK>ne 750 picst, 
and b fajly ItlfutnUsd with photocntphi of the Tarloai Kation* 
and initrumenti, containa repotta nooi three atationa, the weather 
at the ImpeHal ObaernUoi7 at Rio de Janeiro itaetf, which ahoold 
have been a foorth atation, having piovtid cloody and wet. It 
had been at firat intended to aend an expedition to Cuba, but aa 
the French aatronoacix were to occupy a poaition there, the little 
laland of St. Thomaa, bdooging to Denmark, waa choeen inatead. 
St. Thomaa paired well with tbeaouthem atkion, Pnnta Arenas, 
in Patagonia, for the duration waa much shorten^ at the former 
place and alightly lengthened at the latter, the aun being high at 
both atationa, and ingreaa and egrets at both taking place nearly 
symmetrically with regard to the meridian. The entire traiuit 
waa also reen from the remaining atation, Olinda, near Pernam¬ 
buco, where threat waa somes^at retarded and egress much 
accelerated. Ine observations were all made by the method of 
projection, in order that the disturbing effects of irradiation might 
be got rid of as far as possible. The St. Thomas expedition 
which was under the command of Beuron de Teffi, posses^ three 
equatorials, and Dr. H. Draper had promised to supply aphoto- 
heliograpb, but his lamented death prevented the carrying out of 
his generous intention. The Olinda expedition, commanded by 
M. J. de Oliveira Lacaille, had two equat'>iials; whilst M. Cruls, 
the ‘chief of the Punta Arenas party, had but one ; the loraeat 
telescope in each case being 6| inches in aperture. M. Cmis 
selected a site for his party within a mile of that occupied by Dr. 
Auwers with the German expedition ; for the Brazilian Parliament 
having delayed the necessary credit for the expedition to the last 
moment, the expedition did not arrive at the place until late, and 
it seemed better to take advantage of the German choice of 
position rather than lose time by surveying for a fresh site at a 
distance. The observations at each of these three stations were 
successful, the second internal contact being observed at all, but 
the first internal contact was lost at St. Thomas. The method 
of chords could not, therefore, be employed, but the combination 
of the second contacts of the two northern stations with both 
contacts of the southern gave 8*‘8o8 as the resulting parallax. A 
large part of the volume Is devoted to a report of the voyage of 
the corvette Parnakyba, by Capt.ain L. .Saldanha de G«ma, the 


The Tail of Comet 1X87 <1 (Thome).— Prof. Bredichin 
has discussed in \\MBulUtiH of the Imperial Society of Naturalists 
of Moscow, t888, Nos. 3 and^ the observations of the direction 
of the tail of this comet. The comet was discovered by Mr. 
Thomr, of Cordoba, on JanuaiT 18, 1887, and it was remarkable 
for the troallness of its perihelion distance, the complete absence 
of any nuclear condensation in the head, and the length, straight¬ 
ness, and narrowness of the tail. Prof. Bredichin finds that the 
tail manifestly belongs to his third type, viz. those in which 
the repulsive force, l -/i, does not excM o'l. He suggests, os 
the rate of outSow in comets of short perihelion distancels much 
more rapid at perihelion passage than U'er, and as the comet was 
not discovered until a week after perihelion, that the lighter 
materials may already have been driven off and reduced to such 
a degree of tenuity os tc be invisible, leaving only substances of 
heavy atomic weight. As is well known, he associatei hit first 
type of tail, that in which the repulsive force is greatest, with 
hydrogen, the more ordinary second type with the hydrocarbons; 
and he suiKesU in the case of the piescnt comet that elements 
srith atomic weights like those of gold, mercury, sad lead, would 
fomlsh a tail of the character olnerved. Some comets, however, 
which do not approach the tun closely, have t^ls only of the 
' third Qtpe. If, tnen. Prof. Bredlcbin’s explanation it to be re¬ 
ceived io its entitrety, hydrogen and hydrocubons are not always 
----laiytafi. 
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ASTRONOMfCAL PHBmUENA FOR THR 
WEEK 1888 NOVEMB$R DECEMBER i. 
/p'OR the reckoning of tine the civil day, 

' *■ Greenwidi Jkpui midnight eotutliig the 
is hers emjdoyod.F' 

At Grtumtik e# Rtiumitr 3$ 
riiti, 7h. 38m,; soitlM, f iK 47m i iSk. 170.1 
right ato. on nssritHini lfita. 6^0,1 AeoL'ES* 54'S.' Sitoeal 
IW at Bontst, 30h. 170: >; 
Mooa{ntLaEtQaarterNovemhern6, ijh.jrisjO sih. |a,*,soiiths 
sets. lah. 4am. 1 ri|^sae. w dSeridWl; t4'7uii>' 


Ptaast RIsm. ifoiitlu. 

Meremry.. 5 53 10 38 

Veniw..... 10 37 ... 14 18 

Man. II 30 ... 15 39 

Jupiter.... 8 33 

Saturn.... 31 
Uranus... 3 31 

Neptune.. 15 50 ... 33 35; .. 7 ao ... 3 30 m ... so jy «. 

* Indloatu ihsi th« rlslna Is that of tbs pncsdlng avsoiiis sad ths sattlaf 
that of tha following nomiiic. 

OttitltaHons 0/ Stars by ths Moon (visible at Greenwldt). 

Corrsi^dhii 


I — >4 5/ « «• 

- ... W 37'4 - »5 a 8. 

. 19 38 ... 19 49'i ... 33 33 S- 

• ifi 34 ••• to S3-I ... 33 6 S. 

I 48*... 5 14 ... la 40 ... 9 3a a ... 15 37 N. 

3 31 ... 8 57 ... *4 a3 ... 13 ifi-o ... 7 33 S. 

7 ao*... 3 56-3 ... 18 39 N. 


Mag. Dlsap. 


,. 37 Leoois ... 6 
.. B.A.C. 3996 ... 6 
,. B.A.C. 4572 ... 6 


Raap. “ua to right fix ' 
invattsd fmags; 

approach 17I — 


I 44 near approach 301 
5 59 near approach 124 


Saturn in conjunction with and 1° 31' south 
of the Moon. 

Saturn stationary. 

yariabU Stars, 

R.A. Dod. 

h. m. . . h. ss. 

... o 5a‘4 .. 81 16 N. ...Nov. 35, o 37 ss 

„ 30, o 6 M 
... 3 9-8 ... 34 33 N. ... Dec. I, as 

•• 3 S4 S la 10 N. ... Nov. 36, 30 44 »» 

30, 19 36 w 


U Monocerotis . 
U Hydre ... . 

R Scnli !!! ! 

T AVoaril 
T Vulpeculie 

y Cygni ... . 

I Cephei ... . 


. 19 46-8 ... o 43 N. , 

• ao 44 0 ... S 34 S. . 

. 30 467 ... 37 50 N. . 

,. 30 47 6 ... 34 14 N. . 

. 33 as’o ... 57 51 N. . 


35, o 41 a 
26, 3 57 a 


39, 31 o A 
3 33 O a 

25, 3 18 a 
38, 3 12 a 


Aftlgnillos m 

Miitor-Showtrs. 

The most interesting periodical shower of the week Is that of 
the Andromteles, the stream connected with Biela’i comet, but 
— remarkable display can be expected '— - - 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Two letten relating to Dr. Nansen’s expedition acroM Green¬ 
land have been puUished—one Arom Dr. Nansen biinself to 
Mr. Augustin Camel, Copenhageop who is defying the expesMS 
of the expsditkm; the other irom Mr. Sverdrup, one of Dr. 
Nansen’s companions, to his fotber. The letters were sent 
forward frqm Godthaab by two kajak-mva, who deliverad them 
to the capt^ of the Fox, at Ivigtut. The foUowUg Is a tnnsla- 
Bod of Dr. Nansen’s latter 

Godthaab, Ottobtr^, 

I have at kst the great-jtw to report to yon that Greenland 
has been suootsafiiUy crossed from east to we^t. I regtet that 
the very short time left to me before despatching my msasengeis 
will not permit any detailed acoonab I can Jdit jot down a 
ftw words to'be feiwaidsd by the ho/ak-mkn, I am sending 
southwards in the hope of rtoppiag the Fns at Ivjgtiit, and 
fetring. her -to wait for ns and take n* home this amnouv 
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in cue the ^tjMi'menenger should catch the steamer without 
indnclDg her to wait for us, I write these few Hues just to inform 
you that we are alt aKve and well. 

As TOu will know, we left the Jattn, the Norwegian scaler, 
on lufy 17, and exmmtsd to reach the sbore the next day. But 
in tnls we were sacHy disappointed. Screwing ice, maelstroms, 
impassable ice, where it was alike impossible to row or to drag 
the two boats, stopped us. One of the boats wu stove in, but 
we got it reared again. W e drifted seawards at a spe^ of 
thirty sea miles in the twenty-four hours. Drifted in the ice for 
twelve days. Strove hard to get to the shore, were three timr- 
on the point of sncceeding, but were u often carried out to s« 
again by a current strongw thait our power of rowing. Were 
once, for a whole day and night, very near perishing in tremen¬ 
dous breakers of the sea against the ice-rim. After twelve days’ 
drifting about, we managed at last to get uhore near Andretok, 
north of Cape Farewell, at 61° and some minutes of northern 
Istitude. We rowed again northwards, reaching Utninlk, from 
which point the crossing of the inland ice began on August 15. 

We directed our course for Chiistianshaab on the western 
cout. Encountered severe snowstorms and had heavy eround. 
Estimating that it would be loo late to reach Chrislianshaab HI 
time for this autumn’s vessel, we altered our coarse and steered 
for Godthaab, the ice-fields In that direction having, besides, 
been hitherto trodden by no one. After altering cour<e, reached 
height of 10,000 feet, with temperature of 40° to 50“ C. belo" 
zero. For several weeks we remsined at an altitude of ov 
9000 feet. Tremendous storms, loose, new-fallen snow, enc 
monsly difficult passage. Towards end of September v 
reachM at last the western side above Godthaab. Had .. 
perilous descent, on ugly and very uneven ice, but got safely 
down to Ameralik Fjord. Managed to build a kind of boat 
from floor of tent, bags, bamboo reeds, and willow branches 
In that frail craft Sverdrup and I rowed away, nnd arrived here 
on October 3. The four men are left at Ameralik, living there 
on short rations fare, hut will be sent for as soon as possible. 

There you have in short oatline our Saga. We are all per¬ 
fectly well, and everything has been in the best order. I hope 
that we may catch this steamer, and that instead of this lett'- 
,you may see our sunburnt faces. 

With many greetings, yours ever devotedly, 

Frithiok Nansen. 

P.S.—Just now the kajaJt-XMn must leave, proflting by the 
favourable weather. They have 300 miles to make before 
getting to Ivigtut. 

The following is a translation of Mr. Sverdrup's letter :— 
Godthaab, Moier^, 1888. 

We arrived safely hero yesterday after forty-six days’ wandering 
from east to west. It did not prove so easy to get on shore 
from the /Man as we had exprcted. We got into formidable 
ice-screwulgs, and the current took us southwards and out from 
the shore, so that we had twelve days’ very hard work before 
Mtting to land, and that 300 miles more to the south than we 
had intended. We began at once to work back along the coast, 
and this took us another twelve days, so that we did not begin 
our crossiag of lift ice before August i j. The ascent was very 
fortunate, as we chanced to find cnmyaratively easy ice to climb 
up. We shaped our course for Christlnnshaab, but after getting 
up to feet we were attacked by a northern anowstonn. We 
r^VM, therefore, to set our course for Godthaab, the distance 
being shorter, and there being a better chance of favourable 
winds. I msy truly say that ws had a hard time of it. The 
mowandicewerevttyheavy, and the weather wu trying. For 
nearly three weeks we were no at neariy 10,000 foet, and bod a 
tempcfame of -40* to - *0' C. Only for four days were we 
snowbonnd. After all, we have to be thankful itwu net worse. 
AXer getting dotm ftom the inland loe on the western obut, we 
had before us some ninety miles of barren eotmtfy, Of which the 
batf hqralongaQ^ Wejriedto crou hete, h«t foand It too 
hnrdwotk; so we managed to Contireet a kind of boat from the 
bottom of the tent nnd some begs, and ht thntt after fow days' 
rowhog, Dr. Nanleti and I teacott here, wbete «frhad tbe most 
conKai reception from aR the iobabitanta of tire cotony. Two 
boata nowbeen sent to ibn bottom of tbe Ijord td mdt Onr 


Mindes. The resnkr reaset bu toqg sSnoe left, bst a 
lib or 300 osiles nrtheTi'aoiKh these is.'snFpeasd>t««be 
Itiigtnt, a steamer loading for Copenhagen, nnil we-are 1 


sending a Ajfoi-mesaage in order to stop that steamer if ponible. 
We have but little hope of that, however, and are prepsuring to 
pau the winter here. That may be very comfottaUe after alt, 
but of course we would prefer getting home. 1 mutt hurry up, 
u we are now gtdng to dine with the parson, and, in we 
have not had time lor anythh^, u since arriving hen we have 
gone from one social party to another. Yon may see from that 
now well we are offT I wu the only one of our whole party 
who got over all the tremendous fatigues without the smallest 
ailment 1 am, and have been all the time, u fresh and sound 
u a foh. 

Dr. Georg Schwrjnfurth has started upon an Oriental 
journey. He is going to Arabia first, to continue his studies of 
the coHee-plant. 


1^0 we know anything about the earth in the beginning of its 
hiktory—anything of those rock mosses on which, as on 
foundation-stones, the great superstructure of the fossiliferous 
strata must rest? Paleeontologists by their patient industry 
have deciphered many of the inscriptions, blurred and battered 
though they be, in which the story of life is engraved on the 
groat stone book of Nature. Of its Ir^innings, indeed, we 
cannot yet speak. The first lines of the record are at present 
wanting—^perhaps never will be recovered. But apart from 
this—before the grass, and herb, and tree, before the “ moving 
creature in the water,” before the "beast of the earth after bts 
kind,”—there wu a land and there was a sea. Do we know 
anything of that globe, u yet void of life? Will the rocks 
themselves give us any aid in interpreting the cryptogram which 
shrouds its nistory, or must we reply that there is neither voice 
nor language, and thus accept with blind submission, or spurn 
with no less blind incredulity, the conclusions of the physicist 
and the chemist ? 

The secret of the earth’s hot youth has doubtless been well 
kept. So well that we have often been tempted to guess kUy 
rather than to laboarpatiently. Nevertheless we are beginning, 
as I believe, to feel nrm ground after long walking through a 
region of quicksands; we are laying hold of pnnciples of 
interpretation, the relative value of which we cannot in an cases 
as yet fully apprehend—principles which occasionally even 
appear to be in conflia, but^which will some day lead us to 
the truth. ~ 

I shall not attempt to give you an historical summary, but 
only to lay before you certain facu for which I can answer, and 
to indicate the inductions which these, ax it seems to me, 
warrant. If I say little of tbe work of others, it is not from a 
desire of taking credit to myself, but because it is immaterial 
for my present purpose who first made a particular observation 
and how far his inductions therefrom were correct, The ac¬ 
knowledgment of good work would involve repudiation of bad, 
and for wat, so far as persona are concerned, it seems hardly 
fair to use the preaeot occasion. So, in the outset of this lecture, 

I will once for all roitice a statement which I have sometimes 
thought of invariably using, like a prefatory invocation, "You 
are tree to suppoM that everything herein has been said by 
somebody, somewhere,” but I will add t^t, as far as possible, 
every assertion has been personally verified. 

Tne name Cambrian has been given to the oldest rocks in 
which fossils have been found. I'Ms group forms the first 
chapter in the first volume, called Palgeotoic, of the history of 
living creatures. Any oWer rocks-are provisiooelly termed 
Archrean, These—I speak at preadfit of those indubitably 

underlying the Cambrian—exhibit marked differences one from 
anWher. Some are certainly the detritus of other, and often of 
oMec, materials—slates and grits, volconfo dust and ashes, eseo - 
laVa-iiowx. Such rocks difler but little fromtihe beeemeDt-beds 
of tbe Cambriair: jtrohnbly tiiey are not much older, compara¬ 
tively apeaUng. Bat in some places we find, in a like poaition, 
locka aa to»e origin of whii* it is more difikuH to decide. 
Often in theft-'geamnl oepect they resmaUe sedixoeatary de- 
poeits, but tb^wcMom retain any distinct indkatfons of their 
orifhial frhfmiifMsd coostitaeots. They have been aaetamor- 
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oboKed, the oU wraeturet have boea obliterated, new minerali 
iMve been developed, and theae eahibit that p^Uar orienta¬ 
tion, that rudely parallel arrongeaent, which U called foliation. 
&cept for thii seme mattes are fairly homogeneous, while some 
exhibit a distiaot mineral banding which is usually parallel with 
the other structure. These rocks are the gneisses and schists— 
the latter term, often vaguely used, I always restrict to rocks 
which exhibit a true folralioo. In some schists the mineral 
constitnents are comparatively mmute, in others they are of 
'Considerable slie. In the former case we may often venture to 
affirm that the rock is a metamorphosed sediment; in the latter 
its original condition is a matter of conjecture. Rocks of the 
former clssi often appear, to use no stronger word, to lie above, 
and so to be lets ancient than those of the latter, and beneath 
that comes a coarser and more massive series, in which granitoid 
rocks are commin. In these last foliation is often inconspicuous, 
and the rocks in consequence ore not markedly fissile. 

That these rocks are older than the Cambrian can often 1 m 
demons'rated. Sometimes it can even be proved that their 
present distinctive character had been assumed before the over- 
lying Catniirian rocks were depodted. Such rocks, then, we 
may confidently bring forward as type* of the earth’s foundation- 
.stones. As the inscriptions buried in the Euphrates Valley tell 
us the tongue of Accad in the days prior to the coming of the 
Semite, so these declare what then constituted the earth’s crust. 

If in such rocks we find any peculiarities of mineral compositi m 
or Btrueture, these may legitimately be regarded as distinctive. 
We have only to beware of mistaking for original those which 
are secondary and subsequently impressed. 

In other parts of the world we find rocks of like characters 
with those above named, the age of which cannot lie so precisely 
Axed, though we can prove them to be totally disconnected from 
and tnncfa ^der than the earliest overlying stratum. To assert 
that these rocks are contemporary with the others is obviously 
wo hypothesis which rests on the assumption that community of 
-structure has some relation to similarity of origin. I am well 
skware that attempts have been made to discredit this. But if we 
eliminate difficulties which are roerely sophistical—those, I mean, 
created by the use of ambiguous or misleading terms—if we 
acknowledge those due to our limited means of investigation, 
-such as that of distinguishing a rock crushed in stiu from one 
Mompesed of transported fragments—in other words, of separating 
in eveiy case a superinduced from a primary structure, and If we 
allow lor others due to the limitation of our instiumeiktal and 
visual powers, I do not hesitate, as the result of long and, I 
hope, careful work, to assert that certain structures are very 
-closely related to the past history of a rock, and that in very 
many instances our diagnosis of the cause from its effect is not 
less worthy of confidence ^han that of sn expert in pathology or 
physiology. Resemblances of structures, different in origin, do, 
■no doubt, sometimes occur—resemblances not seldom due to 
partial correspondence in the environments; but hi regard to 
these it is our doty to labour patiently till we succeed in dis- 
thmishing them. The difficulty of the task does not justify us, 
-eitfier in ^andoninr it in despair, or in sitting down, after a few 
hasty observations, to fashion hypotheses which hive no belter 
foundation than our own incompetence or idleness. 

As it is impossible in the lime at my disposal to demonstrate 
^he proposition, I must assume what I believe few, if any, com¬ 
petent workers will deny, that certain structures are distinctive 

roekt which have soltdified from a state of fusion under_ this 
-or that environment; others are distinctive of sedimentary rocks; 
Kitberi again, whatever may be their significance, Irelong to rocki 
-of the «o-c«dled metamt^hic group. I shall restrict myself to 
ittdicattng, by comparison with rock itrnclures of which the 
liistbry fi known, what inferences may be drawn as to the 
history of last-nsmed rocks, which, ax I have already stated, 
jue- in some cites examples of the earth’s foundation-stones, ■ 
While in ntkeis, if they are wot there, they are at any rate 
-exoiHent IffiitMioM. 

Let ni proceed tentatively. I will pat the problero before 
yen, and we Will tty to feel our way towards a solution. Our 
rokial difficulty is to find exunblte of the oldest rocks in which 
the origtoBi strnetutm are itUt ^modified. Commonly they are 
like palimpsests, where (he brlmiilve character can only be 
■diademed, at bsM fatntiy, ttiMer (Im more recent Inscription. 
Here, then, is one of ^ best’ whitdr I possess—a Lanrentisat 
gfiietsa ftO'jt Canada. Its struckire la ebamcteristic of the whole 
^onp i the crystals of mica or hornblende are well defined^ and 
Mommonly have a mote or leu tparalltl amtngetncnt j here and 


Uiere are bands In wliich these minerals are more abundant than 
elsewhere. The quarts and the felspar are gmular in form ; the 
boundaries of these minerals are not rectilinear, but curv^ 
wavy, or lobate ; small grains of the one sometimes appear to, be 
indeed in larger grains of the other. Though the structure of 
this rock has a superficial resemblance to that of a granite pf 
similar coarseness, it differs from it In this respect, as we can 
ree from the next instance, a true granite, where the reetiUnear 
outline of the felspar is conspicuous. Here, then, is one of our 
problems. This difference of structure is too general to be 
without significance. What does it mean ? 

It is more difficult to obtain examples of schist of like 
geok^ical age, wholly free Irom subsequent modification. 
Apparently the structure and composition of the rock luve 
rendered it more liable to disturbance. But those exhibited, 
though by no means perfect examples, may serve to indicate the 
structure of an Archwan schist, qonsisUng mainly of quarts and 
mica. We may take them as representative of a considerable 
senes of rocks, which are often associated in such a manner 
as to suggest that, notwithstanding their present crystalline 
condition, they had a sedimentary origin. Can this inference be 
justified ? 

How shall we attack this problem ? Clearly, the most hopeful 
way is by proceeding from the known to the unknown. Now, 
among the agents of change familiar to geologists, three are 
admittedly of great importance ; these are water, heat, and 
pressure. As probably almost all changes in nature, with which 
we have to deal, have occurretl in the presence of water, but 
those due to it alone are generally superficial, I shall assume its 
presence, and not attempt to isolate its effects. But we must 
endeavour to ascertain the results of pressure and heat, when 
acting singly and in combination, in modifying rocks of a known 
character; admitting, however, that probably while tlie one 
agent has been dominant, the other has not been wholly 
inoperative.* 

The first effect of pressure due to great earth-movements is to 
flalten somewhat the larger fragments in rocks, and to produce 
in those of finer grain the structure called cleavage. This, 
however, is a modification mainly mechanical. It consists in a 
re-arrangement of the constituent particles, mineral changes, » 
far as they occur, being quite subordinate. But in certain 
extreme in-dances the latter are also conspicuous. From the fine 
mud, generally the result of the disintegration of felspar, a mica, 
usually colourless, has been protluced, which occurs in tiny flakes, 
often less than one-hundredth of an inch long. In this pro^s, 
a certain amount of silica has been liberated, which sometimes 
augments pre-existing granules of quarts, sometimes consotidates . 
independently as microcrystalline quartz. Carbonaceoiui and 
ferruginous constituents are respectively converted into particles 
of graphite and of iron oxide. Here is an example of a 
Palmozoic rock, thus modified. It originally consisted of layers 
of black mud and gray silt. In the former, this filmy mica has 
been abundantly developed ; it U present also, as we might 
expect, to some extent in the latter. Observe that the origlual 
banded structure, notwithstanding the pressure, has not been 
obliterated. Another point also demands notice. The black 
lines in the section indicate the direction of the cleavage of the 
rock, which », roughly speaking, at right angles to the pressure 
which has most conspicuously affected the district, while the 
tnicrofoliatioD, as vre may call it, appears to be parallel to the 
original bedding, and is thus anterior to the dominant cleavage. 
The two may Toro parts bf a connected series of movements, 
but, at anv rate, they are so far separated that the pressure 
which produced the one, acted, roughly, speaking, at right angles 
to that which gave rise to the other, and the folia were developed 
before they were bent and torn. 

Let us now pais on to examine the effects of pressure when it 
acts upon a rock already crystalline. Here, obviously it la com* 
parativcly unimportant whether the original rock was a true 
granite or a granitoid gneUa; for at present we are ooW 
concerned with the effect of pressure on a lairlyiranular crystal¬ 
line rock. Bat in the resultant structures there are. as it seem* 
to me, differences which are dependent upon the mode in wbtdi 
pressure hu acted. They aye divisible into two ^up*: tme 
indicating the rewlt of simple direct crushing, the other of 
crtuhiqg aceompkuied by shearing. In the former cose, the rock 


' Htat wllb of trburss, rsxiltlrnni ths enislilag of fork. Tbl; seme t«*- 
sMw m Impottani factor in nctaiaoiliU>ia, bin I' hsva asver bsoU aM*,te 
11^ tooO rvidaUM m favour it It, ia<t bslwvt that iw • rsls fas rtsks 
yisU too slowly t» crofam any fttat s'.svu on of ttmpwatus*. 
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inaM iuit b«cn to litoated that any appracinhla lateral move¬ 
ment haa been impoaaihte ; it haa yidttcd lihe a block ra.n | 
crnahing-machine. In (he latter, a differential laterai movement I 
of the particlai hat bein possible, «nd it has prevailed when <«» 
in the cast of an overthruat fiult) the whole mass has not only 
snffered compression, but alto has travelled slowly forward, i 
Obviously, the two cases cannot be sharply divid^, for the 
crashing np of a non-horoogeoeous rock may render some locnl 
shearing possible. Sttll it is important to separate them in our 
minds, and we shall find that in many coses the stroctnre, as 
a whole, like the cleavage of a slate, results from a direct crush ; 
while in others the efiects of shearing predominate. The latter 
accordingly exhibit phenomena resembling the effects of a tensile 
stress. Materials of a like character as'ume a more or less 
linear arrangement, the rock becomes slightly banded, and ex¬ 
hibits, as has been said, a kind of fluxion structure. This 
phrase, if we are careful to guard ourselves against misconcep¬ 
tion, is far from inappropriate. The mass graduall}' assumes a 
fragmental condition under the pressure, and its particles os they 
shear and slide under the effects of thrust, beliave to some extent 
like those of n non-uniform mass of rock in a plastic condition, 
as, for example, a slaggy glass. But we must he on our guard, 
lest we press the analogy too far. The interesting expcnm^s 
which have been made on the flow of solids, and on rolled-out 
plastic substances, while valuable as illustrations, repre.senl, as 
It seems to me, a condition of things which must be of rare 
occurrence in a rock mass, pulverized try mechanical forces only 
If I am to reason from them, I must regard the rock not os a 
fragmental solid—if the phrase be permissible—but as an im- 
penect fluid ; that is to say, I must consider them as illustrative 
of structures in rocks which have yet to assume—not have 
already assumed-a crystalline condition. 

Illustrations of the elTecis of direct crashing in a granitoid 
rock are common in the Alps. Those of a shearing crash are 
magnificently developed near the great overthrust faults lu the 
north west Iliglilaiids of Scotland. 

In the formei case, where a granitoid rock has been aflected 
only to a moderate extent, and the resulting rock m a hand 
specimen would lie called a gneiss without any very definite 
mineral banding, we find that under the microscope it exhibits a 
fragniental structure, the felspars arc often fomewhat roiindeii In 
outline, are freiiuently rather decomposed and speckled with 
minute flakes of white mica of secondary origin, and commonly 
seem to “tail off” into a sort of stream of microlithic mtra, 
which has doubtless resulted from the destruction of felspar, the 
residual silica making its appearance as minntelv crystalline 
quartz. The original quartz grains have been broken up, and 
are now represented by smaller grains, often in rudely lenticular 
anregates, like little “ inliers ” of quartzite. The original flakes 
ofolack mica have been tattered and tom, and now appear as 
streaky clusters of flake<els, often less than one sixth the original 
length. In extreme cases of crashing, the felspar has almost 
disappeared ; the constituents are nil reduced in size, and the rock 
at first sight would no longer be called a gneiss, but a fine-grained 
mica-schist. It has become extremely fiisile, and the flat faces 
of the fragrrenis exhibit a peculiar sheen, ns if it had received a 
varnish of microlithic mica. In short, from a granitoid rock a 
ipierocryslalline mica-schist has been produced, which, however, 
differs markedly, from the rock to which that name is ordinarily 
applied. -v ' 

Let US now turn to a rock of similar nature, in which the effect 
of sliearing is more conspicuous. I have selected a specimen, in 
which, as in the first example above, some of the felspar still 
remains in recognizable fragments. These, however, are com¬ 
monly destitute ofthe “ tair’ ofmica-microliths, and bear, at first 
sight, some resemblance to the broken porphyritic felspars which 
occur in a ihyoHte. The mica, whether primary, but fragmep- 
tal, or secondary, tends to get associated in undulating layers ; 
the quarts also has a more uniform aspect and a more linear 
arrangement. In the most extreme cases the felspili' all but 
disappears (though 1 fancy that it has here a belter chance of 
surviving), the quartz and the mica are more ^nd more aggre¬ 
gated in definite but thin bands, and the former, when viewed 
with cressing nicols, exhibits streaks,, which, for a considerable 
distance, are almost uniform in tint, as if its molecules nnder a 
stress definite in direction bad aeqnired a polatity, so that groups 
of these act upon light almoslr like a single crysut. 

The eifects of mechanical deiormatioO) followed by mineral 
ehimge, are abo temarkabiy oottspicaous in the case of pyroxebic I 
rocks. Augita, it is well kwown, Is by no means a stablei«bieTBl«' 




and 'imdin- cerlaln eitennraian^s is readily tranrfoimed infOt 
hornblendet TMs occurs irtf more than Oile way wilhopt mech¬ 
anical eotion, hnt of'therel'do (wt- now speak; Dfilyof late- 
years, -however, has it been knOWi) that pressure can convert a 
dolerile into a hornblemle-ichist.' Of this,’ through the kindness 
of Mr. Tcall, who first proved the ocairrcnce of this alteration 
in Great Britain, T can show you an example. The rock, ais 
you see, has lost the structures of a dolerile, and has assufoed 
those characteristic of many horijblende-schisls. 1 say of 
many, because, though the rock is distinctly foliated, it does 
not exhibit a conspicuous mineral banding. My own observa¬ 
tions confirm those of Mr. Tenll, though I have never been so- 
fortnna'c as to obtain, as he did, a complete demonstration of 
the passage from the one rock to the other. 

It seems, then, to be demonstrated that, by mechanical de¬ 
formation, accompanied or followed by molecular re-a'-raiige- 
ment, foliated rocks, such as certain gneisses and certain schists, 
can be produced from rocks originally crystalline But obviously 
there are limits to the amount of change. The old proverb, 
“You cannot make a silk purse of a «ow's ear,” holds good in 
tlii.s case also. To get ccrinin results, you must have begun 
with rocks of a certain character So that it is often pos-ihle, 
as 1 believe, to infer not only the nature of the change, but also- 
that of the original rtrek. Hitherto we have been dealing with 
rocks which were approximately unifoim in character, though 
composed of diverse materials—that is, with rocks more or less 
granular in aspect. Suppose, now, the original rock to have 
already acquired a definite stiuclure—suppose it had assumed, 
never mind how, a distinct mineral banding, the lajers varying 
in thickness from a small fraction of an inch upwards. Would 
this structure survive the mechanical deformation ? I can give 
an answer which will at any rale carry us a certain way, I can 
prove that subsequent pressure has frequently failed to obliterate 
an earlier handed slraclurc. In such a district as the Alps we 
commonly find banded gneisses and handed schists, which have 
been exposed to great pressure. Exactly as in the former case, 
the new divisional planes are indicated by a coaling of films of 
mics, by which the fisailily of the rock in this direction is in¬ 
creased. The mass has assumed a cleavage.foliation. I give it 
this name because it is due to the same cause as ordinary cleav¬ 
age, but is accompanied by mineral change along the planes of 
division; while Iterm the older structure slralihcatlon-roliation, 
because so frequently, if it has not been determined by a 
stratification of the originsl constituents, it is at any rate a most 
extraordinary imitation of such an arrangement. In many cases 
the new structure is parallel wilh the old, but in others, as iiv 
the “stiain-slip” cleavage of o phyllite, the newer can be seerv 
distinctly cutting across the., older mineral bnniling. As an. 
example, take a rock mainly consisting of quartz and mica. 
Sometimes there has been a certain amount of crushing of the 
constituents, followed by a re-cryslaUization of the quartz and 
the formation of a pale-coloured mica. Sometimes, when the- 
dircction of the disturbance has been at right angles to the- 
stratification-folmtian, the latter is made wavy, and the mica- 
flakes are twisted round at right angles to their original 
position. Sometimes there has been a dragging Or rhearing oC 
the roa s, so that a considerable amount of mica has been re- 
cryslalliz^ along the new planes of division. To put it briefly, 
I assert, as the result of examining numbers of specimens, that 
though In certain cases the new structure is dominant, a practised 
eye seldom fails to detect traces of the older foliation, while in 
a laije number of instances it is still as definite as the stripe iiw 
a slate. i 

We have got, then, thus far, that pressure acting on rocks 
previously crystallized can produce cferliation ; but when it has 
acted in Paiteozoic or later times, the resulting structures can be- 
Identified, and lliesr, as a rule, are distinguishabte from tbo^e of 
the most ancient foliated rocks, whife jit present we have found 
no proof that pressure alone can produce Xny conspicuous mineral 
banding. 1 am aware that this statement will be disputed, but 
1 xlenture to plead, as one excuse forir.y temerity, that probably 
few persons in Great Britain have seen more of crystalline rocks, 
both in the field and with the toicrorcopcj than myself. So, 
while I do got deny the posfibility erf a well-banded rock being, 
due to prewire aLne, I unhesitatingly affirm that this at present 
Is a mere hypothesis—an hypothesi*, moreover, which is attended 
by serious dUfieuhies. For, if we concede that, In the case of 
tbary rocks orfeliutUy granular, dynamic metamorphism has- 
produced h minAat banding, this is only on a very small scale t 
the layers^ are.but a small fraction of an inch thick. No one* 
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oontd for • mooMnt coafuM » ^koond graoko from (he 
iMtdt with a Laarontiai) gMUa from Ciiuda or with an «om> 
jsred Hebridmn gociM. For former to attain to the cooditioa 

of the latter, the maaa ronat bare been Inought to a condition 
which admitted of great freedotn of motkm imongu the par¬ 
ticle*, almott a* mnch, in short, as among'those of a monen 
rock. Clearly, the dyoomic metanorphtsii) of Palmozoic or 
later ages appears to rMoire some supplementary agency. Can 
we obtain any clue to it r 

An explanation of broadly-banded structure* was long since 
suggestea, arid has recently been urged with additional force, 
which avuidt some of our difficulties. We know that the pro¬ 
cess of consolidation in a coarsely crystalline rock has often Mn 
a slow one ; the constituent minerals separate gradually from 
the magma, of which sometimes so little may remain, that a 
rock with a true glassy base has been mistaken for one holo- 
crprslalline. 'I'he residual and still unsolidihed magma would 
admit of a slow flowing of the mass, but there would be so little 
of it that the crystals already individualized, though altered in 
position by differential movements, would be affectM by strains, 
and liahle to ftaciure. Such a rock, when finally consolidated, 
would exhibit many phenomena in common with a rock modi¬ 
fied by dynamic metamorphitm, l«it would differ in the greater 
coarseness of its structure. This may prove to be the correct 
explanation of the curious foliated and banded gabbros in the 
Lizard district. That some crystalline rocks must have passed 
through this stage I am now in a position to affirm, from evidence 
not yet publish^. 

Let us, however, tee whether another line of investigation 
may not throw some light on our difficulty. I have already 
mentioned the effect produced by the intrusion of large masses 
of igneous rocks uuon other rocks. These maybe either igneous 
rocks already solidified, or sedimentary rocks. The former may 
be passed over, as they will not materially help us. In regard 
to the latter, the results of c intact-metamorphism, as it is called, 
are, as we might expect, very various, bpeaking only of the 
more extreme, we nod that sandstones are converted into 
qiianziles ; limestones become coarsely crystalline, all traces of 
ofganiims disappearing, and crystalline silicate* being formed. 
Id clayey rocks all signs of the original sediments disappear, 
crystalline silicates are formed, such as mica (especially brown), 
garaet, andalusite, and sometimes tourmaline i felspar, how- j 
ever, is very rare. Fair-sized grains of quartz appear, either by I 
enlaigement of original granuin or by independent crystalliza¬ 
tion of the residual silica. It ii further important to notice that, 
as we approach the surface of the intrusive mass—that is, as we 
enter upon the region where the highest temperature has been 
longest mainlalned—the secondary minerals attam a larger size 
and are more free from adventitious substances—that ts,, they 
have not been obliged as they formed to incorporate, pre-existing 
constituents. The rock, indeed, has not been melted down, 
but it has attained a condition where a rather free molecular 
movement beinune possible, and a new mineral in crystallUing 
could, as it were, elbow out of the way the more refractory 
pSLTticles. I can, perhaps, best biiog home to you the result of 
ooDtact-metamorphism by thowing you what its effects are on a 
rock similar to that which I exhibited in illuitration of the effect 
of pressure-metamorphism on a distinctly stratified rock. These 
ore, in brief) to consolidate the rock, and while causing some 
constituents to vanish, to increase greatly the size of all the 
othera. It followi, then, that mlnerai segregation is promoted 
by the maintenance for some time of a high temperature, which 
is almost a truism. 1 may add to this that, though rocks modi¬ 
fied by contoct-metamorphUm differ from the Archmon schists, 
we find in-them the bMt imitations of stratification-foliation, 
and oTotber structures charactei^ic of the latter. 

One otherlgroap of facts reqtwt* notice before we proceed to 
draw oar iif%renc** from the preceding. Vciy commonly, when 
a stratified ina** rests iij^ coniidenUy older rocks^ the lower 
port of theiCormer is fall of fragmenu of the latter. l.et us 
restrict onnel.ve* to bascoMBt bws of the Cambrian and Ordo- 
viclan—the first two cboptenin the stone-book of life. Wbot 
can we leant from the matarial of their piq[es7 They tell us 
that granitoid tpchs, orystalline tcUits of various kinds, as wcU 
as quartdtcs andtfhylUtes, ouo.>Uia«indcd in the world. The 
Tomdon isndtfine of Seorigstditfovet that mueb of the sub- 
^cent flabridiM bad evtp thw toquired its present cbarac- 
tcriitlc*. The Cambrian roefc^ ^ Konb and South Wale* 
repCM the story, nolabfy near liyafficlog in Angissey, where 
tfie adiheest gpeissoid rodu ima whiM the pebble* wri* 


derived, even if once true granites, had assumed their difiereocas 
before the end of the Cambrian period. By tbe same tlm* 
similar change* had affected the crystalline rode* of the Ual- 
vents and parts of Shropshire. ■ It smnld be easy to quote ether 
iostances, out these may suffice. I wfll only add that the fre¬ 
quent abundance Of slightly-altered rock* In these congiomecates 
and grits appear* sigmneant. Such rock* seem to have beeo 
more widely distributed—less local—than they have , been in 
latrr periods. Another carious piece of evidence point* the 
same way. In North America, as is well known, tMre is an 
ancient group of rocks to which Sir W. Logan gave tbe name 
Hnronian, because it was most typically developed In the 
vidnity of Lake Huron. Gradually great confusion arose as to 
what inis term really designated. But now, thanks to our fdlow- 
worken on the other side of the Atlantic, tbe fogs, gendered in 
the laboratory, are being dispelled by the light of microscopic 
research and the fresh air of the field. We now know that the 
lluronian group in no case consists of very highly-altered rocks, 
though some of its member* are rather more changed than is 
usual with the British Cambrians, than which they are supposed 
to be slightly older. Conglomerates are not rare in the 
Hnronian. Some of these consist of granitoid fragments in a 
quartzoae matrix. We cannot doubt that tbe rock was once a 
pebbly sandstone. Still the matrix, when examined with the 
microscope, dlfferi from any Palceozoic sandstone or quartsite 
that I have yet seen. Among grains of quartz and felspar 
are scattered numerous flakes of mica, brown or white, 'fhe 
form of these is so regular that I condude they have 
been developed, or at least completed, in situ. More¬ 
over, the quartz and the felspar no longer retain the 
distinctly fragmental character usual in a Palmozoic grit, but 
appear to have received secondary enlargement. A rock of frag¬ 
mental origin to some extent has simulated or reverted to a truly 
crystalline structure. In regard to the larger fragments we can 
affirm that they were once granitoid rock, but in them also we 
note incipient changes such as the development of quartz and 
mica from felspar (without any indication of pressure), and 
there is reason to think that these changes were anterior to the 
formation of the pebbles. 

To sum up the evidence. In tbe oldest gneissoid rocks we 
find structures different from those of granite, but bearing some 
resemblance to, though on a larger si^ than, the structures of 
vein-granites or the surfaces of larger masses when intrusive in 
sedimentary deposits. We find that pressure alone does not 
produce structure* like these in crystalline rocks, and that when 
It gives rise to mineral banding this is only on a comparatively 
minute icale. We find that pressures acting upon ordinary 
sediments in ralieoz:>io or later times do not produce more than 
colourable imitations of crystalline schists. We find that when 
they act upon the latter the result differs, and is generally dis¬ 
tinguishable from stratification-foliation. We see that elevation 
of temperature obviously facilitates changes, and promotes 
coarseness of structure. We see also that the rocks in a crystal¬ 
line scries which appear to occupy the highest position teem to 
be the least metamorphosed, and present the strongest resem¬ 
blance to stratified rocks. Lully, we see that mineral change 
appears to have taken place more readily in the later Archiean 
times than it ever did afterward*. It seems, then, a legitimate 
induction that in Archaean time* conditions favourable to mineral 
change and molecular movement—in short, to metamorphism— 
were general, which in later age* have become rare and .local, 
lo that, as a rule, these gneisses and schists represent the 
foundation-stone* of the earth's crust. 

On tbe other side what evidence can be offered ? In the first 
place, any number of vague or rash assertions. So many of 
these have already come to an untimely end, and I have spqnt 
so much time and money in attending their executions, that I 
do not mean to trouble about any more tilt its advocates etwre** 
themselves wHIhig to let the question stand or fall on that uane. 
Next, the statement of some of the ablest men among tbe 
fenndersof,our science, that foliation is-more- nsarljr connected 
with cleavan than unth structure* suKcsiive of it^iftcatioo, la 
regard to this 1 have already admits, in the case of the more 
coarsely orystalline rocks, what is practically idemksl wUh 
their claim, for they alao assert that when tbe banding was 
produced, very free movement of the constitnenu was poMhIe; 
and in regard to the rest 1 moat ask whether they were speritlng 
of cleevage-foliatioa or stratificaikm-fotiatfon, which had Bot 
then been distingniihedi and I know in some inaumM what the 
answer wfll be. The third objcctioo is of a genermi natute. To 
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pment the poMibility of mitftatement I will »ve hue quote- 
tkm I—" To • geolo^ (especially one belonpng to the school 
of Lvetl) it is equally difficult to conceive that thei^ should be a 
broad distinction between the metamorphic rocks of Archaean 
and post'Archtean age respectively, as that the pre>Tertlary 
volcanic rocks should be altogether different in character ftom 
those of Tertiary and recent times.” Of course in this state¬ 
ment much depends on the sense attached to the epHhet “broad.” 
As an abstract proposition I should admit, as a matter of course, 
that horn similar causes simiiar consequences would always 
follow, Bat in the latter part of the quotation lurks a pttitio 
frincipii. During the periods mentions volcanic rocks appear, 
as we should expect, to have been ejected from beneath the 
earth’s crust similar in composition and condition, and to have 
solidified with identical environment. Hence the results, allow¬ 
ing for secondary changes, should still be similar. But to 
assume that the environment of a rock In early Archaean times 
was identical with that of similar material at a much later 
period is to beg the whole question. My creed, also, is the 
uniformitarian ; but this does not hind me to follow a formula 
into a position which Is untenalile. Other studies with which I 
have some familiarity have warned me that a blind orthodoxy is 
one of the best guides to heresy. “The weakness and the 
logical defect of uniformitarianism these are Prof. Huxley’s 
words—"is a refusal, or at least a reluctance, to look beyond 
the ‘ present order of things ’ and the bejne content for all 
time to regard the oldest fossiliferous rocks as the Ultima 7 huh 
of our science.” Now, speaking for myself, I see no evidence 
since the time of these rock«, as at present known, of anv very 
material difference in the condition of things on the earths sur¬ 
face. The relations of sea and land, the climate of regions, 
have been altered; but because 1 decline to revel in extern- 
poriied catastrophes, and because I believe that in Nature order 
has prevailed and law has ruled, am I therefore to stop my 
inquiries where life is no longer found, and we seem approaching 
the firstfruita of the creative power ? Because palaeontology is, 
perforce, silent j because the geologist can only say, “ I know 
no more," must I close my car to those who would turn the 
light of other sciences upon the dark places of our own, and 
meet their reasoning with the exclamation, “This is not written 
in the book of uniformity " ? To do this would be to imitate 
the silversmiths of old, and silence the teacher by the cry, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 

'What, then, does the physicist tell us was the initial condition 
of this globe ? I will not ^o into (he vexed question of geological 
time, though as a geologist I roust say tliat we have reason to 
complain of Sir W. Thomson. Years ago he reduced our credit 
at the bank of time to a hundred millions of years. We grumbled, 
but submitted, and endeavoured to diminish our drafts. Now 
he bos suddenly put up the shutters, and declared a dividend of 
less than four shillings in the pound. 1 trust some aggrieved 
shareholder will prosecute the manager. However, as a eaufe 
ciMrt is too long a business for the end of an evening, I will 
merely say that, while personally I see little hew of arriving at 
a chronological scale for the age of this earth, I do not believe 
in its eternity. What, then, does the physicist tell us must 
have been in the beginning? I pau by those eerliest ages, 
when, as “Ilion, like a mist, rose into towers,” so fiom the 
blowing cloud the great globe was formed. 1 pass on to a con¬ 
dition more readily apprehended by our faculties—the time, the 
(ftuitttnliar tia/tts of Leibnits, when the molten globe had 
crutted over, and its present history began, Rigid uniformi- 
tarlan though you may be, you cannot deny that when the veiy 
surface of the ground was at a temperature of at least looo* F., 
there was no ram, save of glowing ashes—no river, save of molten 
fire. Now is endibg a long history with which the uniformitarian 
must not reckon—of a time when many compounds now existing 
were not dissolved but dissociated, for combination under that 
envirofiroent wu impouible. Yet there was ttill law and atill 
order—nay, the prei^ law and order may be said even ifien 
to have bad a ratential existence—neverthelesa (p the uniformi- 
tatian gnome, had such there been, every new'combination of 
elements wouht have been a npw shod; to Us faith, a new 
miracle (n the earth’s history. But at the tiroes mentioned 
above, though oxygen and hydrogen could combine, water 
oQuU not yet rest upon the rtfadj of ^ 

What doea that mean? ’Thia, that asaumbig the wafoe of tbe 
ocean equivalent to a spherical then of the euA’* raduu 
aojdfwp miles thick, ihe yi^ Idva-stream .would oostyolidate 
under a presaure of abo.ut 3id artncMpherei, equivalent toTnearly'! 


4000 feet of average rock.' But on tbe practical beating of this 
eonaidemtlon I will not dwell. Let ns pass on to a time whidi, 
according to Sir W. Ihomaon, would rather quickly arrive, 
uhtn the surface of the crust had cooled by radiation to its 
present temperature. Let ns, merely for illut (ration, take a 
aurface tem^rature of 50° F. (nearly (hat of London), and 
assume that the present rise of crust temperature is 1° F. for 
even 50 feet of descent, which is rather too rapid. If so, 
aia’^F. is reached at 8100 feet, and 250° F. at 10,000 feet. 
Though the latter temperature is far from high, yet we should 
expect that under such a pressure chemical changes would occur 
with much more facility than at the surface. But many Polseo- 
xoic or even later rock maaws con now be examined which at a 
former period of their history have been buried beneath at least 
10,000 feet of sediment j yet the alteration of their comtituents 
has been small ■ only the more unstable minerals have been 
somewhat modified, the more refractory are unaffected. But 
for a limited period after the eonsiittntior status, the increase of 
crust temperature in dercending would be far more rapid ; when 
one-twenty-fifth o( the whole period from that epoch to the pre¬ 
sent had elapsed, and this is no inconsiderable Iraction, the rate 
of increase would be t" for every 10 feet of descent. Suppose, for 
the sake of comparison, the surface temperatuie as before, the 
boiling-point of nater would be reached at 1620 feet, and at 
10,000 feet, instead of a temperature of 250° F., we should have 
one of 1050“ K. But at the latter temperature many rock 
masses would not be perfectly solid,’ According to Sorby, the 
steam cavities-in the Fonza trachyte must have formed, and thus 
(he rock have been still plastic at so low a temperature as 
680° F. At this period, then, the end of the fourth year of the 
geological century, whatever ) e its units, structural changes in 
Igneous and chemidal changes in sedimentary rocks roust have 
occurred more readily than in any much later period in the 
world’s history. A temperature of aooo* F., sufficient to melt 
silver—more than sufficient to melt many lavas—would have 
been reached at a depth of about 4 miles. It would now be 
necessary to descend for at least 20 miles in order to arrive at 
this zone. It, during the ninety-six years of the century, has 
been changing its position in tbe earth’s c.-usl, more slowly as 
time went on, from the one level to the other. 

There is another consideration, too complicate for full 
discussion, too uncertain, perhaps, in its numerical results 
to be more than mentioned at present, which, however, 
seems to me important. It is this, that in very early times, 
as shown by Prof. Darwin and Mr. Davison, the zone in 
the earth’s crust, at which lateral thrust ceases and tension 
begins, roust bare been situated much nearer to the surface 
than at present If now, at 1Qie end of the centuty, it is at the 
depth of 5 miles, it was, at the end of the founh year, 
at a depth of only i mile. Then, a mass of rock, 10,000 
feet below tbe surface, would be nearly a mile deep in tbe zone 
of tension. Possibly this may explain the minerd banding of 
much of our older granitoid rock, already mentioned, and the 
colncideDoe of foliation with what appears to be stratification in 
tbe later Archsean schists, as well as the certainly common coin¬ 
cidence of microfoliation with bedding in the oldest indubitable 
sediment Sk 

Pressure, no doubt, has always been a most important factor 
in the metamorphism of rocks ( but there is, I think, at present 
some danger in over-esliinating this, and representing a partial 
statement of truth as the whole truth. Geology, like many 
human beings, suffered from convulsions ip its infancy t now, in 
its later years, 1 apprehend an attack of ptresaure pn the brain. 

The first deposits on the solidiGed. crust of the earth would 
obviously be igneous. As water condensed, denudation would 
begin, and stratified deposits, mechanical and chemical, become 
posable, In addition to detrital volcanic materi^. But at that 
time tbe crust itseW; and even stratlfied'dapoiiw, would often be 
kept for a cooiklertliie period at a temperature aimilar to tt«t 
afterwards pvodnoed by the invasion of an intrusive Thus 

not opiy rocks of igneous origin (including volcauc ashes) would 
predominale in the lowest foundation-stones,-but also secondary 
ohoMcs would occur more readily, and even the sediments or 
preclmtoies Mieald be. greatly metamorphosed. Strain set up 
w a faUing tempesnturt would produce, In masses still plastic, 
bonded scnicl«li«b' which, under the peculiar dreumstonces, 
and that of ssson reek 
hat beoa ohserrsd in 
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night qccur.j,f rofki now coan^ cryitallioe. Ai time went 
on, trub wctaM predominate oyer extravayated ma¬ 

terial!, and Qies^^oald be Leis «qd leas affected by chemical 
change*, and Would more and more retain their oriainal charac¬ 
ter. Thu! we should exMct.'that as we retraced the earth's 
course through " the corridor o/ time,” we should arrive at rocks 
whidt, though.crystalline in structure, were evidently in great 
part e^mentary in origin, and should beyond them find rocks 
of more coorscly-crystamne texture and more dubious character, 
which, however, probably were in pan of a like origin ; and 
should at last reach coarsely-crystallinc rocks, in which, while 
occasional sediments would be possible, the majority^ were 
originally igneous, though modified at a very early period of 
^mrhWory. This correiponds with what we find in Nature, 
when we apply, cautiously and tentatively, the principles of 
interpretation which guide us in stratigraphical geology. 

I have stated as briefly as possible what I believe to be 
facts. I have endeavoured to treat these in accordance with 
the principles of inductive reasoning 1 have deliberately 
abstsrned from invoking the aid of “deluges of water, floods 
of Are, Ixtiling oceans, caustic rains, or acid-Taden atmospheres,’’ 
not because 1 hold it impossible that these can have occurred, 
but because I think this epoch in the earth's hUtory so remote 
and so unlike those which followed, that it is wiser to pass it 
by for the present. But unless we deny that any rocks formed 
anterior to or cosev.nl with the first beginning of life on the 
globe can be preserved to tlie present time, or, at least, be 
oapable of identification (an asidmption wliich seems to me 
■gratuitous and unphilosopnicol) then I do not see how we can 
avoid the conclusion to which we are led by a study of the 
foundation-stones of the earth's crust—namely, that these were 
formed under conditions and modified by eavironinents which, 
rluring later geological epochs, must have been of very excep¬ 
tional occurrence. If, then, this conclusion accords with the 
results at which students of chemistry and students of physics 
have independently arrived, I do not think that we are justified 
tin refusing to accept them, because they lack the attractive 
brilliancy of this or that hypothesis, or do not accord with the 
■words m which a principle, sound in its es'cnce, has been 
formulated. It is true in science, as In a yet more sacred 
ahing, that "the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” 


SYSTEMATIC RELATIONS OF PLAtY- 
PSYLLUS AS DETERMINED DY TUB EARVA. 
pROF. C. V. RILEY, in a paper read at a recent meeting of 
the National Academy^of Science (U.S.A.), drew attention 
-to the unique character of Platypsyllus <asUnf, a parasite of the 
beaver; and gave an epjtome of the literature on the subject, 
■showing how the insect had puzzled syslemniists, and had 
been placed by high authority among the Culeoplera and the 
'Mallaphaga, and made the type even of a new order. He 
showed the value, as at once settling the <iuesiion of its true 
■position, of a knowledge of the adolescent states. He had had 
■since November iSSfi gome 14 specimens of the h 
■obtained frum a beaver near West i’oint, Nebraska, and 
•recently been led to study his material at the instance ol 
Dr. Geo. H. Horn, of Philadelphia, who at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Entomological Society of Washington announced 
the discovery of the larva by one of his correspondents the 
present spnng, and will publish a full description of it. Prof. 
iKUey indicated the undoubted Coleoplcrological characteristics 
-of the'insect in the imago state, laying screws on the large 
scutellum and five-jointed tarsi, which at once remove it from 
the Mallophaga, none of which possess' these characters. He 
altoshowM tMt tbc.larva fully corroborates its Coleoptcrological 
podtiou, and that its'generalsfructure, and particularly the traphi, 
anal cerd, and jitcuMpod, ednfirm its Clavicorn affinities. He 
showed tlmtthe atropUed. mandibles in the imago really existed os 
described by Le Conte, and 4hat even in the larva they were 
feeble and of doubtful service in mastication. He mentioned, as 
confirmatory of these condtsions, the finding by one of bis 
agents, Mr. A. Koebele, of; Leptioillus ttbe Coleoptcrological 
nature of whit^ no one haa.’doubted,.and the nean^ ally to 
Platypsyllus), Msodated with fJatypeyllus ujoon heave -skins from 
Alaska j also the parasitism of Leptinus upon mice. He paid a 
high compliment to the jadgmint end deep knowledge of the late 
X>r, Le Conte, whose work dh the Imago deserves the highest 
ipraisc, and whose eonclusloM were thus vindicated. “Katy- 
Ijsyllas therefore,” he concluded, "is a good Coleopteron, 


in all the diaracteri in which it to strongly approaches thp 
Mallophaga it oilers merely an illusttation 01 modincafion due to 
food, habit, and environment. In this particular it ia, however, 
of very great interest as one of the most alriking iHustratldns ire 
have of variation ip similar lines through the influence of pnirely 
external or dynamical conditions, and wharC genetic conoecdon 
and heredity play no part whatever. It is at the same lime 
interesting because of its synthetic characteristics, being evidently 
an ancient type, from which «e get a very good idea of tWe 
connection in the past of some of the present well-defined 
orders of insects. ” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Atti della K. Aceademia del Ltd^) July and August 1888.— 
In both of these numbers G. Vicentini and D. Omodei continue 
their important inquiries on the thermic expansion of certain 
binary alloys in the liquid state. So far they have arrived at 
the following general conclusions : (l) the variation of volume 
npanying liquid metallic mixtures is extremely alight; 
10 relation can be established between the variations of 
volume that acconijiany the formation of alloys in the solid and 
liquid states; (3) the variation of density at the moment of 
solidification is in general less than would be the case were the 
constituent metals to preserve in the alloys the value that they 
possess In the isolated state; (4) the binary alloys of lead and 
tin, of tin and bismuth, and of tin and cadmium, possess in 
the state of perfect fusion an expansion equal to that lesulling 
from the sum of the expansions of the associated metals ; (5) 
the alloy of Bi,Pb possesses a coe/Boient of expansion far greater 
than the snm of the expansions of the constituent metals. These 
experiments, which conclude for the present with a preliminary 
study of the antimony and zinc alloys, have been carried out at 
the physical laboratory of the University of Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Rtvisla SeUntiJico-Industriale, October.—Experiments made 
with Crookes’s radiometer, by Prof. Pietro Lancetta. The 
experiments here described have been undertaken chiefly for the 
purpose of making a synthesis of certain phenomena which are 
more easily produced by this apparatus than by any other means. 
It IS also shown that the radiometer may in some cases be more 
advantageously employed than the ordinary thermometer, 
especially in testing certain laws regarding latent and luminous 
heat, Crookes’s instrument being sensible both to the dark and 
luminous wave of the solar rays. 'The results of the experi¬ 
ments show generally that in a homogeneous medium the 
radiation of the thermo-luminous wave is propagated In a 
straight line ; that the luminous wave is propagated in vacua ; 
that the intensity of the thermo-luminous wave is in inverse ratio 
to the square of the distance; that the evaporation of fluids as 
well as the rarefaction of gaseous bodies is accompanied by a 
lowering of the temperature, while the condensation of gas 
develops beat. 

JottrHol of the Russian Chemical and Physical Sodely, vol. xx. 
fasc. 6.—On the speed and the products of decomposiiion of the 
chlorate and chlorite of Jitbium, by A. PoUlitzin, being the second 
part of an inquiry into the properties of galloid compounds. 
The decomposition of the two aixtve-mentioned salts, as well as of 
the bromaie of barium, is best explained according to the law of 
unstable equilibrium indicated by the author in his former works, 
and which he sums up as follows : in each chemical reaction the 
equilibrium of the s^lem depends upon the values of their 
atomic weights, their masses, and their slock of potential 
energy. —On the relation between the rotatotjf power and the 
refraction of organic compounds, by J. Kunonnikoff, first part.— 
On the action of organic iodides on natrium-nitro-ethane, by N. 
Sokoloflt.—Obituary notice of Prof. Wroblewaki, by S. 
Lamaniky.r-The total eclipse of the sun of Auj^st 10, 1887, by 
N. Egoroff; and on the results of meteorolo^cal ob^rvi^ni 
during the some eclipse, by N. Hesehus. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Loudon. 

Roynl Society, Majr 31.—"On the Effect of Occluded 
Gates on the Thermo-eicctrtc Properties of Bodies and on iMt 
Resistancee; alao on the Thermo electric and other Properties 
of Graphite and Carbon,” By James Monckmon, O.’^ 
Communicated by Pirof, J. J. Thomion, P.R.S. 
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A pieoe «f'^l«tiDnm wire aboat 18 icchea long was bent in 
tiM nMdle^ and one-half protected by being coveted with glau ] 
tube and made water-tight at the lower eM. After annealing 
the free portion and toting until perfectly free from all strain 
efikls, it was placed, up to about the middle, in acidulated 
water, and made the negative pole of a battery, and hydrogen 
liberated upon it for a few minutes After being dried it was 
tested with a small flame at distances i cm. along its whole 
length. The.result was a current from free wire towards that 
part on which hydrogen had been produced, greatest at the 
Junction of the free wire end the saturated wire. 

When wires of palladium were used, more powerful effects of 
the same kind were produced. 

Carbon rods were next tried. It was found that when one 
of these rods was heated and placed against the other, the current 
was always from cold to hot below 200* C. 

They were then used as the electrodes in decomposing dilute 
sulphuric acid, dried carefully until no current was produced on 
placing them in contact. On heating either rod and joining 
them as before, a current was produced from hydrogen to oxygen 
across the hot junction. 

The same effect was obtained by decomposing hydrochloric 
acid solution. 

JiesistaHct. —To get rid of possible error from change of te#»- 
perature, two wires of equal length and section were used and 
balanced against each other. 

These were placed in water, and a current passed from the one 
to the other, allowed to remain in the acid a little to cool if 
necessary, and afterwards removed, dried, and placed in an 
empty glass vessel surrounded with a considerable quantity of 
water. There they rested until the temperature became the 
same as the water. When measured, the resistance of the wire 
containing the hydrogen was found to have increased about one- 
thousandth part, 

Carbtn, —Two thin rods about amm. diameter were electro¬ 
plated at the ends and soldered to insulated copper wires. 

When used os the poles of a battery the change of resistance 
was considerable, but greater on the rod that had been the posi¬ 
tive pole. By using a platinum electrode, hydrogen or oxygen 
was produced at will ujxjn the same rod, the other rod remaining 
unchanged. It then appeared that oxygen increased the resist¬ 
ance much more than hydrogen, rising in some cases as high ns 
nine times; that when oxvgen was liberated twice or thrice in 
succession the resistance increased each time. This continued 
increase was probably due to chemical changes produced by the 
active oxygen. Hydrogen pave an increase of resistance, not 
conticning beyond a certain point, and not becoming greater on 
repeated charging with the gas. 

Generally al-o the effect of the hydrogen was temporary, dis¬ 
appearing, wholly ill some cases, partially in others, when short 
circuited, 

Sujxrfosition of PolaHvUion. —Part of the change in the 
carbon is evidently produced by the mechanical action of the 
gases evols'ed, and by the chemical action of the oxygen ; both 
of these will, however, produce permanent changes. That only 
part of the action is to be explained in this way is shown by the 
previous experiments. It is, however, further demonstrated by 
using two carbon rods in decomposing acidulated water; after 
passing the current for one minute, reverse it for one-tenth of a 
second and immediately join up to a galvanometer. A short but 
violent deflection appears for tne latter contact, gradually falling 
to tero and passiiw to the other aide, where it remains for " 
considerable time, though with much decreased quantity. 

The same thing was bbtained with platinum electrodes. The 
second contact must be very short, or the former poloruation 
disappears. 

1 htrme-eltctric and other Properties 0/ Graj^Ue atuiCarion. 

In making the previous expenments, I bad occasion to place 
the heated end of one carbon rod in contact with the cedd end of 
another. The temperature of the hot end was varied from 30* C. 
to a red heat, whilst the cold end was kept at about 17’C, 

Currents of electricity were of course produced. When the 
temperature of the hotter rod was raised but slightly, the current 
wms from cold to hot through the point of contact, but when it 
was raised to a red heat the current passed from hot to cold. 

I was led to expect that the line of carbon in a thermo-electric 
diogito, in which the area of the space between the lines is pro- 
pomontl 10 the electromotive force, would show a bend of some 
Kind, and as no researches wci« known showing snolt C bend, 
it appeared desirable to test it Qa>^tly- 

Kear one end of a carbon vod a bole, about 5 ma 


was drilled, and into this the end of a platinum wire was inserledf 
and fixed by being wedged with a piece of-ro^,carbo*.. The- 
whole vas thoroughly covered with Indian ink, which, whem 
dry, was again covered with cltn. The carbon rod was insulated 
from the platinum u ires, and they from each other by thin sheet 
asbestos and mica, by which means it was insulated from the 
vessel ia which it was placed, and luted with clay to prevent 
access of air. From several stjries of experiments a 
eleclric line was calculated, and found to rise from 0° to 250°, 
beyond which it descended at the same rate. 

OU.tr Changes in the Properties of the Body at the same 
Temperature. 

This change in the thermo electric power of carbon is accom¬ 
panied by other changes. The resistance, the expansion, and 
t le sneiii-c heat all .appear to undergo a corresponding alteration,, 
as the following summary of results shows:— , 

Be’ow V5o" C. Abjvc jjo" C. 

A. Effect of contact of Current from Current from 

hot and cold car- cold to hot. hot to cold, 

bon. 

B. Thei mo-electric line Rises. Falls. 

C. Rate of decrease of l>iminishes. Increases^ 

rr.sislanceperde-. , 

gree per ohm 

D. The rate of increase Increases. Decreases. 

of the coefficient 
of expansion 

F.. Rate of increase of Fairly regular, Falls to half, 

the sjrecific heat 

Geological Society.—November 7.—Dr. W. T. Blanford, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The following communica¬ 
tions were read ;—The Peimian rods of ihe teiceslershire- 
coal-lield, by Horace T. Brown. According to Mr. Brown, 
the Peimian rork.s, of the Leicestershire coal-fteld belong to the- 
same area of deposition as those of Warwickshire and South 
Staffordshire, all having formed part of the delrital deposits of 
Ihe Permian lake which extended northwards from Warwick¬ 
shire and Worcestershire, and which bad the Pennine chain on its 
eastern mergin. He pointed out the dissimilar nature of these 
deposits to those of the eastern side of the Pennine chain fronv 
Nottingham to the coast of Durham. There were proofs of the 
existence of aland barrier, owing to the uprising of the Carbonifer¬ 
ous,between the district round NoUiogham and the Leicestershire 
coal-6eld. T he most northerly e.xposure of the Leicestershire 
Permians is thirteen miles south west of those of South Notts, 
He indicated the probable epurse of the old coast-line of the 
western Permian lake. Denudation had hared some of Ihe 
older Palseoroics of their overlying Coal-measures, and it is the 
rearranged talus from the harder portions of these older rocka 
which now forms the brecciated hands in the Leicestershire Per¬ 
mians. The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion, 
in which the President, Prof. Bonney, Mr. Whitaker, Prof. 
Blake, and Mr. Topley took part.—On the superficial geology 
of the central plateau of North-Western Canada, by J. B. 
Tyrrell, Field Geologist of the Geological and Natural History' 
Survey of Canada. The drift-covered prairie extends from 
the west side of the Lake of the Woods to the region 
at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, rising from a height 
of 800 feet on the east to 4500 feet on the we.st, the gentle 
slope being biuken by two sharp inclines known as the Pem¬ 
bina Escarpment snd the Missouri Coteau, giving rise to the 
First, Second, and Third Praire Steppes. The author described 
the older rocks of this region, referring especially to his sub¬ 
division of the Laramie formation into an Edmonton series of 
Cretaceous ege, and a Pascapoo reries forming the hose of the 
Eocene, and then discussed the lupierlicial deposits in the 
following order; <i) Preglacial gravels; occurring along the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, composed of w alerworn quartitte 
pebbles, timilar to those now foiming, and, like them, pro- 
duced. by itreams flowing from the mounlitins ; (2) Boulder- 
el^ or Till; (3) Interracial deposits of straUfied material; 
(4) Morainu; (5) The Karnes or Asar, generallv occurring 
at the bottoms of wide valleys; (6) htratified lieposits and 
beech-ridges which have been formed at the bottoms and alopg 
the margins of fresh water lakes lying along the fool of the 
ice-sheet; 47) Old Drainage-channels. Some remarks mi this 
paper were fbodh by the President, Dr, Ilinde, Mr. Whitaker, 
Mr., Topley, km iai. Marr. 
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Acmdtmjr of Scienctt, November ia.~M. Juneen In the 
^ir.—On the cultiveHon of the lanere'cared variety of «beet 
In 1887 wii 1888. by MM. E. Poiton end P. P. Dehdrehi. The 
muitt of two yeert’ cxpeMee is vnriom perti of Fnnce $bow 
that thi* variety of rtid wheat yield* snder favoonbie condition* 
crop* which tilt UteHy would have been thonght fabaloui. It 
tocceed* best on welI.driiDed heavy clay soils in the central nod 
northern provinces, and if well manni^ and sosm in regular 
furrows gives splendid return*; it also show* more power of 
resisting the destructive action of wind and rain than any 
other kind.—On the nature of milk, by M. A. B^champ. Thi* 
i* a reply to the question, Does milk contain any anatomical 
element* of the system, and if so, do the lacteous globule* re¬ 
present any of thM elements ? The author's studies lead to the 
conclosion that milk is not an emulsion ; that the lacteous 
globule* are real adipose vesicle* dn a free state, and that cows’ 
milk contains, beiides caseine, other albuminoid substances, not 
in a free slate, but combined in solution with alkalies.—Calcula¬ 
tion of the tension* of sundry vapours, by M. Ch. Antoine. 
Here the general formula log / - A ^ D - is applied to 

a number of vapours such as benzene, chloroform, alcohol, 
carbon chloride, ether, acetone, and carbonic acid, and the 
comparative results are given for the live temperatures that 
served as the base for the calculation of Regnault's new formula. 
The 6nal formulas thus obtained, which had never been worked 
out by Regnault, mu<t henceforth be adapted in studying the 

R ies of the vapour of acetone.—A new method of improv- 
1 capacity of vetr long telegraphic linet, by M. Fernand 
Godfroy. This method consists in establishing at each ex- 
tremih’ of the line a coonectioa with earth, having a coefficient 
of seli-induction powerful enough, if not to compensate the usual 
waste, at least greatly to diminish it by the inverse eflecta which 
the self-induction tends to produce. The method has already 
been tried with marked success, on several underground lines, 
amongst others that between the Paris central station and 
Angoulitne, a distance of 300 miles. Here it was found 
posillile to signal at the rate of twenty words per minute with 
an oniiiary Morse apparatus, without any intermediate or local 
translator, and utilizing one direction only of the current.—On 
the silicated combinations of glucine, by MM. P. Hautefeuille 
and A. Perrey. The elements of a leucite or volcanic schorl with 
alumlni* or glucine base (4SiO^ AI.Oj.KO, or 4Si0y,UI,0|, 
KO), heated between 6oo' and 800” C. with an excess of neutral 
vanadate of polossa, are rapidly mineralized. But the nature of 
the resulting crystals varies in the coarse of the same operation 
according as the mineralizing agent yields to the product by 
which an increasing portion of its alkali is crystallized. Thus 
this product is homogeneous only under exceptional conditions, 
and as a rule is a mixture of several chemical species, whose 
separstion is here studied.—Presence of glycolic acid and of 
normal propylenedicarbonic acid in the grease of sheep’s wool, 
by MM. A. and F. Bnisne. In the process of analyzing sheep- 
washings, the authors have succeeded in isolating these two acids, 
which are here deacribed. The latter, with formula COOH— 
CH,—CH,—CH,—COOH, is shown to be a higher homologue 
of succinic acid.—On the Hersiliidae, a new family of parasitic 
Ca^podr,,by M. Eugene Canu. Thanks to his discovery at 
Wimereux of two new genera closely allied to the Hersilia, and 
parasites of various invertebrates, the author has come to the 
conclurion that the Hersilia should constitute a new famiiy a* 
distinct from the Siphonostom* a* they are from the Peltidian*. 
A full anatomical description is given of this family of Her- 
silildse.—On a new geotogicsl map of France, ljy MM. Jacquot 
and Micbi^l Ldvy. This nap, which Is on the scale of 
111,000,000, will be issued by the French Geological Service 
before the dote of the year, and will embody the latest re¬ 
searches, including the unpublished reports for 1884-86.—M. 
du Cbateliier ha* s note ot* tne conunned subsidence of the 
Fiidit^re coast, Brittany; and M. V. Galtier detcribes some 
fresh experiments tendil^ to show the effiescr of intrs-venous 
injections of the virus of rabiSt as a prophylactic against the bite 
of nud dogi . 

Aatrooqmloal Soeletyr, irevenber 3—M. C. Flammarion, 
President, in the choir.—M. Kkoiksent a description of-a son- 
sjjot observed from November la to 25, 1883. This spot, the 
largest ever observed, had «n area over 6fty time* that of a < 
great cirde of the earth. It etdijUted rose-eoloured vtH* in 
teme parts, and the nudai were craned by Uige ydlow arc*.— ; 


M. Gandibett tent a drawing of EratoKbene*, tboMag twelve 
hills arithin the ring, and a mnititnde of smalt enter* oa the 
east—M. Blot, of Clermoiit (Oise), seat an elemeiuary demoa- 

stration of ibe formula p* =: which gives the veloelty 

of a planet in term* of the major axis and of the radius-vector. 
—Observations of meteors, by M. de Alcaatan Pdim at 
Majorca, on June 33, at j'.ao p.m. ; by Barones* Ottenfeli in 
the Gulf of Juan, on July 17, at 9 p.m. ; by M. Henrionnet at 
Troyes, on ^ptember 9, at 9.30 p.m.—Obaervationsofsun-apots, 
by MM. Bn^ihie, Henrionnet, and Loiseau; and of Sawertnal’s 
comet, by MM. GuiUaome and Kropp.—M. Uuiot, of Soistons, 
saw the companion to Sirius witll a 3J-lnch refractor, and 
observed Vesta with the naked eye from September 5 to ao.— 
M. Ferret photographed the moon with a 3J-inch refrador.—M. 
Duprat sent an observation of the lunar eclipse of July 33 
made at Constantine.—M. Lihou observed an occnltaifon of a 
seventh magnitude star by Jupiter. —M. Foray observed Venn* 
on the du of its conjunction, w'th a 4-iDch refrsetor.—The 
.Soddiiis Sdentiliques Flammarion, of Marseilles, Argentan, 
Bruxdles, Jacn, and Bogota, were elected Corresponding 
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JIAUPTMANN ON HARMONY AND METRE. 
The Nature of Harmony and Metre. By Moritz Haupt¬ 
mann. Translated and Edited by W. E. Heathcote, 

M.A. (London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1888.) 
HE author of this singular book was a noted man in 
the German musical world. He was not only an 
eminent violinist (pupil and intimate friend of Spohr), 
but a composer of merit, and, what is more to our pur¬ 
pose here, a great authority on the theory of music and 
the laws of composition. In 1842 he was appointed, 
on Mendelssohn's recommendation, Cantor and Musik- 
Direclor of the celebrated Thomas-Schule at Leipzig, 
and Professor of Counterpoint and Composition at the 
new Conservatorium in tliat city, filling these posts till 
his death in 1868. He was undoubtedly the foremost 
teacher in Europe, and his legion of pupils comprised 
many who afterwards became musicians of great emin¬ 
ence, including F. David, Curschmann, Burgmuller, the 
Baches, Joachim, von Bulow, Mr. Cowen, and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. He was, moreover, a highly educated man 
and a Doctor of Philosophy. Hence any writings on 
music by him could not fail to command attention. His 
best-known work is a series of letters to his intimate 
friend, Hauser, the Director of the Conservatoire at 
Munich, full of spirit, admirable criticism, and deep 
musical knowledge. 

Hauptmann’s scientific turn of mind led him to study 
earnestly the problem which has occupied so many 
thinkers ever since music has had any consistent form— 
namely, to discover how the structure which, for some 
reason or other, seemed most appropriate for it, could be 
accounted for and explained on philosophical principles. 
The Greeks talked vaguely of the music of the spheres, 
and learned men of later days referred it to arith¬ 
metical proportions ; both with as much reason as modem 
English musicians join in the ignis-fatuus hunt after 
“natural systems of harmony.” Hauptmann sought the 
explanation in the depths of German metaphysics, and 
having satisfied his own mind on the matter, he brought out, 
in 1853, an elaborate volume which he called “ Die Natur 
der Harmonik und der Metrik, zur Theorie der Musik,” 
of which the book now before us is an English version. 
It appears by a part of the original preface (omitted by 
the present translator) that he had already introduced 
the system into his “musikalisch-theoretischen Cursus," 
and there is no doubt it attracted considerable attention 
in Germany. A second edition of the book was published 
in 1873. 

But in the meantime the matter had assumed a new 
shape, through the labours of another German philo¬ 
sopher, Helmholtz. He had the advantage over Haupt¬ 
mann of a large practice in experimental physics; hence 
it occurred to him to attack the problem on the physical 
side, and the result was the well-known epoch-making 
work, published in 1863, “ Die Lehre von den Tonemp- 
findungen als physiologische Grundlage fur die Theotfe 
der Mustk,” He inveiUgMed, far more thoroughly.,t^ : 
anyone had done before thh physical properties oC mu^cal 
sounds, and their phyali^agical effects on the mr. He I 
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showed, with the aid of the facts thus obtained, that the 
structure of music generally in use was due partly to the 
nature of the sounds of which it was composed, and 
partly to artificial considerations which had presented 
themselves to musical composers on aesthetic and artistic 
grounds. This swept away the necessity for any abstruse 
metaphysical speculations; and we strongly suspect that 
if Hauptmann had waited till Helmholtz’s discoveries had 
been made known, the present treatise would never have 
appeared. 

It is a question, under these circumstances, how far it 
was worth while to reproduce the book in English ; how¬ 
ever, here it is ; and anyone interested in musical meta¬ 
physics, or metaphysical music, and who is unable to 
read the original, may puzzle over it to his heart’s content. 
It is a handsome volume, and the translation is (so far as 
we have been able to compare it) carefully and intelli¬ 
gently done. .Some of the language may seem uncouth, 
.and much of it obscure, but this is inevitable from the 
nature of the original, the rendering of which must often 
have been a tough job. The translator has prefixed an 
introductory essay, and there is an appendix, entitled “ A 
Short Analysis of Hauptmann’s Treatise,” which, as we 
do not find it in the original, we presume is the 
translator’s also, though he does not say so. 

The main feature of the work is the application, to 
musical structuie, of the philosophy of Hegel. It would 
be useless here to attempt to discuss this elaborate 
subject, or even to describe it. All «e can do is to insert 
a few extracts to gi\ e an idea of what sort of thing a 
person must expect who would take up the work. 

As a general point of dep.irture, the translator tells us 
that— 

“ The fundamental idea of the philosophy is that every 
notion—as key, scale, seventh chord, resolution, and so 
on—is made up after this„fashion, / e. that it possesses 
three elements, involving an antithesis and a reconcile¬ 
ment, and that one of the three elements is the root from 
which the other two, and so the whole construction, 
spring. This, Hauptmann regards as self-evident, and 
it is the basis of Hegelian metaphysics.” 

The author then says:— 

“ For the first step it will only be requisite to acquire 
an inward conception of the notion of the formative process 
in its wholeness, in the unity of its three elements with 
which we become acquainted in their first utterance, as 
the intervals of the octave, fifth, and third. This notion 
is and remains everywhere the same, in every formation 
and transformation. It is the notion that something, 
which at first subsists for intuition in immediate totality 
(octave), parts from itself into its own opposite (fifth), 
and that then this opposite is in its turn abolished 
to let the whole be produced ag^in as one with its 
opposite (triad), as a whole correlated in itself. Going 
in the universal sense of this notion, we shall soon be 
obliged to grant that it no less than comprehends in itself 
the elements of all knowing, and that anything further 
for knowledge i? not conceivable {dass ein Wetieres fur 
die ErkentOmss nicht mehr denkbar ist)." 

Sound it defined as 

“the coming to be of the being which subsists abso¬ 
lutely during rett, and which is alternately abolished and 
-restored. NOt being in self, or dead persistence in rest, 
nor yet being out ot self {ausser-tickiseyn) in the motion, 
it sounding, but eotning to self (jnt-a'ck kommen)." 
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The oclave is 

“the expression for the notion of identity, unity, or 
equality wah self." 

Tlie fifth 

“contains acoustically the det-'rmination that something 
is divided within itself, and thereby the notion of duality 
and inner opposition {sich silbst Entgegengesetstes)'' 

The third contains 

“the notion of identification of opposites; of duality as 
unity ” 

Of the scheme of a major key, as derived from triad 
construction, it is said :— 

“ The organic properly of a membered whole can never 
bercpresentedc.xhaustively, either by symbols and numbers 
or by words ; it can only be spiritually indicated to intel¬ 
lectual feeling, i.e reason, that meets it half-way. 

Now, because this notion has to unite both union and 
separation, it can only be fulfilled in endlessly continued 
passage into contrary and comprehension of all oppo¬ 
sites. Thus it must be conceived as an infinite process, 
and consequently as the notion of eternal becoming, living 
or being real. This is Nature, who, produced as duality 
from the prime unity <yUreinhcit ats Zwaheit hemorge- 
gangen), and busied continually in making her opposites 
be absorbed into one another, is live being itself and 
reality.” 

This is the sort of way in which harmony is treated; 
and the same system is adopted in the latter part of the 
book in regard to metre and rhythm. Most elaborate 
explanations, illustrated with tables and diagrams, are 
given of all varieties of time, rhythm, and accent, and 
they are all etherealired in the same transcendental style. 
For example, in regard to four-timed metre, we are told 
that— 

“ It is this inner reconcilement of separation in unity 
and unity in separation, the completed negation of every 
negativing excluding element, that speaks to us here in 
metrical determination as the essence of the triad, but in 
combinations of notes'as the perfection of harmony ; and 
generally in any guise of phenomenon as the perfected 
notion of determinate reality.” 

Hut we must, in justice to the book, explain that it is 
not entirely given up to Hegel. The translator properly 
remarks that, independently of the theory involved, it 
contains an account, written by a skilful musician and 
experienced teacher, of harmony and metre, in which the 
received rules are explained on general principles, while 
upon particular points new and unexpected light is 
frequently cast. This is true, for, though Hauptmann 
loved Hegel well, he loved music more, and nothing 
could repress bis desire to amplify his explanations upon 
it. It is quite delightful to find him now and then throw¬ 
ing the metaphysics overboard, and breaking out into 
intelligible common-sense language on the facts and rules 
of harmony. One can only regret that this sort of thing 
is not general instead of exceptional. 

We have good precedent for this regret. Hauptmann's 
book was well known to Helmholtz. He studied it care¬ 
fully, made himself master of all its intricacies, and com¬ 
mented on many of his predecessor’s statements and 
opinions with much respect. Yet what judgment did he 
pass upon Hauptmann’s work as a whole ? We wUl give 
the passage in the original, as ft is really a most true and 
effective criticism. He says (original edition, p, 417);— , 


“Ich kann mich nur dem Bedauem anschliessen, 
welches C. E. Naumann ausgedriickt hat, dass so vide 
feine inusikaliscbe AnschaUungen, welche dieses Werk 
enthalt, unnfithiger Weise hinter der abstrusen Termino- 
logie der Hegerschen Dialectik versteekt und desbalb 
einem grOsseren Leserkreise ganz unzuganglich Sind.” 

It is, indeed, a great pity jhat so much excellent musical 
matter, so many “ refined musical views,” as this work 
contains, should be hidden in such an atmosphere of 
impenetrable transcendental fog, and thus tendered 
inappreciable by any large circle of readers. 

There is another reason which adds seriously to the 
difficulty of understanding these portions—that is, the 
use of a complicated system of alphabetical letters in 
varied types to express musical notes, chords, and 
passages, instead of the ordinary musical notation. The 
latter conveys us idea at a single glance ; the former 
requires mental labour which is most wearisome. It is 
true the author explains that he wants in some cases 
greater accuracy than the ordinary notation will give ; 
but this is obtained at a fearful sacrifice of clearness and 
intelligibility, and surely the object might have been 
accomplished in some less repulsive manner. 

It seems odd that the translator, in his elaborate explana¬ 
tory introduction, never mentions or notices Helmholtz in 
any way. One would hardly have expected that in the 
present day, when the science of music has come to be 
based chiefly on Helmholtz’s investigations, a philo¬ 
sophical essay on the subject could have been penned 
without some allusion to them, There arc many passages 
where the comparison seems invited ; for example, Mr, 
Heathcote. says; “The science of music is concerned 
more with the form than the materials.” This is directly 
at variance with the work of Helmholtz, who bases all his 
science on the nature of the materials of music—namely, 
musical sounds—leaving the form to develop itself there¬ 
from. Again, in explaining to us how we are to pro¬ 
ceed to learn and follow out the Hegelian system, the 
translator says 

“ Therefore, when musical sound is said to be unity, we 
are not to think of it as existing as it does now, and 
capable of being distinguished into chords, notes, and 

scales.Musical pitch, tone, or quality of sound, 

wh'ch depend upon the triad, must not be thought of as 
existing before the triad exists, and still less as contributing 
to the formation of the triad.” 

How different this is from the philosophy of Helmholtz, 
who demonstrates to us that the triad is a product 
directly springing out of the physical nature of musical 
sound! 

To sum up, the l>ook is a very remarkable one, the pro¬ 
duct of a great mind, and of a great authority on the sub¬ 
ject it treats of. But we should fear that its interest td 
English readers will be very limited. The Hegelian por¬ 
tion of it, although, as the translator remarks, it may 
serve the metaphysician as an application of this peculiar 
philosophy to a concrete subject, can bi of little use to 
the musician as an explanation of the principles of his 
art. And as to the technical musical matter, which is 
really very valuable, the way to render its value ap¬ 
preciable by the public would be to tr^slate it, not 
'merely into English, but into a kind of langu^^e with 
which musicians are famiftar, and which ordinary minds 
would be ablis to comprehend. W. Pole. 
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BOTANY OF SOCOTRA. 

Botany of Socotra. By Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.D., | 

F.R.S., &c., assisted by other Botanists. Forming 1 

Vol. XXXI. of the Transactions of the Royal Society 

of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh : Grant and Son. London : 

Williams and Norgate. 1888.J 
T 'TNDERtJie auspices of the Royal Society of London 
■w and the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Lr. Bayley Balfour proceeded to Socotra 
early in i8to, accompanied by Mr. A. Scott, .a gardener, 
and joined at Aden by Lieut. Cockburn, for the purpose 
of investigating the natural history of the island. Origin¬ 
ally it was intended that Colonel Godwin-Austen should 
lead the Expedition, but circumst.-inces prevented him ; 
and the Committee, through Sir Joseph Hooker, thereupon 
requested Dr. Balfour—-who had recently completerF'an 
account of the results of his botanical e.xploration of the 
Island of Rodriguea—to undeitake the task. He had just 
been appointed to the Botanical Chair in the Univer-ity 
of Glasgow, and the duties connected therewith demanded 
his presence after the middle of April, therefoie the 
duration of the expedition was necessarily very limited, 
and the time actually spent on the island was little more 
than six weeks, ending on March 30. Nevertheless, the 
botanical collections included specimens of between five 
and six hundred species of Flianerogaiiis, besides Crypto¬ 
gams i though, as might be e.xpected from the hasty 
manner in which the work had to be performed, and the 
short season during which the plants were collected, 
many of the specimens were imperfect. The following 
spiing a party of German naturalists visited the island, 
among them the distinguished African traveller and 
botanist, Dr. Schweinfurth, to whom Dr. Balfour sent a 
catalogue of the plants he himself collected, with the 
gratifying result presently to be explained. 

Fortunately the German Expedition entered upon its 
labours a fortnight later than the time when the British 
Expedition finished its work. Vegetation was then at a 
later stage of development; and Dr. Schweinfurth was 
able to supplement largely Dr. Balfour’s botanical collec 
tions, especially in the direction of much more complete 
material. The unselfish devotion to science displayed 
by Dr. Schweinfurth is eulogized by Dr. Balfour in the 
following words : — 

“ With a generosity which is as pleasing as it is rare, 
he subsequently sent his collections to me in England, in 
order that the whole flora might be worked out in one. 1 
have already had opportunity to express publicly my 
lively appreciation of this act of friendship and self- 
abnwatton, and I wish here to put the fact again on 
record, and to say how much Dr. Senweinfurth’s specimens 
have contributed to the satisfactory working out of the 
details of the flora. The value of his collection must not 
be measured cither by the number of the species, or by 
the species he found which we had not gathered. In the 
excellence of his specimens and their completeness, and 
the way in which they so frequently supplemented, in 
flower and fruit characters, deficiencies in ours--therein 
lay the Value of Schweinfurth’s plants, and 1 cannot 
appraise it too highly.” 

Dy. Balfour elaborated the joint collections at Kew, 
and it was announced in NaTURE five years ago tktt^he 
had completed the deKrfptive part; but delays lo connec¬ 
tion with the production of the plates, which need not be 


particularized, we are informed in the preface, prevented 
the issue of the volume until this year. 

It is satisfactory, however, to be able to congratulate 
Dr. Balfour ,md the Royal Society of Edinburgh on the 
quality of the work now first presented to the public in a 
complete form. Although it may fall considerably short 
of being an account of all the plants that inhabit the 
island, It IS sufficiently full to be of the utmost value to 
the student of systematical and geographical botany. 
Dr. Baltour’s 521 pages of letterpress are illustrated by 
too plates, drawn by W. H. and J. N. Fitch, Mrs. 
Thiselton Dyer, and Miss M. Smith, though mainly by 
the latter lady. Apart from the descriptive matter, the 
geographical distribution of the individual species, and 
the affinities of the flora as a whole, are given in ample 
detail in the form of an introductory essay, which will 
rank high among recent contributions to phytogeography. 
There is also a map on a scale of about 1 { inch to 5 
miles, and a brief sketch of the position, physical features, 
and geology of the island. 

Socotra is situated off tlie north-east corner of Africa, 
about 500 miles from the entrance to the Red Sea, between 
12” and 13” N. lat., and 53° and 54’ E. long. Its extreme 
length from east to west is about 72 miles, its breadth 20 ; 
and it is about 140 miles from the nearest point of the 
Afiican coast, and a little more distant from the Arabian. 
The surface is mountainous, the interior averaging 1000 
feet in altitude, with granite peaks exceeding 4000 feet. 
The main plateau is of limestone deeply cut into ravines 
and valleys. In some places the hills rise abruptly from 
the sea, in others there are intervening sand plains several 
miles m width. The climate is cooler and more humid 
than in the adjacent parts of Africa and Arabia, and in 
some parts there are perennial streams ; but the character 
of the \ egetation generally is that of a dry sterile country. 

Out of S7S Phanerogams,or flowering plants,collected, 
10, including the date and palmyra palms, orange, cotton, 
tamarind, and castor-oil, were undoubtedly planted, and 
many others weeds of wide dispersion ; whilst 206 are 
apparently endemic ; and there arc 20 endemic genera. 
Unfortunately, as I think, Dr. Balfour has not deducted 
the certainly and probably introduced species in his 
analysis of the composition of the flora, hence Ins 
figures representing the percentages of endemic genera 
and species do not reveal the true facts. Thus he 
calculates that 36-5 per cent, of the species, and 6-3 per 
cent, of the genera, are endemic ; and these are high 
percentages, considering the short distance the island is 
separated from the mainland, and indicate a very ancient 
flora; but had he eliminated the species tn question, these 
percentages would have stood oven higher. On the 
other hand, it is a mistake to say (Introduction, p. xlix) 

I that the percentage of endemic species is about the same 
as in Madagascar, where the proportion of endemic 
genera is double that in the Socotra. The percentage 
of endemic species in the Madagascar flora is probably 
at least double that in the Socotran flora, and Mr. Barron, 
in a pajjer he recently read before the Linncan Society, 
j estimated the endemic element at 80 per cent, of the 
spocies. la Brjtish India it is as high as 68 per cent. ; 
in Mexico and Central America combined it reaches 70, 
and in the.wfeole of Australia 80 per Cent. 

I A comjwrison'of the flora of Socotra with that of the 
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Bermudas, which are more than three times the distance 
from the nearest mainland, will f;ive some idea of the 
differences in the age of the two. The latter contains no 
endemic genus, and only about half a dozen species, and 
these are not of a highly differentiated character—one is 
a portion of a very old flora, and the other a flora of 
recent derivation. The small flora of Juan Fernandez 
(which lies about 400 miles from the coast of Chili) con¬ 
tains 31 per cent of endemic genera and 78 per cent of 
endemic species. 

The endemic element in Socotra is distributed over 
fifty-four natural orders, and includes some highly curious 
types, such as Cocculus Balfourii, remarkable for its thick 
rigid cladodes and often leafless condition ; Tkamnosma 
socotrana^ a member of a Mexican genus ; Dirachma, 
ageraniaceousgenusof American affinities; Dendrosicyos, 
unit^ue in the Cucurbitacea: for its arboreous character ; 
Trickocalyx, a new genus of the Acanthaceae ; Cockbumia, 
a new genus of the almost exclusively African Selaginear ; 
and Ccvlocatpus, a new genus of the Verbenaceae, having 
strong American affinities. Of the 136 genera to which 
the endemic species belong, 98 are only known to be 
represented by endemic species ; and of the 3o endemic 
genera, 18 are monotypic. The isolated types of American 
affinities are a repetition of what has also been observed 
in the fauna and flora of Madagascar. 

In summing up, Dr. Balfour finds that the affinities of 
the flora are essentially tropical African and Asian, the 
former more pronounced. A former, though very ancient, 
land connection with Africa he regards as conclusively 
proved, and the evidence strongly favours the supposition 
that it was also united with Arabia. With regard to the 
element of strongest American affinity, its presence 1$ 
still an unsolvable problem. W. B. H. 


THE METALLURGY OF GOLD. 

The Metallurgy of Cold; a Practical Treatise ott the 

Metallurgical Treatment of Gold-bearing Ores. By M. 

Eissler. (London : Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1888.) 
HE title suggests that this little volume is a more 
comprehensive treatise than the author has at¬ 
tempted to write, but it is nevertheless likely to be useful 
to a large class of readers. 

There is a wide-spread belief that, as much of the gold 
in Nature is found in the “native” or metallic state, its 
metallurgy must be comparatively simple; and so it would 
be in nearly ail cases if it were not for the fact that the 
precious metal often occurs in a very fine state of division, 
or in association with sulphides and tellurides of other 
metals. Ignorance as to the true nature of such ores has 
led to their being considered to be “ base ” or “ rebellious,’’ 
and has entailed much loss and disappointment. 

It is asserted, on p. $, that native gold is never quite 
pure, being almost invariably alloyed with silver ; refer¬ 
ence might, however, have been made to the interesting 
deposit of gold of exertional purity recently discovered 
at Mount Morgan, in Australia. 

The author points out that “ the loss on working gold 
ores, even with our moat modern appliances, is still enor¬ 
mous”; and he gives, amqng other statistical statements, 
the results of seven years’ working in Colorado, where 
the average value of the precious meul in the ore, by 


assay, was fp i8r. per ton, while the amount actually ex¬ 
tracted was only fi, showing a loss of over 60 percept A 
large section of the work is devoted to the consideration 
of methods of concentrating the free gold lost during 
crushing and amalgamating, and the processes for ex¬ 
tracting the gold either by amalgamation or by chlorin¬ 
ation. The author writes with a practical experience 
of the processes he describes, but his information is in 
many cases not up to date. 

The illustrations are usually very clear, but in no 
instance is the scale on which they are drawn given, 
and there are too few references to the dimensions of the 
appliances described. The appearance of the illustra¬ 
tions often suggests that they have been borrowed from 
the trade circulars of the makers of mining machinery. 
It would surely have been possible to give a more 
intelligible section of a chlorination works than the one 
(p. 142) which was suitable enough for its purpose when 
It originally appeared as an incidental illustration to an 
Official Report to the United Stales Government pub¬ 
lished in 1873 ; and a far more useful drawing might have 
been found to accompany the description of the refining 
of gold by Miller’s process than the diagrammatic one 
which was drawn eighteen years ago by the v/riter of the 
present review in order to make the nature of the 
process clear in an Official Memorandum. 

More useful information than is to be found in the 
twenty-one pages devoted to assaying might easily have 
been condensed into them, and it is much to be regretted 
that no attempt has been made to deal with the treat¬ 
ment of tellurides, which are so troublesome to the 
I smelter, and have occasioned so much loss. In a future 
edition it would also be well to give a description of the 
process of collecting the precious metals in lead, which 
plays 80 important a part in the smelting of complex 
auriferous ores of lead and copper. Hydraulic mining, 
also, should find a place. Certain defects of style will 
no doubt be corrected in a second edition ; this will be 
welcome, for, although the work is hardly in sufficient 
detail to justify its being called a “ practical treatise,” it 
will be useful, especially to men who are engaged in 
smelting. The author suggests that it contains sufficiently 
full information for “ investors and others interested in 
gold-mining operations who may wish to gain an intelli¬ 
gent insight into the modus operands at the gold-mines.” 
To them it may be warmly recommended, for, although 
the element of speculation can hardly be separated from 
genuine investment in gold-mines, the “ adventurers," to 
use the old name, often deliberately neglect all investi¬ 
gation into the nature of the methods by which they 
hope to profit. W. C. Roberts-AusteN. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Vie^io di L. Fea in Birmania e regioni vicini. II. 

"Trimo saggio sui Ragni Birmat^' Del Prof. T. 

Thorell. (t^nova : Tipographia del R. Istituto Sordo- 

Muti, 1887.) 

Dr. Thorell deserves our best thanks for having begun 
a faunistic work on the spiders of Burmah ; still greater 
would have been our gratitude had bis minute and ex¬ 
haustive descriptions Men accompanied by figures of 
the numerous new species recordeo. One of the great¬ 
est hindrances in the stu^ of exotic araneology u the 
paucity of such worl^ . The present, however^ is not 
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the first contributed, by Dr. Thorell’s labours, for the 
supply of works on the spider-fauna of exotic regions: 
witness his extensive work, “ Studi sui Ragni Males! e 
Papuani,” in three volumes, 1877-81, describing and 
recording over five hundred species of the spiders of 
that richest of all known exotic regions, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago. Up to the time of the publication of the present 
volume, but few Burman spiders were known, the earliest 
being an Epeirid, describe by the late Dr. Stoliczka in 
1869. This was followed, in 1878, by two others recorded 
by Mr. T. Workman, of Belfast; eight more were re¬ 
corded in f88i in Dr. Thorell’s work above mentioned 
(on the spiders of the Malay Archipelago) ; and finally, 
twenty-two more by M. EugCine Simon in 18S4. The 
total number of species of Burmese Araneidea now known 
is-i63, by far the larger portion being new to science. 
Dr. Thorcll records 145 species, of which go are new to 
science, and 130 new to Burmah. These figures doubtless 
give a very meagre idea of the spiders of such a rich 
zoological district as thp Burmese Empire. Not to mention 
its situation in the tropics, Burmah has much in common 
with the productions of China, Siam, India, and the 
Malay Archipelago. We may therefore safely hazard a 
conjecture that the figures given by Dr. Thorell can 
scarcely represent a twentieth part of the spiders of 
Burmah. It is to be hoped that since the—still compara¬ 
tively few—species as yet known have Ireen collated in the 
present work, an impetus will be given to natural history 
collectors to add to our knowledge. For the want of figures 
in Dr. Thorell’s work there is some compensation m the 
concise diagnoses which head each lengthened descrip¬ 
tion. Excepting the introduction, which is in Italian, the 
work is written in Latin. It is exceedingly well got up, 
forming a handsome volume of over 400 pages, and is 
dedicated to the Rev O I’. Cambridge, General A. W. 
M. Van Hasselt, and Dr. Ludwig Koch. The greater 
part of the Burmese spiders described by Dr. Thorell 
were collected by .Signor Leonardo Fea, mostly in Upper 
(or North) Burmah ; and of the rest some were collected 
in its southern and some in its central districts. 

O. P. Cambridoe. 

An Iniroduction to Practical Inorj^anic Chemistry. By 

Wm. Jago, F.C.S., F. I.C. (London; Longmans, 1888.) 
This volume of 72 pages is chiefly taken from the author’s 
“ Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical,” and 
has been separately issued by request. It is doubtless 
sufficiently exact for students who are preparing them¬ 
selves for the “ growing number of examinations in which 
the practical analysis of one or more simple salts is 
required,” and therefore presumably it will serve the end 
for which it was designed ; but it contains many state¬ 
ments that would tend to confuse the genuine student, and 
give his teacher unnecessary trouble. For instance, on 
p. 15 it is stated, that a ” brown ppt. of SnS” is soluble in 
“SAmj, re-pptd. by HCl”; and a little lower down that 
“ Arsenic, arsenious compounds . . . Heated in tube—all 
salts sublime.” Both of these statements have so slender 
a foundation in fact that their direct tendency is to deceive 
the student. These are mere examples that might be 
multiplied considerably. Towards the end of the book, 
tables are given for the “Examination of Mixtures,” and 
wherein they differ from the methods in common use they 
do not appear to be improvements upon them. 

£k TTERS Iro TEE EDITOR. 

[Th* Editor dots not hold himstlf rtsponsiblt for opinions 
txpntstd iy his torrtspondtnis. Ntithtr can kt under- 
ttiht to rttum, or to corrtsfond with iht writtrs of, 
rutcitd manuscripts intonJod for this or any othtr part 
cf NaTurb. No noHct is tahtn of astonymous communi¬ 
cations.] 

Boglnetrs versus “ Professors and College 

Souk of your readers may recollect that last year ^NAtu're, 
voL XXXV. p. 463) I was led to pat the following question to the 


Engineer —“What is the result of divid 
by 2 ^gs? Would it, or would it not, bi 
'll. this 1 have not )ct receivetl an answ 
difficult ! 

I ventiired to put the question liecaiise 
leading article !) asserted that the result 
foot-pounds per minute, by 33,000 foot-) 
power. It had .actually accused me of ign 
the error of such a statement ! 


ing 10 eggs per minute 
e 5 eggs per minute ” ? 
:er ! It must be very 


>, and less busy, than myself. 


the highly-trained Professor or College man.” 
No comment whatever need be made on this. 
A fortnight Inter, in reviewing a book on ll 
the Engineer remarks of Carnot’s principle : — 


There is nothing in the context to qualify this assertion, rather 
there is much to intensify and aggravate it. There is mani¬ 
festly a confusion between temperature and pressure ; but it is 
difficult to find its exact nature ; and the only at all analogous 
case that I can remember is embodied in the indignanl outburst 
of a Celtic siiuleni, hard pressed in an “oral,’^ ‘‘D’ye mane 
to till me, Sor, that walher boils at a hundthred degrees in 
Oireland ? ” 

It might well bethought that we h.ad now gauged the maximum 
of possible nbsuidity. Hut, on .Seplemlicr zS, the kngiiieci under¬ 
took to cniighleti its readers on the subject of Energy ; and the 
effort resulted in some astounding information. 


.Speaking of “the cqualton E - 


“ The received idea is tli.ll, so long as we get E equal lo a 
given number of foot pounds, it is of no consequence whether we 
vary I'or vary M, . . . but if we introduce the element Tunc, 
U'hic/t ought not to he iejl orr/fthe italics are mine] . . . The word 
Energy is unfortunately very v.ague . .” 1 shall presently 

recur to this. 

Octobci 5 is not without its Utile novelty. For, as we arc 
gravely informed, 

“ That much deipiscd faculty, common sense, has always told 
engineers that when a given volume of air is passed through a 
channel or trunk. Us pressure will fall as the trunk augments iu 
dimensions.” 

Even the despised scientific man knows better than that ! ;— 


year’s confusion, and mixes up work and liorse-power in a 
manner truly amazing, 'i'his peculiar phase of his own mind 
is what the Engine) designates as the “vagueness” of the 
word Energy ! 

But the crowning feat is to come. In a very sensible and able 
introductory lecture to hia engineering cl^si at Leeds, Prof. Barr 
took occasion to speak of the advantages of preliminary scientific 
training for engineering students, and protested against the 
mischievous doctrines too often expressed by so-called “prac¬ 
tical men" and their literary champions. He look the opportunity 
of giving a much needed warning against the Inaccuracies of ihe 
Engineir; referrirg (among Others) to that already quoted about 
(he failure of the Second Law of Thermodynamic*. 

He has had his reward ! His difference of opinion from the 
Engineer is, of course, to be ascribed to youth, inexperience, 
want of breadth of knowledge, &c. The Engineer gees so far as 
to 8Ug){est such ugly ideas as “disregard for truth ” j and, having 
done »o, ImwediKety proceeds lo quote me by name as the author 


Frof. Birr U ^bUe able to bold hit o 
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aconiiti u the Engim'cr, were they to come, like torrowH, 
battalion*but what of those many humble bat anient 
students who have hail no scientific instruction, and who have 
been led by circumstance* to rely upon such scientific informa¬ 
tion as they can p ck up from the technical or professional 
journals, too often the only sources available to them ? 

That sucli a question can t>e asked, and with gooil reason, in 
Britain and in this nineteenth century, is a matter for profound 
humiliation. 

How correct is the remark of Paulus Pleydell: —"There arc 
folks before whom one should lake care how they play ihe 
fool ” ! The gicantic joke perpetrated in the recent Presidential 
address to the British Association has been too often taken in 
earnest, and is already liearing fruit of a very different kind from 
any that could have been contemplated by the witty author. It 
IS recorded that a practical joker once ii anaged lo block up ihe 
.Strand with gapinc idiots, siinply by staring at the lion on 
Northamljerluud House, and niullering to himself, " It dui 
wag." What a comment on this is furnisheil by the never-to-l>c- 
excelled discovery recently m.ade by the Enginefr that “the 
Engineer and the Engineer atone is tnc great civilirer,” in who e 
train “ Ihe m.-m of science follows " ; wiih its correlative and 
complementary theorem "The world owes next to nothing to 
the man of pure science ' ' 

The may read oree more, and (I will hope) with 

profit, that memoir of Bankine which he has so strangely mis¬ 
quoted. I would commend to his special nmice the fullou ing 
lines : — 

“(Rankine) did not. indeed, himself design or constnict 
gigantic structures, hut he taught, or was the means of teaching, 
that invaluable class of men to whom the projectors of such 
works intrust the calculations on which their '•afety as well as 
their efficiency mainly depend. For behind the great architect 
or engineer, and concealed by bis portentous form, there is the 
teal worker, wulioiu whom failure would be certain. The 
pttblic knows but little of such men. Not every Von Molike 
has his rervices publicly acknowledged .and rewarded by his 
Imperial employer 1 But he (i c the m.an of imre science) who 
makes possible the exi-ttnee of such men confers lasting benefit 
on his coiintiy." P. G. Tait. 


The Great Modirn Perversion of Education. 

I TH1^•K Mr. Victor Diokins will admit on second thoughts 
that he has hardly t.aken pains enough to slay the dragon that 
confronts him. In his letter to you he says, "I have .shown 
above that competition does notproduce any of the evil results 
complained of in the protest,” but the special—if not the only— 
point to which he udilressed himself was, I think, lo snow 
that Ihe great pn:e-winners carried on their success into after¬ 
life. Now, the protest never asserted or inplied that many 
prize-winners did not succeed fairly well in after-life. Could 
this be as-serted, Ihe cliarge against such examinations w.iuld 
be so overwhelming and so easy of proof, that the hours of 
their survival would be few to count. What the protest asserted 
was that from lime to time—“ fairly often,” might perhaps stand 
as Ihe translation of Ihe words “again and again”—the great 
promise of the brilliant young man comes to nothing ; that is 
to say, tills happens sufficiently often to warn us, even if no 
other warnings existed, that oiir system may be injuriirg instead 
of benefiting, may be ri strict.ng and destroying mentaT powers 
instead of enlarging them. 

The point, however, is not the most fruitful one to discuss. 
It occupied but an in ignificant position in the protest—I think 
less than six full lines in a paper amounting to about three 
hundred—and, as far as I know, is not a point on which any one 
of the assailants of competitive examinations has laid much 
stress. Ai^ one riason s plain. We should all differ so much 
as to what is success. If you pointed me out either a lawyer 
who successfully stated hi* case, a public man who got up a ques¬ 
tion in afew day-, and at the end of the lime embodied bis remedy 
in a |>opular Bill to be laid before the House, or a journalist 
who came down to his office and wrote a brilliant article upon 
both the cmI and the remedy, whiUt admitting the useful quali¬ 
ties that each possessed, I should not consider that such qualities 
—however vigorously and effirciively displayed—neces arily 
afforded any justification of a particular course of educational 
training. The world has need of such qualities ; it rewards 
them liberally ; and whether competitive examinntions exist or 
no', such qualities will abound quite sufficiently under our 
present condili ns. 


If, on the other hand, it could be shown that Mr. Robert 
Browning, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Herb’rt Spencer, Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Huxley, Mr. T. S. Mill, Mr. Buckle, the two Stephensons, 
the Duke of Wellington, and many such another, had been 
the product of competilive examinations, I should at once admit 
that the defenders of the system had greatly strengthened their 
case by showing that such training could—if not produce—at 
lerst not de*troy some of the higher excellencies of mind. But 
I am afraid that no lot of fairly successful politicians or lawyers 
or doctors enjoying fair practice will affect the case in a Wtal 
way. Success of an ordinary kind indicates certain valuable 
qualities, but they are not the qualities, I submit, that should 
indicate what form the higher education should take. 

If Mr. Dickins writes to arrest the movement that has be^n, 
there are certain [loiiits to which I think he should address him¬ 
self,—points, that if he can successfully deal with, he will de¬ 
prive us remonstrants of much public sympathy. We charge 
compelitive examinaiions with lowering the hi'her motives that 
belong lo education, nnd exercising a had intellectual and 
moral influence upon hrth pupil and teacher. Admitting a 
g'od side,—admitting that success in examination implies self- 
denial and perseverance, and probably such qualities ai quick 
perception, readiness, nnd good memory,—we still sty that 
in presence of these great examinations the student learns mucli 
of what he has to le.trn in the wrong way. He cultivates 
what has been called the porlative memory. He learns so as 
to f.rgct. He loads himself with an immense quantity of de¬ 
tailed knowledge that no man in practical life desires to possess. 
He learns so ns to make a display of knowledge rather than to 
he the real master of it. He strains after effect. He gives 
himself up to calculations and dodges. He studies the question 
of marks. He is learned in snmmanes, footnotes, and manuals. 
He doe-i not follow out for himself the piints that arouse hii 
intellectual intcre-t, but he throws himself ns much as piMsible 
upon skilled guidance. He works under pressure, assimilating 
hut a small part of what he lakes in, and looking intently for¬ 
ward to the day of relief. He is without the great ideals that 
belong to learning. He is not primarily influenced by the 
desire of cultivating his own faculties, of learning how to knowi, 
of understanding the world in which he has to live ; but by the 
dc-sire of oViiaiiiing a favnuiable lerdict from the man who holds 
the scales by which his success or his failure is to he determined 
It is a highly artificial system, and gives throughout a wrong 
twist to the student’s mind, just like the older system of disputa- 
lions, which is said to have lowered the sacredness of truth, and 
t > have led men into every shift and wile to disallow their 
Ignorance or the weakness of their cause. 

Now, these are general statements, and therefore they apply 
moic to certain kinds of examinations than to others ; and to 
certain char.iciers than to others. It is perfectly true that what 
Mr. I.stham calls art-matter can be tested with less injury to 
the student than knowledge-matter. That is to say, that you 
can examine a student more profitably to him elf in the arts 
of playing an instiumeni, performing a dissection, working a 
mathematical problem, or translating a language, than you can 
examine him ax regards his knowledge of hiatory, literature, 
philosophy, or natural science. But, in the first place, be would 
he a bold man who would propose to fashion education accord¬ 
ing to the necessities of examination, and only lo teach those 
subjects which lent themselves to examination. In the second 
place, all arts and all knowledge arc sn intir.aetely allied, that it 
IS ea«y to see what a narrowing and stunting influence, as re¬ 
gards Intellecmal development. There would l,e in a system that 
demanded anatomy without physioln^, a power of trunslatlng- 
a language without other knowl^ge of the history or literatuie 
or genius of suc'i language, that demanded even In omalc tdinply 
a power of execution, and in mathematics simply an nolimi'ed 
ingenuity in working problems on paper. Let anyone think 
steadily of such treatment of any of these subjects, and he will, 
I suspect, escape with difficulty from a sen*e of nightmare ; 
especially if he think of a whole generation of «oung minds 
so manipulated for the sake of the examiners. ^In the third 
place, of all the undesirable things to achie e, a generally recog¬ 
nized standard of how lo do a thing is the most undesirable. 
Such a standard you must have, when the examined ore brought 
together from all parts of the kingdom to compete in the same 
examination; and a better-laid plan for the gradual degratlotion of 
an nrt can scarcely be conceived. We ought by now to have 
learnt this g eat truth, that standards which make for uhlforn^ty 
are the greatest enemies of improvement. 

As regards the teachers, the effect must-, be as disaitiMU 
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irMrdt the pupil*. If the learner cannot team in the right wav, 
it ToUow* that the teacher cannot teach in the right way. He 
occeeiarHy become* an accomplice in the preature, the hurry, the 
preparation for a *pecial moment, the ikilful handling of a lub. 
lect *0 that a *ort of examiner's essence may be extracted from 
it, aitd nothing more. Just as the pupii must treat many great 
subieets in an unworthy manner, not giving himseif op wholly 
and devotedly to them, not following out the many question¬ 
ings which such subjects naturally arouse in minds which have 
not lost their freshness and originality, nut seeking the higher 
ends,—love of knowledge and the power of understanding this 
life which we all have to live,—but engrossed in what, from the 
point of view of self-cultivation, are the iower ends,—‘.he desire 
of an inteliectual triumph, and perhaps of the position which 
may reward the triumph,—so must the teacher c-i-operate hand 
in hand and step by step in ali these inferior motives and in- 
ferior uses of a great vocation. Indeed, he will be fortunate if 
after some years of such work he resist the cynical influence 
which belongs to the system, and do not begin to believe that 
both young men and their teachers u ere specially designed for 
contests in intellectual cockpits, and that in no other way could 
the young be induced to forego the pleasures and attraclTons 
of life at twenty. 1 have keen recollections of an old keeper, 
who used greativ to impress my schoolboy's mind by the intense 
conviction that he had, that a cock would not have known how 
to use its spurs, a pike would not have been ble.-se(l with its 
appetite for a silvered spoon, and a fox with its scent, if some 
ulterior intentions had not existed somewhere on behalf of 
English sportsmen. Had he only understood our educational 
system, perhaps he would os stoutly have maintained that onr 
young men were bom to be examined, and their seniors to 
examine them. Auueron HEanERT. 

Old House, Ringwood, November 18. 


Mr. Dyer on Physiological Selection. 

If the strength of a theory may be measured by the weakness 
of criticism, 1 nave good reason to be hopeful for the future of 
“Physiological Selection.” On this account 1 am glad that 
Mr. Dyer has sought to justify his remarks by giving his reasons 
I for them, although 1 regret what appears to me the needless 
asperity of his tone. However, disregarding the personalities 
in which he has clothed bis reply, I wifi endeavour to show that 
the reply itself is about as unfortunate as a reply could well be 

Taking his points seriatim, 1 am in no way responsible for 
the notices of my paper which appeared in the Ttm-s or m any 
other periodical, except, of course, those which I have published 
with my own signature. But, although not responsible for what 
the newspapers said, I should have corrected any “ absurd mis¬ 
representation," had I met with such. The passage, however, 
which Mr. Dyer now quotes from the Times of more than two 
years ago (and which, I presume, is correctly quote.i) does not 
appear to me a misrepresentation at ail. On the contrary, 1 
gather from it that the writer must have jierfectly well under¬ 
stood my paper. What he states is that, in my view, nainral 
teleoUon is a theory of the origin of adimtations "rather" than 
a theory of theenginof species. Mr. Dyer appears to regard 
this as identical ^vilh his own statement—viz. that in my view 
natural selection is not in any sense a llieoiy of species, but 
" only oX adaptations." In other words, the /urmer statement 
correctly impntes to me the opinion that Mr. Darwin's theory is 
primewiiy a theory of adaptations wherever these occur, and, 
consequently, aiso a theory of species in every case where species 
differ tram one another in respect of adaptive characters ; while 
the latter affirms unequivocally that in my opinion “ specilic 
differences are not adaptive,” and, consequently, that Mr. 
Darwin's theory is a theory of adaptations to the Mol ex- 
eirnioH ^ s^ies —for an explanation of the origin of 
which “it follows that we must look to Mr. Romanes hiuiself.'’ 
Now 1 must soy (hat if Mr. Dyer cannot see the distinction 
between these two statements, I may well cease to regret on 
my own account the difficolty which he says he experiences in 
understanding my papers. 

But atthough it aoes not appear that the Tim -s misunderstood 
me & this matter, it is quite true that Mr. Wallace .did ; and 
soon after my paper wo* 'pubUthed, be raisrepreiented me in 
ettetly the same way a* Mr. Dyer misrepresents ipe.now.. 
But I immediately and most emphatically repudiate this ; 
ostooishiog interpretation at the time, in a general ‘ answer to ; 


criticisms which was pub'.ished'in the Nineteesith Century Xeie 
Januaiy 1887. Therefore, whatever Mr. Dyer may think about 
the Ieiterated contradiction which I gavj in these columns a 
week or two ago, he is plainly and entirely in the wrong where 
he refers to it as “a denial that comes rather late in the day." 
He appears to have adop'ed Mr. Wallace's interpretation with¬ 
out deeming it worth his while to glance at my reply, before 
republishing to his audience at Hath a misrepresentation which I 
hod long ago repudiated with all the resources of the English 
language that 1 could command. 

'why, indeed, any such “denial" on my part should ever 
have been required has always been to me iininielbcible The 
original paper itself over and over again insists that I do not at 
all dimbt the importaitt (though, as Darwin says, “not ex¬ 
clusive") part which natural selection has played in the origina¬ 
tion of species. Some of these passages I republished in my 
lost letter (October as), and thus it is lor your readers to judge 
whether the .-.mallest degree cf ambiguity attaches to them. But, 
jigain ignonng these passages, even as now re-quoted, italicized, 
and especially addressed to himself, Mr. Dyei seeks to justify what 
I have now so often had to de-igoMe as this “ absurd ” render¬ 
ing of my views, by pointing out that in my paper one of the 
sections is headed “Natural Selection not a Theory of the 
Origin of Species.” This is the only justiiication that he 
attempts. I.et us «ee what it is worth. 

I re.idily acknowledge that, to have been quite accurate, the 
beading of this section ought to have been “Natural Se¬ 
lection not strictly speaking a Theory of the Origin of Species.” 
But I submit (hat the oversight of here leaving out the words 
“strictly speaking” (which are elsewhere supplied), was an 
oversight which could not possibly have misled any reader as 
to my meaning—unless, of course, he confined himself to reading 
only the headings of my sections. For it was in the short sectio 1 
thus headed that the very passages occur winch I selected fiom 
my whole paper to quote in my last letter, as furnishing “direct 
contradiction ” to Mr. Dyer's statement. In other words, follow • 
ing immediately and repeatedly upon the heading in question, 
there are passages which carefully and unequivocally guard 
against the very impulnlion which Mr. Dyer now seeks to force 
upon me. As a critic of my writings, therefore, he is here 
trebly in the wrong. First, because his statement of my views 
admits of being flatly falsified by my original paper itself; * 
secondly, because lie ignores all that I have since written upon 
the same subject; and thirdly, because he now faiU to withdraw 
what I have told him is a travesty of my meaning. 

But even this is not all. For Mr. Dyer goes on to say :— 
“ Everyboily knows that the idea of evolution of organic 
Nature existed in men's minds long before Mr. Darwin. He 
did not originate it; what he did originate was the theoiy 
that 'natural selection' is the mechanical means by which 
that evolution has been brought about. Mr. Romanes says 
roundly that it is not, or words have ceased to have mean¬ 
ing." Now, if, vithout dn'orcing them from theit immediate 
context, Mr, Dyer will be considerate enough to piint to 
any word* which I have ever writer or ever spoken from 
which such an interpretation as this con, by any amount of 
twisting, be extracted, I shall indeed begin to lielieve that words 
have so far ceased to convey a meaning of any kind as to bo 
practically useless for purposes of expression. Because I have 
insisted that, in the great drama of “ evolution," natural selec¬ 
tion bos been it'eryio/ze/f the one great qgent in the causing of 
adaptations; liecause I have said that, on lljLs account, we 
should take much too narrow a view of so vast an agency were 
we to regard it as concerned only in the origin of “species," or 
os having to do only with such adaptations os happen to be of 
but specific value : because I have advocated a larger and more 
correct view of the stupendous imporiMue of this “niechan'cal 
means” by which ni/‘‘evolution'' in organic Natuie h.ss been 
brought about, with the exception only (as I say in my paiser) 
“of mutual slerilily and trivial details of structure, form, and 
colour," which alone I attribute to the “suisplementary factor" 
of pl^ological select ion,—because I have said all these things, 
Mr. Dyer now tells me that I have roundly den ed the agency 
of natural selection altogether I After this, I can only feel that 
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it it hopclett to continue disciisiion with to etlraordinary » dit- 
putant. Indeed, at he had publiahed thit statemeht in b«ld and 
obvioui contradiction to all my writingi, nothing more remains to 
be taid: I simply challenge justification as plainly impossible.' 

The next point in Mr. Dyer’s criticism is where he sayt that 
if a large proportional number of specitic differences are, at I 
allege, utelets, this “would be quite at effective as proving 
the proposition univertally in inflicting a deadly blow on the 
Darwinian theory, the very essence of which is that specific 
differences must be advantageous." Now this I deny i« Mo. 
It is no part of the essence of Mr. Darwin’s theory to as<ume | 
that all specific characters must be advantageous, nor does it 
even belong to this theory to decide in what proportion as to 
number advantageous characters stand to indifferent ones. 
Without going over the ground already traversed with regard 
to this matter in my previous letter, perhaps it may produce 
some effect on Mr. Hyer’s mind if I quote Mr. Darwin's own 
opinion upon the subject. Aft«r staling what would be “al»o- 
iiitely fatal " to his theory^ he proceeds (italics here and else¬ 
where mine), “ I fully admit that mony structures are now of no 
use to their possessors, and may never have been of any use to 
their progenitors. . . . It is sca'ccly fossible to detulehov tayicYi 
allowance ought to be made for such causes of change as 
the definite action of external conditions, so-called spontaneous 
v.ariaiions, and the complex laws of growth ; but, with these 
imfortant exception’:, we may conclude that the structure of 
every living creature either now is, or formerly was, of some 
direct or indirect use to its pos.«essor’’ (“Origin of Species,” 
sixth edition, p. 160). Mr. Huxley expresses himself to exactly 
the same effect in his recently-published obituary notice, where 
he says that, so far as the theory of natural selection is concerned, 
a species may present "any numher" of characters “which are 
neither advantageous nor disadvantageous, but indifferent, or even 
slightIydisadvantageous”(Proc. K.S., vol. xliv. No. 269, p. xviii.). 
After all the controversy which I have had upon this subject with 
Mr. Wallace, I am exceedingly glad to find Mr. Huxley speak¬ 
ing out so “ roundly ” on the fJarwinian side of it. Mr. Iher, 
indeed, still objects that ho thinks “ Mr. Huxley is disposed to 
make too great concessions." C)f course Mr. Dyer is entitled to 
have his own opinion upon the malter; but I submit he is not 
entitled to set up this oiiinion as so authoritative that I am ipso 
fttito bound to accept us statement ns constituting the very 
essence of the Darwinian theory. No doubt “ with regard to 
plants" he is “competent to speak”; but he must surely be 
aware that other botsnisls #ho have more thoroughly considered 
this question are dead against him in his general conclusion. 

In particular, the late I’rof. Nageli made this subject the matter 
of a caieful inquiiy “ with-regard to plants,” the result of which 
was very materially to influence the judgment of Mr. Darwin.* 
Next, Mr. Dyer soys that because 1 am not what he calls a 
“practised naturalist," my “method is the very inverse of that of 
Mr. Darwin.” Now, without at ail recognising Mr. Djer's 
right to lecture in this way on the subject of scientific research, 

I may nevertheless refer him to the history of every other 
theory which bus ever been published wiih reference to genera¬ 
tion, from the “ piovisional hypothesis" of pangenesto by 
Darwin himself, thiough the pinstidule of Haeckel and the 
idio-plasma of Nagcli, to the keim-plasma of Weismann. In 
all these cases the “method” has been the same as mine— 
VIZ. to collate the known facts bearing on the principle suggested, 
and to leave lor future work such expciimental verificanon aa 
may be possible. Moreover, even the theory of natural selec¬ 
tion (to which, I suppose, Mr. Dyer more especially alludes) 
was established by general reasonings from the'bringing together 
of facts already known ; * and when we rememlMr the much 
greater importance of this theory, as well as the whole change 
' In another partof hit leilcr Hr Dyer ta)'S that ray theory ofphysiological 


doctrine of evolution, I cannot feel that, relatively spesiking, J 
I was over-precipitate in publishing my views on physiologic 
selection. 

Further on Mr. Dyer objects to my names for the principle in 
debate—i.r. “ physiological selection’’ and “segregation of the 
fit’’—and says he is “surprised that Mr. Romanes has taken so far 
no notice" of this objection as originally presented In the 7'imts. 
But here again “the demon of inaccuracy” pursues him. In 
my general reply (o criticisms, already referred to above, and 
prominently so in these columns at the time, I fully considered this 
olycction; and therefore, if on my side there were still any room 
left for “surprise,” I might have here expressed a certain degree 
of wonder that before writing the letter which he has now 
published he should not have taken the trouble to read the 
author whom be is somewhat intemperately attacking.' 

In point of fact, however, his attack is everywhere delivered 
with so complete an absence of judgment, as well as of informa¬ 
tion on what he is writing a^ut, that it amounts to a mere 
hitting at random. This, 1 think, I have now sufficientlv proved. 
Nevertheless, although truly “rather late in the day,” 1 com¬ 
mend to his consideration my article In the Nineteenth Century 
of nearly two years ago, as disposing still more effectually than 
space will here permit of every one of his general statements and 
detailed objections. I may add that the bias shown by thus re- 
]>eating borrowed criticisms, without first consulting my answers, 
quite deprives his opinion, in my estimation, of the weight to 
which 1 might otherwise have felt that it was entitled. 

In conclusion, it is usele-s to conjecture with Mr. Dyer what 
Mr. Darwin would have thought of physiologicil selection aa 
a theory; and I have already given my reasons for holdirg it 
improbable that he ever considered it (Natorb, voI. xxxiv, p, 
545). On the other hand, 1 should like to remark, that althou^ 
what he complained of ns “the great power of steady mis¬ 
representation ” * lias seriously prejudiced the theory in this 
country, such has not been the case abroad, where in many 
quarters it has been received with unqualified favour. This 
remark—which applies to botanical as well as zoologicil au- 
tiiority—is added merely in order that the theory may Itave fair 
play. George J. Romanes. 

Geanies, Ross-shire, K. B., November 4. 

P.S —Proofs of this letter have been accidentally delayed in 
transmission.—G. }. R., Edinburgh, November 22. 

Cleiatogamy. 

I SHOVI.D like to add a few words to the extract from the 
minutes of the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, quoted in Na’IURE, November 22, p. 66. The causes 
of the deistogamous condition of some of the plants mentioned 
I would attribute to their stunted habit induced by mowing, 
coupled with a relatively cold season. For, while some of them, 
eg. Cerastium, Montia, and Akhtmilla, rarely open their buds, 
the Veronica, Sagtna, and THfoHum, arc more inclined to do 
ro, if allowed to grow more vigorously, and if the temperature 
be higher. Cleiatogamy Is of course only a relative quality. 
Thus chickweed ana spurry will open their flowers widely in hot 
weather ; but ore cUlatogamoua and abundantly self-fertile all 

‘ Tlw M’owwf If wfuit I said with ranrd co llus criticism la the Wnf 
teenth Ceninrt for Jannary 1887, aad U l«nru nothing furthor to be 
said now;—‘-Tb-s is a pant of na teal impwunce, and I readily con¬ 
cede that in some raapecu phynulogtcal isolation would be a bsiisr nanw 
than pliysiologicat selecilon. Die reaaons which Inclined me to adopt the 
taller in prafmDCa to the fomer will ba gatherad from what haa Just been 
said. If ihe theory is louad at all, a process of true survival takas place, 
in s.nie cases of the primary li.s. sexual], in other cases of those secondary 
1/e morphological] specitic characters which are capable tf ioducina the 
’; and m elihor event it la only certain oh-' 
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through Mtumn and winter, if it he milil. With retfnrd to 
THfJlium suhterraHeum, ai it waa about thirty yean ago when 
obterved it, I cannot now be certain that it wui actually cleisto- 
ganioua ; but it grew with iiut the same habit as the above, and 
was most probably self-lertile as they are. 

Gkuruc IIenslow. 


Not«-BUckenlnf at Preventive of, Snow-Blindness. 

I BEO to send you an extract from a letter just received from 
my son, of the Indian Geological Survey Department, and who 
is at present engaged by the Maharajah of Kashmir in exploring 
and reporting on his sapphire mines. Since it refers to former 
communicationi in Nature (vol. xxxviii. pp. 7 and 101), upon 
a subject of interest to travellers, it may be of use 

I may here mention that my son speaks of having found the 
Eocene Nummulitic limestone in Zanskar at a height of 18,500 
feet above the sea. Sir T. D. Hooker tells me that he has 
previously observed the Niimmulites in Tibet, at a height of 
18,coo feet. J. D. La Touche. 

Stokesay, Craven Arms, November 20. 

“ Some time ago there was a letter in Nature describing a 
method of protecting the eyes from sun-glare, when crossing 
snow, by blackening the nose and cheeks under the eyes. I 
tried the dodge the other day, when 1 waa crossing the snow- 
fields and glaciers from Zansknr, and found it very successful. 
My shikari and some of the other natives were much amused 
when I produced a piece of charcoal, and proceeded to blicken 
my face ; but they also tried it, and said that it relieved them 
very much. I do not know how the effect is produced, but it 
was much the same as when one went oOT the snow on to a pitch 
of moraine or rocks clear of snow. The hkicketiing seemed to 
stop the reflected rays in some way. The nitives expressed the 
feeling by saying that it cooled their faces I found it quite 
possible to walk over the snow for many miles without glasses, 
which are a nuisance, especially on rough ground ; but without 
the blackening I had to put them on. The sun at these high 
altitudes has much greater effect than in England when the 
ground is covered with snow.” 


Amber. 

In Nature (vol. xxxvi. p. 63), I find the following note t— 
"The largest piece of amber ever discovered was recently dug 
up near the Nobi's Gale, at Altona. It weighed850 grammes." 
1 ^to slate that a piece of amber, weighing 5'6 kilogrammes, 
is in the possession of Meisrs. Stantien and Becker, in Konigs- 
herg, ana that pieces weighing 6'5 and 9’s kilogrammes can be 
seen in the Berlin Mineralogicol Museum, lioth discovered off 
the sea coast of North Germanjr. Even as far inland as Silesia, 
a piece of Baltic amber, weighing 3 kilogrammes, has been 
found in the bed of the River Oder, near Breslau Baltic amber 
occurs in Sile.-ia also as high as 1400 feet above the level of the 
sea. A. B. Meyer. 

Royal Museum, Dresden, November I9. 


ON THE MECHANICAL CONDITIONS OF A 
SWARM OF METEORITES} 

II. 

'T'HE next point to consider is the mass and size which 
must be attributed to the meteorites. 

The few samples which have been found on the e.Tith 
prove that no great error can be com nitted if the average 
density of a meteorite be taken as a little less than that 
of iron, and 1 accordingly suppose their density to be six 
times that of water. 

Undoubtedly in a meteor-swarm all sites co-exist (a 
supposition considered hereafter); for even if originally 
of uniform size they would, by subsequent fracture, be 
rendered diverse. But in the first consideiation of the 
problem they have been treated as of uniform size; and, 
as actual sizes are nearly unknown, results are given for 
meteorites weighing 3^ ^mmes. From these, th^ values 

‘ Abxract of a Paw read bafort tha Royal Sociaty on Novambar 15 by 
PraC G. H. DarwU, T.R.S. Condauad from p. Sj. 


for other masses are easily derivable. It is known that 
meteorites are actually of irregular and angular shapes, 
but certainly no material error can b: incurred when we 
treat them as being spheres. 

The object of all these investigations is to apply the 
formula: to a concrete example. The ni.i8s of the system 
is therefore taken as equal to that uf the sun, and the 
limit of the swarm at any arbitrary distance from the 
present sun’s centre. The theory is of course more 
severely tested the wider the di -persion of the swarm, 
and accordingly in a numerical example the outside limit 
of the solar swarm is taken at 44^ times the earth's dist.ince 
from the sun, or further beyond the planet Neptune than 
Saturn is from the sun. This assumption makes the limit 
of the isothermal sphere at a distance 16, about half-way 
between Saturn and Ur.inus. 

In this case the mean velocity of the meteorites in 
the isothermal sphere is 5\ kilometres per second, being 
of the linear velocity of a planet revolving about a 
central body with a mass equal to 46 per cent, of that 
of the sun, at distance 16. In the adiabatic layer it 
diminishes to zero at distance 44A. This velocity is in¬ 
dependent of the size of the meteorites. The mean free 
path between collisions ranges from 42,000 kilometres at 
the centre, to 1,300,000 kilometres at radius 16, and to 
infinity at radius 44i. The mean interval between col¬ 
lisions ranges from’a tenth of a day at the centre, to 
three days at radius 16, and to infinity at radius 44J. The 
criterion of applicability of hydrodynamics ranges from 
ttninu at the distance of the asteroids, to at radius 
16, and to infinity at radius 44^. 

All these quantities are ten times as great for meteorites 
of kilogrammes, and a hundred times as great for 
meteorites of 3^ tonnes. 

From a consideration of the tables in the paper it appears 
that, with meteorites of 3J kilogrammes, the collisions 
are sufficiently frequent even beyond the orbit of Neptune 
to allow the kinetic theory to be applicable in the sense 
explained. But if the meteorites weigh 3^ tonnes, the 
criterion ceases to be very small at about distance 24; 
and if they weigh 3125 tonnes, it ceases to be very 
small at about the orbit of Jupiter. It may be concluded 
then that, as far as freqtiency of collision is concerned, 
the hydrodynamical treatment of a swann of meteorites 
is justifiable. 

Although the numerical results are necessarily affected 
by the conjectural values of the mass and density of the 
meteorites, yet it was impossible to arrive at any con¬ 
clusion whatever as to the validity of the theory without 
numencal values, and such a discussion as the above 
was therefore necessary. 

I now pass on to consider some results of this view of 
a swarm of meteorites, and to consider the justifiability 
of the assumption of an isothermal-adiabatic arrangement 
of density. 

With regard to the uniformity of distribution of kinetic 
energy in the isothermal sphere, it is important to ask 
whether or not sufficient time can have elapsed in the 
history of the system to allow of the equalization by 
diffusion. 

It IS shown therefore in the paper that in the case of 
the numerical example primitive Inequalities of kinetic 
energy would, in a few thousand years, be sensibly equal¬ 
ized over a distance some ten times as great as our 
distance from the sun. This result, then, goes to show 
that we are justified in assuming an isothermal sphere as 
the centra of the swann. As, however, the swarm 
contracts, the rate of diffusion diminishes as the inverse 
j power of its linear dimensions, whilst the rate of gener¬ 
ation of inequalities of distribution of kinetic ener^, 
through the imperfect elasticity of the meteorites, in¬ 
creases. Heice, in a late stage of the swann, inequali¬ 
ties of kinetic energy would be set up, there would be a 
tendency to t^e production of convective currents, and 
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tbu« ibe whole swarm would probably settle down to the 
condition of convective equilibrium throughout. 

It may be conjectured, then, that the best hypothesis in 
the early stages of the swarm is the i'lOthennal-adiabatic 
arrangement, and later an adiabatic sphere. It has not 
seemed worth while to discuss this latter hypothesis in 
detail at present. 

The same investigation also gives the coefficient of 
viscosity of the quasi-gas, and shows that it is so great 
that the meteor-swarm must, if rotating, revolve nearly 
without relative motion of its parts, other than the motion 
of agitation. But as the viscosity diminishes when the 
swarm contracts, this would probably not be true in the 
later stages of the history, and the central portion would 
probably rotate more rapidly than the outside. It forms, 
however, no part of the scope of this paper to consider 
the rotation of the system. 

The rate of loss of kinetic energy through imperfect 
elasticity is next considered, and it appears that the rate, 
estimated per unit time and volume, must vary directly 
as the sciunre of the qaasi-pressure, and inversely as the 
mean velocity of agitation. Since tlie kinetic energy lost 
is taken up in volatilizing solid matter, it follows that the 
heat generated must follow the same law. The mean 
temperature of the gases generated in any part of the 
swarm depends on a great variety of circumstances, but 
it seems probable that tls variation would be according to 
some law of the same kind. Thus, if the spectroscope 
enables us to form an idea of the temperature in various 
parts of a nebula, we shall at the same time obtain some 
tdea of the distribution of density. 

It has been assumed that the outer port on of the 
•warm is in convective equilibrium, and therefore there is 
a definite limit beyond which it cannot extend. Now a 
medium can only said to be in convective equilibrium 
when it obeys the laws of gases, and the applicability of 
those laws depends on the frequency of collisions. But 
at the boundary of the adiabatic layer the velocity of 
agitation vanishes, and collisions become infinitely rare. 
'Hiese two propositions are mutually destructive of one 
another, and it is impossible to push the conception of 
convective equilibrium .to its logical conclusion. There 
must, ill fact, be some degree of rarity of density and of 
collisions at which the statistical treatment of the medium 
breaks down. 

1 have sought to obtain some representation of the state 
of things by supposing that collisions never occur beyond 
a certain distance from the centre of the st\urm 

Then from every point of the surface of the sphere, 
which limits the region of collisions, a fountain of 
meteorites is shot out, in all azimuths and at all inclina¬ 
tions to the vertical, and with velocities giouped about a 
mean according to the law of error. 'I hese meteorites 
ascend to various heights, without collision, and, in falling 
back on to the limiting sphere, cannonade iis surface, so 
as tp counterbalance the hydrostatic pressure at the 
limiting sphere. 

The distribution in space of the meteorites thus shot 
out is investigated in the paper, and it is found that near 
the limiting sphere the decrease in density is somewhat 
more rapid than the decrease corresponding to convective 
equiUbrmtn. 

But at more remote distances the decrease is less 
rapid, and the density ultimately tends to vary inversely 
as the souare of the distance from the centre. 

It is clear that according to this hypothesis the mass of 
the system is infinite in a mathematical sense ; for the 
existMce of meteorites with nearly parabolic and hyper- 
bolic^bits necessitates an infinite number, if the loss of 
the system shall be made good by the supply.* 

But if we consider the subject from a physii^l point of 

’ It rniHii «ko tw bom* in mind Ihnt itw vm^ high vctoatin which occur 
occecioul y in« medmin v.ih pcfftctly clutio molcculcn, niuic luppni with 
■rent rw ty nmongntcntlocdtci An linria of nich t oteiwn thsi it mvAZio 
fnacmio « hyi>«b.>Uc nlocity will yrcbnbly imtnly cauH fnetura. 
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view, this conclusion appears unobjectionable. The 
ejection of molecules with exceptionally high velocities 
from the surface of a liquid is called evaporation^ and 
the absorption of others is called condensation. The 
general history of a swarm, as sketched at the beginning, 
may be put in different words, for we may say that at first 
a swarm gains by condensation, that condensation and 
evaporation balance, and finally that evaporation gains 
the day. 

If the hypothesis of convective equilibrium be pushed 
to its logical conclusion, we reach a definite limit to the 
swarm, w hereas if collisions be entirely annulled the density 
goes on decreasing inversely as the square of the disUnce- 
The truth must clearly lie between these two hypotheses. 
It is thus certain that even the small amount of evapora¬ 
tion shown by the formulae derived from the hjpothesis 
of no collision must be in excess of the truth ; and it 
may be that there are enough waifs and strays in space 
ejected from other systems to make good the loss. 
Whether or not the compensation is perfect, a swarm of 
meteorites would pursue its evolution without being 
sensibly affected by a slow evaporation 

Up to this point the meteorites have been considered 
as of uniform size, but it will be well to examine the 
more truthful hypothesis that they are of all sizes, grouped 
about a mean according to a law of error. 

It appears, from the investigation in the paper, that the 
larger stones move slower, the smaller ones faster, and 
the law is that the mean kinetic energy is the same for all 
sizes. It is proved lhat the mean path between collisions 
is shorter in the proportion of 7 to n, and the mean 
frequency of collision greater in the proportion of 4 to 3, 
than if the meteorites were of uniform mass equal to the 
mean. Hence the numerical results found for meteorites 
of uniform size are applicable to non-uniform meteorites 
of a mean mass about a third greater than the uniform 
mass ; for example, the results for uniform meteorites of 
3j) tonnes apply to non-uniform ones of mean mass a 
little over 4 tonnes. 

The means here spoken of refer to all sizes grouped 
together, but there is a separate mean free path and mean 
frequency appropriate to each size. These are investigated 
in the paper, and their values illustrated in a figure. It 
appears lhat collisions become infinitely frequent fer the 
infinitely small ones, because of their infinite velocity, 
and again infinitely frequent for the infinitely large ores, 
because of their infinite size. There is a minimum 
frequency of collision for a certain size, a little less in 
radius than the mean radius, and considerably less in 
mass than the mean mass. 

For infinitely small meteorites the mean free path 
reaches a finite limit, equal to about four times the grand 
mean free path ; and for infinitely large ones, the mean 
free path becomes infinitely short. It must be borne in 
mind that there are infinitely few of the infinitely large 
and infinitely small meteorites. Variety of size does not 
then, so far, materially affect the results. 

But a difference arises when we come to consider the 
different parts of the swarm. The larger meteorites, 
muting with smaller telocities, form a quasi-gas of less 
elasticity than do the smaller ones. Hence the larger 
meteorites are more condensed towards the centre than 
are the smaller ones, or the large ones have a tendency to 
fall down, whilst the small ones have a tendency to nse. 
Accordingly, the Vitrious kinds are to s^me extent sorted 
according to size. 

An investigation is made in the paper of the mean 
mass of meteorites at various distances from the centre, 
both inside and outside of the isothermal sphere, and a 
figure illustrates the law of diminution of mean maw. 

It is also clear th.it the lost of the system tbrot^ 
evaporation must fall more heavily on the small meteorites 
than on the large ones. 

After the foregoing summary, it will be well to briefly 
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recapitulate the principal physical conclusions which 
seem to be legitimately deducible from the whole in¬ 
vestigation ; in this recapitulation qualifications must 
necessarily be omitted or stated with great brevity. 

When two meteorites are in collision, they are virtually 
highly elastic, although ordinary elasticity must be nearly 

^swarm of meteorites Is analogous with a gas, and 
the laws governing gases may be applied to the discussion 
of its mechanical properties. This is true of the swarm 
from which the sun was formed, when it extended beyond 
the orbit of the planet Neptune. 

When the swarm was very widely dispersed, the arrange¬ 
ment of density and of velocity of agitation of the 
meteorites was that of an isothermal-adiabatic sphere. 
Later in its history, when the swarm had contracted, it 
was probably throughout in convective equilibrium. 

, The actual mean velocity of the meteorites is determin¬ 
able in a swarm of given mass, when expanded to a given 
extent. 

The total energy of agitation in an isothermal-adiabatic 
sphere is half the potential energy lost in the concentration 
from a condition of infinite dispersion. 

The half of the potential energy lost, which does not 
reappear as kinetic energy of agitation, is expended in 
volatilizing solid matter, and heating the gases produced 
on the impact of meteorites. The heat so generated is 
gradually lost by radiation. 

The amount of heat generated per unit time and volume 
varies as the square of thcquasi-hydrostatic pressure, and 
inversely as the mean velocity of agitation The tem¬ 
perature of the gases volatilized probably varies by some 
law of the same nature. 

The path of a meteorite is approximately straight, 
except when abruptly deflected by a collision with another. 
This ceases to be true at the outskirts of the swarm, 


(except perhaps near the perihelion of very eccentric 
orbits) it would scarcely be permissible to treat the cloud 
as in any respect possessing the mechanical properties of 
a gas. 

The value of this whole investigation will appear very 
different to different minds. To sonic it will stand con¬ 
demned as altogether too speculative ; others may think 
that it is better to risk error in the chance of winning 
truth. To me, at least, it appears that tins line of thought 
flows in a true channel; that it may help to give a mean¬ 
ing to the observations of the spectroscopist; and that 
many interesting problems, here barely alluded to, may 
perhaps be solved with sufficient completeness to throw 
light on the evolution of nebulae and planetary systems. 


EDISON'S PEKFECTED PIIONOGRAPII. 

T he marvellous results attained by Mr. Edison’s 
recent improvement on, or, moic properly perhaps, 
resurrection of, the original phonograph of 1878 have 
induced us to present a view of the latest form of the 
instrument, together with a short description of its main 
features and most recent performances. 

Mr. Edison is still occupied in perfecting the instru¬ 
ment, and scarcely a week passes without his sending 
over to his European colleague. Colonel tiourauiJ, sub¬ 
stantial evidences of progress towards perfecting the 
arrangements either for the lecording and leprnducing 
of all kinds of sounds, or else m the construction and 
the postal conveyance of phonogram.-,. 

Although, therefore, the instrument can hardly at pre¬ 
sent be said to have reached its final st.age of develop¬ 
ment, in its chief constructive points it may be regarded 
: as practically perfected 1 while some recent trials of it 
1 showthat it is capable not merelyofrecording,but of repro- 


where the collisions have become rare. The meteorites 
here describe orbits undei gravity which are approximately 
elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic. 

In this fringe to the swarm the distribution of density 
ceases to be that of a gas under gravity; and as we 
recede from the centre the density at first decreases more 
rapidly, and afterwards less rapidly than if the medium 


throughout all the stages of its history there is a sort 
of evaporation by which the swarm very slowly loses in 
mass, but this loss is more or less counterbalanced by 
condensation, Jn the early stages the gain by condensa¬ 
tion outbabinces the loss by cvapor.ition ; they then equili¬ 
brate, and finally the evaporation may be greater than 
condensation. 

Throughout the swarm the v.irious meteorites are to 
some extent sorted according to size j as we recede from 
the centre the number of small ones preponderates more 
and more, and thus the mein mass continually diminishes 
with increasing distance. The loss by evaporation falls 
principally on the small meteorites. 

A meteor swarm is subject to gaseous viscosity, which 
«s greater the more widely diffused is the swarm. In 
consequence of this a widely extended swarm, if in rotation, 
will revolve like a rigid body without relative motion 
(other than agitation) of its parts. 

Later in the history the viscosity will probably not 
suffice to secure uniformity of rotation, and the central 
portion will revolve more rapidly than the outside. 

The kinetic theory of meteorites may be held to pre¬ 
sent a f^ir approximation to the truth in the earlier stages 
of the evolution of the system. But later, the majority of 
the meteors will have been absorbed by the central sun 
and its attendant planets, and amongst the meteors which 
rentfain free the relative motion of agitation roust have 
been largely diminished. These free meteorites—the 
dust and rehise of the system—probably move in*<^oud8j 
but with so little remaining motion of agitatibn that 


: ducing, every kind of sound with which we ,-ire nctju.iimed, 

I including articulate speech, with a fidelity little short of 
absolute perfection. 

I When Ldon Scott invented his phonautogiaph, he 
I unconsciously came near the phonograph, though he 
I merely contented himself with reproducing the vibrations 
pictorially on a blackened surface. Prof. Helmholtz, on 
I the other hand, by his profound studies in the analysis 
I and synthesis of speech into fundamentals, accompanied 
I by varying combinations of subsidiary harmonics, seems 
! to have created quite a scare among the phonographists, 
by showing them what a terribly complicated affair arti¬ 
culate speech was. In the phonograph, however, we have 
a machine which not only differentiates all these com¬ 
plicated s) stems of vibrations, checks, and harmonics., but 
integrates them equally well. It is, moreover, capable of 
repeating the integrations practically as often as we please. 
I This perfected power of lecord, reproduction, and pre¬ 
servation of sound has been accomplished partly through 
the substitution of a specially prepared wax for the original 
tinfoi-l, but also-a good deal through other improvements 
in the diaphragms, needles, &c. The vibrations of the 
recording diaphragtn are transferred by means of a 
cutting-needle to' the wax, which is thus carved and 
indented into a Series of hills and valleys, which re| resent 
in intaglio the resultant form of th(t original sound-vibra¬ 
tions, including partj if not all, of the minor inflections due 
to the presence of the subsidiary harmonics or overtones. 

The tinfoil used in the original machine of 1878 only 
very partially fulfilled the office Of a recording surface, 
and since every indentation in it necessarily involved a 
corresponding rise of the material on either side, the 
vibrations of the recording style; and a fortiori of the air 
itself, were only ver) imperfectly reproduced on its surface. 
The hollow character of the undulations, moreover, caused 
them to be e.-^wly effaced after a few repetitions. 

The records op the wax, on the other hand, have been 
recintly rejjfoduced over Sdoo ttme}. 
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Ai a good many of the specifications describing the 
new improvements are not yet made public, we are not at 
liberty to describe minutely the various parts of the 
instrument. We can, however, give the following outline 
of its leading features :— 

(1) There is a brass cylinder on which the wax phono¬ 
gram is placed. 

(2) A rocking holding arm, which carries what is 
termed the " spectacle,” containing the recording and re¬ 
producing diaphragms, and which by means of a traveller 
arm is made to engage two rotating screws—one called the 
feeding screw, very finely threaded, which causes it to 
travel slowly from left to right over the rapidly rotating 
phonogram, and thus trace out a long spiral on its 
surface; the other, a coarser reversely-threaded screw, 


which enables it to be moved back more ppidly opposite 
any required position on the phonogram. By means of a 
screw-head attached to a turning bar with an arrange¬ 
ment of cams, the rocking holding arm can be made to 
engage either the feeding or reversing saew, or else lift 
the diaphragm and its recording or reproducing needle 
entirely off the surface of the phonogram. The>e back 
and forward movements can be preferably made by a 
treadle attached to either the turning bar or rocking arm, 
leaving the hands free for other purposes. 

(3) Another very practically useful adjunct consists of a 
projecting arm attached to the turning bar, by which the 
operator when desiring to stop and think what he is going 
to say next can completely disengage the diaphragm and 
and its accompanying recording needle from the surface 



Showing reproducing diaphregm in po« non, ih« opunitor luttning Ihrough the lulci, nnd standing behind the instninieni so as to allow it to be seen 


of the wax ; and if the pause is a long one, and he does not 
desire to Waste his phonogram, he can reverse the move¬ 
ment of the diaphragm until it is opposite the point on 
the phonogram where he Irft off. By combinations of 
arrangements of this sort, all the actions of an ordinary 
writer, stopping to think, looking over, and even correcting 
what he has written, can be imitated. 

(4) The arrangement by which a phonogram can be re¬ 
moved and another replaced, simply consists in having one 
of the centres on which the brass cylinder turns, attached 
to a movable arm. 

(5) Though,theoretically.one diaphragm could effect both 
record and reproduction, it is found that the same shape 
of needle or style is unsuited for both purposes. Conse¬ 
quently, there are two diaphragms, one a recorder and the 
other a reproducer. 


I The style of the recording diaphragm is made of such a 
I shape as to be more of the nature of a graving tool, while 
that attached to the reproducing diaphragm is inclined at 
an angle to the surface of the wax, and glides over its in- 
! dentations without destroying them. In front of the re¬ 
cording style is placed the cutting-out tool, whose function 
1 is somewhat analogous to the dibble of (Ae gardener. It 
. not only prepares a furrow in the wax in which the record 
can be made, but it also destroys any previous record. So 
I that the making of a fresh record and the effacing of a 
I previous one can proceed simultaneously. 

The use of tubes to the ear raises a ^int about which 
a good deal of misapprehension appears to exist. The 
machine at present is not intended for reproducing sounds 
with their original intensity, but rather for the perfect re¬ 
production of articulate speech and music. Many person*. 
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therefore,on bearing the reproduction through the magnify- | 
ing ftinnel, are disappointed to find the effect below their 
expectations. As soon, however, as they listen through 
the tubes, they are proportionately surprised at the loud¬ 
ness and the clearness of the sound and articulation. 
While for most practical purposes audition through the 
tubes is quite sufficient, Mr. Edison is, we understand, 
constructing a means by which the sounds can be greatly 
magnified. Even as it is, with the present funnel the re- ■ 
production can be heard very well throughout a large 1 
room. For example, at a lecture on November 10, before 
Harrow .School, a perfect melange of speaking, singing, 
and whistling, made by Colonel Gouraud on the spot, was 
plainly heard all over the lecture theatre, in which about i 
600 persons were present. 

Other improvements comprise an electric motor and 
speed governor, by which the phonogram and the feeding ! 
screws can be rotated at a constant speed. As this electric ‘ 


motor is itself the subject of a separate patent, we are 
only at liberty to say that it is an electro-dynamic multi¬ 
polar motor, in which a ring armature acts as a fly-wheel, 
and that it is adjustable to different spieeds—a necessary 
point in order to preserve the same pitch where the 
rapidity of utterance is subject to variation. The circuit¬ 
ing of the motor and governor is ingeniously arranged so 
that the field of the armature can be opened without 
interfering with the field-magnet circuit, thus securing 
greater sensitiveness and an absence of sparking. 

The phonograms themselves are divided into two sorts, 
office-grams and mailing-grams. The former are cylin¬ 
ders, capable at the present time of yielding from thirty 
to fifty surfaces for record, which number, as Mr, Edison 
says in a letter only received a few days ago, can now, 
by improved methods, be increased to two hundred. 
Obviously, however, such a cylinder would be an awk¬ 
ward affair to send by post. Mr. Edison has therefore 
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met this want by con^tructirtg the mailing-gram, and 
though this may seem^a small matter from a scientific 
point of view, yet we venture to prophesy that among all 
his many achievement* there will be none to which he 
will look back with greater pride, or which are destined 
to work a greater revedution in the history of the world 
than this apparently simple little mailing-gram. To say 
that it is capable of being posted, and reproduced at the 
other end without injury to the record, may perhaps give 
some idea of its practical value. 

Regarding the way in which all this is accomplished, it 
is needless to say anything, except th.it the device bears 
the true stamp of genius, vu. simplicity. This portability 
of the phonograms is, in fact, one of the salient features by 
which the phon^raph of 1888 stands out in m.urkc 1 con¬ 
trast to the impw-fect machine of 1878, and this improve¬ 
ment, in combination with the greater perfection and 
permanence of the record, at once raises it from the level 1 


\ of a pretty scientific toy or curiosity to one of immediate 
utility. 

The practical working of the instnimeiit, which has 
been greatly improved even upon what it was at the 
meeting of the British Association at Bath this ye.ar, may 
be g.uhered from the ,fact that Colonel Gouraud dictates 
all his correspondence through it, speaks to it in differ¬ 
ent languages, applies every conceivable test to try its 
powers, and with results which not only astonish him and 
everybody else, but even the inventor himself. 

The purposes to which such an instrument C.an 
l;e applied —scientific, commercial, domestic, artistic, 
military — seem countless. The dreams which were 
indulged in when the phonograph of 1878 appealed, 
can now be realued ; and we owe to Mr. Edison 
another subsurntial addition to the long list of direct 
results of scientific labour achieved during the present 
century. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE LA TE ERUPTION 
A T VULCANO ISLAND. 

M y friend Signor Gaetano Platania, who accompanied 
me on my trip through the Lipari Islands in June 
1887, and stayed some days with me at Vulcano, has 
undertaken the task of describing that interesting event 
and the subsequent phenomena. He has very kipdly 
forwarded me specimens of the ^ectamenta. and to him 
I must express my thanks. He being already well 
acquainted with ^the products of that volcano, his ob¬ 
servations wilt be of considerable value when published. 

The first specimen submitted to me is that of the so- 
called bombs, common in other eruptions that have taken 
place from the present active crater of Vuldstno. It is 
undoubtedly the esMMtiai ejectamenta, although included . 


in the paste is much fragmentary aicessory material. 
These so-called bombs are irregular polygonal masses of 
an obsidinn-like material on the outside , the surfaces are 
traversed by a number of clefts or fissures V-shaped in 
section, which at theu- bottom and the deeper parts of 
their sides arc seen to be composed of a spongy glass or 
even pumice. Their mode of foimation is no doubt as 
follows:—The glassy magma from former loss of heat 
has become so viscous that the escape of vapours front 
the underlying magma is arrested until the tension rises, 
and the superincumbent pasty, almost solid, mass is 
broken up and ejected. This ejection has been preceded 
by some expansion and cracking, together with some 
cooling along the cracks, to that the blacks have partly 
consolidated as pumiceous obsidian, but when relieved 
from tbeke conditions by ejection, the hotter material 
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within each block expands, due to the liberation, as 
vapour, of the dissolved H,0, and the formation of a 
vesicular structure, which may progress to such a point 
as to constitute a true pumice. This is accompanied by 
fissuring of the external hardened surface, just as the 
expansion of dough splits open the crust, as the air- 
bubbles expand bftforc and after the loaf is in the oven— 
in fact, we could not adopt a better term to define this 
structure than bread-crust structure. These fissures often 
divide crystals, pieces of included rock, &c., showing that 
little plasticity was left on the surface when this expansion 
took place. In fact, the conditions necessary are that the 
glass be sufficiently cold to break with a strain or blow 
applied sharply, but to bend when the force employed is 
gradual in its action, such as may be seen well in all 
vitreous substances. If we warm a stick of sealing-wax, 
haidened Canada balsam, &c , we may gently bend it to 
any form, but if our attempt is too quick, the stick breaks. 
In these bombs many of the surfaces appear to have first 
bulged and then broken. As these are ejected, and con¬ 
sist of a h.nrd crust and'soft interior, I suppose we must 
use that unfortunate term bomb, though they are rarely 
round and ceitainly do not strike one as resembling as 
much a bomb as do those masses found on the surface of 
lava-stre.nins. 

The colour is buffish-gray, the surface somewhat glisten¬ 
ing .and scattered over by the exposed broken surfaces 
(split by the division fractures between the contiguous 
blocks) of a dark green mineral, chiefly pyroxene, glassy 
crystals of feldspar, smaller black metallic lustred grains 
of magnetite, more rarely typical grains of olivine, i^aru, 
and pyrites. There are also very many grains of different 
Sizes of a darker-coloured fine-grained rock which in¬ 
closes many of the augites, feldspars, olivines. Micro¬ 
scopically, the vesicular structure is seen to extend, though 
becoming less marked, to within (in the specimen ex¬ 
amined) less than a millimetre of the surface, though in 
larger blocks from other eruptions preserved in my 
collection this may attain 2 centimetres or more. The 
crystals of pyroxene are usually well formed, though often 
broken. They include, wholly or partly, large, rather 
irregular magnetites, and in some cases are surrounded 
by wreaths of either sanidine or, more commonly, triclinic 
feldspar, probably labradorite. Where included in foreign 
rock-fragments, this latter is seen to be composed of a 
network of magnetite, augife, and feldspar microliths, and 
IS often much altered. The feldspars are principally 
sanidines which may attain half a centimetre long; they 
are very dirty from inclusions, and somewhat rounded. 
There are also groups of labradorite crystals, and another 
triclinic feldspar in which the striations are remarkably 
close and fine. In some cases a triclinic feldspar seems 
to be intergrown with the sanidine. Of the latter mineral 
there are many microcrystals and microliths. Here 
and there are to be met with a few ill-formed crystals of 
dark-green amphibole. 

What part of these minerals belong to the essential 
magma, and what are simply imperfectly fused out of the 
surrounding rock, it is extremely difficult to determine, 
and chemical analysis of the rock would be obviously 
useless, on account of the numerous inclusions of other 
I nck-fragments. The association of such basic minerals 
with a distinctly acid rock would be very remarkable, 
were it not for the distinct origin of them by inclusion of 
accessory materials. The eruptive rocks of this island 
range from a very rich olivine basalt thro^h a dolerite 
to the typical obsidians and spberulites. There is little 
doubt that these included minerals are the chumed-up 
fragments in the crater apex which almost certainly cuts 
through those older {pcki^ and even part of the present 
active cone of Vulci^o is composed of dolerite. 

That these bombs are the primary ejectamenta in this 
eruption there is no doubt, on account of their freshness 
and'the sharp uncroded angles and edges, as observed by 


Signor Platania, together with the absence of any solfata- 
rifing. The specimen examined was ejected during the 
month of August, probably early in that month. 

The next specimen is dated August 18, and consists of 
coarse sand or fine lapilli, about the size of a mustard- 
seed, with a little fine gray ash. This 1 made into an 
artificial breccia, and cut sections of it. It is compesei 
of broken fragments of dolerite and glassy rocks, both 
often solfatarized, with chips of pyroxene, magnetite, &c., 
and, no doubt, is chiefly accessory ejectamenta derived 
from the crumbling sides of the crater being churned, 
ground up, and ejected. 

Next is a fine ash of light gray colour, ejected on 
August 26, which is, in great part, also composed of 
similar materials to the last, with an abundance of very 
minute microliths, many of a dark-green colour, and 
therefore probably pyroxene or amphibole, though they 
remain dark between crossed nicols, from their great 
minuteness. I have observed no trace of tridymite found 
in such abundance in the ash of one of the recent erup¬ 
tions of Vulcano. This we should expect to be formed at 
a later date, when the more tranquil vapours, escaping 
through the material at the crater bottom, would allow of 
their deposition. 

From the description of the eruption by Mr Narlian 
that was given in my paper on this subject at the British 
Association meeting this year, and reproduced in the 
Ttmes and other newspapers, from the examination of the 
eruptive products, and from the state of the vulcano pre¬ 
vious to Its last eruption (see my paper, ‘‘ The Islands of 
Vulcano and Stromboli,” Nature, vol. xxxviii. p. 13) 
taken together with what we learn fiom the ejectamenta, 
we may obtain a fair idea of the eruptive process in this 
case. The chimney of the volcano was, no doubt, filled 
by .m acid nia^ma, which, perhaps, after the last eruption, 
was of much higher temperature, and in which fragments 
of other rocks from the crater and chimney sides had 
been churned up and partially fused. The temperature 
and liquidity seem to have been low, as the olivines and 
augites, although they have apparently been fused out of 
their original matrix, especially the latter, retain most 
perfectly their crystalline angles, and no chemical fluxing 
or reaction seems to have occurred between the basic 
minerals and the surrounding acid magma. Also, the 
occurrence of pyrites points in a similar manner to 
the same physical state. The choking of the crater after 
the former eruption, together with the gradual cooling 
of the upper part of the magma column during the inter¬ 
mediate solfataric stage of the volcano, would result in a 
gradually increasing obstacle to the boiling-off of the 
H,0 dissolved by the magma lower dcos’n. Two pro¬ 
cesses would therefore be going on, viz. increased super¬ 
incumbent pressure, and augmenting tension of the part 
of the subjacent magma within reach of water-supply. 
The latter must obviously, after a certain time, increase 
in a greater ratio than the former, until the plug is blown 
asunder. 

This plug in great part would consist of the magma 
with Its inclusions reduced to that critical state between 
a liquid and solid, as seen in vitreous bodies. When this 
is broken up by the sudden impulse of the expansion of 
the subjacent aquiferous magma, it would split into frag¬ 
ments ; and, these immediately cooling on their surface by 
the molecular formation and escape of vapour near that 
surface, cooling and solidification would result, but 
before this extended far in, the hotter intstior would 
undergo frothing, and so bmd, aack, and fissure the 
nearly hard coating, producing in this manner the 
bread-crust structure. These blocks seem from Mr. 
Narlian’s account, to have fallen nearly red hot, as his 
children’s feet were burnt, and part of the house where 
they fell was burnt. After the first explosion, a series 
of feebler explosions took place, and, I believe, arc 
still continuing with diminished force, just as is se«a 
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in boiling up an extremely thick syrup. Add to this the 
crumbling in of the crater-sides, their pulverisation and 
ejection, and we have the picture of a typical paroxys¬ 
mal eruption, tending towards an explosive one, of an 
obsidian volcano. H. J. Johnston-Lavis. 

Naples, November 3. 


Since writing the above, I have received the following 
letter from Mr. Narlian, which will form a fitting appen¬ 
dix to bis former one read at the British Association, and 
published in the Times and elsewhere. 

“Li^ari, Italy, November 3, 1888. 

“ Mv DEAR Dr. Johnston-Lavis,— 1 have your kind 
note, for which 1 thank you. Our crater {t.e. Vulcano) is 
still in a very active condition. The eruptions succeed 
each other nearly every minute or two. Columns of 
thick black ashes are ejected to heights that cannot be 
less than 15,000 feet. The stones, red hot, are also thrown 
out in immense quantities and to great heights. Some¬ 
times these eruptions are accompanied by loud detona¬ 
tions, which are indistinguishable from those of a gun, 
only they are so overpoweringly loud that at Lipari 
they are heard as if a piece of too tons had gone off near 
at hand. Till now there is no lava, and we hope there 
will not be any. 

“I observe a difference in the ejected matter; in the 
beginning of the eruption they were stones, in time they 
began to show a burned calcined appearance, became 
ouite black and friable by the action of the fire, and now 
they are nearly pumice of a dark and rough kind. 

1 shall be glad to send you some few specimens by 
the first boat for Naples. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“A. E. Nari.IAN.” 

This prolonged activity is a most interesting pheno¬ 
menon, and two explanations are open to us—vis. either 
the supply of igneous magma has increased, and the 
volcano is passing from the solfataric stage to a strom- 
bohan or Vesuvian phase, or the supply of dissolved 
HgO in the magma extends to great depths, or is derived 
from a very large mass of magma. The change in the 
ejectamenta would rather point to the latter j as if, the first 
boiled paste being ejected, the more aquiferous paste 
from greater depths was undergoing discharge of its 
vapour. This may possibly be followed by the eventual 
outpour of lava, indicating the arriv.tl at the surface of 
still deeper magma, comfiaratively poor in dissolved H,0, 
so that the view of an obsidian stream may be in store 
for us before long—an event of considerable importance 
to vulcanological science. H. J. Johnston-Lavis. 


NOTES. 

Wi lately noted that Mr. J. F. Duthie, Director of the 
Botanical Department, Northern India, had accompanied the 
recent military expedition to the Black Mountain country. The 
Black Mountain forms the northern boundary of the district of 
Hazara, which forms a long narrow valley, hounded on the west 
liy Cashmir. Extending far into the heart of the outer Himalayan 
range, it b shut in on either side by mountains, rising to 17,000 
leet. The flora is almost wholly unknown. But the time of 
year was unfaroarable for botanical coileoUng, and Mr. Duthie 
writM to Kew : “ 1 did not manage to find much of botanical 
interest on the Blaok Mountain; excepting the fine bits of foittt, 
composed of /flies fVttbiana aad Finus exceisa on (he crests of 
the mmmtaiD, the country is barren in the extrenm, ** 


[ Thk Kew Museum has lately received a chilct collection of 
interesting objects from Corea, collected and brought home by 
Mr. T. Watters, who was Acting Consul in that country from 
January 18S7 to June last. The specimens in question, which 
consist of hand-screens, fans, &c., made of paper from the 
paper mulberry {BroussoneUa pafyn/tra, Vent.), together with 
samples of the paper itself, sun-blinds made of 'split bamboo, 
&c., illustrate in a remarkable degree the extreme neatness and 
accuracy of the Coreans in their handicrafts. The following are 
some of the specimens received and no-v exhibited in the Kew 
Museum. A series of different qualities of paper, ail made from 
the bark of the paper mulberry. These comprise plain white or 
cream coloured papers of variom degrees of finish, used for 
drawing, writing, packing, &c. ; also coloured papers such as are 
used by the people for writing birthday missives upon. It 
would seem that the Coreans, like the Japanese, use paper very 
extensively for a great variety of parpoies. Thus, for fans, the 
handles of which are delicately ornamented, as well as for hand- 
screens, tobacco-pouches, coverings for hats in wet weather, 
paper is equally applicable ; foi the latter purposes, however, it 
is steeped in oil, which makes it thoroughly waterproof. The 
hand-screens are made by first forming a foundation of thin strips 
of split bamboo radiating from the handle, which is afterwards 
covered so completely on both sides with a thin paper film and 
varnished that a strong and durable article is the result. Some 
of the hand-screens presented by Mr. Watters to the Kew 
Museum were given to him by the King, and arc of much finer 
workmanship than these that are purchasable. The oil- 
steeped paper tobacco-pouches and hat-covertngs are a close 
imitation of oilskin ; the latter, which when o[>ened is cone- or 
tent-shaped, is used by all classes except the peasantry, even 
including the soldiers. The Corean boy's kite, which is also 
made of Bioussoiutia paper, consists of a piece of p.iper about 
a foot square with a circular hole in the middle, kept in 
form by thin stnps of bamboo ; a thin string is attached to each 
corner and brought together and connected to a single string, 
which Is wound upon a wooden windlass. The pe.'fcclion of 
splitting bamboo into thread-like strips i^eems to be divided equally 
between the Chinese and tlie Coreans, judging from a remark¬ 
ably fine example of a blind which forms one of the exhibits. 
These very fine blinds are said to be used only by high mandarins, 
and the coarser kinds by the lower classes. Another illuslra- 
lion of very fine work is in the utilization of split rattans in the 
manufacture of articles of clothing, an undershirt and calTs of 
very open ornamental workmanship being made entirely from 
this material, which is both soft and pliable. These shirts are 
said to be used next t he skin in hot weather to prevent the onle 
shirt adhering to the body. 

Mr. j. S. Jamesox, of the Emin Pasha Relief Exjicdilion, 
who died of fever at Uangala Station, on August 17 last, had 
accumulated a number of carefully-selected trophies and objects 
cf natural history. Tlieie objects have been Viroughl together 
at 166 Piccadilly, and arranged by Mr. Rowland Ward, so 
that they may be accessible to naturalists, and to his friends, 
who have been invited to view them to-day. 

The Rijssion Geographical Society has just published an 
"Instruction for Observations upon Shifting Sand Regions." 
The paper was carefully prepared by a Committee of persons 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, and might with ad¬ 
vantage be-translated and communicated to other Geographical 
Societies. 

Ah important addition to school laboratories has just been 
oompiqted at Eastbourne College, where the science teaching is 
undergolng^freat development. The laboratory, which has just 
been buHt there, oflTords working accommoda'ion for twenty-four 
studtats, and has been thoroughly well fitted. The working 
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benehn are ranged down each side of the length of the room, and 
are all fitted with gas and water ; and ample storage room it pro¬ 
vided hy four capital cupboard-cases. An excellent lecture-table 
•occupies the usual position ; the sand-bath and still ore of copper, 
and heated by Fletcher’s burners. There it aiso a convenient 
master’s room, which, when fin shed, will be very complete, 

Prof. H. G. Seeley, F, R.S., is about to deliver a course of 
lectures on the practical study of the geology of the country 
round London. This course is given at the request of students 
of the london Geological Field Class ; and infornation concern¬ 
ing the lectures may be obtained from Mr. William Dunn, 21 
King WillUm Street, Strand, W.C. 

The Penny Science Lectures at the Royal Victoria Hull for 
the month of December will be as follows :—December 4, on 
“Nature’s Hot Springs," by Dr. S. Rideal ; December 11, on 
■“Limestone Rocks and their History,” by Mr. E. Wethered. 
The series will begin again on January 22, 1889. 

At a tonversaiione, given by the Oxford University Junior 
Scientific Club, on Friday, November 23, in the University 
Museum, Prof. Milnes Marshall, of the Owens College, 
delivered a lecture on “ Animal Pedigrees," which was highly 
appreciated by a numerous company of members of the Univer¬ 
sity and their friends. Later in the evening Colonei Gouraud 
introduced and explained the new Edison phonograph. The 
members of the Club further entertained their guests by varied 
scientific exhibits and demonstrations, while the band of thefioth 
Ro}al Rifles enlivened the proceedings with music. 

The Duchess of Albany has consented to become Patroness 
of the Sanitary Institute. 

A uioANTic stalactite cave has been discovered near Riibe- 
land, in the Harz Mountains, surpassing the neighbouring 
Bauman’s Cave in size and beauty. Some excellent photographs 
of diflerent parts of the cave were taken by Dr. Max MUIIer, of 
the Brunswick Technical High School, by means of the electric 
light. These photographs are shortly to be published, accom¬ 
panied by explanatory notes by Prof. Kloss, of Brunswick. The 
cave is to be lighted by electricity, and opened to the general 
public next year, after precautions have been taken to keep it 
in its present perfect state. ’ 

During the last summer Dr. Otto Zacharias examined care¬ 
fully the crater " Moare ” (lakes) of the volcanic Eifel. They 
are inhabited by numerous species of Copei>oda, Daphnidse, 
Sadiolaria, Rotifers, water mites, and insect larvae. The largest 
of the ‘‘ Maare,” the laacher See, which measures about seven 
miles in circumference, contains a special fauna. Besides this 
lake. Dr, Zachanas examined four others: the Puivermaar, 
Holzmoar, Gembndener Maar, and Schalkenmehren Moar. 

At the meeting of the Royal Meteorological .Society on 
November 21, Dr. A. Riggenbach, of Basle, read on interesting 
paper on a method of photogtaphing cirrus clouds. Great 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining pboiographs'of cirrus clouds, 
the reason being that the blue light of the sky acu with nearly 
the same actinic energy os the white light of the clouds on the 
sensitive silver salts of the plate. What is wanted is that this 
blue light of the sky should be dulled, the light of the clouds 
being left unaffected, and this can be done by means of the 
analyzer of a polarizing apparatus. The light from the blue sky 
is |artly polarized, and to the largest extent at the points which 
are situated 90° from the sun ; the plane of polarization passing I 
through (he points loolted at, the sun, and the eye of the observer. 1 
On the o^er hand, the light coming fro.m a cloud is only polar- j 
ized to a sHgilt extent. Having spoken of what can be done by I 
the use of a Nicol’s prism. Dr. Riggenbach went on to say that i 
sve might substitute fbra Nicol’s prism a dark mirror, a pointer’s | 


mirror, or, best of all, a plate of obsidian. If such a plate be 
held so that the plane which passes through the cloud. Its 
reflected image, and the eye, is normal to the line from the 
observer to the sun, the mirror extinguishes the polarized light 
from the sky almost completely, and the reflected image of the 
cloud comes out sharp on a dark background. If such an 
obsidian plate be fixed before the lens of a photographic camera, 
so that its plane is inclined at an angle of 33° to the optical axis 
of the lens, and the camera be placed so that the sun’s rays 
shine perpendicularly on nne of its sides, we then turn the whole 
apparatus round, in the direction in which the sun lies, as an 
axis, until a cirrus cloud is visible in the camera. If a sensitized 
plate be inserted, a picture of the cloud can be produced under 
the moat favourable conditions possible. A still simpler mode 
of obtaining such cloud pictures is to use the surface of a lake 
as a polarizing mirror. The best clouds for such a purpose are 
those at sunrise or sunset, at an altitude of about 37’, and in 
an azimuth either greater or less than that of the sun by 90*. 

The North Atlantic Pilot Chart for November states that 
the most noteworthy disturbance during October was a West 
Indian hurricane which developed near Yucatan on the 9th, and 
reached the south coast of Long Island on the lath. The 
tracks of all the depressions moving eastward from the American 
coast during the first half of the month lay well to the northward 
of the normal path until reaching the 5$tli |»rallel. This is 
very interesting in connection with the persistence with which 
an energetic area of high barometer lingered over the middle of 
the Atlantic, and aff.ird'i a good illustration of the tendency of 
areas of low pressure to avoid those of high. Only one iceberg, 
near Belle Isle, was reported. 

We have received the Report of the Meteorological Service 
of the Dominion of Canada for the year 1885, which shows con¬ 
tinual progress and improvement in the various departments. 
In addition to the Annual Reports, containing the results for 
numerous stations, a Monthly Review is published giving a 
general rhumi ot the weather throughout the Dominion, and an 
analysts of the daily forecasts and storm warnings. The weather 
signals carried on the railway cars are much apprecia'ed, both 
by the farming community and the general public. New stations 
are established in the more remote districts as opportunities 
offer, and many valuable observations are also obtained along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in regions where it is 
difficult to get observers other than the station officials. 

Two fine series of salts of two new platinum bases contaioiog 
sulphur and organic radicles have been prepared by the Swedish 
Professor Blomstrand and his assistants, of Lund. They will 
form a striking addition to the now large number of these re¬ 
markable platinum compounds, which have been obtained since 
the preparation of the first of their class, the well-known green 
salt of Magnus, in 1828. When a solution of potassium platinous 
chloride, KjPtCI^, is shaken with two molecular equivalents of 
ethyl sulphide (C,ng),S, a quantitative precipitation of a yellow 
chloride, of the composition ' S(C,Hs),Cl^ occuis. 

On treating this somewhat complex substance suspended in water 
with another two equivalents of ethyl sulphide, the whole eventu¬ 
ally dissolves, with the exception of a small quantity of an oily 
substance, which appears to be formed as a secondary product. 
On allowing the separated clear liquid to stand, it squally 
deposits crystal crusts of greenish-yellow monoclinic tables 
of the chloride of the first new base, Pis(cjHj)*CI’ “ 
similar manner. Prof. Blomstrand has obtain^ the bromide. 
Pt[S(C,H,),Br]„ which crystallizes in reddish-yellow monoclinic 
prisms; and the iodide, which resembles the bromide very closely, 
but forms beautiful dark-red monoclinic crystals of cor^erable 
size. In addition to these welbdefined halogen salts, the nitrite 
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wu obttin^ in Urgs colourle** rfaombio ctyatali; the lalptwte, 
PtI8(CjH,)j,S04+ 7H,0, In exeeptionnlly large cryatal* exhibit¬ 
ing a great nnmber of ^ea ; and alxo the nitrate in very soluble 
crystals. The halogen salts of the group are readily trans¬ 
formed into the more stable platinic compounds, which are 
found to be much more difficultly soluble. Thus the chloride, 
CI,Pt[S(C,Hj),Cl]„ was obtained in the form of yellow tables 
and prisms bdonging to the triclinlc system. The bromide forms 
red monoclinic prisms, and the iodide, perhaps the prettiest salt 
of the whole series, crystallizes from chloroform in dichroic 
prisms, which appear dark red by transmitted, and dark blue by 
reflected, light. The second series of salts are precisely analo¬ 
gous, but contain the radicle methyl instead of ethyl. It is 
interesting to note that Prof. Blomstrand was successful in iso¬ 
lating the base of the second series itself, Pt[S(CH,),],(OH)„ as 
a yellow, strongly alkaline liquid. Between the two series, an 
interesting mixed sulpbine-chloride was obtained, containing both 
ethyl and methyl, (?/’ addition of two aquira- 

lents of methyl sulphide to the yellow chloride first mentioned 
above. It will be readily seen that the work thus briefly re¬ 
viewed forms a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the platinum bases. 

A LIST of the writings of Dr. Asa Gray, chronologically 
arranged, with an index, has been printed as an appendix to 
vol. xxxvi. of the Amencan Journal of St truce, and is also 
published separately. The compiler has done his work with 
great care. 

In an interesting paper on '* Musical Sands,” Mr. C. Cams* 
Wilson has discussed the cause of the remiarkable sonorous 
properties exhibited by tlie sands of various localities, a subject 
which was referred to in this journal on August 30 and Sep¬ 
tember 27 of the present year. Mr. Carus-Wilson gives the 
details of numerous experiments. Some of them are of a very 
ingenious character, which lead him to the conclusion that the 
vibration of the individual sand-grains is brought about by 
friction, and that it is the citmulative effect of numerous vibrating 
particles of the same size that becomes audible. This conclusion 
difleis in some respects from the theories which have been put 
forward by some oilier investigators of these very curious 
phenomena. 

The first part of a ustful “Introduction to Entomology,” 
by J. H. Comstock, has been published at Ithaca, U.S.A. The 
groups of insects have been fully characterized, so that their 
relative affinities may be learned ; and much space has been 
given to accounts of the habits and transformations of the forms 
described. The work contains many original illustrations. 

A LITTLE Book, by Mr. W. Mnwer, containing a brief account 
of the life and discoveries of Darwin, has jusi been issued by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. The volume is likely to 
be of interest to young people, for whom it has been specially 
written. 

In the Administration Report of the Madras Govemment 
Central Museum for the year 1887-88, Mr. Thurston, the Super¬ 
intendent, speaks of two tours which he made during the year 
on behalf of the Museum, viz. to Tuticorin and the Nilgiris. 
At the former place great assistance was rendered by Captain 
Phipps, Port Officer, in placing boats and diVers at his disposal. 
Large collections, illustrative of the marine fauna, were made, 
mainly through the medium of native divers, who di«playecl no 
little skill, and tome of the specimens, t.g. the entire collection 
of Sponges and Eehinoderms, have been sent to the BriUsb 
Museum (Natural History), for investigation and report. The 
resnltsof this tour will be published after Mr. Thursiop has made 
a farther tour of the Gulf of Monaar. During hk tour on the 


NUgirls a large area of both the plateau and slopes was explored, 
and large collections of birds, reptiles, butterflies, &c., were 
made, bat as he only returned to Madras a few days before the 
termination of the official year, he reserves a list for his next 
annual report. 

The current number of the Asiatic Quarter.y Reviesn contains 
an article by Captain A. C. Yate on the Shan Slates, in which 
reference is made to the ethnology of the obscure region bounded 
on the west by Burmah, on the north and nonh-east by China, 
on the east by Tonquin, and on the south by Siam and the 
Knrennee. . Of the Shans he has a very low opinioT : he 
describes them as sordid and lazy, they live in extreme [loverty, 
they are not brave, and their foot is yet barely on the lowest rung 
of the ladder of civilization. Still, they are somewhat ahead of 
the tribes around them. They have a literature ; Captain Yale 
says it ties about dirty and uncared for in pagodas, priests’ 
houses, and travellers' rest-houses. Amongst the other tribes 
inhabiting the same region are the Palaungs, the Red and 
White Karens, Kakyens or Kachins, Dunoos, Laos, Was, Kaws, 
Chins, Vins or Veins, Yindalaings, Fadaungs, T.aunglhus, 
Musiis, and Kakins. All these are believed to speak their own 
dialects, but none of them have a written language. The Pal- 
■ aungs, Kachins, and Laos are the more important of these. The 
Kachins are extending all over the region, and are hated and 
feared by the Shans. They worship or propitiate certain evil 
forces in Nature which'they call “nats.” Captain Yate gives 
some curious details in regard to this and other tribes, but his 
aim is rather to describe what they are as he saw them, than to 
discuss the ethnological problems connected with this region and 
its races and fragments of all but extinct peoples. 

In a paper in the current number of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Mr. J. Allen Brown states, on the 
authority of Mr. Carlyle, late of the Archtcological Survey of 
India, that some few of the rudest aboriginal tribes of the wildest 
central parts of India still practise a modifled and partial sort of 
tattooing, but only vi iih deep blue or other dark or grey colour, 
never with red. Hindus use reel and white, and sometimes 
yellow colours superficially, without incisions, which will wash 
off, as religious seclarial caste marks on their foreheads. These 
are the only instances, so far as Mr. Brown can learn, where such 
pigments are now used either for embellishment or religous 
symbols in India. 

Wb have received the second part of vol. iii. of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales. The 
following are among the contents : on additional evidence of 
the genus Ichthyosaurus in the Mesozoic rocks (“ Rolling Downs 
Formation ”) of North-Eastern Australia, by R. Etheridge, Jun. 
(Plate vil.): on additional evidence of the occurrence of PUsit- 
saurus In the Mesozoic rocks of Queensland, by R. Etheridge, 
Jun. (Plate viii.) ; description of a new Triftcrygium from Port 
Jackson, by E. P. Ramsay and J. D. Ogilby; notes on the 
Mueller Glacier, New Zealand, by Captain F. W. Hutton (Plates 
ix. and x.); the iasecls of King's Sound and its vicinity 
(Part i), by William Macleay ; Australian indigenous plants 
providing human foods and food-adjuncts, by J. H. Maiden ; 
geographloal notes in Malaysia ifhd Asia, by the Rev. J. E. 
Tenlson-Woods ; Diptera of Austialia (Part 2, the Sciaridsc), by 
F. A. A. Skuie (Plate xi.); noie on sympathy and fosler-parent- 
lige among birds, by £. G. W. Palmer; on some new and rare 
Hydroida in the Australian Museum CoIIeceion, by W. M. Bkle 
(Plates ail.'-xxi.) ; notes on Australian Coleoptera, with de¬ 
scriptions of new species, by the Rev. T. Blackburn ; the 
development and structure of the pineal eye in Hinulia and 
uratumtattsfhgra, by W. J. McKay (Plates xxii.-xxiv.). 

hr Ida nie on sympathy and foster-parentage among birds, 
Mr. Pabow (ellt a curious story .of a wood-duck and a hen. 
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“Some time ago," he i»y«, “a boy brot^ht in an egg fonnd 
near a waterhole, which waa plac^ with other cggi under a 
sitting hen, and In due course hatched out a wood-duck. The 
wood-duck was reared among a clutch of chickens, was as well 
tended as her other chicks by the mother hen, and reached adult 
age. On one occasion a hen brought out a brood of chickens, 
and the wood-duck kept in close companionship with the hen and 
chicks for several days, until the hen took umbrage at the duck's 
constant attendance, and several fights between the hen and duck 
ensued. Eventually the duck drove away the hen, and took sots 
charge of the chickens throughout the day, the hen following 
round disconsolately till night-fall each day, when the duck sur 
rendered her charge, allowing the mother to brood over them at 
night, but again taking charge of them in the morning. This 
continued till the chickens were able to tale care of themselves.” 

The writer of the article on “The Opening of the Pasteur 
Institute ” (Nature, November 2a), informs us that by an 
oversight a misprint occurs on p. 74, in the first line of the 
second paragraph. Class C. should read Class A. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardena during the 
past week include a Black-eared Marmoset {Hafalt Jumcillata) 
from South-East Brasil, presented by Miss B. Pollock; a Mal- 
brouck Monkey {Cmojiiiheeus c^Hosurus) from \Ve«t Africa, 

presented by Mr. David Baumann ; a-Toad {Bufo -) 

from California, presented by Mr. D. E. Cardinall; a North 
American TyiTVty {Afeltagris gallo from North America, 

presented by Mr. F. J. Coleridge Boles ; a Tawny Owl (S/rnium 
ttiuco), European, deposited. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Comet t888 e (Barmard, September *).—Dr. 1.. Decker, 
who has recently computed elements for this comet by the method 
of Variation of the distances, finds (Z’hw Echt CtreuJar, No. 164) 
that the most probable orbit is hyperbolic in character, the 
residuals for the intermediate observations being much la^er for 
the most suitable parabola than for the hyperbjiic orbit. 

The elements are os follow 

T al88g January 29 90453 G.M.T. 

* - n = 339 54 I 

a = 3|7 IS S9'I I Mean Eq, i888-o. 

log = 0 2595204 
loge = 0-0135800 
Efheineris for Grteinvich Midmghl. 
i98B. R.A DecL Lof J. Log r. Bright- 


Comets Faye and Barnard, October 30.—The following 
ephamerides for these objects for Beilin midni^ ore by Dn. 
I.a,nr. and Spitolfr respectively {Astr. Nac\., Na 1^867) t— 


Comet 188B 
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,. 8 14 36 ... 2 12-8 
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. 8 14 30 

. 8 14 IS . 
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t 42 6 
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CoTWt iSSS/tBaraatd, 


. 6 50*8 S 
. 8 16-9 

• 7 4«’5 

• ^ 4'4 
. 6 25-8 

• S 4S'8 
. S 4-2 


10 24 o 
10 24 5° 
25 32 


0 ^2^; 

o 26 45 • 


rMs. 

I *8 that of 


53-9 

17 ... 8 II I ... o 44-4 
19 ... 8 10 I ... o 36-1 N. 

The brightness on December 19 of Faye’s comet ir . - - 

the brightness at discovery ; of Barnard's, 0*9. Both comets 
change out slowly in brightness, as the distance from the earth 
is diminishing, whilst the distance from the sun is increasing. 

The Satellite of Neptune. —Mr. A, Marth pointed out 
in the Monthly Notiits <voI. xlvi. p. 506), some two years ago, 
that the values for the inclination of the orbit of the satellite of 
Neptune and its ascending node, as deduced from the observa¬ 
tions obtained in Malta in the years 1852 and 1864 by Lassell 
and Martb,and again at the Washington Naval Observatory from 
1874 to 1884, show a well-marked, progressive, and regular 
ch^e. Referring these values to the plane of the orbit of the 
planet, they are as follows;— 

Date. 




/(noiioc caiisidersd direct). 

I48°33 
146-19 
144'04 
142-38 


Mr. Marth offered no theory by which to account for this change, 
hut begged for continued observations. Prof. Asaph Hall mso 
has more recently nrged the necessity for fiirtlier observation, 
and by fresh observers, avowing at the same time his suspicion 
that these changes are due to systematic errors in the observa¬ 
tions. Hut M. TisserantI, in a late communication to the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences of Paris, shows that the changes can easily be 
explained by the theory of a slight flattening of the surface of 
Neptune. In this cate the angih between the plane of the 
planet’s equator and that of the orbit of the satellite will be 
constant, and the pole of the orbit will revolve in a small circle 
round the pole of the planet, a complete revolution taking mure 
than 500 years. The inclination of the orbit of the satellite Will 
be considerable, probably greater than 20°: but the flattening of 
the surface of Neptune can only be slight, too small to be de- 
tecterl by direct measurement. Further observations may enable 
the amount of the inclination to be more exactly determined, 
and, at the same time, will show whether the changes in question 
are due or not to this one cause alone. 


Nov. 29 ... 2 28 "’2 , 

Dec. I ... 2 15 18 

3 -2 3 9 

S ... I 51 40 

7 .. I 40 50 

9.- I 30 4* 

II 1 21 IS 

13 ... I 12 «9 

15 • 4 4 «i 


5 57-3 S. ... 0-0501 . . 0-2971 ... 12-1 

6 210 

641-4 ... 00669 ... 0-2928 ... 11-4 

6 58-4 

7 12-2 ... 0-0887 .. o'2S87 . . 10-5 

7 3'-5 ... 0-1131 ...0-2847 ... 9-6 

7 37 5 

74128. ... 0-1390 ... 0-2810 .. 8-7 


The brightness on September 2 has been token as unity. 


Dr. Berberich has, however, computed parabolic elements 
using an observatloa made at Karistube on October 28, the 
epbemeris from which satisfies well an observation obtained «t 
Rome as recebtly as November j). 

According to Dr. Becker’s s^emeris, the comet will pau 
within i)' of a bright nebsda, Kio 1(1 I Ceti, a litt’e befom mid- 
higkt on December 10, and ae ne haad of the comet is of very 
considerable size, the nebula wil) be completely involved in .it, 
Th: moon will be near setting, so that, though the comet srill 
be loNL about 75° Z. D., spectrosoopk observations, ehight be 
obtaidH U the night were clear. Dr. Berberieb’s etem«Rtf 
would Mipc the transit soaic thaee hours Ikter, when the Oomet 
would Hte set to English observeni, but Bakes the transit 
nearly al&ntra] one. 


/ pOR the reokoaing of time the. civil day, commencing at 
' ^ Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to >4, 
is here employed,) 

At Crttmvich on Dtctmbtr 2 

San rises, 7b. 48m. ; souths, llh. 49m. 49'os.; sets, I5h. 51B. 1 
right osc. on meridian, i6h. 36-8jl ; decl. 22* 5' S. 
SiWeal Time at Snnsot, 2oh. 39m. 

Moon (New on December 3, loh.) rises, 6h. 3m.; souths, 
lob. 56m.; sets, I5h. 39m. 1 right asc. on meridian, 
I5h. 42701. j deck 15' 2yS 
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Mercury Id tonjuDction with and 3* 23' (oath 
> of the Moon.' 

... Jupiter In conjunction with and i* 38' loulh 
of the Moon. 

... Mart at least distance from the Sun, 

... Venus in conjuttellon with and a* 4' south 
of the Moon. 

... Mars in conjunction with and o* 15’ south 
of the Moon. 

... Jupiter in conjunction with the Sun. 
ecember Outer major axis of outer ring »» 4a*-8 : 
axis of outer ring =■ Io"’0 : southern surface visible. 


, 8 37-5 .. 19 a6 N. ., 

. 13 20'3 ... 2 48 S. ,. 

16 ao'9 ... 19 9 K. .. 

■ 16 3''3 ••• 37 34 N. .. 


43 ... 5^ K. ... Very slow: faint. 
80 ... 33 N. ... Taurids 11, Max. 

Dec. 6. Slow, 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

A rthe usual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Mon¬ 
day, .Mr. J. Thomson rend before a large audience n paper on “A 
Journey to the Allas Mouniains." lie gave a most intere.stini; 
account of the scenes visited, in the course of his trip, byhimseif 
ar.d his companion. Mr. Harold Crichton-Broane. Describing 
some of the practical results, he said they had ascended and 
crossed the Atlas Chain in no fewer than six different places 
besides making various subsidiary trips into the lower ranges. A 
large series of barometric and boiling-point observaiions have l>ecn 
taken, which would assist in forming a more accurate idea of the 
general elevatifin of the range. Several glens had been explored, 
and the head-watersof some important streams had been mapired 
out. New and important light had been thrown upon the 
geological stmeturo of the mountains. A small collection of 
plants from the higher altitudes had been made, and finally a 
Mries of photographs (which were exhibited) of the raoumains, 
the Inhabiiaats, and their houses have been obtained. He had 
reached an alt hade in the mountains 1300 or 1500 feet higher than 
any other traveller. 

meeting of the Royal GeographiBal Society 
will be held on Monday, the 17th, at the University of London, 
iea'ead of Monday, the 10th, as auaounoeri. in the sessional 
prpnamme. Colonel R. G, Woodthorpe will read a paper on 
mtplorationi on the Chindwin River, Upper Burmah. 

‘Ills Russian ExpedhionfortheexplorationofTibet, organixed 
tethehte General Prjevalsky, is, notwithstanding she death of 
UW famous explorer, to be despatched oa its mistiott. This an- 
was ipade by M. Semeaow, the Vice.President 
<4 tto Russian, CeogruUcat Sodtty. at a meertng bald bvahe 
Sowetjr In honost oTGeottfal ky, 


THE RENAISSANCE OF BRITISH 
MINERALOGY.^ 

AN ideal Presidential address should treat, not of a special 
point in the science of Interest to a section only of the 
Society, but of the science in its brosder aspects ; and the simplest 
permanent arrangement of this kind is that which makes it deal 
with the progress of the Society or of the science during the 
interval whiM has elapsed since the delivery of the next 
preceding address. 

But in the case of our own Society we labour under special 
disadvanuges, whether the address is to be on a siiecific subject 
or on the progress of the science. Not only is the .Society small, 
but the number of ii$ members able to devote any l.irge part of 
their time to pure mineralogy is far smaller still. Hence if a 
set address were expected fiom the President «e should be un¬ 
necessarily limited in our selection for that office. Many of our 
ablest members, men who would make the best of Prc-sidents, 
men of wide culture and extensive general knowledge, men eu- 
diwed with ideas and the power of expressing them, men who 
' would bring to us a large expenence obtained on the executive 
of other and larger Societies, ihoiigh willing, nay anxious, to help 
us in the management of ihe affairs of the Society, would be pre¬ 
vented from giving us their services in the chair, owing to the 
sheer impossibility of devoting the requisite time snd thought 
to the preparation of a iiurely mineralogical address such ns 
they would consider worthy at once of the Society and of their 
own reputation. 

Again, the number of oiir London meetings has been up to the 
present only three a year, and, as far as we can see, it is not yet 
desirable to increase their frequency. To set aside annually one- 
third, or even one-fourth, of the time of the Society for con¬ 
sideration of the views of Ihe President, or of the progress and 
past work of Ihe Society, would seem 10 be wanting in regard for 
proportion. .\ few minutes spent by the members in turning 
over the pages of the Mat^azine will give a better idea of the 
work of Ihe Society, and be at the same time more exhilarating, 
than any summary a President can make. A report by the 
Council on the finance and general business, as hnef as it can be 
made, seems to me sufficient for all reasonable purposes, and 
least wasteful of the time of the meml>ers and officers, 

I have referred to the Afagaziae, anti have said that a good 
idea of the work of the Society may be obtained in a few minutes 
by turning over the pages of one of i-s volumes. It may lie cast 
in our teeth that the volume is small, but we can proudly and 
truly retort that few volumes of the same size furni.n so vast an 
amount of heavy reading. The density, indeed, is prodigious— 
not that of lead, but ofqgold, refined gokl. The volume is 
intended for transmission to all posterity, and not ns a mere 
addition to the e|ihemeral literature and scientific gossip of a too 
prolific century The present generation, by its careful use of 
the volume, will doubtless help it to reach iu riestinaiion, 

Bulky publications are, indeed, matters for shame rather than 
pride: they are the immediate min of a -mall Society, a 
perennial burden to librarians, and, as their contents are never 
completely indexed, a tenor to subsequent investigators. The 
Ancients not unwisely refrained from the invention of printing; 
they recognized that their duly to themselves was to read only 
what was worth the vast labour of tmnscription, and that ihelt 
duty to posterity was to transmit to it only their masterpieces; 
when even these became burdensome, an incendiary, doubtless a 
librarian, quickly reduced their volume. But for us Modems the 
cost of multiplication of copies has beoome so small that every¬ 
thing, good or bad, is printed and preserved; and it becomes 
necessary to spend the greater ( art of one’s life in the prepara¬ 
tion and siud^ of indexe> rather than of the literature itself. It 
would be an immense Imon to mankind if some impartial and 
perfect tribunal could be empowered to do on the large scale 
what the curate and barber did sCr satisfactorily wuh Don 
Quixote’s books on the small scale—distinguish the worthy from 
the worthless, and relentlessly annihil.ite that which ought not to 
camber out shelves or demand even a passing glance. 

I have said that the number of our members is small. I 
am not.surit that it would be politic os yet to increase it. 
Membm who have a living interest in mineralogy are most 
valuable, and of such we caunut have too many ; but mere 
subso.ibmof paltry gold would eventually be a source of weak¬ 
ness. After encouraging the Society to extravagant expenditure, 
they wpuM ^11 away and leave it in the lurch. 

. * Extioeted fiolitaa sddiesi by Mr. Fletcher, the retlrisy Fretideat, at 
th* an{|iul msstlni or the Mtatrolozical Society, October 30, ittS. 
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But is it necessary that the number of people in this country graphic science, which has since been found indispensable in 
with a lively interest in mineralogy should remain so small? mineral^cal study. It is tme'that the mineralogist has beetr 
We have only to look abroad to see at once that the cause of the originator of every advance in crystallographic knowledge, 
this smallness of number is not inherent in the subject itself. In It is true that the mineralogist has in minerals ready-mMe 
Germany, for instance, everyone—of course, with here and crystallizations, which in their excellence and variety of form can 
there a conspicuous exception—iseems to be either a Professor of rarely be imitated in the laborator)'. But it is no more the pro- 
Mineralogy or a student of it. Periodical publications, at once vmce of a mineralogist to teach crystallography than it is to teach 
voluminous and teeming with valuable results of scientific work, chemistry or the use of a delicate balance. He does teach it 

are there maintained. Somewhat more than a century ago, indeed, but that is merely because his pupils reach him Im- 

the study of minerals was everywhere jxipular, and received its perfectly trained for the pursuance of his own subject, 
share of attention from the cultured classes. .Stndents’thronged Crystallography should he taught as a special subject; and a 

to Freiberg from all parts of the world to hang on Werner’s knowledge of it should be requirerl not only of the mineralogist 
lips. hut of the chemist, and even of the physicist. Hitherto, at least, 

There is one reason for this decline of general interest in the chemists of this country have been too content cither to leave 
mineralogy which I may mention in passing. In the good old the crystalline forms of their artificial products undetermined, or to 
days minerals were named and classified by help of simple ex- impose the task of their determination on the already sufficiently 
temal characters, and the facts of the science could he easily occupied mineralogist. It seems obvious that in a sati-factoty 
grasped without much preliminary training. Since then, the system of education every chemist should be taught how to 

invention of crystallography and of the atomic theoiy, and the measure and describe the crystalfine characters of the products 

discoveries made in physical optics, have brought about a vast which it is his fate to call into existence. On various occasions 
change in the treatment of the subject, and the mineralogy of" expression has been given to this view, but the only chemist who 
to day is even in its elements beyond the range of ordinary has yet seen his way to act upon it is Prof. Henry Armstrong, 
mortals. The pages of its text-books are sprinkled with who, 1 am happy to say, has introduced the subject into the 
wonderful formula: designed by perverse chemists, and with educational course of the City and Guilds Technical Institute, 
unpronounceable hieroglyphics maliciou-ly invented by cruel I trust that befurc another generation passes away his excellent 
cryatallograpliers. example will be followed throughout the country. A knowledge 

But the chief reason for the decline of mincralogical study in of the elements of c^slallography, including the mechanics of 
our own country is that mineralogy has been almost completely crystal measurement, ought to be madea.r/»ry»d »an for adegree 
excbideil from our educational system. In the older Universities, in chemistry at every University. 

it is tnie, mineralogy has been long represented by Professors, The measurement of the angles of a crystal, the determination 
but, until lately at least, it has i>een allowed scarcely any weight of its symmetry, and the c.s!culalion of its form, are infinitely 
in the examinations for a degree. The study of other branches less difficult than is generally imagined : given a knowledge of 
of science has been encouraged, while that of mineralogy has cleiiieniary mathematics and the careful use of measuring instru- 
been neglected and forgitten. One of the evils of the examina- ments, the proces.se. aie in general extremely simple The 
tion system is that all the available energy of oiir youth is con- complexity of cry tnllographic calcnlation is only apparent, and 
centrated wholly on subiccts upon which stress is laid by a not is due to the existence of text-hooks: they are generally worse 
omniscient Examining Boar I j most stivlents, too, roust almost than useless. A voluminous work on crystal-calculation is usually 
necessarily take up subjects in which tliere is an opportunity of an attempt to provide formula: which shall enable a student to 
showing their comparative ahibtv. and by a knowledge of which solve every possible problem by rule-of thumb, without_ his 
there is reasonable prospect of being able to gam a future needing to have the faintest idea of what he is really doing, 
livelihood. Practically, anyone familiar with the processes of trigonometry 

Taught only ns a suliordinate and unimportant subject at the can deduce from first principles the formula required for each 
Universities, and not taught at all outside, pure mineralogy has special case as it occurs in less time than he can discover the rule 
been in great danger of becoming extinct in this country ; a few in the ponderous tome invented for his mystihration. 
years ago the capsizing of a coach or the biirsling of a balloon 1 am, of course, far from .asserting that the leaching of crystallo- 
might have been the end, and the British Professor or student graphy presents no diffi .iilties at all' what I do wish to insist 
of piwe mineralogy have become a mere tradition. upon i- that the kind of crystallographic knowledge requisite for 

The discovery of the transparency of thin rock-sections, and the chemist in his own work is such that it may fairly lie 

the important conclusions ■which may be arrived at from their demanded of every one of them : the higher flights may he 

microscopical examination, have now turned attention to minera- abandoned to the specialist 

logy once more, and it seems likely that the knowledge of At the present time, when Professors of Crystallography are 
mineral characters requisite for peiro|rraphical work may at last not yet called into existence, there is one step which ought to be 
lead to our mineralogical renaisvance. Owing chiefly to the at once taken, and which would make mineralogy more yxiisible 
patience and perseverance of Prof. I ewis, there is now a certain eventually to a large number of our students. Evei7 student of 
amount of encouragement to mineralogical study at Cambridge: praclicil physics is taught how to me.nsiire with a reflecting 
and if the renaissance is to lie brought about, the example of goniometer the angles of an artificial prism ; he should further 
Cambndge must be followed by the other Universities, and he taught ihc measurement of the angles of a simple crystal, and 
mineralogy be assigned a higher place in the examinational the deduction of its symmetry. In his optical studies especially, 
system. ‘ such a practical knowledge of crystalline syrnmetry would be a 

Minerals are omnipresent. Is it unreasonable to ask that great help to him. The reflecting goniometer in one of the forma 
everyone should be taught their simple characters, and be shown used for crystallographic work might well be an instrument in use 
how to recognize such minerals as are met \i ith at every turn ? in every physical laboratory, and would subserve many a useful 
The teaching would improve the capacity for observation, and purpose. As soon ns every physicist it taught how to dettrmine 

give fresh interest to many a pleasant ramh}e—through the the angles and symmeli7 of a simple crystal, and every 

worki^ of A mine. And is not Prof. Kuskin in the right when chemist is further enabled to define the crystalline forms of his 

he claims that a knowledge of the minerals, conveniently grouped artificial products, we shall have a large army of students for 

as precious and ornamental, ■.hoiild firm a part of every gentle whom the transition to mineralogical work will be easy ; then, 
education ? More especially ou^t we not to Insist upon such and nat till then, can we hope (or any useful increase in the 

elementary teaching for the numerous officials sent out by the number of the merohers of this Society ; then, and not till then, 

nation to the less explored regions of the world ? can we hope that our country will in Its study of mineralogy take 

In the higher teaching of mineralogy, difficnltics present its proper place among the nations of the earth. ♦ 
themselves, but they might easily be lessened by division of One more point I may mention. Until a few years ago there 
labour ; a preliminary training in the elements of mathematics, were two distinct Societies, a Mineralogical and Crystallological: 
physics, chemistry, and crystallography being absolutely necessary they had objects far from identical, and in a more perfect 
to the manufacture of a mineral^st. The teaching of crystallo- world might have ftonrisbed side by Side. 'The fusion of the two 
graphy is generally relegated to the Professor of Mineralo^, Socklies without any extension of the title of the Mineralogical 
and the subject regarded as a mineralogical difficulty ; but tMs ha* had for its effect that we cannot satisfoctortty demand what 
ought not to be Ihe case. It is true that a mineralogist wa» the the Ctystallological could—namely, the luppwt of the organic 
firtt io.dlscover a relationship between the variou* Crysutlized chemist; and although it wu understood at the time of thh 
M|R|P oT the game substance, and thus to institute a crystallo* fusioa that papen on the crystallisatioa of artificial product!. 
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organic or Inorganic, ahould be within the icope of the joint 
Society, their Incluiion in « Mineraiogical Magasime would 
auggett n mUnomer. The change or extenaion of our already 
lengthy title hat it> evident inconvenience!, but it may be worthy 
of careful deliberation by the Society at tone early date at to 
whether tuch an extenaion is not really necessary for the clearer 
dehnition of our objects if we are to enlut the tymiiathy of 
many wh^ though they may feel to be beyond the pale of a 
Mineralogicat Society, yet by their investigation of the crystalline 
forms of the products of the laboratory may in the future, as 
in the put, throw light on the crystallography of the Mineral 
Kingdom. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambkidgs.—T he following gentlemen have been appointed 
examiners 

Mathematical Tripos, Part II. ; Dr. Kouth (Chairman), 
Mcurs. W. Burnside, I. Larmor, and A. R. Fors3rth. ^ 

' Natural Sciences Tnpos and and M.B. : Dr. Hill (Muter of 
Downing), Prof. Cleland (Human Anatomy), Prof. Stirling, 

I )r. Gaskell (Physiology). 

Natural Sciences Tripos : Prof. W. G. Adams, Mr. W. N. 
Shaw (Physics), Prof. W. A. Tilden, Mr. H. }. H. Fenton 
(Chemistry), Prof. Lewis, Prof. Story-Mukelyne (Mineralogy), 
Mr. F. Darwin, Prof, H. Marshall Ward (Botany), Mr. W. F. 
U. Weldon, Mr. F. S. Harmer (Zoology). 

Natural Science Tripos and Social S.A.: Mr. W. W. Watts, 
Mr. A. Harker (Geology), 

M.B. and Special B. A. : Prof, W. G. Adams, Mr. S. L. Hart 
(Elementary Physics), Mr. H. F. Neville and Mr. H. J. H. 
Fenton (Elementary Chemistry), Mr. F. Darwin and Mr. S. F. 
Harmer (Elementary Biology). 

and M.B. only: Mr. Pattison Muir and Mr. H. Robinson 
(Pharmaceutical Chemistry). 

Messrs. W. Carruthers, F. R.S., and J. E. Marr are ap¬ 
pointed examiners for the Sedgwick Prise to be adjudged in 
189a. 

The University Lectureships in Botany and Advanced Human 
Anatomy, tenable for five years, are vacant. Candidatea must 
send their names to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
November 30. 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions will be competed for at the 
following Colleges, beginning on the undermentioned dates : 
Mathematics, Pembroke, December 11 ; Trinity Hall, Decem¬ 
ber Ii ; Queens’, December 12; Mathematics and Natural 
Science, Gonville and Cains, December 7 ; King’s, December 
10; Jesus, Christ's, and Emmanuel combined, December ii ; 
St. John’s, December ll ; Trinity, December II; Sidney 
Sussex, January 1, The tutor-i will give full information. 

The Sheepshanks' Astronomical Exhibition will be competed 
for on December 10 and 11 at Trinity College. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

IXINDON. 

Royal Society, November 15.—"Combustion in Dried 
Oxygen,’’ H. Brereton Baker, Dulwich College, late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. CommuoicUed by Prof. H. K 
Dixon, F.H.S. 

In 1884, some preliminary experiments, published in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society, convinced me that moutore 
exerted an important influence on the combustion of carbon. 
Since that time experiments have been made, not only with that 
element but with several others, and the same infldepice seems to 
be exerted on the combustion of some, while no such influence 
could be detected in the case of other elements. It was dis¬ 
covered very early in the investigation that hydrogen, both free 
and combined, aided the union of carbon with dried , oxygen, 
and therefore, for the new experiments on tbjs'and other elements, 
special attention was devoteo to their purifimtion fiom hydrogen. 
It was found that two of these,nhmtintt, amorphous phosphorus 
and boron, had, like carbon, a very great power qf oeduding 
hydrogen. To cllmhiate it some of the elemenU were heated in 
a current of pure cUoiine, while others were heaiM In seded 
tubes with the ddwkUs of the elements, tptclj precautions 
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being taken to free the purified elements from all traces of the 
agents used in their purification. In this way the elements— 
carbon, sulphur, boron, and phosphorus, the latter in both red 
and yellow modifications—were found to have their combustion 
influenced by the dryness of the oxygen. Some chemical union 
was found to take place, the extent of which varied witli the 
dryness of the substances. In no case, however, did it manifest 
itself by flame. Ordinary phosphorus was obtained so pure as 
not to glow in the oxygen dried by phosphorus penloxide, though 
the pressure was increased and diminished in every possible way. 
If water was added, rapid combustion at once set in. 

The elements—selenium, tellurium, arsenic, and antimony— 
were purified with as much care as was expended on the elements 
mentioned above. Their combustion was, however, not found 
to be affected in any way by the dryness of the gas. 

In the course of the investigation two facts were discovered 
about the combustion (i) of amorphous phosphorus, and (x) of 
carbon In oxygen. Amorphous phosphorus is generally regarded 
as being incapable of true combustion. It is assert^ that 
before amorphous phosphorus can be heated to its kindling point, 
it changes into ordinary phosphorus, which then burns. This 
has been proved not to ^ the case. Amorphous phosphorus was 
heated in a current of nitrogen, free from traces of oxygen, to 
260°, 278”, and 300* in three experiments, without undeigoing 
any change to the ordinary modification. If moist oxygen was 
substitute for the nitrogen, combustion look place at 260°. It 
seems, therefore, probable that amorphous phosphorus undergoes 
a true combustion in oxygen without previous change to the 
ordinary modification. 

With regard to the combustion of carbon, it has always been 
a doubtful question which of the two oxides is first formed. _ Is 
carbon monoxide the first product, undergoing further oxidation 
to the dioxide, or is carbon dioxide the nrst and only substance 
formed ? The problem seems incapable of direct solution. It 
is, however, open to indirect attack. When carbon is heated in 
a current of partially dried oxygen, a slow combustion goes on, 
and, though the oxygen is in excess, both oxides are produced. 
The amount of monoxide, however, is twenty times the amount 
of the dioxide. Experiments also show that this occurs at 
temperatures at which dry carbon dioxide is not reduced by 
carbon. The carbon monoxide must, therefore, be produced by 
the direct union of its elements, its further oxidation being pre¬ 
vented by the dryness of the gases. Confirmatory experiments 
were performed in which carbon monoxide was found to be pro¬ 
duced by the slow combustion of carbon in air at 440% a 
temperature too low for the reduction of the dioxide by carbon. 
It it probable that the or^nary combustion of carbon goes on m 
two stages, that curbon monoxide is first produced, and, if cir¬ 
cumstances are favourable, thus is further oxidized to carbon 
dioxide. 

•• On the Secretion of Saliva, chiefly on the Secretion of Salts 
in It." By J. N. Langley, M.A., F. R.S , Fellow of Trinity 
College, and H. M. Fletcher, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Heldenhain has shown that when saliva is obtained by stimu¬ 
lating the chorda tympani, the percentage of salts in the saliva 
depends upon the rate of secretion, so that the faster the secretion 
the higher the percentage of salts is up to a limit of about 0 6 
per cent. 

The authors do not find any rate of secretion beyond which 
an increase in rate fails to increase the percentage of salts in the 
saliva. The increment in the percentage of salts decrease*, 
however, with each equal successive increment in the rate of 
secretion. 

As a rule, in saliva obtained by injecting pilocarpine, the per¬ 
centage of salts follows Heidenhain’s law ; the exceptions are 
probimly due to the action of pilocarpine upon the circulation. 

The percentage of salu in saliva obtained by stimulating the 
sympathetic is higher than corresponds to its rate of secretion, 
the saliva obtained by stimulating the chorda being taken as a 
basis of comparison ; this sympathetic saliva may be secreted at 
’liith of the rate of chorda saliva, and yet contain very nearly as 
hi|A a percynlage of salts. 

Dytpiaoea decreases the rate of secretion of saliva with a given 
stimulus, and if not too prolonged, increases the percentage of 
salts, and tends to increase the percentage of organic subsUnce 
in the saliva. 

Clamping the carotid daring secretion has the same general 
cffeet.M de^uioea, but it causes a still more marked inctease in 
the'pOTcenmgf of salts. Its afier-efifect is also much'greater, and 
tast^iooger. 
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Bleolinc has a similar effect to djrspntea and to danrpiog 
the carotiu, but its most marked effect is an increase in the 
percentage of oraanic snbetance. 

Injection of dilute salt sohitioi^ NaCI, O'a to o 6 Mr cent., in 
sufficient quantity, considerably increases the rate of secretion of 
saliva ; the percentage of sails in the saliva decreases, although 
the rate of secretion of salts usually increases j the percentage of 
organic substance decreases; that is, increasing the volume of 
the blood with dilate salt solution chiefly increases the rate of 
seereiion of water. 

Injection of strong salt solution increases the percentage of 
sails in saliva. This is in accordance with the recent observations 
of Novi, that the chlorine in the salts of saliva is increased for 
a ^ven rate of secretion by increasing the percentage of sodium 
chlonde in the blood. 

Saliva produced by stimulating the chorda tympani, or in¬ 
jecting pilocarpine, after a small dose of atropine has bMn given, 
contains a low percentage of organic substance and of salts. 

The authors, like Werther, find that sub-lingual aaliva has a 
considerably higher percentage of salts than lub-maaiilary 
saliva. 

If lithium citrate, potassium iodide, pota-ssium feirocysuiide, 
and pilocnrpineare injected into the blood, lithium can bedetecled 
in the first drops of saliva secreted, potassium iodide after the 
first six drops ; putassium ferrocyanide cannot be detected at any 
stage of secretion. 

The general result of these experiments is to show that the 
secretion of water, of salts, and of organic substance are dif¬ 
ferently affected by different conditions, and that the percentage 
composition of saliva is determined by the strength of the stimulus, 
by the character of the blood, and by the amount of blood 
supplied to the gland. 

All, or nearly all, the arguments which have been adduced to 
prove that the secretion of organic substance is governed by 
special nerve-fibres, have their counterparts with regard to the 
secretion of salts, so that we might imagine at least three kinds 
of secretory fibres to be present- The experiments, on the 
whole, indicate that this complicated arrangement does not exist, 
but that the stimulation of a single kind of nerve-fibre produces 
varying effects according to the varying conditions of the gland 
cells. 

Linnean Society, November 15.—Mr. W. Carruthers, 
F.K.S,, President, in the chair.—On behalf of Mr. H. Bolus, 
Mr. J. G. Baker exhibited a specimen of Enosptrmum folioh- 
ftrum, a plant showing a vei^ remarkable type of leaf-slnicture. 
It was figured by Andrews in bis "Botanist’s Repository” in 
1807, and lost sight of until recently refound by Mr. Bolas in 
Namai^ualand.—Prof. Stewart exhibited a substance which had 
been picked up on the sea-shore, the nature of which it hod 
puzzled many to determine, its structure being regarded.'by 
some as animal,' by others as vegetable. lie proposed to submit 
it to careful niicroscopicai examination.—Mr. J. E. Harting 
exhibited a South American bat from Trimdad {NiKliUj 
Uporinus), alleged to be of piscivorous habits, and remarked 
upon a similar habit which had been observed in a species ol 
Ptcropus in India.—A paper was read by Mr. B. D. Jackson, on 
behalf of Mr. H. Chicnester Hart, on the mountain range of 
plants in Ireland, and was criticized by Mr. J. O. Baker, who 
gave an interesting sketch of the characteristics of the Irish 
flora.—Two papers were then read, l«r Mr. Sladen, on the 
mammalj and birds collected by Mr. H. N, Ridley in 
Fernando Noronha, in the determination of which the author 
had been assisted by Mr. O. Thomas and Mr. R. B. Sharpe. 

Phyilcaf Society, November 10.—Prof. Relnold, President, 
in the chair. — The following eoinmunications were read ;—On 
the calculation of the eoeffidentof mutual induction of a helix and 
coaxal circle, by Prof. J. V. Joeies. In arranging some experi¬ 
ments for determining resistance absolutely by Ixtrenz’s method, 
the author liad occasion to ceniider what form of standard 
coil was most suitable for acenrate calculation, and chose a helix 
of large diameter with a single layer of wire. To obtain a soft- 
dent number of turns reqairel considerable axial length, and 
Lord Rayleigh’s approximate Method of calculating the co¬ 
efficient was found to be inanfficient where an accuracy of 
i/ioo per cent, is required. A method of calculation is given 
considering the-wire as a helix itfhoM equations are ^ A coa f, 
s' ax A^in fi and y m a, tfaoee of the circle bewg^ m atotB 

r s»a sin A Applying the formula Obtained to a drdti 
10 inches diameter ^aoed coBCentric with a hcHx 


20 inches diameter and 4 tnebes long, the value obtained is 
Mt=». 53*259, whereas Loid Rayleigh's formula gives «. S3’3*7- 
Dr. Fleming described a wooden anchor ring wound like a 
gramme armature, and having a secondary coil added, which be 
bad devised as a standard of mutual induction, and used for 
determining capadty absolutely. In reply, the author said he 
had not considered the wire to have thickness, as he felt sure 
this would not affect the result for his coil by one part in 
100,000. With respect to Dr. Fleming’s anchor ring, he con¬ 
sidered the difficulty of winding it sufficiently uniformly to be a 
great drawback to its general adoption.—On the upper limit of re¬ 
fraction in selenium and bromine, by Rev. T. Pelham Dale, read 
by Mr. Baily. In a former papet (read February it, 1888) the 
author showed that .m upper limit of refraction for seleaium 
should theoretically exUt about the middle of llie visible spec¬ 
trum, and the present communication describes some experi¬ 
ments which tend to confirm the pretliction. On placing a thin 
film > of selenium under a spectro-microscope, it was found to 
be opaque to rays above the green, and previous caloulation 
had given 52957 as the limiting wave-length transmissible 
Snlphur at ordinary temperatures should have its upper limit 
beyond the visible spectrum, but theory imiicates that increased 
temperature will lower the limit. It is well known that sulphur 
darkens when heated, and when a film of boiling sulphur was 
examined under the spectro-microscope, all but the red end of 
the spectrum was absorbed. On cooling, the region of absorp¬ 
tion gradually retreated towards the violet end. Selenium is 
also loimd to become more transparent as it is cooled, and its 
refractive equivalent is equal to that of sulphur mullipliri by the 
ratio of MS chemical equivalent to its density. Important optical 
0$ well as chemical relations thus exist between the two elements. 
The results obtained by bromine films were remarkably similar 
to those of selenium, the violet rays being entirely cut off. A 
method of solving the equation iz sin 9 = sin m9 (on the limiting 
solution of which the upper limits of refraction depends), by a 
table of Eulerian integrals, is given in the paper, amt an analo,!y 
between total reflection and the upper limit of refraction is 
traced.—Experiments on glass in polanzetl light, by i’rof. S. P 
Thompson.—On a new form of standard resistance coil, by Dr 
J. A. Fleming. 

Chemical Society, November i.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S , 
President, in the chair.—The following papers were read 
The constitution of the terpenes ami of benzene, by Prof. W. 
A. Tilden, F.R.S. When oxidized under timilar cinditions 
with dilute nitric acid, the natural terpenes—australene, 
terebenthene, and hesperidene—yield le-ss titan 2 per cent., 
dipenlcoe (terpilene) yields 27'6 per cent., and cymene anil 
paraxylene yield 73 to 80 per cent, of paratolaic ncitl. Each of 
the four terpeues combines with two moleculer proportions of 
bromine, and no more. Cnmphene, however, does not combine 
with bromine, and hence must be rq{arded as saturated in the 
usual sense. The author concludes that since the terpenes con¬ 
tain at most four units of available combining capacity, the 
nucleus of six carbon atoms which they all undoubtedly contain 
mutt be united into a closed chain containing at the most two 
double "bonds." Kekule’s benzene formula is a well-known 
representation of a ring of six carbon atoms, but must be aban¬ 
doned, since the author considers that the terpenes are certainly 
not benzene derivatives. Kekul^’s formula is open to the objec¬ 
tion that it represents benzene as contaioiog " ethylenic ” carbon, 
for which there is no evidence at ail. Moreover, a body of this 
formula, when treated with nitric acid, ought to yield-abundance 
of oxalic acid. This the terpenes do, but the benzenoid hydro- 
corbqns do not. Referring to this last statement. Dr. Japp, 
F.R 8., said that phenol on oxidation with alkaline perman- 
; ganate gave a consioerable quantity of oxalic acid ; Mr. Groves, 
F.R.S., added that oxalic acid is obtained in quantity on 
oxidation of cbloTanilic acid ; and Dr. Perkin, F.R.S., remarked 
' that he had obtained a quantity of oxalic acid in preparing picric 
acid from phenol. Or. Perkin also said that the low magnetic 
rMatory power of American turpentine was a probable indication 
of the non-exUtence of a nucleus of six carbon atoms. Mr. 
Wynne remarited that the production of a-naphthol by the 
dlstniatloD of pheityllsocrotonic acid, a compound in which 
"ethyknic” carbon was undoubtedly present, might be quoted 
in support of Kekul^s benzene formula; and Prof. Armstrong. 
F.R.&, expressed the opinion that tjie evidence at disposal was 
e«irely In^deot to enable us to determine the constltutioa of 
titt terdenes wkh miy dwee of nnibaWhy.—Some new cOA- 
pooMs of megneda with (he harogeBS, a cbntribntion to the 
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itiidy of (he electtoljrsU of magneiintn chloride eduiion, by 
MeM». Croee end Beven. The eathore find that the white 
sulNtanee eepeTated at the cathode under the condition that the 
solution i> not kept in circulation U a chloroxygen compound of 
magneiiam, probably a magneeium hypochlorite. Similar cooi- 
pouads are formed on electrolyzing tolulions of magnesium 
bromide and iodide.—The heat of dissolution of various sub- 
ittancei in different liquids, by Mr. S. U. Pickering. The heats 
of dissolution of the nitrates and chlorides of calcium and 
lithium in water and in alcohol, and of bromine and iodine 
in various liquids, have been determined j and the results are held 
to support the author's view that the affinity of the radicles com¬ 
posing a salt molecule is not entirely saturated by their combina¬ 
tion, and that the “residual affinity” of one of ihe'ie radicles 
becomes entirely saturated by the solvent ; the heat of combina¬ 
tion of the atoms and the heat of dissolution of the molertle 
which they form being thus parts of the same chemical operation. 
—The criteria of plane and axial symmetry, by Prof. Armstrong, 


those of the form || plant symmttric. In allocating Ihi 
a.C.b. 

formulge, he has argued, in a caK such os is afforded by the t’ 
tolane dichlorides, for example, that the compound of higl 
ineUing-polnt (143°) is necessarily the plane symmetric modifii 


ineUing-polnt (143°) is necessarily the plane symmetric modifica¬ 
tion, as it is produced on chlorinating tolane * -f Clj = 
C,H,.C 

’ , and from the three possible configuratlona of tolane 

C’sHj.CCI 

tetraulorlde has arrived at the conclusion that on reduction it 
should yield the axially s;^mmetric tolane dicnioride in the larger 
quantity. Blank’s experiments {Annaltn, ccxivlii. 1) show that 
ine two isomeric dichloridet are produced nearly in the pro¬ 
portion of two ports of that of lower melting-point (63*) to one 
of that of higher melllng-point, and the axially symmetric 
structure is therefore, it would seem, as a matter of coarse, 
assigned by him to the dichloride melting at 63°. The 
author regards these views as being based on pure assump¬ 
tions, and shows that all the facts at present known tend to 
prove that symmetric compounds—such as the para- or symmetric 
di-derivatives, or the symmetric tri- and tetra-derivatives of 
tiensene, or the axially symmetric estH: BB modifications in the 
cose of isomeric di-derivatives of naphthalene—have always the 
hipest melting-point. The tolane oiebloride of higher mclting- 
pennt is therefore probably the axitliy symmetric modification. 
The majority of “ alloisomerides " are compounds containing 
unsaturated carbon usually in association with one of the 
halogens or oxygen, and the author points out that it does not 
appear fhat this circumstance has yet been taken into account, 
or that the extent to which the pwuliariiiea manifested by (he 
negative elements are concerned in and may condition the 
isomerism has been in tlie least considered. The symbolic 
system introduced by Van’t Hoff, and adopted by Wislicenus, 
tends, moreoveCto withdraw attention from the consideration 
of the possible effect of the peculiarities referred to, inasmuch 
as a “double bend” is represented as the precise equivalent of 
two, and a treble bond as that of ihree single bonds; which all 
observations show is a misrepresentation of the facts.—Deriva¬ 
tives of methylindole, by Dr. H. G. Colman.—Acetamide and 
phenanthraqulnone, by Dr. A. T. Mason.—The action of 
ethyleDediamiBe on succinic acid, by the same. 


Academy of Sciences, November 19.—M. Jaomeu in the 
cl^.—On the “Collection of the old Greek Alchemists,” by M. 
Berthelot. The parts now presented to the AfCademy complete 
the publication of the Greek text and French tranffoilon of this 
great work. Part v. contains technical tresAlsfW of special 
interest on the goldsmith’s art, the tempering and colouring, of 
bronse and iron, brostM nsating, iron-gilding, tha-ptaparation of 
gold’leaf, the colouring of artificial gems, the treatmentof ptariy, 
the preparation of lye from llsbes, bw, soap, Ac Most of these 
treatises sppearto hiqre/orttted parrof a wearwork on pmctical 
chemistry composed in the eighth and tdnfn centtfries, atvhfal 
at* written in the ByiMiHna dialMh But sMat’ art- of gtesft I 


antiquitv, amongst others one dealing with the phosphorescence 
of precious stones.—On the utellite of Neptune, by M. F. 
'Tisserand.—On the latitude of the Gambey mural circle at the 
Paris Observatory, by M. H. Faye. A method is proposed by 
which the exact latitude of the instrument itself may be directly 
determined, and the results controlled which have been obtoined 
with other processes byM. P^rigaud in thepre ent year, and by 
others at earlier dates. M. P^ngnud determines the latitude of 
the Observatory os 48“ 51' io''‘9. —Note on the stability of the 
French seaboard, by M. Bouquet de la Grye. The results of 
the com]ianitive obMrvations token for some years past at the 
ports of Brest, Cherbourg, and Havre, tend mainly to confirm 
the general researches of Colonel Goulicr. From the compara¬ 
tive tables it appears that the mean level diminishes in the 
direction from Brest to Havre ; at Havre the annual subsidence 
seems to be about 2 mm., at Cherbourg l mm., at Brest nearly 
absolute stability.—A study of submarine navigation, by M. A. 
Ledieu. A survey is given of the futile efforts made in this 
direction previous to the invention of Whitehead's regulating 
pendulum in 1872 ; which, combined with M. Joseph Forcoi’s 
servo-motor, gave the true solution of the problem. From that 
time dates all real progress in submarine navigation. —On various 
methods of treating rabies, by M. Odo Bujwid. Since hi.s visit 
to M. Pasteur’s establishment in 1886, M. Bujwid has been 
treating persons bitten by dogs, either mad or suspected of 
being mad, in his laboratory at Warsaw. At first he followed 
the simple processes of inoculation of M. Pasteur, and of M. 
Frisch, of Vienna, with some failures in both cases. But during 
the last sixteen months he has adhered exclusively to the inten¬ 
sive or severe treatment, which has been applied to 370 patients 
without a single fatality.—Observations of Pnlisa’s new planet 
(281), and of Barnard’s comet (October 30, 1888), made at the 
Observatory of Algiers with the o'yo m. telescope, by MM. 
Ramband, Sy, aad Renanx. The ol^rvaiions of the planet are 
Ibr the period from November 3 to November 8 ; those of the 
comet from the 5ih to the 8th of the same month,—On the sub¬ 
sidence of the land in France, by Colonel Goulicr. In reply to 
General Alexis de Tillo’s remarks on his previous note, the 
author points out that his conclusions on this subject are not put 
forward as final, but only as a probable hypothesis to be accepted 
until proved untenable.—On mountain-ranges and their relations 
to the laws of deformation of the lerrestrial spheroid, by M. A. de 
Groisoovre. On purely theoretical considerations the author 
arrives at the conclusion that the zones of foldings are progres¬ 
sively receding southwards. This conclusion is entirely in 
accordance witn the observed facts connected with the disloca¬ 
tion of the earth’s crust, and the regularity of the phenomenon is 
regarded as a confirmatbn of the theory of the primitive fluidity 
of the globe.—On equalities of two degrees, by M. Michel 
Frolov. These researches have reference to the properties of 
groups of « numbers, whose first and second powers give re¬ 
spectively equal sums, properties which have not yet been 
studied by any other arithmetician.— Maximum spectrum of 
Mira Ceti, by Mr. I. Norman Lockyer. — On the mutual 
relations of meteorites and ihooting-stars, by M. Stanislas 
Mennier.—Note on the tensions of various vapours, by M. Ch. 
Antoine.—On the decomposition of the haloid salts of silver 
nnder the influence of ifeht, by M. F, Griveaux.—Hydro- 
chiorates of benzidine: their dissociation by water, by M. P. 
Petit. 

Berlin. 

Physical Society, Novembera.—Prof, von Uelmholtz, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—Dr. Brodhun gave an account of experiments 
which he bad made, in conjunction With Dr. Konig, for the purpose 
of testing the fundamental law of payobophysics in connection with 
the sense of sight. These have already been described by Dr. 
Konig in a communication to the Bhpiological Society, pre- 
viouaiy reported in Nai orb (rol. xxxvfii. |a 464). In the dis- 
cusaioa wWii ensued, the President spoke on the sensation of 
light derived from the resting retina (Etgtniiclu). In connection 
with the preparation of the new edition of his “ Physiological 
Optics,” ne had made experiments and caicniationi which showed 
that it much groater than has hitherto been 

supposed. Taking as a standard the unit used by Konig and 
Brodhun in their researches, the Eigtnhcht has a m|q{nitude 
of forty to sixty such units. It is characterUed by the irregular 
bri^tM of the field of vision, giving rite to the tensoUan of a 
ntora or pnnetated imago with lighter and darker 

patthdi t R fdtthor leads to the retuit that with equally small 
inteatitiM of iUnmittatioii Urge objeoU. ate seen more easily than 
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mall, >0 that the llminal intensity {SchtotlUnwirth) for small 
tarfacea is considerably greater tMn for large.—Prof. Kuadt 
exhibited a large numoer of photograph < of spectra which had 
been prepared in his laboratory with a view to testing the action 
of llgnt-absorbing substances on dry-plates. Spectra photo¬ 
graphed on dry-plates which had been coloured with chlorophyll 
were especially interesting. They consisted of a bright strip 
ending near F, followed by a dark portion InierceptM by an 
extremely bright line at the spot where the absorption-band of 
chlorophyll is present in the red. Plates stained with eosin 
similarly showed a bright strip corresponding to the alisorption- 
hand of this substance in the yellow, whose brightness was much 
greater than that of the rest of the spectrum. These experiments 
showed that the rays of light which are absorbed by the above 
colonring-matters exert an extremely active chemical action on 
the plates. Experiments made with a view to determining 
whetner absorption of light has a similar effect on fluorescence 
yielded negative results. It still remains to investigate whether 
the maximum brightness of the spectrum photographed on a 
plate stained with chlorophyll corresponds exactly with the 
absorption-band of this substance, taking into account at the 
same time the influence of the solvent u-ed for the solution of 
the chlorophyll on the position of its absorption-band. Prof. 
Kundt then exhibited a simple form of bolometer which, based 
on the principle described by Dr. R. von Helmholtz at a recent 
meeting of the Society, may be easily and cheaply constructed 
out of thin tinfoil, ond is specially adapted for lecture experi¬ 
ments. 'Hie same speaker finally exhibited two selenium cells 
constructed by Uljanin, of Strosburg, in July 1887, and still 
extremely sensitive to the action of li^t. 

Meteorological Society, November 6.—Dr. Vettin, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—Dr. Kremser gave an account of meteoro¬ 
logical observations msde during a balloon voyage on June 23 of 
this year. For the purpose of carrying out scientific oMervations 
on the lines of Welsh and Glaisher in England, and of Tissandier 
in France, von Siegsfeld had constructed a balloon fourteen 
metres in diameter.—Dr. Asstnann described some ice-fliamenis 
which he had observed in a valley of the Harz Mountains during 
a three days' frost in October. 

Physiological Society, November 9.—Prof, du Bois- 
Keymond, President, in the chair.—Dr. Virchow described, as 
baaed on his own original reseatches, the development of the 
cylindrical epithelium of the yolk-sac, thu.s ampli^ing the com¬ 
munication made at the previous meetiug of the Society on the 
development of the blood, blood-vessms, and yolk-sac of the 
chick. He distinguished seven stages in the development of the 
epithelium, each of which he separately described ond explained 
by means of drawings, diagrams, and preparations, which he 
exhibited.—Dr. Martius made a communication on new experi¬ 
ments which he had carried out with a view to refuting certain 
attacks which had been made on his investigation of cardiograms 
as laid before the Society in the previous year. It may lie re¬ 
membered that the speaker had connected the curves traced by 
the impulse of the apex of the heart on a rotating cylinder with 
the various phases of a cardiac cycle, by auscultating the heart, 
and recording each sound he beard by a mark on the some 
rotating drum. Since he had assured himself that be could 
record the above without any irregularity due to his own reaotion- 
time, he considered that the point on the cardiogram which 
corresponded with the mark for the first sound of the heart was 
mnebrottbus with the closure of the anriculo-ventriculor valves: 
the point corresponding to the mark indicating the second sound 
of tM heart he regarded as coincident with the closure of the 
. semilnnar valves. Objections were made to the above method, 
and the possibility of the observer’s reaction-lime not being zero 
was left out of account. In answer to these, Dr. Martius has 
now made some newt experiments with a pendulum beating 
seconds which closed an electric circuit as it passed through the 
vertical; the current thus produced attracted an armature, made 
a clapper-like noise, and recorded the instant of its production 
on a rotating drum. A second circuit wts arranged for momen¬ 
tary closure by the observer, yielding a recording mark on the 
same drum: this circuit was closed regultrly each time the 
clapper was heard, and the two marks made in the wey indicated 
above coincided to within diflTerencee of time of at most 0*03 of 
a second, an exactitude which amply sufficed for the investigitioB 
of the ca-diograiiM. It may he remarked here, as a mattef of 
theoretical interest, that the above is not a case retdijr fnvolviog 
tteoctioa-tiiDe, but only the reoordlng of known signals wfakS 


are repeated rhythmically at regularly recurring Intervals. lATth 
these rhythmic stlmnlatlone the duration of the interval b usui^ 
estimated, and in such cases the varlattons in the tlme-velue of 
the estimate ore mostly grealer than those just quoted, When, 
however, after some time the rhythm of the stimulations has 
been fully grasped by the observer, then the interval is no longer 
estimated, but the record is made with an exactly simitar 
rhythm. 

Stockholm. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, November 14.—Musci 
Alin borealis, first part, 1 ivermoises, by Prof, G. O. Lindberg 
and Dr. H. W. Araell.—The disguise of the Deea^edaoxyrrkina 
through special adaptations of the structure of thw body, by Dr. 
Carl Aunvillius.—On the bladders of the Fucacen, by Dr. N. 
Wille.—Mineraloglcat notes, by Herr G. Flink.—On the journey 
of Dr. Nansen on the inland ice of Greenland, by Baron 
Nordenskiuld.—Contributions 10 the knowledge of the Cestodean 
worms which occur in Swetten, by Herr E. Lbnnberg.—On a 
monstrous individual of Coitus scorptus, by Herr E. Nystrom,— 
Annotations of some Scandinavian Pyrenomycetic, by Herr K. 
Starback. 
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PRJEVALSKY’S FOURTH JOURNEY TO 
CENTRAL ASIA. 

From Kiakhta to the Sources of the Yellow River, the 
Exploration of the Northern Borders of Tibet, and the 
fowmey vid the Lob-nor and the Basin of the Tarim. 
By N. M. Prjevalsicy. (In Russian.) With 3 Maps, 29 
Phototypes, and 3 Woodcuts. (St.- Petersburg: Pub¬ 
lished by the Russian Geographical Society, 1888.) 

N this large quarto volume, which the indefatigable 
traveller brought out before leaving St. Petersburg 
for his proposed fifth journey to Central Asia, we have a 
general account of the Journey he began at Kiakhta on 
November 20, 1883, and ended two years later at Lake 
Issyk-kul, in Russian Turkestan, after having visited the 
upper parts of both the Yellow and the Blue Rivers. As 
to the purely scientific description of the invaluable col- 
lectioni which were brought in by the Expedition, it 
has been undertaken by specialists and will be published 
separately. 

Prjevalsky’s aim during his fourth journey was to 
reach Lhassa, in Tibet; and it was in the hope that 
he might more easily make his way to that city that 
he started from Kiakhta, instead of taking the shorter 
route viA Turkestan. His plan was to be at Lake 
Kuku-nor early in the spring; to buy provisions there, 
and to have them stored somewhere in South Tsaidam; 
and thence to proceed southwards, and to cross the 
north-eastern border-ridges of Tibet. The third part of 
the scheme could not be accomplished; and, after having 
visited the Upper Hoang-ho and the Upper Yang-tise- 
Kiang (the Dy-tchu),Prjevalsky was compelled to return to 
his store-house, and thence he proceeded homev/Vf Lob-nor 
and East Turkestan. But the Expedition has thrown so 
much light upon the orography, the flora, the fauna, and 
the inhabitants of the outer terraces of Tibet, as well as 
of Eastern Turkestan, that one can hardly regret that 
the Russian traveller did not succeed in crossing the 
highlands to the north of the holy city of Buddhism. 

The chapters devoted to the journey to the west of 
Kuku-nor will certainly be the first to attract the geo¬ 
grapher, for only very brief accounts of that part 
of Prjevalsky’s journey have hitherto been published. 
But the physical geographer and naturalist will also read 
with interest the pages devoted to the winter journey 
across the Gobi, to its terrible sand-storms, and the geo¬ 
logical work of these storms, and still more the remarks 
upon the flora and fauna of the Nian-shan plateaus and 
the spring migrations of birds about Kuku-nor. It was 
in the Nian-shan that a new species of antelope, the 
A, cuvieri, was discovered. As seen from the drawing 
given by Prjevalsicy, it differs widely from the next kindred 
species, the A. gvtturosa. 

It was oniy on May 13, 1884, that the Expedition 
reached the spot, Dzun-zasak, in South Tsaidam, where a 
store-house had to be erected. After having overcome 
considerable difficulties in getting camels and provisions, 
if started southwards in order to reach Lhassa. It crossed, 
first, the Burkhan-buda ric^ge, which rises like a wall from 
7000 to 7500 feet high over the plateau of Tfaidam,'and | 
VoL. XXXIX.—; 'O. 997. 


reaches the height of nearly 17,000 feet, without, how¬ 
ever, attaining Che limits of perennial snow. The Burkhan- 
buda is a border-ridge ; it fringes the next and higher 
terrace of Northern Tibet, the lowest parts of which are 
from 3000 to 4000 feet higher than the Tsaidam plateau ; 
and therefore it has but a gentle and short slope towaids 
the south. At its southern foot, Prjevalsky found a broad 
valley, 13,400 feet above the sea, where flocks of wild 
yobs {Poephagus mutus, a new species discovered by 
Prjevalsky) and kuku-ynmans {Pseudois uahoor) live on 
the few grazing-grounds which can be found at such a 
height A low range of hills separates this valley from 
the broad depression of Garmatyn, or Odon-tala, where 
the Expedition reached, on May 29, the upper part of the 
Hoang-ho and its two lakes, Jirin and Orin, so well 
known from Chinese sources, but never before visited by 
a European. “ Now we saw the birth-place of the great 
river, we drank its water, and there were no bounds to our 
rejoicing," wrote the traveller in his note-book. He tried, 
of course, to explore the lakes, but a terrible snowstorm 
overtook the exploring party. Next day the ground 
was covered with two feet of snow, and the thermometer 
showed a frost of - 23“ C., on June 1, under the 35th 
degree of latitude I The difficulty of moving on camels 
under such conditions may be easily imagined. But hunting 
was excellent, and Prjevalsky’s companions killed numbers 
of the Tibetan bear Alpine meadows, 

16,000 feet above the sea, spread towards the south, 
but high mountain-ridges separate them from the Dy-tchu 
(the Upper Yang-tzse-Kiang), and it was only on June 22 
that the party reached the Dy-tchu, in 33’ 47' N. lat., 
and 93’ 54' E. long. It flows in a narrow valley, at a 
height of 13,100 feet above the sea, and soon enters a nar¬ 
row gorge between high mountains. The camels were in 
very bad condition, and there were no means of moving 
down the Dy-tchu, as it entered a narrow stony gorge. 
Neither was it possible to cross the rapid river, so that 
Prjevalsky was compeliecl to return. On the return jour¬ 
ney the Expedition explored both the lakes of the Upper 
Hoang-ho, but it had to carry on regular fighting with 
sereral hundreds of Tangutes. It was thus obliged to 
abandon the exploration of the northern shores of the 
lakes, and to return to the store-house. 

The attempt to reach Lhassa by this route thus proved 
a failure ; and, in our opinion, a worse route could not 
have been chosen. True, while going due south from 
Dzun-zasak, Prjevalsky reached the lakes of the Upper 
Hoang-ho, and solved a great geographical problem; 
but then he had before him a mountainous region which 
he would have had to cross in an oblique direction -the 
series of ridges which accompany the great border-ridge 
of Eastern Tibet undoubtedly having a direction from 
the south-west to the north-east. Even if he had had 
horses, instead of camels, he wSuld h^ve met with insuper¬ 
able difficulties. The fact is, that, having no knowledge of 
the orography of the highlands of Eastern Tibet, geo¬ 
graphers draw on our maps the mountains of the Amdo 
as running between the problematic courses of the rivers 
which flow from Central Asia to Burmah and China ; the 
ridges thus have on our maps a south-eastern direction, 
while in reality there is the greatest probability in favour 
of the mowntain-ridges having a north-eastern direction, 
and being pierced by those rivers. The great border- 
. o 
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ridges of the great Central Asian plateau, which are 
known under the name of Great Khtngan in the north, 
cannot terminate in the latitude of 35*. Probably they 
continue south-west as far as the Himalayas, and so it 
is most likely that the region of the Upper Yang-trse- 
Kiang is filled with mountains rutmiog from the south¬ 
west to the north-east 

This riew is supported by the results of Prjevalsky’s 
exploration. In i 83 o, when he took from Dzun-iasak a 
south-western direction, and thus followed the foot of the 
highlands, be reached the Khara-usu with comparative 
ease. But when he went southwards and reached the 
Dy-tchu under the 96th degree of longitude, he cOuld 
move neither east nor south. In the east he saw the 
gorges by which the Dy-tchu, which flows south-east, 
pierces the first of the series of the mountains that 
accompany the border-ridge. And further south he saw 
before him the continuation of the same ridge, and 
obviously could not cross it in an oblique direction. 

All this becomes obvious when one attentively examines 
the map which accompanies Prjevalsky’s last work. In 
fact, we see on that map that the two great lines of up¬ 
heavals—south-west to noriheast.and north-west to south¬ 
east—which so distinctly appear in Turkestan, the Cau¬ 
casus, and Siberia (the chains running south-west to north¬ 
east being more ancient than those which run in the 
other direction) are as well pronounced in the southern 
parts of the great Central Asian plateau as they are in its 
northern and eastern parts. The whole of Central Asia 
appears, in fact, as a series of plateaus of various heights, 
which—very much like Bohemia in Europe—are bordered 
by chains having a direction from either south-west to 
north-east, or north-west to south-east. ‘ 

Although (he Expedition failed to reach Lhassa, its 
observations on the climate, flora, and fauna of Northern 
Tibet are invaluable. The climate of the region; its 
poor vegetation, which has every year only a few days 
for developing its flowers and seeds, and neverthe¬ 
less is strikingly rich in the numbers of its species ; the 
mixture of Chinese, Himalayan, Tibetan, and Central 
Asian species which one finds in these highlands,—all 
this renders the borderlands of Tibet In Prjevalsky’s 
description almost more interesting than the plateau 
itselH 

We shall only refer to that part of the journey during 
which the Expedition moved north-westwards from the 
Dxan-zasak store-house to the small lake Gas, at the foot of 
the ridges Tsaidam, Girynga,Torai, Columbus, and Marco 
Polo's, which connect the Altyn-tagh with the yet un¬ 
named highlands of the Upper Hoang ho. Most interest¬ 
ing facts as to the nature of Tsaidam will be found in the 
chapter devoted to that part of the jounsey. Prjevalsky’s 
Winter excursion from Lake Gas enabled him to obtain 
an insight faieo the jtmetum of the bmder-ridgee which 
Separate Northern Tibet from tha lower tervace of 
Tmidam (9000 feet above the sea). No less than three 
parallel rii^ee constitute that border-region. The outer 
ones are known under the nmnes of Tsaidam, Garynga, 
and Torai; but these are not the highest of the series. 
The highest sunimits arc fstheted in the next row 

• S« MuihkctofTt " Turkwt****; «lv> iht ankln " Sibtri*," 
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mountains—the Cotumbus, Marco Polo’s, and Prjevalsky's 
ridges (this last name has been given to it by the Rus* 
slan Geographical Society). Behind them there seems 
to be a third series of ridges, and then begins the plateau 
(also intersected by several snow-clad ridges), which is 
nor less than 3000 feet higher than the Tsaidam plateau, 
and thus reaches about 12,000 feet in its lowest depict- 
sions. Much remains, however,to be explored before we 
can have a clear idea as to the structure of the mountains 
which separate Northern Tibet from the Lob-nor depres¬ 
sion. Mr. Carey has already cleared up some poiiHS, and 
we may hope that this part of Central Asia—relatively 
easy to explore—will be well mapped before very long. Let 
us mention also that on the high plateaus which Prje- 
valsky visited from Lake Gat he discovered a new species 
of Ovis, which he named Ovis daiai lama; it slightly 
differs by its horns and coloration from all known species 
of the same genus. 

Less than ijo miles separate Lake Gas from the Lob- 
nor, and so the Expedition went to that lake, which was 
reached early in February 1885. There the Expedition 
stayed fifty days; and two chapters of the work which 
we have before us are given to the description of the 
Lower Tarim and the Lob-nor (which rapidly dries up 
and becomes a mere marsh), its flora, fauna, a^ inhabit¬ 
ants. Many photographs illustrate these clmpters, so 
that now we have an accurate idea of the nature and 
inhabitants of the great depression which ten years ago 
was quite unknown. From Lob-nor the Expedition went 
south-westwards to Khotan, and thus followed the foot of 
the Altyn-tagb, the Togus-daban, and the “ Russian ” ridge, 
which border the Northern Tibetan terrace on the north¬ 
west. The Turkestan oases of Tcbertcben, Keria, Niya, 
and Khotan were thus visited, and again we find much 
valuable information as to tbe nature and inhabitants of 
the country in the chapters dealing with that part of the 
journey, as also exceUent photographs of the inhabitants- 
Especially interesting are tbe photographs of the moving 
sands with their “ ripple-marks ” made by tbe wind, 
of the gigantic holy willows around a spring in the 
oasis of Niya, and of mulberry-trees in Yasulgun. 
It would be impossible to give in a few lines an 
adequate impression of the information gathered by 
Prjevalsky during his journey on a relatively beaten tract 
in Eastern TurkesUn. To take one instance, we have 
hitherto had a general idea of the oasis of Keria and tbe 
high border-ridge which separates it in the south from the 
high plateaus. Although Pijevalsky made only a short ex¬ 
cursion in these highlands, he supplies us with a most 
vivid description of the ridge (nearly 20,000 feet high) and 
iu outer spurs, its flora and fauna, its inhabitants—tbe 
mountaineer Matchins who dig their dwellings in the 
loess which fringes the highlands (a group of such dwell¬ 
ings ie represented by a photograph)—and their manners 
and customs. One foatmre of the higMaods of Keria 
is especially worthy of note—the great amount of rain 
which falls on them in June arsd July.^ During the 
twenty-five days (July 10 to August j) which Prjevalsky 
spent on the outspuH of the Keria Mountains, at a height 
of from 13,000 to 13,000 feet, it rained and snowed nearly 
all the time; the clouds coming from Tibet being con- 
dexieed as they reached the high Keria ridge. The water 
whidi falls on the loess soil is immediately evaporated 
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and re^condensed by the cold air of the snow-clad 
summits. The great amount of rain in the border- 
Tidg«s is the more striking as in East Turkestan rain 
is exceedingly scarce, and there is but very little rain 
at a level below 6000 feet. Prjevalsky concludes that 
the heavy summer rains which fall in the Keria Mountains 
every year are due to the south-western winds coming 
from the Indian Ocean, and he maintains that the effects 
of the monsoon winds are felt even in the upper parts of 
the Hoang-ho. 

From Khotan the Expedition went northwards, across 
the desert. It crossed the Tarim at the confluence of 
the Yarkand-daria and the Aksu-daria, at a height of 
3100 feet above the sea. The river has there a width of 
185 yards, and an average depth of from 3 to 4 feet at 
low water. The velocity of the current was 160 feet in a 
minute. From these facts, as well as from what he saw of 
the Lower Tarim, Prjevalsky concludes that the river 
can be navigated by small steamers from Lob-nor up to 
the confluence of the Yarkand and Aksu Rivers, and that 
the two latter can also be navigated to some extent. 

The last chapter of the work is devoted to a general 
sketch of the political condition of Central Asia; but those 
who are acquainted with the recent literature of the subject 
will find little new in it. Geographers who may propose 
to explore Central Asia will find more to interest them in 
the introductory chapter devoted to the ways and means 
of travelling in Central Asia, with minute instructions as 
to how to organize expeditions. This chapter is full of 
practical hints. As to the scientific problems, Prjevalsky 
remarks that the present period of great discoveries 
in Central Asia is rapidly coming to an end. Few parts 
of what was formerly the great terra imognita remain to be 
explored ; so that we approach a time when regular scien¬ 
tific expeditions will be necessary. There remain for 
investigation by means of “ scientific reconnoitrings” the 
plateaus of Northern Tibet, the highlands of Eastern Tibet 
and Amdo, and Southern Tibet from Lhassa to Gartok. 
Three expeditions, lasting two or three years each, would 
suffice for the exploration of these three regions. The 
Pamir, with the Hindu-Kush and the Karakorum Moun¬ 
tains, the Eastern Tian-shnn, the Altyn tagh and the 
Nian-shan, the border-ridges of South-East Mongolia, 
the whole of the great Khingan, and North-Western 
Mongolia, close to the Siberian frontier, come next. Deal¬ 
ing with the subject of special scientific explorations, he 
recommends the Karashar and Si-nin for zoologists; 
the Tchertchen oasis for arch.Tologists ; Si-nin for ethno¬ 
graphers; Kashgar and Khotan, and Si-nin and Urga, 
for meteorologists ; and the whole of Central Asia for 
geologists. 

The present volume has three maps. One of them, on 
the scale of 67 miles to the inch, embodies the results of 
the four Journeys of Prjevalsky, and is an excellent map 
■of the eastern parts of Central Asia. Two maps, on the 
scale of 33 miles to the inch, embody the original surveys 
•of the Expedition at the sources of the Yellow River and in 
East Turkestan. Numbers of excellent photo-lithographs, 
and three drawings representing ne» species of Antelope 
and Ovis, ate inserted In the work. 

Many years will elapse before the complete descrip¬ 
tions of Pi’jevalsky’i rich collections will be published. All 
thar tan now be said Is that they are in exceHdht hands. 


K. I. Maximowicz, A. A. .Strauch, S. M. Hertrenstein 
E. A. Buchner, A, S. Woeikoff, and A. A. Inostrantseff 
are busily occupied with them, and the first parts of their 
common work are already in print. The first instalment 
of the first volume, containing the “ Mammals,” by E. 
Biichner, was issued at St. Petersburg a few days ago. 

P. K. 


FLOWERING PLANTS OF WILTS. 
Flowering Plants of Wilts; with Sketches of the Physical 
Geography and Climate of the County. By the Rev. 
T. A. Preston, M.A. 500 pp. With a Map. (Pub¬ 
lished by the Wiltshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society, 1888.). 

I N Wiltshire, the chalk downs which form so character¬ 
istic a feature of the geology and physical geography 
of the South of England reach their western limits. The 
area of the county is about 1300 square miles. It does 
nut anywhere reach the coast, and forms a watershed from 
which small streams run in three directions, to the Severn, 
Thames, and English Channel. An elevated plateau of 
chalk on the south-east occupies more than half the area 
of the county. This is divided into two unequal halves 
by a natural depression, r.tlled the Vale of Pewsey, which 
runs almost due east and west, from Devizes to Hunger- 
ford. Along this hollow runs the Kennet and Avon 
Canal, of which the highest point, near Savemake, 
reaches an altitude of 500 feet. The northern portion of 
this chalk plateau is called Marlborough Downs, and the 
town of Marlborough stands nearly in the centre of it. 
The southern part is .Salisbury Plain, the word plain as 
here applied conveying a delusive notion. Salisbury is 
at the south, and Stonehenge near the centre of this 
southern chalk tract. The highest points of these chalk 
downs reach a height of from 800 to 950 feet. The third 
section of the county, lying west and north of the chalk, 
is the fcitile plain, underlain by greensand and oolite, 
along which the Great Western Railway runs between 
Swindon and Bath. Thu lowing extract from the 
introductory essay contributed to this flora by the Rev. J. 
Sowerby gives, in a few words, an excellent idea of the 
general characteristics of these different districts • 

“The great characteristic of the chalk plateau is its 
vast extent of grass-land, where sheep are extensively 
pastured. This space is more broken up each year for 
cultivation, but often exhibits great tracts of grass, with 
only occasional patches of furze. Only on the small 
patches ofTertiary scattered here and there, especially in 
the northern part, do we find wood (generally only under¬ 
wood), excepting the grand forest of Savemake, twenty 
square miles in area, which can show timber of an age 
and size unrivalled in any put of England. The upper 
chalk hills were once, it is probable, covered with exten¬ 
sive copses, chiefly thorns. Remains of these still occur 
here and there; and individual trees of great size, some 
yet extant, others only traditional or historical, attest the 
former exigence of a primaeval wood. In tnc hollows 
of the downs, especially near the villages, there are 
spaces, often finely timbered, especially with elrfts. 
Monotonous as the surface of the downs may seem to be, 
the changes that present themselves are often sinwlarly 
picturesque and varied. After passing, it may be for 
hours^ over the gently sloping grass plains, all blue above, 
all green below, the traveller suddenly secs below him a 
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village embosomed in woods, with its picturesque church 
tower, surrounded b); fertile and well-tilled land. Such 
an experience is obtained by the traveller who passes over 
the downs from Marlborough to Avebury or Wooton 
Bas^t, from Heytesbuiy to Chittem or Imber, from 
Warminster over Battlesbury, and the projecting spur of 
Bratton Castle to Steeple and Prood Ashton, on their 
picturesque hills. 

“ The part of the county lying north and west of the 
chalk plateau is of a different character. It is the plain 
country, as the other is the hill country of Wiltshire. 
They nave been called ‘ the cheese ’ and ' the chalk.’ 
This part include^ in the north, the country drained by 
the Thames and its affluent the Cole, and on the west 
that drained by the Bristol Avon. It consists of various 
geological strata, but chiefly of Oxford clay, a band of 
which, with an average breadth of nearly five miles, 
traverses this part of the county from north-east to 
south-west. Viewed from the outer edge of the chalk 
escarpment, this region presents the appearance of a vast, 
well-wooded, and fertile plain, bounded in the far distance 
by the hill-ranges of the adjoining counties of Gloucester 
and Somerset. The outer slope of the chalk plateau de¬ 
scends a hundred feet or so, its steep sides covered with 
turf or clothed with hanging wood, and then slopes gently 
down to the level. Here is a land of pasture-Belds and 
hedges, overshadowed ‘ everywhere by elms, growing 
mostly in the stiff clay soil that overlies the Kimmcridge 
clay and Coral Rag. Beyond the level, in front, rises a 
line of hills of the Coral Rag formation. These hills 

3 'ain descend, with an abrupt slope, into the valley (or 
ain) through which the Avon flows- The most pictur¬ 
esque scenery is found on the outer slopes of the hills. 
The plain, though often finely wooded, is somewhat tame, 
though its gentle hills and dales are not wanting in a 
beauty of their own.” 

What is said in the introductory chapter about the 
climate of the county is not satisfactory. Mr. Sowerby 
suras it up as follows 

" On the whole, Wiltshire has probably the most elevated 
surface of any English county. This gives it certain 
peculiarities of climate. Its average mean summer tem¬ 
perature is higher, its mean winter temperature lower, than 
those of any other English county.” 

In the Report issued by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
edited by the Rev. George Henslow, on the effect on 
garden plants of the severe winters of 1879-80 and 
1880-81, full details are given for the county of the plants 
that were injured and uninjured. Taking what is there 
stated in connection with the full details about the native 
v^tation of the county which are given in the body of 
the present work, it is quite clear that the whole of the 
county belongs to the warmest of Watson’s six climatic 
tones, th6 Inferagrarian, of which CUmatit Vitalba, 
Viburnum Lantana, and Ruscus aculeatus, are three out 
of many characteristic plants. The Inferagrarian and 
Midagr^an zones are represented in England at sea- 
level ; and two others, the Superagrarian and Inferarctic, 
in the hill-country of the North of England ; the two 
coldest of the six, the Midarctic and Superarctic, being 
reached only amongst the higher mountains of the Scotch 
Highlands. So far as one can judge from the botanical 
point of view, Kent, Spssex, Surrey, Hampshire, and 
Wilts stand substantially on the same level as regards 
climate, and cover the whole extent of Watson’s In¬ 
feragrarian zone, without reaching into the Midagrarian. 
Mr. Preston is an experienced climatologist and pheno¬ 
logist, and no doubt is quite aware that such is the case s 


but nowhere in the present work can we find a clear 
explanation of the true state of the case, which from die 
point of view of botanical geography is all-important 
Besides the introductory sketch of the physical geo¬ 
graphy of the county by Mr. Sowerby, and the chapter on 
its temperature and rainfall, there is one on its geology, 
with a table of the twenty strata represented in the county 
twelve of which belong to the Oolitic series, four to the 
Cretaceous, and four to the Tertiary. Mr. G. S. Boulgei 
contributes a sketch of its drainage, on which Mr. Preston 
founds eleven districts, under which he classifies the 
localities of the rarer plants. Two of these drain into the 
Severn, two into the Thames, and the other seven into the 
English Channel. Out of the 500 pages, 430 are occupied 
with a catalogue of the flowering plants of the county, 
with such detailed localities for the rarities as have been 
noted. Great pains seems to have been tnken to identify 
the species, and to trace out their dispersion through the 
different districts. The eighth edition of the “ London 
Catalogue” is followed as a standard of nomencla¬ 
ture; and out of the 1760 species there registered 
for the whole of Britain, 849 have been found in Wilt¬ 
shire. Of these about 50 are marked as introduced, 
and at least 50 more are reckoned as varieties in Watson’s 
“ Cybele,” where the number of v^ld British plants, in¬ 
cluding ferns, is estimatedat 1435. Of these 1435 species, 
530 are spread over the whole of Britain, scarcely 
reach into Scotland, 300 are characteristically boreal 
types, and 77 too local to be classified. Wiltshire yields 
two plants which are not known elsewhere in Blitain 
— Cm’cus tuberosus and Carex tomentosa —^both widely 
spread on the Continent. Out of 600 austral types, 127 
are characteristically eastern in England. These are 
mostly plants that prefer chalk and limestone, and are 
well represented in the county. Add 30 for ferns, and 
780 species for Wiltshire will be about the number on 
Watson’s scale of reckoning, and compares properly with 
the figures as given in ubles on pp. 371-81, and elsewhere 
in the fourth volume of the “ Cybele.” This is a smaller 
number than the plants of Kent, Surrey, and Hants, and 
about on a par with Dorsetshire and Hertfordshire. In all 
these counties the boreal element of the British flora is sub¬ 
stantially eliminated. The special deficiency or unusual 
rarity in Wilts is of the plants of sandy heatheriand, 
such as the foxglove, Ulex turopaus, the fruticose Rubi, 
and many of the Trifolia, and such grasses as Aira pracox^ 
Dtschampsia flexupta, and Nardut stricta. Altogether 
the .book is one which no one who is interested in the 
distribution of Bptish plants can afford to neglect. 

J. G. Baker. 


MR. DODGSON ON PARALLELS. 

Curiosa Maihematica. Part I. A Now Theory of 
Parallels. By Charles L Dodgson, M.A. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1888.) i _ 

HIS small book came into the world a little too soon 
or a little too late for our comfort. It wm offered 
to tts for notice in mid-vacation, and thinking we should 
find something amusing, we incontinently accepted the 
ofier. We found some amusement, for, contrary to the 
author’s experience, we read the preface, which is rather 
drawn out, but here and there it brightened by a quaint 
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fiuicy or an odd quoution. We read also the appen> 
dixei, which are of a similar character with the preface ; 
but then there remained the inner layer of the sandwich, 
which called for a most carefol overhauling. Anyone who 
has read Mr< Bodgson’s " Euclid and his Modem Rivals ” 
(cited to our present notice as “ E. and R.”), is prepared 
to find close logical reasoning and acute remarks in any 
work he undertakes, and the reader of this booklet will not 
be disappointed in these particulvs. 

Euclid’s Twelfth Axiom the author asserU to be *<7/ax¬ 
iomatic, i.e. he has not met with any “ bimanous biped” who 
accepts it as itUuitive truth. His quest is to find a better 
axiom. At first sight—and the illustrative figure meets 
us on the cover and in other places—one is disposed 
to grant the truth of the Dodgsonian axiom, viz. that “in 
ariy circle, the inscribed regular hexagon is greater than 
any one of the segments that lie outside it.” BtlT the 
author is not restricted to a paltry oncej he can equally 
well grapple with the problem, if his reader will 
grant that twice, four times, eight times, or, to mathe¬ 
matical parlance, 3* times, the hexagon is greater 
than any one of the above-named segments. The 
principal part of the text consists of five definitions, 
six aidoms, and seventeen propositions. Appendix I. 
contains alternative proofs of certain propositions 
consequent upon the general form of the author’s axiom. 
The “ distance ” between two points figures as a defini¬ 
tion (“the length of the shortest path between them”) 
and as an axiom (“ the length of the straight line joining 
them ”). Prop. IV. is headed a “ Theorem ” j we should 
have thought it was a “ Problem.” It is :—“ Given a 
triangle; to describe an equilateral triangle which shall 
“enclose it” (third line from end—for AE read BE). 
Prop. V. is an important one j it runs thus:—“ Given a 
certain angle; and given that every isosceles triangle, 
whose vertical angle is not greater than the given angle, 
has its base not greater than either of its sides; to de¬ 
scribe, on a given base, an isosceles triangle having each 
base-angle equal to the given angle” (line 5 from end, 
for “BE pr^uced” read “BE produced”). In the 
corollary to this, the argument seems to us to be 
scamped: a hasty reader might think that Mr. Bodgson 
ha<j assumed Euc. I. 33. We would close thus :—“Angle 
AFB is greater than angle ACB, .'. greater than angle 
ABC, and a fortiori greater than angle ABF.” Prop. VI. 
is ali right, but how are the figures to be constructed if 
ft>2f The sum of the angles of a triangle is called, by 
Mr. Dodgson, its “amount” In Prop. VII. (interchange 
E and E in dexter figure) he shows that, “ if a, /3 be two 
‘possible amounts’—that is, ‘amounts’ belonging to ex¬ 
isting triangles-then every ‘amount’ intermediate to 
o and 0 is also ‘ possible.’” Prop. VIII. shows that there 
is a triangle whose angles are together not greater than 
two right angles (line 7 up, p. 17, for “ i= ” read “ > ”; 
line 1 up, p. 18,for “ABB "read “ABB”). At this point 
comes the axiom, and Prop. IX. follows:—An isosceles 
triangle, whose vertical angle is one-twelAh of a right 
angle, has its base less th«n either of its sides” (the 
cortdkry applies Prop. V. above). Prop. X. shows that 
“the angles of every oquHateral triangle are together 
not less than one-fourth of a right angle.” ?rop. 3 fl. 
ectablisbes that “ theto is a triangle whose anijies are 
together not less than taro right angles.” This is a long ^ 


proposition. Props. VIII. and XI. are sound on the 
hypothesis which Mr. Bodgson seems tacitly to have 
adopted, viz. that the “ amounts ” of triangles are all to 
the same boat, either all greater than two right angles or 
all less than the sanm quantity. Surely it is, a priori, 
conceivable that the “ amounts ” may. ^ variable,' and 
then how will his proofs hold? Prop. XII. readily 
deduces, from the previotfs reasoning, that “ there 
is a triangle whose angles are together equal to 
two right angles.” Prop. XIII. proves that theSre is a 
quadrilateral figure with all its angles right angles {i.e. 
a rectangle); and Prop. XIV. shows that the opposite 
sides of such a figure are equal. But, “ tell it not in 
Gath," Mr. Dodgson takes up the rectangle —we repeat 
it, takes up the rectangle—and reverses it, “ so that A, B, 
may change places.” We do not object, but how atmut 
the Irish bull (E. and R., p. 47) ? But this is not the 
only surprise in store, for in Prop. XV., to prove that 
“ there is a pair of lines, each of which is ‘ equidistant ’ 
from the other—that is, is such that all points on it are 
equally distant from the other line ”—he makes a rectangle 
slide along on a straight line! Prop. XVI. proves that 
“ the angles of every triangle are together equal to two 
right angles " ; and Prop. XVII. winds up the story with 
showing “ that a pair of lines, which are equally inclined 
to a certain transversal, are so to any transversal.” 

The appendixes repay perusjU. Appendix II. dis¬ 
cusses Euclid’s axiom, and argues that, “ though true in 
the sense in which Euclid meant it, it is not true in the 
sense in which we take it.” In fact, Mr. Dodgson con¬ 
tends that Euclid “ excludes from his view both infinities 
and infinitesimals, and considers fnite magnitudes only.” 
This is rightly founded on Euclid’s Book X. Prop. I. We 
cannot go into the matter further here, but commend this 
and Appendix III. (“ How should Parallels be Defined ?") 
and Appendix IV. (“ How the Question stands To-day ”) 
to any reader who is interested in this crucial question. 
We can quite sympathize with the author, as in times 
past we have more than once done our little best in the 
same direction, when be recounts how, more than once, 
he, too, has “ with clasped hands gazed after the retreat¬ 
ing meteor, and murmured, ‘ Beautiful star, that art so 
near and yet so far.’” To conclude, Mr. Dodgson is 
“ inclined to believe that, if ever Euc. I. 32 is proved 
without a new axiom, it will be by some new and ampler 
definition of the right Aw—some definition which shall con¬ 
note that peculiar and mysterious property, which it must 
somehow possess, which causes Euc. I. 32 to be true. 
Try that track, my gentle reader ; it is not much trodden 
as yet; and may success attend your search! ” 


OVR BOOK SHELF. 

Primer of Micro-Petrology. By W. Mawer, F.G.S. 

(London: Office of Life-Lore, 1888) 

The task of introducing the student to any particular 
branch of science requires such selective judgment, such 
tact both in saying and in leaving things unsaid, that it is 
not surprising if many so-called “ primers ” fall short of the 
good intentions of their authors. Mr. Mawqr, in this 
little bookk presupposes “ an aequatotance with the 
phenotoena orpleochroism and the j^Iarization of light,” 
and ^rtce refers only in the briefest manner to the 
methods eotplo^ed in the examination of thin mineral 
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section)). He also, in his desire to be abreast of current I hands of intending obietvert, and will at least indicate to 


literature, uses such terms as “ allotriomorphie,” “micro- 
Alsitic,” “magma-basalt,” without adequate definition or 
discussion; and in speaking of a “ porphyritic ^und- 
mass ” he will throw many beginners into confusion. If 
tlte student is to seek elsewhere for instruction both iat^ 
manipulation of the polariscope and in the use of technical 
terms, the book must be held to fail in its fundamental 
object as a primer. It will probably serve well, however, 
to remind the learner of the broader features that mark 
out one rock-forming mineral from another. The author, 
moreover, insists, as befits a geolomst, on the purely 
supplementary character of microscopic study—a warning 
that seems more than ever needed when micro-petro- 
graphy, by the change of a few letters, has been exalted to 
the level of a science. 

The statements in this book are essentially accurate, 
and the illustrations, excepting that of ophitic structure, 
may be useful in recalling diagrammatically what has 
been seen in actual sections. On p. 32, however, there 
is an incorrect account of the pleocliroism of muscovite, 
which probably has arisen from a blending of two 
totally independent notes. On p. 36 the sections of augite 
should be described as having, not six, but eight sides; 
and talc reappears on p. 50 as a constituent of protogine 
granite. The cleavages in drawings on pp. 33 and 36 are 
not in every case consistent with the descriptions. 


Thtaretical Mechanics. By J. E. Taylor, M.A, (London: 

Longmans, Green, and Co.', 1888.) 

So long as examinations on prescribed courses arc in 
vogue, so long, we simpose, will text-books be written for 
them, The book before us has been prepared chiefly to 
help those who are studying for the elementary stage of 
the Science and Art Department’s examination in the 
subject, but it also covers the requirements for London 
matriculation. . There is not much scope for originality 
in a work of this description, and in looking through it 
we find ourselves in familiar, well-worn paths. 

In his preface, Mr. Taylor states that he has endeav¬ 
oured to make the subject comprehensible to the beginner, 
but we are afraki that his efforts to explain the difference 
between mast and weight will be far from successful. 
This is always a delicate point to touch upon, but we 
venture to say that few beginners will lie likely to under¬ 
stand the explanation given on page 8. This is as 
follows “ Whilst mass is always measured by weight, 
yet the two terms must be kept distinct, the weight being 
the amount of force which the attraction of the earth 
exerts on the mass. If g represent thie attraction, 
W, weight of the body, m, mass, we have W = mg” 
Most beginners are likely to imagine from this that W 
should be equal to^, instead of to mg. 

The book is well illustrated throughout with many new 
diagrams and several old ones from well-known text¬ 
books Numerous examples, worked and unworked, 
are also given. 

With tlm exception referred to, the book is on the 
whole well written, and completely covers the Syllabus. 
The admirable style in which it has been issued, and 
its comparative cheapness, will commend it to many 
teacher;. 

Insifuctions for Observing Clouds on iMtui and Sea. By 
the Hon. R. Abercromby. With Photographs ana 
Engravings. 22 pp. (London ; Sunford, 1888 ) 

The phrase Nascitur non j^t may be applied to cloud 
observers with alntost the same confidence as to poets ; at 
least,suchjs the experience.of most persons who have 
attempted to teach an ordinary observer to record cloud 
I^ienomena. 

Mr. Abercromby's pamphlet, however, contains a 
valuable stock of instruction which may be placed in the 


them what they have to observe. 

The actual nomenclature of cloud foms used by Mr. 
Abereromby is tlmt which has been, for at least, 

rejecto! by the International Committ«a!ii^A recent 
meeting at Zurich (Nature voL yxxviii. p). w), but this 
is a minor matter. The illustrations of cloud^rspective 
and cloud motion are new and good, while the difference 
between the motion of advance, the " propagation ” of a 
cloud bank, and the rotation of the ctouda withm that 
bank is, for the first time, clearly stated. The importance 
of the R. point (radiation point), the point towards which 
the stripes of cirrus converge, is explained. 

Mr. Abereromby concludes as follows 

“ It (cloud observing) cannot be learnt in a day, but 
with a little attention and practice the knowledge is soon 
acquired. The observer, who begins by taking slin{^ 
cases of low, fast-moving clouds, till he has fully realised 
the meaning and importance of R. points, will soon at¬ 
tain such proficiency as will enable him to make valuable 
observations in the most recent branches of modem cloud 
science.” 

laboratory Manual of General Chemistry. By R. P. 

Williams, A.M. (Boston: Ginn and Company, j 888.) 
After a few preliminary matters, including some good 
rules for students in the laboratory, each two pages of 
this book has' in large type consecutive directions for 
performing an experiment or exercise. The rest of the 
two pages is left blank for written notes. One hundred 
exercises are given, and they are of a quite elementary 
character. It is a pity that contractions are so frequently 
used, especially when there is a large amount of vacant 
space and so small an amount of matter. Ap.: p.t, 4. 
rec, tt., d.t., r.s.” indicates to the student the apparatus he 
needs for the purpose of preparing hydrogen. It would 
have been better to adopt a recomiized system of short¬ 
hand throughout, for that would have rendered the book 
more useful to some and quite useless to others, instead 
of troublesome to all. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editer dees not hold himselj responsible for opinions 
expressed by his eorrespondents. Neither can he under- 
take to return, or to eorrespond with the uniters 
rejected manuseriptt intended for this or any other part 
oj Nature. No notice is tahin of anonymous communi¬ 
cations.] 

Mr. Romanes on the Origin of Species. 

What the Tsmes i<aid is substantially the seme as what Mr, 
Romanes himself says on p. 36)5 of his paper : “The theory of 
natural selection is not, properly speaking, a theory of the origin 
of species: it is a theory of the development of adaptive structures. 
Only if species always differed from one another in respect of 
adaptive structures, would natural selection be a tbe<^ of the 
origin of species. But, as we have already seen, species do not 
always, or even generally, thus differ from one another. ” Very 
welt then, I say, if this be true, it shrivels up the part played by 
natural section to very small dimensions. 

The second part of Mr. Romanes's reply copsisti of a com¬ 
plaint that when I quoted from his paper the woids “ natural 
selection not a theory of the origin of species,” I did no*, see that 
they were “ flatly fsWficd ” by the secdoil at the Iwad of Which 
they stood. 1 do not see it even now, beemse the section 
fioislies with what Mr. Romanes oddly calls an “ insinoation ” 
'* that Mr. Dai win’s erect work on the ' Origin «f SpCciee ’ has 
been misnamed.”' If this insinoation be Just, tk<m 1 AMther 
do not understand how Mr. Darwin’s reputatbii for oandMrfo 
to be saved except at the expense of his inteliiaeooc. 

In the third part of bis wly, Mr, Rojianes says “he [Mr, 
Dyer] mmt surely be aware that other botanists who have tnotv 
thoroMhiy consideTed the subject are dead against htfn in Ms 
geoerel conclusion.!' 1 have perhaps as many opportaaitleaas 
roost men of knowing the opinions of botanists, and I cannot 
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I |t*n aware of anything of the kind. The “ late Prof, 
ingcli *' may be dead against me potsibly ; but I was not aware 
that be wu dead to any other seme. Nor do I tee that at he 
intKtt (quite correctly at I think) on the inudhty of family 
.diataotenij^fan afford much comfort to Mr, Romanes, who 
rt^dt generally adaptive. . 

*1 ha'^)mvoted a good deal of time to the study of 
}^r. RottlAes’s ptper puWUhed by the Linnean Society. 
I believe I have stated the coneluuont to be drawn from 
ttat paiier with tolerable accuracy. If I have not done 
«p, I undoubtedly owe him a sincere apoIoOT. But I am 
Ixmad to confess that, the more I study nis views, the 
more I find myself in disagreement with him as to the in. 
utility of specific characters ; as to the Otllity and mode of 
ori^n of generic characters and those of higher grade; as to 
sterility as a primary specific difference j and as to the value of 
so-called physiological selection. In ail these matters he is, I 
am satisfied, contradicted by botanical experience. I think if 
he had imitated the example of Mr. Darwin, and had carefully 
collected a large b-xly of evidence on each of these points with 
a pfcrfectly open mind, he would have found this out for himself, 
what, however, I view with less patience than his unsustoined 
generalisations, is his persistent attempt to place them on the 
shoulders of the Darwinian theory, I have reluctantly arrived 
at the conviction that his only excuse for so doing is that he has 
fundamentally misunderstood that theory. At any rate, I cannot 
in any other way account for the strained interpretation which 
he has put on passages from Mr. Darwin's writings. I may 
give, as an example, the passage he quotes “to justify the 
insinuation ’’ that the “ Origin of Species” has been misnamed ; 
the obvious drill of this does not relate to specific differences 
at all, but to those which are characteristic of families. It is 
easy to see, in fact, by a comparison of pr. 170 and 176 of the 
sixth edition, that the passage cited by Mr. Romanes wa.. inserted 
by Mr. Darwin to meet the point raised by Nageli to which I 
have referred above. Certainly I think that no one would have 
been more surprised than Mr. Darwin when he wrote the words 
could he have fore'een that they would be used to impugn the 
validity of the title of but theory and of his book. Everyone 
knows that Mr. Darwin was the fairest and most generous- 
minded of men. He constantly admits the possibility of explana¬ 
tions to which he really, however, did not attach much import¬ 
ance. Such admissions Mr. Romanes appears to me to treat 
as if wrung from a hostile witness. In my judgment tliis is 
entirely to misapprehend their significance or the spirit in which 
they were made. W. T. Thiselton-Dver. 

Royal Gardenfi, Kew, December i. 

Natural Selection and Uaeleaa Structures. 

In his letter on “ Mr. Romanes’s Paradox ” (Naturr, Nov¬ 
ember I, p. 7), Mr. Thiselton Dyer questions the existence ol 
indifferent or slightly disadvantageous specific characters. That 
letter referred, in a highly laudatory yet somewhat deprecating 
manner, to a lately published (Proc. Roy. Soc., No. 269) 
obituary notice of Mr. Darwin ; and it implied that Mr. G. 
J. Romanes, fiom his unfomiliarity with the study of species, did 
not quite know what be was taiking about wMn he asserted 
that such ii^if^rent characters do in fact exist. I, who claim 
to have had some slight experience in the practical discrimina¬ 
tion of species, ask permission to make a few observations in 
your columns on the sabject. 

Everyone would, I suppose, regard ihe frequent absence of 
the toe-nail on the hallnx of the orang as an indifferent matter, 
bat I am indlaed to consider the feeble development of that 
digit hself aa a slightly di-advantageous one. However that 
may be, I am strongly of opinion that the abortion of the index 
in the Potto can never have saved the lives of the earliest in- 
dhridnali so distlafraisbed. I have, os yet, heard no reason 
assigned for the tife-savlim action of the thumbleM hands of 
Ctlotui or of the tail of the one chameleon in which 

alone (m &r as I know) that organ is not prehensile. The metallic 
lustre of the peritouuw of some fishes is hard to explain by either 
'‘natural” or “sexual” selection; m also are such specific 
chsnctm a( theexteittioD, or non-extension, of the premaxillse 
to tW fiRtttale, or the pattern of the foldings of enamel and 
celMnt fat various Rodents. The oomplexity bf the teeth of 
UlijfriMtMoii, ^ thbefanllor multiplicity coi-exhting in those of 
Ofyc$nvptu and HfyHeiatit (Utfaieb can hardly haveibacn derived 
firste a oommon ancestor, tbougb their resembleoce extends even 
to microscopic structure), are unquestionably good taxidermic 


characters ; yet they can hardly have been due to the action of 
natural selection, as I pointed out in my “ Genesis of Speeies ” 
in 1870, Bet if such "selection” cannot origtaate characters 
which form the diegnaeis of a species, then it cannot poesibly be 
the arig|D of such species. To say that the rudimentary index 
of the Potto is a character which, though itself useleu, has been 
weWed on the back, at it were, of some possible bat unknown 
ttsmi simultaneous variation which co exists with it or did co-exist 
with it in tome unknown ancestor is a purely gratuitous asser¬ 
tion. Such assertions are the less warranled because we have 
evidence that the energy of Nature’s destructive forces has 
been exsggerated, Prof. Dyer tells us that natural selection 
is a hard taskmaster; hut it is not, I think, so bard a 
one as some peieooi suppose. This seems to me clear 
from such facts as the hndtag of hares and rabbits in 
which an incisor tooth has grown so as to complete the 
circle it always tends to form—a condition which shows a 
remarkable preservation of life under extremely disadvantageous 
circumstances. A stoat, three of whose feet had been cut off 
at different limes by traps, has nevertheless (( am informed) 
lived long enough ior its injured limbs to he.-il so thoroughly 
that the beast could get a living on its one foot and three 
stumpa Coses of prolonged life under trying circumstances are 
not so rare. I recollect the skeleton of a monkey which must 
have long suffered from acute rheumatism in its native forests. 

Prof. Dyer deprecates the admission, by the author of the 
obituary notice, that indifferent or slightly disadvantageous 
characters may be evolved in spite of “natural selection.” 
But the obituary notice admits much more than that, since, 
according to its author, a maintainer of “natural selection ” is 
free to affirm the genesis of specie, by sud den, con.siderabIe, 
definite variations, directly prtxluced by the reaction of the 
innermost nature of an organiMn on the stimulus of its environ¬ 
ment, according to precise ii^te laws of its being. This cer¬ 
tainly is not “natural selection,” as understood and taught by 
Mr. Darwin, and the inventor of a new term has alone the 
right to fix what its meaning shall be, 

The statement of 'he obituary notice seems equivalent to an «nii« 
tenlional but virtual abandonment of ‘ natural selection," while 
still retaining the name—reducing it, in effect, to that merely sub¬ 
ordinate rdU we all admit that it plays. To call such a mode ot 
origin "origin by natural selection ” seems much the same thing as 
declaring an elaborately prepared theatrical transformation scene 
to be brou'ht about by the chains and cords which prevent its 
moving pieces from passing lieyond their assigned limits. The 
true meaning of “ natural selection ” is frankly declared by that 
distinguished biologist upon whose shoulders the mantle of the 
deceased prophet seems to have fallen. I’rof. Lankestcr, in his 
article “Zoology” (m the last volume of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica ”) has just given a mo-t straightforward, lucid, and 
forcible representation of Darwinism. Nevertheless, the article 
(in the same volume) on “ V. riation ” by Prof. Geddes, 
appears to me to be more in harmony with the facts of biology. 
It is, of course, open to anyone to say ; “All species which 
succeed do so from some cause, and this may be metaphorically 
said to ‘ select ’ them.’* Therefore, since all causes are “natural ” 
causes, every species which does succeed must succeed through 
“ natural selection,” This is equivalent to saying : “ Nature is 
so conditioned os to produce the results it does produce ’’7-1W 
assertion most true, but somewhat trivial. When a term is so 
stretched as to mean “ anything,” it iher*by comes to mean 
“nothing,” and its use can serve no purpose save the preserva¬ 
tion of a phrase it may te desired, for some reason, not to 
discard. Sr. Gkorgb Mivart. 

Huntcote, Chilworih, Surrey, November a8. 


A MumsI llviQg in the Brenchlm of e Crab. 

Late this autumn, while searching for Crustacea at Amroth, 
in South Wales, I found rather an exceptionally good specimen 
of the coipmon shore crab (Carcinus maw), which I took 
back to the hotel to clean end preseri-e. On removing the 
carapace, I found a mussel living antong the branchtte, and 
fastened to them by means of its byssus. It was in good con¬ 
dition, and messiitM i of an inch in length. The carapace of 
th« crib measured aj inches wide by i) inches long. I could 
find no signs on the exterior of the crab of anything remarkable 
within, nbr wil there any damage 10 the tdiell, or hole through 
which (he mussel could have pass«l. It seems that the mussel, 
w6«# yet niinitte, or In a larval condiiioo, must have been carried 
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into the branch!®, along the oidinary passages, by the flow of 
water the crab urges through them ; it must there have become 
entangled in the feathery branches, and lived in this unwonted 
habitat long enough to have grown to its present sire, having 
its food carried to it by (he same water that served to oxygenate 
the lungs of its host. W. R. Pidgeon. 

42 Porchester Square, W. 


The Pasteur Institute. 

In the article in NAroRE under the above title the writer says 
(p. 74):—“The probability of rabies following thelhite of arnbid 
dog is now definitely ascertained to be from 15 to 16 per cent, 
of those attacked.” It would greatly assist all who desire to 
foim an impartial estimale of the value of Pasteur’s researches 
on rabies as far ns they arc deducibic from a comparison of 
statistics, if the writer would state the facts and figures on which 
the above compulation of 15 to 16 per cent, rests. The state¬ 
ment is repeatedly made, but the proof is never given along with 
it. It is obvious that, unless this percentage is proved beyond 
dispute, the statistical argument will be lacking in cogency and 
force, and leaves a loophole for atlack by those who arc ever 
ready to depreciate and oppose the brilliant investigations of M. 
Pasteur. Ernest Albert Parkve r. 

Blackburn, December 3. 


The Zodiacal Light. 

In your issue of October 25 (vol. xxxviii p. 618), Dr. Muir- 
head quotes a remark of Cassini’s in contradistinction to the 
relation indicated in your issue of the previous week (October 
18, p. 504). The remark has not escaped notice, hut is, 1 think, 
directed to a variation of shorter abundantly exemplified 

in Weber's observations, and in no wise invalidating the relation 
in the note of October 18. As far as Cassini’s numerical obsei- 
vations go, the relation of the l8lh is fairly exemplified, as will 
be shown by the following figures :— 


1683 

1684 

1685 (max.) 
1680 



16 


Mean Kloneation, 
refemng to Ms<rch. 


56 28 
6882 
51 S3 


There arc also observations indicating that the appearance did 
not pass away in 1688. Missionaries report brilliant appearances 
in 1690. 

Any statement beyond the existence of this shorter variation 
would be at present premature. 

The number of observations do not permit of a sufficiently 
sharp determination of the critical epoch to assert the amount of 
lag. The best determination which I am at present able to 
make is as follows. The sun-s|iot maxima of 1848, i860, 1871, 
and 1883, follow the minima of the zodiacal light by -P I, - I 5, 

- I'J, -t- I’5 years respectfully. The sun-spot minima of 1856, 
1867, and 1878, follow the maxima of the zodiacal light by -I- 1, 

- I, -1-2 5 years respectively. 

As to the working hypothesis, the suggestions put forward by 
Huggins ia the Bakenan Lecture for 1885 seem in slightly varied 
form to meet all the facts which I am at present able to bring to 
bear upon the subject. There is evidence in the variation in the 
light of Encke's comet, as well as in the disturbance of its motion, 
that approaching the time of sun-spot maximum it meets matter 
moving towards the sun which it does not meet at the time of 
sun-spot' minimum. Whence this matter comes may pierhaps 
be questioned 

Observations seem to have been very nearly droppied since 
Weber’s death in 1883. 1 am sure Dr. Muirhead will join with 

me in calling the attention of observers to this subject, and in 
asking that those observatories favourably situated would give 
us continuous records both as regards place, spectrum, and 
jjolarization, O. T. SllERMAN. 

Baltimore, Md., Novemlier 15, 


The ” Tamarao” of the Philippine lelande. 

Dans le numcro d’“ August 16” (vol. xxxviii. p. 363), vons 
donnez une lettre du Dr. B. L. Sclater au sujet du Tamarao de 


Mindoro. Je crois que le Musce de Dresde s’en est dejk occupy ; 
mais, sans avoir eit connaissance de ce travail, j’ai publid une 
note dans le tome ii. de noS Memoires (Tnibner, I>ondon) con- 
cernant I’histoire naiurelle de I’Empire Chinois (p. 90), sur le 
Tamarao. J’y constate que e’est un buflle, et je propose de le 
nommer Bubalus mindormsis. 11 n’a rien de common avec 
r.-f>fixi des Celebes, au moias en ce qui concerne les dents. 

Je suis curieux de voir dans le prochain numdro des P.Z S. 
line opinion contraire i celle de 1878. £n dix ans on fait du 
chemin. 

Je vous serais reconnaissant. Monsieur le Directeur, d’inscrer ce 
pent mot dans votre correspondance. P.-M. Heude, S.J. 

Musce de /ikawei, pres Shanghai, 15 Oclobrc. 


r///? EARLIEST RACIAL PORTRAITS. 

''PHE earliest representations of races that are preserved 
to us have been strangely neglected hitherto. On 
the Egyptian monuments are carefully sculptured and 
coloured figures of the various races that fell from time 
to time within the reach of conquest, or that entered into 
relations with Egypt, dating from the third millenium ac.; 
yet till last year no attempt had been made to secure 
copies of these, free from the inevitable errors of mere 
drawings. At the desire of the British Association I 
took up this work, and made a series of casts of 280 
heads from the sculptures, be-ides noting the colours of all 
paintings of races that I could find. These casts I then 
photographed, and the prints of the photographs can be 
obtained at cost price of printing.* These photographs 
are the source of the blocks (prepared by Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers) used in this paper, which, therefore, are 
perfectly automatic copies of the original sculptures. 

In a recent article (Nature, August 2, p. 321) Prof, 
.Sayce has already noticed some of the conclusions to 
be drawn regarding a fair race in Palestine, so that it 
is needless here to repeat his statements; the actual 
portraits will, however, enforce his conclusions. The 
Amorites, who occupied the whole of Palestine, are seen 
(Fig I) to have fine though powerful features, q^ite differ¬ 
ent from the Jewish Assyrian or the Egyptian types, with 
dolichocephalic heads ; a type of face quite in accord with 
the light complexion and red-brown hair which they 
appear with in a p-ainting of about 1500 B.c They differ 
thoroughly from the features of the surrounding races of 
Hittites, Philistines, and Bedawin, as sculptured by the 
same artists, so that we are clear of the influence of mere 
conventionality. The Thahennu of Northern Africa, the 
Kabyles of modern times, show (Fig. 2) closely the same 
features, with only a slightly different beard and the long 
lock of side hair characteristic of the peoples of that 
region. Of the very few other portraits of Aryans that 
appear in Egypt, one of the most interesting (Fig. 3) is 
the primitive Greek woman, one of the captive Hanebu, 
or “lords of the north” (1400 11 c.). This has a very 
expressive and intelligent face, and the wavy sidelock and 
back hair recall the archaic Greek sculptures and vase- 
paintings. The stone has been unfortunately injured, 
but this precious proto-Greek is the only one remaining 
of the group. 

In considering the origin of the Egyptians themselves, 
we are met with the difficulty that they are unlike any of 
the well-known neighbouring races. On the monuments we 
find, however, the Puniles, or people of the southern shores 
of the Red Sea; and the resemblance between their features 
and those of the Egyptians i.s strikingly close. This noble 
of Pun (Fig. 4), has so precisely the face of Seti II, 
that either might be intended for the other. The evidence 
of relationship is not only infeature ; the Egyptians coloured 
themselves as the red race, in contrast to the yellow 
Libyan, the brown Asiatic, and the black Negro in the 
four great divisions of mankind; they also colour the 

■ Apply to Mr. Hiirman. 75 High Street, Bromley, Real. 
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Punitcs of the same red. In their civil relations likewise 
they show some signs of a community of origin ; the 
Egyptians never made war on the Punites, while peaceful 
intercourse is repeatedly found, under Sankhkara (2800 
Hatasu (1600 b.c ), Ramessu III. (1200 B.C.), and 
ofhers. The land of Pun was called “ the divine land ” 
by the Egyptians, and the typical form of the beard of 
the Egyptian gods is that of the noble of Pun above. Un¬ 
fortunately we know so very little of the archaeology of 
Somali Land and Yemen, which appear to be the ancient 
Pun, that it is hopeless at present to obtain clues from 
there ; but the recent report of Colonel Haig on the extra¬ 
ordinary terracing of the hills on the Arabian side with 
stone walls to a height of 6000 feet, the great buildings 
mentioned by Hamdftni (tenth century a.d), and the 
massive ruins, with blocks 13 feet long, at 70 miles in the 
interior from Aden,* all show that this region has been at 
some time a seat of civilization. It is not too much to 
hope that British or Italian energies there may yield some 
authentic and accurate accounts of the antiquities around 
Aden and Asab. 

The source of the Hyksos, or “ shepherd kings,” who 


from Northern Syria, and further research should follow 
on these lines. 

Of the Khita, or Hittitei, there hre several portraits, of 
which the most chafacteristic (Efo. 7) is that of the king 
(iaao8.c.). All of these are doMly alike, and could not 
be rnistaken for any other race ott the monuments. The 
veiy low and retreating forehead, fhe large curved nose, 
and beardless receding chin are the essential points ; knd 
it is just these pecnliarhies which are most marked in the 
sculptures of the Hittites executed by themselves in their 
own cities. The general view now is that they must have 
been a Mongolian race, who held a military occupation 
of the lands around their own country, much like the 
Turkish rule of modem tiihBs. Their colour on the 
paintings is a moderate brown or browny yellow; the eye 
brown, and the hair black or brown. They are thus 
1 completely different from the fair Amorites, the red-brown 
Bedawin, or ihe yellow Phoenicians which surrounded 
I them. 

I The value of the scries of photographs lies not only in 
the study of one or two special races, but in the gensfat 
I information on the characteristics of the people of all dhh 

I countries around Egypt at about 1400 B.C. Wiat is mudi 
needed now is an equally complete and comparable sertdt 
of portraits, in profile and full face, of the modern raCei 
I which are supposed to be the representatives of these. 



IVm Hwpw’. llM-l»--<>WTl|kt,S t Itatt* * fcw. 

Fic. 4 ->Norch SyrUa*. 

invaded Egypt about 2300 b.c., has been much discussed, 
It I one special object of my work was (o get a good profile 
of the Hyksos sphinx in the Bulak Museum (Fig. 5). 

The features are quite peculiar, and unlike those of any 
Egyptian or other race usually t^resented. But on the 
nonh wall recently uncovered at the temple of LMbr, 
pred*f!y the same face is fohed (Fig. 6), both in profile 
and Ml hot, among people ot Ntmbem Syria. 

Th* frontal projecuon, the horicontal eye, the precise 
curvietof thf nose, the pectililB-fbnn of slope beneath it, 
the K^, and the angle w the iMrd, are IdetMical thro^- 
out; While the very fWektattWehlifr in the Syrian pandMs 
the Riassive locks with Wtlieti the Hyksos alant^ mpre- 
sented themselves. Fet(Mf‘^#ifMence t»i thie Hylnot w 
Just come to light. Oh * Wbm found M. Navilte at 
Bubastis are the MMlMlk titles of a Hyksos king 
(AcMiemy, Septembet t, 'i888t &t), Khian, which otice 
links to the Greek form laiias of Manetbo^ dvtiasdc 
lists, and appears to be Ideamcal with the name Khalan 
whi^ occurs twice among abe ohiefs of North Syria, 
about 1000 U.C., in rite AMvriu annals. Thus there iu:«. 
confirmation of the view that the Hyksos were a people 

‘ Ducribod tQ me by Cetotiel Johntdta Pasba. 





Until we have the recent portraits for comparison, fhe 
full value of the information which the E^ptians have So 
carefully recorded cannot be made availifole. Tt is to he 
hoped that some amateur will uke scientific photographs 
in Syria, North Africa, and other countries before long. 

An interesting study of the mixture of races may he. 
made from the colour^ wax paintings of the Roman uge 
which 1 discovered this year in the Fayum. From thoae 
we see how laigely Greek and Italian blood penetni^ 
into Egypt far inland, and how it became mixed with 'the 
native race; showing that the Copt, though pure htUn 
Arab admixture since the Muhammeda'n corniest, U'& 
from being of a pure race. We have thewore in ^ 
Copts a most interesting example for study; as the efihlet 
of climate in nnifting a heterogeneous mixture, Uftd SU!h- 
duing elements foreign to the country, can be herb bl- 
sri-ved without any Udmixturo <rf frerii racfi for twwe 
hundred years. A thorough anatomical study of fife 
average Copt in cotpparison with the elements of M^Mlt 
E^iyptian, Negro, Etoiopian, Arab, Greek, »hd Ewnh, 
wbuld throw light Oh the gteat question of dthiiiite 
Yhce in the causation of characteriktics. We lihvp *a 
specimen race duly compounded, and then safoir iiet 
for future examination, owmg to (he potmr'^f 
fanaticism, which has been an absolute barrier to fiutbhr 
combinations. W. M. FUNDEKS PeihiR. 
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BRITISH TERTIARY VOLCANOES.^ 
IPjyRING the last twenty-seven years, the study of the 
^ volcanic rocks of the British Isles has been a 
constant and favourite pursuit with Dr. A. Geikie. It is 
no* seventeen years, since be read before the Geological 
Society of London the most important of the numerous 
memoirs which he had from time to time up to th it date put 
forth on this subjea. It was the well-known paper on the 
Island of Eigg, and was intended to be the first of a series 
of papers descnjstive of localities where the characteristic 
features of t^e British volcanic rocks are well displayed. 
But man proposes: for the promised continuation of the 
series geologists have waited long and anxiously, no 
further instalments having till now appeared. The delay 
however, though trying while it laMed, has been pro¬ 
ductive of good result in the end ; for we have now the 
long-wished-for consummation, not scattered through 
a long string of isolated papers, but in one connected 
whole. Dr. Geikie has garnered his harvest, ancjL has 
summed up the results of the labours of more than a 
quarter of a century in a memoir which may fairly be 
looked upon as one of the most important of the contribu¬ 
tions to the geological history of Britain which have seen 
the light since the days of william Smith. 

And it gives to this elaborate communication a further 
importance that it is controversial as well as descriptive. 
In January 1874, Prof. J. W. Judd read before the Geo- 
It^cal Society a paper “ On the Ancient Volcanoes of 
the Highlands.” It is a singularly fascinating production ; 
ite story is concisely and graphically told, and hangs well 
together j and I shall not easily forget the interest with 
which I read it for the first time, and which frequent 
rtference to it subsequently has not abated. But Dr. 
Geikie’s study of the subject has led hint to conclusions 
directly in the teeth of two at least of the most important 
of those arrived at by Prof. Judd. Both authorities 
are agreed that the great basaltic plateaus of the Western 
Islands of Scotland and the North-East of Ireland are 
formed of sheets of sub-aerial lava piled one above 
another, the products of a long series of eruptions. 
Prof. Judd holds that the lavas were poured out from 
great central volcanoes of the type of Etna and Vesuvius, 
and be has endeavoured to fix the sites, and form an 
approximate estimate of the size of these volcanoes. 
Dr, Geikie is unable to find evidence for the former 
existence of central volcanic piles, and he believes that 
the lavas were emitted from fissures and numerous 
scattered vents of inconsiderable size. Again Prof. 
Judd thought he had established' a threefold order of 
events during the period of volcanic activity. The first 
series of eruptions was marked by the discharge of lavas 
belonging to the acid class Then came an abatement or 
cessation of the volcanic energy, and during a quiescent 
interval the cones and products of this period were largely 
denuded. Vplc.-mic activity was resumed during the second 
period^ hut its products were of the basic class, and now 
form the basaltic plateaus. During the third period the 
volcanic energy was dwindling £wn, and had so far 
spent itself that it was equal to the production only of 
sporadic cOn.es of small size, which are paralleled with the 
Puys” of Auvergne. 

And Prof. Judd further maintained that the great 
intrusive masses of granite and gabbro, which now form 
some of the boldest height* of the district, ate the 
hardepedi contents of the reservoirs which fed the 
volcanoe* Of the first two periods. They had originally 
been bwied beneath the cones that were heaped over 
rizem by the eruptions, and have be«a bared by denudation. 
The grsfnitet belong to the volcanoes of the first period, 

*^**Ths Himory of VolcSofc Acitin durtof th« TtriUry f^orlod ta tlw 
MM hyArchib^nalki«. LL.D , r.K.l).,Sir^.6««r«lof 

t)l>C«plcy>c«ISim(y of ihoTHutoiRinadoin. TmiuMtiQiifo^ iho Hoyt) 
Sgdw orEdiin|)iifi;n, nil sxiiv., ftm % (Edinbarghi Jt. Onw* ssd Sott, 1 


and Prof. Judd maintained that a gradual passagn 
could be traced from them into sub-ailrial lavas of acid 
composition that were emitted dunng that periodt 
Similarly the gabbros were relegated to the second pwio<t 
and pass gradually into its basic lavas. Ur. Geikie o» 
the other hand brings an overwhelming mass qf evidence^ 
to show that the intrusive masses of granite and Other- 
acid rocks are younger than the plateau-basalts. He 
mentions nothing that can possibly correspond with the 
sub-aerial sheets acid lava which Prof. Judd states 
were poured out during his first period ; he shows, indeed, 
that the one solitary known instance of a true superficial 
stream of acid lava is that of the .Scuir of Eigg, which is ' 
unquestionably considerably jounger than the plateau- 
basalts. 

Though Dr. Geikie does not express a positive opinion 
on the subject, it seems to me that there is nothing to 
forbid our looking upon some at least of the smaller vents 
which he describes as Puys as belonging to I’rof. Judd’s 
third period. The vent, for instance, at FasUadale (p. 106) 
must be Liter than the great acid protrusions. 

It is a serious matter for one whose acquaintance with 
the field of dispute is but slight to endeavour to hold the 
balance fairly and evenly between the conflicting views of 
two such eminent authorities, who have both made a study 
of the ground itself. Nor is the delicacy of the task 
diminished by the fact that the disputants have been for 
many years among the writer’s most valued brethren of 
the hammer, and that to their teaching and example he. 
owes more than can be put into words. This circum¬ 
stance has fortunately however a certain .advantage, for 
in attempting to decide between the conclusions of two 
equally valued and equally respected friends he will at 
least be free from any suspicion of partiality. 

Some general considerations may. be noticed before 
coining to detailed criticism. Dr. Geikie has known the 
ground ever since he was a boy ; he has roamed over it 
again and again ; he has had opportunities without num¬ 
ber of reviewing, and in some cases of correcting, his first 
impressions. He has had, to some extent, the assistance 
and CO operation of his colleagues on the Geological 
Survey, and has had free access to all the details of their 
elaborate surveys. I believe I am right in saying that 
Prof. Judd was able to devote to his examination of the 
district the summer months of not more than two or three 
years. Without in the least implying that his observa¬ 
tions were hasty, it must be clear that his opportunities 
forgoing into detail were very inferior to Oiose of Dr. 
Geikie. 

Further I am bound to confess that, though I was fairly 
carried away by the charm of Prof. Judd’s paper, he did 
not succeed in bringing conviction to my mind to the 
same extent as the perusal of Dr. Geikic’s memoir ha» 
done. His story had on the face of it an air of reality, 
but his statements were broad and general, and I could 
not help wishing that he h.ad interpolated amopg his 
sweeping conclusions some details of the evidence on 
which those conclusions were based. I should have been 
sorry to miss the bold and strikingly graphic sections o£ 
his folding-plate; but i should have liked to have had, in 
the text, woodcuts, such as thos^ which crowd Dr. Geikie’s 
memoir throughout, of the actual wposiires out of which 
those generalized representations had been constructed 
It is easy to imagine good reasons for the omissioa of 
these details in Prof. Judd’s paper, but all those who have 
made it a business of their life to cultivate a healthy tone, 
of scepticism must have regretted their absence. No 
such charge can be brought against Dr. Geikie; more 
than sixty woodcuts, most of them represmting ectwd 
sections, give ample opportunity for deciding for or 
against the sufficiency of his evidence. 

We n»ag n<m enamlae more in detail the main points 
of difihrence between the two readings 1 and, firat of aH, 
as tathe from which the lava-flows w«rt<iiKb«rged. 
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Dr, Geilde reliCT on the absence of any obvious vent from which huge lava-fields, of the type of h^ltic platea^ 
which the molten matter flowed. But surely the huge are being produced before our eyes. The universally 
orifice of Strath, in Skye, was large enough to have adopted canons of-geological reasoning leave us no 
sowed such a purpose. True there are appearances alternative as to which of the two explanations ft should 
which seem to show that some of the plateau-basalts once favour. ' > , 

extended right across the mouth of this funnel, but Dr. ,3Bw if the view just ei^ressed be correct, we ought 
Geikie himself admits with perfect candour that the certainly to find sonie indications jeft, even among these 
relation of this neck to the ]^ateau-basalts does not admit ruined volcanoes, of the position of . the vents from which 
of satisfactory treatment, owing to the destruction of the the lavas issued. And here 1 cannot help going a long 
evidence by later intrusion of masses of granophyre in its way with Prof. Judd in thinking that the great eruptive 
immediate neighbourhood, and likewise to enormous de- bosses of gabbro in Skye, Rmn, Ardnamurchan, Md 
nudation. 1 see nothing unlikely in the supposi^on that, Mull, are plugs filling in some of the main orifices of djs- 
firom this enormous funnel*,.’ basaltic lava may have flowed charge. ' Prof. Geikie lays stress on the facts that the 
In a manner to be shortly described; that .the chlmpey gabbros send off intrusive sheets into the plateau-basalt^ 
became afterwards choked by agglomerate, too coarse to- pnd even overlie tfa^. But thi» proves merely that the 
be spread far over the neighbourhood ; and that, above' }>lugs which now fill the vents are later than the plateau- 
all, wsalt emitted from some new adjoining vent may basalts: the vents themselves may be older. There must 
have afterwards extended itself. Dr. Geikie further lays be some reason why the great intrusive bosses cluster 
stress on the uniformity of the plateau-basalts in petro- thickly round a few centres, and are elsewhere conspicuous 
graphical character,' toickness, and persistent flatness, by their absence, and the following seems not uniikm. 
and on the almost toul absence of interbedded frag- It was at these spots that vents were opened early in the 
mental d^wsits ; and he maintains that these distinctive volcanic period; from them there flowed, in the mild 
characters lead us to seek the modem analogues of the undemonstrative fashion of the Hawaiian volcanoes, the 
volcanic phenomena, not in large central cones like lavas which now build up the basaltic plateaus ; as sh^ 
Vesuvius and Etna, but in the vast basalt-fields of West- was laid down upon sheet, the chimney gradually rose in 
em America, where the lavas have issued from innumer- height; and when, for this reason, and perhaps also on 
able minor, and sometimes almost imperceptible, vents, account of a temporary abatement of volcanic energy, 
With the first part of this opinion everyone must, I the lava was no longer able to flow out at the top, it 
think, side with Dr. Geikie; but the method of formation solidified in the vent, and, being under pressure, hardened 
which he advocates is by no means the only one possible into gabbro instead of dolente. ^d ind^, though 
or likely. Ever since I read Captain Dutton’s account Dr. Geikie speaks of the emption of the gabbro bos^ 
of the Hawaiian volcanoes,' it has seemed to me that it as an event sufficiently maricM ud indfipwdent to cM- 
it to them we must look, if we are to understand the racterixe a distinct epoch in the volcanic period, he at the 
machinery by which great lava-plateaus have been pro- same time expresses himself in a way that shows he 
duced. Spiking of the enormous flow which issued shares in the view I have just put forward, for he says ; 
from Mauna Loa in 1855, he says : As I looked over “We must remember, however, that thle gabbro in many 
tbit vast expanse of lava, I was forcibly reminded of the places found its readiest ascent in vents belonging to the 

K volcanic fields of the western portion of the United plateau-period.” 

s, where the eruptions are of such colossal propor- .So far then the views of Dr. Geikie and Prof. Judd 
tions that they have received the name of massive enip- may admit of modifications which render them less con- 
lions.” After noticing Richthofen’s view that these lavas flicting than they seem at first sight. But there is one 
had been poured forth through great fissures, and stating point on which reconciliation is impossibly vix, the 
that the volcanic rocks of Western America, well as they nature and relative date of the eruptions of acid compo- 
are laid open to view, would be considered relatively sition. Prof. Judd recognises not only acid eruptions 01 
obscure by one who has had an opportunity of inspecting the massive type—granites and their allies—but he speaks 
the recent lavas of Mauna Loa, he goes on thus;—“1 of thick bodies of felstones, disposed in regular sheets 
am by no means certain that Richthofen’s conclusions and of amygdaloidal structure, which alternate with beds 
are wrong. But here is a lava-flow, the dimensions of of scorise, lapiili, and ashes, that lie upon the skirts of 
which fully rival some of the grand Pliocene outbreaks the central bosses of granite. These he believw to be 
of the West, which demonstrably differs in no material the remnants of a volcano formed iminly of acid laras, 
respect, excepting in grandeur, from the much smaller which was piled up and largely ruined by denudabm 
eruptions of normal volcanoes” (for. eit., p. 156). But before the discharge of the plateau-basalts begam The 
the differences between the modes of action of vol- existence of the granite bosses admits of no doubt; but 
canoes of the Vesuvian and the Hawaiian types, whether Dr. Geikie has depicted numerous sections which leave 
we designate them as material or not, are striking no doubt that these rocks intrude into the basalts and 
enough, and they are just those which seem to have gabbros, and are therefore of later date than them. Now 
accompanied the discharge of the plateau-basalts we are that all these details are before us, the question of relative 
now eng^^ with. Captain Dutton has well described age can admit of only one answer, but it is evidmtly a 
them. “ Mauna Loa and Kilauea,” he says, “ are in many point on which obs^ers, who had not opportunities of 
important respects abnormal volcanoes. Most notable is entering minutely into details, were ajjt to go wrong, 
the singuiariy quiet character of their eruptions. Rarely Both Principal J. D. Forbes and Prof. Zirkel seem to 
are these portentous events attended by any of that ex- have come to the same conclusion as Prof. Judd, and Dr. 
tremely explosive action which is characteristic of nearly Geikie has supplied the toplanation. “ That there shouM 
aU othw volcanoes. The lava weUs forth Uke water from a ever have been any doubt," he says, “ about the ration# 
hot, ^bbling ^)ring j but so mdld are the exphsttve forces of the two eruptive masses Is possibly expli^ble by tM 
ttiMf the observer may staixt to the windward of the facility with which their junction can be observed. Tbmr 
grandest eruption, and so near the source that the heat contrasts of form and colour make their boundary over 
will make the face tingle^ yet without danger. A direct crag and ridge so clew that geologists do not seem 
conaequmtee of this comparatiecty mild and gentle beha- to have taken the trouble to kmIow it out in detau. And 
viouriatheabrnnee of tnoee fragmental producuwhich aa the pale rock (granophyre or granite) undei^ th« 
fiorm so large a portion of the producu of other vol- dark (gabbroL they have aauHned thia infrapo^d« to 
chtoea” {he. at., pp. 84, 85). , Fiaaure-eniptiona are, to mark Ita earlier appearance.” AU this U gr^^ljr 
say the leaat, hypothetical} bet here we have a way in brought out in Fte. 43 of Dr. GeSkie*s memoir, whit* ta te* 
' suitM Snrvty. rtmrtii Aantui lUiiort, itsi-ss. produced here (Fig. i). Anyone trusting to surface-feature 
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might well fancy that the basalts marked by two birds lav 
upon, and were newer than, the granophyre marked with 
four. Let us all take warning thereby. 

But it is time to leave this perilous wound, and come to 
matters on which there can scarcely be difference of 
opinion. If it were desired to direct a student to a paper 
from which he could gather a clear and comprehensive 
view of the manifold forms under which volcanic products 
present themselves, not treated in the abstract but 
Drought home to him by concrete examples, none could 
be found better fitted for the purpose than the memoir 
before us. And if a beginner would learn a lesson of the 
way in which a geologist goes to work when he wishes to 
unravel and interpret a complex group of geological 
documents, he will here find both precept and example. 
A point or two may he specially noticed. The enormous 
area which is seamed across by dykes, presumably of the 
same date, enables us to realize the importance of under¬ 
ground volcanic action, which is necessarily hidden from 
view in the case of volcanoes now in activity. 1 first 
learned this lesson while traversing a similar district, 
fully three times as large as that treated of by Dr. Geikie, 
in South Africa In connection with the striking paral¬ 
lelism of a large number of the dyke-, reference isfittingly 
made to the classical paper of Mr. Hopkins, which he used 
so pathetically to complain had proved of interest neither 
to geologists nor mathematicians But the mention of 
this paper again makes me lapse into criticism. When I 
first, many years ago, made acquaintance with Mr. 
Hopkins’s investigations, two of his conclusions struck me 
as on the face of them so improbable physically, that, 
though I felt the presumption of the notion, I could not 
help suspecting some hitch in his analysis. One such 
oversight, so obvious that 1 can now hardly believe it to 
have been made by so first-rate a mathematician, I then 
detected. The other 1 have no doubt will reveal itself 
to careful inquiry. But from a hasty reperusal of the 
paper I do not think that either of these slips, supposing 
both to exist, affects the conclusions appealed to by Dr. 
Geikie; and the agreement, as far as they are concerned, 
between theory and observation is as complete as can be. 
The skill with which Dr. Geikie uses his pencil to Mng 
out the geological features of a landscape is well known : 
that his right hand has not lost its cunning will be evident 
from the two illustrations here reproduced (Figs. 2 and 3). 

Reference has been repeatedly made to the proofs of 
enormous denudation since Tertiary times which the vol¬ 
canic rocks we are dealing with furnish in lavish abund¬ 
ance ; it has not been so o'ten noticed that denudation has 
during the same interval made its effects felt on harder 
and more intractable rocks. But dykes fbmish proof of 
this in a way which 1 believe has not been made the sub¬ 
ject of comment. “The evidence of this denudation," 
says our author, “ is singularly striking in such districts 
as that of Loch Lomond, where the difference of level 
between the outcrops of the dykes on the crest of the 
ridges and the bottom of the valley exceeds 3000 feet. It 
is quite obvious that, had the deep hollow of Loch 
Lomond lain, as it now does, in the fiathway of these 
dykes, the molten rock, instead of ascending to the 
summits of the hills, would have burst out on the floor of 
the valley. We are therefore forced to admit that a deep 
glen and lake basin have in great measure been hollowed 
out since the time of the dyke." A point this in favour of 
the “ gutter-theory.” A- H, GREEN. 


THE THEORY OF PLANETARY MOTlOm 
1 N the work the title of which is printed below. Dr. Otto 
Dziobek seeks to develop the theory of the motion of 
bodies subject to .attraction according to Newton's law. 
The author, in his preface, draws attention to the objec- 
■ "DU iMthcmBrUchtn Th«otUn PbuMtcn-btrwuiwtB.'' By Dr. 
Olio Dilobtk. . johwn Ambradu* Bwth, iSSS.) 


tionable practice of the majority of writers of the present 
day, of treating the subject so Iniefly that many students 
scarcely get beyond Kepler’s laws in their knowledge of 
the theory of the solar system. He has therefore pre¬ 
pared a work which is intended not only as an introduction 
to the study of this branch of astronomy but especially 
for those desiring an acquaintance with the higher pro¬ 
ductions of the masters in this science. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first 
begins with the assumption of Newton’s law, and then 
treats of the motion of two bodies about their centre of 
gravity, giving the usual deductions relating to the motion 
of the centre of m-avity, to the projections upon the 
three co-ordinate planes of the areas swept out by the 
radius-vector in a given time, and to the form of the orbit 
described. In determining Gauss’s constant of attraction, 
i, the author says that the unit of length is the major 
axis of the earth’s orbit (he doubtless means semi-axis, 
though the statement is repeated on the same page, and a 
like oversight occurs on pp. 11 and 16); ana then with 
1: 3S47IO as the earth’s mass and 36j'2563835 mean solar 
days as the length of the sidereal year, i is found w 
o 017209895- This is the value found by Gauss, and given 
in his “ Theoria Motus.” This constant has been incor¬ 
porated in many tables, and any change in its value would 
be attended with considerable inconvenience. But since 
the time of Gauss more accurate values of the earth’s mass 
and of the length of the sidereal year have been found, and 
consequently a more accurate value of L may be deduced. 
To avoid this inconvenience, the above value of A is re¬ 
tained, and with the new values of the earth’s mass and the 
length of the sidereal year the unit of length is deter¬ 
mined. This unit of length is slightly greater than the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun, but differs from it 
by less than a unit of the eighth decimal. 

A collection of formuUe giving the relations between the 
radius-vector, the mean, eccentric, and true anomalies, as 
in Gauss’s “ Theoria Motus,” is added, together with the 
.usual expansions in series of these quantities. The ex¬ 
pressions for the expansion of the eccentric anomaly and 
of the radius-vector by means of Besiel's functions are 
also added. 

We next come to the general treatment of the problem 
of the motion of any number of bodies projected in any 
manner in space, and subjected only to their mutual 
attractions. Here, considering « bodies, we have the usual 
deductions relating to the' invariable plane of the system, 
and to the sum ot the products of the mass of each body 
into the area described by its radius-vector. The author 
then proceeds to simplify the case by discussing the motion 
when 3, and thus the case of the celebrated problem of 
the three bodies. Of this the usual outline is given, to¬ 
gether with certain special cases of the problem, the lines 
of the investigations of Lagrange and of Jacobi being 
chiefly followed. A brief historical outline of the problem, 
.and of the chief investigations thereon from the time ot 
Lagrange up to almost the present day, closes the first 
section of the work. 

The second section of the book treats of the general 
properties of the integrals introduced in the consideration 
of the problem of « b^ies. The investigations of Poisson 
and Lagrange are discussed, and the development by these 
writers of formula for the elements of the elliptic orbit of 
a planet is given. And here, on p. 98, we again note the 
oversight before referred to, viz. that of pitting a ~ the 
major axis of the orbit instead of the semi-major axis. 
Of course such a proceediog if it were carried on through¬ 
out would bai'e no effect upon the developments which are 
obtained, except on their symmetry, but the author, after 
mentioning that the quantity a represents the major axis, 
immediately proceeds to use the quantity with its usual 
signification, viz. the semi-major axis. The oversight 
occurs again on p, 112. and again in discusiing the canon¬ 
ical constants for die elliptic motion of a planet, and again 
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in this invettigationt relating to the partial differential 
equatioei of Hamifton and Jacobi, where the aaihor de- 
docea Lambert’s imporunt theorem concerning the rcla- 
tiou between the time of deKribing an arc of the orbit, 
the chord of the arc, the bounding radii of the sector, and ] 
the major axis. This last-mentioned theorem for the 1 
specitd case of the parabola was first discovered by Euler, 
a point on which the late Prof. Dppolzer used to insist ; j 
the extension of the theorem for any value of the 
eccentricity of the oArit being dne to Lambert. A short 
historical sketch of the matter contained in this section, 
referring chiefly to the labours of Lagrange, Hamilton, 
and Jacobi, concludes this portion of the subject, and we 
come to the third section ot the book. 

This last section of the work treats of the theory of 
general perturbations. Here, of course, Lagrange’s theory 
of the variation of constants plays an important part, and 
we have that part fully dwelt upon by the author. The 
development of the disturbing function is given, and here 
and there a simplification in the symbols might, we think, 
with advantage be introduced. In the expansion of 

- 2r,r-, cos d-i-we have given the simple ex¬ 
pression for half the coefficient of cos md in terms of 
Oabss’s hypergeometric series, viz.— 

s{s+2)(s+i) 

2m. m\ '2 2 ’ 

The secular and periodic changes in the elements of the 
orbit receive the usual treatment, the stability of the solar 
system is discussed, and also the influence upon the 
results of terms in the higher powers of the eccentricity 
and inclination. 

A few pages are also devoted to a point which 
writers are accustomed to say never occurs in the solar 
system—viz. commensurability of the mean motions of 
two planets. The importance of the subject treated in 
this section induces the author to extend the limits of the 
historical sketch with which be has concluded the two 
previous sections, and togive a little more fully the history 
of the ithportant theory of perturbations ; and be adds, 
in conclusion, that the best proof of the truth of Newton’s 
law is in the discovery of the cause “of the observed 
irregularities in the motion of Uranus," a cause sus¬ 
pected by Bouvard and by Bessel, and a problem which 
death prevented ihe latter from undertaking, but which 
was “von zwei anderen Astronomen Levernerund Adams 
gelost.’’ Speaking of the latter, the author remarks that 
“er seine Kesultate einige Monate fruher dem Astrono¬ 
men Airy mittheilte” ; the want of a “ Durchmusterung,’’ 
however, placed the optical discovery of Neptune in the 
bands of Dr. Galle. 

At the end of the book are given a few small tables 
chiefly Leyprrier’s elements of the orbits of the major 
planets, except for Uranus and Neptune, Newcomb’s 
more correct values of these quantities being adopted. 

We note a few misprints. On p. 5, at the bottom, re¬ 
ferring to the rotation of the axes, a- nach +3” should 
obviously read “ + y nach s." On p. 11, for read 
On p. 45, in differentiating V, a homogeneous func¬ 
tion of degree -1, the factor * ofis omitted. On 
ag 

p. 46 it might be mentioned that M ~ im. In the copy 
beiote us, pp. 225 to 240 are omitted, and pp. 273 to 288 
have been bound in their place. 

Regarding the whole book, we may say that there is 
much that may be found in any ordinary text-book on 
the subject, oat tlfe author has endeavoured to do more 
than gm a mere sketch, as writers of the present day 
usually do, leaving the reader to search the pages of 
OvZ/ri Joumal, tne Corpus or some similar 

publfoatioB, forbaportant ^peri connected with the sub¬ 
ject, Where these have appeared useful, they Have been 
introduced la a modified iorm if necessary t nnd where 


such papers are interesting, but beyond the scope of the 
present work, full references arc given—a practice much 
to be commended. The author expresses a hope that he 
will be able to deal later with the theory of the rotation 
of bodies about their centres of gravity, the figure of the 
earth, &c., and with the theory of the tides; and we wish 
him the success which the present work augurs. 


NOTES. 

Dr. Alkreo R. Wallace has in the press a new work on 
Darwinism, which aims at establishing the theory of natural 
selection on a firmer basis, and also deals with the various sup¬ 
plementary theories which have been put forth since the publica¬ 
tion of the sixth edition of the “ Origin of Species.” The book 
will be published early next year by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Prof. Giard’s first lecture at the Sorbonne is published in 
the Kevut acUntifiqut (December I). It was delivered before a 
large audience, and many hundreds of persons had to be content 
to stay at the door. The Thursday lectures of M. Giard are 
devoted to an historical sketch of embryology in its relation to 
the theory of evolution. The Saturday lectures are devoted to 
cmbryological pheoomena, considered generally. * 

On the 19th inst. a monument of the astronomer Leverrier 
IS to be unveiled by the French Minister of Public Instruction, 
in the Cour d’Honneur of the Paris Observatory. The likeness 
of Leverrier is Mid to be very striking. The statue of Arago 
is finished, and has been sent to the foundry. It will be 
situated close to the Observatoiy Gardens, but is not to be put 
in us place until after the Exhibition. 

The well-known botanist, Dr. C. J. de Maximowicz, 
writing from St. Petersburg to Kew about Prjevalsky, whose' 
last book we review to-day, says—"Ves, poor Prjevalsky 
is dead, and 1 mourn for him like a brother. He was n 
splendid character and a highly gifted man. He died with 
his Expedition fitted out and ready to start. Under these 
circumstances, the Ruwlnn Geographical Society intends to 
appuin', as head of the Expedition, Colonel Pentsow, a good 
topographer, who has already twice been in Northern Mongolia. 
Lieutenant Roborofiki, Prjcvalsky’s associate, and a very capable ^ 
officer and good collector, who did the botanical work during 
the two last journeys, is to go also. The plan Is to remain the 
same, perhaps with the exception of Lhassa and the investiga¬ 
tion of Northern Tibet. Hut the Society will appoint this time 
a geologist, which it is indeed high time to do.” 

We learn that the Hun. John Collier has just completed a 
portrait of Dr. A. W. Williamson, For. Sec. R.S. This portrait, 
which U to commemorate the thirty-eight years of Dr. William-' 
son’s professorial work at University College, will be presented to 
the College by Sir Henry Roscoe, cm behalf of the subscribers,' 
on Wednesday, December iz, at 4.30 p.m. The subscribers to'' 
this portrait will give a dinner to Dr. Williamson on the tame 
evening at the Freemasons’ TaveSn. 

Last Saturday, a very large meeting, convened by the Council 
of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, was held 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, to consider a 
subject which U likely soon to attract much serious atieiiiion - 
the organization of secondary education. The Guild numbers 
among its Presidents tome of the most eminent authorities on 
higher education, os Heads of Colleges, Profetsorsof the English, 
Scotch, and fti* Universities, the President of the Royal 
Acadiemy; PrpC Huxley, and Mr. Mundeila. Sir Philip Magnus 
Who jaeaided, said that at present no public body was rwpons-i 
ibl* for Ihu socondaiy education of tb* coimtiy. There was no 
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department which wu cocnicant of the secondary icboola, <x of { A larqb number of new fluorine compoundi of the nuw 


the character of the education which they provided. He Inaiited 
that It wa« necessary that some kind of machinery should be brought 
into existence for several gpecifled objects, inclading (i) provision 
of a sufficient number of efficient secondary schools duly rriated 
to one anotlier, and to the elementary schools beneath them, 
and to the Universities above them ; (a) the adaptation of the 
instruction given in these schools to the wants and requirements 
of different towns and districts ; (3) the registration of teachers 
employed in these schools; (4) the utilization of the present 
enormous secondary scholarship fund to provide free places in 
these schools, and to enable pupils from the elementary schools 
to receive a good secondary education, and, in certain cases, 
higher technical or University education ; (5) the regulation and 
inspection of all schools in receipt of funds derived from public 
sources, and the recognition of all private schools that submit to 
such inspection j (6) the annual publication of' reports showing 
the number and distribution of schools, the cunicutnm of studies, 
the qualifications of the teachers, the character of the teaching 
appliances, and the general imd sanitary condition of the schools. 
The meeting almost unanimonily passed a resolution, proposed 
by Prof. Gladstone, F.R.S., to the effect that an Educational 
Coundl should be called into existence, in whose hands the 
organization of the secondary education of the country should 
be placed. 

Thk yearly volume of the AWe Bulletin for 1888 is now ready. 
This most useful publication, os our readers are aware, contains 
notes on the economic products of plants which ha ve been made the 
subject of particular study and investigation at Kew, and it serves 
as a means of communication to persons interested in botanical 
subjects and products in India and (he colonie-. In the December 
number there are papers on Inhambane Copal, the cultivation of 
rice in Bengal, silkworm thorn, Jamaica india-rubber, seedlings 
of sugar-cane at Barbadoes, and ramie. In the paper on seed¬ 
lings of ^OT'Cane at Barbadoes, attention is called to the fact 
that Mr. J. B. Harrison, Professor of Chemistiy and Agricuitural 
Science at Barbadoes, acting in conjunction with Mr. T. R. 
Bovell, superintendent of Dodd's Reformatory, has been engaged 
doting the last three years in cultural and chemical experiments 
with various kinds of sugar-canes. A itatement sent by Prof. 
Harrison appears to prove, in a perfectly natural aud circum¬ 
stantial manner, that a few mature seeds may occasionally be 
produced by the sugar-cane under certain circumstances. This 
discovery, if it is fully confirmed, may have an important effect 
on the practical treatment of the question whether the saccharine 
qualities of the sugar-cane are capable of being improved on 
the same lines os those suceessfully adopted with regard to 
the beet. 

We ore glad to see that a German translation of Miss A. M. 
Gierke's “ Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth 
Century ” has just been issued. A most appreciative review of 
the wort appears in the current number of the Malumtltsen- 
eeHe^lithe Woehemchrijt. 

Messrs. Casseli. amd Co. have begun to issue, in monthly 
parts, a new edition of their wdl-known " Foputav Edocatoi.'’ 
This work, we need scarcely say, has bpefi of essential service (o 
many a student who has nndertaken ln earnest the task of self- 
education, and in Us new form R may be even mote useful in the 
future than it has been in the past. The lessons are beti^ 
revised throughout, and a Urge portion of the work will be 
eptirely rewritten. Among the new illustrations is a series of 
coloured pistes, prepared for the benefit of students of ethnology, 
geology, astronomy, physic geograidiy, botany, Su, 

Messrs. MACMitLAN and Bowes, Cambridge, announce 
that the fhst volume of the ** Ma th e m a t ica l Papers," by Prod 
Anhar Caylqr, will be ready in Januaiy 1889. 


metal vanadium have been prepared by Dr. Emil Petersen, of 
Copenhagen. No fluoride of vanadium has hitherto been ob¬ 
tained, the only compounds previously known contaiiriiig flwwine 
and vanadium being the fluoxy-vanadates of Baker, and a few 
other oxy-compounds, recently described by Picclni and Giorgio, 
which latter appear to have been independently obtained by 
Petersen. The most important of the new compounds is ies4ui- 
Auoride of vanadium itself, V,F«, which has been obtained in 
fine large rhombohedrons of a dark-green colour, containing 
six molecules of water of ctystallization, and very soluble 
in water. Next in importance are two probably Isomorphous 
double fluorides of vanadium with potassium and ammo¬ 
nium, V,F, . 4KF. aHjO, and V,F,. 4NH4F. aH,0 ; the former 
was obtained in the form of a bright-green crystalline precipitate, 
and the latter in brilllmt emerald-green and tolerably large 
octahedra. Besides this compound with ammonium fluoride, 
another, of the composition V,Fg. 6NH4F, was isolated in smalt 
grass-green, regular octahedra ; this salt is especiolly interest¬ 
ing as being isomorphous with the aiialogons chromium and 
titanium compounds. To complete the isomorphous group. 
Dr. Petersen has also prepared tbe aluminium compound 
AlgFg.fiNlIgF. Anothcr interesting pair of isomorphous salts 
are the compounds V,F6. aCoF,. I4H,0 and V,F6.aNiF,. 
i4HtO, the former of which was obtained in dark-green, and 
tbe latter in grass-green monoclinic prisms. The remarkable 
similarity of the sesqui.vanadium and sesqui-ebromium com¬ 
pounds is igain beautifully shown by the fact that two pre¬ 
cisely analogous salts containing cobalt or nickel and chromium 
instead of vanadium were successfully prepared, containing also 
fourteen molecules of water of crystalliution and crystallizing in 
green monoclinic prisms. In addition to these important double 
fluorides of vanadium sesqui-fluoride, a number of oxy-flnorides, 
derived from vanadic anhydride, V,0„ and analogous to the 
well-known oxychlorides of phosphorus, have also been obtiloed 
in combination with alkaline fluorides. The two most im¬ 
portant of these appear to be the oxyfluorides, VOFfSKF 
and VOgF. sKF, the latter forming beautiful golden-yellow 
I hexagonal prisms. This preliminary communicatioa of Dr. 
Petersen, which will be found in tbe current Berichh, Just 
received, forms a rich addition to our information concerning 
.the element vanadium, and tbe details of the preparation of 
these well-cryttalliied salts, a small selection of which only have 
been describ^ above, will be looked forward to with considerable 
interest. 

The new Ethnological Museum in Sydney, nominally opened 
lost January, has now really been made accessible to tbe 
Austnlian public. The collection, wbidi includes a large 
number of weapons and implements obtained from aboriginal 
races, is described by the Sydney Daily Telegraph as one 
" of absorbing interest" 

Ws have received Not. 2 and 3 of vol. Ivli. part a, of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They contain notes 
on Indian Rbynchota, by E.;T. Atkinson ; a paper on the tornado 
which occurred at Dacca on April 7, r888, 1^ A, Fedkr and A. 
Crombie; notes on the Ani(diip)da of Indian waters, by G. M. 
Giles} a paper on Eupelaurms, a new form of fly^ squhrel 
from Kashmir, by 0, Thomu; and notes on Indian ChiropbKa, 
byW. T. Blanford, F.R,S. * 

Ma. Thomas’s account of tbe new form of flying squirrel 
from Kashmir, is very interesting. In connection with its dqntal 
evolution Mr. Thomss says it would be advluble for naturalists 
and iqrortsmen in Kariimir to notice whatlu food is, Mcompared 
with that of other squirreU, Judged from iu Unnt daws, it 
probtfoly firequants rooks and predpiees rather than trees, sad it 
is tberefue possible that its ordinary food may oonrist of Uehens, 
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moMM, and other rock-Ioviog plant*, which, by being mixed 
with tand and particles of rock, would necessitate the develop¬ 
ment of inch long lasting molars as it is remarkable for 
possessing. Additional specimens of Eufxtaurut would be most 
valuable for scientific examination, especially if of different ages ; 
and Mr. Thomas expresses a hope that some of the many 
British sportsmen who annually visit Kashmir will help to enrich 
either the Indian Museum in Calcutta, or the National Museum 
at home, with example* of this, the latest addition to the 
mammal fauna of our Indian Empire. 

In the new number of the Zoologist Mr. T. Southwell ha* an 
interesting article on Pallas’s sand grouse in Norfolk. Speak¬ 
ing of a large fioek which Mr. Woo<l, of Morston, had under 
hi* close observation for some months, Mr. Southwell say* 
that they frequented the same fields with great regularity ; their 
iaronrite feeding-place being a large clover layer, from which, if 
disturbed, they flew across to some adjacent turnip-fields, choosing 
the bare patches for their feeding-ground. Ilere they spread 
over a circle of some 30 or 40 yards, separating, and diligently 
searching the ground until they appeared to have exhausted 
the food in that particular locality, when they all rose together 
and repaired to a fresh spot, which they exhausted in like manner. 
At stated times they departed for the salt marshes adjacent. The 
bird is usually extremely shy, but not always. Mr. A. Napier 
was shooting on the Holkham sand-hills with Lord Leicester and 
party, on October 13, when they met with a flock of about thirty- 
five. " A single bird,” says Mr. Napier, “ which I came upon, I 
felt convinced must have had either a nest or young. When first 
I saw it, it flattered along in front of me just like apartridge with 
young. It was $0 tame that I called Lord Leicester and the 
other* up to see it, and ii did not fly up until we hod approached 
to within 3 or 4 yards of it. At first I thought it must have 
been a wounded bird, but I do not think so now, for it 
flew away very strongly, calling out most lustily. Its action re¬ 
minded me very much of the turtle-dove.” Other incidents of 
a like kind are recorded by Mr. Southwell. On August 5 the 
gardener at Shembourne Hall came to Mr. Parson* to say that 
a sand grouse was running about on* the lawn. Mr. Parsons 
went out to catch it, thinking his son's pinioned bird bad escaped. 
On being approached, the bird “ ran and skulked in a little 
ditch,” and did not rise till Mr. Parsons was about to put his 
hand on it, when it flew away "quite strong.” Another, now 
in Mr. Gurney’s aviary at Northrepps, wis found, on October 31, 
floundering in a wet ditch at Suffield, and taken by hand. 

Wl leam from the Canadian Jiecord of Science (voL iii. 
No. 3) that in June 1S87 a small collection of graptolites was 
obtained by Dr. G. M. Dawson, on Dease River, in the extreme 
northern and inland portion of -British Columbia, about lat. 59* 
4S'i long. IS9». These fossil* were derived from certain dark- 
cotoured, carbonaceous and often calcareous shales, which, in 
association with quartsltes and other rocks, characterise a con¬ 
siderable area of the lower part of the Dease, as welt as the 
Liard River, above the confluence. In iSSfi a similar small 
collection ww obtained by Mr. G. R. McConnell, near the line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the Kicking Horse (Wapta) 
Pass. No other locality in the western portion of the Dominion 
has yet been found to yield graptolites. Prof. LapWorth, to 
whom Dr. Dawson’s collection hat been transmitted, thinks that 
the graptolite-bearing rocks are clearly of about Middle Ordovi- 
dan age. Hiey contain forms he would refer to the second or 
Black River Trenton period ; i.e. (jjiey are newer than the Point 
Ldvis series, and older than the Hudson and Utica groups. 
*1116 asiocia^ of forms, he says, is such a* we find in Britain 
and Western Europe, in the passage beds between the Llandeifo 
and Coradoc Limestones. 

Trk following are the lecture arrangementk of'The RqytkT 
Instltation before EasterProf. Dewar, six lectures (adapted to 


a juvenile auditory) on clouds and cloudtand ; Profi G. J. 
Romanes, twelve lectures constituting the second part of a 
course on before and after Darwin (the evidences of organic 
evolution and the theory of natural selection); Prof. J. W. Judd, 
four lectures on the metamorphoses of minerals; Dr. Sidney 
Martin, four lectures on the poisonous action of albuminoid 
bodies including those formed in digestion ; Prof. J. H. Middle- 
ton, four lectures on houses and their decoration from the 
classical to the mediaeval period; Prof Ernst Pauer, four lectures 
on the character* of the great composers and the characteristics 
of their works (with illustrations on the pianoforte) ; and eight 
lectures by the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, on experimental 
optics (polarisation ; the wave theory). The Friday evening 
meetings will begin on January as, when a discourse will be 
given by Prof. G. H. Darwin ; succeeding discourses will 
probably be given by Prof. W. C. McIntosh, Sir William 
'Phomson, Prof. A. W. Riicker, Mr. Harold Crichton Browne, 
J’rof. Oliver Lodge, Prof. Archibald Geikie, the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger, the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, and other gentlemen. 

Thb Russian naturalist, M. K. Nossilow, has been making 
geological investigations in Nova Zembla, and has discovered 
I traces of gold. 

Prof. Oliver J. Lodge writes to us as follows about his letter 
on the "Velocity of Sound” (Nature, November 22, p. 79): 
" In equation (6), U -F S' should, strictly, be - U -ft', because 
the sign of U has changed with its signification. Equation (7) 
is therefore wrong. In the paragraph between equations (3) 
and (4), the words ' condensation ’ and ' rarefaction ’ should be 
transjiosed.” 

Tub addition* to the Zoological Society's Gardens during the 
past week include two squirrel Monkeys {Chiysothrix sciurea) 
from Guiana, presented by Master H. B. Young ; a Silvery 
Gibbon {Hylohates leuasrus 3 ) from Burmah, presented by 
Captain D. L. de la Chevois; a Pig-tailed Monkey {Macaens 
nemestrinus 9 ) from Java, presented by Mr. W. Merryweather; 
a Polecat (MusUla fuiorius), British, presented by Mr. F. D. 
Lea Smith, F.Z.S. ; a Raven (Con’us coraxi, British, presented 
by Mr. C. Petrzywalski i a Sparrow Hawk (Aenpiter Hisui)^ 
British, presented by Mr. G. Skegg; two Barn Owls {Stiix 
\'_fiammea), British, presented by Mr. E. Hart, F.Z.S. ; a Lion 
Marmoset (fJapale rosalta) from Brazil, deposited; a Blue- 
cheeked Barb^ (Megahema asiatica) from India, a Golden- 
crowned Conure {Conufus aureus) from South-East Brazil, a 
Golden winged Parrakeet {Brotogerys chrysop(erus) from the 
Amazons, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Stonvhurst College Observatory. —The Report of this 
Observatory for 1887, which has been recently published, is ot 
the usual character, giving the results of the m^etic and 
meteorological observations for the year. The daily area* of 
the spots observed upon the tun during l88fi and 1887, ex¬ 
pressed in millionths of the sun’s vtaible hemisphere, are also 
given in both tabular and graphical form. The latter shows in 
a very strikine manner the remarimble depression in spot-activity 
which marksn the seven month* m>m (he end of September 1886 
to the end of April 1887, and the re^lar series of gentle undu¬ 
lations which succeeded it. A aote on the "Upper Glows in 
1887 ” records that the white haze round the sun, and the pink 
"fore" and "after” glows oonsequetit upon the Krakalib 
explodon, were still observed occasionally in 1887, but more 
feebly and less frequently than in 1886.1 
Tub Hofxins Observatory.— The little Observatory of 
this name attached to Williams College, Mass., is tba oldest 
publie Observatory in the United Slates, and daring the wt 
summer tlw jubilee of it* dedication was duly celebrated. This 
foteresriiu; corntnesooration was madeUteoecasion for the delivery 
of adiSwrse by Prof. T. H. Salford, Field Memorial Profesw 
of Aatrooomy at WiUlam* College, on the development of astro- 
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«0(n]r ia the United SlateUi ^eitll eepecial rererence to iu earliett 
-days ; indeed Prof. Saffbrd in his address went back not merely 
<0 the surveying aork of Mason and Dixon, but even glaacfd 
dightly at the history of the institution « here the former him ben 
traloM—Greenwich Observatory. The Hopkins Observatory 
was the work of the two brnthers, President Mark Hopkkis and 
PtoT. Albeit Hopkins, the latter of whom worked With his own 
hands at the ere tion of the huilding. B.>th were gifted men, 
and of advanced ideas, and their purpose in erecting the Obser- 
vatoty Kerns to have been the hope that the practical work of 
observing would increase their stadents’ interest in the science, 
and develop their powers ii ftresh directions. It is still used by 
the Aodents for ooeasional ttar-gaxing, but for scientific purposes 
it hM been superKded of late years by the meridian instrament of 
tbe “ Field Memorial Observatory. ” 'I'he Hopkins Obiervatory 
was soon followed by others, at West Point, at Harvard College, 
at Washington, and other places, but though there had bm 
previously one or two private observatories, and also a few 
telescopes in the possewion of some public bodies, as, for 
example, at Yale College, yet until 1834 no permanent structure 
had been erected for any public observatory, so that the credit of 
being the pioneer of tive I'ing and di-tinguished succession of 
American Observaloricdbelongs to the little building erected by 
uhe energy of Prof. Hopkini. 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1888 DECEMBER 9-15. 

/E'OR the reckoning of time the civil day, eommenoing at 
' Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 34, 
ds here employed.) 

At GrtfttmUk oh Dectmbtr 9 

Sun rises, 7h. s6m.; souths, 1 ih. S3m. 48*61. \ Kts, ish. 49m.: 
right aac. on meridian, 17h. 7 '4m.; decl. 32* 54' S. Sidereal 
Time at Sunset, aih. 4m. 

'Moon (at First Quarter December 10, 7h.) rises, uh. 36m.; 
souths I7h. 43m.; Kts, 33h. om.i right asc. on roendian, 
3th, 58 8m.; deck 10’ 51 S. 

. . Right am. and daelinatiou 

Ptanai. Raes. Souths Sau. ou mandian. 

km. h. IU. km. h. m. . . 

Mercaiy.. 7 l ... Ii 7 ... 15 13 ... 16 31*8 ... 31 S3 S. 

Venus..... 10 41 ... 14 37 ... t8 33 ... 19 51*7 ... 33 48. 

Mm. It 4 ... IS 19 ... 19 34 ... 30 34*3 ... ao 5 S. 

Jupiter.,.. 7 5* ••• 5' >5 5° ••• «7 5*7 ... a* 27 Ji 

Saturn.... 30 S3*.., 4 19 ... 11 45 ... 9 33*1 ... 15 40 N. 

4Jramu... a 39 ... 8 4 ... 13 29 ... 13 18*4 ... 7 37 S. 

Neptune.. 14 54 ... 32 38 ... 0 aa*... 3 54 6 ... 18 34N. 
* ladlcataslhattlwrlaiiig ii thatef iha pracading avening and Iba tailing 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The rumour brought from the Cameroons as to the position of 
Mr. Stanley is too vague to be of much value. He is said to be 
behind “the Oil Rivers and the Niger," annexing territories 
wholesale for the British Crown, He mar possibly enoui^. be 
coming out in this direction. If so, he must have been with Emin, 
for it is inconceivable that, if able to get so far, he would fail in the 
chief object of his mission. If he has been with Emin, that most 
have been some time ago, and surely some word of it would have 
ooied out. We shouUl not be surpriKd to find Mr. Stanley 
coming out by the West Coast; it would be quite in accordance 
with the purpoK he had of Kttling, if possible, the problem of 
the Shari and Well^. lie may have sought to discover the 
parting that separates the basins of Lake Chad and the Congo, 
and the upper waters of the Binui. If he has really been on the 
Binu8, we should have expected some definite news fiom the 
officials of the Royal Niger Company. 

Though Mr. JoKph Thomson was summoned boipe from 
Morocco to lead an ei^.dilion to Emm Pasha, we regret to 
learn that the British ^t African Company are hesitating to 
carry out the purpose they entertained when they telegra^d 
for Mr. Thomson. 


the results of a visit which he recently made to Western Green¬ 
land, states the following conclvsions In comparing the inland 
ice of Greenland with the glaciers of Lapland, It appears to him 
absolntely certain that the (atter are nothing more than inland 
ice in miniature. The Lapland glaciers are simply the remains 
of the Glacial period in Scandinavia, which have p^isted toihe 
present time owing to special circumstance!. Tm great glacier 
of Jakobsbavn, on the west coast of Greenland, has been 
advancing during the last few yean. Its front edge is at present 
3 kilometres in advance of the point where it was seen by Lieut. 
Hammer ih 1878. The drift Itm of the south-west coast trans- 
ports only a very small quantity of mate-rial. M. Rabot sawqnly 
one piece among fifty or sixty which bore debris of detritic 
origin, while traversing pack-ice 60 miles broad. Only one 
piece was black With earth. 

In connexion with Dr. Nansen’s journey acrou Greenlaad, a 
paper by Dr. Rink, in No. 137 of the XeincArift of the Berlin 
Geographical Society, ia of intereat. Dr, Rink discusaa the 
data which have been obtained by the various Danish Expedirions 
to Greeidand, as well oa by the parties uhich at dlfleiOnt times 
have attempted to cross the land. He enters in sormOBetail 
into the general subject of giodation, and the relation betwcon 
gkeiers and kebergs. He seems (o be of opinioa that the Ice 
^ Greenland is shrinking, es he points out that there at* evi¬ 
dences that at one time the ice coveted the whole of the coast- 
land, which is at preKUt ft-K, as well as the penibsdlai and 
islands in hs vicinity. 

The same number contains a paper, hy Dr.^von Dtockcl* 
mann, on the aHitudes of the couniry at the junction qf the 
Kassni and Congo. 

Ik No. 8 of the Verkandlunstn of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, Dr. Scbweinfurtb gives a oKfitl sketch of his ei^lora- 
tlons in Egypt during tbe past fifteen years.- In a hater tO the 
Prendent, In the same number, Dr. Hettner descrihes lito 
observations on the Peruvian coast between MoUendo q«d 
Areqeipa. 
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NOTES ON METEORITES.^ 


'T'HESE arc TbtSnal demansiration, u 

^ mt ha« M#n. pk pwt to tbilihwir* ^ Newton, Ailami, and | 
Schiaparelli diic^ Bnt lOi^ before thMr time the connection 
between ihootfol^itnif (and et'dnmeteoritei) end eomeis had been ^ 
suipected on veMOU* groabdo.' 

Many ehoiaUBg-elftfe pau tbrodglt the air wBb a trail. Thia 
appearance )i Mitainly eaggcttiTe of a yeijr nyid comet. Hence, ! 
perhaps, it was that lUdi M tppendli|e, Oftarr noticed in the case j 
ofbrigbt meteon, wot aoftetlitMM luMckai records described a« a 
comet. It isknowDlhatCaidanodceGtib^uacometthegreat 
meteor from which fell taoo Monet on the territory of Creroa on , 
September 4, 1511.® 

Not only, aa w* hare leeiii Kepler (iSoo) reeardcd shooting- , 
stars ns akin ip natiiro to nteteorkes, bnt h« held that both hod ' 
the same oriflR as comets t—“ Ftdlina stars are comiio'ed of 
inftammatory viseous naatertala. Some of tbMii dfsa|>peai during 
their fall, while otben iuiotd t»B to the earin, drawn by their 
own weight. Nor, indeed, U, it improbable that they have been 
formed into globes from fecalentmaterials mixed with the ethereal 
ait its^fi-and thrown from the ethersal region in a straight line 
through the air, like very small comets, the c.iuse of the motion 
of both being bidden ” * 

IlaJlcy (1700) though he thought that the phenomenon of 
shooliag-stors ’ was produced by a material diasemiaated 
throu^h_ celestial space falling upon the sun and meeting the i 
earth u> its passage, didnotaasociate it with cometasy phenomena; 
btib Mtske^ne held that meteors were of celestial origto, 
a«d was iacUned to assimilate them to cometi. He wrote as ' 
foBowa In a letter to the AbbdCesarii, the astronomer at ])Mmi, ^ 
about DeoHPbet u, 1783 :—"Freely accept, I pny you, this! 
iMpv whiefcs I have lately published in order to stir gf learned 
nseo rather Chtn (he atuearaed, to obeeree moie,,keenly the 
pbraomcaa called Krc-balls. In oU prohsbility tti^ewll turn out ; 

To Chladtti belonge the credit of bevfa^ bceoebed the theory 
which modem obeervations have estabUshwi^ 

We hate already seen that Chladni formulsUed the view, in 
1794, that space la filled with matter. In 1819 be extended it 
ligstatiilg tnat both shootiog'stars, metsorhsa, and comets were 
M diflMM manifestations m it^ . 

Chladai made asttp m wis nutter Hlf which, m pointed out 
fay ScddapareQI, only to^ay are w* sUa to ipp^ate the im- 
pamitoe. In sugci^Rg m coamicall hypotb^ he regarded 
twet posaibhf cases i eUher the meteor^ ware fonaed of maaaet of 
iwfopmsiant matcriala wbwh had never fosmod part of the 
iasgtr cetcatiat bodiaa, or they are the reatiia of the destruction 
ot a edestial body previorntfosaistiBg. CUadaiheld the secoad 
hmotheiiaaspoamle. botheld tottw fost aa uou probable. 
He staled that we coold aot doubt the exisMiMe in the celestial 
spaae of aoiall bodiaa eedowed with movemant, yrhkb are now 
aad thn vWMelw pcatJng before the sun. 

He btiM, tiAcefore, that the small masses which appaar under 
thsfonaaoFboBdas and falling stars do not dWtr esseoHolly 
fauns qopaUt lUi also probable, he,says, that comets consist 
odafoMFeomeoead iir part of mosses of TUxmr and dust, 
wMldsare kept toMtNKt be mutual attraction. That this attrac- 
tiMiisam( «Macb to soatublp disturb the phmetarr movemeots 
iat prtwI'sC^acenfiMC h^itrand dhpersiomof ilu materials 
i»aw 9 kbfo*id% titnini^ w«Ubs koiiewK it k possible, to 

tWMtf' W iHtween 

ltW»ngaetn w Jwd HUrm «H)rn,*MaIPr. Fontcr 

** Conunuid from vol. ssxvilL p. fos. , ... 

■“ Fpr mamr references in wbac follows I am uidebted to the b-ftorjMl 
iiodMUSeElips«U,’s“S«tl.Csdeate." _ . 

■■ 

i'Utmirkdtlbt SaktA MiUiatia, vsl IK, p. ]is, Vetona, t;8e 

)>iUf«W FnerineiMre. und twSsr die mb daUMlhm lunili(e&lMiwn 
Ijaiojis’.’ .WfoV i|»pV ..See al< “ Usb« dsu Ut^wimg der von Pallas 


noted that the years marked by the appearance of a Urge comet 
are remarkable also for the abundance of falling itars, especially 
of white one-).' 

Perhaps the 6rst to give a more solid support to the cometary 
theory of falling stars on, geometric .grounds was Boguslawski, 
who conceived the idea of representing by means of parabolas 
the apparent orbits observed in some of tfte August meteors of 
1837.* 

For the nest important advance in thought upon this subject 
we have to come down to 1858, in which year Baron Reichen- 
bach published a most important memoir* attacking the- 
question from on entirely neW point of view. Reichenhach, 
accepting as proven by the then knowledge the most intimate 
connection between meteorites and falling stars, reasoned in 
the following manner, that both were connected with comets. 
He first recapitulated the facts then accejited with regard to¬ 
il) Comets, both tail and nucleus are transparent. 

(2) Light is transmitted through comets with lut refract'on ; 
hence the comelary substance can be neither gaseous nor liquid. 

(3) The light is polarized, and therefore borrowed from llie- 

(4) Comets have no ph.ises like those of moon and planets. 

(5) 'I'hey exercise no |)erlarbiDg infiuences. 

(6) Donati’s comet (which was then visible) in it>. details ahd 
its contour is changing every day—according to I’iazzi, .almost 

(7) The density of a comet is extremely small. 

(8) The absolute mass U sometimes small (von Littrow having 
calculated very sioall conaets, tail and all, as scarcely reaching 

^rom these dstn the following conclusions might be drawn ; — 

(1) That a comet’s tail must consist of a swarm of extremely 
small but s did particles, therefore granules. 

(2) That every granule is far away from its neighbour—^in 
feet, so far that a ray of light may have an uninterrupteil course 
through the swarm. 

(3) That these granules, susiiended m space, move freely and 
yield to outer and inner agencies—agglomerate, condense, or 
expand t that a comet's nucleus, where one is present, is nothing 
else than such an agglomeration of loose substonces consisting 
of particles. 

Hence we must picture a comet as a loose, traniparenl, ilia- 
minated, free-moving swarm of small solid granules suspended 

in empty space. 

The next step in Reichenbach's reasoning was to show that 
meteoritea (of which he had a profound knowledge) were really 
cousposed oferanedes. 

He pointed out that these granules (since tilled chondroth 
formed really the eharacleri'tic structure both of irons and stones, 
so that both orders were chiefly aggregates of chondroi—-stonjr 


Id some irons, such as Zacatecas, they exist as big as walnuts, 
ftmily adherent, but they can be separated ; inside these are bollli- 
oftroillte, ofien firmlyembedded, sothat on breakingthe meteorite- 
tbiw will divide, but in other coses so loose that they fall out, 
aim they are smooth enough to roll off a table. _ 

Sometimes cbondroi have smaller oneu sprinkled m thito, 
soBMtimea dark chondroi have white earthy ke-nels. 

In some cases these chondroi arc so plentiful as to form nearly 
the whole mass of the meteorite. They are often perfectly round, 
hot. not always, and they are often so loot# that tb*y tumble out 
and )s«ve an empty smooth Sj^ricat cavl^. 

The atones chiefly consist trtnrii chondroi and their ifiWrtr. 

Hn odds that each magiKhic choodrot " is an independent 
crjisttdaiied individual—it is «|ifaDg«r in the meteorite. Eveiy 
ciMHjjTM wat once a oomptH^ inidepeoclestp though Qinuit#' 
iintooritn It Uembedded like a sbett in lltneuone. MUlfoht- 
ofreact mieHb^^piuwd faWwofS the forroatioo of tbt spbensfo 

* nww* tM the chondroi of seofooriu* 

'-T^rrn nrnilw^lkin of likMiM*f^o be^ inifo i» iMaar 
must'exlsl irt tiie case of comets ; further, thht they have been 
formed >»'a state of unrest and impact from all sides. Many 
meteorites are true breccias; they have many Umts sufferedt 
metfoinloal violenee. He then shows that in comets we have- 
preciaely the conditions where such forces could opwate, awl 



ditions itrikingly resembles that of a nebula, and in fact comets 
have often thus been mistaken for nebulte. 

C>ccaiioD8lly the appearance put on is that of a planetary 
nebula in small telescopes and a globular one in larger ones. 
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-some cases, different nuclei may pive rise to separate tails; 
sucli would seem a ixissible explanation of Commander Sampson’s 
observation of the comet of 1882 (Fig. 20). 

J. Norman Lockver. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

■’^HE anntrtnary meeting of the Royal Society was held on 
Friday last, St. Anilreiv’s Hay The President rentl the 
anniversary address—a copy of which has not yet reached us 
—and presented the medals, f'r.if. Ilusley received the Cwley 
Medal, and Mr, Crookes the Davy Merlal in person. iW'. 
Osborne Reynolds was also present to receive one of the Royel 
Medals. The other Royal Medal was received on behalf of 
Baron son Mueller by Sir (iraham Berry, .Agent Oeneral fcr 
Victonn, and the Runiford Medal, which had been awarded to 
Prof Tacchiiii, was received on his behalf by the Chevalier 
Catalani, the Charge rTAffaint nt the Italian Fimbassy. The 
Society next proceeded to elect the officers and Council for the 
ensuing year. The selected names we have already published 

In the evening about 175 Fellows and guests dined together at 
\\ illis's Rooms .\iii<ing the guests were eminent representatives 
of the English Covemment, of foreign nations, and of ait and 
litcialure .Sir I'redcrick I.eighton, in proposing “The Royal 
Society,” said :— 

‘ ‘ A great honour is done to mo m intrusting to my hands the 
toast which I have risen to propose, for it is the toast round 
which the chief sympathies of those who sit at this table are 
centred, be they hosts or be they giies's—namely, prosperity to 
that ancient and honoured body, the Royal Society. It is. 
Indeed, a toast favoured in this—that no inadequacy of present¬ 
ment coold rob it of your warm reception, but it is one, also, 

, which, In one sense, the individual now before you is so little 
■fitted to propose that I could itlmo-t suspect you, Sir, of a little 
prompting of humour in your selection. I do not mean because 
Uhe bodies with which you and I have respectively the honour to 
be connected are now, in Piccadilly, as they were in former days 
in Somerset House, next-door neighbours, and liecausc it is not 
habitually to one's next-door neighbour that one looks in life for 
•a kind word, but on this other and more cogent ground—that 
the subject on which you bid me speak is one in regard to which 
I am entirely ignorant, and that my attitude i$ therefore not free 
from ludicrous as()ects In the face of a b.idy to which grasp and 
accuracy of knowledge is the one thing needful, and precision of 
•Utement the first duty of man ; and this, Sir, certainly not least 
in the day of your headship. And yet, on closer view, it is not 
knowledge, perhaps, tli.it you require of the proposer of this 
toast so much as respectful-sympathy , and that you find in me to 
the full. No, genileincii, you do not demand m me knowledge 
beyond that of the average ignoramus who watches you in wonder 
as you sound with divining eyes the realms of the heavens above 
and of theearlh bener.th and of the water under the earth, and 
lay Imre before us the very beat of the lifc-pulse of Nature. You 
demand in me, I say, rather, some sympathetic sense of your 
magnificent missions, some adhesion to the faith that you pro- 
fes.s, and for these you do not look to me in vain. It happens to 
ane, Mr. President, from lime to time to have to acknowledge 
words of recognition of the services of the great institution to 
which 1 am bound in a like capacity with your own ; and, know¬ 
ing how earneitly that body is bent on the worthy discharge of 
arduous task, such words are deeply grateful to me, but in every 
ttioh case I see in my inner mind, Isehind nnd above the inslltu- 
Which I seiWe, the sweet and serene countenance of our 
■dMi» mistress-—of Art herself; and so, also, in offering this 
■W«*t to the aeclabiation of your guests and to the acceptance of 
JKWr 'flock, I am thinking less of the noble services of your re- 
oowtMd Society, less of the many names which arc its high 
adoimment at this time and our country’s pride, than of your 
oiiatme beneficent nnd supreme, the scatterer of darkness— 
Soi«M*. All of us walk in the dajdighc of her iliuminalion, the 
oumblest layman can beat witness to her, .and the most ignorant 
concerning the paths she trends may yet not unbecomingly de¬ 
clare his gratitude to her ministers, nnd express, as I now express, 
the hoi>e ih.it they .and their suceeisors may in the bond of this 
constituted brotherhood long continue to tend the flame nnd 
feed the increasing splendour of her sicred inextinguishable 
lamp.” 
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The President of the Royal Society responded in a short 
speech, in which he compared the Royal Society to a wave of 
light moving onward through space, conveying intelligence from 
one portion of the universe to another far-distant portion. The 
molecules which it set in motion had but a bi icf existence, but 
the wave moved ever onward. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

The JourHalof flolatiy is still largely occupied with the dis 
cHssion of poimi connected with botanical nomenclature, in 
which English, AwMtuwn, and Genevan botanists take pait. The 
October number BMOiiM atao a description of a new genus of 
Berberidacea; by the Japanese botanist Tokutaro llo —In the 
November number ore }»perB on the genus r artx, by Mr. I,. H 
Bailey ; on Ferns from West Borneo, Iw Mr. ]. G. Baker ; on 
.South Derbyshire plants, by Rev. W. K. Ltntnn ; and on the 
Desmidsof Maine, by Mr. 'W.West. Mr. W. H Ueeby records 
the interesting fact that of the two very nearly nllicd s ecies of 
valerian, Yaltrutfta Mikanii and sambuctjolta, one is very 
attractive to cats, while to the other they are quite indifferent. 

In the /it>/amcal Gasetti for September, Mr. C. Rolierlson 
completes his essay on zygomorphy and us causes, summing up 
the results of his observations. The remainder of the number 
IS largely otciiiued by abstracts of botanical pnpeis re.nl .it the 
Cleveland meeting of the Amcric.in Association for the .\diance- 
ment of Science.—In the October number nre two impoilant 
anatomical paiicni, by Mias Fimily L. Gregory on the develop¬ 
ment of cork-wings on certain trees, and an illusir.iled one by 
Mr. W. [I. F.vans on the stem Of Ephedra. Mr. G V.isey 
contributes an interesting article on the chnracierisiic vegetation 
of the North .American desert. 

The number of the Nuovo Oiontah Rotanitu Ilahtim for 
October 188.8 is entirely occupied by reports of the papers rend 
before the annual meeting of the Botaninl Society of Italy held 
at Florence in September, many of which aie of considetable 
iiilcre t,—Sig. C. Massolongo describes the germin.ition of the 
spues of three new species of Spliicropsidea;—/’//i'//m/ir/.i: 

T. .AnstaloJwf and Phoma On>hui,lics. He 
maintains th.it the only difference between pycnidia and spermo- 
gonia IS that the sporules (slylospures) conlained in the funnel 
are capable of germinating directly, while those fcirnied in the 
l.ittcr is|>crmatia) have no such power.—Sig. .\ N Berlese 
adds to the very numerous fungus-().irasitc5 of the vine two new 

Berk.—.Sig. G. Gasperini has mvc-stigalcd the nature of the 
organism-, which bring about the fermentation of the palm-wine 
known to the Arabs under the name of " UghM." He finds it 
to be due lo .'iatf/iaromyces I'tr/VtUi/', which is always accom¬ 
panied liy ftadlhis subti/n. On the surface is also commonly 
found a pellicle of .Itur/uiroinyits .Myctyt/enna —Prof. A. Bor/i 
ilescribes n new species and genus of Ascomycetes— Liemo- 
Hitctum Cymbalmue, found on half-ripe capsules of Linana 
Cvmha/aria .—The little-known germination of the seeds of the 
water-lily, Eutyalt f/rox, is described by Sig. G. Arcangeli, the 
chief peculiarity being the almost entire suppression of the 
elongation of the indicle.—Prof. L. Macchiati claims to have 
discovered an entirely new substance, which he calls xiintha- 
phyllidnn, as a constituent of the green colouring-matter of plants. 
It IS crysCallizable, and altogether distinct from xanthophyll nnd 
from the pigment of yellow petals.—Prof. A. Borzi describes the 
mode in which xerotropism displays itself in some ferns— 
Cctrrach officinarum, Nv/ochla-na Murnnhe, Asplenium Tticho- 
mancs, and several species of Chritanthcs ; understanding by this 
term the mechanical contrivances by which an organ protects 
Itself against excessive desiccation. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, November 22.—“The Waves on a 
rotating Liquid Spheroid of finite Filliplicity.’’ By O. H. Bryan, 
B.A Communicated by Prof. G. H. Darwin. 

The hydiodynamical problem of finding the waves or oscilla¬ 
tions on a gravitating mass of liquid which when undisturbed is 
rotating as if rigid with finite angular velocily m the form of 
an ellipsoid or spheroid, was first successfully attacked by M. 
Poincare in 1885. 
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Poincare’s analysis, howcTer, did not appear to admit of any 
definite conclusions bcint; formed as to the nature and fre¬ 
quencies of the various periodic free waves. The present paper 
contains an application of Poincares methods to the simpler 
case when the fluid ellipsoid is one of revolution (Maclauiin’s 
spheroid). Thevjiulioii is effected by the use of the ordinary 
lesKral 01 zonal harmonies applicable to the fluid spheroid and 
the auxiliary spheroid lequired in solving the differential 
equation. 

Denoting by ir tlie ratio of the frequency of the free waves to 
twice the frequency of rotation of the Itquid abont'its axis, the 
values of K are the roots of a rational algebraic equation, and 
depend only on the eccentricity of the spheroid as well as the 
degree and rank of the harmonic, while the number of different 
free waves depends on the degree of the equation in a. At any 
instant the height of the disturbance at any po'nt of the surface 
Is proportional to the corresponding surface harmonic on the 
sphe oid multiplied by the central perpendicular on the tan^nl 
plane, and is of the same form lor ail waves determined by 
harmonics of any given degree and rank, whatever be their 
frequency, but tlie motions of the fluid particles m the interior 
will difl'er in nature in every case 

Taking first the case of zonal harmonies of the Kth degree, we 
find that accorthng as » is even or odd there will lie 4« or 
i(« -f l), different i>eiiodic motions of the liquid These are 
essentiailj oscillatory in cliaracler, and symmetrical aliout the 
axis of the spheroid. Taking next the lesseral harmonics of 
degree n and rank s, we find that they determine « - t -r 2 
peiio'hc small motions. These are e sentially tidal waves 
rotating with various angular velocities about the axis of the 
spheroid, tlie angulai velocities of those rotating in opiiosue 
directions being in general different. 

With regard to the question of stability, the author sliows that 
in the present problem, in wliich the liquid foiming the spheroid 
IS supi>osed iierfect, tlie 'critena .are entirely different from the 
conditions of secular slaliiliiy obtained by Poincare for the case 
when the licuiid possesses any amount of viscosity, w hich latter 
depend on the energy being a minimum In fact for a disturb¬ 
ance initially determinetl tiy any harmonic (provided that it ts 
symmetrical with respect to the equatorial plane, since foi 
unsymmetrical displacements the spheroid cannot be unstable), 
the linnts of eccentricity consistent with stability are wider for a 
[serfcct liquid spheroid than for one pissessing any viscosity. If 
we assinne that thedisturlied surface initially becomes ellipsoidal, 
the conditions of slaiulily found by the methods of this paper 
agree with those of Kicmnnn. 

Pinally the methods of treating forced tides are further 
di.scuased. 

The general cases of a “semi-diurnal” forced tide or of per¬ 
manent deformations due to constant disturbing forces are men¬ 
tioned in connection with some [leculiarities they present, and 
the paper concludes with examples of the determination of the 
forced tides due to the presence of an .atlr.acling m.ass, first when 
the latter moves in any orbit about the spheroid, secondly when 
it rotates uniformly about the spheroid in its equatorial plane. 

The effects of such a body in destroying the e(|uihbrmm of the 
spheroid when the forced tide coincides with one of the free 
tides are then consideied. 

Anthropological Institute, Novenilser 13.—FrancisGalton, 
h’.R.S., President, in the chair.—Dr. F. B. Tylor rc.ad a paper 
on a method of investigating the development of institutions 
applied to laws of marriage and descent. With the view of 
applying direct numerical methods to anthropology, the author 
had compiled schedules of the systems of marriage and descent 
among some 350 peoples of the world, so as to ascertain, by 
nieans of a “ method of adhesions,” how far each rule co-exwts 
or not with other rules, and what have been the directions of 
development from one rule to another. Asa first test of the 
results to be obtained by this means. Dr. Tylor first examined 
the barbaric custom which forbids the hniband and his wife’s 
parents (ihougli on a friendly footing) to speak or lo >k at one 
another, or mention one another’s names. Some seventy peoples 
practise this or tile converse custom of the wife and her husbands 
relatives being obliged ceremonially to “ cut” one another. On 
classifying the marriage rules of mankind, a marked distinction is 
found to lie between those peoples whore custom is for the husband 
to reside with his wife's family and those where he remove.s her to 
his own home It iipi>ears that tlie avoidance custom between the 
husband and the wife'., family belongs preponderantly (in fourteen 
cases, as compared witli eight computed as likely to happen hy 


chance) to the group of cases where the husband goes to live witlr 
the wife’s family. This implies a causal connection between the 
customs of avoidance and residence, suggesting as a reason that 
the husband, being an interloper in the wife’s family, must be 
treated as a stranger ; lo u-e .an English idiom e pressing the 
situation, he is not “ recogiii/ed.” Ollier varieties of the custom 
show similar prcjionderant adhesions Another custom, here 
called tekHonymy, or naming thr parent fiom the child, jirevails 
among more than thirty peoples ; os an example wa.s mentioned 
the name of Ra-mary, or Father of Mary, by which Moffat was 
generally known in Africa. This custom proves on examination 
to adhere clo'ely to those of residence and avoidance, the tliree 
ocairring together among eleven peoples—that is, more than six 
times as often as might be expected to happen hy chance 
concurrence. Their connection finds satisfactory cx|ilanalion in 
the accounts given of the Cree Indians of Canada, where the 
husband lives in liis wife's house, Imt never speaks to his 
parenis-in-law till his first child is born ; this alters the whole- 
situation, for though the father is not a member of the family, 
his child is, and sd confers on him the ‘talus of “ Father of 
So-and-so,” which becomes his name, the whole being then 
brought to a logical conclusion by tlie family ceasing lo cut him. 
These etiquettes of avoidance fumish an indication of ihedirccliorv 
of change in social habit among mankind : there are eight 
peoples (for instance, the Zulus) where residence is in the hus¬ 
band’s family, with tlie accompanying avoidances, but at the same 
time avoidance is kept up between the husbancl ami the wife's 
family, indicating that at a recent period he may have haliitiially 
lived with them. The method of tracing connection between 
customs wa.s next applied, with the aid of diagrams, to the two 
gre.atdivisions of human society, the matriarchal and the patri¬ 
archal, or, as Dr. Tylor preferred to call them, the maternal and 
paternal systems; and the method showed that the drift of society 
has been from the maternal to the paternal system. Examination 
was next made of the practice of wife capture, recorded among 
about a hundred peoples, a- a hostile act, a recognized and con¬ 
doned mode of marriage, or a mere formality. It appears from the 
tables that the rules of human conduct are amenaiile to classifica¬ 
tion, so as to show by strict numerical treatment their relations to 
one another. It is only at this point that speculative exi>Ianatiotv 
must begin, guided .and limited in its course by lines of fact. 
In the words of Prof. Basiian, the future of anthropology lies in 
statistical investigation. Dr Tylor’s paper shuwcxl that the 
instiiiilions of man are as distinctly stratified at the earth on 
which he lives, succeeding one another independently of 
difference of race and language, by similar human nature acting 
through necessarily changing conditions of savage, barbaric, and 
civilizM Ul«. 

Royal Meteorological Society, November 21.—Dr. W. 
Moicct, F.R.S., rres-ident, in the chair.-—The following papers 
were read -—Results of an investigation of tlie phenomena of 
English thunderstorms during the years 1857-59, by Mr. G, J. 
Symons, F.K.S, This paper was written nearly ibirly years 
ago ; it has now been communicated to the Society at the request 
of the Thunderstorm Committee. Tlie paper contains a sum¬ 
mary, chiefly in slali.sticai form, of some of the results of an 
investigation into English thunderstorms and the accidents pro¬ 
duced by lightning during the years 1857-59. The author found 
that in sheet-lightniug the most prevalent colour is white, then 
yellow, blue, and red. In forked lightning the order is nearly 
reversed, blue being more than twice as frequent as any other 
colour, then red, white, and most rarely yellow. Sheet-lightning 
was seen about twice as often as forked. —Notes on the meeting 
of the International Meteorological Coqmiitea at Zurich in 
September 1888, by Mr. R. II. Scott, F.R,.S. The Committee 
recommended certain rules for the publication of data by travel¬ 
lers, &c., so aa to insure their iieing useful for the advancement 
of sound clunntological knowledge. The proposals for ai» 
intematioBal cloud nomenclature, os recommended tw Mr. 
Abcrm'omby and Prof. IlildebrandWin. did not commend tbein- 
sclve-. to the Committee, w-ho suggested that the subject shouldr 
be further studied. At the conclusion of the meeting the Com- 
miltee was dissolved.—On a method of photographing cirrus 
clouds, by Dr. A. Kiggenboch The author exliibited some 
photogra]^ of ciirus and other fine clouds which had been 
obtained by using the surface of the lake as a poluritlng mirror. 
—Mr. A. C. Straiten exhibited some models of very large hail 
stones—spheres about 2i inches m diameter—whicli fell at 
Mniilercau, aliout forty miles south-east of Paris, on August 15, 
1888. 
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Geological Society, November ii.—W. T. Btanford, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—W. Whitaker, F.R.S., who 
exhibited a scries of specimens from the deep boring at 
■Streatham, made sonic remarks upon the results obtained.—The 
following comiminicalions were read ;—Notes on the remains 
and affinities of five genera of Mesozoic rep'iles, by R. Lydekker. 
This paper was divided into five sections. In the first the author 
described the dorsal vertebra of a small Dinosaur from the 
Cambridge Greensand, which he regarded as probably identical 
with the Sviif^onosaiinis, Seeley. The seconrl section described 
an axis vertebra from the Wealden of the Isle of Wight, which 
IS evidently Dinosaurian, and may possibly belong to A/ega/o- 
Taurus. In the third section the femur of a small Iguanodont 
from the Oxford Clay, in the txisscssion of Mr. A. R. I^eds, waf 
described. The impel feet skeleton of a Sauroptcrygian from 
the Oxford Clay near Bedford, which formed the subject of a 
previous comniunicaiion, was redcscrihed. The paper concluded 
with a notice of the affinities of the Crocodilian genus Gfomurus. 
—Notes on the Kadiolaria of the London Clay, by W. H. Shrub- 
sole. — Description of a new species of Clupea (C. vtitensis) from 
Oligocene strata in the Isle of Wight, by K. T. Newton. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciencer, November 26 —M. Janssen in the 
chair.—On the difficulty of obtaining the exact Latitude of the 
Pans Observatory, by M. Mouebez, In connection with M. 
Kaye's recent communication on this subject, the author states 
that some improved instruments will soon lie fitted up in the 
Observa oiy with a view to overcoming some of the almost 
insiirmountahle difficulties attending the accurate determination 
of the latitude of this spot. But even so, it is feared that per¬ 
fect accuracy cannot lie expected, the errors of a few tenths of a 
second being apparently due rather to the irregularlly of the 
astronomic refractions m the Pans atmosphere than to defective 
instruments and errors of observation,—On the tr.action of canal 
and river craft, by M. Maurice Levy. It is shown that in the 
present stale of science the mechanical method of traction by 
means of the telodynamic cable is preferable to any electric 
system. Various improvements are also described, by which the 
author and his associate, M. Pavie, have succeeded in surmount¬ 
ing the many obstacles hitherto .attending the successful applica¬ 
tion of the telodynamic cable to inland navigation —Fresh ex¬ 
periments on the quantitative analysis of the nitrogen present in 
vegetable soils, by MM. Berlhelot and G. Andre. 'Ihe re¬ 
searches here rlescrilied have licen carried out for the purpose of 
testing the accuracy of the analyses hitherto made by various 
practised chemists operating at dilfercnt intervals of lime and 
under diverse conditions. Incidentally an attempt has also been 
m.ade to determine the degree of stability possessed by Ihe 
nitrogen present in different soils and exposed to varying inllu- 
enccs.—On the results of the fourth .scientific expedition of the 
//ironiMlt, by Prince Albert of Monaco. This expedition, like 
the previous, was mainly confined to the Azore waters, which 
were explored in all directions during the summer of the present 
year. .Amongst the improved appliances were two detachable 
bagging nets with 4000 metres of steel wire, a submarine electric 
lamp of the newest type, a Thihaudicr sounding apparatus with 
80OJ metres of steel wire, special boats and camping fittings for 
the exploration of inland waters. Besides rich m.xrine captures 
in depths ranging from 20 or 30 to 2200 metres, fourteen 
lakelets were visited, of which thirteen h.acl never been explored 
and five not yet figured on any maps.—On the application of 
electrolysis to Ihe treatment of lumoiirs, by M. Darin. Since 
Ihe recent foundation of the Henry GifTard Clinical Fstablish- 
ment in Pans, the author has effected several remarkable 
cures by this process. The apparatus is of a very simple cha¬ 
racter, ea.sily controlled, and fitted with the chloride of zinc 
pile of the Gaiffe system. —On the determination of the co¬ 
efficients of cxp.xnsion at high temperatures, by M. H. le 
Chatclier. A new process is described, by means of which the 
author hopes to overcome the great difficulty attending the exact 
determination of these coefficients, which, apart from their 
scientific interest, are of such great imymrtancc for industrial 
purposes. The results of some preliminary experiments are 
given for Bayeux porcelain, iron, steel, and nickel at temper¬ 
atures ranging from 20° to 970* C.—On an astatic electrometer, 
by MM. R. Blondlot and P. Curie. The instrument here de¬ 
scribed is a modification of Sir W. Thomson’s electrometer 
with quadrants, and amongst the various uses to which it is 
applicable is that of a wattmeter.—Infiuence of water-surfaces 


on atmospheric polarization, and observation of two neutral 
points right and left of the sun, by M. J. L. Soret. Marine 
and lacustrine surfaces are shown to produce imjiortant pertur¬ 
bations on the phenomena of atmospheric polarization. Under 
certain conditions the curious phenomenon is also observed of 
tuo neutral points at the altitude, and to the ri^ht and left, of 
Ihe sun. The polarization is then in a veriical plane between 
these points, and in the opposite direction beyond them.—On a 
new process of disinfecting the hands after surgical operations, 
by MM. Jules Roux and H. Reynes. The process m question 
is that recently introduced by M. Furbriiigi-r ; hut the experi¬ 
ments here carried out for the jiur|X)se ot tesling its efficacy 
have given unsatisfactory results in the case of microbes depo¬ 
sited under the finger-nails,—M. Charles Brongiiiart communi¬ 
cates a paper on Knlomophthorat and their np..lication to the 
destruction of noxious insects ; and M. Maicei Bertrand has a 
note on a new problem in the geology of the south of France, 
suggested by the ap|-ienrance of certain Tnassic marls crop¬ 
ping out above the Cretaceous rocks in the neighbourhood of 
Marseilles. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
“ CHALLENGER" EXPEDITION. 

Report on the Scientijic Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
“ Challenger" eluring the Years 1873-76, uneier the 
command of Captain George S. Nares, R.N, F.R.S., 
and the late Captain Frank T. Thomson, R.N. Pre¬ 
pared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. 
■Wyv]lle Thomson, Knt., F.R.S., &c., Director of the 
Civilian Staff on board, and now of John Murray, 
LL D., Ph.D., &c , one of the Naturalists of the 
Expedition. Zoology—Vol. XXVIl. Published by 
Order of Her Majesty’s Governtnent. (London : 
Printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and sold 
by Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1888) 

HE first Report in this volume is by Prof J. K 
Henderson, M B., on the Anonnira. Some lime 
after the return of the CItallengii, the collection of 
Anomura was placed in the hands of Ur Jules Harrois ; 
but, not finding time sufficient for their inxestigation. Dr. 
Barrois was compelled to return them, and they were 
placed in Dr. Henderson’s care towards the end of 1884 
This group of C. rustacea, taken in the sense of Dana, 
is intermediate between the Brachyura .and the Macrura, 
but in the classification adopted in this Report the author 
has, to a certain extent, followed the arrangement of 
Boas, though retaining the Dromide.i and Rnnidca within 
the limits of the group—this latter not without some 
hesitation 

The Anomuia are found in all seas, but much more 
abundantly in those of tropic.tl or temperate clim.ates; 
some few forms are terrestrial or fluviatile. The greater 
number inhabit shallow walei or moderate depths ; two 
groups, however, the Pagurids and the Galatheids, are 
numerously represented in the great ocean depths The 
collection contained 161 species or well-marked varieties, 
referable to fifty-two genera, and of these, over one-half 
of the species (eighty-six) and seven of the genera arc 
described as new. While some of the common shallow- 
water fonns are absent from the collection, still it .adds 
very considerably to our knowledge of the distribution 
even of this section. 

The mam interest, however, is in the deep-sea forms, 
and these chiefly belong to the Paguridca and the Gala- 
theidea, more than four-fifths of the species taken 
belonging to these groups, and the latter contains the 
greater proportion of the species. 

While the structural modifications met with in the 
deep-sea species of the Paguridea are comparatively few 
and unimportant, in the species of Galatheidea the 
abyssal forms are blind, and the eyes have undergone 
a process of degeneration which is tolerably uniform in 
all. In the majority of the species—with the exception 
of those belonging to the genus Munida—the eggs carried 
by the females were found to be few in number and of 
remarkably large size, leading to the inference that their 
enemies were but few. No facts in reference to their 
coloration were observed, as the strong alcohol in which 
Vol. XXXIX.— No. 998. 


the specimens were preserved reduced them all to a 
dull white colour. Thirty-one plates accompany this 

The second Report is by Prof. P. Pelseneer, on the 
an.atomy of the deep-sea Mollusc-i. 'I'he material for this 
Report could not be placed in Dr. Pelseneer’s hands until 
the systematic Report on the species had been completed, 
and It consisted exclusively of Gastiopod.i (not includ¬ 
ing Isopleura or Ainpliineuia) of Scaphoda, and of 
Pelecypoda ; there was no great wealth of either species 
or of specimens. Of certain fotms there were hut single 
specimens, and in the case of others the soft pai ts had 
been injured in removing them fioin the shells ; still, 
many new and very interesting facts have been noted and 
recorded, the chief conclusions from which, so far as the 
special sense-organs are concerned, are as follows. The 
oigan of vision may atrophy and disappear, in conse¬ 
quence of the absciKC of sufficient light, in great depths , 
correlalivcly, the organs of general sense may multiply, 
and acquire a high degree of development, such as the 
l.xbial p.ilps of Troihus infiinditmluin, the siphonal ten¬ 
tacles of v.uied structure in the deep-sea Anatinacea and 
in Malletui ; and, htstly, the respiratory activity may 
dimmish, and the gills become rudimentary m various 
w.ays, or these niav ictain a great simplicity of structure. 
Four plates accompany tins memoir 

The third Report is by Prof. W C McIntosh, 
F.R..S , on Phoronis busku, n. sp. 'I'he genus Plioro- 
nis was established in l8s6, by Dr. .Strethill Wright, 
for a minute Polyzoan, .ibout li millimetre in length. 
•Since this species (/’. hippocrepia, .St. Wright) was 
desciibed, other species, also of more or less small 
site, have been described by various authors, from the 
coasts of Scotland, the Mediterranean, and Eastern 
America. One, from Australia, is of considerable length 
The species dredged by the Challenger in shallow water 
at depths varying from to to 20 fathoms (Station 212) 
south of the Philippine Islands, measurea 52 millimetres 
m length, with an average diameter of about 2 milli¬ 
metres .It the anterior region, and of 4 to 5 millimetres at 
the enlarged posterior end. The tentacular or branchial 
region is from 6 to 7 millimetres in length. There has 
always been a great de.il of interest taken in the species 
of this genus, owing to their sir.ange metamorphosis, and 
to the uncertainty that seemed to attach to their position 
in the animal kingdom ; this now is settled to be in Ray 
I-ankester's section “ Vcimiformia," of the Polyzoa. In 
this Report the minute structure of the Challenger 
species, called after the late George Busk, is given in 
detail, and figured on four plates. I he historj- of the 
development of this fine species remains to be written. 

The fourth Report is by Prof. W. A. Herdman, on the 
Tunicata. The first part of this Report, published in 1882, 
treated of the -Simple Ascidians, while the second part, 
published m 1886, was occupied mainly with an account 
of the Compound Ascidians, with a supplementary ac¬ 
count of some Simple Ascidians which had been found 
after the publication of the first part The present part 
treats of the “ free-swimming ” Ascidians, which, how¬ 
ever, fall into three very distinct groups, less allied to 
one another than the Simple Ascidia are to the Com¬ 
pound Ascidia One of these is the group of Salpiform 
Ascidia; the other two are the 'fhaliacea, including 
H 
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4uch genera as Doliolum and Salpa, and the Latvacea, 
ci>Dtaining the Appendicularia. 

By far the greater number of the pelagic Tunicata col¬ 
lect^ during the voyage of the belonged to 

the genus Balpa. Of these, vast numbers were taken at | 
the various stations, so that a great deal of labour was | 
spent in a critical examination of these before it could ] 
be determined that they were all the same or different 1 
species. | 

The collection of pelagic Tunicata contained about ■ 
twenty-six species, of which nine are new to science. | 
No new genera are established, but a new family, the 
Cctacnemidsc, has been formed for the reception of the 
remarkable deep-sea genus described by Moseley as 
Octacnemus. 

Prof. Herdman gives in some detail, at the close of his 
account of the species and of their geographical and 
bathymetrical distribution, the conclusions at which, after 
a prolonged study of this group, he has arrived, as to 
their relationship and phylngeny ; this is accompanied 
by a graphic representation of the phylogeny of the 
Tunicata. This important Report is illustrated by eleven 
plates. 


THE EEITISH FARVTER AND IHS 
COMPETITORS. 

The Bn'tisk Fiu-mer and his Compelilors. By W. E. 
Bear. (London . Cassell and Co., Limited, 1888.) 

T his small volume of tCo pages is in some respects a 
reprint of articles published in the Quarterly ReHew, 
revised and brought down to date. The first chapter is 
devoted to the condition of British agriculture, in which 
the somewhat Radical doctrines of the Farmers’ Alliance 
(an organization which has never succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the fanners) a'c promulgated. “ Before 
this country will be cultivated to the best advantage, 
those who cultivate it must be either the owners of their ! 
f^rms, or tenants who are entitled to sell their improve- I 
ments to the highest bidder, and who are free to crop the I 
kmd as they please, provided that they be liable for actual I 
damage done to the property of the owner.” “ Our 
fiumers must have complete security for their capital 
invested in improvements, and freedom of enterprise as I 
well, if they are to do the best they can with the land.” j 
This is the panacea for agricultural distress, and yet we 
may well ask why it is that Britain is exceptionally well | 
cultivated, and that fanners as a rule farm as well or 
better tbah landlords ? Landlord farming has, in fact, for 
the most part not been satisfactory, either when carried 
out on the large or on the smAll scale, and whether any 
advantage wotald accrue fifom its extension is exceedingly 
doubtful. Allotments, too, are put forward as amongst the 
sequirements of cmr time, and small farming is also 
advocated, although condemned by experience. 

Mr. Bear is more happy as a stotisticiaa than as a 
politician, and his chapters upon foreign competition and 
the prospects of the wheat-grOtirer, and the breeder and 
ieeder of live stock, are deejfly interesting. The first 
welcome truth is that in almost all articles of agricultural 
production the crisis of injurious foreign competitioa 
appears to have been passed about the year 1883 or 


earlier. Such was the case up to date, with regard to 
wheat, barley, oats, and cattle. The maximum importa¬ 
tion of sheep, hops, and potatoes, took place in 1882; of 
bacon, hams, and preserved meats in 1880; of pigs and 
cheese in 187S ; and of beans in 1877. It must be under¬ 
stood that quantities in quarters and hundredweights, and 
not values, are indicated; and so considerable has been 
the shrinkage that the present imports of meat fall short 
of the maximum reached some eight years ago by about 
one million hundredweights, chiefly bacon. 

Taken in connection with this diminution of foreign 
supplies of grain and meat, is to be noted the increase in 
population, not only at home and in Europe, but through¬ 
out our colonies and in the United States. In the last- 
named country alone, population has increased from 
38,500,000 in 1870 1062,500,000 at the beginning of the 
present year, and it is estimated that it will have reached 
66,000,000 by 1890 During the five years ending with 
1884 the average annual consumption of wheat in the 
United States was nearly 324,000,000 busheh, and the 
average export was 140,000,000 bushels. If the production 
in fhc five years ending with 189J. does not become 
greater, all but 43,000,000 bushels, or less than 5,500,000 
quarters, will be required for home consumption, and the 
surplus will not suffice for the increased population of the 
next fit e years. Thus, unless the area of wheat-growing 
is greatly extended, the United States must cease to be 
a wheat-exporting country before the close of the present 
century 1 There is certainly a somewhat large “ if" to 
swallow in accepting this statement, but it seems pretty 
evident that wheat-growing is not profitable at present 
prices, and that American farmers are becoming tired of 
It. Higher prices can alone cause the necess,iry increased 
supply, and the influence of such higher prices would be 
found in Europe to the advantage of the farmers. Con- 
sidemble space is devoted to show that American and 
Can.ndian fanners giow wheat at a direct loss. It appears 
that the average gross money return from an acre of wheat 
in the United States is £\ 13^. This figure is based on 
official information, and is arrived at by a yield of 12'2 
bushels per acre, and a price of 68 i cents, the bushel. 
As, however, the farmers have been often obliged to sell 
at 48 cents, per bushel, and the yield is in one State, not 
I2'2 but, 5 bushels, and in another 7 bushels, and in eight 
.States it is below 8 bushels, the gross value of an acre 
of wheat must in many cases fall much below the 
average. It is held that unless 20 to 25 bushels can be 
secured no profit is possible. The cost of growing an 
acre of wheat in the States cannot, it appears, be filaced 
under 14-11 dollars per acre, i.e. about or near i 8 s.; 
and if these figufes are even approximately correct, the 
wheat-growers of the Far West must be in a worse plight 
than our own. Although nominally rent free, the Western 
farmers have generally been obliged to mortgage their 
far.ns at an interest of from 8 to 10 percent, per annum, 
and according to one authority, “ teams, toolsj’stock, and 
grain, all are being rapidly mortgaged.” It is generally 
admitted that the American farmer’s life as a rule is one 
of "cxceaaivc and almost incessant toil, and the scantiest 
reward-—In money, at any rate ; while bis wife is held up 
in America as a common object of pity.” With such 
encouragement, Mr. Bear does not expect wheat-growing 
to spread in America unless prices generally rise. 
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The second part of the book is devoted to our meat 
supply and dairy produce. The greatest scare among 
home meat-producers has been occasioned by the increas¬ 
ing imports of frozen meat—chiefly mutton. The future 
of this trade is, however, very dubious, and exportatten 
completely collapsed when prices fell in i886 and 1887. 
A New Zealand colonist, writing to the Otago Witness, 
says “ The producer, when he sends his meat to 
London, realizes about perhaps only 4</., per 

pound; and when he deducts expenses, say 2}//., he has 
only about ijrf. per pound for the choice of his flock. 
Now, this will not pay him, and some of our largest 
exporters of meat have decided that it will not pay them 
to send home their meat.” 

Mr. Bear’s views on the future of English farming are, 
on the whole, hopeful, but he is accused by some of his 
critics of being an optimist. He has also brought down 
the wrath of the Canadian Press upon him for decrying 
the climate of Manitoba as a wheat-growing area, and dis¬ 
counting the reports of its fertility. As published under 
the auspices of the Cobden Club, the bias of the work is 
in favour of free trade, if we may except the trade in live 
stock, where contagious diseases are involved. Some 
political or economical bias ought to be accepted as 
inseparable from a book so issued. The reader will no 
doubt exercise judicious discrimination in accepting all 
the deductions, but will not fail to see that Mr. Bear’s 
arguments are well supported by facts and official figures. 
The book is, in fact, a valuable contribution towards the 
solution of a question of vast importance —the future of 
our agriculture. 


COLEOPTERA. 

Biologia Ceutraii-Americana — Zoology: Coleoptera. 

Vol. I. Part II. By David Sharp, M.B., F.Z.S., &c. 

(London : K. H. Porter, 1882-87.) 

A LTHOUGH nearly six years have been required forthe 
completion of this volume, entomology has received 
a valuable contribution, which is at the same time 
evidence of the untiring industry of its author and of 
the great liberality and enterprise of its editors. The 
volume covers about 840 pages, illustrated by nineteen 
plates, including in its scope nine divisions of the Coleo¬ 
ptera, called families, as follows: Haliplidie, Dytiscidse, 
GyrinidjB, Hydrophilidse, Heteroceridse, Cyalhocerida;:, 
Pamtdae, Georisside, and StaphylinidsD, in dealing with 
three of which Dr. Sharp had already shown a rare 
CO mbination of analytical power and synthetic skill 

While the arrangement of the families in the order 
indicated above might be triticiied as somewhat un¬ 
natural, it is to be presumed that the convenient division 
of labour among the fliflerent authors, and the approxi¬ 
mation of the labours of each in one reflume, had more 
to do with the sequence than the desire to indicate 
affinities. 

The family Haiipliela psesents no point worthy of 
special mention; there are three new species in a total 
of six. 

The Dytitddaxt represented by 168 specie^'of w«ch 


about seventy-one are new, nearly all small species, while 
the thorough analytical study previously given to the 
family by Dr. Sharp has left but one generic division to 
be indicated. 

The Gyrinida, represented by twenty species, of which 
four arc new, presents nothing of note, e,\cept ihe evident 
tendency of Gyretes to replace Gyrinus in the warmer 
parts of Anvcrica. 

The Hydrophilidcr contains 141 species, four-fifths of 
them new, requiring the indication of thirteen new genera. 
In the study of this family, Dr. Sharp gives evidence of the 
close attention he has devoted to it from the cominenoe- 
ment of his career as an author, and he has shown how 
much new work may be done even in those families 
moderately well studied. The point seems well taken that 
the Hydrophilidu: constitute a family, and not a complex 
equivalent to the Adephaga. While no new arrangement 
of the family is proposed, the inaccuracy, of our present 
method is shown, and numerous structural differences are 
indicated, which may form the basis of a better system 
when more is known of the genera from other regions 
than Europe and North America. 

The next four families, Heteroceridw, I’arnida:, Georis- 
sidiE, and Cyathoceridte are all of small extent, containing 
between them but fifty species. While these are closely 
related among themselves, their position in mass between 
the Hydrophilid.-e and .Staphylinidic is unnatural, and 
obscures their evident relationship with the Bytrhidie and 
certain Dascyllidte. 

The greater portion of the volume is occupied with the 
treatment of the Staphylinida;, in which more than 1400 
species are enumerated, seven-eighths of them new; of 
the remaining eighth a fair proportion had already been 
described by Dr. Sharp elsewhere. The mere numetiesfl 
statement will give but an inadequate idea of the labour 
expended in this part of the volume. Those who have bad 
occasion to deal with the Aleocharino: will realize the 
amount of minute examination required, almost ruinous 
in Its effects on the eyesight. It is evident that the 
Staphylinide fauna of Mexico is far from being exhausted, 
and had as enthusiastic collectors as Mr, G. C. Champion 
collected in otlier parts as he did in his regions, it is safe 
to believe that the number of species would have beea 
more than doubled. In a notice hke the present it seem* 
unnecessary to enter more deeply into details. Although 
much has been done in Staphylinidic, our knowledge 
of the fauna of Europe is the only one approximately 
complete, and it gives a very narrow basis for comparison. 

As a whole, Dr. Sharp’s work wifi receive the recogni¬ 
tion due to careful, conscientious, and erudite labour, h 
is to be regretted that the descriptions arc at times toe 
brief; and how much d^cuhy ^ture students may find in 
following them may be inferred from the experience of 
Dr. Sharp with the longer and very able descriptions of 
Erichson. 

The volume concludes with nineteen plates, with about 
450 figures^ which will prove useful in the identification of 
the species. The omission of details is to be regretted, 
although their representation would have given Dr. 
Sharp.an amount of labour which hc could hardly he ex- 
pecti^ to etideitake. 

G. H.iL 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A Seqttel to the First Six Books of the Elements of Euclid. 
Fifth Edition. By J. Casey, F.R.S. (Dublin : Hodges, 
1888.) 

This handy book has been a decided hit, and has sup¬ 
plied something that was really needed. The main body 
of the work is little altered in the present edition, but 
corrections have been made of slips which we bad 
occasion to point out. The special part, i.e. the supple¬ 
mentary chapter on the recent elementary geometry, 
continues to grow. In the last edition, pp. 165-222 were 
devoted to it; in this, pp. 165-248. Additional articles 
are devoted to Taylor’s circle (Mr. Taylor’s paper in the 
Messenger of Mathematics, vol. xi., appeared before his 
article in the Mathematical Society’s Proceedings, vol. xv., 
and some of the properties of it were given in a Trinity 
College, Cambridge, examination paper (?.c.): see, however, 
Simmons, “Recent Geometry,” m “Milne’s Companion,” 
181). Much of Section vi., on “The Theory of 
armonic Polygons,’’ has been rewritten, and indebted¬ 
ness to Messrs. Neuberg and Simmons is admitted. The 
impression conveyed to a reader is that the latter’s 
important article, referred to above, has not been seen by 
Dr, Casey, for, if it had been seen by him, frequent 
reference must, we should suppose, have been made to it, 
whereas the only reference is to a note in the Mathematical 
Societ);’s Proceedings, April 1887. We now commend 
the article in question to Dr. Casey’s notice. Section vii., 
on the “General Theory of Associated Figures,” is for the 
most part new to the volume,' and there are additional 
exercises. We would point out that Questions 76, 77 
(p. 217, fourth edition, and p. 241, fifth edition) are not 
consistent. 76 is right; in 77 read, for orthocentre of pedal 
triangle,” “symmedian point,” as in the author’s “Conics,” 
P- 32s. 

Elementary Theory of the Tides. By T. K. Abbot, B D. 

(London ; Longmans, Green, and Co., 1888.) 

Full discussions of tidal action and its effects have 
hitherto been confined to treatises which employ higher 
mathematics, and any successful attempt to simplify 
matters ought therefore to receive a hearty welcome. 
The book before us is an attempt at this, and although 
it only consists of some forty pages, it simplifies many 
points. The proofs of the various theorems require no 
special knowledge beyond that of the resolution of forces, 
but the quantitative determinations necessarily demand a 
little mathematical knowledge. 

There is a common notion that without friction there 
would be high water under the moon, but Mr. Abbot 
easily demonstrates that it would occur at quadratures. 
A simple construction is given and proved for the deter¬ 
mination of the amount of the disturbance at any point 
on the equator. The influence of tides upon the length 
of the day is also discussed. Airy’s analytical method is j 
given in an appendix. 

The bpok is mainly a compilation of papers by the 
authorwhich were published in 1871-82 in Philosophical 
Magiveine and other journals. 

Pictures of Native Life in Distant Lands. Depicted by 
H. Leutemann. With Explanatory Text by Prof. A. 
Kirchoff; translated from the German 1^ George 
Philip, Jun. (London : George Philip and Son, 1888.) 
Twelve coloured plates, illuctrating what are called the 
typical races of mankind, afe brought together in this 
volume. The subjects have been well selected, and the 
workmanship of the pictures is sufficiently good for the 
artist’s purpose. The lettcrpreas, by Prof. Kirchoff, con¬ 
tains much valuable information, and it has been translated 
by Mr Philip into clear and simple English. The work 
will both amuse and instruct any ) oung readers who may 
be fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 

• M. Torry'. [Htper rudMd ibe author u hU fcunh adldon waa io Uw 
pnw, Me rp. m, na of that eUlUoll. 


The Zoo. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. (London : Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1888.) 

Mr. Wood is so well known as an expounder of the facts 
of natural history that it is unnecessary to say much about 
thq present volume. His object is to interest children in 
some of the animals which thev may see in the course of 
a visit to the Zoological Gardens. He bemns with an 
account of monkeys, and then goes on to talk about lions, 
tigers, leopards, the chetah, the jaguar, the lynx, wolves, 
foxes, hyanas, the Aard wolf, bears, and the racoon. In 
each section he contrives to say something that is worth 
remembering, and perhaps a good many of his descrip¬ 
tions will be at least as interesting to older readers as to 
the young people for whom they are primarily intended. 
The book is prettily illustrated. 

Alpine Winter in its Medical Aspects. By A. Tucker 
Wise. Fourth Edition. (London: J. and A. Churchill, 
1888.) 

The present edition of this work contains all the subject- 
matter of previous publications of the Alpine climate 
series, with extracts from Dr. Wise’s papers read at the 
Harveian Society of London, the Royal Meteorolc^cal 
Society, and the International Medical Congress held at 
Washington in September 1887. The writer knows his 
subject thoroughly, and he has too ardent a belief in the 
treatment of chest disease in the mountains to wish to 
make extravagant statements about it. In his representa¬ 
tions of Alpine climate he has not forgotten to include 
those unpleasant details which are generally somewhat 
vaguely described as “ drawbacks.” The work contains a 
series of careful notes on Davos Platt, Wiesen, St. Moritt, 
and the Maloja. 

Animal Physiology. By William .S. Fumeaux. (London: 

Longmans, Green, and Co., 1888.) 

If the necessity be granted that a separate text-book 
should be published to meet the requirements of every 
examination body in each department of learning, Mr. 
Furneaux may be said to have met his share of that 
necessity, and with more success than many of those who 
have recently set to themselves a similar task. The book 
covers a slightly wider fieid than that indicated by the 
“ Elementary ” Syllabus of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment for human anatomy and physiology; it is clear 
and well arranged, and the illustrations are good and 
carefully select^. Such loose statements as that “ bone 
is produced by the gradual hardening of cartilage” 
(p. 34) appear to be almost a necessity in works of this 
stamp, but with Mr. Furneaux they are unusually rare. 
The volume forms one of Messrs. Longmans’ series of 
“Elementary Science Manuals.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The BBter does not hold himself responsiilt for opimons 
expressed by his correspondesits. Neither can he nssder- 
ttthe to retssm, or to eorresposed with the writers ef, 
rgected manmeripts intended for this or any other part 
of Natuu. No ssotiee is taken of anonymous communu 
(tUiont.'i 

Hailstones. 

A SEVERE hailstorm oecurted here yesterday evening, between 
6 and 7 o'clock, and lasted for about a quarter of an hour. 
The hailstones being fairly large, I was able, by the aid of a 
good lens, to examine them somewhat carefully. The result of 
this examination I give shortly in the following statement. 

All the hailstones were pyramidal in form, and the pyramids 
were nearly all four-sided. Their bases were in almost every 
instance more or less rectangular in outline, the contours of a 
few only being triangnlar, and the surface of each base was opn- 
vexly curved. The general length from the centre of the base 
to the apex was about a quarter of an inch; the longer diameter 
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of the bu« wat noarly three-lixteentb* of an inch, while the 
shorter bual diameter was abont a sixteenth less. Of courM, 
the above measurements are merely general, and were necessarily 
taken in a rather rough fashion. 

The 6nret l, 3, 3 oelow, althourt dia^mmatic, will give a 
better idu of the usual shaM of the hailstones than could be 
really furnished by any further detailed description. 

When sixteen hailstones, all of which were practically of the 
same sire, were placed closely together side by side, so that all 
their apices terminated at the same point, a half spheroid was 
constructed, the curved basal surfaces of the pellets ruonirig 
neatly into one another to form the external globular surface. It 



is evident, therefore, that those particular hailstones, at least, 
were originally portions of spheroids, each hailstone being a 
segment (the l/32nd in this case) of a giobe. How the icy 
globes were formed, and what was the cause of their breaking 
up into segments, are problems, I believe, that yet await serious 
investigation. 

When the substance of any of the haiistones was observed 
closely by means of a lens magnifying four times, it was seen to 
be a traiuparent mass of ice, and fairiy homogeneous in texture, 
having apparently little or none of the fibrous structure which 
has been previously noticed in other cases, and recorded by my¬ 
self and other observers (see Nature, vol. sxxv. pp. 413, 438, 



Fig. 4.—Showing numerous li<juid cavities in a hatlstonc ; inagnilied 
SIS times. 

536), Each icy mass, however, contained scattered about in its 
substance numerous small cavities, round, ovat, or elliptical in 
form, which were filled wholly or partially with water (sec 
Fig. 4). 

In some cases these liquid cavities were so numerous and so 
crowded together as to interfere seriously with the diaphaneity ot 
the hailstone and to give it quite a clouded or granulated appear¬ 
ance. I may add that the convex basal surfaces of the hailstones 
were not quite smooth and glassy, but exhibited a rather grainy 
appearance, and were slightly but distinctly rough to the feel. 

Alexander Johnstone. 

Edinburgh University, November 29. 


The Renaiisance of Britiah Mineralogy. 

The following passage occurs on p. ii6 of Nature of 
November 39, in an artide on the above subject:— 

" Crystallography should be taught as a special subject; and 
a knowledge of it should be required not only of the mineralogist 
but of the chemist, and even of the physicist. Hitherto, at least, 
the chemists of this country have been too content either to leave 
the ciystalUne forms of their artificial products undetermined, or 
to impose the task of their determination on the already 
sufficiently occupied mineratogist. It seems obvious, that in a 
satisfactory system of education every chemist should be taught 
how to roeasare and describe the crystalline characters of the 
products which it is his fate to call into existence. On various 
oceailons expression baa been given to this vie*, but the only 
chemist who has yet seen his way to act upon it is Prof. Henry 
Armstnmg, who I am happy to say, has uttroduced the subject 
into the ^ucational course of the City and Ouilds Tedinical 
lutitute. I trust that before another generation pones away 
his excellent example will be followed throughout the country. 
A knowledge of the elements of crystallography, including the 
mechanics of crystal measurement, ought to be made 4 nn* qu^ 
•u>H for a degree in chemistry at every University. ’’ * 

The views thus expressed are shared by many chemists, and are, | 


I believe, generally known. It Is, however, not exactly correct 
that "the only chemist who has seen his way to act upon it is 
Prof. Henry Armstrong,” 

Long before the City and Guilds Institute was established or 
thought of, mineralogy, induding crystallography, was a part of 
the carriculum in the Department of Engineering and Applied 
Science in King’s College, London. 4 

Until the year 1879, mineralogy and crystallography were 
studied in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, by students in 
the Faculty of Mining only, but at my suggestion these subjects 
mere made compulsory on the students in all Faculties. 

Furthermore, this subject was introduced into the course pur¬ 
sued in this) College by the candidates for the Assodateship of 
the Institute of Chemistry, the Coundl of the Institute accepting 
attendance at the course of mineralogy as equivalent to an equd 
number of hours io the chemical laboratory. This arrongemeut 
was carried out in 1881. It will be seen that mineralogy and 
crystallography are subjects which have by no means been 
neglected by chemists, though it is quite true that, like many 
other sdence subjects, they have not taken their proper places at 
the Universities. To chemists generally, there are without doubt 
more important subjects of study than crystallography which are 
not adequately taught; I refer to the use of the microscope, 
polarimeter, and spectroscope. These instruments are employed, 
and are absolutely indispensable, in certain methods of chemical 
analysis and research. 

In how few laboratories are any accurate measurements of 
spectra made, or is the spectroscope used for any other observa¬ 
tions than for detecting the alkalies and alkaline earths ! 

We have as yet no Professor of Spectrum Analysis, though it is 
undoubtedly a fit subject for a distinct Professorship, and this fact 
has, I believe, been recognized in Germany. If the advances in 
chemistry made respectiveljr by students of crystallography and of 
spectroscopy be compared, it will appear that we owe \txy much 
more to the latter than to the former. W. N. Hartley. 

Royal College of Science, Dublin, December i. 


“ Weather Charts end Storm Weminge.” 

1 HAVE just been reading Mr. Allan Broun’s review of 
Mr. Robert H. .Scott’s “ Weather Charts and Storm Warnings,” 
in Nature, vol. xiv. p. $66, and note that the reviewer 
says 

"Why, in ail the disquisitions on fluid equilibrium, are the 
constant low (barometric) pressures in the Antarctic regions south 
of 60” neglected? How shall we account for the permanent de¬ 
pression m the neighbourhood of Iceland referred to by the 
author (p. 64)? And, to come to our own country, how will 
cyclonic winds explain the fact that the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere diminishes, on I he average of the whole year, at the rate 
of one-tenth of an inch of mercury for 4” of latitude as we 
proceed northwards 

I have no suggestion to offer respecting the depression near 
Iceland, but the other two—the depression about the .South 
Pole, and the diminution of pressure going northwards io Great 
Britain—are parts of one general fact—namely, the diminution of 
pressure in going from about lat. 30° to either Pole, which, how¬ 
ever, is most marked in the southern hemisphere. This, I think, 
admits of a simple explanation. The zones on each side of the 
equator arc occupied by the trade-winds, blowing from the east ; 
their cause is too well known to neetl statement here. But, by the 
law of reaction, they necessitate the existence of winds of equal 
total force from the west, and those west winds are formed lU the 
regions between the trade-winds and the Poles. Winds blowing 
continuously round the Poles, in the same direction as the enrth^ 
rotation, constitute vortexes, and the^pressure at the bottom of 
the vortex—that is to say, at the earth’s surface—necessarily 
diminishes towards the centre—th»t is to say, towards each Pole. 
The diminution of presaure towards the Pole is much greater in 
the southern than in the northern hemisphere, because in the 
latter the unequal heating of continents and oceans produces 
currents of wind which, though on a large scale, are local 
currents in respect to the entire hemisphere, and tend to break 
up the vortex. 

’The cause I have assigned is a ernr that is to say, it is 

known to exist, and its effect roust be of the nature of the effect 
actually found. Perhaps some of your mathematical corre¬ 
spondent* wiB diacuis the question whether it is of sufficieut 
munitudeto account for the effect. 

Beifait, Dec^ber 3. Joseph John Murphy. 
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The Philippine “ Tamnno." 

IK 1876 I reported in a letter to Dr. Sdater, the ex'Hence of 
a jpecies of Anoa in the Island of Mindoro, on the strength of 
an example of the Tamarao labelled Anm (Upretticernts in a 
Museam at Manilla. Having since seen living specimens of the 
Celebean Anoa, I have no bMilation in affirming that the latter 
animal has not even a su^rficial resemblance to the Tamarao 
which I saw at Manilla. I have now no doiiht that the Tamaian 
of the Manilla Museum is a buffalo,—not, however, an immature 
example of the common buffalo, as has been suggested, but a 
distinct species, with short flattened horns sloping directly 
bnekwards. A. II. hvERETi. 

41 York Terrace, Regent’s Poik. 

A Pheasant attacking a Gamekeeper. 

As the keeper was walking home, a distance of half a mile, 
through the plantations near his cottage, a pheasant flew at him 
tluee times, attacking his legs in a most savage manner. The 
keeper got to his cottage with the pheasant aficr him, and called 
his wife out to witness the incident. 

The keeper was able to secure the pheasant and return it to 
the cover. I should be glad to know if such conduct is 
exceptional on the part of game biriK M. 11 . Maw. 

Walk House, Barrow, Hull, November 30. 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF BIRDS} 


T his magnificent work, consisting of two folio volumes, 
with more than 1700 pages of closely printed text, 
and illustrated by more than thirty artistically executed 
plates, is the latest of the “ Bijdragcn tot de ijicrkunde " 
(“ Contributions to the Knowledge of Animals ”), published 
by the Royal Zoological Society, Natura Artis Afaf;istra, 
of Amsterdam, on its fiftieth anniversary. It is the parting 

f ift to that Society of its grateful author, who, one of 
rof. Gegenbaur’s ablest pupils, now fills the Chair of 
Anatomy in the University of Jena ; and it is needless to 
say that the publication of so monumental a work reflects 
the highest credit upon the Society of Amsterdam. It is 
monumental not merely from its bulk, but chiefly from the 
enormous amount of information it contains, much of it 
bearing upon some of the most deeply-rooted questions of 
importance to the general morphologist, and above all on 
the natural sififinities-Khat is to say, the phylogeny—of 
birds both living and extinct. 

In what follows I make no attempt at a critical review, 
but give as complete a summary as possible of Prof. 
Fuerbringer’s work, nhich I trust will be acceptable to 
English readers, for few of them will have the opportunity 
of seeing these costly and weighty volumes, or the per- 
sieverance to master their contents, and jet it cannot be 
but that many would like to know the results at which the 
author’s investigations have led him to arrive. 

The whole work consists of two parts. 

TAe special part comprises the first 837 pages, and is 
dbvoted to a minute and most comprehensive description 
the bones, nerves, and muscles of the avian shoulder- 
girdle in the widest sense. The investigations extend 
over many hundreds of birds of all orders and families ; 
frequent^ numerous specimens of the same species 
have been examined in order to ascertain the extent of 
individual variability. 

The author justly asks himself if it is not too much to 
eficr such a bewildering mass of mere detail to the public ; 
but ho considers it indispensable that the reader, who may 
aot easily yield acceptance to the generalizations, should 
toe offered the fullest opportunity to re examine the facts 
in detail, and to follow step by step the road which has 
led the author to his conclusions 


> ‘ UiittrsuchuDgen mr Morpho^gic luid Syiunuuik dor Voexal. lugl 
•hi Beitrag mr Aruuoraie Siutut und B«w«gimgik>r8:anr. Vm 1 
Ftterbrinf«r, ProfcMor d«r AnaldnM. und Direkt ir de4 
IfWLtoccii und de« Mu«eum Vrolik <W Ufiitwiifa 


At the same time, it must be borne in mind that the first 
part of the work is not merely descriptive, but that it con¬ 
tains a series of complete essays on the morphology of 
the organs under consideration. The treatment of the 
stipcture, development, and modifications of the sternum, 
fop.^jnstance, takes up not less than 78 pages. In the 
myological part particular attention has been bestowed 
upon the proper naming and homol^izing of the muscles. 

The descriptive detail deposited in the special part has 
been used in the second or generalizing part as the 
material for reflections. These lead {a) to morphological 
results, which are important chiefly for the phylogenesis 
of the skeletal, nervous, and muscular systems ; { 6 ) they 
form a basis for a new systematic arrangement of birds. 
Physiological questions are less dwelt upon, but there are 
numerous contemplations on the theory of flight, and a 
remarkable chapter on cold- and warm-bloodedness. ^ 
The author remarks that the study of the morphology' 
of birds well repays the labour bestowed upon it, not so 
much because of the great or fundamental variety which 
this class of vertebrates exhibits, but rather because 
several organic systems have reached a height of develop¬ 
ment which they have not attained in any other class of 
animals. We often find a richness of organic differentia¬ 
tions within the limits of small groups of birds. It is 
therefore possible to form a Judgment, approaching almost 
to certainty, as to the primary or secondary significance 
of these differences. It is interesting to follow the steps 
which lead to such astonishing heights of specialization. 

Pp, 839 996 are devoted to results and reflections of 
general niorphobglcal importance. For instance, the 
changes in the configuration of the sternum which are 
brought about by the modifications of the muscles of the 
pectoral girdle. There is not unfrequently an apparent 
discord between the passive or skeletal and the active or 
muscular elements ; of these the latter are by far the more 
progressive, so that the more conservative skeletal parts 
have not always kept step with the newly introduced 
changes of the muscles An example of this is afforded 
by the wings. By the reduction of the wing, beginning 
at the distal end, those muscles are first affected which 
arise from the wing bones, next are affected the bones 
themselves, and lastly those muscles which arc inserted 
on the same (p. 855). 

.Syndesmology receives m-uch attention, chiefly by an 
extensive treatment of the shoulder-joint. Joints are 
certainly not formed by the action of the muscles during 
embryonic life, but they are phylogenetically preformed, 
and only during the post-embryonic stages can the finer 
configuration of the joints be modelled and influenced by 
the muscles 

P. 862.—Questions of the greatest importance are in¬ 
volved in the transformation of mere ligamentous con¬ 
nections into symphyses and joints, with the accompanying 
neoblastic appearance of cartilage. This new cartilage 
is either honioblastic or heterobhtstic. It arises from 
latent cartilaginous cells, as is the case with the addition 
of new vertebrae at the end of the Ophidian tail, and prob¬ 
ably with the multiplication of the Cetacean phalanges ; 
or the cartilage is due to transformation of periosteal cells, 
like the patella ulnnris. In such esses the original liga¬ 
ment can be supplanted by bone. On the other hand, the 
clavicle is Bometimes transformed into a ligamentnm 
claviculare. 

Fascia are often strengthened into ayoneuroses and 
into tendons ; they are used as such, ilbt only ^ their 
own muscle, but also by neighbouring ones, and this leads 
to the formation of paratenons or tendinous slips. Birds 
afford numerous instances in which muscles have gaiUM 
extra support by “ anchoring ” themselves to neighbouring 

I fasciee 

Pp. 677-82 treat of sfsamoid bodies, of which, the 
author recognizes three sorts. (1) Skeietogenous sesa- 
. moids, like the pisiform bone, are, strictly speaking, not 
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sesamoid^, as they are retrograded skeletal parts^ which 
in most cases have been preserved by the surrounding 
muscles. (2) Arthrogenous sesamoids, like the os humero- 
scapulare, are derived from the capsule of a joint. (3) 
Tenontogenous or desmogenous, like the patella, are fonfied 
hetcroblastically inside of a tendon. 

The eighth and ninth chapters (pp. 894-947), form a 
critical essay on muscles with regard to their connection 
with the nervous system. After having exhaustively 
criticized the neuro-muscle theory of Kleinenberg, the 
various views of Huxley, those of the brothers Hertwig 
with reference to the ccelom theory, and, lastly, the theory 
of the secondary connection of muscle- and nerve-fibres 
as promulgated by Claus and Chun, the author coiisiders 
the ontogeny, degeneration, and regeneration of muscles 
and nerves. Lastly, he proceeds to attempt a decision 
(pp. 920-41). 

In connection with this attempt stands a discussion of 
the inheritance of acquired faculties, and the confjpuity 
of germinal and somatic plasma. Fuerbringer believes in 
Haeckel’s law of accumulative adaptation through in¬ 
heritance. What the individual has acquired during and 
through its incessant contact with the world can greatly 
influence its descendants ; hence the great importance 
of the investigation of post-embryonic developmental 
changes. Throughout the whole book, Fuerbringer, with¬ 
out denying the importance of the ontogenetic features as 
a recapitulation of the ancestral history, lays more stress 
upon the study and comparison of the adult forms. In 
almost every chapter, we come across instances in which 
the embryonic development does not help to explain 
certain organs; the recapitulation of their previous 
stages is too much hurried or condensed, and at the best 
only that is repeated which had last been acquired. 

Fuerbringer accepts Kleinenberg’s neuro-muscle theory 
as the most probable solution. The whole apparatus, 
which consists of a ganglionic cell, a nervous and a 
muscular fibre, has been developed from one and the same 
cell, and is therefore to be looked upon as one organ. 
The muscle is the end-organ of its nerve, consequently the 
innervation of the muscles forms the most trustworthy 
means for the determination of their homologies. 

Chapter x. (pp. 947-72) deals with the variability of 
muscles. Neither the point of the origin, nor that of 
the insertion, of muscles is a safe guide to their homologies. 
This shows why muscles are almost valueless for the 
determination of the homologies of skeletal parts. 

Pp. 972 91, on the shifting or migration of the ex¬ 
tremities with their girdles along the vertebral axis. This 
shifting has reached its highest degree in birds. Even 
individual and one-sided variations are frequent. As a 
rule, the shifting has been directed backwards, resulting 
in an increase of the length of the neck. Large birds 
show a greaiter ameunt of shifting than the smaller ones 
of the same family. A retrograde or secondary shifting 
towards the head seems to stand in correlation with ihe 
degradation of the wings. Hand in hand with the changes 
of the relative position of the limb and girdle goes a 
change of the whole thorax. Thoracic vertebras are turned 
into cervical, and lumbar into thoracic vertebrae. In most 
cases, but not always, the number of thoracic ribs remains 
the same. It looks as if, roughly speakiitg, the whole trunk 
with all the organs inclosed in it, did slide along the 
vertebral axis. The accompanying metamerical trans¬ 
formation of the plexus brachialis is not efifccted by inter- 
or excalation of nervous segpnents, but by the diminution 
and reduction of one anterior nerve-etem, and the con¬ 
temporary formation and addition of a nerve nearer to 
the posterior end of the plexus. The peripheral parts of 
the plexus retain their configuration in spite of all the 
changes, and since the only trustworthy safe^rd in the 
homologies of spfeal nerves is their number Tmtlje series 
of metameres, two plexuses may be bomodynmnous, 
ahhough, strictly speaking, not homologous. This is 


expressed by the term “ imitatory homodynamy,” more 
happily by “ parhomology.” 

The same considerations apply to the muscles. They, 
together with the nerves, undergo metameric changes 
until they likewise are only parhomologous. The various 
muscles of the shoulder-girdle of a bird with thirteen 
cervical vertebra: may present, in shape, position, and 
distribution of the nerves, features identual with those of a 
bird witli fifteen cervical vertebra:, but still they are only 
parhomologous to each other. 

This metameric transformation cannot, of course, be 
watched on those muscles which arise from the shoulder- 
girdle, but on those which, like the mm. rhomboidales et 
serrati, arise from the trunk, and are inserted into the 
girdle. 'Ihe migration of the whole anterior extremity 
tailwards necessitates first elongation, then a thinning out, 
and even total reduction, of those muscles which extended 
from the neck to the anterior end of the shoulder-giidic. 
In this way the m. levator scapulae of the reptiles has 
become lost by the birds. 

Of course the whole problem of the metameric trans¬ 
formation and new formation of muscles and nerves 
cannot be considered as solved without an explanation of 
the histological changes which are involved in the ques¬ 
tion of the parhomology of the muscles together with their 
nerves. Such an explanation Fuerbringer has not been 
able to present, but lie tries to suggest one by showing 
how we may imagine those changes to take place. 

Most muscles, Fuerbringer argues, are polymeta- 
meric,/e. they receive nervous fibres from two or more 
spinal roots. Moreover, the nerves of the more proximal 
muscles belong chiefly to the pre-axial or anterior, whilst 
those of the distal or more peripheral muscles receive their 
nerves mostly from the post-axial roots of the plexus. The 
author discards the idea that nerve fibres can send out 
buddings into neighbouring new muscles, but thinks that 
in many cases the formation of new muscles and nerve- 
fibres IS muiated by a splitting. This splitting begins 
peripherally with the muscle-fibre, is followed by that of 
the nerve-fibre, and perhaps leads to a division of the 
ganglionic cell. Ganglionic cells with two axial cylinders 
of motory nerves are known to occur. 

Another possible explanation of the increase of the 
number of fibres of one nerve and those of one muscle is 
their derivation from cells which had remained latent in 
an embryonic or primordial condition between the fully 
formed muscle- and nervc-cells. Traces of such prim¬ 
ordial elements Fuerbringer has found between the fibres 
of motory nerves, and between the fibres of fully developed 
muscles, in the latter case they may be identical with the 
myoblasts of other authors. 

Everywhere in nature, in the organism, there is super¬ 
fluity of material. Tissues and organs seem to be trained 
by the struggle for existence in such a way that they 
produce at their beginning an abundance of formative 
germs and cells, of which under ordinary circumstances 
only a small part becomes developed into specifically 
functional tissue cells. The rest remain in their prinu- 
tive embryonic condition. They form stored-up plastic 
material, which may or may not be c-illcd upon to meet 
such extraordinary requirement* as may arise from the 
necessity for the organism to adapt itself to new 
.condition*. 

Still greater is the difficulty when the neomorphism (by 
which word the reviewer has on a previous occasion tried 
to render into English the meaning of the German term 
“ NeubiUuugl'—w'M formation not being exactly identical 
with it) is not confined to the same, but takes place in the 
next following metamere. For instance, when a muscle, 
which previously was innervated by the fibres from the 
15th and ifith spinal nerves, now receives its supply from 
the T5th, l6tb» and 17th nerves, the explanation given 
above Will be ef no avail. The permanent continuity «f 
the two later components of the original neuro-musck 
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cells forbids the assumptiorr of a secondary junction ; in 
our case the junction of fibres of the 17th spinal nerve 
with those fibres of the old muscle which,by miitration or 
by increase m number, have come to be situated on the 
17th metamere. 

Fuerbringer explains these changes by an ingenious 
hypothesis, viz. by a peculi.ar mode of growth, which he 
terms “ growth by metameric opposition or reduction of 
the muscles and nerves.” The primordial extremity was 
perhaps somewhat broader, and extended over a greater 
number of metameres. This surplus of loconiotory 
elements was reduced by the following concentration of 
the limb, but not so completely that those metameres did 
not in later generations retain j'z mettiir the faculty of re¬ 
producing some of the nearly lost elements in a primitive 
condition. 'I'he reduction of these germs, th.at are not 
called upon, would become complete, they would lost, 
but for the particular stimulus which they and their meta- 
meres receive from the extremity. The real nature of the 
interdependence between a stimulus and us effect is still 
an obscure problem ; but we can imagine that the shifting 
limb exercised a stimulating influence upon the newly 
overlaid metameres, and that this stimulus awakened the 
latent nerve-muscle germs, which then joined the already- 
existing apparatus of the .ipproaching limb. Such latent 
germs, when once stalled into activity, may well be re¬ 
quired to fully develop in order to make up for the reduc¬ 
tion of the motory elements at the opposite end of the 
limb. As a support for this speculation, Fuerbringer 
alludes to the fact that the anterior limb of birds now 
tends to shift backwards, and it is the last root of the 
brachial plexus which contains relatively the greatest 
number of those immeasurably fine elements that he 
is inclined to consider as latent germs. The absolutely 
gradual mode of growth, which this metameric apparition 
postulates, makes it less perplexing that parts which are 
only parhoinologous should be the very counterfeits of 
each other. 

Pp. 984-91. What has caused the backward shifting 
of the anterior extremitv ? To inouire into the causation 
of the length of the neck means the same problem m a 
different form. A correlation between the length of the 
neck and that of the legs is not always there, e.g. swans. 
The assumption of intercalation of vertebra; is still un¬ 
justifiable, being quite unsupported by proofs. There 
remain lengthening of the single vertebra; and the shifting 
of the extremity along the axis. 

In stretching our neck, we bring into play chiefly two 
sets of muscles, viz. the extensors of the neck and the 
depressors of the shoulder and anterior limb. There is 
no reason for assuming that the ancestors of recent birds 
did not effect the stretching of their necks in the same 
way. Continued habit results in permanent conditions. 
In a well-e.xtended neck the vcrtcbi.c are in more perfect 
equilibrium and in conditions more favourable to their 
nutrition and growth than if the neck were much curved 
and doubled up. The pectoral girdle, the sternum, and 
the whole anterior limb of birds are tn toto retracted by 
the incessant pulling of the mm. rhomboides, serrali, 
latissimus dorsi, and the abdominal muscles, the latter so 
far as they are attached to the sternum. Many of the 
thoracic muscles show a pronounced tendency to extend 
their origin tailwards. As a rule, large birds possess 
more cervical vertebra than smaller birds, and they are 
noteworthy for their soaring and more lasting inode of 
flight. During the time that the wings are not moved, 
but are kept in a spread-out position, they offer a greater 
resistance to the air than the far smaller but heavier bulk 
of the body. The momentum gained by the body will there¬ 
fore tend to move the latter forwards with more velocity 
than the resisting wings. In other words, the wings will 
remain behind the body, and the strain produced by this 
difference in equilibrium will act upon the ribs, since 
these form the weakest connection of the sternum -|- 


shoulder-girdlc -j- wing with the rest of the body. The 
anterior thoracic ribs will lose their sterno-costal charac- 
I ter,.and be transformed into cervical ribs, i.e. the neck is 
lengthened, and the whole pectoral girdle, with the whole 
apparatus of flight, will be shifted backwards. The 
reduction of thoracic into cervical ribs can be proved on 
grounds independent of this question. The long necks 
of the Ratite birds seem to offer a serious objection 
to the view just explained, but Fuerbringer pleads in 
another part of his work (p. 1504) for their being descend¬ 
ants of birds which possessed well-developed power of 
flight. 

I’p. 99«'95 contain some remarkable observations about 
the sue of birds. On the whole, small birds show more 
primitive and simpler conditions of structure, whilst the 
larger members of the same group exhibit a more one¬ 
sided development, and consequently greater deviation 
from the common stock. The first birds were probably 
smaller than Archa optcryx. Reptiles and mammals show 
likewise in theii earlier and smaller types more primitive 
features than do their larger descendants. It is there¬ 
fore the study of the .smaller members within given groups 
of animals which promises the best results as to their 
phytogeny. H. Gadow. 

{To be continued) 


STATISTICS OF THE UHITISH 
ASSOC/A TWN. 

TT may prove instructive to see, in diagram-form, some 
statistics connected with the history of the British 
Association. We go back only to 1850 (the Association, 
It IS known, dates from 1831), and our curves relate to 
the total attendance in each year to the present, to 
attendance of ladies, and to grants in aid of scientific 
research. 

As regards attendance, it will be seen that the 
maximum is that of the Manchester meeting in 1887, 
the figure 3S38 liaving been then reached. Newcastle, 
in 1863, comes next, with 3335 ; then Manchester again, 
in i86i, with 313,3. The curve reaches high points also 
in the case of Liverpool in 1870, Glasgow in 1876, 
-Southport in 1883, &c. 

On the other hand, we find the curve reaching its 
lowest, in this period, at Ipswich, in 1851, with 710; 
while Hull, in 1853, Swansea in 1880, Cheltenham in 
1856, Cambridge m 1863, and Plymouth m 1877, 
furnish other low points, in rising series. 

The general course of the curve seems to be that of 
rise to a maxmuim at Newcastle in 1863, then descent to 
Swansea in 1880, followed by another rise to the peak 
representing Manchester in 18S7. The meeting at Mon¬ 
treal (m 1884) It will be seen, takes a fairly good position 
as to numbers (i777)- 

Several places had a second visit in the period con¬ 
sidered (not necessarily second in the whole senes); these 
are indicated by figures after the abbreviated names. 
How do those repeated visits compare with the earlier? 
In general, the second visit considerably exceeds the 
first in numbers. But m the case of Aberdeen the 
second figure (2203) is less than the first (2564) ; and 
the same holds for Bath, 1950 this year, as against 
2802 in 1864, The former Bath meeting had no doubt 
exceptional attractions in the visit of Livin|:stone, &c. 
The earlier Aberdeen meeting was presided over by the 
Prince Consort. 

Of the total number, something like one-half are 
usually associates for the year (paying £1), the others 
annual or life members, ladies, and foreigners. These 
groups do not call for special remark here ; but we have 
given a curve of ladies’ attendance, as there is room for 
It, and It IS somewhat curious. It seems to have a 
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slightly downward tendency from the maximum of 1058 
at Bath in 1864. Whether this has any significance as 
revealing change of character in the Association (de¬ 
terioration or otherwise) we cannot say. Subjects of 
discussion within the range of average feminine compre¬ 
hension and interest, have not, we think, been growing in 
scarcity of late, but rather the reverse. 

We might note the much smaller attendance of ladies 


at M.inchester in 1887 (viz. 493) than in 1861 (viz. 791), 
though the geneial altenclance was much larger in the 
l.iter year. Again, more ladies attend the meetings in a 
place like Bath than in one like Newcastle, while the 
total attendance is greater at the latter; this is only 
natural. In Brighton, as compared with Liverpool, 
similarly, there is a laiger proportional attendance of 
ladies. And further discrepancies between the two 



curves will be found on examination. The minimum ! A curve of the yearly income corresponds, in the main, 
attendance of ladies was at Montreal in 1884, viz. 74. ' with that of the attendance. 

In the dotted curve showing grants of money for The history of an institution, clearly comprehended, 
research, we find a rapid rise to a m.-iximum in 1868, should furnish hints as to how the welfare of the latter 
when 1940 was paid ; then a rapid fall to/47O in 1881 ; may best be promoted in the future. Should the teaching 
after which the curve mounts again to ,^1645 this year, i of our diagram in this relation be educed through discus- 
In 1873 the grant to Kew Observatory fell from to ■ sion in the columns of Nail're, it may serve a good 
.^300, and the following year it dlsappeais. : purpose. 
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THE MOVEMENTS OF CYCLONIC AREAS} 


'^HE Mctcoroloj'ical Council having undertaken a 
4 special discussion of the weather over the North 
Atlantic and adjacent continents for the thirteen months 
ending with August 1883, the period agreed upon for the 
international circumpolar observations, the preparation 
of the synoptic charts for the same area originally com¬ 
menced by Captain Hoffniejer, and since his death 
carried on conjointly by the Institute at Copenhagen and 
the Seewarte at Hamburg, was suspended for the time, 
and a new series was started from September 1, 1883. 
The chart* are issued in Quarterly volumes, and the 
“ Vierteiljatrs-Wetter-Rundschau ” is a carefully-prepared 
swnWBwry wf the principal meteorological features in each 
vohnse, to which is added a critical examination of the 
loutcs followed by sailing-ships from Europe to and from 
America, and to and from the equator, with tables showing 
the ttme occupied by each ship in sailing between certain 
iaititodes and longitudes. Passage tables have always been 
a fawonroe study with mariners. Here there are hundreds 
of voyages tabulated in order of date, so that the sailing 
anahties of several ships are comparable from being under 
tM same conditions of weather, and the value of the 
tables IS therefore greatly enhanced. 

The novel point in the work, howet'er, is the introduc¬ 
tion by Dr. Kbppen of a new system of discussing the 
paths of storms, for some years past, meteorologists 
have been slowly coming round to the opinion that anti- 
cyclonic areas exercise a very important influence on the 
iiMJvemems of cyclones) indeed, it may be safely asserted 
that the laater are almost entirely dependent upon the 
former for every stage of their progress. But although 
this is daily becoming pawe manifest, little has been done 
in the way of improvtnfg our mode of tracking cyclones. 
Odinary track-charts represent the paths of storms 
dnring fixed periods of a calendar month, as if those 
of the early days were comparable with those of the end 
of the month—that the tracks, in fact, were legulated by 
time rather than by changing circumstances. A month’s 
stomKtraclcs are so numerous, the direction of translation 
so varied, disturbances travellhig in every conceivable 
direction—north, sooth, east, and west—and twisting 
round and round within a small radius, that to trace an 
indivrdiiad disturbance is a w'ork of no small difficulty. 
Even when the tangle is unravelled, there is nothing on 
the chart to show why one storm travels direct across the 
AthtMic to Europe in two or three days, another takes 
ton or eleven days, while others dart off through Davis 
Strait or by the east coast of Greenland (o the Arctic 
regions ; and the consequence is that we are left entirely 
to tbeonaing to explain the different movements, and 
theory has generally sought for the cause within the 
cyclones themselves. The more we examine synchronous 
weather charts the more patent is it that cyclonic areas 
are strictly limited in their movements, both in rate and 
direction, by the surrounding conditions. 

In Nature, vol. xxxiii. p. 206, a diagram is given 
sbowmg the track of a low-pressure system and its 
irtfloencmig anticyclone, the position of the lowest and of 
the hqfhest baaemerer being indicated for each day. In 
the voieme for 1880 of “ Aws dem Archiv der Seewarte,’’ 
the daily positions of the cyckmic centres for the first 
three months of 1878 are given, but the movement of 
maximum pressure is shown by a simple line without any 
indication of the position e^ery twenty-four hours. Dr. 
Khppen has considerably improved on these plans. He 
has before him the daily charts for several weeks, and finds 
that for a number of consecutive days there is a general 
resemblance in the distribution of high and low pressure 


' " Vierteljiihrs-Wtllcr-RundKhau (.n<)»rH.-ndi'ertll»lKhcn , 
W«ti»rk«rten fftr den Nord»il»mi»<!h*n Ocean d«» Dimseben Meiaco 
loaiilchen In«uiul» mid der Daucachen Seawarle." Haro i to 5, Septambel 
isi* to November 18^4, with 41 Chant. (Berlin; Mittler nnd Sohn, 
1887 -le.) 


areas, the former almost stationary, the latter travelling 
along on the edges of the anticyclones. He selects the 
ruling type for the whole area of the charts, and then 
proceeds to lepresent the period of the type tm one 
chart, the number of such period* in the twelve months 
ending with August 1884 being fifty-seven, ranging from 
three to eleven days each. The movements of the 
cyclones during the type are represented by lines joining 
the ascertained ^positions cacb day, and by a simple 
arrangement the lowest pressure and the force of the 
wind aie represented daily. The anticyclones are treated 
differenlly, they are considered as practically stationary, 
and the isobar of 765 mm. (30T2inches) be ng fotmd on the 
charts every day, it has been adopted as the r^iresenta- 
tive of the high-pressure systems. This isobar for tbb 
several days of the type produces a mean hae wbicli 
shows the average position of the anticyclone during tbo 
period The maximum barometric values arc shown near 
the centre, .and also the direction in which the highest 
pressures moved, as in the volume already alluded to. 

An examin.ation of the results as shown by this method 
indicates that the question of storm tracking has been 
greatly simplified. Instead of twelve monthly charts foil 
of tangled curves exhausting our patience to unravel them, 
we have about five for each month, the paths of disturb¬ 
ances during the prevalence of a type not varying greatly, 
and individual c.ises are followed without difficnhy. The 
question of expense in lithographing the charts has ap¬ 
parently compelled Dr. Kbppen to represent two, and 
even three, types on one chart, which tends to cosfasion ; 
.ind if moie of this kind of work is to be done, ft will be 
well to strain a point to give each period bv itself, so as 
not to perplex those who only occasionally deal with such 
charts. There are, however, several single periods to 
which a chart has been dex’oted, and a study of these ortly 
will suffice to convince us that an advance in the right 
direction has been made. Take the sixth and seventh 
charts representing the conditions between October 26 
and November i, and November 2 to 10, 1883, asvd the 
importance of the work is at once apparent. In the 
former the perm.ment anticyclone over the oceam is well 
south, while the European anticyclone covers aJt but the 
most northern parts of Scandinavia and Ruwia. The 
cyclones follow a well-marked path from Aswerica 
to IcelaM smd the White Sea. In cbe second case the 
Atlantic aMicyclone is farther north, and the Etiropean 
area has moved away to the eastward, andibltM^iig with 
these changes, the disturbances have also moditeo their 
directions. Speaking very generally, storm areas run 
parallel with the edge of the anticyclone. According to 
the position of the latter so do the cyclones aidvaince, 
recede, or stand still. We see that land does n« seem to 
offer any resist.mce to the advance of a storm a>rea, the 
changes of direction in mid ocean being quite as fresjaent 
as near the land. Tropical storms may eMber mandi due 
north, curve round by the American coast, or proceed to 
tbe western side of the Gulf of Mexico, and then cross the 
American continent to tbe Atlantic; but in each case we 
find the position of the anticyclone to govern the course 
followed. Erom a similar cause tbe rate of nunveiiMnt is 
also affected, varying quite as much on tbe le«id sorface 
of the sea as in the midst of mountauicms i.iii*itillci0H, In 
tbe chart for March 30 to April ii, 1884, the awti^done.s. 
over Europe, the Atlantic, Greenland, and America fornt 
a barrier allowing no means of escape for the disturbance 
which is seen to wind .iboiit from Davis Stfait to the 
coast of Ireland and back again to the neighbourhood of 
its starting-point. The question of direction and rate, 
therefore, depends largely upon the position and stability 
of the .anticyclones ; and if we can m any way discover 
the resisting power of the latter vie should no doubt 
greatly increase our ability to foiecast changes. For the 
purposes of storm-wara^s, it seems to be quite as neces¬ 
sary to know the coadteient over Eaetem as ever Weetcra 
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Europe, because it is on the existence or non-existence of 
anticyclonic areas over Russia that bad weather may 
either steer clear of our coasts, or pass clean over us and 
cause enormous damage to life and property. 

Dr. KSppen’s adaptation of composite portr.aiture for 
anticyclones will, when fully developed, doubtless lead to 
the discovery of principles which must be of considerable 
practical importance in our every-day life, and meteoro¬ 
logists should direct their attention to the discovery of 
some law which will indicate the approach of a change 
m the distribution of high barometer readings. At 
present we know absolutely nothing of what is ttiking 
place over the Atlantic out of sight of our own roasts, and 
the ordinary weather-charts cover such a small extent of 
North-Western Europe that they do not give us a fair 
idea of what the conditions are to the eastward. As the 
facts indicated become more fully known, we shall 
probably see an extension of the Weatlier Report area, 
and a corresponding improvement in forecasting. 

The " Vierteljahrs-Wetter-Rundschau” appeared origin¬ 
ally in various numbers of the Annalen der Hydrogniphie 
und Maritimcn Meteondogie, the official publication of 
the Deutsche .Seewarte, and are now rcpiinted in separate 
form. 


NOTES. 

The members of the “ Provisional Committee " appointed at 
the International Geological Congress m London, with reference 
to preparations for the next meeting of the Congress at Phila¬ 
delphia, met at New Haven on Thursday, November 15. All 
were present except Dr. T. .Sterry llimi, who was confined to 
New York by illness. By vote, twenty-four members of the 
Permanent'or Oiganiziiig Committee were appointed, as fol¬ 
lows •—€. A. Ashburner, J. C. Branner, T C. Chamberlin, 
G. 11. Cook, J. D. Dana, W. M. Davis, C. K. Dutton, G K. 
Gilbert, James Hall, A. Heilprin, C. II. Hitchcock, Joseph 
LeConte, Dr, J. Leidy, J. P. I.esley, O. C. Marsh, I. S New- 
tierry, J. W. Powell, J. R. Procter, N. S Shaler, J F Steven¬ 
son, C. D. Walcott, R. P. Whitfield, H. S Williams, 
Alexander Wmchell. The Conrmittee has power to add to its 
namber. Dr. J. .S. Newberry was appointed temporary Chair¬ 
man With this action, the duties of the IVovisionaLCommiuee 
ended. The first meeting of the Permanent Committee will be 
held in Washing'on in the month of April. One of the publi¬ 
cations presented to the recent session of the Congress in 
London was a voluminous Report on some important questions 
in American stratigrophical geology. We learn from an article 
in the December namber of the Ainduati Jminial vf SJtnce, by 
Prof, Dana, that, in his opinion, the views of the great majority 
■of American geologUts are not fairly represented in that Report. 
The Committee now appointed will certainly be regarded by 
geologists In Europe as a thoroughly representative one, which 
will, no donbt, take good care that the general body of geological 
opinion In the United States shall be adequately put before the 
world at the Pfadadelphia meeting. 

On Tuesday the completion of the ninth edition of the '• Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica ” was celebrated by a dinner given by Dr. W. 
Robertson Smith, the editor, in the hall of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Upwards of a hnndred contributors were present, 
and among them were many eminent men of science. Respond¬ 
ing for “ Science," Dr. Archibald Gcikie said the old limitb 
within which cttltnre wis confined had pr rved to be altogether 
too small for the progress of the present day. The soldiers of 
the republic of scienee had sometimes been accused of n strong 
dMire to attack University culture and carry it liy storm. For 
ills part he wiahed that it might stand, hut that no barrier should 
be interposed against the freest communion between-tj^e people 
nside and the newer and wider ci y around their borders. J 


An Anthropological Congress is to be held at Vienna during 
August next. 

An im|]ortant paper by Prof. Virchow, on “ Land and Peo,>Ie 
in Ancient and Modem Egypt," appears in the current number 
of the Transactions of the Berlin Gesellschafl fur Erdkunde, 
It embodies some of the results of Prof. Virchow’s ethnological 
researches during his recent visit to Egypt. It has hitherto been 
thought that the fellaheen of to-day are of exactly the same 
physical type .is that of the most ancient known Egyptian 
population. Prof. Virchow, however, holds that the evidence 
afforded by the oldest sculpture, as well as by the skulls of 
the eailiest period, tends to show that the primitive type in 
Egypt was brachycephahe, whereas the types which exist at the 
present time, .and liave existed for ages, arc dolichocephalic and 
mesoceph.ilic. Whether the change was pr.iduced by tlic in¬ 
fluence of environment, or by the influx of new i.accs, cannot, 
according to Prof. Virchow, be definitely determined by the 
evidence at present at our disposal; but, of the two views, the 
latter, he thinks, is the more probable. 

The inaugur.xl lecture delivered before file University of 
I Glasgow by 1‘rof. Max Muller, as Lord Gifford’s Lecturer in 
Natural Theology, has just been published tiy Messrs. Longman', 
Gicen, and Co. In this lecture, Piof. -Muller presents a most 
interesting account of the uleas which have regulated the work 
of his life. His cinception of “ the science of religion” will 
seive as the test, and, he hopes, the confirmation, of his theories 
relating to language, mythology, and ih night. 

The New England Meteorological .Society proposes to have 
a Loan Exhibition of Meteorological Apparatus, Photographs, 
&c., at the Institute of Technology, Boston, in connection with 
its fourteenth regular meeting iu January 1SS9 The Society 
has issued a reipiest for contrib itions. 

Tub Report of the Norwegian party of the International 
Polar Investigation contains the resulu of the observations 
which were made according to the programme decided upon at 
the Polar Conference at St. Petersburg, in August iSSt. The 
observations were made at Bossekop in Alten, in lat, 05“ 58' N. 
and long. 23* 15' E. of Greenwich. The first volume, issued in 
1887, contains the astronomical and meteoiological observations, 
and the second volume (Christiania, 18S8) gives the results of 
the magnetic determinations and observations of auroi.v. In 
the meteorological section, tables are given of the hourly 
readings of the temperature and humidity of the air, height of 
barometer, direction of winds and nature of clouds, extending 
from August i88a to August 1883 inclusive, and concluding 
with monthly averages. In vol ii. are given the records of the 
determinations of the magnetic declination and hoiuontal and 
vertical intensity. These were male fortnightly during tht 
year, at intervals of five minutes during the day, so that the 
caiefiilly-cxeculed curves expressing the results of the observa- 
tions are very detailed and convenient for camjiarison with the 
complete descriptions of auroral displays, the records of which 
are also contained m this volume. No doubt these results will 
be of great service in correlating aurora- with magnetic 
disturbances. 

Thk Royal Meteorological Society has published its “Meteoro¬ 
logical Record’’ for the first quarter of this year, containing the 
monthly results of observations made at its stations, with remarks 
on the weather by Mr. W. Marrott. I'he Society commenced 
the organization of stations on a uniform plan in 1874, and these 
were supplemented by another class of stations, termed climato¬ 
logical, in 1880. Since 1881 the results have been published in 
a separate form under the aliove title. A map of the stations is 
issued annuidly, and shows that they are fairly well distributed, 
except-in Wales. In addition to the monthly results, t.ablet of 
daily rainfall are given for a number of station'*, and of the 
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daily temperature and Bunabine in London and the suburbs. The 
monthly values published by the Registrar-General are also 
appended, and the whole forms a valuable record of the 
meteorological statistics of England and Wales, issued well up 
to date. 

At the meeting of the French Meteorological Society on 
November 6, M. Lemoine presented a summary of the rainfall 
observations of the basin of the Seine in 1887. He stated that 
the rainfall was everywhere below the average ; in the Depart¬ 
ment of the Seine-Inferieure the totals for the year were the 
lowest in a series of twenty-one years. M. Renou stated that 
the late M. Hervrf-Mangon having expressed the wish that his 
observations made at Ste.-Marie-du-Mont should be published, 
Mme. Mongon bad handed them over to him for publication at 
her expense. M. Renou presented a note on the temperature 
of Octolier at Paris since 1757. He |)oinled out that during the 
last 130 years the month of October presented either a low or a 
high mean every twenty or twenty-five years. Means as low as 
that for October 1887, vix. 44° i, were very rare. Since 1757 
the lowest averages for October had occurred in 1784 (4S’‘3), 
and 1817 (4S°'t). 

Biologists will be glad to learn that the posthumous works of 
the late M. Severtsoffare being issued by M. Menxbier, at Mo.scow, 
and that a new part has been added this year to the part which ap¬ 
peared in 1886. Severtsoff not only was a first-inie soologist and 
explorer of unbeaten tracts in Turkestan ; he was also a powerful 
thinker, and everything wrote about the philosophy of toology 
deserves attention Unhappily, his (requeut expeditions to 
Central Asia rendered it impossible for him to bring to an end 
the works of a general character which he was preparing. He 
had begun an “Ornithology of Turkestan,” based upon his 
exceedingly rich collection of birds, which contains no less than 
from 12,000 to 13,000 specimens. This work will be completed 
by M. Menzbier, and it could not have been put into better 
hands. As for the two parts of his “ Posthumous Works ” 
(Mimoirts di !a Sor. dts Natuy. de Mouyu, vol. xv. fascs 3 and 
5), they consist of two papers: one in German, on two in¬ 
sufficiently known .species of Russian hunting hawks 
grtbnitzky, n. sp,, and I/itryfalco iiiaUiiHs, .Scv. ct Menzbier); 
and the other, in I'rench, on variations due to age of the I’ala;- 
arctic Aquilina:, and the taxonomic importance of those varia¬ 
tions. The former contains, besides the description of the two 
sjsecies (with coloured plates), a sketch of the geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the Icelandian, Norwegian, Uialian, and Labradorian 
species of Mitrofaho. The second paper contains, first, a dis¬ 
cussion of some principles of ziKiIogicat classification, being an 
answer to Dr. Steliohm's reproach of having "loo closely 
followed the stc))s of the elder Brehm.” and of having aimed at 
" hitting the happy medium between ‘lumpers'and ‘splitters.’” 
This is followed by a discussion of the natural extent of the family 
of Agui/tna (which, according to Severtsoff, must include only the 
three genera, Aquila, Hahoftos, and Milvus) s the geographical 
distribution of alt known species of the Aguiltntr ; and finally, 
the description of those specie* which Severtsoff had himsdf 
studied closely in the field,—special aueniion being given to the 
variations of coloration dependent upon the age of the individuals 
Seven beautifully coloured plates accompany the work. 

We have received the twelfth volume of the systenuuic 
Catalogue of the Museum of Natural History of the Netherlands. 
The present volume deals with Maniniifers, and has been 
compiled by Jentink. No fewer than 5379 individuals, 
representing 900 species of Mammifcra, are enumerated in this 
Catalogue. M. Jentink liopes that his work may be of ser¬ 
vice to zoologists by enabling them to see what rare or inter¬ 
esting species are 10 be found in the National Museum, the 


value of which, in this particular branch, has not- hithertov 
apparently, been sufficiently sppreciated. , 

A PAPKR on “ Energy and Vision,” by Prof. S, P. Langley, 
was read by abstract before the American National Academy of 
Sciences on April 19 lost. This paper was printed in the 
November number of the Arntriran youmal of Scittut, and has 
now been separately issued. The wriMr does not profess any 
competence in physiological optics, and (loints out that his obser¬ 
vations, and the conclusions reached from them, are both to be 
understood from the purely physical point of view. This being 
premised, he summarizes theMper in the following conclusions:— 
“ The time required for the distinct perception of an excessively 
faint light is about one half-second. A relatively veiy long time 
is, however, needed for the recovery of sensitiveness after ex¬ 
posure to a bright light, and the time demanded for this restoration 
of complete visual power appears to be the greatest when the 
light to be perceived is of a violet colour. Tkt vistutl ifftct pro- 
duttd hy any givtn, coiifljiil amount of emrgy varus enormously 
aeeording to the colour of the hyht t u question, 11 varies consider¬ 
ably between eyes which may ordinarily be called normal ones, 
but an average gives the following proportionate result for seven 
isoinls in the normal spectrum, whose wave-lengths correspond 
approximately with those of the ordinary colour divisions, where 
unity IS the amount of energy (about , erg) required to make 
us see light in the crimson of the spectrum near A, and where 
the six preceding wave-lengths given correspond approxi¬ 
mately to the si\ colours—violet, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
led. ; 

Colour Violet Blue C.reen Yellow. Otanee. Red- ^Sfens. 



Since wc can recognize colour still deeper than this crimson, it 
appears that the same amount of energy may produce at lea^f 
100,000 times the visual effect in one colour of the sjiectrnm that 
It does in another, and lhat the vts viva of the waves whose 
length IS o 75*-, arrested by the ordinary retina, represents work 
done m giving rise to the sensation of crimson light of 
©•0000000000003 horse |>owcr, or about O'OOI of an erg, 
while the seiiiniion of green can be produced by o’oooooooi 

.\ NEW and highly interesting methcxl of obtaining gaseous 
carbon oxysulphide, COS, perfectly pure and in large quantities, 
has licen discovered by M. Arm and Gautier. The methods of 
preparing this gas already known are somewhat difficult to 
carry out, and the only effectual means of purifying it from the 
persistent presence of carlxm disulphide vapour with which we 
have been hitherto acquainteil, is by utilizing the fact lhat carbon 
disulphide is absorbed by triethyl pliosphine, a most costly re¬ 
agent M. Gautier’s new method is extremely simple. A large 
porcelain tube is partially filled with calcined.kaolin, the purest 
variety of natural silicate of alumina, and heated to whiteness in 
a good furnace. The air having been first expelled by means of 
a current of carbon dioxide, a gentle stream of dry carbon dlttd- 
phide vapour is allowed to slowly pass through the tube. The 
mixture of gases which issues from the tube is found to consist 
of « little over 60 per cent, of carbon oxysulphide, and about 
3S per cent, of carbonic oxide, together with traces of carbon 
dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen, and a slight excelt) of vapour 
of carbon disulphide. This mixture is now passed (l) through a 
flask half filled with iced water, in which is deposited the greater 
portion of the excess of carbon disulphide ;'(2) through a wash- 
bottle containing potash solution, which absorbs carbon ditrxide 
and sulphuretted hydrogen ; (3) through a solution of cuprous 
chloride in hydrochloric acid, which removes the carbonic oxide ; 
(4) through an alcoholic 12 per cent, solution of cniline, which 
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UkM up the Uat tnkces of owboo'^UnlpbiJe, with formetion, ac¬ 
cording to HofmadB, of niphoMliphea^l-or^ CS(NU. C«H,),; 
and finally (5) thro^ an ordinaiy drying tidtecoataining pumice 
and'aolphuric acid. The gaa which iawea‘ from the apparalui 
that arranged it found on analyiii, provided the mott ordinary 
precaution! ate taken not to allow the patiage of too rapid a 
ttream, to coniitt Of chemically pttre carbon oayiulphide. A« 
regard! what happens la the kaolin tube, on allowing it to cool 
in contact with the mbdure of gates and afterwards carefully 
breaking it, at the end from whleh the gat issued a quantity of 
brilliant white needles of dfticon sulphide, SiS„ are found par¬ 
tially obstructing the tube. In place of the kaolin is found a 
graphitic matt studded with very hard tolerably large crystals of 
a lubstance which evolves sulphuretted hydrogen in contact with 
moist air, and is decomposed by water with precipitation of 
gelatinous aluminic and silicic hydrates. This most interesting 
substance is in reality a sulpho-silicatc of alumina, or a kaolin 
in which oxygen hat been replaced by sulphur, thus opening up 
the wide prospect of the formation of a whole seriet of sulpho- 
silicates in which the oxygen of natural silicates it replaced by 
sulphur. 

A WORK on the telephone, by Mr. W. H. Preece and Hr. 
Julius Maier, which has long been in preparation, will be pub¬ 
lished in the course of a week or two by Messrs. Whittaker and 
Co., at a volume in their “ Specialists’ Series.” A work on 
manures will be published shortly in the same series. Its author 
is Dr. A. B. Griffiths, Principal of the School of Science, Lin¬ 
coln.’ ifr. G. R. Bodmer has in the press a practical treatise 
on hydliwUc motors, which will also form a volume of the 
” Spadi^ts’ Series.” 

The CatiJathian Club in Transylvania, which was founded in 
1880, hat now about 1600 members. Its object is to investigate 
the Transylvanian Alps, and to construct good roails and 
refuges. The Club ihtends to erect at Ilcrmannstadt a Museum 
for it! library, and for maps, plant, photographic views of the 
Carpathians, and ethnological and natural history objects. 

The Liverpool Science Students’ Association hat issued its 
Report for the session 1887-88. Acconling to the Committee, 
the condition of the Society, as regards lioth the number of its 
members and the character of its work, is eminently satisfactory. 
The papers read at the evening meetings were, we are told, “ of 
a high character, evidencing much careful observation and patient 
investigation.” 

A REPORT from Elba states that the whole of the island is 
infected by Phylloxera. In Toscana the efforts to check the 
plague have as yet proved unsuccessful. The insect has also 
made its appearance at Parmi, in Calabria, at Novara, and at 
Cervo in Liguria. Reports from the neighbourhood of San 
Remo and from Lombardy state that the infected areas are 
constantly increasing. 

During the last summer, Washington and other eastern 
cities of the United States were exceptionally free from the 
attacks of “shade-tree pests.” Elm.leaf beetles were not 
nearly so numerous as utual. In recording this fact m Insect 
life—a useful publication lately started by the United States 
Department of Agriculture—the writer refers to “an occurrence 
which shows how careful one must be in drawing conclusions 
from experiments to destroy insects.” "Counting,” he says, 
“ upon the ordinary appearance of the elm-leaf beetle, we 
sprayed the trees in our garden with London purple early in the 
summer, and at no damage was done, we were quite of the 
opinion that the spraying had been a success until, later, we 
noticed that untprayed trees were quite free also. In the same 
way a gentleman came to us toward the end of the Seaton and 
informed us that he had completely protected bis tren, by 


spraying the grass under them with Paris green, his tyees fur the 
first time in several years having retained the verdure of their 

At a recent meeting of the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales, Mr. C, W. De Wis read a paper presenting “A 
Glimpse of the Post-Tertiary Avi-fauna of Queensland.” He 
described such bird-remains as can with confidence be referred 
to known genera, from the Chinchilla deposits. Darling Downs, 
Queensland. The fossiliferous beds, which have been exposed 
by floods in the bonks of the Condaminc River, have yielded the 
remains of mollusks, fresh-water fishes, alligators, turtles, and 
terrestrial vertebrates ; whence it may be inferred that the 
locality was once the site of a densely populated water-course or 
basin. In keeping with this it might have been anticipated that 
the birds whose remains have so far come to light would belong 
for the most part to tribes which haunt the margins or explore 
the waters of lakes and rivers. And this turns out to be the 
case, for, with one or two more or less doubtful exceptions, the 
nine species described are referable to birds of no higher grade 
than the old order Grallatorrs, the majority of them belonging 
chiefly to the Anseres and Rallidse. 

The last issue of the Mitthnluugen of the German Asiatic 
.Society of Japan (Heft 39, Band iv.) contains a long account 
of the remote Chinese province of Kansu, by Herr von 
Kreilncr, who is known to many readers as a member of the 
Srehenyi Expedition to tlie borders of Tibet about twelve years 
ago, and the author of an account of the explorations then 
made, entitled “ Im Fernen Osten.” The writer describes the 
geography of the province in three sections : (l) North-Western 
Kansu, ^longing to the Gobi and Shamo deserts ; (j) the 
central and north-eastern districts, which are drained by the 
Hoang-ho or Yellow River ; and (3) Southern Kansu, belonging 
to the Yang-t'ze drainage area. One feature of the paper is a 
picturesque account of the loexs districts of the province. Prof. 
Fesca describes briefly two works of his on Japanese agriculture, 
and the agricultural capacities of the country, which have 
recently appeared. \ third paper, also short, contains the 
results of an investigation into the chemical elianges produced 
m tea by the process of “ firing,” a species of roasting which 
the leaf undergoes after it is picked, and liefore shipment to 

In the signature of the letter entitled “The Pasteur Institute,” 
printed in Nat ure last week, for Parkyr/" read Parky«. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Philippine Paradoxures {Puradoxurus 
philippensis) from the Philippine Islands, presented by Mr. G. 
P. Ogg ; n Brazilian Tapir (Taping amencanus 6 ) from ihe 
Province of Parana, South America, presented by Mr. Anthony 
Taafe; a Long-fronted Gerbille {GerMllus longifrons) from 
Western Asia, presented by Mr. I.4oneI Hanbury; a Meyer’s 
Parrot {PacKephatus meyei-i) from East Africa, presented by Dr. 
Hugh Eiaton, F.G.S. ; two Common Quails (Coturmx lOW- 
tnunis), European, presented by Mr. W. H. St. Quintin, 
F.Z.S. ; a Common Guillemot {lomi'ta trOite), British, presented 
by Mr. E. Hart, F.Z.S. ; a Moorish Gecko (Tarentola maun- 
tamca) from the South of France, presented by Mr. J. C. War- 
bury; an Indian Crocodile {Crocodilus palmtni), a Hawks-billed 
Turtle (Chehnetmbricata) from the Philippine. Islands, presented 
by CaptaimJ. Sommes ; a Black Salamander (SaUtntandra ntra), 
European, presented by Mr. G. A. Boulonger, F. Z.S. ; a Bald- 
headed Chimpanzee {^AnthrepopithecH^ catvus 9} from the 
Gaboon, three Dwarf Chameleons {C/tamirUan pumilm) from 
South Africa, deposited ; a Molucca Deer (Ctrvtts melnCifHsis), 
bom in the Gardens. 
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Comet 1888 / (Barnard, Septimbrr a).—The follow- 
in(5 ephemeris for thii comet for Greenwich midnight ii in 
continuation of that given in Nature, vol. xaXix. p. 114:— 


Dec. 15 ... 1 4 ai ... 7 41-a S. 

17 ...o 5A sa ... 7 43 't , , „ 

19 ... o 49 59-... 7 43’4 - o-» 6S4 ■■ o-377« ... 7 8 

31 ... o 43 38 ... 7 4»-4 

33 .. o 37 47 ... 7 4D I ... 01916 ... 0-3744 - 7'«> 
a;S ... o 3a 34 ... 7 36-9 ^ 

37 ... o 27 29 ... 7 32-8 S. ... 0-2170 ... 0-3715 ••• 6'3 

The hrightneas on September a has been taken as unity. 

The spectrum of the comet ernents no very interesting feature, 
os it is mainiy continuous, with but little evidence of the bright 
hydrocarbon bands. 

Y Cyokt.—A lthough it is only just two years since Mr. 
Chandler discovered this variable, and hut oomijaratively few 
minima have therefore yet been observed—the fewer that the 
star seems to have been unaccountably neglected by European 
observers—yet some strsnge and strongly-marked anoomlies 
have already been observed in its period. Although the light- 
curve is of such a shape as to enable the minima to be determined 
with much precision, the variations in brightness proceeding with 
relatWeiy great rapidity, and Mr. Chandler had therefore )>e- 
lieved t^t the period he had deduced from bis 1886 and 1887 
obaervations could not be more than a second or two m error, 
he found, when the star came again under observation in the 
spring of 1888, that the'^^hemens required a correction of four 
or five hours, and this diiference increased unfit, in the October 
just past, K had amounted to nearly seven liours. Dividing all (he 
obamatkios into five groups, they give the following values for 
the period:— 

d h. m. ». 
t u 56 31-8 

57 45-3 

58 195 
58 30-9 

The observations from wliich these periods have been deduced 
include five minima determined by Mr. Sawyer, three by Mr. 
Yendeii, and thirteen by Mr. Chandler himself. Using his own 
obserr a tiona alone, he ha< loughly represented them by the 
(bUowiag elements; 1889 January 35, 5h. 39'6m. (U.hLT.), 
-t id. lab. om. o-ias. (E - 519) + 0 24s. (E - 519)*; the 
elements being referred to, epoch 510 on .-tccounl of the con¬ 
venience of the period at that time being so nearly commen¬ 
surate with a solar day. But these elements leave residuals lar 
loo large to be regarded as errors of observation, whilst the 
lengthening of the period, half a second between two successive 
Tfcurrences, is entirely unpaiaileled in amount by the irregulari¬ 
ties in other Algol variables. Mr. Chandler considers that 
thii change is far more likely to be periodic, and of short period, 
than secular, and it is therefore specially to be desired that 
obgiervers will follow it with all attention, for the complete know¬ 
ledge of its changes must throw much light on the woole subject 
of variation of the Algol type. At present the minima ocenr 
soo* afkar sanset, for England, on DecembR- ty, tad every third 
(bUomhlg day, and ritortly before sunrise on December 19, and 
every tMrtI following day. It is to be hoped th3i Eogliih ob¬ 
servers will give a most iiersistenl attention to this star, now so 
clearly a most important one. 

Rtcnrr Skxvcubi of JvrnaoL—VoL alix. of tbtJNmofrft 
fimrimttit of the Royal. Academy of ScicDcesof Belgium, eoa- 
taint a valualilo scriee of ohscrvadtioDs of J uu^ by Dr. F. T«by, 
of UHivain. Thia series, whieb contains his observations from 
iSSa to 18S5, is in contiiniatiah of a former memoir, which 
appeared in v<d. MvK. of the saw pabtteation, and is soon to be 
foHewed by a tWsd eow taiaiy Ote results ef his work in 1887. 
In this present metsioif Dr. TaiW baa mfde some first efibrts 
towards the i^ntlipttion of dataiU on the surface of Jepitar In 
successive rotations, a wonk whl4> he cbasUcn he has-been ahie 
to dairy on more successfulTy lA' his third series, The )^iesent 
weifidr is itlustrated by icxtskettlws of (he planet, whbA, if of 
no great beauty or minuteness of detail, arc cMdltabie when 


0-1390 ... o-aSio ... 87 


the smallMSB of the teleecam Mwdr-«a}y st inchos ap artui e 
is borne in olad, and 09 velneltlw fraim their number auA 
the completeBett of the series which they feem, Tlie 18S7 
observations were made with Dr. TertnV new telesct^ of 
8 inches apeiimre, whidi has given exceUent proof of its gp:d 
quality. 

On one ooeaskw (1884 February 16) Dr. Terby was fortuMte 
enough to watch the shadow of the first satellite pan over a 
bright white spot. The shadow lost none of iu blcekness in 
the transit, showing that the white spot was in no perceptible 
degree self-luminous. 

85 Pecasi.—S ome recent obeervations which Mr. Bumham 
haa obtained of tbit close and difiicult double, dismveted by 
him in 1878, have enabled Mr. Schaeberle(G<iu4/’x/fj/raM<>«u<w/ 
Journal, No. 185) to compute an approximate orbit, from which 
it appMrs that the star has a period of 22*3 years, and an 
eccentricity of 0-35. and that it passed through periostron at 
the begimuog of 1884. The other elements are— 


From observed position-angles and distances of the third star, 
C, the following result has been obtained for the relative pro{^ 
motion of 85 Pegasi, viz. annual motion being i'’'305 and its 
direction 140° ao'-4, or in K.A. and Decl., Aa 3; -h o"- 833 ; 
At = - i-'-cos. The comparison star, C, would appear to have a 
slight proper motion also, as these values difihr somewhat from 
those obtained for 85 Pegasi by Argelander, Madler, and 


Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hoaxa on to 34, 
is here employed.) 

At Crttnwich on Dtcember 16 

Sun rises, Sh. 3«.; souths, iih. 5611. T^t. sets, ish. 50 u. 1 
right asc. on meridian, tyh. 38-301. ; dcel. 33^ aa' S. 
Sidereal Tiiae at Sunset, aih. 33m. 

Moon (Pull on December 18, iih.) rises, I5h. 3m.; souths, 
aah. 48m.; sets, 6h. 43m.*: tight s - 

4h. 33-Sm, ; decl, l8' 33' N. 


Sosths. 


Srts. 


7 34 t« 26 ... 15 »8 

10 38 ... 14 45 - «» S* 

15 14 ... 19 38 

I 30 ... 15 28 


. 17 8-0 


20 27 S 
*0 56-5 - 

Jupiter ... 7 32 ... II 30 ... 15 28 ... 17 12-5 .. 

Saturn ... ao 24*... 3 51 ... ll 18 ... 9 31'$ .. 

Urarms... 2 14 ... 7 38 ... 13 1 ... 13 19-4 .. 

Neptune. 14 26 ..' 22 10 ... 5 54*.., 3 53-8 .. 

that th« rising Is tb*t of the pneedlng tvoning u 


ymriatUStm-t. 


(J Cephei . o 53-4 .. 

V Tauti . 4 45-6 .. 

R Canis Majoris ... 714-5.. 


(J Monocerwtis 
R Caateria ... 
SVirgiaia ... 
U CoKMUe ... 
$ Ijftm.., ... 
SYnbeculm 

4 Aqwss ... 

5 Sagittal ... 
R SwttM ... 
T Vdpueulie 
Y Cygni ... 

I Cephef 


-. ■ 7 25-5 
... 10 551 
... 13 27-3 

... 19 SOY 

... 30 A-.- 


.’ 17 31 n! „ ‘ 17 I if 

. 16 13 S. ... „* 18, 31 24 as 

and at intervals of 27 ifi 
9 33 S. ... Dec. »«, M 

■ >7 43 S. s», if 

. 6 37 S. ... „ S7r M 

. 38 3 iB. 6 « as 

. 33 UN. .. 


I N. .. 


yaos 7 O" 




oM 


MtigaUa wulmria i 1 


O 43S, 
i6aoK.... .. 

id 83 N. 33, as 

30 46-7 ... 37 50 N.. 33. 3 O if 

30 47-6 ... 34 14 N.„ 16, I 4f» •* 

and at intervals of . jS 0 
*5*0 — 57 5» N. »*• o tiM 


1; MsSseODdiiy fflinllaaat. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


B.A. SM. 

N««PoM«x.115... mN. ... Rxthertwift. 

195 ... ^ N. ... Swift ; streaks. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

GfiEAT actreity is still being displayed by German explorers in 
the tnlerior of Togodand. Captam C. von Franfois has bronght 
to a iucaessful termination his journey into the country confrn^ 
within the great bend of the Niger. The route taken by him 
was as foliows : vfi. Kpandu, Salaga, Jendi, Gambaga, and 
then across the npper course of the Volta at Biipere (the river at 
this sitot, thongh more than 80 yards broad, is no longer 
navigable). From this point he arrived on April 19 last at 
Surma (11° 28' N. lat.) in the country of Moai. lie afterwards 
made an excursion from Gambaga to the south-west by way of 
Nantong to the Kiver Volta, and returned to the coast through 
Adeli. In the latter place he met Dr. I.. Wolf, who founded a 
station there on the Adudo Mountains in the beginning of May, 
havi^ travelled to Adeli through the eastern part of Togo-land. 
Dr. Wolf has, with the aid of a mercurial Iraromeler, been able 
to determine numerous altitudes with greater accuracy than .any 
meaiurements previously made in this part of Africa. It appears 
from bis results that Dr. Henrici has cor.slderahly over-estimated 
the height of the Agome Mountains. Herr von Puttkamer, the 
Imperial Commissioner, made in March an excunion into the 
regie n of tbe French Protectorate as far as the lower course of 
the Mono, and then explored the country of Agotime op to the 
foot of the mountains. All these travellers agree In stating 
that the prospects of the interior of Togo-land are very favour¬ 
able, both wis regards apiculture and cnmmer..e The cliiratic 
conditions of these uplands arc much more favourable than those 
of the com*. 

Tub last issue of the BolUtUna of the Italian Geographical 
Society, which is a double number for October and November, 
publishes an account by Dr. l.eopoldo Travesi of an expedition 
he made last November to the almost unknown district of 
Jimma (Jlmma-Kakka, Jimma Abba-Jifar) on tbe debatable 
borderland between Abyssinia and Ka/fa. Jimma constitutes a 
petty Mobamnsedan State tributary to Meoelek, King of Shoo, 
ID the Upper Valley of tbe Gbibeh, which is an important head- 
stream of tbe Gugu, aod which had hitherto been crosieil 
only by one European, Trnvesi's fellow-countryman, Cecchi. 
Through fear of " annexation 'or “protection,” Europeans are 
jealously excluded, and Travesi only succeeded in praetrating 
irto tbe country by joining the suite of its ruler, Abba-Jafir, who 
»as relucning from u visit to hU suzerain. King Menelek. 
Jimma ibrnis a deep upland valley over 6000 feet above sea- 
level, about 40 miles long and 10 broad, and inhabited by an 
extremely mixed population, in which the Abyssinian, Galla, 
and Negro elements are intermingled in diverse proportions. 
Hence the great variety of types, and colours ranging from the 
relatively ftur and regular Hamitic to the dark and nearly pure 
Negro, as weil illustrated by the numerous photographs 
Travesi succeeded in obtaining, and eight of which are here 
reproduced. The penal code of Jimma is remarkable for its 
simplicity, roost offences being punished by “ banishment,” 
which is here a euphuittic expression for “slavery.” Hence 
to the traveiler's question, “ What do you do with your 
thieves and other criminals ?” tlie prompt reply invariably was 
“ We drive them from the country,” meaning “ We sell them.” 
Had Travesi been allowed to penetrate a little Atrther south, he 
wi^d have solved tbe problem of the Juba aod Sobat (White 
Nile) water-parting. As it was, he was able, from native re¬ 
port, almost to souify himself that the Uuitsa, here caUe^ the 
Uma and elsewhere the Ahula, Sows, not west to ibeNtle'basio, 
but south-east to Lake Abbala, which is known to be in the 
Juba basin. Consequently the Gittsa may be regarded as the 
chief head-stream of that river. He also beard of d’Ablwdie’s 
Mount Woeho, here however called Woso, which lay away to 
the sonth-east, and to desetibe the ateitude of whieh the natives 
exhausted the language of hyperbole. They eottld not.exastly 
My where it was, except that tbe country was called Attu’ea f?), 
but they bMw quite well it wm tbe highest lawntain inthe world, 
lost in the tkiev, Ac. The Wethe, whose existeace waa lately,, 
‘‘” nb itiir* ****•*“ i»P«ts; eeems thus, at all.«sWi, 


The magnetic elements for Paris for 1888 are— 

Declination.rs° 52' i’ 

Dip.63* 14' 7” 

H.019480 

V.042245 

Total force.0*46520 

SoRET {Arch. Acs Scunccs, April 1888) has reproduced Oliver 
Lodge’s experiment on the dissipation of fog on a small scale by 
placW a platinnm cup, containing water in a boiling condition, 
by a &nsen flame in connection with one pole of an influence 
machine and a point above the water in connection with the other 
pole. When the machine is not at work, so-called steam ascends. ‘ 
undisturbed, but when the machine is excited the clouds whirl 
and move about in a flame-UVe fashion, until the vapour dis¬ 
appears entirely. The experiment is made m a dark room, and 
the cup is illuminated by a beam of electric ligh*. 


C. L. Weber (Ann. IVicdtinann, xxxtv. p. 576) has made some 
interesting observations on the variation of the resistance of 
alloys of tin-lead and lin-bismuth at their period of fusion. A 
considerable and rapid increase of resi-tance is observed as the 
fusing-point is re.iched, and it is the more marked the simpler 
the composition of the alloys. Pb^Sn behaves like pure tin. 
The tin-bismuth alloys are very irregular, for the specific 
resistance of bismutli falls as the point of fusion is reached. 


Von Oeitixoen (Ann. WtcAcKiann, xxxrv. p. 570) has been 
repeating his old experiments on the oscjlmory disdiarges of 
Leyden jars,^nd he has obtained some admirable photographs 
of Sparks. They give periods of oscillations varying from 19 to 
39 millionths of a second. 

The use of Gaasner’s dry cell is making great progress in 
Germany, In the latest form hydrated ferric oxide U used as the 
depolarizer. Ferric oxide is said to abandon all its oxygen in 
presence of sal ammoniac. 

A KOVEL trial is alxiut to commence in Philadelphia. It is- 
to decide the question whether electricity la a condition or a 
thing, and whether it is something which is manufactured. 

A Congress or Electricians will be held in Paris, in 
1889, under ihe presidency of M. Mascart, and under the 
auspices of the International .Society of Electricians. It is 
proposed to hold the meeting in September, but the British 
Association meeting in Newcastle wltl prevent many Er^Iisb 
electricians from being present. 

The term “therm,” m place of ca/n/'/r, for the unitofheat in the 
e.G.S. system has not met with general approbation, as the ocher 
names applied to the e units liavc done. It waa, perhaps, hastily 
accepted ; but has it occurred to the dissentients that it might be 
dispensed with altogether, and that the unit of work “Joule” 
answers all tbe purpose of a unit of heat ? There are 4*2 /oitUs 
in a therm. They are of the same dimensions, and really indi¬ 
cate tbe same physical quanlity, viz. the mechanical equiv.vlent of 
heat. Calone will, however, perhaps hold its own, now that 
the e.G.S, system is so generally adopted. The only reason 
that led to the acceptance of the therm wxs the confusion arising 
from the kilognunme-degree, as well as the gramme degree, being 
called a calone, but the former U fast going out. 


THEANNIVERSAR YOF THE RO YALSOCIETY.' 
I bf the month which intervened betwMn dur Ii^ auoiversary 
^ find (he end of the year, the Society lost four of its Fellows, 
In addressing the Fellows last year, I referred tq the loss w^h 
iciesoe bad sustained through the dfoth of the iUuttrious 
Klrebboff, and befere three weeks were «et, one fellewed him 
to die grave whose raMarchea on tbe ooaiHecion between the 
ettiuioa and aheorption of radiant beat and light were doeely 
akin to those of Kirchheff. I refer to Balfour Stewart, who, 
riwrth* after landing m belaiid, whiiber be had gone to spend 
the Christmas Ms famfty, was suddenly carried oflf after 
only a few hoeat’ itlaess. Shortly after be had- entered ae Ms 
sixtieth year. Hit name is widely known on aeeeunt of bis 
scientific work in heat, magnetisss, and solar physics. He ha* 
been a nrentiMrtif the Conacit, and tbe RarefoM Medal ef tbe 
SoefetT was asswried tohftn for tbe panlculnr research to wbWt 
I aUateFat (bewotSet. The other three of our osdinary FeBows. 

' Ihs deflvml at tbs AmlVSnarr MsStios. 
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who died before the month wu out were all far advanced in I 
years. Two of them were eminent in the medical world. Sir 
GeoiTte Borrows and Dr. Arthur Farre, both of whom lerved on 
our Council. Early in the year we lost one of our Fellows, who, 
while not a man of science, was eminent in literature and juris- 1 
prudence. While our ranks are mainly recruited from men of | 
science, we gladly welcome among us men who, like Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, have proved their ability and earned their dis¬ 
tinction in other branches of knowledge; whose connection with 
us we look on as honourable to the Society, while, as the very 
fact of their joining us shows, they regard the Fellowship as 
honourable to themsmves. Admiral Sir Cooper Key, who was 
highly distinguished os a naval oftlcer, and was at one time 
' Director of the Royal Naval Collie at Greenwich, was another 
who served on the Council. Philip Henry Go-se, who died at 
an advanced age, is well known for his charming popular works 
on natural history. These are some of the Fellows on the home 
list who died since the last anniversary ; but, besides these, we 
have lost no less than three of our foreign members. Prof. 
Anton de ISary, so well known for his researches on the Crypto¬ 
gams, and the eminent naturalist. Prof. Asa Gray, who not very 
long ago was over in this country both died in January. Com¬ 
paratively recentlv we have lost Prof. Clausius, so eminent as a 
physicist, especially in the department of thermodynamics. 

The year of the Society which terminates to-day has shown 
no flagging in scientific activity. Since the lost anniversary, 
thirty-three memoirs have been published in the Philosophical 
Transactions, containing a total of 1010 pages and 91 plates. 
Of the Proceedings, nineteen numbers have been issued, con¬ 
taining 1008 pages and 17 plates. In addition to this, a mono¬ 
graph of the llomy Sponges of Australia, by Dr. R. von 
Le^enfeld, which was accepted for publication by the Council, 
and which when completed will extend to about 1000 pages, is 
now nearly through the press. 

A large amount of work connected with the Library has been 
done since the last anniveri^ary. A special efibrt has been made 
to complete imperfect series of scientific periodicals; and by 
means of exchange, or by the generosity of our corresponding 
Societies, some hundreds of deficient numbers have been ob¬ 
tained. The Lists of Institutions entitled to receive gratis the 
Philosophical Transactions and Proceedings have also been 
carefully revised by the Library Committee. 

In December last, Mr. Arthur Soper was engaged as a special 
Assistant to continue the formation of the Shelf-Catalogue, and 
the revision of the Catalogue of MSS., and other work. The 
Shelf-Catalo^e of the Upper Library is now completed—a 
work involving the rearrangement or removal to the lower 
stories of several thousands of volumes. ConsidcraMe pro¬ 
gress has been made in collating and cataloguing the Archives 
and other manuscripts belonging to the Society, and an instal¬ 
ment of slips have been written towards a Catalogue of the 
Miscellaneous Literature in the Library, 

In the course of this work many duplicate scientific books, 
and literary works of little value to the Society, have been 
thrown out, and these have been presented, by order of the 
Council, to the libraries of the Universities and some of the 
chief scientific Societies. 

The cataloguing of the titles of scientific papers for the 
decade 1874 to 1883 is now complete, and the work is ready for 
the press. The amount of matter is estimated to require, if 
printed, three quarto volumes of the usual site. The extraction 
of the fitle, the piejmration of the work for the press, and the cor¬ 
rection of ^e proofs of this work, which is really of international 
importance. hM all along been done at the sole charge of the 
Rc^al Society; but the printing of the volumes wmch have 
already been published hasten done at the Stationery Office, by 
the authority of the Lords of the Treasunr, and the proceeds of the 
sale have beisn paid in to the Treasury. The Council have applied 
to the Lotrb CominlssioneTs of Her Majesty’s Treasury to sanc¬ 
tion the printing of the last decade in a similar manner, and it 
is hoped that the ajqiliGatlon rndy be flivontably entertained. 

In the year a change wm made in the amount and mode 
of administration of the gnnt whidi for a considerable time 
before had beea’voted anUpiUl/ by Parliament for scientific te- 
sestch. Since that year the anatuu grant hat been one of 
wtdeh has been administetod hy the former Government Grant 
Committee, with the adtUthni of certain tx-officit members, 
mostly the PresideaU of certain scientific Societies. Meetmgs of 
tfeds large Committee, consisting usually of about fifty members, 
bine bMn held twice a year, and the various applications for aid 


from the gnnt to enable the applicant to carryout investigations 
expisined by him, have been previously discuued in meetings of 
three, or latterly two, Sub-Committees, into which the whole 
Committee was divided, and then submitted to the Genend 
Committee for confirmation or modification. 

In the discussion of these grants, the Government received 
the benefit of the gratuitous services of a large number of men 
of the highnt distinction in science. In the large Sub-Commit- 
teet, however, it necessarily happened that of the members 
present only a fraction would be likely to be conversant with 
the particular branch of science to which any particular applica¬ 
tion belonged; and the Council thought that the time of the 
members might be economized, and at the saine time a more 
efficient discussion of the grants secured, by arraaging the applica¬ 
tions under a number of subdivisions, and assigning tlie discussion 
of these to a currespondiog number of Boards formed oulfof the 
General Committee. It was thought that a good deal of the 
discussion of the applications in the several branches might be 
carried on by correspondence among the members of the re¬ 
spective Boards, so that one or two meetings of each Board 
might suffice. If some trouble were thus sav<3 to the members 
I of the Committee in regard to personal attendance at long 
meetings, there would probably be more expenditure of time in 
I the way of correspondence, and it was thought that one meeting 
I of the General Committee in the year would in most cases 
suffice. To meet pressing cases in the interval, it was suggested 
I that a limited sum might be placed by the General Committee 
at the disporal of the Council of the Royal Society. There are 
further provisious for forming a reserve fund of not more than 
jC2000 to meet special objects involving unusual expenditure, 
and for holding in reserve out of the money available for any one 
year enough to meet annual grants of limited amount made for 
a period not exceeding three years, the future grants being con¬ 
tingent on the receipt by the Committee of utlsfactory evidence 
of progress in the inquiry. The new regulations, of which 1 
have merely given a slight sketch, have been communicated to 
the Treasury, and will come into operation next year. 

The Krakatao Committee have now completed their work, and 
the volume which is tlie outcome of their labours is in the bands 
of the public. The Society is much indebted to those Fellows 
and other gentlemen who discussed and reported on the different 
subjects into which the whole inquiry was divided, and to Mr. 
Symons, who was the first to propose that the materials should 
be collected, and to whose unwearied labour as Chairman of the 
Committee, director of the correspondence, and editor of the 
volume the successful accomplishment of the undertaking is 
largely due. The work has been favourably noticed in more 
than one quarter. A comprehensive and digested account of 
that extraordinary volcanic explosion, remarkable both for its 
magnitude and the strikinp; disturbances and other phenomena 
attending or following it, is now placed within euy reach of the 
ordinary reader, and will go down to posterity ; whereas, had 
the various accounts remained in their is dated form, they would 
many of them have perished, and the remainder could not have 
been brought together without a most laborious search. It must 
be a great satisfaction to my predecessor in this chair to remember 
that he urged upon the Council the importance of collecting the 
facts before the materials should have become dissipated, and 
while the freshness of men's recollection of the event kept np a 
lively interest in all that belonged to it. 

The Royal Society is in possession of some important stand¬ 
ards for the safe keeping of which we are responsible. Parlia¬ 
mentary copies of the standard yard and standard pound have 
been intrusted to our custody; and we have also a standard 
measure of length known as Sir George Sohuckburgh’s scale, 
with reference to which the length of the seconds pendolain for 
Greenwich has been determined by Kater and Sabine. This 
length, as determined by experiment, has been defined with 
reference to the interval from the o to the 39- and 40-inch gradua- 
dont on the scale j bat no exact comparison has Utterto been 
mode between the length of this portion of tile scate and t^ 
national yard, and sudi a comparison is no easy BMtter. It 
happens that Commandant Defoiges hw been engaged In 
dMe.-mining the length of the seconds pcndnhim at Greensrich 
with reference to the French standard metre, and jiat before his 
return to Paris he came to our meeting, and omied to take 
charge of the scale, bring it with him to Parte, and there deter¬ 
mine the length of the part of the scale used by Kater and Sabine 
with reference to the metre, for doing which he has ril the tcqutelte 
appliances j and as we know the ratio of the metre to the yard, 
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the length of the »econ<U pendulum m determined by Kater and 
Sabine would thu« be known accurately with reference to the 
standard yard. It seemed to me that so important a scale should 
hardly be tent away, even though in the care of so experienced 
a phytlciit, without the authority of the Council, and without an 
outer cate being made for its box, which there was no time to get 
ready. The authority of the Council has since been obtained, 
and it fortunately happens that one of the assistants at the 
Greenwich Observatory is going to Paris, who will take charge 
of the scale. Thus bv the kind proposal of Commandant 
Deforget, we may shortly hope to have an authentic comparison 
of the length of the seconds pendulum as measured by Kater 
and Sabine with the standard English yard. 

A.t the time of the anniversary la.st year, some of the reports of 
the observers who went to Grenada to observe the total solar 
eclijise of August 1886 had been seen in, and I mentioned that 
It seemed desirable, for convenience of reference at a future lime, 
that the different reports should come out together, instead of 
being published in a scattered form, provided at least that the 
waitiog for the later reports should not cause loo much delay. I 
regret to say that the completion of the reports has been delayed- 
in part by the illness of one of the observers, but I have every 
hope that they will all be in by Christmas, and 1 do not anticipate 
that any long time will elapse before they will be in some form 
in the hands of the public. 

The time is well within our recollection when the occurrence 
of the solar prominences seen in total eclipses first attracted the 
attention of astronomers, and when for observations bearing on 
their nature we had to wait for the rare and brief glimpses which, 
clouds permitting, were aftbrded by total eclipses. Now, how¬ 
ever, thanks to me method of observation devised independently 
by I.ockyer and Janssen, they may be studied at any time. It 
would obviously be a ^at advantage if a similar study could be 
made of the corona ; for though we cannot expect to obtain a 
picture of it equal to that which mav be got durii^ a total 
eclipse, yet, if a fairly good picture -could be obtained irom time 
to lime, we might thereby Im; enabled to learn more about the 
history of its changes than could be got by observations extend¬ 
ing over a lifetimelf restricted to totn eclipses. Some observa¬ 
tions were made daring the partial phases of the last 101.11 
eclipse with the view of throwing light on the prospect of 
success. Notwithstanding the unpromising nature of the results 
obtained, I have reason for hoping that the desired object may 
yet be accomplished. 

In addressing you lost year, that year which wilt be memorable 
as the Jubilee of the reign of our beloved Sovereign, I alluded 
briefly to the progress wnich science had made in the last half- 
century, and ventured to indicate one or two directions in which 
It seemed to me possible that a very great addition to our 
physical knowledge might some day be reached. I will not 
to-day venture to look so far ahead ; but the mention of a total 
eclipse leads me to refer to some theories now before the scientific 
world which are likely to undergo full discussion and further 
examination in the near future, with the probable result of a 
pretty general agreement as to their acceptance or rejection. 

It is now many years since Dr, Huggins discovered the 
peculiar character of the spectra of the nebulee, spectra which he 
found to consist mainly of bright lines, indicating that what we I 
see is an incandescent gas. The natural supposition to make at 
the time was that those distant masses of matter consisted of 
incandescent gas, of which the luminosity was in some way kept 
up, probably os a result of condensation. But the researches of I 
Mr Lockyer, as described by him in the Bakerian Lecture which 
he delivered last spring, and in part in a previous paper com¬ 
municated shortly before the lost anniversary, have led him to 
bike a diflferent view of the constitution of nebulx-. According 
to the theory advanced by him, the mass of a nebula consists 
mainly of meteorites, which are constantly coining info collision 
here and there; and the glowing gas the existence of which the 
spectroscope reveals, is merely a portion of the matter, vohitilized 
hy the heat of collision. Accoraing to the former view there¬ 
fore, the nebula consists of (^lowi^ gas, not yet condensed into 
a solid or liquid form, possibly in a oondition even more ele¬ 
mentary than that of the so-called elements that we know on 
eaith; according to the latter it consists mainly of discrete por¬ 
tions of solid matter, and the glowing gas not Consist of 
the same (natter permanently glowing, but is continually supplied 
alresh by fresh collisions. • , 

A sinular theory is applied to explain the self-luminosity of 
the nucleus, and sometimes the very root of the tail, of comets. 


A comet is regarded as a swarm of meteorites, moving in orbits 
not greatly mffering from one another; and as the swarm 
approaches the sun collisioiw become more frequent, and in¬ 
dividually inpre potmt, from an increase in the velocities, 
differential as well as absolute ; and a portion of matter is 
volatilized and rendered incandescent. As to the tail, the 
theory long ago suggested by Sir John Herschel has always 
seem^ to me by far the most probaUe of those that have been 
advanced—namely, that it is due to the propulsion of excessively 
attenuated matter, owing to a repulsive force, probably of 
electrical origin, emanating from the sun. This view sterns to 
be adopted both by Mr- Lockyer and Dr. Hui^ns ; and the 
latter gentleman, in an earlier Bakerian Lecture, has suggested a 
new theory of the corona—the corona os distinguished from the 
prominences—namely, that it is not projected from the sun by 
molar forces due to the tremendous state of turmoil in which 
we have very strong reason for believing that the matter com- 
IKising the sun exists, but of matter actually propelled from 
the sun by a repulsive force in the manner of the tails of 

Daring as some of these speculations may appear to be, there 
seems a great deal to recommend them, and the whole subject 
IS on.- of extreme interest at the present day. 

But I must not take up your time longer by dwelling on so 
special a subject: I proceed to matters more particularly 
coniitcted with the occasion on which we are as'-embled. 

The Council have awarded the Copley Medal of the year to 
my predecessor in this chair, Mr. Huxley, for his investigations 
on the morphology and histology of vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals, and for his services to biological science in general 
during many past years. These subjects lie so entirely out of 
the range of my own studies that I need hardly say that in 
attempting to give some idea of the more salient features of his 
investigations I am dependent upon the kindness of biological 
friends. 

During the fifteen or twenty years which preceded the publica¬ 
tion of Darwin’s famous work, the “ Origin of Species,” the 
views and methods of comparative anatomists underwent a most 
marked change. Without that change, biologists would have 
been far Jess prepared to accept Mr. Darwin’s work, and, what 
is even more important, would have been unprepared to make 
use of that work as a light enabling them to carry on the 
remarkable researches which have so brilliantly characterized 
the progress of biology during the last quarter of a century. 
That change was effect^ chiefly by the labours first of Johannes 
Muller, and subsequently of Huxley in this country, and of 
Gegenbaur in Germany. The "labours of these men opened out 
the right road of morphologic.al inquiry. It is not, perhaps, too 
much to say that Mr. Huxley’s treatment of his subject in his 
** Morphology of Ceplmlous Mollusca ” was to many young 
morphologists little short of a revelation, and all his other works 
of tne same period, such as that on the Hydrozoa and on Tuni- 
cates, and, later still, his treatment of the Vertebrate skull and 
skeleton, and ArthrojKida, produced in varying degree a like 
effect. 

Closely allied to, or rather forming part of, his morphological 
labours, are his numerous palseontological researches, carried out 
for the most part while he was Palge-intologist to the Geological 
Survey, researches characterized by the same clear morphological 
insight, researches which have been as profitable to anunal 
morphology as useful to the geologist. The most Important are 
jierhaps those on the remarkable reptiles of the Elgin Sand¬ 
stones and on the Dinosauria ; but many others have great 
value, and his anniversary address to the Geological Society, 
in 1870, made its mark. 

Though his career has liecn in the moui that of a morphologist, 
he has through the eommon ground orbbnotan given considerable 
help to physiology. An early paper by him “On the Cell-Theory,” 
did much to clear away erroneous notions concernina the rela¬ 
tions of structure to the actions of living beings. His article 
on •' Tegumentary Organs ” was a great step onward as regiwdt 
both morpholo|{y and hiitok^, and still remains a clasaical 
work; whUe, hy other papers and in various ways, he has 
contributed to the progress of hlilology and physiology. 

Bat, however important Mr. Huxley’s original contributions to 
the advanqsment of our scientific knowledge have been, we should 
form a very inadequate idea of his benefits to the cause of science 
if we dkl dot bfiar in mind also his singular ability and effective¬ 
ness as an ekpoyftor of science to the people, and the powerful 
influence-he hai,^xerted In the improvclhemt of the teaching of 
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bio)o(|7 in its widett tense in this country. Indeed, it it not toe 
much to uy that the remarkable improvement which hat taken 
place within the last few yean must be ascribed either directly 
or indirectly to bis influence, and has been in many cases due to 
his initiation. 

The Rutnford Mtadal hM been awarded to Prof. Pietro Tac- 
ebini for important and long-continued investi^tions, which 
have largely advanced our knowledge of the physics of the sun. 

Prof. Tacchini occupies a foremost place among those who 
have paid special attention to the physics of the sun. Since 1870 
he has unceasingly observed, first at Palermo, and afterwords at 
Rome, the so’ar prominences. The infurmation at our disposal 
at the present tune, both as regards their distribution, their 
qrectrn, and the changes which take place in them, and their 
connection with other solar phenomena, rests to a large extent 
upon his individual eflbrts, His memoirs on this subject are 
very ndinerous. He has been engaged in the observation of 
four total solar eclipses, and from some of the phenomena therein 
observed has drawn the important conclusion that many of the 
so-called prominences are really descending currents. 

A Royal Medal has been awarded to Sir Ferdinand von 
Mueller for his long services in Australian exploration, and for 
his investig.stions o? the flora of the Australian continent. 

For more than foity years von Mueller has been working, 
without intermission, at scientific botany and its practical 
illustrations. As a botanical traveller and collector, he lia<, to 
quote the words of Sir Joseph Hooker, “ iJcrsonally explored 
more of the Australian continent than any olner botanist, except 
Allan Cunningham.” No one has investigated the Au.stralian 
flora and the geographical distribution of its components with so 
much perseverance and success, and no ( Dc has enriched our 
herbaria, laboratories, and gardens with materials for study to so 
great an extent. The eleven volumes of the *' Frngmenta 
Phytographue Australise ” contain the desciiptions of a great 
series of new plants, and tlie unrestricted communication of his 
ucdlections and observations to the late Mr. Bentham rendered 
possible the preparation of the ” Flora Ausiraliensi-,” in seven 
volumes, the only account of the vegui.tiion of any huge 
coatinental area which has at pre-ent been compleletl. 

He has especially devoted himself to the elucidation of the 
most difitcult though most characteristic groups of the .Aus¬ 
tralian flora; and as a result of his labours in this dtrectum, 
his " Eucolypto^aphia ” may be more particularly mentioned, 
a work which wm olsays be the standard of nomenclature for 
the intricate gsmic Euealyflus. Of a similiar character arc bis 
descriptions and illustrations of the “ Myoporinious Plants of 
Anstralia,” and his “ Iconography of the (ienus Accuia." To 
him is also due the foundation of the Government Herbarium 
at Melbourne, the first great botanical collection formed in the 
southern bomisphere, and the future centre of all scientific work 
on the Australasian flora. 

A Royal Medal has been awarded to Prof. Osborne Reynolds 
for his investigattnns in mathematical and ext erimetital physic’, 
and on the application of scientific theory to engineering. 

Prof. Reynolds was among the first to refer the repulsion ex¬ 
hibited in that remarkable instrument of Mr. Crookes's, the 
radiometer, to a change m the molecular impact of the rarefied 
gas consequent upon the slight change of temperature of the 
movable body due to the radiation incident upon it; and in an 
important paper published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1879, he deduced from theoretical considerations the conclusion 
that siipilar phenomena might be expected to be observed in 
bodies sniTonnded by a gas of comparatively large density, pro¬ 
vided thbirsurfaces were very small. He verified this anticipation 
by producing on silk fibres, surrounded by hydrogen at the 
atmospheric presture, impuliiorla similar to those which in a high 
vaernm afiecl the relalivelyTarm disks of the radiometer. 

In kirifflipottaat paper publiued in the Philotophical Traas- 
actions lor iMj, he has given an account of an investigati^ 
bosh'theoretical and exj^mental, of the circumstances which 
detenmne whether the motion of water shall be direct or sinoous, 
or, in Mher words, regular and stable, or else eddying and un¬ 
stable. The dimensioas of the terms in the equations of motion 
of a fluid when viscosfty it taken into account involve, as had 
been poiated out, the coAditihns of dynamical similarity in 
gtioiaeuically siinUar systems in which the motion is regular i but 
wkM the motion becomes eddying it seemed no toi^r to be 
essennhif to mathematical treatment. But Prof. ReyttoMs has 
dlwarn that the same comStioas of sisailertty bold good, as to the 
ewtHtfe efliKt, even when the motion is of the eddying kind; 


and moreover that if in one system the motion is on the border 
between steady and eddying, in an'>ther system it will olao ho on 
the border, provided tbe system satisfies the above oondhioM of 
dynamical as well as geometrical similarity. This is a matter of 
great practical importance, because the resistance to tbe flow of 
water in channels and conduits nsuaBy depends saainly on the 
formation of eddies; and though we cannot determine mathe¬ 
matically the actual resistance, yet the application of the above 
proposition lends to a formula for the flow, in which there is a 
most material reduction in tbe number of constants for the 
determination of nhicli we are obliged to have recoune to 
experiment. 

There nie various other investigations of Prof. Reynolds's 
which time would not allow me to enter into, and I therefore 
merely mention his investigation of the relation between rolling 
friction and the distortion produced by the rolling body on the 
surface on which it rests, that of the effect of the change of 
temperature with height above the surface of the ground on the 
audibility of sounds, and his e-tplanation of the eifiret of lubrica¬ 
tion as ilcpending on the viscosity of the lubricant. 

The Davy Medal has been awarded to Mr. Crookes for hLs 
investigations on the behaviour of substances under the influence 
of the elecliic discliargc in a high vacuum. 

Mr. Crookes’s remarkable series of researches which conducted 
him to the invention of the radiometer led him to work with 
excissively high vacua, in conneetinn u ith this he found that 
an electric descharge m such vacua is capable of exciting effects 
of I hospliorcscence apparently quite different in their origin from 
those produced in the ordinary way by such discharges. The 
latter are clearly referable to the action of tbe ethereal undulations 
which aie propagated from the sent of the di-ebarge. But the 
former involve in some way ihe effect of the actual transference 
of the molecules of ponderable matter. These phenomena in 
tbe hands of Mr Crookes ojiened up a new means of discrimina¬ 
tion between diflerent bodies, and he has applied them as a lest 
for the discrimination of groups of rare earths, not yet fully 
investigated. 'Ihe test want hand in hand with processes of 
chemical separation. But here a great difficulty presented itself, 
bo very closely allied in their chemical propenies are the 
memlicrs of the gioups, that it was only by an excessively 
tedious and laliorious system of fractional precipitation that Mr. 

I Crookes was able to effect a pretty fair separation. Even still, the 
separate existence of some members of the groups is more or less 
problematical. It is for these most painstaking researches, that 
the medal has been awarded. 

The exhlencc, or apparent existence, of so many earths of 
such close chemical lelalionship led Mr. Crookes to speculate on 
the possibility that after all tbe molecules of what is deemed a 
chemical element may not be absolutely alike, as chemists have 
almost universally believed, but only very apjiroximatcly so, aad 
that what is deemed the molecular weight of the substance may 
really be that of the average of its molerules. Should such 
groups exist, it is conceivable that by processes of very delicate 
chen ical separation they might be split up again into .sub groups, 
the miileciiles of which still more nc.arly match one another ; to 
that according to this view the number of groups into which an 
element, or what is deemed such, might be split up, not, be it 
observed, by any dissociation, but merely by a sorting of the 
molecolet which are very nearly alike, may be somewhat 
indefinite. 

Chemists will not probably be disposed to give np the idea of 
the jierfeet similarity of the individual molecules of elementary 
bodies; but it is surely legitimate for one who has worked so 
assiduously at these difficult separations to suggest, merely at a 
matter for chemists to think about, a possible view of the nature 
of elements diflerent from that to which they have bnn accus¬ 
tomed. 


MOTIONS OF THE SOLAR StSTEM.^ 
Mo other hypothesis has been suggested which offer* such 
direct and complete answers to most of the qneatVms which 
relate to the origin, structure, and unity of the universe, as 
Newton’s law of gravUy. It is but natural, therefore, that the 
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majoritjr of the proUemi which true ia regard to the tnodoai of 
the idar ajrstetn should bare their oHgia ra an effort to confirm 
that law. 

The first attempt to apply Newton’s law to all the motions 
of the solar systm was made by Laplace. When, however, 
Liadenau and Hoavard undertook to compute their tables of the 
motions of the plaoeu, a complete revision of Laplace’s theory 
was found necessary. So enormous is the labour involved, that 
there exiets, besides those mentioned, only one other complete 
set of theories and tables of the motions of the principal planets 
—that of Leverrier. Leverrier’s tables of the inner planets are 
now nearly thirty years old. His fables of the outer planets are 
moci) later, having employed his attention almost to the day of 
his death. His tables ol Jupiter and Saturn were published in 
1876, and those of Uranus and Neptune in the year following. 
Newcomb’s tables of Neptune were published in 1865 ; those of 
Uranus, in 1874. Hill’s theory of Jupiter and Saturn, which 
has for jteara occupied his attention, has at last been completed, 
and he is now engaged in preparing tables therefrom. These 
are intended to form a part of a complete series of tables of the 
principal planets now being prepared under the direction of 
Prof. Newcomb at Washington. Another such series is a'^ 
being prepared by Prof. Gyld^n at Stockholm. 

The values of the coefficients of the terms of short period in 
the motions of the principal planets are now pretty well known ; 
and the same might be said of the secular variations, were it not 
for the difference between theory and observation which esists 
in regard to the motion of the perihelion of Mercury, which was 
discovered by l.everrier, and has Iieen confirmed by Newcomb, 
m a discussion of the observations of the .transits of Mercury 
extending over a period of more than two centuries. The cause 
of this diffarence still remains unknown. The completion and 
comparison with observations of the new theory of the four 
inner planets, now lieing prepared under the direction of Prof. 
Newcomb, will lie awaited with interest, with the hope that it 
may throw new light on this interesting subject. 

The only recent original tables of the moon’s motions are 
those of Hansen. These, like Leverrier's tables of the inner 
planets, are now more than thirty years old. These tables have 
been compared with observations, and agree fairly well with 
those made during the century preceding their publication, but 
not with those made before or since that lime. The theoretical 
value of the acceleration of the moon’s longitude is 6" ; that 
found by Hansen from accounts of ancient total eclipses of the 
sun, 12". Newcomb, however, considers these accounts as 
unreliable, ind, limiting himself to the Ptolemaic eclipses of the 
‘‘Almagest" and the Arabian eclipses of the “ Table Hakcinitc,” 
obtains the value S'-J, or, from the Arabian eclipses alone, 7" 
—a value but little greater than the theoretical value. Dr 
GmiH, from an extended examination of accounts of ancient 
and mediaeval total eclipses of the sun, concludes that Han'cn’s 
value requires a change of only a little over i". His solution, 
however, in reality depends upon the ancient eclipses alone. 
The only other theoiy of the moon comparable with liansen's is 
that of Delaunay. This theory, however, is limited to a deter¬ 
mination of the inequalities in the 'motion of the moon due to 
the action of the sun, on the hypothesis that the orbit of the 
earth is a pure ellipse, and differs from that of Han»en in that 
the inequalities determined are not expressed numerically, but 
only symbolically in terms of arbitrary constants. 

While the coemcients of the inequalities upon which Hansett’s 
tables are Imsed seem to be pretty well known, I am not aware 
that the tables themselves have bwn sufficiently checked, except 
by comparison with observations. Apparentiv the great de¬ 
sideratum now is a set of tables computed from Delaunay's 
theory in a cooipleted fiirm, or computed in some other way 
rntitely independently of Hansen’s. Until Hansen’s tables are 
thus checked,^ it is questionable whether It can be safely said 
that the motion of the moon cannot be completely aOcounted 
for by the law of gravity. 

The detection ttf the two satellites of Mars by Prof. Hall may 
l>e coDtidered the most interesting recent achleVeinent in pure 
<liscovery. It was not till the disoovery of these satellites that a 
means was offered for the accurate determination of the mass of 
ibatplamrt;. No satellites of Venur and Mercury have as yet 
l>een detected, and the valnes at present assumed for Che masses 
of thoiydanets are very uncertain. 

fn 17%, jpst one hundred yean ago, Laplace pubUsbed fait 
theory of Juj^let’s latetlUea^, This theory is stOi the ba^ pf thh 


tables now in use. Sotdllart’s analytical theory of these satellites 
appeared in 1881. The numerical theory was completed only 
within the last year, and the tables therefrom remain still to be 
formed. 

Bessel made a careful investigation of the orbit of Titan j out 
the general theory of the Saturnian system which he commenced, 
he did not live to finish. Our knowledge of the motions of 
Saturn’s satellites, with the exception of Tiun, was very meagre 
until the erection of the great equatorial at Washington. A 
difficulty in the determination of a correct theory of the motions 
of Saturn’s satellites is the fact that there are a number of cases 
of approximate common urability in the ratios of their mean 
motions. The most interesting case is that of Hyperion, whose 
mean motion is very nearly three-fourths that of Titan, In this 
case there is the additional difficulty that their distance t'om one 
another is only about one-seventh as great at conjunction as at 
opposition. 

Our knowledge of the motions of the satellites of Uranus and 
Neptune depends almost entirely on the observations made at 
Washington. Quite accurate determinations of the masses of 
these two planets have been obtained. The large secular motion 
of the plane of Neptune’s satellite, to which Maith has called 
attention, needs contirm.ition. 

The number of the asteroids is so great that they have been 
the frequent subject of statistical investi^ion. The systematic 
grouping of the nodes and perihelia which exists was shciwn by, 
Newcomb to be the effect of perturbation. Glnuser finds that 
the grouping of the nodes on me ecliptic is a result of a nearty 
uniform distribution on the orbit of Jupiter. Prof. Newton had 
previously found that the mean plane of the asteroid orbits lies 
nearer to the plane of Jupiter’s orbit than to the orbit plane of 
any individual asteroid. Eighty-five per cent, of the asteroids 
have mean motions greater than twice and less than three limes 
that of liipiter; and the mean motions of none approximate 
closely either of these, the two simplest ratios jmsstule. The 
next simplest ratios lie beyond the limits of the rone ; that is, 
there are no a tcroids having mean motio is nearly equal to or 
less than one and a half time.s that of Jupiter, and none nearly 
equal to or greater than four times that of Jupiter. The labour 
of determining the general perturbations and computing tables of 
an asteroid is as great as m the case of a maj ir planet It is 
no wonder, therefore, that tablet have been prepared for scarce 
' a dozen of these small bodies, and that these are already out of 
date. 

Of well-known cornels of short period, Encke’s, which hns 
the shortest period of any, possesses the greatest interest to the 
student of celestial motions, since it was from a discussion of the 
orbit of this comet that Encke detected evidence of the existence 
of a resisting medium «hich produces an acceleration in the 
comet’s mean motion. This acceleration has been confirmed by 
the investigfttions of Von Asten and Backlimd. The investiga¬ 
tions of Oppolzcr and Haerdtl indicate that there is au accelera¬ 
tion also in the mean m ition of Winnecke’s comet, 

\Vc have thu« glanced briefly at the present condition of our 
knowledge of the motions of the principal bodies of the solar 
system. Only four cases have been found in which we cannot 
folly explain these motions, so far as known, by Newton’s law 
of gravity. The unexplained discordances are the motion of the 
perihelion of Mercury, and the accelerations of the mean motions 
of the moon and the two periodic comets just named. 

If we go beyond the solar system, we cannot tell whether 
Newton's law does or does not apply without madlficatia* to all 
parts of the universe. It is principslly in ifae hope of answering 
this question that double-star obs^atioos on: enrriod on; and, 
in the case of the many biiuty systems already detected, 
Newton’s lew is sattsfied within the ervcei of observation. 
Nevertheless, this evidcoee is pniclyhsentive, and its vslne, it 
seems to me, not nt all commensurate wiffl the labour expeadod- 
upon it, unless it be in the case of such olqects as Sfainn, whose 
^ervatiou may assist in the solution of the probtcni of irragulM 
a i-cMIad ptoper motkm. The angles subtonded a.w in 'Mneral 
so small thst Mfladveiy large personal errors are uuawjTdahle; 
so Aat, even though their motions be coitrrllnd by a liw or 
laws of gravity-widely different from that of Newton, it is not 
likely that such differtners can be proved with any ekgeee of 
cettainly. It is i«her to the ntady of the proper motioos of th# 
fixed start and of the oebelse, and then only afar a ispoe of 
hundreds andfertiaps tluMsandf of yetro, that we must iooh for 
a solution, of iMs qncstion. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELUGENCE. 

Cambiidgb.— It U propoMd to alter the lyjUem of papera in 
the aecond part of the Natural Sciences Tripoi, which has 
lasted for many years, accordiag to which questions in each 
subject are set in eiwry paper. Formerly one question in each 
subject was so set; latterly at least two questions in each have 
been set. It is considered that under the present system candi¬ 
dates with an extensive knowledge of one subject may not have 
time to show such a competent knowledge of a second as is 
required to gun a first class. It is now proposed to set four 
separate papers in each of the eight subjects, and to combine 
them in mremps of two subjects, so ns to get the examination 
ovei' In ught dan. Probably this may remedy the evil com¬ 
plained o^ which can only affect a minimum of candidates; 
rat it Will re-introduce the evil which the present system was 
intended to obviate—namely, it will give an opportunity for 
taking a number of subiects by means of cramming. It is also 
propel to make the change next June, an altogether insufficient 
len^h of notice. 

Prof. W. G. Adams, F.R.S., has been approved for the 
degree 6fD. Sc. 

Mr. Francis Darwin, M.A., F.K.S., Reader in Botany, has 
been elected to a Fellowship at Christ's College. 

Dr. Hill, Master of Doaming College, has been appointed 
University Lecturer in Advanced Human Anatomy, and Mr. 
Walter Gsudlner, Fellow of Clare College, University Lecturer 
in Botany, for five years in each case. 

Dr, Guillem^ has resigned the University Lectureship in 
Geography owing to ill-health, and a fresh election will take 
place in January, for the remainder of the term of five years, 
ending midsummer 1893. The stipend is £»oo per annum. 
Candidates must send their names, with brief statements of their 
qualifications, and the methods they propose to adopt, to the 
MMter of Cains College on or before January 8 next. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Tht Quarterly Journal of MicroseopUal Setenee for October 
1888 contains the following:—On the structure of three new 
species of earthworms, with remarks on certain points in 
the morphology of the Oligochteta, by Frank E. Beddnrd 
(Plates xii. ana xili.). -—This paper contains an anatomical de¬ 
scription of Acanihodrilut anmeUns, n. sp,, and Dtinodrtlus 
ienMmi, nov. gen. et. sp., from New 7.ealand, and Typhaus 
gammii, n. sp., from Darjeeling. Among the more imfwrtant 
anatomical facts detailed, are the independence of the vasa 
deferentia and atria in Acanthodrilus ; the independence of the 
single vas deferens and its atrium in Typhseus i the occurrence 
of six pairs of set* in each (setigerous) somite of Deinodrilus; 
the completely double dorsal blood-vessel of Deinodrilus in a 
separate coelomic space -, and the presence in Monili^ster 
barwelli of an atrium consisting of a thick glandular covering of 
peritoneum, of a layer of muscular fibres, and finally of a single 
l»er of columnar epithelium ; the atrium being similar t« that 
of Rhynchelmis.—On the development of the fat bodies in Kana 
temporaria; a contribution to the history of the pronephros, by 
Arthur E. Giles (Plate xiv.). The fat-bodies in the frog are 
formed by a fatty degeneration, not of the anterior end of tbe 
genitalia, but of the pronephros or head kidney; it seems highly 
probable that the structure described by Balfour in the Ganoids 
and Teleostei as lymphatic tissue is the persistent but structurally 
and fiinctioiMdly modified pronephros.—On two new types 
of ActiSiaria, by Dr. G. Herbert Fowler (Plate xv.). In a 
bottle of co^s, which had been collected from the reefs off 
Papietd during the expedition of H.M.S. Ckallmgrr, three small 
Actiaaria. were found, which would seam to differ markedly from 
all hitherto described types; so mneh so as to possibly necessitate 
the fimnation of a new tribe, of-equal value with the Edwardsise, 
&C. Hie name proposed it Tkaumatlit mtduuuUs, gen. sp. nn. 
The animal is flattened in shtoe, and almost medutiforro; it 
appears to be free-swimming, for the aboral is like the oral 
ectoderm, and there is no trace of any attachment. Foartecn 
true tentacles anrround tbe stomodamm, and peripherally to them 
are.tiM pseudo-tentacles; the tnettentacles with thestomodssum are 
drawn downwards andootwardetnto the coelenteron; in the largest 
fMdmen twenty-OM pans of dysenteries, and in the smallest 
^esen pairs were present; no generative organs were met with. 
Thq sctpnd form ww found attached to a piece of MiUepore and 


is called Pkialoctis ntHeda, gen. sp. an. In this new genus the 
tentacles are replaced not by stomidia—sltebt elevations of the 
oral disk, turounding the large opening which is homologous with 
the port at the tip of some no-mal Actinarian tentacles—but by 
what the author calls "sphxridia,” i.t. ampullate diverticula 
the inter- or intra-meienterlal chambers, devoid of an opening to 
the exterior, and homologous, therefore, with the imperforate 
tentacles of many genera. — Morphological studies, ii. >the 
development of the peripheral nervous system of Vertebrates; 
Part I, Elasmobranchii and Aves, by Dr. J. Beard (Plate* 
xvl.-xxi.). This important memoir has appended to it a 
rfsuttti of its chief results. 

Revue <f Anthropologie, troisieme stirie, tome iii. fasc. 6 
(Paris, 1888.)—On the conversion of the cephalic index into a 
cranial index, by M. P. Topinard. This paper gives the 
author's reply to the ob|ections raised by M. Hou^ of Brussels, 
against his method of determining comparative cephalic and 
cranial measurements. He explains the various methods em¬ 
ployed by Broca and others, and points out the sources of error 
dependent upon the varying length of time in which skulls have 
been preserved owing to the gradual drying up of the cranial 
substance after prolonged preservation in our museums. Thus 
the craniometric determinations made under the latter conditions 
must be different from those obtainable immediately oiler death, 
or on removal from a damp humus.—Continuation of M. Boule’s 
essays on the stratigraphic palicontology of man. The relations 
between the Pliocene and the Glacial formations of North 
America are here coniidered at length. In concluding his sum¬ 
mary of the results yielded by the valuable labours of American 
palaeontologists, M. Boule expresses his assent to the opinion 
advanced by Mr. Putnam, that recent discoveries afford con¬ 
clusive evidence that a portion of North America from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic was occupied by man contempor¬ 
aneously with the mastodon and the mainnoth, at a period 
when all the north of the continent was covered by vast glaciers. 
The closing part of the paper treats of the French classical beds 
at Chelles, Saint-Acheul, &c., from which date the earliest 
researches regarding fossil man in France.—On the concurrence 
in certain crania of divergent characteristics as exemplified in a 
series of Burmese skulls, by M. Hovelacque.—Kashgar and the 
passes of the Tian-shan Range, by Dr. Seeland. This is the 
first of a series of papers communicated by the doctor ap¬ 
pointed by the Russian Government to institute proper measures 
for preventing the advance into the provinces of Semiretche and 
Ferganah of Oie severe epidemic of cholera, which had broken 
out in the Kashgar dominions in 1886. These provinces, which 
remained in a savni;e and uncultivated condition till they were 
brought under Russian dominion in 1862, are necessarily almost 
a terra incogmla; and hence Dr. Seeland's narrative of his 
trovels from Viernp to Ak-su in Kashgar, by way of Narene, 
which compelled him to cross the colossal range of the Tian- 
shan range, is a valuable addition to our geographic knowledge 
of this portion of the Kusso-Chinese frontier-lands, while his 
descriptions of their natural products, and his remarks on the 
habits and character of the Kirghis hordes, now being thrust 
back by the Russians, supply much information that is new to 
science.—Palreontology in Switzerland, by Dr, Victor GroM. 
This is a useful summary of the larpe and important mass of 
materials accumulated by recent Swim palaeontologists. After 
treating of the various periods of cave and lacustrine habltaltons, 
and of the later pile-dwelling,, or craunogts, he considers at 
length the character and Importance of the various finds belong¬ 
ing to the several stations. Of these, the Lakes of Bienne and 
Neucbatel are remarkable, as having already yielded more than 
19,500 complete bronze objects, of which fully three-fourths 
were of a decorative or domestic character, rings and pihs 
numbering 4000. Important investigations are at present bMg 
carried out at the La Teoe station, where the findb nave hitherto 
been so exclusively connected with weapons of offence and 
defence as to lead to the inference that its pile constructions 
marked the site of some primitive fort. The search for lacustrine 
graves, successfully begun in 1876 is also being vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Memoirs of the St. Piterstiurj' Society of Naturalists, vol. 
x\x.—Geology aud Mineralogy ;~Dactyloaus rostieus, a new 
species of fish from the Moscow Coal-measures, by A, Inostrant- 
seff.—The diabase deposits of Olonets, by F. Levimon-Lesaing, 
being an elaborate work which contains a general geological 
and geographical description of the region, and a detwed 
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petrognphical dMciiption of the rock> ood their metworphoiei. 
A ikMch-map and five platei of microKopical lectiona accom¬ 
pany the paper, which if weli tummed up in German.—Geo¬ 
logical ohservationa on the Yug River, by B. Polyenoff.—On the 
Spamadtm hairhetii depodta of Crimea and the Caucaius, by 
N. Andrufoff (aleo lummed up in German ).—Ztology and 
Pfiynoh ^!—Notes on the ichthyology of tho basin of the Amur, 
by N. Wtu^wchowski and S. Hertzensiein, being an elaborate 
description of forty species, and their connertion with kindred 
species in neighbouring regions (diagnoses in Latin, and the 
whole summed up in German).—On the Vertebrate fauna 
of the Balkhash depression, by M. Nikolsky. The most in¬ 
teresting conclusions of the author as to the recent geological 
history of the Balkhash depression have already been mentioned 
in Nature. Now we have a full description of the fauna (39 
mammals, aafi birds, ai reptiles, 3 amphibians, and 16 fishes), 
together with an elaborate inquiry into the connection of this 
fauna with those of the neighbouring regions.—The Prrcantta 
•und Sinthop/ulni of the Sea of AzoflT, by J. Kuinetsoff.—The 
minutes of proceedings contain several papers of great interest— 
namely, on a journey to Dutch India, by A. Korotneff; on thft 
omitholc^ of Caucasus, Iw K. Rossikoff; on the fossils of the 
Nijne-udinsircave, by I. Tcherski j on a journey to Turkestan 
and Bukhara, by S. Lidsky, &c. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 


London. 


Royal Society, November aa.—"On the Magnetization of 
Iron and other Magnetic Metals in very Strong Fields.” By 
J A. Ewing, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Engineering in 
University College, Dundee, and William Low. 

The large magnet of the Edinburgh University, kindly lent 
by Prof. Tait, was used throughout the experiments, and 
allowed the authors to effect a high concentration of the 
magnetic force by using bobbins, the necks of which had a 
cross-sectional area of (in some cases) only of the cross- 
sectional area of the magnet cores. By this means the induc¬ 
tion 18 was raised to the following extreme values• 


In wrought iron . 

,, cast iron . 

„ Bessemer steel . 

„ Vickers’s tool steel ... . 

,, Hadfield’s manganese steel 

,, nickel . 

„ cobalt . 


CCS. 

45.350 

31,760 

39.880 

35.8*0 

*4.790 

ai,o7o 

3o,*io 


The induction was measured by means of a coil consisting of a 
single layer of very fine wire wound upon the central neck of 
the bobbin. Outside of this coil, at a definite distance from it, 
a second coil was wound, and the magnetic force was deter- 
miued in the annular space between the two. In a paper com¬ 
municated to the Manchester meeting of the British Association, 
he authors showed that if the force so measured could be proved 
0 have the same value as the magnetic force within the metal 
leck itself, it wouM follow that the intensity of magnetism 3 
lad begun to dimfnish under the action of exceesively strong 
ieldi, in the manner which Maxwell's extension of the Weher- 
\mp4re theory of molecolar magnets anticipates. In the present 
paper the authors discuss at some length the question of how far 
ihe magnetic force within the metal is fairly measurable by the 
magnetic force in the ring of surrounding air, and they show 
that, wiA the form of cones originally used, the force within the 
metal must have been less than the force outside, by an amount 
probably luflScient to explain the apparent decrease of 3. The 
tonn of cone mited to give a uniform field of force with sensibly 
the same value in the metal neck and round it is investigated; 
and experimenu are described in which the condition necessaiy 
for a uniform field was satisfied. The resulu of these experi¬ 
ments are conclusive in showing that no considerable change 
Ukes place in the value of J (in wrought-iron) when the mag¬ 
netic foroe is varied from about aooo to at^oooC.G.S. units. 
Throughout this range of force, the intensity of m«q[netlsm has a 
«nslbly constant vdiie of about 1700 C.G.S. units, which is to 
he accepted as the saturation vsdue for wrought iron. The term 
saturation may be prapedy appil6d in speaking of the intensity* 
of magnetism, Ifiit thbre sppd&s to be no limit to the degree to 
which the magnetic induction may be raised. 


The following are probable values of the intensity of msg- 
nctism when saturation is reached in the particular metals 
examined 1 — 

valu« of $. 

Wrought-iron . 1700 

Cast-iron . 1*40 

Nickel (with 07s per cent, of iron) . ... 51S 

Nickel {with 0‘s6 per cent, of iron) ... 400 

Cobalt (with I'66 per cent, of iron). 1300 

Experiments were also made with specimens of Vickers’s tool 
steel, and other crucible steels, Whitworth’s fluid-compressed 
steel, Bessemer steel, Siemens steel, and Hadfield'i manganese 
steel. This lost material, which is noted for iu extraordinary 
impermeability to magnetic induction, was found to have a 
constant permeability of about I'4 throughout the range of 
forces applied to It—namely, from 2000 to nearly 10,000 C.G.S. 

Physical Society, November 24.—Prof. Reinold, President, 
in the chair.—Captain Abney read a paper on the meuurement 
of the luminosity of coloured surfaces, which was illustrated by 
experiments. In a communication to the Royal Society, Genml 
Festing and the author have described a method of comparing 
the intensitv of the light of different parts of the spectrum, 
reflected by various pigments, with that reflected from white, 
and luminosity-curves have been constructed, the areas of which 
give comparative measures of the total luminosities. This 
method of comparison is accurate, but requires considerable 
time, and the author has devised a more rapid process. The 
coloured surface whose luminosity is to be compared with white 
is placed beside a white patch within a dark box. A direct 
beam of light posies through on aperture in the box, and a 
black rod casts a shadow on the coloured patch ; another beam 
from the same source is reflected at an angle, and forms a 
shadow of the same rod on the white patch, thejuoction of the 
two shadows coinciding with that of the two surfaces to be com¬ 
pared. In the path of the direct beam is placed a rotating disk 
with angular openings, adjustable whilst rotating by a simple 
lever, and by this means the white patch can be made to appear 
too light and too dark in rapid succession. By gradually dimi¬ 
nishing the range of oscillation of the lever, a pi^ition of equal 
luminosities can be found. The coloured surface is now replaced 
by a while one, and the adjustment again made ; and from the 
angular apertures required in the two cases the relative luminosi¬ 
ties are determined. Comparisons made in this way (the num¬ 
bers relafing to which are given in the paper) with emerald green, 
vermilion, French ultramarine, &c., gave results in close agree¬ 
ment with those deduced from the luminosity-curves obtained 
by ihe spectrum method. In reply to questions. Captain Abney 
sold the speclruui method was the more accurate, and could be 
relied on to I per cent. The new method gave results within 2 
per cent., showing that the eye is very sensitive to small changes 
of luminosity when such changes take place in rapid suc¬ 
cession.—Prof. Rucker made a commimicatioo on the sup¬ 
pressed dimensions of physical quantities. In arnmging a 
system of dimensional equations for thermal quantities, the 
question arises as to what are the dimensions of temperature. 
A degree of temperature, as measured by the ordinary arbi¬ 
trary method of the mercurial thermometer, is not affected 
by changes in the units of length, mass, and time; but the 
numerical values of thermal quantities (J, for instance) depend on 
the scale of temperature adopted, say Centigrade or Fahienheir. 
Two courses seem open, either of Which renders a complete 
system of thermal dimensional equations possible : {l) temper¬ 
ature may be considered as a measure of energy, as in the 
kinetic theory of gases,' and may be "enpressed as the energy of 
translation of a standard number of molecules (say that number 
contained in 1 cubic centimetre of air at standard pressure and 
temperature) j or(a) temperature may be considered as a second¬ 
ary fundamental unit. If the first-be adopted, the dimensioiu 
of spcdflc hetrt become M'*, and the temperature of o C. is 
expressed by i '5207 x 10^ ei^ If a practical unit corrtspond- 
ing to ^ ergs be adopted, this new unit of temperature srill 

coincide whh the Centigrade degree to about i part in 3000. 
The chief eUeetton to sn^ a dmnition of temperature is that 
the above retaileB between temperature and enerjjy is not Jret 
‘ proved to liojd for Ifonidi and solids. If the second course be 
iHlopted, Ibo dimeniJoTM of all thermal oaantitiei may be ex¬ 
pressed « termt of M, E, T, and #, wbert * is the unit of 
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temperature. Artentkm was directed to the difficnlties students 
generally exper^ce on finding the dimensione of the same 
5 ectrical quantities to be different, according as they are ex¬ 
pressed in electro-static or electro-magnetic measure, and that 
different quantities may have the same dimensions. The ano¬ 
malies are shown to bo due to the suppression of the dimensions 
of specific inductive capacity and permeability, each being called 
unity in air. By retaining K and n in the dimensional equations, 
the author thinks that many difficulties wilt be avoided, the 
metliods of transformation of units will be generalized, and the 
{imits of our knowledge kept more clearly in view. Though 
'tiM dimcmions of K and n cannot be determined, it is easily 
thpwn fhat those of the pt^uct Ki are L~‘ T. Mr. Blakes- 
. te, ik eommenting on thermal units, strongly protested against 
nte W'Pf ff>e word “ therm ” as a name for the unit of beat. 

noed at all, it should be reserved for the unit of temperature. 
Defamng to the choice of fundamental units, he reminded the 
- Society mat the dimensions of quantities expressed in the elec- 
'tn>-stti^>Or electro-magnetic systems become identical if the 
unit tmocity be the velocity of light, and by choosing the unit 
of 'tiiM as a suitable decimal pu-t of a day, the relations between 
rlnrtiwl and practical mechanical units co^d be simplified. Prof. 
Case)fToster, after discussiim the effect of defining specific heat 
as a ratio, or as a quantity of heat os the dimensions of temper¬ 
ature, pointed out that, as quantity of heat = temperature x 
entropy, the dimensions of temperature would be determinate 
if those of entro|W were found. Prof. S. P. Thomiison con¬ 
sidered that part of the difficulties of dimensional equations arose 
from the fact that no distinction was made between sca/ar and 
Meter quantities. Thus the dimensions of work and moment of 
a force are given as ML*T'’, whereas the true representation 
' for the latter would be ML’T*° V — i, because the line by which 
^ force is multiplied is at right angles to the force. By similar con- 
aiderations. Ampere's rule for the force between two parallel current 
elements can be derived from the magnetic equation —ft 

for, replacing m and m' by equivalent current elements, r. d$ and 
i , ah', the equation becomes— 





Referring to the use of " therm,” Dr. Thompson concurred with 
the remarks of Mr. Blakeiley, and thought the word “caloric” 
answered all requirements. He also considered that thermal 
equations were greatly smiplified by always expressing S)>ecific 
heat in ergs. Prof. Ayrton uas of opinion that students ex¬ 
perienced much greater difficulty in dealing with electrical units 
than with thermu ones, and thought part of this was due to (be 
vague way in which some of the standard text-books treated the 
subject. With reference to the force exerted by quantities of I 
electricity, Prot Perry and himself had pointed out that specific ] 
indnctive capacity must be taken into account, for, contrary to 
Faradira, they had found it to be different in different gases. In 
reply. Prof. Rucker said he often explained the identity of the 
dimensions of work and moment of a force, by considering 
moment as measured by the work done in rotating through umt 
angle, the dimensions of angle being zero as regards L, M, and 
T. He alio pointed out (hat, in Bayne’s “ Thermodynamics,” 
spectfic heats are always expressed in erp. In thanking Pr^. 
Ktlcker for his interesting paper, the President exprewed bis 
conviction that, by paying attention to the pointi considered, 
the dIScQlties arising from the two systems of units would be 
contiderobly dtmiDlHMd. 

Chemlul toolcty, November 15.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
in the ebair.—The ibllowhw {mpers were read:—The pzinciples 
of ttiermo-cbcmistry, by Mr. ..-S. U- Pickeri^. The entbor 
rejects the thermo-chemieal ^inciples ennndated by Thaaateii, 
Naumonn, and Beithelot, not only on special grounds, but on 
the more general ground that they depencl on an impomible db- 
tinction Mween chemical and [^sicol actions. A satisfactory 
espkutau’on of all known ihermu-uemical facts is derived from the 
teeqgni'ion of the laws of diseociation end the hydrate theory of 
diwwliiiirni Every aetofcoznldnation must be aecotnpaniedlq'the 
writtfikm cf beat, and in intaractkuu whese beat is abfoubad 
ibia abao^tion lauat be-dne to the fact that, one-or more of tbc 
tKpoti faiMg partklly dl a ao da t c d at the lemperatun of the tatter- 


action, the removal of one of the producta of the dtaeaichitloa 
necessitates a further decomposition of the agent. The hedt 
evolved must also be a directtateaswre of the affinitiea aateeated } 
and, of two possible interactions, that whieh snolsiM m ete bait ' 
must oocnr to the exdutiao of the other. T%e cates af eodp- ' 
thermic changes which present difficulties are tboae itt wbit^ 
liquids and solids ore concerned. The heat absorbed when iSway' 
solids are dissolved in liquids cannot be explained by the fualoD, 
but only by the volatilization of the aolid- A snau Of water 
contains some fundamental molecules poisessing an energy of 
10,000 cal greater than the average molecular aggreMes con¬ 
stituting the mass. These can therefore combine with the salt, 
and effect its voiatilizaiion with aa evolntion of heat, even if the 
heat of voloiUieation be nearly 10,000 cal.; ether water aggre¬ 
gates then dissociate to supply the place of the free mollecules 
thus removed from the sphere of action. From thaoratietl con¬ 
siderations the author arrives at the conclusion that Berthollet'a 
theory as to the division of a base between two acids is correct, 
and argues that the facts observed are in accordance with these 
conclusions, and are entirely opposed to the existenoe of the 
so-called “avidity” or “affinity” coostanu advocotod by 
Osiwald and others. In the discussion whieh followed the 
reading of the paper. Prof. Ramsay, F. R.S., said that he did not 
believe in the universal presence of complex molecules in Liquids 
and solids, nor did he exclude the existence of such; the re¬ 
searches of Prof. Young and himself, he thought, conclusively 
established the absence of a complex molecular structure in such 
liquids as ethyl alcohol and ether, whilst, on the other hand, 
Heniy’s arguments testified to the complexity of the molecules of 
certain oxides, such as silica. With regard to water, which 
specially formed the subject of Wr. Pickering’s remarks, it was 
to be noted tha’, whilst the vapour-density pointed to molecular 
simplicity, other arguments cirawn from its behaviour when 
examined by Raoult's method were in favour of modamte mole¬ 
cular complexity. Prof. Armstrong, F.R. S., remarked that by 
taking into account the action of water, Mr. Pickering bad ad¬ 
vanced what appeared to be a rational explanation of many facts 
which hitherto h.id appeared paradoxical.—Note on the rnixture 
of propyl alcohol and water, by Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S., and 
Prof. Young. The nulhors have determined the vapour-pressures 
of a mixture of propyl alcohol and water in the proportions 
; H^O, and like Konowalow, arrive at results adverse to 
the conclusion that a definite hydrate exists. Chancel found 
that Ibis mixture distils over to the last drop at 97°‘5 under 
738 mm. pressure, but the authors find that the compoaition of 
the mixture of constant boiling-point varies with the pressure 
under which distillation takes place.—Note on the action of 
nitric acid on ammonium chloride, by Dr. F. E. Matthews. 
The principal gaseous product of the action of nitric acid on 
ammonium chloride in solution is nitrous oxide, and not nilrogen, 
as has been previously stated; the gas is mixed with small quan¬ 
tities of chlorine and oxychloride of nitrogen.—Ethylic cinnamyl- 
diethacetate, by the same.—The isomeric sulphonic acids of 
B-naphthylamine, by Mr. A. G. Green. Thiee acids—the o-, 
0-, and y-ocidi—are known to be formed when ^•naphtbylaaiine 
is sulphonaled with ordinary sulphuric acid at 100*, but the 
author finds, as was to be expwted, that the <-acid is also 
present. The analoraus behaviour of hydroxy- and amido-oom- 
pounds mokes it probable that ^-naphthol on sulpbonatioa gives 
four isomeric sulphonic acids, although two only have hitta^ 
been isolated, and the author’s experiments confirm this view, inas¬ 
much os he has succeeded in isowing a thud acid—corresponding 
to the /B-usphtbylamine-i-sulphonic acid—from the producs 
formed on lulphonating ^naphtbol at too*. In the disowiioo 
which followed. Prof. Armstrong, F.R.S., and Mr. Wyrae 
pointed out that the formola adopted by Mr. Green as lepn- 
senting the constitution of the fi-naphthyiamineia’aalpboalc acid 
was at variance with the views put forward by Clevc and ottaara, 
and could not be accepted ; Mr. Green, in reply, defending taia 
view that the •-addis an ortho-compound, mminiy on theWauid 
that it and the corresponding fi-naphtholsulptaMic acid mSeaad 
so greatly in properties from their isomeridea.—II m censUtittion 
of the dlchloronaphthaienes, especially the o^-compoiaids, by 
Prof. Armstrong, F.R.S., and Mr. W. P. Wynne. 'Tbe tine 
poasiUe aa- and the two potiible beteroouclnal M-dkMttM- 
naphthaleoes ore Imown, and formube hove been aacdhind 40 
them which aimoat oeztaialy ore cozract emKawona of .thab' 
coastitulioas. The aothora poiat out that (be itaur 
a^-dichioronaphtbalenaa on also known, and diaw attaMOB to 
the somewhat discrepant itateaaents on noozd calating td tlw^' 
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called f^adificatien, atltiBff at about 61'. The authon have 
found (B^ Beport, iju;, p. au) that under thia deaigua- 

lioa turadiatiact dichloronaphtbideDealuive been regarded as one, 
and ooer brlw forward evidenee abowing that one of these, 
melting at 61^5, is ahoaonucleal, and the second, melting at 
64’, is a heteronucleal wS-darirative. They couhnn Clove’s 
view that the dicbloronaphthalene, melting at 34", it a homo- 
nucleal a^-scompaund, the dichloionaphthalene melting at 48° 
lieing the Mmamiog heteronucleal a3-derivative. With regard 
to the conatitiuiuo of the two homonucleal aj3-dichloronaphtha 
lenes, the authors show that that melting at 61**5 must be the 
wr/tt-compoand (that melting at 34“ being, by exclusion, the 
.orlho-danvatiue), aicce their experiments prove that ao-caUed 
a'dtchlsToMphtbalene, meltiag at 38*, and obtained by treating 
naphthalene tetrachloride with alcoholic potash, is a mixture of 
two iMMaonuoiBBl.dichloranBphtbaleaet—namely, the oj9-derivalive 
niellfag at 6t°*S, and the aa-derivatlve melting at 68°. Sufficient 
data have not yet been obtained to determine the constitution of 
theheteroaucleal a/3-dichloronaphthalenes.—Piatine derivatives, 
by Dr. A. T. Mason. A continuation of the author's work on 
a class of compounds formerly known as krtmes, and more 
recently as pyraaines. 

Anthropological Institute, November 27.—Francis Gallon, 
F.R. S., President, in the chair.—The President exhibited a gold 
breastplate from an ancient Peruvian gi.ive.—Mr. F. W. 
Kudler exhibiled a collection of ethnological objects from the 
Jiraros of the Upper Amazons, and the Arnwaks and the 
Acaways of the interior of Briti.sh Guiana.—Mr. G F I a v- 
rence exhibited two Paheolithic implements from the valley of 
the Thames, near Ertth.—Mr. Osbert H. Ilowarth leada paper 
on the survival of corporal penance, and exhibited specimens of 
the " Jtsciplinas.," or scourges, which are still usm, in puhlic 
penance, in the village of Fen&es d’Ajudu, a remote community 
on the north coast of St. MichMl’s, Azores.—The Secretary 
read a paper by the Rev. Benjamin Danks on marriage customs 
of the New Untain Group. 

Paris. 


Academy of Seiencoe, December 3.—M. Daubree in the 
chair,^—Observations of the minor planets mode with the great 
meridian instrument of the Paris Observatory daring the first 
half of the year 1888, by M. Mouchez. The right ascension 
and ^lar di-tance, wilK correction of cpheinerides, are tabulated 
fir Diana, Danse, Alhamantis, Astrea, Parthenope, Flora, 
Sappho, Hebe, Cyrene, Germania, and five other minor planets 
—On the satellites of Mars, by M. II. Poincare. The paper deals 
with M, Dubois’s lecent hypothesis (CV/rt/ft-r u-tulus, August 20, 

1888), that Phobos and Delmos were originally small pltinets, 
which a few years ago passed within the attraction of Mars. 
This hypothesis, which is based on the fact that the two satel¬ 
lites were never observed liefore 1877, is shown to be inadmis¬ 
sible by a consideration of the eccentricity of the orbit of Mars, 
and on other grounds. Although the eccentricity of Mare is 
about six timos greater than that of the earth, it can be demon¬ 
strated that the elements of its mo«ns cannot have perceptibly 
varied duriug the last hundred years.-On the preparation of 
the phosphorescent sulphides of calcium and strontium, by M. 
hd inond Bccquerek The author, who has lately resumed the 
study of these snlfiitidrs, now finds that some of the added sub¬ 
stances, when employed alone, fail to produce any appreciable 
effect, and that the simultaneous presence of sever^ is some¬ 
times necessary for the preparation of strongly luminous bodies. 
The modifications dep^ not only on the nature of the mixed 
substance', but also on that of the phosphorescent sulphide 
Itself.—On the Invariants of difiSerentud equations, by M, E. 
Goursat. Since M. Halphen’s researches on linear dmerential 
equations, M. Appell and others have extended the notion of 
invariants to differential equations of a more or lem general form 
lor ce^n special categoiw of transformations, without, how¬ 
ever, determining in a general way the existencie of these in¬ 
variants. The determination is here effected by a demonstra¬ 
tion based on Herr Lie’s Thtorit dcr Trtuttftrmatiimsgruppen, 
^888).—On the dark waten of the equatorial 
oy Mm, A. Muntz and V. Marcaso. For the purpose of 
■asceriantihg the cause of the dark colour so characteristic of 
numerous amnents of the Amatont and Orinoco, the authom 
nave analyzed some specimens from the upper couiqe of (he 
latter nver.' Thhy conclude that the discoloration is duMo the ; 
iree humic acids held is and derised fnm fte deedn- 

1 ositfon of vegetable matter bn a granite soil free from time. ' 


The liquid is thus in some respects of the nature of bog-water, 
and the colour persists becanse, in the absence of lintc, the 
phenomena of nitrification, and consequently the combustion of 
the or^nic matter, cannot take place, as shown by the complete 
absence of nitrates. The waters themselves are perfectly ffnipid, 
wholesome, and palatable, for although the discoloration is 
primarily due to their chemical emnpositioD, its intensity must 
he attributed to phenomena of reflection produced the great 
depth of the liquid masses.—On the Itenzoic acetals of monnite 
and its honologues ; decomposing action of benzoic atdebyde, 
by M. J. Meiinier. The acetal of mannile is readily obtained 
by dissolving it in hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, adding a cor¬ 
responding quantity of benzoic aldehyde and shaking ; the mix¬ 
ture is rapidly transformed to acetal and seflidifies. When a 
benzoic acetal, and doubtless others also, is complete^ freed 
from the excess of aldehyde, it resists the setion of Che swids as 
well as of the alkalies, and is not decomposed by protonged boil¬ 
ing with acidulated water. In the presence of the aldehyde, on 
the contrary, decomposition takes place very rapidht^y toil¬ 
ing, and all the more rapidly the greater the excess oTimliyde, 
even if the liquid be but slightly acidulated, coDlaining, for in¬ 
stance, not more than i per cent, of sulphuric acid. Benzoic 
aldehyde thus influences the hydration of the acetal 1^ the 
conseicarive formation of mannite.—Action of the sulphide of 
carbon on clays ; production of the ox3rsulpfaide of carbon, by 
M. Armand Gautier. During bis researches on the mineralizing 
elements of thermal waters, the author has been led to attempt 
the synthesis of the oxysulphtde of carbon Ijy causing the 
vapours of the sulphide of carbon to act at red heat on the 
natural silicates, and especially on the argillaceou; earths. 
These essays have been successful, and a method is here 
descril^d which alone can furnish the o.ysulphidc of carbot, 
COS, in a pure state and in large quantities —Trantformarion 
of lerpdene into a menthene, by MM. G. Bouebardat and J. 
Lafmt. By exposing ter]>ine, Cp,Hie.2lI,0,, for fifteen hours 
at 100° C. to twenty limes its weight of aqu'.ous hydriodic acid 
saturated at 0°, the authors have produced a diliydriodate of 
crystallized terpilene, C,„H,„,2HI, identical with the dihy- 
dnodate of the essence of terebinthine. From their further 
researches they conclude that natural menthrl should perhaps 
be grouped with the terpilene seties, —On a vpeimaceti whale 
taken in the Azore waters, by Prince Albert of Monaco. Photo¬ 
graphs are given of the liead of a large s-permaceti whale har¬ 
pooned last summer in the neighbou^ood of the Azores. It 
measured from tire eye to the upper extremity of the mouth 1 *90 
metre, and from the under jaw to the lip l ’tfi metre.—Papers are 
contributed by M G. .Sami-Remy on the brain of the spider 
family ; and by M. A. Giard on Peioderma cylindruum, Heller, 
a parasite of the sariline. 

Bi'ri.iv. 


Physical Society, November 16.—Prof, du Bois-Reymond, 
President, in the chair.—Prof, von Bczold made a fiirther com¬ 
munication on the thermo dynamics of the atmosphere, in con¬ 
tinuation of n statement mode to the Society earlier in the year. 
After briefly recapitulating the processes which occur during the 
adiabatic ex^sion of a mass of air as it rises, he iittmduced 
into thermo dynamic considerations a new idea, brought forward 
by Helmholtz, and found to be extremely convenient. The idea 
is that of “ potential temperature,” or in other words the absolute 
temperature assumed by a mass of air when it comes adiabati- 
cally under normal pressure. The speaker then prapounded the 
following as a general law : '* Whenever a mass of atr changes 
Us rondltion a&baUcally, the potentill temperature is never 
diminished, it is usually increased, and sometimes la unchanged. ” 
This Dw was proved from a ntunber of example*. Dnrmg the 
adiabatic alterations of measure and volwne in the currents of 
as they rise and fall, the tenroerature should fall, on the 
age, about 1’ C. for a height of 100 metres ; as a matter of 
tact, the fall is really lets than I* C. This is due to the fact 
that under natural conditions the processes do not ocenr adia'’ati- 
cmlly, since near the eaeth’i surface and above the level of the 
clonds warming find cooling Influences ate brought to bear on 
the air. In an anticyclone the powerful radiation from the earth 
leads to a cooling of the lower strata of air, and to this fa due the 
fall of temperature observed at all stations which are situated on 
a height, a phenotoenpa which, according to the speaker, mast 
also make its apj^earance at lower levels daring maximal pressnnti 
of the air in wmijtr and during the night. In cyctenet the fail of 
tetbperatiM #ith incleaaing altitode ahnifatily diffen from it» 
theoreticu'valuej eiiibe warm ah from the qeighbadriog anrt- 
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cyclone becomet mixed with the colder air m h U rising, owing 
to the whirling motion ; m a result of this, the formation of douda 
roost be most dense in the centre of the cyclone, and thinner 
towards its periphery. The latent heat liberated daring the con* 
densatW accompanying cloud-formation is only obvious in the 
anticyclone, since it merely slows the rate of cooling in the rising 
current of air; on the other hand, the cold rain-drops as they 
fall cool the lower layers of air in a cyclone, so that as a result of 
the above a mixed convection of heat talces place from the cytonc 
io the direction of the anticyclone. These thermo-dynamic con 
slderations explain in general a large number of meteorological 
phenomena of which the speaker was only able to enumerate 
a few.—Dr. Bndde made some remarks in connection with 
Jaitssen's communication to the last meeting of the British 
Association on the doable spectrum of oxygen, of which one it 
prop^ional to the density of the gas, the other to the square of 
that density. He showed that on the supposition that one of the j 
spectra is due to separate free molecules, the other to molecules 
which ore impacting, the result must follow which Janssen has 
found experimentally. 

Physiological Society, November 23.—Prof, du Bois- 
BeyiAond, President, in the chair.—Prof. Moebius spoke on the 
nestt which are constructed by the marine stickleback {Gasttrp- 
situs). As early as 1829 the fact that this animal constructs a 
nest was descrll^ by an English observer. The speaker had 
had frequent oprartunities of examining these nests in the Baltic, 
and found that they are constituted not only out of Fuci, Algm, 
and other marine plants, but also out of the leaves of terrestrial 
plants which have fallen into the water, and even sometimes out 
of bits of wool. The male, who is constantly circling round the 
nest, knows how to find it again, even if it is lifted and lowered 
again into the water at a distance of five hundred paces from its 
first position. In an aquarium the speaker was able to observe 
that the male is continually spinning new fibres round the nest 
which proceed from out of the urinary bladder. The fibres 
are, as shown by chemical reactions, composed of mucin, 
which is not, however, secreted in the bladder, but by 
the kidneys. Sections through a kidney, treated with osmic acid 
and stained with hsematoxyUn, showed that only a few of the 
ceils lining the uriniferous tubes are concerned in the elaboration 
of mucin, the others undergoing no such change. Out of the 
breeding-season none of these mucigenous cells are to be found 
in the kidneys, which are then less swollen. A case analogous 
to the above, of nests constructed of mucin derived from tem¬ 
porarily modified gland-cells, is found in .Salangane, which 
produce the edible nests; these birds make use of a glutinous 
material for the construction of their nests, which is at times 
secreted a gland, in this case the salivary gland. A com¬ 
parative pnysidogical-chemicai analysis of these two secretions 
would be very interesting.—Prof. Munk gave an account of his 
researches on the physiology of the thyroid gland. It has long 
been known that in cases of excision of this gland in man the 
patients suffer from severe cachexia, to which they speedily 
succumb, with symptoms indicative of serious disease of the 
central nervous system ; this fact has led to a long series of 
physiological resesjrches, from which it appears that this small 
organ Is of the greatest importance to life. It was assumed, in 
accordance with SchifTs views, either that it produces some 
substance which, passing into the blood, upsets tbe normal 
function of the central nervous system, or that it is concerned 
in the destruction of some injurious products of cerebral activity. 
Two years tgo, as the speaker b^n his researches on the 
physiology of this gland, with a view to the discovery of the 
ab^e remarkable substance, he observed solitary cases in 
which the dogs were only slightly ill, and then completely 
recovered, notwithstanding that the thyroid was completely 
extirpated > one dog showed no signs of any illness at 
all. Similarly in the literature of this subject, solitary 
coses are mentioned in whkb extirpation had no efieci on 
the dog’s health. The speaker had next changed his method of 
operating, merely 'isolating the gland from the surrounding 
structures, ligaturing the hUtis, and replacing the isolated lobes 
in tbeir original pomtion. Some of the dqgs with the gland thus 
isolated lived on in perfect health ( in these the gland Sr^S found 
to have degenerated and become completely converted into con- 
necUve-titsue. Others of tb« dogs became ill and died, and in 
tlMse the gland had healed and recovered Its vascnlor supply. 
From these experimenu it followed that the thyroid U not an 
organ of absolofo importance for life, incsmudi u animals con 
live la perfect'Reolth wlthont it ft thus remained to determine 


what is the cause of the serious pathological condition {mud 
ultimate death which ensues when the thyroid is excised in m«i 
and other animals. A careful study of tbe symptoms showed that 
the normal functions of respiration, cardiac activity and nutrition, 
and of the nervous system, are upset, resulting in dyspnoea 
with powerful expirations, palpitation of tbe heart, rmxation 
of the arteries, derangement of the movements of deglutition, 
accompanied by vomiting, clonic and tonic cramps, resulting in 
epileptic attacks. It was further found that the dyspnoea and 
palpitation are primary symptoms, the cramps are secondary, and 
that death ensues during the latter. The dytpnoeic attacks writh 
the resultant conditions are undoubtedly due to the atimulation 
of nerves lying in the inflamed tissues uter the extirpiUion of tbe 
gland, viz. the superior laryngeal, recurrent laryngeal, vagus, and 
sympathetic nerves. This u clearly shown by the fart that 
when the eland is simply isolated by a ligature the dogs live In 
good health, the gland at the same time dmnerating, whereas 
m cases where the surrounding tissues inflame and lead to u 
renewed adhesion and vascularity of this organ tbe dogs became 
ill and died. Tbe speaker was pbliged to defer to tbe next 
meeting, owing to the lateness of the hour, the further descrip¬ 
tion of nis experiments, and of the conclusioiu to be drawn from 
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THE “ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XXIV. (Edinburgh: 

Adam and Charlet Black, 1888) 

HE assertion attributed by the undergraduate to the 
Master of his College, “ What I know not is not 
knowledge," might be made in sober earnest on behalf of 
the authors of the ninth edition of the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica” in their corporate capacity. Their task has 
been to compile a compendious summary of all that is 
best worth knowing ; to set up a landmark which should 
indicate the point to which we have now attained, which 
should distinguish between the uncertain and the sure, 
between hypothesis and fact. 

To affirm that they have in all respects succeeded 
would be to assume an omniscience from which even the 
boldest critic might shrink, but it is doing them bare 
justice to say that it is generally held by those most com¬ 
petent to judge that their work is worthy of themselves. 
Art and science, history and literature, everything from 
the cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, are 
included, and article after article bears in the initials at 
its end the hall-mark which stamps it as a work of the 
highest authority. 

The “ Encyclopasdia,” therefore, is DM a mere compila¬ 
tion. Many of the scientific articldi‘, though avoiding 
the mistake of giving undue prominence to opinions 
specially associated with the authors’ names, are evidently 
the product of minds capable of looking forward as well 
as around. They are not content with producing the 
stock evidence in favour of generally-accepted theories ; 
they know their weak as well as their strong points. 
They tell the reader not only what has been done, but 
something of what there is yet to do. 

As examples, and in choo s ing them we confine our¬ 
selves to writers who, though they shared in the work, 
have unhappily, and to the great loss of science, not lived 
to see its completion, we may refer first to Prof, Clerk 1 
Maxwell’s contributions on molecular physics. His article 
on “Atom” has become famous. Under the head of 
" Capillary Attraction,” he gave (in spite of a few slips 
which have been pointed out by Sir William Thom son) a 
fuller and more suggestive discussion of the theory of 
capillarity than is to be found in any other English 
treatise. Turning to other subjects, no higher authority on 
the microscope could have been found than the late Dr. 
Carpenter. The article on “ Terrestrial Magnetism,” by 
Prof Balfour Stewart, is a masterly synopsis both of the 
present state of knowledge on this subject, and of the 
directions in which inquiry should be prosecuted. 

It is not, however, our intention either to attempt to 
give a general outline of the scientific articles or to cri¬ 
ticize those in the concluding volume. At the moment 
when the task is just completed, we would rather con¬ 
gratulate the editor, authors, and publishers, on a work 
ip which they may ffiirly take an honest pride. The 
eximides we have cited will suffice to prove to our readers 
that anyone who has access to a good public library may 
now find in the " Encydopaedia Britannica " a.^iew of 
Vou XXXO.— No. 999„ 


what is known on almost every scientific subject, together 
with references which are sufficient to direct him if he 
wishes to pursue it further for himself. 

Of course we do not mean to assert that articles in the 
earlier volumes—some fourteen years old—are always up 
to date now. But in spite of this drawback it is no slight 
advantage to have a succinct account of the state of know¬ 
ledge at a definite and not very distant epoch. No 
doubt, editor and publishers have gained much valuable 
experience during the progress of the work, and perhaps 
they will be able to pigeon-hole a scheme by which the 
tenth edition will be more rapidly issued. We live quickly 
now, and though fourteen years was at one time consi¬ 
dered a not unreasonable probation for an expectant 
swain, it seems long to a modern subscriber who is 
looking for the colophon. 

Now that the end has come, the work may be regarded 
by Englishmen—or rather, if our Scotch friends insist 
on regarding that word as excluding them, by Britons- 
with just pride. Its completion was celebrated, in ac¬ 
cordance with our national custom, by a dinner, of which 
we give some account elsewhere. In the course of an 
admirable speech, which he then delivered, Mr. Adam 
Black referred to the circulation of the ninth, as com¬ 
pared with that of the eighth, edition. It appears that while 
five thousand copies of the eighth edition were sold, the cir¬ 
culation of the ninth has been ten times as great. No doubt 
this is due in part to the demand for the work in the 
United States, but we may also assume that there has 
' been a largely increased demand in England. The fact 
deserves to be specially recorded as a very striking sign 
of the times. It affords remarkable proof that during 
the lifetime of a generation there has been a steady 
growth not only of general intelligence, but of an en¬ 
lightened desire to seek for information on all important 
subjects at the best and most trustworthy sources. 

In these days of specialism, it is well that those engaged 
in different pursuits shojild, in one task at all events, meet 
on common ground. In educational matters they are 
too often opponents, struggling for the prominence of 
their particular subjects, offering rival inducements to 
the ablest scholars. Round the table in Christ’s College, 
last week, these differences disappeared. The old learn¬ 
ing and the new shared a triumph together. Every man 
who could tell, better than they, something of real in¬ 
terest to his fellows was recognized as having a claim on 
their attention. 

In the company of encyclopedists, however, though 
due attention is given to each, the amount due is 
measured with the most scrupulous care. If sometimes 
we despair of the future when we read the endless babble 
of the platform, we may take cdurage from the study of 
pages in which the description of fact and the expression 
of thought are reduced to thqif utmost concentration. 
There is still hope for a race which, though it is producing 
“ Hansard,” has produced also the ninth edition of the 
"Encyclopsedia Britannica.” 

Memories of some of those who have been left by 
^ way cast over such a meeting a sobering but not 
imessarily a saddening influence. The “ Encyclopsedia ” 
is itself a proof that we are growing in knowledge which 
can be •put to good account to make the lives of succeed- 
ing generatfonii less toilsome and more elevated than they 
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would otherwise have been. Lives which have been spent 
in the effort to secure this knowledge have not been lived 
in vain. To aid in securing that the tenth edition of the 
“ Encycloptedia Britannica” shall mark an advance in 
our master)' over Nature comparable with that which is 
chronicled in the ninth there are still those among us 
who “ would even dare to die.” 


MEDiaiVAL KESEARCHES EROM EASTERN 
ASIATIC SOURCES. 

MtiNttval Rx'scarchet from Eastern Asiatic Sources 
Fragments towards the Knowtedge of the Geography 
and History of Central and Western Asia from the 
Thirteenth to the Sn>enteenth Century. By E. 
Bretschneider, M.D. (London; Trubner and Co., 
1888.) 

OR some years past, owing mainly to the labours of 
Colpnel Yule, European students have been made 
acquainted with the travels of European explorers of the 
Middle Ages in Central Asia and China. In “Cathay and 
the Way Thither,” published in 1866 by the Hakluyt 
Society, and especially in his monumental edition of 1875 
of the travels of Marco Polo, Colonel Yule laid before 
the world a record of practically all that had been done 
by mediajval travellers from Europe in these regions. Dr. 
Bretschneicler's work is of the same nature, inasmuch as 
it deals with explorations of the same period in the same 
regions, but with this exception—his travellers are Chinese 
and start from China, Colonel Yule’s are European and 
start from Europe. The former goes to Chinese litera¬ 
ture as hts storehouie, the latter to European literature. 
Each is complementary to the other ; and, indeed. Dr. 
Bretschneider acknowledges that it was Colonel Yule’s 
works that led him to study and collect the materials 
supplied by Chinese literature regarding (he mediaeval 
history and geography of Central Asia. He found that 
such quotations from the works of Chinese travellers as 
had made their way to Europe were not always carefully 
or faithfully translated ; and as his position of physician to 
the Russian Legation at Pekin gave him peculiar oppor¬ 
tunities of study, and placed at his disposal the valuable 
and rare library of Chinese works collected over a long 
series of years, at the expense of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, by the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission, he deter¬ 
mined to investigate the sul^ct at first hand for himself. 
The result was the publication, in the pages of the Trans¬ 
actions of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society between 1874 and 1876, of a senes of papers 
dealing tvith Chinese knowledge of Central Asia, and 
Chinese travellers there from about 1200 to 1600. Three 
of these papers are collected in the volumes before us, 
and form, as it were, the backbone of the work, vis. 
“Notes on Chinese Medlteval Travellers to the West”; 
“ Notices of the Mediaeval Geography and History of 
Central and Western Asia"; and “ Chinese Intercourse 
with the Countries of Central gnd Western Asia during 
the Fifteenth Century.” The pew edition is brought up 
to date by references to the results of recent researcl*|i||t 
and investigations of Russian and other travellers, tim 
especially to the vast increase hi our knowledge of (hne 
rl^ns produced by the fapjd extension of Russian 
tS^toiy in the direction Of Indk and China. 


Dr. Bretschneider tells us that Chinese literature 
contains very considerable accounts of the geography 
of Asia at different times, and of the nations which 
formerly inhabited that part of the ancient world. These 
are mostly to be found in the histories of the Various 
dynasties which have successively ruled China. At the 
end of each of the twenty-four dynastic historits, a 
section is devoted to the foreign countries and nations 
which came in contact with the Chinese Empire. These 
were probably collected by Chinese envoys, or compiled 
from the reports of envoys or merchants coming from 
those countries. Another category is drawn up In the 
form of narratives of journeys undertaken by ChiWBe. 
They never travelled, it seems, for pleasure, or to enlaige 
their sphere of knowledge. We owe all their Aarratives 
of travel cither to military expeditions, or official missions, 
or pilgrimages to places famed for tholr sanctity. The 
number of these reports is not inco&sidenrt>le; but 
the difficulty erf searching them out is groat, as they 
do not, as a rule, exist as separate puMkations, bat 
lie concealed amongst coMections of reprints ; and many 
of them have been wholly lost, their existence at one time 
being known only from ancient catalogues, or quotations in 
books which have survived. The difficulties of elucidation 
also are very great, for even wh;n translated they require 
a vast number of explanations. This will be understood 
when we mention that, besides prefaces, introductions, 
explanations in the text, &c., there are 1188 footnotes, 
some of them rid^g over several pages, in these two 
volumes, comaHil^Plltogether rather less than 700 pages. 

The first paper, entitled “ Notes on Chinese Mediteval 
Travellers to the West.” is confined to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, “ the period of the development and the zenith of the 
power of the Mongols in Asia,” and the earliest journey 
recorded in it is the itinerary of Chinghiz Khan’s army from 
Mongolia through Central Asia to Persia in 1219. 'Phis is 
followed by the record of the journey of an envoy of the Em¬ 
peror of North China, sent in 1220 to Persia, and as far as 
the Hindu-Kush Mountains, to meet Chinghiz Khan. The 
third journey recorded is that of a monk, who travelled, by 
order of the great conqueror, from China to Samarkand 
He left Shantung, in the extreme east of China In 1220, 
went by way of Pekin, crossed the eastern part of 
Moi^lia, probably passed near the modem Uliaesutai, 
traversed the Chinese Altai Mountains, near the pi«ent 
Urumtsi, and along the northern slope of the Thian-.Shzm 
Range to Lake Sairam, whence he descended into Ui, went 
throt^ Tashkend, crossed the Syr-Darin into Samatkand, 
and thence went southwards to Balkh, and on to CabuL 
He returned by the same route, except that he made a 
shorter cut across the Mongolian desert; and arrived at 
Pekin in 1224- Such a jcaimey performed either way to-day 
would probably make the traveller the geogra^ical hero 
of the year, aed It is recorded that, when he entered 
Pekin bn his return,‘‘venerable old men, men and women, 
assembled from all sides, and accompanied the maitar (the 
traveller) with fragrant flowers, ani bowing enfore him 
obstructed the read.” The fourth traveller started from 
Mongolia, and going by Samarkand, went w«tward to 
the Elburz Range, and the country where the Mukthi or 
Assassins lived ; and the fifth was a Mongol officer who 
wandered about Central Asia between i36o and 1263. 
The recordi of these various Journeys arc foil of the moat 
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interesting details about the countries and people visited, 
told sojofithnei in a very quaint and amusing manner. The 
tuk of following their routes and identifying the places 
is appalling; but Dr. Bretschneider goes through it all, 
bahuicing theories, and comparing modern descriptions 
of the same places, with untiring patience and ever<ready 
learning. 

The second paper is entitled “ Notices of the hledueva) 
Geography and History of Central and Western Asia,” 
drawn from Chinese and Mongol writings, and compared 
with the observations of Western authors in the Middle 
Ages. These also refer to the period of the hfongot 
supremacy in Asia, and are mainly drawn from records 
of warlike expeditions of the Mongols to the West in the 
first forty years of the thirteenth century, These are 
preceded by bibliograi^iica] notices of the Chinesei 
Mongol, Arabic, and other books used, an historical and 
ethnographical sketch of the Kbiian, Karakhitai, and 
Uigur peoples, and, more interesting still, a discussion on 
the information of the Chinese at the sante period about 
the Mohammedans. 

The second volume opens with a curious specimen of 
mediaeval cartography, a rude Mongot*Chine$e map pub¬ 
lished in the first half of the fourteenth century ; and 
about 140 pages of the voktme are occupied with idanti. 
fications of the places mentioned on the map. The 
last paper contains an account, also from Chinese 
sources, of their intercourse with the Mjmtfias of Central 
and Western Asia during the fift«H»i and sixteenth 
centuries. In this we are given the description by 
Chinese writers of over fifty tribes and peoples of the 
West, including Portuguese, .Spaniards, and Dutch, as 
far as they were known at thnt period in CIimm. A most 
interesting sketch of the early Jesuit missionaries in 
China is found under the bead llaly, in which the struggles 
of the Jesuits to retain permission to reside nt Pekin, the 
intrigues against them, and their success because of their 
scientific attainments, are all described. From this record 
it appears that in the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century a considerable number of Jesuit 
fathers resided at Pekin, some of them holding ofifice 
about the Emperor's Court, and that all died in China 
after a long residence. Ricci himself, the senior and 
predecessor pf them all, lived in China twenty-eight years, 
Longohardi fifty-seven years, Emmanuel Diai forty-nino 
years, and so 

We cannot conscientiously say that the book is one for 
the general reader; its long notes, Chinese names in italics, 
and other outward .and visible signs of learning will warn 
off all light-minded persons. But to the student of the 
geography and ethnology of Asia it is an indispensable 
aid, for it contains almost all that is at the disposal of 
those unacquainted with the Chinese language, of the 
observations and experience of Chinese travifilers in 
Centra) Asia between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. We aay “ almost," because, since Dr. 
Bretsehneidec’s papers were first published, Djs, Hirth 
bn* wnrked tit* sane mim in his “ Chins and the Rnman 
Odeot,’’ pMbiiihcd a fow years afo, and the diseussmns 
which have srisen amongst Chineee schoUrs in cense- 
quence of this book have added much to our 
of Quaesar Uterature mating; to Csnteal and AVtimm 
Aait. 


r//E ORIGIN OF FLORAL STRUCTURES. 

The Origin of Floral Siructuri’i By the Rev. George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S. (London : Kegan Paul and 
Co., 1888.) 

P ROFESSOR HENSLOW’S book on the origin of 
floral stiuctures tends to supply a w.int in botanical 
literature. It has the merit of being the first popular 
work which deals extensively with the morphology and 
development of the flower, and introduces to the English 
leader the work of Payer, Van Tiegheni, and Baillon, 
besides further popularising the exquisite researches of 
Darwin and Muller concerniug the process of fertiluation 
of plants. 

"Ihe early chapters, which deal with the anatomy of 
the flower, though containing little original matter, present 
a good general view of floral anatomy and structure. The 
position of the various floral organs upon their axis having 
been deduced from the similar position and arrangement 
of leaves upon a vegetative shoot, we shortly come to the 
first of the author’s main points, viz. the possibility of 
elucidating floral structures by an examination of the 
relative positions of the vascular bundles, or, ns the author 
prefers to ca 1 them, “ foliar cords.” This idea is by no 
means new, .and we venture to think that the author has 
not done sufficient justice to extant literature. It is, more¬ 
over, a great pity that the new expression cord has been 
substituted for the well-known vascular bundle, since there 
appears Uttk or no need for u. In our opinion far too 
much stress is laid upon the position and distribution uf 
the vascular bundles, as if the vascular bundles in every 
case determined the number and position of the various 
members of the flower and were not rather subservient to 
them, as certainly appears to be the case in many irregular 
flowers. In the discussion on the relative posiiicms of the 
stamens and so-called petals of the Ranunculace.c, Prof. 
Henslow has apparently not seen that PrantI has lately 
shown the so-called petals to be staminodes. 

Tile second part of the work deals with the forms of 
flowers, and all the varied phenomena associated with 
fertilixation. Prof. Henslow lays particular stress upon 
the ilieory that the shape of the flower as a whole, and 
also that of the various floral appendages, are definitely 
associated with, arid bear relation to, the particular insects 
which fertilise them, and the further elaboration of this 
exceedingly probable hypothesis is the second main point 
to which he pays especial regard. 

Nectaries—floral and extia-floralr-he considers tohav* 
been brought into existence, equally with the rest of 
the floral appendages, through insect .ngency, Starting 
with a review of the cases of irritability and response to 
stimulus which so often occur ip plant life, he further 
points out how frequently pathological growths, such as 
gpUs and the like, are formed by the irritation set up by 
insects, and argues that it is e.xceedingly probable that « 
thecaso of nectaries the perpetual irritation of particular 
localities by jnseCts in search of the sweet juices whidt SH« 

r «l in tb* floral tUsiies, may have induced the forma- 
of a defijaite glandular outgrowth, secreting tMtctu. 
This hypothesia its certainly ingenious, and «»*» at the 
preMi\t limef ijS hot altogether without support la the 
pmtnl «*leo€ the seienc* it wg»}ld^ho-w*v«t»he prom*- 
ture t9>«ccep^ it without fortber elni strong proof. Peofi 
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Hentlow has no reference to Beccari’s remarks which 
appeared in 1884 in the second volume of “Malesia” 
under the head of “ Piante ospitatrice.’' In the preface 
to the descriptions of his exceedingly beautiful and well- 
known myrtnecophilous plants, Beccari puts forward the 
very view taken by Prof. Henslow, both with regard to 
floral and extra-floral nectaries, so that Prof. Henslow has 
no need “ to venture to go further ” (i.e. than Beccari), and 
attribute the large honey-pits at the base of the leaf-stalk 
of Acacia sphceroctphala—i.t.c p. 157—to the mechanical 
irritation of ants. 

The book closes with some remarks on the origin of 
species and the origin of flowers. There is evidence that 
the author has not thoroughly acquainted himself with 
some of the literature to which he refers, and in certain 
instances important references are omitted altogether. 

THE CORAL REEFS OF THE PENINSULA OF 
SINAI. 

Die KoralUnriffe der Sinaihalbinsel, geologiscke und 
biologische Beobachtungen. Von Johannes Walther, 
Dr. Phil., und Privat-docent an der Universitat Jena. 
Des xix. Bandes &.tx Abkandlungen der Mathemcdisch- 
physischen Classe der Kbnigl. Shchsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissetucha/ten. (Leipzig ; bei S. Hirzel, 1888.) 
UCH has been written and said of late on the 
origin of coral reefs; yet the best authorities, 
when they have not theories of their own to uphold, are 
agreed in thinking that the matter is far from being 
Anally settled. For this reason a thorough examination 
of sdl coral districts is much needed, and every work 
which adds to the general stock of knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject deserves attention. The present memoir deals with 
the geology of the peninsula of Sinai, and the dependence 
of the coral reefs in the Gulfs of Suez and Akabah on the 
characters of the rocks forming the shores. Herr Walther 
has undertaken difficult and disagreeable, if not dan¬ 
gerous, journeys in the course of his research, and in 
point of thoroughness his observations leave little to be 
desired. Believing that a solution of the question in any 
given area can only be obtained by carefully studying the 
relations of the reefs to their basis, he has thoroughly 
examined the geological character of the western moun¬ 
tains of the peninsula, and gives in the Arst part of the 
book a full account of all that he observed. The results 
of his geological survey are most conveniently studied in 
the plate giving a series of sections through the peninsula. 
These shbw that south of Uddi Firan there are two paral¬ 
lel lines of granite mountains, running north-west and 
south-east, and between them lies a basin filled in with 
sedimentary rocks. As far south as Gebfil Nakfis the 
granite forms the shore, and the author points out that in 
this region there is no fringing reef and no coral of any 
kind. Further south, where the sedimentary rocks form 
the sea-cliff, the fringing reef makes its appearance, 
sending out offsets from the shore from place to place, 
which form barrier reefs and even atolls. The shores af 
the Gulf of Akabah are granitic, and are devoid of ccra 
reefs. Commenting on this, the author explains that 
the granite is rapidly weathered out, and that its surface 
*dius constantly undergoing destruction does not afford 
a sufficiently firm basis for coral growth. 


The coral reefs are divided into living reefs, sub- 
fossil reefs, and ancient reefs. The first are the 
fringing and barrier reefs or atolls actually being 
formed beneath the sea-level; the second are up- 
heaved reefs, lying just above the sea-level, and con¬ 
sisting of coral heads cemented together ; the third are 
infrequent, and consist of masses of dolomitic lime¬ 
stone, the structure of which betrays its coral origin, 
lying 230 metres above the sea. The thicknesses of these 
reefs were accurately determined, and were found to be, 
for the ancient reef, 15-17 metres; for the sub-fossil 
reef, 3-5 metres; and for the fringing reef, 3 metres. 
These facts are by far the most important part of the 
author’s work ; they prove that considerable changes of 
level have taken place since the coral reefs were first 
formed, and that these changes have been in the direction 
of elevation. Thus another instance is added to the 
many now accumulating of barrier reefs and atolls being 
formed in an area of elevation. The slight thickness of 
the reefs also deserves attention. At the end of the book 
the author speaks of a reflux of the sea having occurred 
rather than an upheaval of the land. As he does not 
explain what he means by a reflux of the sea, his state¬ 
ments are rather puzzliftg. Does he hold the view that 
considerable changes of sea-level have occurred as conse¬ 
quences of glaciation at either polo ? In any case, the 
phenomenon which he seeks to account for by an 
alternating level qf* the sea, viz. the existence of a dead 
reef below the sea-level and beneath the living fringing- 
reef at R&s Muhdmmed, requires for its explanation nothing 
more than a period of subsidence following on a period 
of elevation 1 and several of the geological facts seem to 
point to a recent though slight subsidence at the southern 
end of the peninsula. 

The author adds nothing to our knowledge of the bio¬ 
logical conditions and the composition of coral reefs. His 
accounts of the living coral and its mode of growth, of the 
filling up of the interstices of dead coral blocks with 
detritus, and the formation of oolitic granules, are familiar 
to all visitors to coral lands, and have been fully 
described by previous authors. Although an unnecessary 
amount of space is devoted to the description of these 
well-known phenomena, the whole work demands the 
attention of geologists and of students of coral forma¬ 
tions. The numerous plates and woodcuts render the 
text light and easily comprehensible, and the map show¬ 
ing the condition of the coral reefs at different geological 
periods is of especial interest. G. C. B. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Book of the Lantern. By T. C. Hep worth, F.CSi. 

(London : Wyman and Sons, 1888). 

The lantern has of late years become such an important 
aid to almost every branch of education, pwm. in theo¬ 
logical and political matters, that no apology is needed for 
the publication of a thoroughly practical treatise on every¬ 
thing connected with it. As a former lecturer at the Royu 
Polytechnic Institution, and present lecturer at th« 
Birkbeck, Mr. Hepworth has gamed the practical experi¬ 
ence the benefits of which he now places at the disposal 
of others. 

After brief reference to the history of the lantern, the 
optical arrangements are consider, and these an 
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followed by instructions for the preparation and storage 

of oxygenj^which is now so commonly employed in con- S ilTmerwuh in ’at 

junction with hydrogen, or ordinary gas, for illuminating of Lisca Bianca and Kottaro between Lipaii and 

purposes. The preparation of slides of every description, stromboli. 

micro-photography, and the process of making lantern cn- The following is the latest information in regard to the 


largements, are all fully considered. One chapter is also eruption of Volcano (the letti 
devoted to the description of a few simple scientific ex- “ Some weeks since, the cr 
periments, which can be easily performed whilst projected mg activity. The eruptions 
on the screen. Finally, a few valuable-hints are given to «ach other, and never of s 
aspiring lecturers or entertainers who wish to avail ecntleman, Mr. Salin^o, sayi 
themselves of the powers of the lantern. 

The necessary references to firms which supply par- c" 

ricular appliances have been made without any partiality met“'m d"meteHn“fhVno^ 
The addressea of such firms might have been given with •» 

advantage. . . From thU it appears that 


The following is the latest information in regard to the 
eruption of Vulcano (the letter is dated Lipari, December la):— 
“ Some weeks since, the ertter itself showed signs of diminish¬ 
ing activity. The eruptions arc often at intervals of hours from 
each other, and never of such violence. Some days ago, a 
gentleman, Mr. Salmo, says he had gone to the top of the 
mountain and seen the interior. This gentleman assured me 
that two-thuds of the old crater is filled up {he had visited the 
place eighteen years ago !); there was an opening of about too 
metres m diameter in the north-east side of the crater. No lava 


The book is full of practical hints from beginning to probably this filling up of ihi 


From this it appears that the eruption is diminishing ; that 


end. It is very readable, and wt 
mend it to all who are concen 
in any shape or form. 


, and we can confidently recoin- a cone of eruption, or that it is being choked by t 
concerned with lantern matters ejected from the new opening in the north-east side. 

without examining the locality one can only ennjeett 
really taken place H. J. Joh.nsto 

J. P. Grabfield, Ph.D , and P. Naples, December 15. 


Chemical Problems. By J. P. Grabfield, Ph.D , and P. 

S. Bums, 13. S. (Boston; D. C. Heath and Co., 1888). 
The systematic part of this book occupies the first 
forty-six pages, the remaining forty pages containing 
reprints of examination papers. The first part contains J] 
general information as to chemical calculations and such ' 
matters, with some problems worked out which are likely " 
to be of service to the elementary student; but there are a ,, 


Katural Selection and the Origin of Species. 

OR the third time Mr. Thiselton Dyer announces that his 
;ment is opposed to the theory of physiological selection. But 
is not the point that I am debating. I am not discussmg thn 
Its of my theory, or endeavouring to influence the opinion of 
itic who, after having shown that he had not read my answer 


o uc _ ervicc to me elementary stuaent , ouiincre are a the criticisms which he triumphantly reproduced as never 
few points that api^ar open to improvement. The word having been answered, now tells us that he has “devoterl a 
reaction is used in its ord^inary sense, and also to indicate good deal of lime to the study of” my “ views.” From the first 


a equation without the figures that indicate the numbers 


restcicted myself to meeting his specific allegatk 


of the several molecules j to adopt the words of the lestrictmg myself to the same ground, I find that there 


authors, an equation is a balanced reaction. Thi 
appears to be a needless perversion of the meaning of; 
useful word. The student is told to " balance the re 


wo points m his last letter which 
tonsider. 

First, touching the inutility of somi 


useful word. The student is told to "balance the re- First, touching the inutility of some, as distinguished from the 
action "" by repeated trials” of numbers, a method that “'>eK«d u'ib''' of »>!. specific characters, Mr. Thiselton Dyer 
is certainly very common, hut entirely unscientific and "presses impatience with me for putting what he regards as a 
unnecessary-in short, a method of cramming, and not a ‘ st^uned inierpretat.on ' ori Mr, I^arwtn s writings > Now, of 

method of teaching. At p. 12 we read, without qualifica- f" ‘'”T 'VY r a 

♦t/sn st... Xr .u v.i Huoiiiivd to .avoid. But, rightly or wrongly, I am profoundly convincerl 

I * 1 * weights of all gases are to each other as t(,jt such strained interpretation as there is, here lies on the 
their molecular weights : it would be very inconvenient „ther side. Over and over-egain-and more and more emphatic- 
to the commercial maker of gases if the weights of .ally the later the editions of his works—Mr. Darwin insisu that 
his productions were so restricted. At p. 5 the word he doe-, not regard natural selection as the only agent which has 
weight is used in yet another sense : ‘‘ If we divide tlie been concerned in the origination of species, and therefore con- 
weiehl of any element in the molecule, multiplied by too, eludes—to (piote only one additional passage from among many 
by tne per cent- of that eJenient, we will have the mole- 'he same eflect: “ No doubt the definite action of changed 
cular weight.” This looseness of language would, we fear con.litiom, and the various causes of modification, lately specified, 
be confusing to most students and to many teachers. The •’P' Pr'»duced an effect, probably a great effect, independently 
volume will be chiefly useful to those who are preparing "'•''“"'age thus gam^ ("Origin, ’ p. 160 . More- 

for the examinations indicated in the second part. over, towards the close of the las; cr^ilion he c^pla>" most 

bitterly of “ steady misrepresentation with regard to this very 

-—— -----point (p. 421)—a complaint all the more forcible from its ' 

presenting the only note of bitterness that is to be met with 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, through the whole range of his writings. Now, since his death, 

rru wju J . 1. ij i- „ -1. . . this "steady misrepresentation ” has continued, until the post- 

7<»»’ Darwinian ichool have come to designate by the term "pure 

tx^sstd bf htt (orrttfendtnts. h* under- D.arwinistn ” the very doctiine which he her« so vehemently 

take to return, or to correspond vitk the writers of, repudiates / “ / 

This doctrine of utility as universal was very clearly enun- 
yW^URE. ^9 u taken ef ananf mans arntmum- ciated in his own life-Ume by Mr. WalUcc, as " a necesaary 

*^**^•1 deduction from the theory of natural selection ” (“ Conlributioni/* 

The Recent Eruption at Vulcnno, P- 47). but. as just remarked, he expressly renoun^it in 

bis section headed •• Utilitarian Doctrine, how far true.” There- 
thatV d ^ received Iwre from Mr. Narllan »t Lipnri, f(,re I say that, quite apart from all questions of biological 


This doctrine of utility as unit 

^^^TURE. Ho noHet ts taken of anonfmous eommuni- ciated in his own life-time by ^ 

*^**^•1 deriuction from the thedry of natun 

The Recent Eruption at Vulcano, ?«■. P- 47).^but. as just remark^ 

... , ,, bis section headed •* Utilitarian D 

i Jf «ln,i Narllan at Lipnri, fore I say that, quite apart froi . .. 

»o“e interesting facts relating to the ,heory, or merely as a matter of historical fact, any charge of 
Amonj^otfien. be says that some ."siroined interpretation” must here lie at the door of those 

WMks since tome fiibermen ^ing between bicilv and Volcano ^ho seek to attribute to Mr. Darwin the opinions which have 

*5'™**'.''“ *" .» boiling water Imbbling up.” teen held by Mr. Wallace, and which have now been 

.!» RPp«r* adopted by the school of Prof 
rUo th»t the cable between Capo Milaiw and Lipan has Wn onlv is there no sense or reason 
broken at about the same place, which U marked by “large i,»uu . , . 

rwks." He then says he has been unable to examine anv of 

the pieces of pumice said to have come from the honoi^ of ih^ tiarwipicn ih«oi^ Ebewhew, ho«cv€ 


who seek to attribute to Mr. Darwin the opinions which have 
always been held by Mr. Wallace, and which have now been 
adopted by the school of Prof Weismnnn. Moreover, not 
only is there no sense or reason in speaking of the passages in 


the pieces of pumice sMd to have coroe from the bottopi of thf '.wJ? hfrchliV 

»ea. * J. that l bau lo«ht 19 .hrlvel op the Darwinian theriy to wry small dimen- 

Whether we have evidence here of a submarine eruption or of mm? 

a fomarole it U difficult to decide, but ftinher inforltiatioa we jS« Sir & ^ «concllod I must 
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quwtlon as " admiasions s¥TOn(l from a hoitile witne**,” or aa 
due to Mr, Darwin " admitting the poasibilliy of explanations to 
which he really, however, did not atlacli moch importance;’' 
but by thus endeavouring to belittle his judgment on these points, 
the post-Danvinians are merely showing the weaknMS of their 
own. These passages are due to Mr. Darwin having clearly 
iierceived that the doctrine of Mr Wallace was neither sound in 
l<^c nor true in fact. Not sound in logic, because it does not 
follow at a “ necessary deduction from the theory of natural 
selection, ’ that all specific characters must be adaptive—it being 
sufficient for the theory if only some such chamctcrs are adaptive 
in each case, as Mr, Huxley has recently shown; not true in 
fact, because any number of cases (such as those given by Mr. 
Mivnrt) can be i)Uolcd to the contrary. Therefore, as I said 
two yenrs ago in the Nine'tfuth Century, those who seek to 
encumber the theory with this illogical deduction are merely 
giving occasion to the enemy ; it is a gratuitous dogma, standing 
like the feet of cla> in a 6gure of iron.* 

But to pass on to llie second point. In my last letter I 
challenge 1 Mr. Djer to justify his statements that I had roundly 
denied ihe agency of natural selection as "the mechanical 
means by which evolution has been brought almul,’’ and that 
the theory of jihysiological selection "shrivels up the part 
played by nauiriil selection to very small dimensions " In 
answer, he quotes a passage from my paper, and agrees with me 
that what it says is substantially the same ns what the Times 
•aid. But he still fails to see that this is totally different from 
what he himself said. In other words, unlike the Timet, he 
does not perceive the validity of my distinction between natural 
selection as a theory of sjiecies and as a theory of adaptations. 
Physiological selection, he Uiinks, shrivels up natural selection, 
because, if a true principle in Nature, it must play an important 
part in the origination of species, and, in whatever measure it 
does this, it must in n corresponding measure detract from the 
importance of natural selection. Having i\l last got him to 
shew that this is his way of regarding the mat'd, I must first 
of all repeat that natural selection, besides being a theory of 
the origin of niecies, is also something veiy mucli more: it 
is a theory of the cumulative development of adaptations, 
wherever these occiii In fact, it is, ns I have Iiefore said, 
primarily a theory of adaptations in alt cases, and only becomes 
incidtutally a theory of species in those eases where the adapta¬ 
tions happen to be of merely specific value. It is now perfectly 
evident that Mr. Dyer fails to perceive this distinction ; hence 
Ws misunderstanding of my views, and hence also the present 
correspondence. lie regards the "origin of species” as 
synonymous with, and therefore as covering the whole held 
of, "organic evoluiion ” ■ therefore he accuses me of roundly 
denying natural selection os "the mechanical means by which 
that evolution has been brought about,” on the ground that 
I have suggesle 1 a supplementary theory of the origin of 
species, buch being manifestly the impressirm under which he 
has read my paper, it is no wonder that in ihe process he has 
been, as he says, "completely befogged.” I will now en¬ 
deavour to clarify the matter by exj^aining at length what I 
bad sup|x>ted the readers of my paper would have recognized 
for themselves. 

It is quite true that the evolution of adaptations depends upon 
the evolution of species, the serial sucucssion of which, in any 
given line of descent, is the necessary means (through the 
struggle ibr existence) to the gradual development of adapta¬ 
tions in that line. But it is of no consequence how many in- 
diflerent ” characters these successive tisecics display,’provided 
that they olsowiisplay, in ever-improving degrees, the particular 
adaptive characters which are in cour»e of evolution. A bird's 
wIm, for example, Is an adaptive structure which cannot be 
evoivtrd as a merely specific ebanseter; it requires to be slowly 
built op through the lives of sn enormous number of successive 
species, which ramify into genera, families, Ac., os the procoM 
goes on. Now, throughout thi* process it is a matter of no 


consequence how many otAer featom of a nem-aeUtpHv* khad 
arise among all these innumerable species; it is aMUgh, at 
regards the evolution of a wing, that at each stage of the pco- 
ceu somt of the species should present slight improvemeoU on 
their predecessors in respect 01 this adaptive structure. Phy¬ 
siological selecUon, sexual selection, geographical isoUttion. 
"changed osndirioni” as to climate, Ac., or any other “fiwtor,” 
mav all the while have been originating any number of spteits, 
without ref^renee to their wings, though, at the same lime, 
natural selection was continuously promoting the development 
ciimixrgyixi genera, families, and orders. In riiort, speciet are 
lilc leaver, successive and transient crops of which are necessary 
to the grailual building up of adaptations, while these, like the 
woody and permanent branches, grow continuously in import¬ 
ance and efficiency through all the Iree of life. Now, it is the 
office of natural selection to see to the growth of these perma¬ 
nent branches: physiological selection has to do only with the 
deciduous leaves. Hence, allhoiigh naliiral selection has like¬ 
wise an immensely la ge share in the origination of species (i.e. 
has to do with all species which are distinguished by adaptive 
characters peculiar to tkemselues), this, in my view, is really 
much the least important part of Us work. Not as disc wering 
an agent in the dilferentiation of species, but ns revealing the 
agent in the genesis of adaptations, do I rega'd Mr. Darwin's 
theory as the greatest generalization in the history of science. 
If this view of the matter betrays on my part, as Mr. Dyer 
says, a fundamental inisundemanding of that theory, I shall be 
greatly obliged to him for showing me wherein the misunder¬ 
standing consists. In the event of his doing 4&^I will cheerfiilly 
renounce the inquiry on which I am engage<l, for then, no doubt, 
my theory would be found in opposition to—and not, as I sup¬ 
pose, In co-operation with—the theory of natural seleclton. On 
the other hand, should he fail to meet tins request, I shall havt 
"reluctantly to nrrive at the conclusion” that the “funds; 
mental misunderstanding” in this matter, like the “strained 
interpretation ” previously considered, lies the ether way. 

It will now, 1 trust, be sufficiently evident why I differ Mo 
eeelo from Mr. Dyer where he concludes , that the theory of 
physiological selection shrivels up the theory of na'Utal aylcction. 
In point of fact, the former theory stands tothelaliehiapriecisely 
the same relation as does the theory of ^^xuaHsdleetfod. In 
both these supplementary theories, it is the ririgin-df sjpeiJles thaf 
IS cotKemed, and eo concerned with reference to dtaMciert that 
are non-adaptive. The cases being thus precisely pinallel, I 
should like to know whether my present critic regards one of Mr. 
Darwin’s own theories u shrivelling up the otim.' Assoredlyi 
Mr. Darwin himself did not think so, becMUC Ite olesiiy 
perceived that the " origin of species " constituted but a email 
part of the whole field of "organic evolution.” It is true 
thar he entitled his work " The Orjgin of Species by means o( 
Natural SelcctiOD,” and therefore in my paper I wits careful to 
p lint out that, " if It appeared somewhat presumptuous to have 
insinuated that Mr. Darwin’s great work on the ‘origin of 
species’ has been mis-named,” there were passagei in the work 
itself which fully justified me in my definition of his theory.' 
My critic now quotes this explanation as justifying his 
statement that I intended to deny the agency of natural 
selection altogether 1 I do not quite know how to meet an 
opponent who resorts to such strange devices; but I may 
at any rate amure hhn that in my opinion no more approj 
priate title could .have been chosen by Mr. Darwin lor his 
great work than the one which he did choose ; and if I spoke of 
that work as having been mis-named, I thought I had made it 
clear enough that I was “strictly speaking,'" or speaking to a 
point of logical definition Moreover, at the time whet) the 
work in question appeared, the problem as to the oripn of 
species was, as its author says, “ the m'y»tery of mysteries.” But 

‘ In Ibis conneciion It U intvrtnlng to pore that Mr, WslUiH has alwaiM 
b«tn iM nrlnclnal omnent of ilia theory of sasuat saMtuioa, os ha now is of 
tha Iheory of pnjtMoaieai sStaoi^n. Mwaovar. the iwmr- 
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now that we have all come to recognite speclea ai nothing more 
than pronounced varieties it appears to me a curiously Interest- 
ihg eaaipple of the "survival ’’ of traditional modes of thought, 
that so many syitematists still continue to regard the value of 
Mr. Darwin's theorv to consist in what is really its least im¬ 
portant ihnction. The result has been clearly displayed in the 
present oenwspondence t'- 

'Hiar*’* Ki;h doth « «p«cwt, 

IsOiutoo> Decembers. George J. Romanes. 

Bngineera wsus " Profeaeora and College Men." 

I’kOF. Tait in his recent letter says that the only meaning'ihe 
exprestion conveys to his mind is the product of a mass 
hy a length, ttut how does he,measure his mass and his length ? 
Is the mass to be measured in pounds or kilogrammes, or to be 
measured in units of g pounds or g kilogrammes ? And is the 
imit of length the foot, or the metre or centimetre? so that ^is 
variously %2, Q'Si, or 981. 

These ate the points which are slurred over hy " Professors 
and Collage men/’ but are of furKlamental importance to practical 
engineer^ who dare not trust to a formula till they have verified 
it numerically. 

Let me conclude hy giving Prof. Tail a question, selected from 
College teat-books:— 

" What is the meaoing of —- when the unit of area is one- 
tenth of an acre, the numericil value of g is 2, and the unit of 
weight is the weight of unit volume of the standard substance 
(the substance of which the specific gravity is unity) 

I think he would be amused hy the variety of answers he would 
receive, although the answers might individually lie all correct. 

December 17. A. G. Ghekniiili. 

Mr. Dodgaon on Parallels. 

Mb. DoimsoN has w-rilten to me thanking me heartily for 
my "interesting and helpful review” of his " New Theory of 
Parallels.” He admits his slip in the corollary on p. it, and 
suppoaes, at I had myself thought, he took AT>C to be the 
triangle reqnircd instead of ABF. " Hut there is am criticism 
of yours which, if true, would vitiate the whole ireati-e. May 
I ask you to reconsider the point, and, should you tee reason so 
to do, to notify to the readers of Nature that you withdraw 
H? You say that, in Props, viii,, xi,, I tacitly assume that the 
‘amounts’ of triangles are either all greater than two right 
angleoi or else all less. . . . Such an astumption would indeed 
be monstrous.” I willingly accede to Mr. Hodgson's request, 
as the feilowing form of his araument, supplied in his letter to 
me, does away with my difficulty. " Either (a) there Is a 
triangle whose ‘amount' = two right angles, or (B) there is 
Booe. If (S) be true, then cither iBi) all triangles have gr.aler 
‘ amounts,’ or (182) all have lets amounts, or (Bp some have 
grtaler amounts and all others Itss. Now (j3i) is proved im¬ 
possible, In Prop. viii. ; (jSz) is proved impossible in Prop. xi. ; 
(19 3) may eaaily^Je proved impossible, by means of Prop. vli. 
Hence {$) is impoMible, Hence (o) is true.” It will be well, 
if,, in a future edition, the missing link of (jgj) be supplied. 
One other point puufes Mr. Dodgson. It is my rema^ on 
Prop, vi. : "How are the figures to be construetTC if i»>2?” 
Mr. Dodgson seys ; " It surely does not need pidcting out that 
the operation of bisecting an angle maybe repealed adiiMuia.” 
Certainly not. But what I meant was the effect of the e bisec¬ 
tions upon the resullai.t chords. The figures to the proposition 
are ineorredly drawn : in the one figure BD, DC, and in the 
other BE, ED, DF, FC are wo? JmwH greater than tha-radin-', 
and my point was not the bisections but tbe enlargement of the 
figure: thus if w >> 3, we sbould have eight tHanglee, vertices 
St the cantre A, wlili ihe sum of their angles greater than 480”. 
My apotoMfor thus trespassing upon valuable space is mydesire 
to meet Mr. Dodgson’s natural wish, and hy pmoting out what 
I thoui^t wareTauTts in hia " interesting ” krockurt to enable him 
to make it more perfect in after editions. K. TpCKER. 

Utlivessiiy College School. 

The Pmrufine Bchlnoldaa. ' ’ ' 

"Tliui ruuearches I.tUly pubHshec( by the Drs,. .Serosip upon the 
anatomy of the Echinothuridm, render a careful reconsideration 


of the types of Aslhenosoroa collected by the late Sir Wyville 
Thomson, during the voyage of II.M.S Poriupint, absolntely 
necessary in my opinion, 'The species were desm^ibed in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions for 1B74. I shall he much obliged if lo- 
fonaation can he sent me regarding the whereabouts of the 
specimens which were figured by Wild, t c. the type-speeimeos 
of Calvtria (AslheHosomS) kystrix, Wy. Th. ; C. {Aslliem>somtt) 
fetustraia, Wy. Th. ; and Phorvtosomaphuenta, Wy, Th. 

P. Martin Uunca.n. 


Angry Birds. 

In reference to the notice of a fierce pheasant mentioned by 
Mr. Maw in the number of Nature for December 13, I would 
refer him to my ‘‘Observations in Natural History’’(p, 172), 
in which 1. have spoken of a daring cock pheasant, which 
I saw myself, while walking in the grounds of a friend in 
Cambridgeshire. This bird was in tbe habit of attacking any 
|>ersons that approached near the spnt where he was. ijorae 
woo Icutters at work on tbe grounds had to protect then legs 
with strong leather gaiters. L. Bi,o.MEl’lKt,D. 

Bath, December 18. 

Two years ago, whilst walking across n fallow field hero, 1 
heard a fluttering of wings, and received a violent blow on the 
back of the neck from a partridge : befoie I could recover myself 
she struck the hack of my head and knocked my hat off. 
Although I had a heavy stick, I could not dnveoff the bird, who 
mode a loud no'sc, and now nllacked me in front. As I walked 
rapidly off, the bird followed aivl sinick .it me many times, 
.attacking my head andsh lulders with the greatest determination 
and violence W. G. Smith. 

Dunstable. 


PRESESTA llON OF A PORTRAIT OF 
PROFESSOR A. IV. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S., 
TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

O H Wednesd.iy (the 12th inst.) aportr.Tit of Prof. A.W 
Williamson, late Professor of Chemistry to Univer¬ 
sity College, London, was presented to the College by Sir 
Henry E. Koscoe, M P., F.R.S, on beh.ilf of the com¬ 
mittee of subscriliers. The portrait is painted m oil by 
the Hon. John Collier, 'pie presentation took place in 
one of the lecture-rooms, the chair being taken by the 
President of the College (Mr. John Enchsen, K.RS.)‘, 
and amongst those present were Sir E'. A. Abel, Prof. 
Bonriey, Prof. H. Motley, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, Prof. 
George Carey Foster, Dr. Atkinson, Prof. Ramsay, Prof. 
Thorpe,.Prof Marks, Prof. Russell Reynolds, and other 
Professors, and a large number of the past and present 
students of the College. 

Dr. W. J. Russell, on behalf of the Comiiiitiee, for whom 
he had acted as Treasurer, said that judging from tbe 
subscription list there was a large number of the former 
colleagues of Prof. Williamson who had subscribed to 
this portrait; and it would no doubt be very pleasant to 
him to know that members of all the Chemical Societies 
in England had liberally subscribed towards the portrait ; 
and further, that many of tbe subscribers bad not satisfied 
themselves by sending formal contributions, but had 
written to him (Dr. Russell) expressing their great esteem 
and regard for Dr, Williamson. The subscriptions did not 
come only from various parts of Great Britain, but from 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Russi.i, and even so 
far afieW as the United States, Jamaica, India, and 

J apan. He thought this was all that it was necessary for 
im to say,in Order to indicate the high value which the 
subscribers attached to tbe great scientific attainments 
and labours of Dr. Williamson, whose intimate friendsand 
old pupils, tboM who knew him best, now came forward 
to pay him this mark of their esteem and reg.ard. 

Sir Htffiry fRoscoe, M.P., said I consider it, sir, a 
privitege that/ as^ an old pupil and an attached friend of 
Dr, wUiiamson, I should .have been chosen, on this 
occasidti, to pibutnt his pottrait-which I think you will 
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all consider as a life-like one—by Collier, to the College 
in which he laboured so faithfully and so successfully 
for nearly forty years. The first appointment of Dr. 
Williamson dates, as you, sir, are aware, from the year 
1848, when, following Fownes, he was, as Professor of 
Practical Chemistry, placed in charge of the first teaching 
scientific laboratory established in England, and in a few ^ 
years afterwards, on the resignation of Graham, he as¬ 
sumed the responsibilities of the two Chairs of Chemistry. 
A favourite pupil of Liebig's, Williamson had at Giessen 
imbibed the scientific spirit of that great master,and had, 
at the early age of nineteen, published his first original 
investigation. Afterwards carrving on his studies in Paris, 
and becoming intimate with Lament and Gerhardt, he 
brought to London the best traditions of the French as 
well as of the German schools of chemistry, uniting in 
his person the attributes of both. Entering upon his 
duties in this College with the enthusiasm for his science 
characteristic of his nature, was it to be wondered at that 
he should have imparted to the young men who were for¬ 
tunate enough to come under his influence some sparks 
of that fire which burnt so brightly in his own breast ? 

I well remember the vivid interest, the keen appreciation, 
with which all those who studied in the Dirkbeck Labora¬ 
tory at that now distant time followed step by step the 
unfolding of bis views on etherification, and on the con¬ 
stitution of salts, which may be truly said to have laid the 
foundations of modern organic chemistry. All those of 
his pupils who then made up their minds to devote their 
lives to chemistry, whether in the walks of the pure 
science or in those of its applications, must willingly 
own that much of the success which they may have met 
with in after years is due to his teaching and example; 
and admit that in the receptive period of a man’s life the 
influence exerted upon them by a teacher whose years 
were not far removed from their own, of high aims and 
of ardent temperament, could not fail to be inspiring. 
This is not the occasion to inquire into the position whiim 
Williamson holds as one of the great chemists of our 
time and country. Rather is it our object now to express 
the feelings of gratitude and, if 1 may be allowed to say 
so, of affection, which we, who have been his pupils 
and are his friends, as well as those of us who 
can only claim the latter but perhaps no less intimate 
relationship, entertain towards him ; to assure him that 
we look back upon the times spent in the laboratory 
with him as some of the pleasantest as well as some of 
the most fruitful of our lives. And both pupils and friends 
here join to show their appreciation of his labours and of 
his character, and to acknowledge the debt which they 
and their science owe to him. This portrait, sir, of our 
friend and master, finds a fitting resting-place within the 
walls of the College in which his working years were spent. 
It will remain as a memorial of a teacher, an investigator, 
and a colleague, whose main interest was to uphold and 
increase the renown of University College as a centre of 
intellectual progress, and of one whose character, both as 
a man and as a chemist, future generations, like our own, 
will delight to honour. It is now my pleasing duty to 
unveil the portrait, and to ask you, sir, as the President 
of this College, to accept it on behalf of the subscribers. 

The Mrtrait was then exposed to view. 

The Resident said;—la the name of and on behalf of 
the Council and members of this College, 1 accept with 
gratitude this admirable likeness of our dear colleague 
and friend, Dr. Williamson. Sir Henry Koscoe has truly 
said that this is not the place to dilate on Dr. William¬ 
son’s great scientific merits, and the great claims which 
he has scientific man to any honour that could be 
bestowel^pon hiip- I shall not venture on this subject, 
but I may say this; that looking at Dr. Williamson’s career, 
as I can dd’, for the last forty years (thirty years of which 
he has been connected with this College), there never 
was a man more loyal to this institution, and more de¬ 


voted to its best interests, than Dr. Williamson. The 
business of a Professor here is not only to teach^ 
but to teke part in the management of the College, which, 
as you know, devolves individually and collectively upon 
them. It is in the meetings of the Council and the 
Senate that the devotion of the Professors to the interests 
of the College is shown quite as much as in the teaching 
of classes. 'The College could not be worked without the 
business aptitude of the professorial staff; and in this duty 
of management none showed more zeal, loyalty, and de¬ 
votion, during thirty years, than Dr. Williamson. We as a 
governing body must feel deeply indebted to him for the 
interest which ne has shown in the welfare of this institu¬ 
tion. But I should not be doing my duty if I were not 
to couple with his name that of his wife M rs. Williamson 
was as devoted as her husband, and did very much to 
raise the character of the School. She showed the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm in all the work which as a woman 
she w,is able to perform, and to bring about harmony 
within the walls of this institution. Mrs. Williamson worked 
side by side with her husband with unwearied devotion 
in, as 1 have already said, the best interests of University 
College. Ladies and gentlemen, I can only add in my 
own name, and in the name of this institution, the hope 
that Dr. Williamson and Mrs. Williamson will be followed 
with all health and happiness in their comparative retire¬ 
ment from further active work. 

.Sir Frederick Abel said ■—Allow me to move a vote of 
thanks to the President of the College for his kindness in 
bemgthe mouthpiece of many old friends in expressing as 
he has done the high respect and great affection entertained 
for Dr. Williamson by all his old colleagues. I desire to 
add that it is a great pleasure to me to be able to assist 
at this ceremony ; and 1, for one, am highly gratified 
at the life-like portrait presented to the College and 
accepted by you, sir, as President, on its behalf. 

Dr. T. Anderson seconded the vote of thanks proposed 
by Sir Frederick Abel. 

The President briefly acknowledged the compliment 
which had been paid him. 

Dr. Williamson (wlio was received with cheers) said :— 
“ I believe, sir, that the reward which upon the whole is 
most satisfactory (and which perhaps I may call the 
highest) which can be given to the man who has en¬ 
deavoured to do his duty, is the expression of approbsltion 
from men of high authority on the subject-matter on 
which he has worked. The compliments which have 
been paid to me to-day have been enhanced greatly by 
some words which Sir Henry Roscoe let fall, and which 
could not have come with greater weight from anyone 
than from my old friend. It is to me a proud feeling— 
one which gives me great satisfaction—that in the deefine 
of my life, and the end of my career, I should, from 
such a man—a man of such high character and 
position—have received so cordial and friendly 
an expression of approbation and personal esteem. I 
must ask leave, sir, to thank the Council, and you as 
their head, for the honour which you have done me in 
allowing my portrait to be placed within these walls ; for 
although 1 have been associated with other colleajgues, 
and have performed duties of other kinds, there is no 
place that I have felt it so great an honour to be con¬ 
nected with as Uivversity College. Here I have been 
associated with many men who nave ma^e noble self- 
sacrificing efforts in the best interests of this insUtutionu 
I look back with pride on my connection with my col¬ 
leagues of this College, though I have often bitterly 
regi-etted that my intercourse with the students has not 
been more personal. Sometimes a man comes up to me 
shakes me by the hand, and calls me by my name, and 1 
am obliged, to my shame, to confess that I do not know 
his name, which I am obliged to ask, and then I find he 
was an old student who knew me perfectly, remembered 
my lecturing in a long dailc room, m which I was visible 
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to him, though he wat not visible to me. 1 have often 
very much regretted that I have not been brought Into 
closer relations with this large body of earnest men and 
students. Still, among those whom I have known I have 
found many esteemed friends. 1 do not think it desirable 
for me to make further remarks, beyond expressing to 
Mr. Collier my appreciation of his success in making 
what is not an ugly portrait out of such an ugly face as 
mine. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

In the evening Dr. Williamson was entertained at 
dinner at the Freemasons’ Tavern by a goodly number 
of his friends and old pupils. Sir Henry Roscoe presided. 
After the toast of the Queen had been given and duly- 
honoured, Mr. Carteighe, one of the honorary lecretaries, 
.announced that a considerable number of letters from 
subsetibers had been received, expressing their regret at 
not being able to be present. The one from Hrof. Miclj^cl 
Foster, F.R.S., referred humorously to Dr. Williamson 
as the “ Ether Meistcr." 

Sir Henry Roscoe, in proposing the toast of the even¬ 
ing, “Our Guest" (Dr. Williamson), alluded in kindly 
and affectionate terms to his early association with him, 
to bis enthusiasm as a teacher, and to the respect m 
which he was held by men of science all orerthe world. 

Dr. Williamson, in replying, expressed the gr.ititi- 
cation which their hospitality and kindness had afforded 
him, and referred with pride and satisfaction to the 
great honour which had been conferred upon him m 
the presentation of his portrait to University College. In 
conclusion, he invited any of his old pupils, present and 
absent, when in the neighourhood of Hindhead to call 
and see him in his “ nest.” 

Mr. Norman Lockyer, F R.S , proposed “University 
College and its President,” and Mr. J. Eric Erichsen, 
F.R.S., the President, replied. 

Prof. W. H. Flower, F.R.S., submitted “ The Professors 
of University College.” Prof. Henry Morley responded 
for the Arts Faculty, and Prof. G. C. Foster for that of 
Science. 

Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S., proposed “ The Chairman,” and 
Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., responded. 

Prof. T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., proposed " The Committee 
of the Williamson Testimonial,” to which Mr. Michael 
Carteighe, President of the Pharmaceutical Society, and 
Dr. H. Forster Morley, the honorary secretaries, replied. 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF BIRDS.' 

II. 

'T'HE second jart of vol. ii. is taxonomic and systematic. 

The author criticises and tests the taxonomic value 
of the numerous characters of all the organic systems ; 
each parap-aph forms therefore a condensed risumi of 
our presenCknowIedge of the various organs, with especial 
reference to those piarts which proved to be of more 
than ordinary taxonomic importance. The question if 
an or(^ is of taxonomic value at alj does not depend 
upon the presence or absence of the organ itself, but upon 
what it is like. Hence the weakness of those systems 
which have been based upon positive and negative marac- 
ters only; even Garrod failed, since he took for his 
guidance not quality, but merely quantity. Those organic 
characters are preferable which exhibit a certain amount 
of dlmrtntiation, but which at the same time do not 
vary much within the limits of smaller poups of birds. 
Through combination of a considerable number of such 
characters, to bo taken from organs between which there 


can be but little correlation, we have the best chance of 
arriving at a sound system. But of such characters there 
are, unfortunately, few. 

However, on pp. 1580-91, Fuerbringer has selected 
forty-eight characters, not all, of course, of equal value, 
and has arranpd them in tabul.ir form, together with 
the ninety families into which he divides the birds. 
Especial attention may be drawn to the second column, 
which contains the first known occurrence of fossil mem¬ 
bers of each of the families. This column, together with 
the remarks on pp. 1107-10, and the discussions under 
the heading of e.ach family in the special systematic part 
of the book, contains the only complete and critical essay 
on fossil birds that has yet been published. 

But it is impossible to give here anything besides 
occasional hints about the vast amount of thought which 
the author has bestowed upon nearly all the organic 
systems, always on the look out for characters which 
might perhaps prove constant enough to act as guides 
amongst the chaos of the natural affinities of birds, 
always awake where great adaptiveness or convergence of 
foims might easily lead us astray. 

Bill and feet proved to be of comparatively little value, 
in spite of their historical significance; the same applies to 
the oil-gland : whilst pterylosis is never to be neglected, 
espccialjy that of the embryo. 

Oolo^.—’l'nR size of the eggs depends upon the terres¬ 
trial, aquatic, or aerial life of the birds. Those which 
make their nests in high trees lay, as a rule, smaller eggs, 
and are “ aUrices ’; whilst those which lay the eggs on the 
ground, and are “ precoces,” have more and larger eggs. 
Thickness of the shell, or the weight of the egg, often 
depends upon the smaller or greater liability of the eggs 
to external injury. The colour of the eggs stands, like 
that of the female bird, m correlation with the configura¬ 
tion of the nest, and affords good characters for classifica¬ 
tion. The best character, however, is formed by the finer 
structure or texture of the shell, since this remains un¬ 
changed in the species, and can also successfully ^ us^ 
for the recognition of wider relationship, 

Skelrtixl System .—importance of relative measure¬ 
ments has induced the author to look for a unit applicable 
to all birds. This he finds ingeniously in the average 
length of the dorsal vertebrie, because of the constancy 
of these parts. The numerous tables, which contain 
(PP- 794-800) an enormous number of measurements, 
have shown, however, that their taxonomic value is but 
very limited. The total number of vertebrEC is incon¬ 
stant even in the individual, and varies in larger groups 
to such an extent (Limicolae 43-50, Anseres 50^3) that it 
can hardly be used in determining the systematic position 
of a given bird. Better results are yielded by the numbers 
of the cervical, thoracic, and sacral vertebrae alone, and 
their proportionate quantity, cf. Table xxii. pp. 778-79. 

In the configuration of the sternum, the anterior margin, 
with Its spine, is the most noteworthy point. 

Of greater value is the configuration of the maxillo- 

f alatine apparatus, as was first pointed out by Nitzsch, 

. Mueller, and especially by Cornay in 1847. Huxley’s 
classification, based upon these chameters, in 1867, marked 
an epoch in the systematlcs of birds ; but it is artificial, 
not natural, ns the numerous exceptions and intermediate 
stages show, which have been discovered by later anatom¬ 
ists. The basipterygoid processes likewise afford gradual 
differences only. The whole maxillo-palatlhe apparatus 
is far too adaptive to permit of its use as a safe guide in 
classification. 

The hyoid bones afford a rather good generic, and 
occasion^ly even a family character. 

The size of the coraco-scapular angle depends in 
inversed tatib upon the development of the shoulder- 
muscles, This, wiftt the various dimensions of the 
scapula,Tha processes and foramina of the coracoid, &c., 
receive special attention in the tabular lista, pp. 738-57, 
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and in the text of the o&teological part of the book. Table 
xxxvii. contains the length of the humerus in units of 
dorsal vertebrae. 

Pp. 104^-47 fornv. a condensed essay on the pelvis. 
The difhculties of homologiring its constituent parts 
with those of other Vcrtebrata are pointed out, but they 
are not solved. The pelvis, as a whole, has never been 
tested sufficiently as to its taxonomic value, and the 
adaptabUity of the limbs, both anterior and posterior, 
warns tts net to lay too much stress upon these parts 
either. 

Pp. 1053-66.—Fuerbringer points out which muscles 
are of systematic importance, also how far and in which 
groups of birds he found them to be so. 

The results yielded by the most extensive examination 
of the brachial plexus (pp. 232-80, Plates 8-10) are 
morphological only, but of no taxonomic value. 

In his treatment of the sense-organs, the digestive, vas¬ 
cular, excretory, and reproductive systems, he gives only a 
more or less cursory review of the work of other anatom¬ 
ists. The organs of voice and respiration receive more 
attention. The author distinguishes between (i) syrinx 
tracbealis, possessed by the Passeres tracheophonae, and in 
a less finished degree by certain Pelargi ; (2) s. tracbeo- 
bronchialis (Psittaci, Passeres, Pseudoscines = Menura 
and Atrichia) ; (3) s. bronchialis, many Cuculid*, Capri- 
mulgidae, Strigids, &c. 

OoDceming the ontogenetic development of birds, 
Fuerbrmger has been struck with the extraordinary re¬ 
semblance which the embryos of certain families exhibit 
to each other before the divergence of the final formation 
of beak and feet has been fixed. Thus, Larida: and 
Limicolse, Pici and Passeres, Strides and Caprimulgidte, 
indicate in these stages close relationship. 

Reomrkable, although rather short (pp. 1107-19) are 
the chapters on palaontol^ical development and on 
geographical distribution. The hypothetical division of 
the wo^ into Arcto- and Neogaea is not favoured, whilst 
Lemuria is justly re-established Explanations of the 
present distribution of the Ratitas. Spheniscida', Rasores, 
rasseuu, and other principal orders are attempted, and 
if not always successfully salved, are at least partly 
cleared up by the allusion to fossil intermediate forms. 

The cradle of the Passeres is very old, of Cretaceous 
and existed probably in the Oriental region; the 
Eurylsmida still exist as the last and least modified 
descendants of the primaeval Passeres. Thence they 
spread aJl over the globe. About the beginning of the 
Miocene aj^c one stock branched off, likewise in the 
Oriental re^n, as the Oseine type, the numbers of which 
conquered the world, with the exception of the N cotropical 
regien^ whjch they reached last, and found already fully 
occupied by their older but highly developed relatives 
the Oligomyodi and Tracheopbones. 

The outcome of all this work is a most elaborate 
systematic arrangement of birds, recent and extinct. 
Tbis occupies pp. 1136-1591, 

Family after family is diKussed as to its characters, 
affinttias, distribution, first fossil occurrence, and the 
position it, held in the opinion of previous ornitbologists 
and anatomists. 

Fuerbriogar's system of birds is almost entirely new, 
less striking in the arrangemert of the families and 
tbo placatpont of odd or solitary genera than in the 
diMosal of the whole host of birds into a few large 
orders. Such a grouping tt^ether has been a long-felt 
desideratum, because the close adherence to the principle 
^Dividt ti impera" has led to a splitting up of the 
birds into an ever-increasi^ number of groups, whilst 
their combination into greeter phyla was in danger of 
belM lost sight of. 

This want of generalisation made us hail the terms 
Schisov Desmo-, .£githo-gnattm:; Imt they were hardly 
estabHaked as household wu’ds amongst otnithologisu 


before Schizorhina^ and Holorhinai, Homalogpnatm and 
Anomalogonatie, went through their short-IivM existence, 
and in their turn gave way to other principles of classi¬ 
fication by Garrod and Forbes, which win easily be 
detected in the system now before us. The class Aves 
is divided into two sub-classes, eight orders, twenty- 
four sub-orders, forty-five gentes, and ninety families. 
The orders, especially the four into which the Carinatte 
arc divided, represent such centres or phyla as we 
have been longing for, and around them are arranged 
other, mostly aberrant or much specialised, gyoups as 
“intermediary sub-orders.” The orders end each in 
-ornithes, the sub-orJers throughout in -formes (see table 
on next page). 

This system of birds is graphically illustrated by two, 
side views of an elaborate “ancestral tree,” on Plates 
271-, 28, and by three more plates which represent three 
horizontal sections through this ideal tree. The author 
justly insists upon the necessity of constructing such 
ancestral pedigrees in the three dimensions, and he has 
himself taken care to indicate isomorphism, eg. Gypo- 

eranus and Cariama, Procellariid.e and Steganopodes, 

y the convergence of the branches. 

It is, of course, beyond the scope of this review to 
enter into many of Fuerbringer's ideas on the affinities 
of all the families of biuls. Only those of general 
interest can here be dealt with. 

The old group of the Odoniornithes has properly 
been discarded ; their constituent members have been 
distributed amongst the other birds. Probably all birds 
possessed teeth during the Cretaceous epoch. 

.Vrch.copteryx belongs to the primitive Carinate flying 
birds or Proto-Pienornithes. It cannot be decidM 
whether it is a direct ancestor of living Carinate birds; 
but there are no valid reasons why it should be looked 
upon as an intercalary type between reptiles and 
birds. 

We learn more about the Ratitce. They are Deuter- 
Aptenorniihes, i c. they are descendants of Ptenorniihes, 
but have lost their power of flight. The differences 
between the various foims which are generally recog¬ 
nized under the name of Ratitae are so great, that these 
birds cannot collectively be opposed to the Carmate. 
Strutbio, Rhea, and Dromteus Casuarius arc each re¬ 
presentatives of separate orders. Fuerbrlnger approaches 
the views of Sir Richard Owen, who more than twenty 
years .ago suggested that the various Ratite birds are the 
descendants of several groups of the Carinatte, but that 
they have become modified in similar directions: their 
Ratite characters are cases of analogy, and do not indicate 
ne.ir relationship. The separation from the common 
Carinate stock took place very e.arly, certainly as early 
as the Cretaceous epoch. The root of the Struthior- 
nithes perhaps contains fibres of the later PeJar^nilhes, 
whilst the Rbeomitbes and Hippalectryornithas nave also 
some traces in common with the primitive or dawning 
Charadriornitbes and Alectoromithes. Lastly, the New 
Zealand Katito', Apteryx, and Dinornis reecreffikt th* 
Carinatae in so many features that they form only the sub¬ 
order Apterygi/ormes of the order AJectoromithea, The 
affinities of Apteryx with the Crypturi and FuMcarue em 
even greater than those with the other Ratitte 

For Carinatte the synonym Arrocoracoideec ku been 
invented, but the author does not see his ww to accepting 
them as a separate sub-class, since he had. to break up the 
Ratitx. 

1 he most primitive forms amongst theOraitiittne arp 
the American Cretaceous Ichthyomis and Apatorals. 
They differ from recent Carinate birds in degree only* 
viz. by their tormodont teeth and amphictelous v ertei we . 
They stand nearest to the Laridse, with touches of the 
Precellariidse and Clcoaliformes. 

Hesperornis has most probably lest the keel pf Its ftMaWNns 
and in correlation with this Ibst has ahe acquired 
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I.-^8ubelM«i« Saurura. 

Ordir. Sulxrl«r Gtni. 

AkcKOKNITlies . Archmoptcrygirormes . Archieopteryg«t. 

II.—Subclaatit Orntthurn. 


STauTHiO*KiTHfi 9 . StTuthlonlformeJ 

Rk» 0 *Nitke* . Rheiform«». 

UlFrAiaCTavoaKnHKS ... Canunirormei .. 

Intermcd. S. O. .I''pyorniihifoimes 
Intertned. S.O. I’alamedeirormm 


Slruthionea. 

Kh«p. 

CaHiarli « Dcomcetu + Cuuarius Diomontii. 

A'.pyomltha*. 

ralam«de(e. 


, Antcrirormei 


Podklphlfmmt!.. 

PELAaooaNlT«KS. 


Clcaniifonact . 

Inlrrmed- S.O. Procenariiformej 
Internied- S O. Aptenodytlfomie? . . 
]nleim;d. S.O. Ichthyornithlftwmes . 

CH*RADRtoaNITHES . Chftrftdriifonne!. 

lotermed. .S.O. Oniifonnes 
lokmied. .S.O. Ralliformea 
( Apterygiformes . . 

Al,l.CT»KO»MlTHES . I Crypturlforme^ 

( Galiiform«i... 

Intarmed. S.O. Columbifonnei .. . 

latcrraed. S.O. Pirlttaclformes 
^ CaeeygifoTtnei 

Pico-r’RswIformes 


CoEACOENimn ... 


HakyorJfortnes 


Cornd. formes 


/ Qastornithes. 

\ Anaeres s. Lametllroslrts. 
I Enaliofiiithet. 

... ] Hesperomiihes. 

I Colymbo-Podicipitei. 
i PhoenicoiMeri. 

) Petargo-ilvrodii. 

■■■ ] Accipilrcs. 

( Steganopodes. 

Procellarirc s. Tubinarcs. 
... Aptenodytcs ». Impennes. 
... Ich'.hyomi'hes. 


^ Laro Limicol®. 

I Otides. 

f Emypyg*, Incl. Rhlnochelns, Aptornis. 
\ Oruea = Grus + Paophia + Cariams. 
j Folioari* * Heliomis + kallidie. 

\ llemipodii = Meshes + Hemipodiidee. 


Apterygcs = Apteryx Dinornis. 
.Crypturi. 

.. = (Jallid* + Oplsthocomidw. 

/ J'teroeletes. 

.\ Colombo:. 

. Piittftcl. 

. Coccyges = Musophagidte -P Cucniidf 

Intenned. G Galbula', incl. Ilucconidie ? 

^Pico-ra»cres.{|:^^„, 
i Makroobires. 

( CoJii. 

lotermed. C. Trogones. 

1 UaWyoset. 

. jBucerotes, incl- Upupa, 

( M eropes. 

Intermed. G. Todi. 

I CtmtciK. 

.< Caprimulgi. 

( Strigcs. 


comcoldal jibatures ; it would therefore have to be grouped 
whJj the Ratine if we wanted to degrade this expression 
to a coDectiveterm for cases of converging analogies or 
Itomorphisn^ and thus deprive it of any phylogenetic 
maanhig. Tne characters which mark Hesperornis as an 
i^enomith are secondarily acquired, whilst alt the rest 
of the -skeletal characters Indicate its close affinity with 
the Earopemi Enaliomls, and amongst recent birds with 
the Cetymbtdse and Podicipedidse. This relationship 
receives its final expression by the e»aWishment of the 
order Podldpltiformes. 

These PDdietpitifortmn, whh the Anseriformes and with 
the Ciconfifonnes, ate combined in one big order, Petarg- 
ornttkis. In iirooortion as the ftnt two Of these orders 
a^dtrdirenmscribed and natural tbe Ciconiiformes appear 
heterogeneous They are made to conuin the Pbcenico- 
pteii Pelargo-Herodii, Steganopodes, and the Accipitres 
CRT wunwl Urds of prey. Ine close affinity of the 
Pfaeesi^teri with the Petargi is beyond doubt, and so is 
that df 'm Storks and Herons, and that of the latter with 
the Steganopodes. Itow the Aectpitres sUbuM be 
relaead to tne other three or four gentes seems less 
dear. However, we must not forget that already Garrod 


had atrived at similar conclusions. Fuerbringcr holds 
that tbe Catbartids are a very old and now declining 
Raptorial family, and that they have many structural 
points in common with the Ciconiids, whilst tbe Cjrpo- 
folconida; exhibit genetic relations with the Stqgaoop^s 
(Fregata) and with the Ardeidte. Gysogeraous had 
formerly (Miocene of France) a much wider distribution 
than now, and it is tbe last remnant of a «oup which 
branched off from common Accipitrine Stork before 
the division into Cathartidte and Gypofelcoiiidse took 
place. 

Steganopodes arc known to have existed in the oarilest 
Eocene period, and are now on tbe decline; lowest amongst 
them ttand now the Pbtetomidm, highest the Fregatlcue. 
Their latber' striking affinities with the Acdpltm have 
already been ntentioned, perhaps they are as dlstimtly 
conneaed with th* Pelargo-Herodii. 

Ptiargv-Ifyrwfli.—'PUinimdx: form the lowest type, and 
hflbrd ssRpe''points of connection widi the LUaicolae; 
Ardeidte, Awbig^st and most nourishing fsonily, ixbiUt 
TrajiouS cl^ahtm by which we might ttUce thehr pedigree 
towards die roots of Colymbus,'' Haliteus- Eako, and 
others. This* tkversity of, connections indicates cither 
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tltat the Pelargo-Her^ii are an extremely old group, 
which has preserved (hatures common to all the other 
Pelargomithes, or that the division into the variouamuch 
specialized gentes took tdace rather receiWy. Fossil 
materia] seems to favour the latter view, and this circum¬ 
stance probably explains why the Cfconiee^^ve more in 
common with the Cathartida:, whilst the Amern approach 
SteMnopodes and falconidjc. Why the Flamingoes 
should be elevated to the rank of a gens does not appear 
clear, considering their close genetic connection with the 
Pelargi, especially through the Miocene Patelodus. 

Anseriformes .—Probably an old and small pre-Miocene 
group, which has marked its broader development more 
recently. The Eocene Gastornis seems to have been a 
’gandc ^pe, which had lost its power of flight, like the 
iluvial Cnemiomis of New Zealand. Amongst recent 
Lamellirostres, Mergus is the lowest, Cygnus the highest 
type ; they are distantly related to the Podicipitiformes. 

Palamedtiformcs show many connective points with the 
Anseres, Steganopodes, and Pelargo-Herodii, but their 
reception into the Pelargomithes is rendered impos- 
M^^by various fundamental and primitive peculiarities. 
TMtirough their intestines and pterylosis they somewhat 
resemble Rhea. Whether we place them nearer to the 
Anseres than to the Pelargi and Steganopodes depends 
upon the taxonomic value which we happen to attribute to 
their skeletal, muscular, intestinal, or external features. 

The Antarctic ApUnodyti/urmfSy s. Spheniseidae, are a 
very old family, because the genus Palaseudyptes shows 
that they had become specialized into diving and swimming 
birds with total loss of the power of flight m the Eocene 
period, or probably even earlier. Fuerbringer calls the 
Penguins Trit-Aptenornithes, indicating that they, like the 
Great Auk, the Dodo, Ocydromus, and others, have lost 
their power of flight later than the Ratita. A sharp 
line between Deutero- and Trit-Aptenornithes cannot, 
however, be drawn, since Cnemiomis, Gastornis, &c., are 
intermediate forms, just as Stringops is now on the way 
to become Aptenornithic. 

Many of the characters of the Penguins generally con¬ 
sidered as primitive are partly “pseudo-primitive,” i.e. 
phylogenetically reduced and ontogenetically retarded; 
e.g. the structure and distribution of the feathers, the fin- 
like anterior extremities, the broad scapula, and, according 
to Fuerbringer, even the metatarsus. The resemblances 
with Podiceps and Colymbus are superficial only, but 
he cannot tell to which of recent birds the Penguins 
approach nearest. All that the author contends against 
is the removal of the Penguins into a sub-class, equivalent 
to the rest of the Carinate. On Plate zgrr they are 
represented as a lonely group. 

The Procellariifonnes, or Tubinares, have likewise the 
rank of a sub-order, intermediate between Steganopodes, 
Ichthyornis, Spheniscidx, and Charadriiformes. They 
are certainly a very old and now isolated group. 

The large order of the Charadriormthes has split 
into aqufatic and gralline types. The Alcidtc are closely 
atlMed to the Landse, and are probably the most recent of 
those birds which have assumed a pre-eminently aquatic 
and diving^ life, with correlated reduction of the wings. 
They are restricted to the periarctic zones of the 
northern hemisphere, whilst their relatives, the Gulls, 
enjoy a cosmopolitan range. There can be but little 
doubt that the oldest ChartuirUformes were gralline, so 
that the Glides, with CEdicnemus, Parra, and the Thino- 
coridae, stand nearei^ the common stock than the more 
specialized aquatic members. 

The Cruifottw are connected with the Cbaradrii- 
formes by Eujripyga, with the Kalliformes by Aramus. 
They seem to'^ve reached their culminating period in 
the Miocene age. Otcholophus is the most bigbly-tpecial- 
ized form, and has assumed peculiar Raptorial characters 
iiomorphi^'with those of Gypogeranus, which is a true 
bird of prey. 


The kalliformes flourished as early as the Eocene 
period. The Fulicarise, consisting of the Rallidte and 
Heliornis, are more nearly related to the Hemipodii than 
to the Crypturi. The sub-order of the Ralliformes takes, 
therefore, a position intermediate between Gruiformes, 
Crypturiformes, and Apterygiformes. 

The latter two sub-orders, together with the Galli- 
formes, constitute the order Alectorornithes. 

The relationship of the Crypturi with the Apteiyges 
IS real, and bridges over the gulf between Carinate 
and Ratite birds, especially through cranial and pelvic 
structures. 

The (jalliformes proper consist of three families ; 
Megapodii, of Austro-Malayan distribution ; Neotropical 
Cracida:; and universal Gallida:. The two former exhibit 
so many important diflTerences in their soft parts that, in 
spite of their numerous skeletal resemblances, they can¬ 
not be opposed to the rest of the Fowls as Peristeropodes. 
Closely allied to the Galli is Opisthocomus, an old type 
now dying out; the last solitary species has reached a 
high degree of one-sided specialization, which 1 elevates 
this bird above its nearest allies to the level of low 
arboreal birds. 

Columbiformes stand between Charadriiformes and 
Peristeropodes, perhaps nearer the former through the 
Pterocletes, which are undoubtedly the more primitive 
group, whilst Columb.i;, beginning with the Miocene only, 
are still on the ascending scale, and are birds of the 
future. Didus and Pezophaps are degenerate Columbm, 
not necessarily very old forms. 

Psiltaciformes —The affinities of the Parrots have 
puzzled Fuerbringer as much as other ornithologists. He 
places them as an intermediate sub-order, like the 
Columbiformes, between the Alectorornithes and Corac- 
ornithes. Our knowledge of fossil Parrots is very 
defective. They existed in the Lower Miocene of 
France, typically developed; now they are a laige, 
numerous group of birds, with more than intertropical 
range, and with no living members through which they 
approach other groups. 

The last great order is that of the CORACORNITHES. 

The CucuUforme% = Musophagidte and Cuculidte, are 
connected with the ancestral Limicolte and Galli; how¬ 
ever, their roots meet so distantly, certainly not later 
than the earliest Eocene period, that these birds have 
gone along parallel lines of development since those 
remote times, and that the Cuculiformes cannot be 
classed with either Galliformes or Charadriiformes. Their 
original centre was probably the Oriental region, whence 
they spread chiefly in Western directions. 

The Coraciiformes are relatively least removed from 
the Charadriiformes. The Coraciae represent the lowest 
gioup of arboreal birds, and are related to the Caprimuln, 
more remotely to the Owls, Trogons, and Bee-eaters. The 
Caprimulgi include necessarily the Podaigidse and Steat- 
ornithidae, whilst their apparent similarity with the 
Cypseli rests chiefly upon secondary analogies. The 
same applies to the Striges with reference to the 
Accipitres. Owls have so many important points in 
common with the Coraciae (Leptosomus), and especially 
with the Podargid.T, that they have to be looked.upon as 
Raptorial Coraciiformes or “ Podargoharpages.” 

Halcymitformes.—Th^ Halcyones, Meropes, and Bu- 
cerotes—the latter of course including U pupa— form a 
eminently palaeogacic group of syndactyloiA birds, ^e 
Todi, including the Motmots, connect them with the 
previous and with the next following sub-order. The 
same applies to the Trogons. 

fico-Passeri/ormes.—ltAi large sub-order contains the 
Pico-Passeres, Makrochires, and the Colii. The ColH 
have fiwquently been classed with or near the Mu^ 
phagidse, Fuerbringer thinks owing to superficial analogic 
only. They are now a very lonely little group in ^e 
Ethiopian region, without any known history, or without 
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B^rfMtory indications of their pedigree, their affinities 
with the Cypseli being perhaps the least far-fetched. 

"^e Makrochires - Cypselidae + Trodhilida?, prove to 
for more closely related to the Passeres than to the 
Qspnmulgi. The old group of the “Cypselombrphte *' 
had therefore to be broken up. 

Pko-Passeres.—V^vf intimate relationship connects 
the Indicatondae, Capitonidae, Rhamphastidae, and the 
Picidse to one group—/'»«. Primitive Pici existed in the 
Eocene age; many threads bind them to the Galbulae 
and to the H^cyones, still more to the Pseudoscines. 

^asserts. represent the highest types which the 

avian stock has as yet developed. In spite of their 
enormous number of genera and species, which surpasses 
that of all the rtst of the birds, they agree so closely with 
Mch in all their principal and primary characters 
that the PasMres proper are morphologically only of the 
value of one family. This uniformity has naturally always 
rendered their further classification very difficult. 

Fuerbringer divides them as follows, in close conformTty 
with the views held by most English ornithologists. 

I. Family Psi'U^asrirt4's = Atrichia -f Menura.—They 
are types which are now dying out, and which differ from 
alt other Passeres through those characters which they 
nave in common with the Pici. 

II. Family Passeridct, with four sub-families. 

(I) Desmodactyli =. Eurylaemidae.—They differ funda¬ 
mentally from the Coraciaj, and are the last remnants of 
the oldest Passerine forms. 

wide distribution—#.^. Pitta in 
the Oriental and Ethiopian regions, Xenicus in New 
«aland, the overwhelming majority in the Neotropical 
repon—sufficiently indicates the extreme age of the 
Oiigomyom, and sufficiently accounts for the great 
diversity in the development of the syrinx, podotheca. 
and femoral artery, &c., which makes these birds appear 
a rather heterogeneous group. 

Itacheophonous syrinx, and 

theentirelyNeotropicaldistnbutionoftheConopophagina.', 

Pteroptochinae, Formicariin*, Fumariinte, and Dendro- 
colaptina, suggest a monophyletic origin of these birds 
from lower American Oligorayodi. 

iXlOsdnes s. Acramyodt .—This family forms what 
may be called the topmost branches of the avian tree, 
with the Corvma as its culmination. It is charactcrired 
by the diacromyodean syrinx, and by the bilaminate 
covenng of the tarsus. The latter feature occurs, how¬ 
ever, alw in the tracheophonous genus Heterocnemis. 
and IS absent in the Alaudinas. ’ 

Rwrding the development of these four sub-families of 
"’"‘y ^ P'-«vious I 

paffe (p. 178) of this summary. 

Most probably all birds are the descendants of one 
reptilian form, though of which we do not know. The 
nrat lirard-like birds were small, and very likely terrestrial. 
They diveiged into climbers on rocks and trees, and into 
inhabitants of swpipy regions. The latter stock gave rise 
to swimming birds. The first birds were not vegetable 
fe^rs, as IS generally supposed, but lived on insects and 
other smaU Invertebrate. 

Lastly there arises the question: What are the 
roawnsfor the natural extinction of large birds? Not 
predestination or catastrophes. 

High differentiation, possible only through the onc- 
of certain organic systems and 
li "Wbunorohosis of the others, has, 

siie of the body. This size, although securing a predomi 
^sitioB m the birdsfor the time being, inevitably im 
piles the turniM-point in the height of their development 
Ur:^ or highly specialized animals tjlrill be least able 
to ^apt themselves to/urther changes of theiiv. never, 
s^onaSy, ever-ch^lng surroWtdingi. because, through 
their very one-iidednest, the retreaded at well as the 


most spe<;ialized organs have rendered the whole organ, 
ism more fixed than fs the case wUh lower or less 
differenpated and therefore still plastic contemporaries. 
Amongst tte younger groups of birds such a large size as is 
common amongst old and isolated types has not yet been 
reached, and iprobaWy will always be avoided. Small, 
but equally d<%Iopeit, Will be the birds of the future. 

So far so goda. But with all this praise, are there no 
faults in Prof. Fuerbringeris work? Certainly, there are 
some. Its greatest faiJt may be indicated and at the 
same time explained in one sentence. If the author had 
been able to devote another year’s labour to his “ Epoche 
machenden Untersuchungen,” he probably would have 
written a smaller book. H. Gadow 


AfC/S/NGS ON A MEADOW. 

'T'O the general observer nothing in the way of vegeta- 
tion would appear to present so few aspects, so 
hmited a scope to the imagination and the associative 
faculties, as an expanse of herbage ; and yet, perhaps, 
nothing that bountiful Nature has provided for the useand 
service of men so teems with the variety of associations 
that, it presents to each different mind. 

The farmer, whether he be the farmer of England, the 
wandering Bedouin, or the ranch-man of the New World, 
looks at the broad pastures and far-stretching plains, but 
not to admire the mingled masses of gorgeous colours, 
not to speculate upon the battle that may have been 
fought upon this spot or the scenes that have happened 
there in former times, not to separate the numerous 
varieties of grasses into their many botanical genera and 
but to calculate how many sheep he can feed to 
the acre upon it, whether there is enough of white clover 
to faUen his camels upon, or whether his horses will have 
a sufficiency of suitable food to graze upon. The wide 
wild waste of endless lines of pale yellow, red, and gray, 
conveys no pleasure, but merely the indication of a good 
soil; and the buttercups and daisies he sees in the pasture 
meadows of England, hallowed by songs and memories, 
are to his economic eye positively offensive : knowing, as 
be does, that the older tbtsc buttercups grow, the more 
distasteful they become to stock, but never stopping to 
discover that it is because they become more acrid. To 
him It would seerei a species of legerdemain if a botanist 
were to say to him, pointing to a buttercup, “ Dig that 
up, and you will find a tuber at the root,” and were then 
to select another, apparently similar in appearance to the 
former, and were to tell him that it had no tuber at the 
root; for from his eyes are completely hidden those 
minute differences so easily seen by the specialist between 
Ranunculus bulbosus and Ranunculus acris. 

The botanist, on the other hand, as his eye rests on the 
s^e spreading plains of green, is utterly rega^less of 
the feeding value of the plants that he sees before him. 
As he wanders from country to country, his eager eye 
detects the diminution or increase of particular species in 
different latitudes and altitudes, searching out the truths 
of Nature, or watching with a view to the. confirmation of 
some pet theory. His mind raqges over the different 
prairies, plains, . and meadows of the world. Again ^e 
battle of plant life is waging for him. His delight is un¬ 
bounded. Every plant has its own history, so evident to 
himi so abstruse to the mere superficial pbserver; and, in¬ 
voluntarily, associations crowd upon his mind, of some 
musty tome perchj^nce, or some ancient and not very accu¬ 
rate plate, or tpoka-amusing anecdote. For example, the 
cactus in the pUihapf Arizona or Texas reminds him erf the 
many times he has seen this genus portrayed in pictures of 
f"* Holy Laim at the time of the Founder of Christianity, 
and how/even in books pretending to be learned, he has 
met with it Iq the deKription of jhe plants of Syria of 
2000 yaifrs ag(^ although, as a matter of sober history, this 
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wu only istrtidvcod into the E«i«prn Memhpbere 
after the diicovery ^ America, in wfai(^ coottnent the 
cattns is indigenont. £v«& if lie be colour-Uted, and the 
petals of the btaring pontpy ehow to him the tame tone ns 
Its sober sepals, yet he is still sWe to admire the beauty 
of form, which convej's to him the history pf the develop¬ 
ment of the plant from its seed, and he smold stiB be in 
the position to give a discourse interesting to the unin¬ 
itiated though intelligent observer ; and at the end of an 
hour's conversation, In common with others, he would be 
cotnpdled to exclaim that there was still much in the life 
of the plant of which he was utterly ignorant—so limitless 
are the subtle workings of Nature ! 

But what does the artist care for either of these views? 
He cares not for the fattening of stock. He feasts with 
rapture on the different grays, greens, yellows, blues, and 
reds, that are spread out before him, and on the delicate 
tints and shadows cast by every passing cloud. He cares 
not to know of the buttercups and daisies that grow there ; 
it would even distress him to tell him that the yellow-greens 
are groups of fescues, and the blue-greens patches of 
WJCkWoot and fo.N-tail. What ie that to him ? He was 
wondering what colour in his box would reproduce those 
delicate tones. He does not seek to know how much 
com to the acre that meadow would grow if ploughed up, 
nor how much it might once have grown. To him It is 
tneKly one endless feast of colour. 

Perchance more sordid ideas of another kind may occur 
to him. Apprehensions at to the hanging of his picture 
may dispel his rapture in Nature’s handiwonc, and his mind 
may be occupied with a fear lest the red ground of his 
neighbour’s picture will kill his own more delicate cones. 
Pounds, shillings, and pence, the cares of a wife and 
family, are apt to destroy for a time the beauties of 
Nature. 

How happy is the nuen who sketches and sketches only 
to reproduce for himself these works of Nature; whether 
tlKv be the meadows of England, dotted with shon-homs 
ana Hampshire I>Dwns,and hounded by the rook-slielterlng 
elm i or the plain of Meglddo ; or the bouncUeas prairie of 
Manitoba. 

How differently again would the antiquary survey the 
self-«ame scene ! Hta mind would revert to the prople 
who trod these plains in days of v^ore. ’Hidr history, 
manners, customs, ilrtss,(Uid social habits, would opm 
ow to him a wide firtU of speculation. On this very 
pasture contending armies may once have trod, and the 
ebbing life-blood of purhnic heroes once have flowed. 
His eyes may be resting on a Batanckbom, or a Wor¬ 
cester, or a spot where the Carthaginians of old strove 
against the might of Rome, and were worsted in the 
ffght. Here the chariots of the Egyptians may have 
rolled, or the devoted Astecs have struggled hopelessly 
against their Spanish conquerors. 

The contemplation of the plains prodiaees in him yet 
another train of thought. He confutes Up an historical 
tiovd poem, but finds he hat merely repmued the ideas 
Ite has read before: he caste them aitae and suns afn^ ; 
and still l^e envies the artist the ever-changing pbsues, 
and the botanist the unsearchable wotidngt, or Natuiis. 
To him there are limits flaed and defliMd: his ^recula- 
liont are restricted to the Mriod of man's eriiune* on 
this globe, but for the ponaer and botanist the range 
and variety of suhjea art Atmhable. 

Thus the pasture arid tW'prairiegrow up and die away, 
containing, like most thidfl in this world, their quota of 
goodantU^d. Some weedsgo tmregarde j ; the pernicious 
ellsets or others becotne »o prominent that they an 
recognised at oi|k and hated accordingly, like the grass 
CtMihvs ■which wart aprichty ftnit that win^ 

itself into the wool of tbe fieep, itM renders thereapbtg 
pF sheep where it exists inewss^; while other {daftts, 
giwh as cldver, and the bhii gnink akrem the ottauibn m 
evert tbe careless agriculturistby tfieir manifest merits. 


How, to all, these herb-clothed ponisms of tbe SaHh 
offer themselves in various phasct according as the alnd 
is prepare to receive them; hnd happy is he who can so 
adjust .his mind, and concentrate his Pwughts upon the 
phase required j though so devious Are the paths of 
Nature that he will often travel far, and then, as a mOn 
traversing a labyrinth, be checked by some such knotty 
question as: “How does a plant obtain Its niw^n?” 
and he will have to return to tbe post from which he 
started. And such arc the difficulties which have de¬ 
terred those who have written on the formation of 
pastures from going further on their course. They have 
rested content with a description of the peculiarities of 
each plant. 

But to him who tries, both as botanist and agriculturist, 
to fathom the mysteries inseparable from a meadow, 
whether in the New or the Old World, difficulties present 
themselves “ not in single spies but in battalions.” Nature 
alone supplies enough subjects for the closest study and 
investigation: depth of soil, worms, showers, dews, 
periods of drought, periods of wet, grubs, birds,—each 
and all arrest the mind, and claUn due considera¬ 
tion. And when to these are added difficulties of 
man’s own providing, necessary though they be, the 
solution seems to become a hopeless problem. Now no 
longer is the battle of plants waged merely with the 
weather and their other natural antagonists, as they may 
be fitly called ; no longer is the struggle modified into the 
simple solution of the survival of the fittest; for the 
fanner produces new enemies to pasture in the shape of 
stock and the scythe, for cattle select ths plants they like 
best and leave the worst to seed, and the ruthless scythe 
exposes the delicate stem to the neat of the sun. 

An opportune shower has preserved a field from the 
pernicious effect of soft oat grass (Bromus mol/it), by 
thus rendering it palatable to stock, and so preventing its 
seeding, while the want of rain has caused a mea&w, 
almost contiguous, to be impregnated with this obnoxious 


Tbe struggle of plant Ufe is always waging in a pasture, 
and unless the issue of the battle is dineted by animals 
or men, the most vigoroos get tbe upper hand. 

Nature, with her costomary and marvellous counter- 
I balandmg characteristics, has roresaen this possibili^ and 
I provided ngainst it, for in a wet season itolonlfcrous 
grasses (whose travelUDg shoots have then the power of 
sending tanumerabte roots into the ground, each to 
I become a parent plant) cover the ground to such an 
extent that the superficial observer is tempted to declare 
I that tbe meadow which he views is entirely composed of 
creeping grasses. On the other hand, in a dry season, 
deep-ronra plants such as tall fescue {FtttUca tlaHor) 
the mastery and apparently oust their mpotients. 
The vigorous grasses cbaracterired by an underground 
growth, such as fox-tail {Alo^curuspratmtis),»xA which 
are amply provided forty Natura in respect of hardihood 
when growing, are scanty seed^bearers ; and teven when 
they do perfect their seeds, so small is the store of food 
contained in them, comparM with their immediate neigh¬ 
bours, that a large percentage of them geminate OnW 
to wither away. Rye-grass and the snusUtr dog's-tail 
{Cytiotnrus enstatus), deprived of oihdr means of r^ro- 
ducing their species and fostering them, bnr eeods that 
are eminently qualified to reprodace themttlm. 

Let hl»^tbenifoTB,krho essays to uaravet the mysteries 
of our neen mtadows tctrwtnbsr to cultivate to the 
aentest degree theifeeulty of mnilar observa4od,flor 

*’fisgntes itriteM aatelos dessbsa per ourMs 

quw sunt oeab* subjects fiddfeiM, et quw - 
sitoi tradit speocMOr/ 

LH him also, learn to^ploy and utfflse the 
drothers; ttndahos«a»1^himnMlRmnprlNjiii(lin|k 
much patient stmly and investigation, hii bekrt dhw* 
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vitMn-Dim, kp^lled. before the host of difikulties; a» 
wbet), for exumpte, the thadow of a paising cloud on a 
sunny dhy reveals to him the individuality of the 400 plants 
in each square f6ot of pasture, which have before escaped 
his atteMian, and the thou^t flashes across his be¬ 
wildered mind of the 400 parts played by each plant, and 
the 4ootiiB*B 400 eduscs tint effect them. Almost hope¬ 
lessly ha percepresr that the knowledge which be is in 
search of, aad which be foncied he had in his band, has 
eluded his grasp like a fire-fly, and left only a flash 
behind; and for a moment his mind is enveloped in 
darkness, overpowered by the infinitv of Nature. The 
searcher after truth, however, recovers, recogniies his 
diSicultieSf.recalls the object (k his pursuit, returns to it 
with renewed energy, and, with unbiassed mind, records 
his observations day by day. 


ALPINE HAZE. 

•yHAT no letter has appeared on the common occur- 

^ rence of this phenomenon in the British Isles is one 
of a thousand tokens of the small amount of interest in 
atmospheric phenomena taken by the public in this 
country. In bright days when the atmosphere at the 
earth’s surface is nearly calm and moderately dry, the 
sky being nearly devoid of clouds, horitontal layers of 
buff-coloufod haze may be frequently seen near the horizon 
in almost every locality in the British Isles where the air 
is free from the smoke of our large towns 1 do not hap¬ 
pen to have seen it nor have 1 heard of its occurrence on 
the west coasts of Scotland or of Norway. I have fre¬ 
quently noticed it when out of sight of land. It would 
be interesting to know whether it is seen at a distance of 
400 or 500 miles from the nearest shore. At St Aubin’s, 
Jersw, at an elevation at which the French coast near 
St Male is rarely visible, a stria of this haze it often the 
accompaniment of mirage, the inverted imago of the 
white-tipped rocks appearing to hang from the layer of 
haze, and tbe minige disappearing with a change of the 
obimrvcf’s elevaiioB, but the line haze remaining visible 
The mirage was, when flrat seen, mistaken for a few 
minutes by some members of my family for a series of 
water-spouts. 

1 have long ago given the specifle name of ttebula arida, 
" dust-haze,” to the phenomenon dealt with in this letter; 
and 1 still think that tbe English title “dust-haze” is pre¬ 
ferable to “ earth-haze,” or any equivalent of tbe former 
to any of the latter in foreign languages, the latter term 
being too general, and capable of including the haze or 
mist produced by tbe presence of water particles. The 
word “ dust ” does not exclude organic matter, although 
ordinary dust-hate consists in most cases, as 1 think, of 
inorganic partitifs. On the other hand, any name which 
^peara to localize the phenomenon is scarcely admissible. 
UuM-hate may be scunewhat easily distinguished fiwn 
ordinary mist or water-haze by i« cofour appearing of 
a reddish-buff tint in reflected light; and unless in com¬ 
plete shade from direct light, rarely becoming neutral; 
whereas mist usually appears gray, neutral, or bluish 
in reacted light, and ydlow, orange, or rra in trans¬ 
mitted. Patches—or, as they appear at a distance, 
bands—of dust-haze often become beds of the under 
surfi^d of cuittuHy to tbe focmatlen of which clouds 
th^ then seem to bear a causal rdfodon. As fremantly 
m our islands, the haze is rerttced during tbs night by 
stratiform clouds at its own level. In these cases there 
can be, I think, little doubt that the solid particles cause 
the prednMatien of vapoun This foci nemewhat mUitates 
agaiMt M. Antoine iPAbbadiafo tfaeeir that the base it 
really day a», a anpposition-^wduch for other reauas I 
renra ns untenaUe. « = « 

Sean aeai nha su»; al aUMe$t,b«adf at dust-base are 
nrindkcit by meny obaecvera for thsaAda- at einitt (wbat 


I tarm cirro-JUum), aad moreover the two phenomwia are 
not uncommonly seen at the same time. As observations 
at sunset are useful in forecasting weather, the observers 
should take care to remember that lines of cirrus are 
.always more illuminated in transmitted light than any 
species either of haze or of stratus cloud; secondly, that 
the cirrus threads appear slightly arched when viewed 
across the line of sight, and radiating when more coinci¬ 
dent with it; and lastly, that a sllg^ curl here or thare 
very often betrays tbe existence of the lofty ice-cloud. 1 
have frequently given rough sketebas of these latter sun¬ 
sets to observers, and these have borne a singular likeness 
to Antoine d’Abbadie's skatch. of the dust-haze itself 
(Nature, November J2, p, 7^). But I do not understand 
this sketch, or in what sense it represents two horisontal 
bands. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to refer to 
two phenomena slightly related to the subject of this letter. 
TTia first is smoke. This is much more “ accumulated ” 
or less amorphous thsin water-duel, altheugh its optical 
characteristics resemble somewhat cloealy those of water- 
dust. On the other hand, it is much more amorphous 
tlian dust-haze; and even the line left in tbe atmosphere 
by a steamer on the sea horizon on a calm day will scarcely 
be mistaken for dust-haze. .Smoke when at a consider¬ 
able elevation undoubtedly produces cumuli under favour¬ 
able conditions. A string of ill-defined cumuli may be 
seen in tbe smoke of a burning forest or heath when 
carried a long way from land by a wind from the shore. 
This condensation is probably principally caused by tbe 
presence of solid particles, as in the case of dust-haze, 
but it may be bom in mind that a large quantity of 
vapour is carried up with smoke. 

Lastly, the keen eye will aeon leam to distinguish a 
peculiar haze often noticeable in England, especially over 
the wheat-producing districts, in fair calm weather in the 
month Of September. This haze is also visible in some, 
and probably in many, parts of continental Europe. It 
is caused by flying Aphides, ten or more of which may 
be often cai^ured in a cubic yard of air at about 10 feet 
from the earth’s surface. In reflected light the haze has 
a tint of tender ultra-marine ash. 

W. CUKUEMT Ley. 

Lutterworth, December 8. 


NOTES. 

Mr. Ralph Copzland, Ph. Doc., F.R.A.S. ha, been 
appointed Astronomer Royal for Scotland, and Profeuor of 
Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, in the 
room of Prof, PUzii Smyth, resigned. Prof Copeland has 
proved himself to be among the most skilful of modem 
observers. 

M. DtTTE has been elected to succeed the lata- Piof. Uebrny 
at the Sorbonne. 

The Paris Municipal Connell will shortly be asked to grant 
the hands required by Pref Uiard to prt^de a Ubofaioi7 and to 
secure the necessary assistairts. 

Wk refer eliewhere to-day to the dinner given on Tuesday, 
the lUh inst., at Christ’s College, Cambridge, to celebrate tbe 
completiim Of the ninth edition of the “ Eneyclopmdia Urilan- 
nica.” ’The edtair W|u of course occupied by Dr. Robertson 
Smith, the editor. Among the scientific contributors prescot 
were Sir Fred^ Abel, Dr. Affleck, Sir Nathaniel Barealyv 
Dr. Buchaq, Prof. Cayley, Prof Darwin, Mr. F. Darwin, 
Prof. DittzBM, Jfrof. Michael Foster, Dr. A. OeiWo, of the 
Geok^tkalSamey, CUsisher, Sir F. Goldsmid, Prof. CleUod, 
Prof. M«fluUL W«cL Dr. Cicightoin Prof Oteenhill, Dr, 
Gilniliir, ^ Chd^tftnley, Baron von Htigei, Prof Keane, 
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Mr. Keltic, Prof, Rtj I«nkeiter, Mr. Norman Lockyer, Prof. 
MacAlister, Col. Maurice, Captain Moriarty, Dr. John Murray, of 
the ChatltHgtr Commiuion, Prof Newton, Prof. KoberU-Auaten, 
Prof. Vinca, General Walker. At the close of the banquet the 
Chairman read letters which had been received from scholars 
and men of science at home and abroad. In asking the company 
to pledge each other in good fellowship in the loving cup, he said 
he could not deny himself the pleasure of saying with how much 
cordiality and heartfelt gratitude he and his fellow-editor, Mr. J. 
ii. Black, and the publishers greeted the contributors, who, by 
their hearty assistance and their constant readiness to do far more 
than one had a right to expect from contributors, hod made it 
possible for them to carry to its completion a work the difficulties 
of which could not be appreciated other than by those who had 
to edit it. Having explained the difficulty of recognizing in one 
toast more than a thousand English and foreign scholars, of 
whom not more than one-tenth were present. Dr. Robertson 
Smith said he would follow the example of the title-page of the 
“ Eneyclopxdia Britannica ” and propose three toasts—litera¬ 
ture, Science, and Art. In submitting the first of these toasts, 
iie referred to the great judgment and skill of hts predecessor, 
Prof. Sptencer Baynes. Dr. Garnett responded for Literature, 
Dr. A. Geikie for Science, and M. Yriarte for .\rt. Prof. 
Michael Foster, amid cheer*, gave " The Health of the Editor.” 
With regard to the first editor, they would all agree with him 
that the qualities which Prof. Baynes had for carrying on this 
great work were in a certain way unexampled. His great 
knowledge of men and things and the fascinating way in which 
he made one contribute an article were beyond compare. Con- 
eerning the present editor he would prefer to fail back upon the 
letter received from Prof. Huxley, in which he said:—” The 
.influence for good of the spirit of sound criticism which per¬ 
meates all the theological articles cannot be over-estimated; 
and in all other respects, so far as I can judge, the work is 
wonderfully well carried out.” The toast was drunk with musical 
honours. Dr. Robertson Smith said it was hardly possible for 
him to thank them sufficiently for the way in which they had 
drunk his health. He would repeat how very much he bad felt 
the constant kindness and support of all his contributors, without 
which a work of the kind was impossible. He feared that the 
editor must sometimes be more or less exacting in such cases. 
It certainly pained him more to be so than, according to his 
experience, it pained the contributor to meet the wishes that he 
expressed. Although all good English work had been due to the 
spirit of accommodation and of friendly help (hat pervaded our 
national life, from his own experience he did not think that any 
monument of English work had shown more of this good quality, 
which characterized literary men of every nationality, than had 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Prof. Newton proposed " 'fhe 
Publishers,” and Mr. Adam W. Black responded. Mr. Sutber- 
land Black gave “The Health of the Provost and Fellows of 
Christ’s College,” and with the reply of Dr, Feile the proceedings 
closed. 

The year 1889 being the fiftieth anniversary of the Roya) 
Botanic Society, it is proposed that the occasion shsdl be 
celebiated by a special ftte. An announcement on the subject 
will be made in doe course. 

Prof. Judd inforns us that be has communicated to the 
Geological Society a paper on the Tertiary volcimoes of the 
Hlghlan<% dealing with soate of the questions referred to in 
the article on thij^^act whic^t appeared in Nature two weeks 
ago. 

'll About four years ago Klag Oscar of Sweden and Norway 
^^|bred a prize, consisting of s medal valued at looo flwes, 
and asoo kr. (,^140) in money, for any one great discovery 
within the sphere of higher mathematical analysis. The prise is 


to be awarded on His Majesty’s sixtieth bkihday, on‘JsBmu7 
at, 1889. Twelve papers Have been sent in, skven oi^mhioh are 
in French, four In German, and one InTtallU', ‘ ' 

Vesuvius has lately been very active. *t\(as W® rapidly 
throwing up a new cone of eru|ftioa abMt 30 to fo yards to the 
south-west of the original one, and the fid^ ’actqpg the crater 
plane towards the west-south-west is Inpgiailug hs'Rlte and is 
richer in acid emanations. It is ^dlrible, therefiSre, that an 
eruption may take place soon on that side of the cone, since the 
vent tends to shift along the fiisnre pointing in that direction. 

A SEVERE earthquake occurred in the Daik Valley on 
December 3 at 1.40 a.m. The shocks were from ||pt to west, 
and were accompanied by subterranean noises. 

In addition to Prof. Milue's paper on the effitcls of earth¬ 
quakes on the lower animals, to which we have already referred 
in these columns, the last number (vol. xii.) of the Transactions 
of the Scismologicul Society of Japan contains several other 
papers of interest, some of which, however, were noticed at the 
time they were read before the Society. Amongst other papers 
by Prof. Milne are : modern forms of pendulum seismometers • 
the Gray-Milne seismograph and other instruments in the 
Seismological Laboratory at the Imperial College of Engineer¬ 
ing, Tokto ; and on certain leismi: phenomena demanding 
solution. A few of these latter ore ; sound-phenomena at the 
extremities of earthquakes ; in soft ground the large horizontal 
motions are preceded by a series of vertical surface ripples; 
near to an origin the amplitude of normal motitm is greater than 
the amplitude of transverse motion, but as the disturbance 
radiates they rapidly approximate to each other. Mr. W. G. 
Aston writes on earthquakes in Corea, giving a list of earth¬ 
quakes prepared from the standard histories of that country, the 
“ ToDgkukthong-kam”and the “Kuk-cbopong-kam,” and show¬ 
ing that (here were not more than twenty-seven earthquakes in oil 
m that country in 1800 years. We observe also that the issue 
in Japanese of the Tiamactions of the Society is proceeding 
apace, and has now reached the fifth volume. This particular 
volume containa translations into Japanese of the following 
papers : earthquake ellectr, emotional and moral, by Prof. 
Milne ; a model showing the motion of an earthquake particle 
during an earthquake, by S. Sekiya ; earthquake frequency, by 
Dr. C. G. Knott. 

According to a private letter written by a resident atGodthaab, 
and sent to Denmark by the steamer fox, Nansen encountmed 
nothing but land covered with ice and snow in the interior of 
Greenland. I'lie members of the Expedition, the writer says, 
were pften able to “ sail ” along the smooth snowy surface on the 
}ii. Apropos of the return of the Expedition, the first vessel 
leaving for Greenland next spring Is the steamer Hvitlbj'omtn, 
belonging to the Greenland Company of Commerce. It departs 
late in M arch, SO that the Expedition is due in Copenhagen 
at the end of May. A national subscription is now being raised 
in Norway to defray the cost of the Expedition, estimated at 
about £1000, part of this sum only having been as, yet contri- 
■tributed. Some sort of national recognition of Dr. Nansen’s 
achievements is also contempUted. 

On November 27, about 9 p.m., a briUiant^ meteor was seen 
at Cbristknsand, b Norway. It went from kost to west b the 
southern sky, emitting a bright white light, finally hurstbg 
without any report. 

\ Fogs of groat density have prevailed recently b London, and 
have frequently spread over almost the whole of Great Britam 
I and France. *' It will probably not have escaped notice 
these residing b the suburbs,” says the Tmos, "that on many 
I occasions lately, while the ibg hut lacted, moisture has powkd 
down from the leafless braoetiet' of the trsiM as though they had 
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been expd|^ to a of rain, and the varioni hygrometers have 
shown the^r to be completely eatnrated with moisture. Under 
such circuikstancea the fogs in London are always less injurious 
to life than thesf.of p drier nature, and it will be observed that 
we have had no reporti -this year of cattle being suffocated at 
the Cattle Sl^w by Lttndon fog, as they were a few years ago. 
What the dilHbteqpe iM.y l>e between the two conditions would 
be an interesting subJeH'fbr inquiry. On both occasions the 
fogs were andcyclonic, and it cannot be said that the number of 
fires in London has decreased during the past ten years.” 

The Rep<^ on the Administration of the Meteorological 
Department qf the Government of India in 1887-88, which has 
just been pubtished, is divided into two parts. The first deals 
with the more important administrative questions that have 
arisen during the year ; the second describes the actual working 
of the Department, and the condition of the observatories; it 
contains also extracts from the reports of the inspection of l^e 
stations. These reports show that in many cases the paid 
observers lake but little interest in their work. Mr. Eliot has 
introduced various changes, among the chief of which are : (i) 
the discontinuance of solar and terrestrial radiation observations, 
except at a few selected stations, on the ground that these oliser- 
vations are open to various objections, and that the instruments 
are unsuited for exact measurement,—lu-o instruments, apparently 
identical in construction, frequently giving different readings 
under the same circumstances ; (2) the tabulation of all obser* 
vations in a form admitting of easy reference, and of the calcula¬ 
tion of daily averages,—at present, although the monthly means 
have been obtained, the average conditions of each day or week 
arc not yet known ; (3) the extension and improvement of the 
methods of collecting rainfall statistics. Kainfatt is registered at 
all the meteorological stations, but each province has established 
Its own method of taking the observations, the result being an 
utter want of uniformity in the hours of measurement, the limes 
varying from sunrise to midnight. An observatory has been 
opened at Bagdad ; and the question of the establishment of one 
at Perim, at the entrance of the Red Sea, is under consideration, 
at the suggestion of the English Meteorological Council. 

On November 1, a bird very rare in Europe was shot in the 
Island of Moen, in Denmark, viz. a specimen of the " Isabel- 
coloured runner” (Cursorius isaMliiiii$). The home of this 
bird is the Desert of Sahara. Only one or two specimens have 
hitherto been seen in Europe. 

We notice in the Ixvtstia of the East Siberian branch of the 
Russian Geographical Society, a very interesting paper by M. 
Kbangaloff, on the customs of the Uuriates some three or four 
centuries ago, whew they did not yet carry on agriculture, and lived 
only by hunting and cattle-breeding. The author's attention has 
beei) devoted chiefly to itie vghtteaba, i,e, the periodical hunting 
by whole tribes gathering together from places ns distant from one 
another as Verkbolensk, Tunea, and Transbaikalia. Several 
hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of men gathered for these 
communal huntings, which lasted for forty days, and the author 
gives interesting details as to the customs in use on such 
occasions. They are still maintained, although only few tribes 
come together, and in order to keep up the old associations, 
fines have been imposed on those who do not assist at the 
huntings. Several “gentes" take part in the communal hunt- 
mgs, and must send one man out of each ten men of each 
‘‘gens.” The poor are freed from the obligation. The 
cleverness of the Buriatea in killing wolves with their arrows, 
while riding at fell speed, is really ostoiushing. The best 
archers kill a wolf at a distance of lOO yards. ^ 

Ti^e Superibtendent of the Anting Missionary Hospital* In a 
report on that intthution, stiys that the Chinese believe that 
vsrlotis animkls, principally the hedgehog, weaael, fox, snake. 


and rat, take up their abode in man and control his fortunes. 
The reason given by the Chinese for the selection of these 
animals is that they have discovered the secret of long life 
pos'essing which every other good thing is certain to follow. 
One patient insists that a man inside him holds interminable 
conversations with him. A strong cathartic removes this delu¬ 
sion for a few days, but the intruder is certain to return at 
the end of that time. With regard to the insane in China, they 
have a pitiable lot there. A plea of insanity is of no avail in a 
trial for murder, and the culprit is decapitated just as if he were 
sane. Usually, however, insanity takes a very harmless shape : 
holding conversations with imaginary persons is the commonest 
form; refusing to eat or drink, and insisting on silting continually 
in one place, are also common. 

A RKI'ORT from Hirschberg slates that while a reservoir was 
being made a subterranean river was lately discovered in the 
Kiesengebirge. It is 2 metres below the surface of the earth. 
The river is said to be, at one spot, 15Q metres broad. 

Prof. Kikuchi has published the geometry for Japanese 
students upon which, as we stated some few months since, he 
has been engaged. The English equivalent of the title-page is, 
“A Text-book of Elementary Geometry, vol. i., Plane Geo¬ 
metry, Books i., It., ill. (corresponding to the Books!., it., lii., 
of the Association Geometry).” The work is brought out by the 
Educational Department of Japan. 

Prof. Matthias Duval, of the Paris Medical Faculty, has 
just published a quarto alias of embryology. It contains forty 
double plates, with over five hundred figures, concemiug the 
embryological evolution of the chick. 

A NEW alkaloid has been isolated from the poisonous plant 
Fi-idllaria tmftnalis, a member of the order Liliaceae, by Dr. 
Fragne'r, of Prague. All parts of this plant, and particularly the 
bulbs, have long been known to be violently poisonous ; the 
action of the poisonous principle being very similar to that con¬ 
tained in the Scilla manttma, which is so much used in 
medicine. In order to investigate the nature of this noxious 
substance, a large number of'the crushed bulbs were triturated 
with lime, and the mixture evaporated to complete dryness upon 
a water-bath. The residue was then repeatedly treated with hot 
chlorofotm, and the solution so obtained agitated with water acidi¬ 
fied with tartaric acid. On the addition olsodium carbonate to the 
concentrated solution, the alkaloid itself was obtained in the form 
of a voluminous yellow precipitate After removal of the mother- 
liquor as completely as possible by means of the filter-pump, the 
substance was dissolved in hot alcohol. From this solution in 
alcohol the alkaloid crystallized in short needles, which, after 
several recrystalliiations were obtained perfectly colourless. 
The crystals are very sparingly soluble in water, but readily in 
ether, chloroform, and alcohol, imparling to these liquids on 
extremely bitter taste. They melt at. 254° C., and femish, on 
analysis, numbers pointing to the formula CijH^NO,. Dr. 
Fragner, in consideration of its source, has endowed the new 
alkaloid with the name “imperialine.” ^On allowing a solution 
cf imperialine in alcohol saturated with hydrochloric acid gas 
to stand for a short time, large translucent crystals of the hydro- 
chloride, CmH^iNO^IICI, separate out j this salt is very soluble 
in alcohol or water, and these solutions also possess the bitter 
taste. On the addition of ether to a mixture of platinum or gold 
chloride and the alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride, a yellow 
Oil is obtained, which eventually becomes semi-solid. If this 
pasty substance be dissolved in hot dilute hydrochloric acid and 
allowed to stiii^ the platinum or gold salt is obtained, the 
former ie OiOd the latter in yellow-coloured crystals. 

The ^lattnnm salt, 00 analysis, was found to possess the com¬ 
position PtCU, and the gold salt gave 

numbers agreeing ’with,, the fottnnla C^H^NO^HCl + AnCIc 
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TiHit tlMiltw tlktioid h»« Wn thoroughly invettigated, aod its 
oomposttioa dttsrntiosd with tolerable cartaiaty. It Is a signifi* 
CMt sign of the progrMg of tb« limes that these poisonous prin¬ 
ciple* of the vegetable Ickii^D are Ving gradually isolated, and 
their nature determined. Of the wonderful processes by which 
they are b«Ut up within the vegetable ceils, we ore at yet 
almost completely in the dark, and can only hope for light 
and knowledge from the persevering attempts of cbemists to 
undersiMd their constitution and to synthesise them. 

Ths additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Hawk-Owl (Surma futierra) from Russian 
Finland, presented by Lord Lilfotd, F.Z,S.; a Nankeen Kestrel 
(TimHtuuulus ctmehreidts) from Australia, presented by Mr. 
A, J. Wilkins ; eight Wild Geese (Amtr cimrtus), a White- 
fronted Goose (Austr albifrous), a Herring Gull (Laras argtn- , 
tatus), British, presented by Mr. E. S. Cameron ; two Gaieated 
Pentonyces (Ptlomnlusa gjUata), six Robben Island Snakes 
(CoroHtlla phnarum) from South Africa, presented by the Rev. 
G. II. R. Fisk, C.M.Z.S. ; three Black Tortoises (Tlr/M-* <-«r- 
honaria\ from South Brasil, presented by Mr. Leonard Cooper ; 
five Moorish Geckos ( Tartntola maurttanica) from the South of 
Franee, presented hy Mr. J. C. Warburg ; an Australian Casso- 
wary (Caiuarins aus'ralis) from Queensland, three Barbary 
Turtle Dovee (Tartar risorius) from North Africa, a White 
Stork (Cictnia alba), European, deposited. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The United States Navai. Observatohv.— Captain R- 
L. Phythiae, the Superintendent of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, has just published hn Report for the year ending 
June 30, iSSS The great 26 inch equatorial, which is in the 
charge tA Prof. Asaph Hall, is In g^ order, and hat been 
in conaeaat um fur micrometric measurement of the satellites of 
.Saturn and Mars, and the regular list of double stars. The 
surfaces of both Saturn and Mars were constantly and carefully 
examined, and drawings made from time to time. In.the cose 
of the latter planet, the “ canals ” of Prof, Schiaparelli, though 
specialty lookad for, both during and after the o))potition, could 
not be m.sd« out. The redaction and discussion of these obierva- 
tkmt art weU-advanced, in particular the computations with 
respect to the theory of Hyperion, which are now nrnriy ready 
for a complete disentsion. The transit circle was diimoanted 
and cleaned after April 4, 1888, and remounted in July, but 
notwfthataiKlliTg this ioterreption 1970 observations were ob¬ 
tained with it from Oetober i, 1S87, to October 14, 18S8. The 
reductions are, hoarever, in a backward slate, the computing staff 
being too weak in number. The results for 1883 have been 
printed, and those for 1884 are in the press. The programme 
for future work Includes the oiiservation of the stars of the sones 
S. Decl. 14“-i8'’ for the Astroaomische Gescllschaft. The 
9'6-inch equatorial has been chiefly used in the continied 
revision of VsrtMll’s Catalogue, and the observation of minor 
planets, comets, and of occultations. 

The appendices to the Report contain the results of chrono¬ 
meter tnals, and of the examination of sextants, binoculars^ and 
other instruments, chiefly for naval use; the report of the Transit 
of Venue Commission oml that of Lieut. Vyinterhaller on his 
visit to Euaopa, in whi^ he strongly urges the desirability of the 
Naval Observatory bring empowered to join in the scheme of the 
Paris Astropbysicnl Congress qf 1887 for charting the heavens by 
means of photography. 


The Tota* SotAJi KcLipeE op Januaev i, 1889.— As the 
track of this edipie posses through California, San Francisco, 
lying but a few mlteS 1 outh Of the shadow line, it is proluible 
tMt it will be watched by a number of persons who might nuike 
useful c^iserveflens, end Would gladly do so, if sulUblydireoted. 
With a view of ^ptring the aervitts of such voltwteert, an 1 of 
employing them to the best advantage, Prof. Holden has p«b- 
liabM a little pamphlet oonttriniog “suggeaiions for observers.” 
The tyro'prlncipal points on Which he nya stress ore the deter- 
minatiM of the exact limiu of the dtedoer, byaoting the dura¬ 
tion of totality at plttcM justf within Hi and dhe phiMogrspluag 
^of the oorona. The pamphw is not in tha leoat iniesded 
Utroaomen, hut vriU ppohabiy proeg very useful for 


purpose for which it has been written, No Eiglish astronomers 
ere going oat to observe the eelipse, but, should (he weather 
prove favourahie, it will be weibwalehed by AmericewobseWvrii, 
for a strong party from Mosnt HamBton itself are to ooaupya 
station ima^iately on tlie central Una, and Mr, Ckts. Bu^-, 
halter, of Cbabot Observatory, has organised a party of twenty 
amateur photom-apbers for the purpose of obtaining picture# of 
the corona. Messrs. George snd Thomas Davidson also, tons 
of Prof. Davidson, of the U.S. Coast .Snrveyi-will photograph 
the corona st the elevated station of Winncmucca^ whilst five 
observers from the Harvard College Observatory, under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Pickering, are to take up a very full 
programme of photographic, photometric, and spectro'copic 
observations. Mr. C H. Rockwell, also, ofTarrylown, N.Y., 
who was one of the Caroline Island party in 1883, will observe 
the eclipse. 

Comets Fave and Barnard, October 30.—The follow¬ 
ing ephemeridc* for Berlin midnight are in coDtinualion of 
those given in Nature for 1888 Nos’ember 29 (p. 114):— 


Comet 1888//(face). 


0 26 51 • 
0 26 51 • 

0 26 45 


o i8'o S. 

0 357 N. 

1 3« iN- 

2 28 6N. 


Tile brightness of both comets remains practically unchanged 
from their brightness on December 19. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1888 DECEMBER 
/pOR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
^ ^ Graenwieh mean midnight, counting the hours on to 14, 
is here employed.) 

At Grtni mk h eu Dttmbir 23 

Sunrises, 8h, 7m,; southi, lib, S9«, l6‘i*. i *«». IS*** Sjn'. t 
right asc. on mtridisn, i8h. 9‘4m.; dad, >3 26'S. Suiertal 
Time st .‘lunset, 2ah. 3m. 

Moon (st Last Quarter December a6, 6h.) rites, igh. 59m,*} 
souths 3h. 43m.; sets, iih. 14m.; right aae. on meridMii, 
ded. i6"6'N. 


9h.si‘im.; 


Right asc. and dadJuallas 
on meridian. 

.. 17 56 0 ... 24 4^ S. 

.. 31 3-0 ... 18 ^ S. 

.. 31 i8'3 ... 16 Sf 3- 

.. 17 I9'3 ... 33 44 s, 

.. 9 306 IS so”. 

.. 13 30'3 ... 7 4*S- 

..3 S3'> ••• » 30 N. 

Indlcaist that ihs rUliw is that of the praeading svaniag sad tho Nttfsg 
' * *■ " ring morning. 


. 10 30 ., 
■ 10 34 - 
. 7 13 •• 


. 15 *9 
. 19 13 
. 19 4a 


Neptuna. 13 59 ... 3i 43 .. S 35*. 


S Cancri ... 
S LIhrse 
ROphinchi... 
T VulpeaiJm 
Y Cjs-i .. 

R Vulpgculas 
T Capricomi 
»Ce^l ... 


h.’^t . , 

. o 53-4 ... 8t Id N. ... Dec. 34, 33 33 N 
,, 39, 33 I as 

3 0’9 ... dO 31 N. 37, 4 4 d M 

7 14 s ... 16 13 S. ... „ 35. 17 on 

and at intervals of 37 id 

8 37-6 - 19 36 N. ... Dec. 35, 31 39 « 

14 SS-o ... • 4 & . as, 6 54 IS 

17 i'3 ... 13578.. ay, A 

30 467 »7 50 N. $, 4J, 3 o * 

30 S9'4 ... 33 33 N. ,„ Dec. 39, A 

ai IS"® ... IS 3 » 8. ... „ 19, A 

. 33 35 - 0 ... 57 5 » . *S* »r O ■ 


K.A. Dscl. 


Near » Utsss Majods ...130.., 49 N. 

„ «Dr»coai» ..1^3 ... M N. u. Swift ; stiealu.. 
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THt BRITISH ASSOaATlON AlfD LOCAL 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

T'HE fewrth Anna*! ConfMrMMrvr Deltgwet of Cormpondlni; 
* SooieiiM was held darief th« Bath netting: of the Amu- 
ct«tloa, lotal SODlttles having nominatad reprt 

seMktivM. TheloHowlhg is «» ahetnet of the Report whioh 
hu recently been iwied by the Concspondlog Sodetita 
CoflttniReer— 

At the first meeting the chair was taken by Dr. John Event, 
Treasnter R.S.t the Corresponding Societies Committee being 
represntted by General Pitt-Riveri, Sir Douglas Galton, Prof 
B^d iDnwkins, Prof. T. G. Bonncy, Mr. W. Whitaker, Mr. G. 
Symons, Mr. W. Topley, Dr. Garson, Mr. J. llopkioson, 
r. W. White, and Prof R. MeWola, Secretary. 

The delegates were invited to make any statements respecting 
the work done by the Committees appointed lad year, or In 
connection with other sul^ects referred to in the Report which 
had been presented to the General Committee. 

A dlscitssion took place with reference to the working of Ihfr. 
Ancient Monuments Act, in which the Deemster Gin, Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, Dr. Evans, General Pitt-Rivers, Sir John Lub¬ 
bock, and many of the delegates took part. The iisue of greatest 
importance, so far as concerns the local Societies, is that these 
bodies should take upon themselves the resixmsibility of pro¬ 
tect!^, as far as possible, the ancient remains in their own 
districts. 

Earth Trttnors Lebour reported that the 

Committee was about to apply for reappointment, with the 
object of, in the first place, prosecuting inquiries as to the best 
form of instruments, and the best conditions with respect to 
locality, foundation, Ac., for fialng up such instru rents, ^veral 
Societies and individuals had expressed their willingness to co- 
operele as soonr as these conditions had been determiaed, and 
thf Birm^gham Philosophical Society had made a grant towards 
the qwanses of these prellmiqary trials. 

^rof, Lclmr statecl ajso.that the North of England InMltute 
of Mining and MieehatHcal EbgimKrs hfd reqentTy appointed a 
Commfttiec, amed with a,subslaaUhl grpqt, to make a series of 
.tepenmjSflts on sp-cqlled "fiameles* explosives." This Com¬ 
mittee was now at work, and woald gladly receive assistanoe in 
any way from kindred Societies. The same Institatc had joined 
with the Misiag Instltates of South Wales and Scotland in 
fpmung another Committee to oemdact a series of esperimants 
on fan-veniilation. He thought that th«K were eaamples of 
the kind of co-operation whien the Conferenoe of Deiegatm of 
Corresponding Socieliss was Itksly to bring shout. 

At the second meeting of the Conference, tlie chair was firtt 
ttkihi by the Secretary, Prof. R. Meldola, and afterwards by the 
Vlc*-Chalnttan, Mr. W. Whitaker, the Committee being further 
rtprtlsehted by Mr. T. Hopkinson and Mr. W. Whi«, and 
towaMs the eloee of the meeting by Dr. Evans, who bad been 
deiiined at the Committee of Recommendations. 

The Chairman, in opetihig the proceedings, ttld that It would 
be best to adopt their unial plan, and consider the suggestions 
and recommendations from the different Sections in their proper 
'eqwnce. 

Skction a. 

Tm^raturt VariatUff in Lakfs, Eivtri, anl Kttumrus.-^- 
Dr, M^l said that he wished to pt^t out some, of the rasults 
that had bean obtained by ihs Cetnnilttee appointed to make 
thp htvestigations in fonjunotion with the local Societies repre- 
mtted in the Association. He had a diagram which showed 
the syork don* more predsfly than be qould explain in a short 
The Codajnitta^had twenty ohserrers working at various 
nvsrsi moat .of shsa* rivers ware In Suothuid, only one «r two 
Heiag in EaghURl, while no obsarsations had been atonad hi 
Ircli^. flis^i-, invearisatietw chawed that white in seme rivers, 
parthgilariy ^ Anty< tfeqwrnan was Jacreased by Minfall, 
m hthsts thh oMwlttion was wvtmwd, the tempera^ bahie 
found to saddeiijy <sll during frti. He wished to Impveu npoo 
the d|e)«gptts,lhe advltcblfiiy of mtisndW their ehicrvatim 
ibiqa|hcMi( Soetlaedand Bt^pand, and also «f eatsmding them 
lo l*tof. Fi(a(^ld, the Fieeidsat of Section Aj who 

wasaffKdnbri: of the GoimnUue,.tM>k a great immM in ihe 
^^e«j[,ha4 had axpresied an apiiajoB that Mr. SymansVn^- 
gMUcdpwveni adjiht aahe pwecnal abeervatlaas. T>r«Htll 
a^j^ cdl ebaeyvet* to ose the theemomaier which h* «Ubhe^ 
and which he said was durable ahd cheap. He trusted that 


delegatss on reltmiiog hosne would lay the subject Imfeet theb 
Societies, give tbam some idea of the work of the Committee, 
and induce them to ci-operate and make observations in their 
respective localities. Circulars, he added, woald be sent to the 
.Societies and to Mr. .Symons's raim-gatige observers, and it was 
hoped that this would bring the question well before them. Tt 
would give local Sodwies an opportunity of doing what they 
professed to do, and he was petfocily certain they were anxious 
to promote real tciantlfiC work. The observathms could be 
made with very Utile Irainibg, and Ihe investigations of con¬ 
scientious observers would lead to huerestiag results, as they 
would be considered by the Conmittee in connection with the 
tet^rature and raidfall of the dhtrlots in which they were 

In reply to questions by Mr. Cushing and ihe Rev. E. P. 
Knubley, Dr. Mill said tfut the thermometer readings were 
taken at a depth of 6 inches below the surhee of the water, and 
that the fullest particulars would be supplied by the Committee 
to any Society wishing to take part in the observations. 

Skction c. 

Prof. Lebour, who had been nominated as the reprasewtative 
of the Committee of this Section, said that the Committees on 
(i) Sea-coast Eroskm, (a) Undetground Waters, (3) Erratic 
Blocks, and (4) Eatrth Tremors, tha working of whidi had been 
explained to tha delegiMs on former occasions, had bean 
reco amended for reappounmeut. 

Otohgical Pkfitograp/iy.-.Vtoi. Ltrijoor further ieformed the 
delegater that, in eon^nence of a paper read before Section C 
by Mr. O. W. Jeffs on local geoltmical photographs, it was 
proposed by the Committee of the Section that a Committee 
should be appointed to collect and register such photographs. 
The proposal at present Was so indefinite that there was no 
chance of the Committee of Recommendations dealing with it 
this year, but they gave the suggestion their coidial sympathy, 
and it was formally passed on to the meeting of dslegatea. It was 
hoped that delagatas of Corresponding Socistias, by discussing 
the matter among themselves, would have it so oigauis^ and 
ready to place befors the Committee of the Section next year, 
and ultimately before the Committee of Recommendations, in 
such a form that a Committee of the Association might be ap- 
iminted, with a small grant, to work the scheme setisfimtorily. 
It was thought by the Committee of the Section that too many 
restrictions a* to the uniformity of the photographs shoald not 
be enforced In the early stipes of the scheme. The simple 
collection and raglstratioti or (Aotograpbs was all that was at 
present aimed at. 

The following suggestions with reference to this sul^ect were 
forwarded by ihe Committee of the Section to the Secraiary of 
the Conference 

" (r) That a Coounlttse be formed, haying reprasentatives 
for each cpuniy, charged with the arrangement of a local 
photographic survey for geological purposu in each district. 

“(a) The Committee will gather together— 

*‘(a) Name* of .Societies and imlividuals who have already 
naaisted in this oidect, or who are willing to do so ; 

" (A) Copies of geological photographs already takrni; 

“ (f) List of locatllics, sections of rocks, baulders, and other 
features desirable to he photographed j 

and will arrange with local Societies for tha work to be done as 
may be convenient or possible. 

“ (3) Each photograph to be acoomponted by fhe fallowing 
particulars: — 

“(<r) Name and position of locality or section ; > 

*'(di Details of features shown (With fTkatratlve dlagnmi or 
sketch whenever neccs-ary for sueh ekplatituion); 

*'(r) Scale of height and length, of figure Introduced to 
indicete size in Nature ; 

*'(V) Name Of phoiqgrapher and Society under whose 
direciidu the view is taken; 

“(r) Date when photographed. 

"(4) Sice af j^oteeraph recommended; li x to in^MS 
(whole plate), bat this is not compulsory. 

” (5) Origiwrt Tiiigatlve to be the property of the Society or 
indivldoal under wmee dlrectlcm it is taken, and who >hall also 
lia a priee 'atxMiMk ^caplet may t>* sold. 

“ <ej Ose wpy^ 4ieli photograph to be the praplHy nf the 
111-1)1*11 AisicKiipWi one taher copy to be gtvtt to the 

Qehlogical ^ode^ of Lcii»|on. ,, 

‘ laeludin^Coaiti&M Dirsetian —See. Cerr. Set, CwMm. 
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" (7) Each photograph officially received to be numbered and the seedling viJiP^ow'«beih«r'a^robserved relatlots are of late 
recorded in a reference-book, and a list published and circn- or earlv develgpliieiit in the HfeHifniTr. 

lated showing price at which members and others may purchase " (yj In the case of perennia^’ the mode of perennation is an 
them. interesting feature for obseseigm, M well as the methods of 

■'(8) A circular to be iwued to all geological Societies, vegetative propagation, fit a^i^.jCases the two processes are 
inviting their co-operation.” merged in one. Tronerly to lUMB^tancI perennation the peren- 

Mr. Jeffs said that a large number of Societies in different parts Dating portions must tm exanfflwd at all periods of itie resting 

of the Kingdom had taken, from time to time, photographs of season as well as when they are starting anew into vegetative 

various geological sections and features as they came under their activity. Seedlings of perennating plants watched dfriiv two 

notice, out there had been no systematic way adopted either of or three seasons will give a clue towards eluctdatim <tf the 

collecting the photographs or of recording them, so that geo- development. 

logisU Interested might really know what had been taken. He “(8) When the seedlings begin to form flourers, the relation of 
thought that, if some amngemenl could be made, a great deal the flower-shoots to the vegetative organs should be toted, and 

of good might be done not only for the benefit of geological especially their sequence with reference to vegetative shoots, 

science, but also for educational purposes. Regarding regula- The succession of the flowers should be noted, as' of course 

tions, he was not desirous of laying down any strict rules, but should be their structure and their adaptations to proper poUina- 

he thought that if the scheme were to be carried out at all satis- tion. Many seedlings will not, of course, flower for years, and 

factorily, and at a minimum expenditure, some few regulations the sequence of flowers in such plants, and, indeed, in all cases, 

would be necessary. may be well traced in the mature plant growing wild. 

Mr. Whitaker thought it a very fit subject for the Conference, “ (9) After tlouering and pollination the development of fruit 
and trusted that delegates would get their Societies to think it must be studied. The parts concerned in forming fruit, the 

over. The object was to interest all the Societies, and to have a adaptations to scattering of the fruit or seed are points to be 

harmonious result. precisely noted. 

Some further discussion took place with reference to the “(10) The presence and position of any nectar-secreting 
requirements of the proposed Committee and the mode of pro- structures outside as well as inside the flower are of much 

cedure in the field, in the course of which it was pointed out significance, and they should be carefully studied, 

that the chief object was to secure photographs of typical and “(u>ln connection with every point observed of structure 
especially of sections. The details of manipulation, and development the observer should ask himself. Why is this? 

thesiseofthe photographs, method of mounting, registration What is this fur? and endeavour to obtain some answer to the 
of scale, &c., could only be settled when the Corresponding query. 

Societies had taken action in the matter, and the Committee “ (12) A scries of observations upon'a specific plant made by a 
had been formally appointed. careful observer will enable him or her to draw up a complete 

history of its life, such as is hardly to be found recorded at the 
Section H. present day. 

The Committee of this Section was represented by Prof. “ I may add as a corollary that an interesting field for observa- 
HlUhouse. tion which local Societies might do good work in is that of the 

Life-hisloria of tfativt Plants—Vxoi. Meldola said that since relation of planU to animals as food-plants. Some are discarded 
their last meeting at Manchester, Prof. Bayley Balfour had by browsing animals, others are prelerred, and there are degrees 
received several applications for further particulars with reference favouritism. Is there any principle of selection ? ’ 
to the suggeslion which he communicated to last year’s Con- frof- I*'- O- Bower, the delegate from the Natural History 
ference. Prof. Balfour was unable to be present at Bath, but Society of Glasgow, who was unable to be present at the 

had forwarded the following i_ meeting, forwarded a communication with reference to this 

“ Su^tiom for those studying the l.ife-hutories of British subject, in which he pointed out that the chief precantion which 
Floxuering Plants — would have to be observed in the carrying out of observations 

"(I) Seeds should be collected, and opportunity m.iy be in accordance with Prof. Balfour’s scheme, would be the correct 
taken at the time of collection to note how they are disseminated identification of the species being worked upon, 
in Nature—whether the fmit opens or not, whether they have Dtsappearanm of Native Plants.—Vxai. Hillhouse said that 
appendages for promoting transport by animals or otherwise, be was in charge ol a Committee appointed two years ago fot 
whether they have colour or other features of attraction, &c. the purpose of collecting information as to the disappearance of 
“(2) The seeds being sown, their germination should be ntitive plants from their local habitats. Their report for 1887 
watched ; its rapidity and manner noted. The variations and smd the Committee intended presenting a report in 1888 con- 
differences between albuminous and exalbuminous seeds are ceming its inquiries in Sc itland. He came to that meeting 
worthy of special note. The movements of the parts of the prepared with a report, and learnt to his surprise that the Corn- 
embryo in germination until it acquires its fixed position are also mittee had lapsed, but an application had been made to the Com- 
deserving of study. Further, the form of the parts of the mittee of Section D to have it reappointed. He would give 
embryo is various and instructive. some brief account of their work in the past year. The report 

“(2) The development of the seedling into the adult can be for .Scotland covered eighty-five flowers which were extinct,_or 
readily watched in annuals and biennials, and smaller perennials, were •‘practically extinct, and they were of the most varied 
'The snccession of leaves after the cotyledons should be noted, kinds. It had been discovered that Nympkaa alba (the white 
and the forms which the leaves assume, and their positions and water-lily) had been almost exterminated in the lochs about 
spread. The relative succession of buds in or adjacent to the Dumfries; the name of the person who had committed the 
axils of the later leaves and of the cotyledons should be observed, ravages upon it was brought before the local Natural History 
as also the ultimate fate of the buds developed. This will give .Society, an appeal was made to the proprietors of the lochs, and 
a clue to the branching of the main axis of the plant, upon vihich the individual was warned off estates m the neighbourhood on 
its whole form and habit depend. pain of prosecution for trespass. I'here was one plant that had 

" (4) An important point to look at in the development is the only a single station in Scotland, Sehenchteria paluttris, which 
amount, character, and position of any clothing of hiurs the was found in the Bog of Methven, and it had been destroyed in 
seedling may possess. all probability by 300 or 400 black gulls settling in the bog and 

“ (5) The development of the underground part of the seedling devouring everything in the shape of vegetation. Another 
must not be neglected. The continuance of the primary root plant which had been completely exterminate^ was one known 
and its branching or its rejilaeement by adventitious roots are as Mtrtemio mariiima, which grew in shingle on the Bay of 
points for particular attention, and alsb me formation upon it of Nigg, and which had been destroyed by the shingle having been 
any excrescence or bnds. A sufficient number of seedlings must us^ to make concrete blocks to be usM in the construction of a 
be grown to allow of proper study of these features, pier near at hand. Then a grass which 'grew in a patch near 

“ (6) The form of brandung of the stem and leaves may he the Moray Frith had been destroyed by the overturning of a 

studied In tbe mature plant, wftich may be gathered wild. The tree, which caused a large hole into which all the moisture of 
formation of false axes should be sp^ally looked for, and the the patch drained ; this grass was Mtlica uni/ora. 'Tba Corn- 

complex relations often resultiiq; from braochiirg may Iw worked mittee found that the dlmppearance of plants eras cauyed in a 

Ota upon the young top of a mature plant. It u not necessary great measure by the injudieieusness of individual hotaniau, and 
to wait for the maturing of the seedling, bat reference back to alto by botanical exebanging clubs, who held out induCfineiiU 
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for tbei)oll«olion of eighty or'^ihuodred'tpedi^M of extremely 
rtre wktils. The ComraittM|.h«ped to * report next 

ye«r. f, 

At the conclniion of the Oltnl^rence, votes of thanks were 
passed to the Chairman and 

vhrVERSlTY AND EDUCATIONAL 
^ INTELLIGENCE. 

CAilBiUDaE. —The Sheepshanks Astronomical Exhibition at 
Trinity College, open to the competition of any undergraduate 
of the University^ has been awarded to Frank Watson Dyson 
and Gilbert Thomas Walker, brother scholars of the Collie, 
who are declared to be eqnal in merit. The value of the £x'- 
hilation is 50/. per annum, tenable for three years, and it will 
be divided between the successful candidates. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Am*ricati Journal of Science, December.—The invisible solaf 
and lunar spectrum, by S. P. Langley. This paper, which is 
an abstract of a memoir about to ap(>eiur in the publications of 
the United States Academy of Sciences, summarizes the result 
of investigations carried on at the Allegheny Observatory in 
continuation of the author’s previous researches on the infra-red 
of the solar spectrum to the extent of about three microns. By 
means of the improved apparatus here described, the extreme 
infra-red solar spectrum has now been searched from three to 
over eighteen microns j and it is shown that in this region the 
ratios between solar and lunar heat are completely chanced from 
what they are in the visible spectrum. While the solar light in the 
latter is about 500,000 times that of moonlight, the solar heat re¬ 
ceived in the Invisible part of the spectrum U probably less than 
500 times the lunar. These studies also promise important 
results for meteorology, by opening to observation the hitherto 
unknown region of the spectrum, in which are to be found the 
nocturnal and diurnal radiations, not only from the moon towards ! 
the earth, but from the soil of the earth towards space.—A brief | 
history of Taconie ideas, by James D. Dana. The Taconic | 
question is here treated in chronological order from 1818 till the ' 
present year, in which the controversy may be regarded as prac¬ 
tically closed. The conclusion is now nrmly established that 
this system is not pre-Silurian, but merely another name for the 
older terra “ Lower Silurian."—Certain generic electrical rela¬ 
tions of alloys of platinum, by C. Barus. In this paircr are given 
the chief results of the investigations on the measurement of 
high temperatures already described in vol. xxxv. p. 407, of the 
Journal. The results generally point to a limit below which, in 
the case of solid metals and at ordinary temperatures, neither 
electrical conductivity nor temperature-coefncient con be re¬ 
duced, It thus appears that a lower limit of both conductivity 
and temperature-coefficient is among the conditions of metallic 
conduction, not to say of ttie metallic state absolutely.—On the 
Puget group of Washington Territory, by Charles A. White. A 
careful study of some fossil Mollusca from the coal-bearing 
ronnation in the P^t Sound basin, shows that they belong to 
a hitherto unknowji brackish-water fauna, characterizing a 
deposit of unuaual interest. A section of this formation mea- 
lu^ at the town of Wilkeion gives a minimum thickness of no 
less than 13,000 feet, with a probable maximum of 14,500 feet. 
Phe surprise canted by the discovery of such an extraordinary 
hickness in an estuary deposit is increased by the fact that its 
Molluscan fauna appew to range vertically throughout the whole 
hrmatlon. The funs itself seems to be of the tame age, but 
iistinct from, the Laramie, which flourished, not in an estuary, 
Alt in a land-locked basin. The area of the Puget group in¬ 
cludes the Cascade fUnge, but is not otherwise yet clearly defined 
mstwards from the Pacific seaboard.—Papers are contribifted 
>y L. G. Eakins, on some sulphantiraonitcs from G^oiado ; by 
A. E. KenntUy, on the voltametiic neasatement of alternating 
Currents ; by Dr. C. Hart Mendman, on the fauna of the Great 
Smoky Mountains, with description of a new species of red- 
Mcked mouse; by W- E. Hidden and T. jB. Maokintosb, on 
ineriite, a new thoitata gdneral; and by 0. C.^atsb, on a new 
amily ^horned Dinowurians (Ceralopi mmiuntu) recmitljrdis- 
ovend in the Laramie deposits Of the Cretaceous 

«rio$\ijkMohtana This reptile was a very formidable animal, 
srith horns of great s^eogth, but with t thick 
lermal Ihfo, and varying in length from nj tO )0 feet. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, Decemlicr 6.—“ Some Observations on the 
Amount of Light reflected and transmitted by certain kinds of 
Glass." By Sir John Conroy, Bart., M.A., Bedford Lecturer 
I of Batliol College and Millard Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Communicated by A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S, 

I Conclusions. —It seems probable that the amount of light re¬ 

flected by freshly polished gliss varies with the way in which it 
i has been polished, and that, if a perfect surface could be obtained 
i without altering the refractive index of the surface-layer, then the 
amount would be accurately given by FresncPs formula, but that 
usually the amount differs from that given by the formula, being 
sometimes greater and sometimes less. 

The formation of a film of lower refractive index on the glass 
would account for the defect in the reflected light; but to account 
for the excess, it seems necessary to assume that the polishing has 
increased the optical density of the surface-layer, and the chalet 
produced in the amount of light transmitted and in the angle of 
polarization support this view. 

After being polished, the surface of flint glass seems to alter 
somewhat readily, the amount of the reflected light decreasing, 
and the amount of the transmitted increasing, whilst with crown 
glass the change, if any, proceeds very slowly. 

There is no evidence to show to what particular cause these 
changes are due. 

The values of the transmission coefificienta for light of mean 
refrangibility for the two particular kinds of glass are given, and 
show that for i cm. the toss by obstruction amounts to 3*62 
per cent, with the crown glass and ri5 per cent, with the flint 
glass. 

Llnnean Society, December 6.—Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. Beeby exhibited and made 
some remarks on specimens of Valeriana ntikanii and samiuct. 
folia, and a series of Potamogeton flutlans.—yit. F. W. Oliver 
described the nature and growth of leaf emergences in Eriosper- 
mum folioltferum.—UlT. E. M. Holmes exhibited specimens of 
a new Assafcetida plant {Ferula fctlidissima), and a monstrosity 
of Zea Map. —Mr. J. G. Baker exhibited a curious variety of 
Vicia stpium, found in North Yorkshire.—Mr. T. Christy 
exhibited specimens of an undetermined species of Echium 
received from Persia, and employed medicinally as, a good 
alterative.—The first paper read was one by Dr. Costerus on 
malformation in Fuehtia rlobosa, upon which Prof. Bower 
offered some critical remaiks.-^The next paper was by Mr. B. 
T, Lowne, who rave an admirable demonstration of the mode 
of development of the egg and blistoderm of the blow-fly, His 
conclusions were criticized by Prof. Stewart, Prof. Howes, and 
Mr. A. R. Hammond.—In continuation of the Reports on the 
collections made by Mr. Ridley in Fernando Noronha, a paper 
I was read oa behalf of Mr. Boulenger, enumerating the fishes 
an d rept iles which had been identified by him, 

I PhyaicalTloclety, ^December 8.—Prof. Reinold, F.R.S., 

I Pr^ident, itc the chair.—The following communications were 
I read:—Note on a madification of the ordinary method of de- 
I termining electro-magnetic capacity, by Dr. J. W. W.Waghome. 
—Ou some facts connected with the sratems of scientific units 
of measurement, by Mr. T. H. Blakesley.—Some improved 
polarizing apparatus for microacopes were ^exhibited and de¬ 
scribed by Dr. S. P. Thompson. , For polarfrer, hd uto an 
Ahrens’ prism, and for analyzer a flat-vded ope oS his own 
design. The Ahrens’ prism is formed from a rectangular block 
of spar, two faces of which are perpendicular to the optic axis; 
two cuts parallel to the axis'-'are made frdiq^the Iniddle of on e 
side to the ends of the;, opposite, and the cut faces are polished 
and cemented bv Canada balsam. A short prism with wide 
angle td thus obtained, which can be readily fitt^ to the substage 
of the microscope. The analyzer, which consists of two wedges 
of spar, is mounted in a tube vrhitfo fitt on the eveJplece, and by 
recogniziDg (hatjthtf^uppei' end W'd not be luger than the 
pupil of the eye, the author has been able to cunsidmably reduce 
the length of the {^m, and still keep the bottom end laige 
enough to collect til.the rays passing through the eye-piece. 
Several iugeidt^ tflklhods of cutting spar so to produce 
prisms with mmMuopvaste were described and illutfratcd by 
medelx, and «‘^Nic« ” made by the inventor at the age of, 79 
was exMMted. Mr. Laet CarpeQter asked ^e author wh^ he 
con&mned aofdjnws j^aced directly behind ffie'objective, for in 
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his experience this arrangement gave the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. In reply, Hr. Thompson said his experience was decidedly 
different from that of Mr. I^t Carpenter, and mcntioneil that 
Zeiss had abandoned the common arrangement, and now intro¬ 
duced hu analyzers between the two lenses of his Huyghenian 
eye-pteces, 

ChemiealSociety, Uecotnbcr 6.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
President, in the ohair.^The following papers were read 1—A 
method of determining vapour-density, applicable at all tempera¬ 
tures and pressures, by Dr. VV. Uott. The apnaralua consists of 
a large Victor Meyer’s bulb, carrying a detachable head-piece, 
which can be CMuiaetad with the air-pump. The neck of the 
biiib oomwimicaSBi with a mercury pressure-gauge, which again 
if OMMteetedi with a wide rossauiing tube attach^ to an adjust¬ 
able mercury reservoir. The esperlment is conducted as follows. 
The sttbataoce having beeftflaeed in the heud-pieee of the vessel, 
thft latter is bested until the volume hoi became coustant. The 
at>pa«at«s is then eahaitsted as far as may be requisite, and the 
reservoir se adjusted that tho graduated measuring tube is filled 
wi^ mercury. The presiurc indicated by the gauge having been 
carefully noted, the substance is idlowed to drop into the hot 
part of the vessel, and the surplus pressure produced by its 
evaporation is removed by drawing off an equivalent volume of 
air into the measuring tube unlit tha initial pressure in the gauge 
has been ivstored. From the volume of gas measured in the 
graduated tube, the density referred lo liydrttgcn is obtained by 
the formula </ = 8484*93in '»>‘i‘-'h S = 

weight of substance, V s> volume of gas m measuring tiilie, 

P = pressure of'g,IS In measuring lube, / = temperature of gas. 
In the discussion which followed, Prof. Ramsay, remarking on a 
statement iiiaile by the author that he proposed to make use of 
the apparatus in studying the lurtueoce of pressure on dissociation, 
said ibut recent investigations had shown that tlie Victor Meyer 
lorm of apparatus was hy no means a suitable one for the study 
of such probloms; and he expressed the opinion that for this 
reason results such as those recently published by Ndson and 
Pelterssen could not be aoeepted as final.—Some derivatives 
and new colouring-matters of »-pyrocresi,le, by Dr. \V. Bott ami 
Mr. J, B. Miller. The authors have prepared di- and tetrarntro- 
and di- and tetramidu- denvstives uf a-pyrocresule oxide. Both 
amido-derivalives can Iw diazotixed, and the dmzo-salts interact , 
with 18-naphthol in alkaline solution, yielding two oxyozo-coin- 
pounds : these are insoluble in water, but c.an be convertcii into 
soluble sulphonic acids, winch dye silk and wool maroon and 
salmon colour respectively.—Berbenne, by Prof. W. H. Perkin. 
When oxidized with excess of pomssuim permanganate in 
slightly alkalina solution, berbenne yields, as jirincipaT jiruduct, 
hemipinic .leid, CigHioO,, as .Schmidt and .Schdbach {Jni. 
Pkaim. [3I, 164-170) liave already shoaii. In view of the 
inlercsimg results lately obtained 67 Guldsghimedt in his ex¬ 
amination of hcmipinic and metheinipinic ocids, the author has 
carefully re examined the hemipinic acid from lietbcrine, and is 
convinced that it is identical with that uhlnined by the oxidation 
of narcolins. The seal from berberlne coalams two (OCH,) 
groups : on fusion with potash it yields protocntechiiic acid ; and 
on distilling it with elhylamine, heniljiinelhyhmidc, melting at 
96“, is formeti. T his latter substance jiossesses all the properties 
of ihe hcraipinethyliinide obtained by Liebermann by the action 
of ethyl iodide on (he polsssium salt of hemipinimide (from 
narcoiine), and thus the identity of the two herntptnic acids from 
berbertiirc and narcotise is proved. Oxidation with a limited 
(|uantity of permanganate results in the production of a number 
of new substances, three of which have been obtained in a state 
of purity : a new acid, CmH, 7NO„ (m.p. =143''), and two neutral 
substances, Cj(,H^ 7NO„ (m.p. » *36') and C3„Hi*N07 (in p. = 
150''), all of which yield protoca'echuic aeid on fusion with 
]K>lash. Hmploying Zeisel's method, the author finds that two 
melboxyl (OCH,) groups are present in the l)erbermeiDolecule.->- 
T he action of ammonia on some tungsten compounds, by Dr. S. 
Kideal.—Condensationi of o-diheiooes with ethyUc aceloaoetote, 
by Dr. F. R, Japp, F.R.S., and Dr. F, Klingcmaim. A pre¬ 
liminary note on tM reactioaa ofsthylle pheiomihiosylenc-aceto- 
acetate, the condensafien cewpM.Ra of phcMotbrauuinone with 
etbylic acetoacatate. —Tbiwavl Ibioeyanats, by Mr. G. C. 
McMurtry.—Mercuric chkMrotnwicyanale, by the sanek—The ac¬ 
tion of chroinnim oxyeWnride on ptoene, by Meaam. G. G. Heuder- 
soaand R. W. Smith.—Teetomsiaonei ^ Dr. R. Romania. A cen- 
tiemation of the suthec's wort on the tpsinone-like cempoitBd, 


C,gH„ 0 ,, found in teak resin (Ttetouia i^iariilts), and also in tbc 
products of tbc iicslructive distillntion of ihe wood- Tecioquinoiie 
crystallizes in oblique rhombic jirisms of an amber colour, 
rcsemblmgsulphur, melts at 171’, and is a very stable suhetaocc, 
dissolving in nitiic and snlphuiic acids witnout change. On 
reduction!' yields ahjdrocarbon, C’ljHjj, and it is suggested that 
1 It may be the hithviio unknown retenequinone—The liecomposi- 
lion of nitrocthane hy alkalies, by Prof. 'N. R. Dunstanand Mr. 
T. S fiymond. .Mtrocthane in contact with jiotassium carbonate 
or Its arjueou-. solution readily yields potassium nitrite and an 
I oily houid having the formula C||H„NO, which boils at about 
I 170°, decomposing .it a somewhat higher temierature withfthe 
formation of what appears to be a pjridinc deiivsltvc. 

Zoological Society, November 20.—Prof. Flower, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. — The Secretary read a report on thg ad¬ 
ditions that had been made to the Society’s Menagerie during 
the months of June, July, August, September, and October, 
1888, and calleil attention to the acquisition of three specimeiw 
of Pallas's Sand-Grouse (.9^/ rhaptes paradoxus), captured out of 
the many flocks of this Asiatic bird that have lately visited the 
British Islands.—A letter was read from Prof. J. B. Stecre, 
giving a preliminary account of the “Tamaron,” n bovine 
animal found in the Island of Mindoro, PhtUppioes, which ho 
believed to ho allied to the Apoa of Celebs.—Mr. Edgar Thur¬ 
ston exhtbiterl and made rentarks iijpoii a collection of Corals 
from the Gulf of Manar, .Madras Preaidency.—Mr. H. See- 
bohm exhibited and made remarks on a specimen of a new 
species of Pheasant {PAastauus larimtnsis), obtained by General 
I’rjovalsVy at Lob Nor, Central Asia.—Mr. H. Seabohm 
also exhibited n specimen of a vpccies of Plover now lo the 
British Islands (yantllus ff/vijwiiis), which had been shot in 
I..8ncasbire about twenty-five years ago, and had born previously 
supposed to be a Cretm-coloiired Courser.—Mr. J. W. Hulke, 
F.K.S., read a paper on the skeletal anatomy of the Mrsu- 
suchian Crocodiles, tiased on fossil remains from the clays nesur 
Peierbotoiigh, in the colleciion of Mr. A I.aids, ofEyebury.— 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper on a ccllectinn of sn.oll 
Mammals obtained hy Mr. William Tbyior in Duval County, 
South Texas. The collection contained example, of one new 
species .md one now geogrophical variety, besides adding no less 
than SIX species 10 the national collection of Mamixialia.—A 
communication was read from M. L. Tacranowski, containing a 
' supplementary list of the birds collected m Corea by Mr. jean 
Kalmowski. 

December 4.—Prof. Flower, K.E.S., President, in the chair. 
—Mr. Ilowartl .Saunders exhibited and maile remarks on an 
adult male of the American Green-winged Teal {Qtseiyutdu/a 
I lOfoAitt-Miss), shot in Devonshire la 1879.—Mr. OldliekI Thomas 
' gave an account of the Mammals obtained by Mr. C. M 
Woodford during his second expedition to the Solomon Islands. 

I The author stateil that the total number of speciei of Mammals 
now known from the Solomona wax brought up by the present 
coUeKtion from 13 to zj, and that of these no lesx than 8 hed 
been discovered by Mr. Woodford, hie previous collection having 
cootained examp'ei of a and the pretent of 6 new tpeciea. 
There were also two new genera of Bats to be added to the one 
previously described.—Mr. F. E. Ueddard read a paper upon 
the genus CUttiho, which had been recently investigated hy win 
at the Marine Biological Station at Plymouth.—ProL Howes and 
Mr, Davits read a paper on the distribution and morphology of 
the supernumerary phalangee in the Anurout Batracoieaa.—A 
communication wax read from Mr. J. J. Lister, giving a general 
account of the natural history of Christesas Island in the Indian 
Ocean, which he had visited in 1887 os naturalist to H.M. 
surveying-vessel £geisa —Mr. Oldfield Thomas read a paper on 
tha Mammals of Christmas Island, obtaiQed by Mr. Lister during 
tho same expedition.—This was foUowed by reports on the 
Reptilca of Christmas Island obtoinod during the expedition, by 
Mr. G. Bouienger; on the Terrestnal Mollusks, by Mr. Edgar A. 
Smith, OB the Coleoptera, by Mr. C. J. Caban jiton the Upido- 
ptera, by Mr. A. G. Butler; on the other Insects, by Mr. Kirby ( 
and on the Aanelida, Myriapods, aad Land Crustacea, by Mr. 
R. I. Pocock. 

Eatoroologjlcat Society, December 1,—Dr. D. Sharp, 
Prmiduot. in the chehr.—Mr. W. T. Kilby eaWhilad, fcr the 
Rev. Dr. Walker, a vadaty of the Ihttew of ^i^Mrra 
bnvkiarta; abo, tot Mejor Partridge, an undcUngsM^nM^ 
of ^ geaut Hadcm. oskured last stuniaer ia tha 
land.-^r. R. Sontib cunOiited a Mriw of TMrtxfSmtM, L.. 
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from a pine wootl in Surrey; also melanic forms of Torln r foJana, 
S.—Prof. Meldola, P. R.S , exhibited, for Dr. Laver, a melanic 
specimen of Cat^ cala nupta, taken last September at Colchester. — 
Mr. "E. 9. Poulton exhibited preserved larvae of SphinxlOHvolvtth, 
shovriiic the extreme dark and light forms of the sjjedeH.—Mr. 
McLaatae, K.R. S , called atteBlion to aplate, rcfwe- ent ing species 
of the ^as Ap-oHs, executed by photography, illust rating a me¬ 
moir by Dr. Max Standfuss, In the Corre\pondenz-tilatt, Verein 
Ins, in Dresden, 1888. He considered it w.is the bast example of 
photography as adapted for entimiological purposes he hid ever 
seen.—The Rev. Canon Fowler exhibited a specimen of Mydtrus 
(urculioitides, L., sent to him by Mr. Oltiff, and taken near 
Oxford about 1882—Mr. \V. Nicholson exhibited several 
mefottic varieties of Ar/Q'nuts mobe and A. pa/es, collected by 
liiinielf last summer in the hngidine.—Mr. ). H. Leech 
exhibited a collection of Lepidoptera formed last year at 
Kiakiang. It included several new species.—Mr H. floss 
exhibited, forthe Rev. T. A. Marshall, fifteen andescribed species 
of fiiitlsh SraeohitLe. —M. A. Wailly exhibited a collection 
of Lepidoptera lately received from Asaam, containing upwards 
ofthirty-five species of/h/i/io, OrnithopUra, Charaxe\, DiaJema, 
Cyrutls, and other genera.—Mr. Meyer-Dards exhiHicd specU. 
metis of Stffnoetra truohr, Karr, and S. varstMts, Kerr, from 
luikc Tangant^a ; and two new species of JuhiHs from Syria.— 
Mr. F. Merrifield exhibited, and made remarks on, a long series 
oiStlenia illustraria, S, tthtnaria, and E. almttna, in lllnsiraticm 
of his paper on “Pedigree Moth-breeding."—Lord Walslng- 
ham, F.R.S., exhibited, and made remarks on, asertes of species 
representing the genera Sntlienia, WUm., (hUematnpv.ia, Z., 
and Erelmoetra, —The Rev T. A. Marshall communicated 

a paper entUlerl “A Monograph of British /frocoww/w. Part 
III.’’—The Hov. Dr. Walker communicated a paper entitled 
“Description of a variety of (he female of Ormthopitra 
Walttngham read a [lapei entitled “A 
Monograph of ihe genera connecting Vitoii'.sia, Wlk , with 
Eretmotera, Z." A discussion ensued, in which Mr. Stainton, 
F.K.S., and Dr. Sharp took part.—Mr. Meinfield read a pajier 
entitled " Incidental Observations in Pedigree Moth-breeding” 
This paper contained a detailed account of experiments with 
Stitnia li/tis/iaita, S illunana, and E. a/manu, which, so far 
as they had yet proceeded, indicated that letardation of develop¬ 
ment in the growing stages of the larva;, as well as in the pui>al 
stage, uas the cause of the darkening of colovr in the perfect 
insects ; and that a low t«m[)«rtuare bad the eSact of causing 
such retardation. Lord Walsingham, Mr. Poulton, ProL 
Meldola, Mr. White, and Mr Merrifield took part in the 
discussion which ensued.—Mr. J. H. Leech read a paper en¬ 
titled “ Description of a small ollectionof Lepidoptera from 
Kiukiang.” Captain Elwes said he hid cnamined this collection 
with very great Interest, and was struck with the similarity of 
many of the species to those from Sikkim. 

Oeological Society, December 5.—-Ui-. W. T. Ulanfonl, 
P'.K.S., President, in the chidr.—The following communicalions 
were read:—Notes on two travemes of the cryslailine rocks of 
the Alps, by Prof. T. G. BOnney, F.R S These journe)s were 
undertaken 111 the summer of l88y, in the company of the Rev. 
E. Hill, in ordertoasceruunwhetherlheapparent strotipaphical 
succession among the gneisses and crystalline schists which the 
author had observaf} in the more central region of the Alps, 
held good aWo ha the Western and Eastern A^is. At the same 
time all ci icuiu smB We s which seemed to thrtin any light on the 
origin of the icMKIi Were earefutty noted. The author examined 
the rocks aloipg two Miwa of section :—ft) By the road of the 
Col Uu Lau:arcl from Grtnoble to Brianvon, and (hsnee by the 
Mont Gen^vre and the Col da Seslriinis to Pinerolo, on the 
margin of the plain of Piedmont. (1) From Lienr, on the upper 
waters of the DrnVe, to Kitzbuhel; besides examining other 
|>arts of the central range, east of the Brenner Pass. The 
specimens collected have lubae^amly besm examined micro- 
suopioolly. The results of the author's htvestigaticin ntny be 
briefly summarised as follows;—(i) While ro^s of igneous 
origin occur at all horiions amoi^ tM crysWdlino series of the 
Alps, these, as a nile, can be distinguished; or, at any rate, 
even if'the crystalline schists in some cases sre only modified 
igiicous;:i^s, them are associated with recdgniiabie igneous 
locksdate. («) There are, speaking fai general terms, 
three grtat rdfck groopi to the Alps which sliilHlate curiausly, 
if they dot^i^ indicate, strarigraphioal. sequBooe. The lowest 
and cif4eiitjit^ble.s the gneisses of the lAurmtion series ji^tbo 
next.'thMiBJrtther “friable” gneiaes opd schists called by 


Dr. Sterry Hunt the Montalban s.'ries; the third aid upper¬ 
most U a great group of schists, generally la'.her fini-grained, 
micaceous, chloride, epidutlc, calcareous, and ijuartzose, pawing 
occasionally into crystalline Itanestunes, and (more rar^y) into 
schistose quartzites. (3) The Ibetra Verde group of Dr. Sterry 
Hunt, so far as the author has been able to ascertain, ccmsisis 
mainly of modifled igneoas rucks, of indeterminable dale, and 
IS at most only of local, if, indeed, it be of any dassifleatory 
value. (4) Of the above three groups the uppermost has an 
immense development in the Italian Alps and in ilic Tyrol, north 
and south of the central range. It can, in fact, be traced, 
apparently ni the top of the cr3rstalline succession, from one end 
of the Alpine chain 10 the other. (5) The middle group is not 
seldom either imperfectly developed or even wwnliqg, appearing 
as if cut out by denudation. It was not seen in the traverse of 
the Franco-lialian Alps, except perhaps (nr a compataiivcly short 
distance on the eastern side, bria| probably concealed by 
Falicozoic and Mesozoic rocks on IK western aide. Il is not 
very completely developed in the EosterB Tyrol, and atoms to 
prevail especially in the Leponiioe Alps, and on the stmtbern 
side of the wniershed (6) The lowest group is ftiiily well 
exposed, both in the Fmuh Mfn aad in the Central Tyrol 
(7) As a rule, the schists of the uppermost group had a sedimen¬ 
tary origin. The schists aad gnoses of the middle group very 
probably, in part at Isasi, huj a rimilar origin. In regard to 
the lowest group it is difheult, in the present state of our 
knowledge, 10 come to any conclusion. (8) The slates and other 
rocks of clastic origin in the Alps, whetbm of Mtscaoic ot of 
I’alicozoic age, though somewhat imdifled by presaure, ate 
totally distinct from the true schists kherve mentioned, and it is 
only under very exceptional circumstanoei, and m very restricted 
areas, that there is the slightest dlfiKulty in distinguixhing 
between them. The evidence of tlie coarser fragmental material 
in these I'alieozoic and later rocks indicates that the gneisaes 
and crystalline schists of the Alps are very much more ancient 
than even the oldest of them. (9) The remarks marie by the 
author in his Presidential address, 1886, as to the existence of 
a “cleavage-foliation” due to presfnre, and a “stratification- 
foliation” of earlier date, which seemingly is the result of on 
original bedding, and as to the impurtaace of distinguishing 
these structures tgenerally not a difiicnit thing), have been most 
fully confirmed. He is convinced that many of the contradic¬ 
tory statements and much of the confusion in regard to Ihe 
origin and significance of foliation are due to the failure to 
recognize the ootlnctnees of these two structures. In regard to 
them It may be admitted that sometimes “ extremes meet,” and 
a crystalline rock pulverized tn tifii is very diflicult to separate 
from a greatly squeezed line-grainc<l sediment ; but he l.elicves 
these difficulties t > be very lo^, probably only of a temporary 
character, and of little valor for inductive purposes. After the 
reading of this pa|>er, the author’s conclusions were discussed 
by the President, Mr. Teall, Ih. Hicks Mr. Baiiennan, Prof. 
Blake, and Dr. Geikie.—On folguntes from Monte Vixo, by 
Frank Rutley.—On the occurrence of a new form of tachylyte 
in axsociation with the gabbro of Carrock Fell, in the Lake 
District, by T. T. Groom. Communicated by Prof. T. 
Me Kenny Hughes. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, December to.—M. D.iubree in the 
chair.—Observation.s of Faye’s comet, made at the Marseilles 
Observatory, with the o'lio m. Foucault telescope, by M. 
btephan. ’I'hese observations cover the iieriod from DecemLer 
5-8, when the nucleus was equal to a star df the eleventh or 
twelfth magnitude.—Geographical work tu Brazil,by M L.Cruts. 
The Imperial ObaervateiT of Rio de Janeiro having undertaken 
to determine Ihe geographical positions of a number of stations 
on the railway between the capital and Sahara, the results are 
given for the first two stations of Rodeio and Enlre Rios —On 
the application of the theta functions of a single argument to the 
problems of rotation, hy M, F. Caspary. A rhumi is given of 
Ihe caltulaliom which the author has worked out with a view 
to determining the formulas relative to the problem of rotation 
of a heavy Ixi^ suspended at a point of its axis.—On a general 
proposition regarding lintar equations with partial derivatives of 
the second ortmr, by M. Emile Picard.—On the employment of 
oxygenated water tor the quantiraiive analysis of the metals of 
the urlMi grottf^t (i) chromium, by M. Adolphe Carnot. On the 
zalntidns of various-metals of the iron group oxygenated water 
determines oerttlin fisactions, sometimes of a redocing, sometimes 
of on osndaling, character. This property is capable of being 
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turned to account in chemical analysis, and the author proposes 
to deal successively with chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, 
and nickel. In the present paper he shows the remarkable re¬ 
action furnished by chromic acid with oxwenated. water, known 
as the BarreswiI reaction.—On a latex of Basnalattfolia, Roxb., 
by MM. Edouard Ileckel and Fr. Schlagdenhauffen. This 
plant, the well-known Mohwa of British India, is found to yield 
by incision a latex capable of supplying a kind of gutta-percha. 
When evaporated to about one-fourth of its volume, the sap 
furnishes on adhesive mass in the proportion of 6-67 per cent., 
which is partly soluble in alcohol and acetone, and which in the 
insoluble state leaves 27’027 percent, of a cudai the composition 
and industrial properties of which will form the subject of a 
fliture memoir.—On some new or little-known Infusoria, by M. 
J. Kunsticr. Several minute intestinal parasites of various 
animals are described, including a remarkable ciliated Infusorium 
peculiar to Ptriptaneta amerirana .—On the lousstntt (cushion 
or fail), a new organ attached to the sting of the Hyinenoptera, 
by M. G. Carlet. This organ, here for the first time described, 
appears to be a sort of pivot round which the sting revolves, 
preventing this weapon from adhering to the teguments, and 
facilitating its movements. Bat the chief function of the “ pad ” 
is to retain in the sacs of the trachea the supply of air nocess.ary 
for their inflation. This it effects by facilitating the action of 
the operculum, which thus appears to be a veritable safety-valve 
in the abdominal region.~On the measurement of the large 
bones in the human system, and on its applications to anthropo¬ 
logical and medico-legal questions, by M. Etienne Rollet, The 
results are given of the measurements, made with Broca’s 
apparatus, of the large bones of fifty men and fifty women lately 
deceased in the hospitals of Lyons. Much asvmmetry was dis¬ 
covered between the bones on the right and left sides of the 
skeleton, An attempt made to determine stature from the size 
especially of the femur and humerus yielded satisfactory results. 
Compared with those of negroes and negresses, these measure¬ 
ments show generally that in the black race the upper and lower 
members, especially tibia and radius, are longer than in the 
South Euro^an, the dificrence being more marked in the 
female than in the male sex.—On the phosphated deposits of 
Montay and Forest, Departement du Word, by M. J. Ladncre. 
The author describes the origin and composition of these 
deposits, which in some places are rich enough to be worked 
with profit.—The dislocations of the primitive formations in the 
north of the central plateau of France, by M. L. de Launay. 
The jacustrinr and independent origin of the various coal basins 
in this region is generally admitted by modem geologists. Here 
the author goes ruriher, and endeavours to determine the causes 
to which was due the creation of the pre-Carboniferous lakes 
themselves, ns well as their actual position on the plateau. This 
study is largely based on an entirely new and minute examination 
of the foldings to which the gneisses and mica-schists of tie 
underlying systems have been subjected. The history of these 
movements, comprising a considerable number of progressive 
phases, shows that the successive dislocations invariably took 
place in the same direction, each great disturbance being merely 
an intensified repetition of the preceding. The general result in 
this region was to connect in one vast V-shaped system the 
Breton and Morvan foldings running respectively in the direc¬ 
tions from north-east to south-east and from north-east to 
south-west. 

Amsterdam. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, November 24.—M. Hugo 
deVries read a paper on the pangenesis of Darwin, express¬ 
ing the conviction that Darwin’s doctrine presents a great 
many more data for the explanation of various phenomena in 
the domain of heredity than the doctrine of Weismann. The 
author especially tried to demonstrate that the hypothesis of the 
transport of gemmules may be rejected without endangering the 
validity of the arguments implicated m that hypothesis, which 
would connect the separate properties of any organism with some 
definite species of particles of living matter. He also pointed 
to the fact that the theory expounded after Darwin's time, ac¬ 
cording to which the nucleus of the germ-cell must be the seat 
of heredity, is in accordance with the import of the last-men¬ 
tioned hypolhesif.—On ttenodal points, by M. Kortewejp The 
author treated of their first appearance and disappearance on a 
gr^ually deformed surface. 1 here exist four kinds of singular 
points of the first order of exceptionality, where two or more 
twiodal pcints come together, viz. two quite different species of 
double tKDodai points—oscular paints and conical points. 'When 


a double tienodnl point occurs on the variable surface, a couple 
of tae nodal points pass from reality to non-reality, or vice versh^ 
An oscular point is not accompanied by any change in the num¬ 
ber of real ticnodal points. In a conical n^e, as many couplet 
as there are real double lines (six at most) at the conical node of 
the cabic surface obtained by neglecting all terms of the fourth 
order and higher, become real or imaginary according to the 
direction of the deformation. The other couples (six at least) 
cannot emerge from non-reality. As an immediate result of hit 
general theory, the author deduces the theorem : The difference 
between the number of real tienodal points and real lines is the 
same for every cubic surface, and equal to three.—M. Martin 
showed that the lower j.iw, found in the year 1823 when digging 
the canal called “ Liiid-VVillemsvaart,’’ in the Kaberg, near 
Maesiricht, and hitherto regarded as the remains of a so-called 
fossil or diluvial human being, was not found in the geological 
formation which harbours such remains, but in another of more 
recent date, so that the importance of this jaw—found by the 
author after a lung and troublesome search in the anatomical 
cabinet of the Leyilen University—can no longer be maintained. 
—M. Martin stated that he had discovered recently, in a parcel of 
petrifactions collected by ibe mining engineer, J, A. Hooze, in 
Niartapoera, soipe charactenslic fossils from the chalk-formation ; 
so that It is positively ascertained that in the south-eastern 
part of Borneo there exists a chalk-formation, as was formerly 
supposed by Geinitz. 
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THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE EASTERN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

The Butterflies 0/ the Eastern United States and Canada, 
ivith Special Reference to Ne^v England. By Samuel 
H. Scudder. Part I. (Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A : 
Published by the Author, 1888 ) 

T his is perhaps the most remarkable work on butter¬ 
flies which has ever been published ; and though 
it has some features which cannot meet with universal 
approval, it will make a mark in entomological literature 
which cannot fail to influence future writings. It has, as 
the author tells us in his prospectus, been twenty years in 
preparation, of which eight have been entirely given up 
to It, and embodies thirty-five years of experience in the 
field, as weli as an immense deal of literary research. 
The result is certainly a work of which, notwithstanding 
its defects, both the author and his countrymen may well 
be proud ; and considering that it is published at the sole 
cost and risk of Mr. Scudder himself, who informs me 
that a sale of 330 copies is necessary before the cost of 
production can repaid, it is to be hoped that scientific 
societies and entomologists in all parts of the world wih 
support his arduous undertaking by subscribing to it 
The work is a large ^arto, and will be completed in twelve 
monthly parts, each containing eight plates, coloured and 
plain, and about 144 pages of text. Of the plates, seventeen 
are to be devoted to butterflies, six to their eggs, eleven to 
caterpillars, two to the nests of caterpillars, three to chrysa¬ 
lides, two to parasites, thirty-three to structural details, 
nineteen will be maps and groups of maps, illustrating 
the geographical distribution of butterflies, and three are 
portraits of early American naturalists,—in all, about 2000 
figures on ninety-six plates, together with over 1700 pages 
of letterpress. Considering that both letterpress and 
plates are of a high character—the chromolithographs by 
Sinclair and Son, of J^iladelphia, being the best I have 
ever seen, and far superior in detail, fineness, and ac¬ 
curacy to many hand-coloured plates—and that the 
uncoloured plates are often of microscopical details which 
require t|ie greatest care and accuracy,;^! do not think that 
the price, Hfbich is s dollars a part, or 50 dollars for the 
entire worlt tf the whole » paid before January i, 1889, 
is too l^gh IX though it will certainly place the book 
beyopd tha mea^ of many who would wish to possess 
it. When Con^Jete, which will probably be in the course 
of tha be^ti' yeaT,,^ work wiU only be sold bound in 
thresp wcmpies laf >5 dolkm, so there is a decided 
advantage to early subserSen. 

. Frqm the systematic list at the en^.ef the first volume 
it th|dth^;fttM^ of'^peciei recognized as oc- 

cunint 4 p.W«w Englamrisiflbout 124, to which 42 not found 
withii^i'^ifie limifi will added in tjhe afipendix; so 
that aibount' itf tpac# devoted to .;each species is 
very much larger than [in any otljft^wferk on bunerflies 
with which I am a<^uainted. 'A gifeat deal of the 
work, however, is taken up with lit^tailed descriptions 
of the,eggs, larvee, chrysalidesj ayl^agot, which seem 
td me td be of unnecessary length WlxeA , accompanied by 
VOL. xxxix.—No. looa ’ / 


so many and such good figuies. There are also full 
analytical tables of the families, gcneia, and species, based 
on the characters, not only of the imago, but also on those 
of the egg, larva, and chrysalis, which is .1 feature not at¬ 
tempted to anything like the same extent in any previous 
work; though I am somewhat doubtful Mhether its prac¬ 
tical utility is in proportion to the labour it entails both 
on author and student. How far these tables will prove 
useful and correct when applied to species and genera 
not found in New England, and therefore not examined 
with the same care by the author, is another question ; 
for It appears to be one of the gravest weaknesses of this 
work that it attempts to deal in a systematic way—far 
more minute than any which has hitherto been thought 
possible - with the species of a very limited fauna; ap¬ 
parently without sufficient consideration of the very much 
more numerous, and probably more variable, allied species 
and genera found in other parts of the world. 

It has long been known that Mr. Scudder’s views on 
nomenclature are peculiar to himself; and looking on 
nomenclature, as I do, as merely a means to an end, and 
of very minor importance provided the same names are 
used for the same objects by all naturalists, I regret 
deeply that the utility of such a work as this should be 
marred to some extent, by the fact that the generic 
names are in many cases used by no other American 
or European lepidopterist but Mr. .Scudder himself. 
To such an extent does this peculiarity of nomen¬ 
clature prevail, that out of seventy-six generic names 
used for 124 species of butterflies occurring in New 
England only twenty are in general use ; nine or ten 
more are in partial use ; and the remainder are mostly the 
fancies of Hubnei—which have been practically ignored 
by recent systematists—or the creations of Mr. Scudder 
himself. 

The specific names, however, are happily in most 
cases the same as those used by Edwards, Strecker, and 
other lepidopterists; and the English names, of which there 
is a pretty variety, may be used by those who are amused 
by them and do not wish to be understood by others. 

What is really delightful in this book, and what makes 
it a monument of industry, care, and patience, is the way 
in which the life-history, transformations, and habits are 
worked out; in many cases at a cost of numerous journeys 
undertaken for this special purpose to remote and difficult 
parts of the country. 

To show the style of the book, we may take the 
article on “ iEneis.” First we have four pages devoted 
to the genus (Eneis, of which two and a half are 
descriptive of the imago, egg, larva, and chrysalis ; but 
no allusion is made to the species on which this generic 
description is based, and nothing, unfortunately, is said 
as to the allied (some of them very nearly allied) species 
found elsewhere. This is a grave defect, as, however 
confident Mr. Scudder may be that (E. semidea is 
peculiar to the United States, it has at least several 
congeners of fully equal interest in the Arctic region, a 
sketch of whose distribution could not be out of place, 
or without interest to his readers, and would certainly be 
of more value in almost all cases than very wordy non- 
comparative descriptions, which nine readers out of ten 
will entirely overlook. Then we have an excursus, of which 
there are many interspersed through the work, of eight 
K 
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pages, giving a charming and life-like account of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire and the butterflies 
found there. This seems to be one of Mr. Scudder’s most 
happy hunting-grounds, and is the only known home, 
with the exception of the Alps of Colorado, of (TT. semidea, 
the White Mountain butterfly, whose history comes next, 
and takes up no less than sixteen pages. These include 
the synonymy and references, winch are full and appear 
accurate ; two snatches of poetry (which, by the way, is 
freely scattered throughout the work); a description of the 
imago,covering two whole pages of close piint ; others 
of the egg, lar\a, and chrysalis, which take two more ; 
geographical distribution occupies another page. The 
remainder is devoted to life-history and habits, and ends 
with a paragraph mentioning the desiderata left to be filled 
up befoie our know ledge of the history of the insect is 
complete. 

Not so satisfactory, in my opinion, is the history of 
Ccrcyoms {Satyru<) ido/ic and its near congener iicplicli, 
because,in the first place, not a word is said, in a generic, 
description extending over three page®, to show how this 
genus differs (if it does differ) from the genus A'.r/yrr/r or 
Htpparthia, in which the American species are included 
by other authorities ; and, secondly, nothing is said as to 
whether this generic description is based on the two fo-ins 
which alone are found in New England, or on the 
characters of other North American species ; which, 
indeed, are not t\ci\ named, though their existence is 
alluded to. As an instance of the difficulty of getting 
any agreement as to what constitutes a species among 
butterflies, even when they have been bied ns largely, 
and studied as closely, as this species has been by W. II. 
Edwards, I may quote Mr. .Scudder's rcmaiks: - 

“ It has been geneially conceded of late )c.iis that these 
two types of butteiflies were only dimorphic forms of a 
single species ; and I have myself shared m this view-, 
which has been supposed pioven by breeding experiments 
and direct comparisons of a large amount of material 
made by Edwards, who, far moie than all other obseivers 
together, has increased our knowledge of the natural 
liistory of these butterflies. 

“He has instituted comparisons between them at every 
stage of life ; and while he sees differences between cater¬ 
pillars and chrysalids born of diffcrewt types, he finds 
no constant and universal distinctions; while as to the 
lelation of the early stages of the butleiflies, he has 
proved by breeding that ‘ south of the beit of di¬ 
morphism,’ as he c.alls that strip of country where 
C'. a/ope and C. ntphelf both occur, ' alope produced 
u/(>pc’ but inside the belt, alope produced intergrades, 
and nephek jiroducecl alope and also an intergrade. . . . 
That ncphele, noith of the belt, breeds true, is certain, 
because the intergrades and alope aie not found here. 

“ 1 his would be conclusive it the complete parentage 
tn each case were known ; but, as only the mother was 
known in any case, another explanation is not only pos¬ 
sible, but in view of all the facts probable. The inlcr- 
grades found throughout the belt forming the northern 
boundary of the typical alope, and the southern boundary 
of the typical nephek, seem to be far more easily explain¬ 
able on the hypothesis of hybridism, since they occur 
only where such a phenomenon is possible, and wherever 
it is possible. The same argument applied to the case of 
Basilarthui, as has been done by Edwards, would logically 
prove more than he would agree to, viz. the specific 
identity and trimorphism of all the eastern species except 
Basilarchia archippus. That the species of Cercyonis 
here described are certainly distinct, I would by no 


means maintain ; only that, in view of the facts of dis¬ 
tribution, it seems more probable that they should be 
looked upon as having reached in their development 
the stage of specific distinction, whilst they are readily 
fertile inter se, and produce intergrades, where they rneet 
on common ground.” 

It seems to me, however, tliat there is yet another ex¬ 
planation, which, from what we know of the effect of heat 
and damp on the variation of butterflies of the same family 
in India, is even more probable ; and that is, that the 
species is one which, having a wide range of distribution, 
is affected in the southern part of this range by climatic 
conditions which do not exist in its northern habitat, 
and has become modified in consequence, whilst in the 
central part of its range, the climatic conditions being 
more variable, the insect is also itself more variable. 
The most ardent devotee of minute subdivision of species 
cannot fail to allow, after Mr. de Nicdville's experiments 
on breeding in Calcutta, that climate can and does pro¬ 
duce in the same locality, at different seasons, changes 
which arc far greater than the difference which exists 
between alope and ncphele, a difference which can be 
matched in other species of .Satyridiu, about the specific 
identity of which there has hitherto been little or no 
question. 

It does not seem to me logical for Mr. Scudder to treat 
of these two forms as different species, when be allows 
the specific identity of such forms as Cyaniris {Lycana) 
pseudargiolus, kuia, violacea, and negkcla , this view 
being based, as it must be, on simHar breeding experi¬ 
ments, c.-rrried out by the same naturalist, who proved to 
his own satisfaction and to mine the identity of alope and 
nephek. 

A m.arked and novel feature of this woik, which I 
cannot too highly praise, is the separated map of 
geographical distribution given on Plate 18 for most 
of the species dealt with m this part. C n a small chart 
of the United States and Canada, the range of each 
species is coloured in brown, so that one can see at a 
glance what the distribution is ; and though, no doubt, in 
the less known parts of the country these maps are not 
strictly exact, yet they give a very fair idea of what would 
otherwise require much reading to understand. 

I look forward with the greatest interest to the succeed¬ 
ing parts, and to the early completion of, this most valu¬ 
able work, which will take a high place among biological 
monographs, and will rank like Edwards’s “ Butterflies of 
North America,” as one of the most important, beautiful, 
and painstaking books which America has ever produced 
H. J. ElWES. 


POLE’S LIFE OF SIEMENS. 

The Life of Sir William Siemcm, F.R.S. D.C.L., LL.D. 
By William Pole, K.R.S. (London: John Murray, 
1888) ^ 

S it perhaps to the spirit of this book-making age that 
we ought to attribute the fact tl^t examples of un¬ 
satisfactory biographies have beeh Sequent in recent 
years? Perhaps wofks of this kind are too hurriedly 
compiled, and are laid before the friends aitd the public 
at a date too earlyjtJr allow of such a memorial proving 
really satisfactory tp-thc one class or to the other. 
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The compilation of a biography is almost proverbially 
difficult. To give a true and unbiased account of a life 
that has passed away, to show the man as he was and as 
he ought to be known, requires at all times delicacy, and 
tact, and peculiar ability in the writer to enter into the 
spirit of the life. The biography of a scientific man and 
of a great public character requires special gifts besides. 
But when the friend, the public man, has but recently 
stood among us, the difficulty is greatly enhanced. To 
hold the middle course between disclosing too much and 
too little ; to avoid entering into particulars which might 
prove offensive to friends, or injurious to the material 
interests of those who are left to carry on the work of him 
who is gone, and yet to make the biography something 
more than a mere lifeless catalogue of events and under¬ 
takings, of successes and failures—to do this is difficult 
under any circumstances, almost impossible except after 
the lapse of many years. 

We cannot feel that Mr. Pole’s efforts have been 
crowned with entire success. Undoubtedly he has not 
erred on the side of indelicately disclosing what should 
not be made public. But above all things Siemens was 
sociable and friendly, domestic and hospitable, and ready 
to throw himself into the concerns of otheis, whether 
personal or scientific This man, always kindly, always 
lovable, we find too little of in the biography now 
before us. 

We cannot think that the form of writing which Mr. 
Pole has adopted is happy or advantageous. Chapter 
III., which gives an account of Siemens’s school and 
college days, will probably be found, by general readers 
the most interesting part of the book. This is simply on 
account of the continuity in its style. The remaining 
chapters are divided into short sections, each with a 
separate heading in capitals or italics—like an American 
newspaper. Each one of these little sections gives .an 
account of the progress of some invention during two or 
three years perhaps. The story then breaks off, and 
another invention is put before the reader. At the end 
of the chapter comes a short paragraph headed Dom.'stic 
Life. Then the round recommences. Two or three 
hundred pages of these paragraphs leave the mind in a 
state of perfect bewilderment. We admit the difficulty 
of giving a continuous and interesting account of the life 
of this many-sided man ; but we do not think it has been 
lessened by this method of treatment. 

The letters also which are printed, with the e.xcep- 
tion of those from Dr. Werner von Siemens, the Berlin 
brother, are very disappointing. The remainder—from 
the Shah and other Princes, and from Ambassadors and 
secretaries of great men—are absolutely without interest. 
The same must be said of the pages of little obituary 
notices, many of them three lines long, from the morning 
and weekly newspapers. 

Turning to the subject of the biography, our task is 
more congenial. A very chequered life lies before us^ 
so far as anxiety happiness are concerned—grea. 
failures, great suerttoes, difficulties which to most men 
would have proved Insuperable, enthusiastic determina¬ 
tion and indomitable courage in this man which overcame 
thent all, a life-long struggle steadSy gKwing to remitkable 
succesL 

To those who knew Sir WilKtm Siemens only « d»e 


successful engineer of I’al.ice Houses or the hospitable 
owner of Sherwood, as President of the Biitish Associa¬ 
tion or of the Society of Telegiaph-Engincers, it is in¬ 
structive and interesting to trace his early days of mixeif 
failure and success. His ingenuity and inventive powei 
were very sinking. .\t the age of twenty we find him 
making inventions in connection with electro plating, 
governing of steam-engines, printing, &:c , patenting them 
and selling the p.atents in England His knowledge at 
this early age was, naturally, not equal to his enthusiasm 
and to his inventive fertility. The results obtained were 
by no means always satisfactory. Sometimes he made 
a 1‘ltle money : as often what he made by one invention 
was swallow'ed up almost to the last penny in endeavouring 
to re.alize or to bring forward something new. 

Siemens’s first undoubted success was his water-meter, 
in 1852. He had already been engaged in several im¬ 
portant imdcrt.ikings, besides having, early in life, Uken 
many patents, to which we have just alluded ; and he 
had invented and realized his regenerative heating, which 
subsequently became of the highest importance. But 
the water-meter supplied a real need in a thoroughly 
s.viisfaciory way ; and it was immediately taken up and 
yielded him a handsome income. With its success com¬ 
menced the thorough success of its inventor, and he was 
thus, as Sir William Thomson remarks, “ enabled event¬ 
ually to find his home among us, and to give us primarily 
the benefit of his great inventiveness in all directions.” 
It IS interesting to chronicle this result, for there are 
many, to whom the name of Siemens is almost a house¬ 
hold word, who have never so much as heard of the 
invention. 

The two great engineering labours with which Siemens’s 
name will always remain associated are electric tele¬ 
graphy and regenerative heating. With regard to the 
former, the initiative seems to have come from Berlin, 
where his elder brother. Dr. Werner von Siemens, had 
commenced an electrical business about 18.44.. This 
business at first consisted in designing and making tele¬ 
graph instruments ; but soon the construction of land 
lines became a part of the work. About 1848, William 
Siemens was appointed agent In England for the Berlin 
firm; and his work grew with its growth. The time 
was, of course, opportune in the extreme. Soon we hear 
of the Berlin firm undertaking enoimous land line con¬ 
tracts ; and, naturally, when the time came, the Eng¬ 
lish firm, which had arisen out of the agency of 1848, 
commenced to take part in the prodigious English 
work of girdling the earth with submarine cables. The 
history of these vast undertakings is most interesting ; but 
I unfortunately it is marred in the book before 11 s> by the 
misfortune of being scattered over many chapters, mixed 
up with a host of matters comparatively unimportant. 

With regard to regenerative heating, we cannot do 
much more than remark that its importance is probably 
not yet fully realized. One great difficulty Siemens bad 
to contend with was the cheapness of fuel! When he 
attempted to introduce his method among the salt maiui- 
fiicturers, it was scarcely worth tb«r while to make the 
necessary changes in their evaporating plant so long 
M fuel could be so esmly obtained. In works on the 
large scale, such as irommaking and gloss makiag, 
the wnprovements iQtnxhtccd by him are already appre- 
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ciated ; and unfortunately the days cannot be very far 
distant when economy in fuel will become even more 
necessary than it is now. 

Siemens, as is well known, had greatly at heart the 
subject of smoke abatement. He applied his principles 
to the construction of domestic fires, which are the main 
causes of smoke and fog in many of our large towns. 
His improvements have not yet to any considerable ex¬ 
tent been adopted, but it is greatly to be desired that 
a reform in this direction should speedily be brought 
about. 

To describe his labours in connection with the intro¬ 
duction of the electric light, the electric furnace, electric 
transmission of power, electric propulsion on railways, 
would be quite beyond our limits. We can only refer our 
readers to Mr. Pole’s account of these subjects. The 
necessary explanations are given with admirable clear¬ 
ness, difficult as it is to compress them into moderate 
limits ; and the book, in spite of pur strictures at the com¬ 
mencement of this notice, will be found full of instruction 
and interest. 


SOME PALEOZOIC DIPNOAN FISHES. 
Fauna der Gaskohle und ckr /Calksteine der Pemt/arma- 
tionBohmens. Band II. Heft 3,Die Lurchfische, Dipnoi, 
nebst Bemerkungen uber silurische und devonische 
Lurchfische. Pp. 65-92, Pis. 71-80. Von Anton 
Fritsch. (Prag: in Commission bei Fr. ftivniC, 18S8 ) 
NOTHER part of Dr. Anton Fritsch’s well-known 
work upon the Vertebrate fauna of the Permian rocks 
of Bohemia has lately appeared, and the description of the 
fishes is thus commenced. The nature of the subject 
does not admit of the introduction of so many novelties 
as characterized some of the previous pails ; but the 
interest and value of the work is fully sustained, and the 
discussion of the characters of the only known 

Dipnoan fish of the Bohemian Gas-coal—is supplemented 
by some remarks upon a few of its Palaeozoic allies, with 
special reference to the supposed evidence of Dipnoans 
from the Upper Silurian of Bohemia. In addition to the 
ten beautifully-executed plates, the text is accompanied 
by numerous woodcuts, and no less than ten of these re¬ 
present illustrative fossils that are not Bohemian, while 
six are devoted to important features in the skeletal 
anatomy of the living Ceratodus. 

Dr. Fritsch commences by emphasizing the intimate 
relationship existing between the genera Ctenodus and 
Ceratodus; and each portion of the skeleton of the 
Permian fish, so far as determinable, is then compared in 
detail with the corresponding element in the existing 
genus. The fossils, unfortunately, are for the most part 
fragmentary, almost all the head-bones being scattered, 
and none of the bones of the trunk and fins being dis¬ 
covered in natural scries; but many can be identified 
with considerable certainty when rigorously compared 
according to the author’s method. 

In the skull of Ctenodus there are several ossifications 
in parts that remain permanently cartilaginous in Cera- 
todus, and the dermal roof-bones are much more numerous 
than in the last-named genua A bone that was formerly 
described as the pelvis of a Stegocephalian is now recog¬ 


nized as the squamosal of Ctenodus. There is no certain 
evidence of maxillae and premaxilloe ; and the mandible 
exhibits possibly another feature of close agreement with 
Ceratodus in the small size and scale-like character of 
the bone named dentary by Huxley. Dr. Fritsch con¬ 
siders that the latter element is too insignificant to repre¬ 
sent the dentary, and may thus be more appropriately 
termed “ dermomental ” ; but his argument appears to us 
far from satisfactory. 

An interesting point is remarked upon in connection 
with the dentition of Ctenodus. The commonest of the 
two species recognized at Kounovd was originally founded 
upon the evidence of detached teeth, and named Cera- 
todus barraudei, Fritsch ; but it is now identified with the 
well-known English Coal-Measure species, C. obliquus, 
Hancock and Atthey. The teeth vary so much in size and 
so little in characters that Dr. Fritsch represents a series 
to illustrate several stages in the life-history of the fish; and 
the small teeth named C elegans, Hancock and Atthey, 
thus appear to pertain merely to young individuals of 
C. obliquus. 

Proceeding to a discussion of the axial skeleton of the 
trunk. Dr. Fritsch finds evidence of the persistence of 
the notochord, with the same arrangement of the neural 
and hiemal arches as is met with in Ceratodus. In re¬ 
gard to the parts of the appendicular skeleton, however, 
satisfactory comparisons are as yet impossible; though it 
is considered likely that, in the pectoral arch, Ctenodus 
exhibited a greater number of distinct elements than the 
existing genus. 

The scales of Ctenodus are large, thin, and round, and 
the outer surface of each “ appears smooth in the middle, 
and is only seen to be rugose when highly magnified. 
The border exhibits concentric lines of growth, of varying 
width, parallel to the margin. Across these extend small 
parallel ridges, on the middle of which are rows of minute 
pits, apparently indicating the spots that originally sup¬ 
ported denticles.” Another noteworthy feature is the 
forked appearance of the sensory canal upon a detached 
scale of the lateral line—a condition unknown in 
Ceratodus. 

As the result of his researches. Dr. Fritsch concludes 
that the Bohemian examples of Ctenodus obliquus must 
have attained a length of about 140 centimetres. In every 
part of the skeleton there is evidence of more complete 
ossification than is observable in the existing Ceratodus; 
and the occurrence of a greater number of dermal roof- 
bones in the skull of Ctenodus as compared with that of 
the living Dipnoan is a parallel case to that of the Am¬ 
phibia previously discussed,—the Permian groups having 
the skull better armoured than their allies at present 
existing. 

After defining the teeth of a new species (C applanatus) 
from the Gas-coal of Kounovi, and having also briefly 
noticed another form (C. trachylepis) knowiyonly by three 
scales from Nyfan, Dr. Fritsch proceeds, in conclusion, to 
treat of some of the remains of Dipnoan fishes met with in 
the Devonian and Silurian, mostly of the Continent. A new 
genus and species, Dipnoites pemeri, is indicated by a 
supposed head-bone fixim the Upper Silurian of the 
neighbourhood of Prague. A new and more satisfactory 
figure of the type-specimen of GomphoUpis panderi, 
Barrande, is next given; and this, too, is regarded ai 
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a dermal bone of the cranial roof of a Dipnoan, an 
interestinK bone of Ctenodus being figured for comparison. 
The Old Red Sandstone fossil, named Phyllolepis con- 
centricus by Agassiz, is also interpreted as probably the 
head-bone of a closely-allied fish ; and the remarkable 
skull-fragment known as Archaonectes perlusus, H. von 
Meyer, is considered to be the bony portion of the palate, 
wanting the teeth. 

To the appended synopsis of the literature of the sub¬ 
ject, we might add two important papers on Ctenodus, by 
W. J. Barkas, published in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, 1876-77 ; .and the list of 
known Palaeozoic Dipnoan fishes must be reduced by one 
(Strigilifia), which is founded upon a tooth of a Selachian. 
We would also remark that the so-called Campylopleuron 
is almost certainly founded upon the tail of Ctenodus, as 
pointed out by Dr. Traquair (Naiurk, voI. xviii. p. 483). 
In every respect, however, the memoir affords evidence of 
the most elaborate and painstaking research ; and it must 
long remain a standard work of reference for all who are 
interested in the pal.eontology of the Dipnoan fishes. 

A. S. W. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

A Rndsion 0/ the HeterocyH Nostocace<r. By Ed. Hornet 
and Ch. Flahault. (Separate repiint with index) 
(Pans, 1886-88.) 

In this very important contribution to our knowledge of 
this interesting group of Algas, the publication of which 
commenced in the third volume of the Annates des 
Sdenecs Naturelles,w\\. sdrie (1886), and was concluded 
in the seventh volume, published this year (1888), we have 
a work of great labour and research, upon the happv 
coi^Ietion of which the authors are to be congratulated. 

Those who have investigated the forms of these Algir 
will remember the extreme difficulties they have ex¬ 
perienced in determining the so-called species of many of 
the authors whose works they were obliged to consult. 
Too often it has happened that, unable to recognize a 
form collected, it has been described as new, and so but 
added to the big pile of synonyms. | 

Accepting the division of the horraogonous Nostocsinto 
the two subdivisions of those with “ uniform cells ” and 
those with “ dissimilar cells,” it is with the latter group 
that the present " Revision ” has to do. For many years 
the authors have investigated all the examples, living or 
dried, that they could procui e. The herbaria of Brdbisson, 
Chauvin, Grunow, Lenormand, Thuret, and the collec¬ 
tions of the Museum of Paris, have all been consulted, 
with the result that an immense mass of described species 
have been treated as synonyms ; while a certain number, 
of which type-specimens were not to be had, or on 
account of difficulties of referring them to known genera, 
have been enumerated as “ species inguirendae.” 

Introductory to the description of the genera and 
species we have an account, up to the present state of our 
knowledge, of the vegetative cells, the filaments, and the 
trichomes, the outer envelope (cytioderm), the heterocysts, 
the ramification, the hormogoni.a, and the spores. Of 
these two latter modes of reproduction, that by the 
“ hormogones ” has been the longest known, and is the 
one to be found in most of the genera; while that by 
“spores,” destined to preserve the species during the 
intervals of vegetation, and enabling it to resist desicca¬ 
tion, is known only to occur in some few of the genera, 
but the authors add “ that it is permissible to thyik that 
it will soon be known to occur in all." These spores are 
easily distinguished by their size, their more rounded 


form, and their more marked granular contents. They 
often possess a brownish-yellow epispore ; in some in¬ 
stances they have been proved to retain their vitality 
for a considerable time ; the spores of Cylindrospcrum 
ticheniforme, Kutzing, have germinated after a nine years’ 
sojourn m a diied state, in an herbarium. About their 
behaviour just at the period of germination we have still 
something to learn. The “conidia” of Borzi are also 
alluded to. A conspectus of the genera of each of the four 
tribes of the sub-family is given ; the four tribes recog¬ 
nized being the Rivulariaceae, Sirosiphoniace.-e, Scytone- 
macese, and Nostocace.x;. After the list of genera comes 
the list of species, with analytical keys and detailed 
diagnosis of each. There is a very full account of the 
geographical distribution of all the species. 

In a notice the mam object of which is to call the 
attention of our readers interested in these for the most 
part fresh-water Algie, it would not be proper to enter into 
minute details, so we will content ourselves with a state¬ 
ment of our belief that this memoir of Dr. E. Bornet and 
M. Flahault will not only do very much to assist the 
botanist, but will also go far to awaken a new interest in 
a group of plants in which there is abundant field for 
further research. E. P. W. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor dots not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under- 
teske to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rejected manuscripts intended for this or any other part 
of Nature. No notice it tahen of anonymous communt- 


Mr. SpottiBwoode's Mathematical Papers. 

.A r the request of Mrs. .S|X)tti'Wooi.le, I have undert.iken to 
eilit these papers. Mrs .Spottiswoode has kindly looked over 
her collection, and put into my hands author's copies of such 
papers as she ha.s. 1 still hack the following, which some one or 
more of the late President’s friends may iierhaps be able to lend 
me. The numbers aie those of the Royal Society’s Catalogue. 

I. Phil. Mag, xxxvi. (1850) ; VI. C/cllc, xlii. pp. tfig-yS ; 
VIII. Toitolini, .-IhiWi, lii. (1852) ; IX., X Camh and Dub 
M. fourn , viii. (1853); XIII. R.S, Proc , vii. (1854); XX., 
XXI. same, xi. (i860); XXII. [as rcg.ards Ceog. Soc. Proc., 
V. (1861) I ; XXIV. Brit. Assoc Repoit (1861) , XXV. CrclU, 
hx. (1861); XXXIIl. [as regards C»att fimni., vi. 1864]; 
XXXVII., XXXVIII., Quart, foiun., vii. (1866) ; XI.ATIl., 
XLl.X., and some other papers in the Comptes rendus (1874 -76). 
I am especully anxious to receive the p> tt part of the “ Medita- 
tioncs Analyticte,” of which we have not found a complete set. 
At/the papers are in Mrs. Spotliswoode’s libr.aiy, she believes ; 
but r am anxious to preserve these if [lossible from passing into 
the printers’ hands. R. 'I'ucKER. 

27 Cantlowes Road, N.W. 


Statistics of the British Association. 

It is to be feared that the ‘‘ladies’ curve” in the diagram 
(Nature, December 13, p. 153) fails to give anything like 
accurate informal ion respecting the number of ladies at the 
meetings of the British .Association. Omitting foreigners, the 
attendance is made up of “members,” “associates,” and 
“ladies," but, as a matter of fact, a large number of ladies 
are members or associates, while only the remainder take 
“ladies' licket.s,"—that is, tickets transferable to ladies, the only 
traasferable tickets issued by the Associ.ilion. 

The column headed “ I.adics,” in the table (see the Associa¬ 
tion's Report for 1887, pp. Iv.-lvi.) stales that 493 ladies 
attended the last Manchester meeting ; but that merely shows 
that 493 of the ladies who were present took “ ladies’tickets,” 
and docs not include the lady members ami lady associates who 
were at that meeting. During its meetings the Association pub¬ 
lishes lists of ihe members and associates who are present, 
exclusive of the holders of “ladies' tickets.” By going over the 
Mazicheslcr lists it will be found that upwards of 700 ladies who 
were either members or associates were m attendance ; so that. 
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inchidiiij^ tlie three groups, more than 1200 ladies nttemled the 
Manchester meeting, instead of 493 only. Again, of the hadies 
at the recent Hath meeting, thcie were 84 members, 455 
associnles, f’.'Ht the, to me, unknown nnmbir who took ‘•ladies’ 
tickets" ' W\i. Plm.iiis 

'roripicij, Pecendicr 18 


On the Formulae of the Chlorides of Aluminium and 
the Allied Metals 

iM recent nvttnlicrs of NAluttfctheie hnte appeared sevei.il 
interesting accounts of iletermin.ations of the vapour-densities of 
rertain inetnllic cliloruhs \rrouIing to the views g.-iicially 
held by iliemists, the iiiokculcs of soino of tliisc ehlot ilcs should 


i be represented by the general foimula MjClj, but conclusioni 
I arc drawn from the experiments described (i) that the formula 
I MCI, is applicable to ail these chlorides; (2) that the chlorides 
, of the formula MoCI^ arc probably incapable of existence in the 
1 gaseous state, and that this formula .should therefore be given 
I “P ■> (3) th.rt the lower chlorides of these metals should be 
I cxpiessed by the general foiuuila MCI, instead of MjCl^, 

I chloiides coi responding to the second formula being incapable 
1 of existence 

1 In view of the great inlere-t that is felt in this question at the 
I piescnt time, it seemed to me that a tabulated statement of the 
1 results obt.aincd by xaimiis chemists would be of value, in 
I order that a comprehensive view of the question might be 


VA^ol’R■^)l.^s^ll s (Aik - i) of Ciiior drs, &e. 
Aluminium chloride • M I’ 187"; H.P. i.Sj". Cak. j 


263 7 

306 1 
306 5 
356" 

.35b 9 
3.57’3 
398'2 
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9-33, u 35 
I 9 37 ' 

No result 

887 
<J n 

9'S4 


Dissociated at 697’ 

III a laler ii.iper these ohservers 
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Aluaimium metliyl : B P. 130°. | A 1 ^(Ch') = 4 ' 97 ' 
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Ferric chloride 
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4‘S9 


It has been pointed out by Messrs. Friedel and Crafts that the 
method of Dumas has this advantage over that ol Victor Meyer, 
that the pressure of the vapour can he accurately ascertained, 
■whereas in Meyer's apparatus diffusion takes place to an un¬ 
know n extent, so that the actual pressure of the vapour is 
indeterminable. 

It ap|>ears to me that the following conclusions, which are m 
general accordance with the views of Friedel and Crafts, may be 
draw n from the results so far obtained :— 

Alunnnium C.imfounJs .—The evidence in favour of the 
existence of the molecules AljKg is overwhelming, but it is 
probable that at high temperatuies they undergo dissociation, 
thus A 1 ,R, = 2A1Kj, 

Gallium Tiichlonile —The results point to the existence of 
Ga,Cla at low temperatures, and GaCI, at high, the more 
complex molecules uudergoing dissociation. 

Gallium Dkliloriiif .—Most probably (JaCIj. 

luilium Chloridts .—Formulie probably InClg, InCI,, InCl; 
very little indication of the existence of the more complex 
molecules, but the results are all by V. Meyer’s method. 

C/nvmium Chtoi uics —The trichloride CrClg undoubtedly 
exists ; little or no evidence in favour of Cr,CI». The di- 
chloiidc, even at the highest teiiipciature reached, appears to 
consist largely of molecules of the formula CrjCIg. 

hon Chlorides .—.\11 the results by Dumas’s method, and 
those of V. Meyer by hii own, point to the stability of the 
molecule FCgClj up to 500" or 600° The values obtained by 
Grunewald and Mayer probably point to dissociation into the 
simpler molecules FeClj, but since they observer! the liberation 
of free chlorine above 518°, and as the results above 750° are 
lower even than that calculated for the simple molecule FeClg, 
there is clearly necessity for caution in drawing deductibnt from 
the experiments. 

The values obtained for ferrous chloride indicate, ns far as 
they go, a gradual dissociation of FcgClg into FeCI, 

Sydney Youno. 

University College, Bristol, November 6. 


r//^' UTILITY OF SPECIFIC CHARACTERS. 

T he question of the utility or inutility of specific 
characters is one which is of considerable import¬ 
ance in the philosophy of biology on account of its con¬ 
nection with the action of natural selection j and it is one 
which IS of special interest at the present time, because 
of the attention which has been drawn to it by Dr. 
Romanes’s essay on physiological selection, by the Presi¬ 
dential address to the Biological Section at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, and by various letters 
and articles m Nature and elsewhere. This is a matter 
upon which a biologist who is practically acquainted with 
species can alone express an authoritative opinion. It 
IS only the naturalist who has an intimate knowledge of 
the characteristics and the habits of species who can 
judge accurately of the relations between such structural 
features and the animal’s habits and surroundings, and 
who can appreciate the fact that many structures or 
variations of structure may be of importance, although 
their precise functions and relations to environment may 
not yet be known. 

The more minutely a group of organisms is studied, the 
more the object or utilitarian significance of the specific 
characters becomes evident. In the Tuniettia, the class of 
animals I happen to have paid most attention to of late 
years, I am convinced of the practical importance or useful¬ 
ness of the recognized specific modifications :—such as the 
condition of the muscular system, the arrangement of the 
vessels in the branchial sac, the number and arrangement 
of the tentacles, and so on—these structures being all 
related to most important functions, such as respiration 
and the regulation of the food-supply. Even in tne case 
of such apparently trivial characters as the shapes and 
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distribution of the minute spicules throughout the colonies 
of Leptoclinum and some other Compound Ascidians, I 
Icnow from experience that they affect the hardness and 
roughness, as well as the colour, of the colony, and so 
may be of considerable importance in repelling enemies 
ano in keeping the colony free from injurious parasites. 
As a matter of observation, I find that the colonies of 
Didemnida; (which are provided with calcareous spicules) 
are much freer from both external and internal parasites 
than are the softer-tested Compound Ascidians. 

During the last few years I have had occasion to study 
closely the fauna of the sea-shore at different parts of our 
coast. I have spent many hours on the rocks at Puffin 
Island and elsewhere at extreme low water, watching the 
animals in the pools and under the ledges in their natural 
conditions. Such work impresses very forcibly upon the 
observer the reality and importance of such fundamentals 
of evolution as variation, over-crowding, and struggle for 
existence, the action of natural selection, the bensfit of 
protective colouring, the completeness and the adv.mtage 
of mimicry, the benefit of spicules, shells, various shapes, 
&c., the purposes and origins of peculiar habits, the com¬ 
plicated relations between the animals and their environ¬ 
ment, and finally the utility of specific characteristics. 

Of all the regions of sea and land, so far as my limited 
experience goes, by far the most prolific of animal life is 
that region of the shore which is known as the upper 
edge of the Laminarian zone. It lies just beyond the 
ordinary beach, and is only exposed at the lowest spring 
tides. There, amongst the tangled masses of Laminaria, 
especially if there are large irregular stones with many 

ools and crevices between, marine invertebrate life is to 

e seen in very great profusion ; in a favourable locality, 
such as Puffin Island, all the chief groups of marine 
animals being abundantly represented. There, competi¬ 
tion is probably very keen amongst allied forms of 
animals, and the conditions necessary for natural selection 
to take place, and the results of that process, may most 
advantageously be studied. 

1 have lately been noting which animals in this 
region of the shore appeared to be the most con¬ 
spicuous by their colour or shape or other peculiari¬ 
ties on various occasions and in different localities, 
with the object of seeing how far the want of pro¬ 
tective colouring or attempt at concealment can be 
accounted for ; and the result is that, so far as I have 
observed, all the most brightly-coloured or otherwise very 
noticeable species are provided with some defensive or 
offensive contrivance which appears to protect them from 
enemies. Amongst these conspicuous forms arc; the ; 
white calcareous and some of the scarlet and other , 
brightly-coloured siliceous Sponges (which are well pro- ■ 
tected by their numerous pointed spicules), the gleaming | 
white Compound Ascidians (provided with sharp-pointed I 
calcareous spicules), some of the Annelids (protected by I 
their setae, elytra, &c.), some of the Polyzoa, such as the I 
Escharida: and other incrusting forms (covered by cal- ' 
careous ectocysts, often provided with spines and other 
projections), and a few erect forms such as (which | 

are protected by the presence of numerous sharp-beaked 
snapping aviculaiia). The bright orange-coloured Sui^it/a 
iurbinata is certainly one of the most conspicuous 
animals on certain parts of the shore about, low-water 
mark at Puffin Island. Of course such protective cha¬ 
racters as these animals possess are not all necessarily I 
specific, but may be genenc, or characteristic of still larger 
groups, and I am not now citing them as instances of 
useful specific characters, although 1 do not doubt they 
would prove such, if the details were properly worked 
out. 

As examples of these last (useful specific characters), I 
woidd point to the distinctive features of the^ species of 
Ascidians, where even the very varied external shapes may 


be regarded as useful modifications, since they allow of, 
or correspond to, particular forms of the muscular mantle 
and the branchial sac atnd the other viscera within the 
test, and of course the shapes of the mantle and branchial 
sac are of functional importance. It is important to note 
that the one external feature which it is difficult to see 
any use in—viz. the number of lobes surrounding the 
branchial and atrial apertures—is nol a specific character, 
but is distinctive of gensra, and even more so of families 
and sub-families. 

On passing to the interior of the body in the Ascidians, 
we find that the best-marked characters are taken from 
the condition of the mantle and of the branchial sac, and 
Its neighbouring structures the tentacles and the dorsal 
lamina. Now, these are all organs with most important 
functions to perform in regard to respiration, nutrition, 
the circulation of water through the body, and the collec¬ 
tion and agglutination of food-particles. And all the struc¬ 
tural modifications found are such as must evidently be of 
actual use to the possessors. The current of water pass¬ 
ing through the body of an Ascidian—in at the branchial 
aperture, through the stigmata in the walls of the branchial 
sac into the atrial cavity, and from that out by the atrial 
aperture—is of primary importance, since it serves the 
following purposes ; (i) it conveys oxygen into the body 
for respiratory purposes, (2) it brings the food-matters 
into the body, (3) it removes waste matters from the body, 
and (4) it conveys to the exterior the ova and spermato¬ 
zoa. This current of water is caused and guided by fa) 
the shape of the mantle and the arrangement of tne 
sphincters and other muscles, and {b) the cilia covering 
I certain of the vessels and other parts of the wall of the 
branchial sac. Hence modifications of the form of 
the mantle and of its muscles, and of the vessels, bars, 
papillae, &c., forming the wall of the branchial sac (which 
are precisely the characters made use of in distinguishing 
the species), must surely be of functional importance, or, 
in other words, are useful modifications, such as would be 
produced by the action of natural selection. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to such important 
adaptive characters as the arrangement of the blood-vessels 
and water-passages in the walls of the branchial sac, but 
it may be pointed out that even such trivial structures as 
the spine-like scales lining the branchial siphon in some 
Cyntniidse may well be more or less useful, according to 
their shape and size, in keeping out small unwelcome 
intruders, such as the young of the parasitic Copepoda, 
sometimes found in the branchial sacs of some Ascidians. 

Another point in which species of Ascidians differ is 
the condition of the tentacles round the entrance to the 
branchial sac—/'.<?. their number, shape, branches, and 
arrangement. These organs probably perform various 
functions. they break up and distribute the currents of 
water, they intercept and guide the food-particles, they 
probably act as sensory organs, and they form a more or 
less perfect grid for preventing large objects from entering 
the branchial sac. Hence there can be little or no doubt 
that in this case also the various modifications are really 
useful* 

These few instances are, perhaps, sufficient to show 
that, in the Tunioata at least, specific characters are of 
actual importance to their possessors, and .ire adaptive 
modifications such as would be produced by the action 
of natural selection j and 1 fancy that tlie same will bo 
found to be the case in other groups of animals, if those 
biologists who are intimately acquainted not only with 
the characters of the various species, but also with their 
habits in a condition of nature, and the environment 
generally, would turn their attention to the rruatter. 


W. A. Herdman. 
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THE INTERNATfOVAL BUREAU OF 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

A LTHOUGH the Intemationil Bureau of Weights 
** and Measures has now been in e\istence for some 
years, its work liardly appears to have been so generally 
recognized as it ought to be. This may be owing partly 
to the fact that the results of its labours are published in 
volumes accessible only to a few ; and, partly, th.it the 
researches of the Bureau, being in the direction of the 
highest accuracy in physical measurement, are hardly 
appreciated at first in the every-day work of ordinary 
life. It may be well, thereforej to mention briefly the 
coitents of the five annual volumes of the Bureau which 
have already been issued, before noticing the contents of 
the sixth volume which lately reache I us ‘ 

The first volume issued in 18H1, under the immediate 
direction of Dr. O. J. Broch, gives the results of the re¬ 
searches made at the Bureau on the tension of aqueous 
vaponr ; on the fixed points of thermometers ; on the true 
weight of a litre of air; and on the specific gravity of 
water. The second, third, and fourth volumes contain 
papers on the dilatation of the stand.ard metres ; on the 
weighing of the standard kilogrummes; and on the 
dilatation of mercury. In the fifth volume m.ay be found 
an exhaustive consideration of the methods of verifying 
subdivided linear measures; of calibrating thermometers; 
and of correcting the progressive errors of micrometer 
screws. This latter volume also contains themiometric 
studies : as well as studies of the theory of the balance 
as applied to scientific weighings. 

The new volume (tome vi. pp 620) contains three 
papers, one by Dr. Rend Benoit, on the measurement of 
dilatations by the method of M. Kizeau ; one on the com¬ 
parison of mercurial thermometers with the air or hydrogen 
thermometer, by Dr P. Chappuis ; and a third paper on 
practical formulae for the transformation of thermometric 
coefificients, by Dr. A. E, Guillaume. 

M. Fizeau’s method of determining the rate of expansion 
of solid bodies by heat is well known (Annu/i's ik Chimic 
et de Physique, 1864-66), but its application has hitherto 
been dimcult. Dr. Benoit has succeeded in removing 
this difficulty, and by clear explanation and complete 
formulte of (eduction, has brought the use of this 
dilatometer within the reach of the ordinary student. We 
regret that our space prevents us giving an outline of 
Dr. Benoit’s methods and a sketch of the particular form 
of dilatometer he uses ; the following, however, arc the 
coefficients of linear expansion for r C., from 0“ to t \ as 
ascertained by him during the past year ; - 
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Dr. Chappuis states that since tlie study of the mercurial 
thermometer has shown that this in.strument is susceptible 
of the greatest precision, there has been recognized- a 
necessity for stating its indications in a scale unique and 
invariable. The choice of such a scale presents serious 
difficulties, for even in the best measurer of temperature— 
as Regnault’s air or gas-thermometer—practical measure¬ 
ment is dependent on the hums of pressure between which 
the measurement is made, and on the nature of the air or 
gas used The mechamcal theory of heat has given a 
new definition to temperature, independent of anv suppo¬ 
sition as to the regularity of the dilatation of bodies, and 
furnishes therefore an absolute scale of temperature, 
which, on the supposition th.u a perfect gas is used, 
should accord with the defi.iition of temperature of the 
gas thermometer 

A rigorous verification and intercomparison have there¬ 
fore been made by Dr. Chappuis of a gas-thermometer of 
large capacity, with eight of Tonnelot’s hard-glass standard 
mercurial thermometers. He found that the scale-read¬ 
ings of tlie mercurial thermometers differ as follows from 
the scale-readings of air, hydrogen, and carbonic-acid 
thermometers, the liydrogen-thei-mometer presenting the 
greatest divergence ; — 

o'-ioy C. at 40’ C. for hydrogen, 

0' 097 „ 40 „ Qir, 

0° 049 ,, 35" ,, crrtxinic acid ; 

the difference in the m irch of the air and hydrogen 
thermometers (7), and between the carbonic acid and 
hydrogen thermometers (8), being represented by the 
following formul.T 

( 7 ) '1 Aj- = + 0-005429951- T,„)T,„ 

+ 1-4118126 X 

- I 3229S6 s io \ioo'' - T"„)r,„ 

(8) Tco»- = +003591397(102 - T»,)T„ 

- o 23^0806 A to'rioo" - TI,)T,„ 

-0510047 X io-'‘(io3’ - 'r,;;)T„ 

Dr. Benoit has accordingly given the coefficients of ex¬ 
pansion of the several bodies above referred to in terms of 
mercurial thermometers made of crystal glass and of hard 
gl.iss respectively, and of the hydrogen thermometer ; of 
which the following is an instance :— 


Onear Coefficients of Dilatation for 1° C. 

Golo (English Standard, jj) 

io-*(i4473 + 4-*7') - to-»(r4497-t4'oy) - io-»(l4S7' -t3'»9<> 
PLaTtSUM. 

io-»(884o-S + 1-89/) ... io-''(88s/r774/) !. io-*{890l + V 2 lt'> 

We have recently caWed attention to the fact that the 
work of the Comi^ Intomatronal des PoMe et Memvea 
is now approaching complttion, so as eelPtes to the 
delivery to each country of a verified copy ef the aaelric 
standards of measure and wTight, the prot^pm of trhkb 
are to be kept and maintained at the offioai of the Becau, 
sitneted et the Pavilion de Bwteuil. S^ns, neat Paiit ; 
and we are glad to sec from the Proch-verbemx, ateo 
recently issued by the Comit6. that the Government of 
this country have requested the Comitd to futniA the 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade with enact 
standards of the metre, and of the kilogramme, made ia 
platinum-iridium. 
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ON THE PLASTICITY OF GLACIER AND 
OTHER ICEI 

'T'HE nature of the motion of glaciers has been the 
subject of an immense number of observations by 
Forbes, Agassiz, Schlagintweit, Tyndall, &c., .and the 
following facts amongst others haee been established." 
(i) The velocity decieases gradually and continuously 
from the centre to the sides, where it is sometimes almost 
iniperceptible, though in other cases it reaches one-third 
■of its value at the centre. (2) The motion is in general 
continuous from day to day, and even from hour to hour. 
(3) The motion is generally most rapid at the hottest 
time of the year, and slowest at the coldest, the ratio 
being often 4 to 1. But the effect of temperature is at 
present by no means properly worked out. 

One main result of these obseivations may be summed 
up in the statement that a gl.acier moves like a plastic 
body. The most nati r.il conclusion would be that ice is 
plastic. But this conclusion was for a long time ahliost 
universally rejected. Hand specimens of ice show no 
sign of plasticity to casual observation, and no doubt 
few people realized what very slow yielding under stress 
would account for the observed motion, bo the rigidity 
of ice was treated as an obvious fact. At any rate I have 
not come across any mention of careful experiments 
which failed to show plasticity within a few degiees of 
the melting-point. As will be seen below, however, such 
results might readily have been obtained on suitable ice. 

True plasticity, then, being rejected, some other ex¬ 
planation had to be found. The one generally adopted 
IS due to James Thomson. He proved theortticall) that 
the freezing-point of water is lowered by piessurc at the 
rate of o''0075 C. per atmosphere. This was afterwards 
verified experimentally by .Sir Wm. Thomson. The former 
held further that any kind of stress lowers the freezing- 
point. Now glaciers are believed to be throughout at or 
very near the temperature o" C. 1 hits the ice should melt 
at places where the stress is most severe, and an equal 
quantity should be formed elsewhere. There are .it 
least two difficulties in this explanation In the first 
place, the melting must absorb heat, and the woik done 
by pressure in the contraction of volume is quite an in¬ 
significant source of heat. So the temperature would be 
immediately lowered, and the process be brought to a 
standstill, before it had well commenced, unless heat 
were supplied by condurtion. Wlien we remember that, 
even when the stress is most severe, the melting-point is 
only lowered a few hundredths of a degree, and that there 
must be considerable distances between points of great 
stress when the ice melts, and points of little stress when 
it forms, it is difficult to believe that sufficient heat can 
be conveyed from one to the other to produce much 
effect. Some rough experiments I have made show ice 
to be a far worse conductor than any rock, and nearly as 
bad as wood. In the second place, it has yet to be 
proved that the mass of the glacier is permeated by 
water. Recent experiments by Prof. Ford (Anh. des 
Sciences Pkys., Geneva, July 1087) go far to show that 
the capillary fissures containing water are confined to the 
surface layer. 

But the point which I especially desire to bring out is 
that this explanation is confessedly only a way out of a 
dilemma. If glacier ice can be-shown in the laboratory 
to be plastic, the dilemma no longer exists, and there is 
no necessity to have recourse to any other eimlanatiou 
until it can be proved that the plasticity is insufficient, or 
otherwise fails to account for the observed facts. The 
existence of this plastic!^ in glacier ice wc claim to have 
established in our experiments last winter. 

The false plasticity due to mdting and regelation is 

' For fvill detult of tlw cxparlntnu hordn dtKribod m* o Papar by 
Joatn C. McConml and Dudley A. Kidd, nubllahed in the Royal S.^iety'e 
I'receedliwa, .Inne 1888 , 

* See Heim's " GletscherkuDle," published by Engethom, Stuttgart, itSs. 


put out of the question by operating at a temperature 
below even - o-'t C, for to lower the melting-point by a 
tenth of a degree requires a pressuie of thirteen atmo¬ 
spheres. If true plasticity is found at lower temperatures, 
It is impossible to deny its existen e at the melting-point 
Itself. And plasticity has been found several degrees 
below o' C. by many experimenters, such as Matthews, 
Bianconi, Aitken, Pfaff, Sc.’ Most of their experiments 
were m.ade on the bending of bars, in which case the 
stress IS too complicated to furnish any but live vaguest 
idea of the relation between strain and stress. Further, 
none of them dealt with glacier ice, for I do not include 
the experiments of Coutts Trotter, made at o' C. 

Matters were in this state when Ur. Main began his 
experiments at St. Moritz, the winter before last (Roy. 
Soc. Proc, vol. xlii. p. 329). A winter sojourn in the 
F.ngadine affords peculiar facilities for experiments of 
this nature. During December, January, and February, 
one can count on almost continuous frost. In a room on 
the north side of the house, with the window kept per¬ 
manently open, the temperature seldom rises above the 
freezing-point. Dr. Main vvished not merely to settle the 
question of the existence of plasticity, but also to deter¬ 
mine accurately its amount under various conditions of 
stress and temperature. He decided to apply tension. 
This has great advantages over other kinds of stress for 
purposes of accurate measurement, as it is comparatively 
easy to isol.tte from other stresses. Pressure, for instance, 
applied to the ends of a bar of ice makes it bend, and we 
have then a complicated set of stresses to deal with. And 
if the bar be so shoit and thick that bending is im¬ 
probable, the contraction to be measured becomes very 
small. There are, however, certain obvious inconve¬ 
niences in applying tension, viz the difficulty of getting a 
good grip of the ends of the bar of ice, and the constant 
risk of fracture. 

Mam used a mould for his ice, which turned out a 
round bar with a conical enlargement at one end, which 
would fit into a conical iron collar. A conical piece of 
ice fitting another collar was frozen to the other end of 
the bar of ice, and the tension was applied through the 
two collars. Accurate measurements of the distance 
between the collars were taken from lime to time. In 
this way he established the existence of plasticity in this 
kind of ice at all temperatures down to - 6’ C. It is 
to be noticed that the ice cones are sul^cted to both 
pressure and shearing stress, and some of the observed 
extension must have been due to the distortion of these 
cones : but that nearly all of it was due to pure tension 
in the bar he found by measuring the distance between 
marks on pieces of paper gummed on to the bar itself. 
In this last way he found the bar extended during three 
days at the rate of 0-02 mm. per hour per length of 
10 cm., while the temperature remained below - 2°. 

As his health prevented him from spending last winter 
at St. Moritz, he suggested that I should continue the 
experiments, kindly putting all his apparatus at my dis¬ 
posal. 1 should not have been able to carry out such an 
undertaking had I not been fortunate enough to secure 
the assistance of an able coadjutor in Mr. Kidd, on whom 
fell by far the greater part of the labour of experiment. 
We started, like, I believe, all investigators before us, 
under the impression that one piece of clear ice would do 
as well as another, no matter how it had been foiled. 
Thus it was merely owing to the difficulty of ot^niiw 
clear ice in the mould that we took our first experimental 
bar from a different source. We imagined that since 
Main had established the fact of extension under tension, 
all that was left was to determine its amount at various 
temperatures and under various tensions. So we were a 
good deal surprised by the behaviour of our first bar. It 
practically rofcised to stretch. We bad taken the pre- 
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caution of observing the extension of the bar proper by 
measuring the distance between two needles fixed in the 
bar near either end. We used a enthetometer in the first 
instance, but that generally unsatisfactory instrument was 
particularly untrustworthy in our circumstances, and the 
small extension we found may have been due to errors of 
reading. We applied, therefore, a system of light levers 
to the needles, which would indicate a very minute 
extension, though it was not well adapted to measure 
large extensions with accuracy. Under this far more 
severe test, the bar still maintained its ri^d character. 
Between two of the readings there was a slight extension 
of 0 044 mm. This we attributed to a sort of surface 
crack which we found in the bar after the experiment. 
With this trifling exception, the whole of the lengthening 
seemed to be caused by a gradual rise of temperature 
which took place. This supposition gave, indeed, a 
coefficient ouite concordant with the latest results ob¬ 
tained by others. Even without making any allowance for 
the rise of temperature, the mean rate of extension during 
six days was less than o'ooos mm. per hour per length 
of 10 cm,, about 100 times as small as Main had found. 
This enormous difference had nothing to do with either 
the temperature or the tension, for the former averaged 
about the same and the latter was slightly greater in our 
experiment. The cause evidently was to be sought in the 
nature of the ice itself, and we were not long in discovering 
a satisfactory explanation. 

Ice is, as is well known, a crystalline body, and its 
molecular structure is no doubt perfectly regular and 
definite so far as it is revealed by the polariscope or 
spectrometer. We have no reason to expect any bending 
of the optic axis or gradual change of the indices of 
refraction within any one crystal. Every piece of ice, 
therefore, is cither itself a single uniform crystal, or is 
built up of pieces, each of which is a single uniform 
crystal. Thus, bars of ice fall into two classes—homo¬ 
geneous and heterogeneous. Main's bars were hetero¬ 
geneous, ours was homogeneous. We concluded,therefore, 
that heterogeneous tee is plastic, luhiie homogeneous tee ts 
rigid; ana this conclusion was confirmed by subsequent 
experiment. 

It is gererally impossible to tell with the naked eye 
whether a piece of ice is heterogeneous or homogeneous. 
But a polariscope settles the question at once. We put 
together a rude form of polariscope in which the light 
from a sheet of white paper is reflected at an angle of 57' 
by a pile of three glass plates towards a Nicol prism 
held in the same framework. We generally turned the 
Nicol so as to make the field dark. Looking through the 
Nicol, and holding a bar of heterogeneous ice between the 
Nicol and the glass plates, some of the crystals would 
look dark, some light, and some, perhaps, coloured. If 
the crystals overlapped and interlaced much, the appear¬ 
ance was lery complicated ; but in any case it was easy 
to make out the line where the interface of any two 
crystals cut the surface of the bar. Our first bar was 
square, with the optic axis at right angles to two of the 
sides. It was about an inch thick, and it showed under 
the polariscope the coloured rings and black cross of a 
uniaxial crystal very well And these remained stationary 
and unbroken while the bar was moved parallel to itself 
across the field of view, showing that it was a single 
crystal. To obtain the ice we had put out a large bath 
of water in, as it happened, comparatively mild weather, 
and cut the bar from the ice formed at the top. The 
water was from the ordinary hotel supply, the same as 
had been used by Main. 

Glacier ice, as is well known, is markedly hetero¬ 
geneous, being composed of irregular lumps accurately 
fitting each other, each of which is a single crystal. 
These lumps are called in German Gletscherkorner, and 
\n French grains du glacier; so in English we may 
use the term glacier grains. They are found of all sizes, 


from that of a pea to that of a melon. But the average site 
diminishes rapidly as we follow a glacier upwards towards 
its source. At the surface of a glacier the ice is of course 
quite disintegrated b> the sun, and the original stnicture 
has vanished, and on the side of a crevftsse or in an 
ice cave where the clear ice is seen, the (grains arc fre¬ 
quently quite indistinguishable with the naked eye. But, 
if a fragment of this clear ice be exposed to the sun for a 
few minutes, the dividing surfaces of the grains come out 
very clearly through thin films of water being formed. 
Moreover, in each crystal a number of small disks 
appear, perhaps the tenth of an inch in diameter, with 
their planes at right angles to the optic axes. This 
peculiarity helps to mark off one grain from another. 

On account of this structure it was probable that 
glacier ice would prove to be plastic ; but « would have 
been extremely rash to repeat the mistake into which 
others had fallen, and deduce the properties of glacier 
ice from experiments on other ice. Fortunately, it was 
an easy matter to obtain access to a glacier. For the 
restaurant at the foot of the Morteratsch Glacier and the 
road thereto .are now kept open in winter, and the dis¬ 
tance from St. Moritz is only eight or nine miles. We 
procured some pieces from the natural ice caves, whence 
the stream issues at the foot of the glader, and sawed them 
into bars at our leisure. We tested threi bars, which put 
beyond a doubt the plasticity of glacier ice under tension. 
The rate of extension varied, however, in the most extra¬ 
ordinary manner in each bar, not merely with the tem¬ 
perature and the tension, but also with changes in the 
nature of the bar, due, .apparently, to the process of ex¬ 
tension Itself. To make the results obtained with different 
bars comparable, 1 shall give all the rates of extension in 
millimetres per hour per length of to centimetres. The 
first bar extended at a rate of from o'oi 3 mm. to 0 022 mm., 
the v,ariations being attributable to changes of tempera¬ 
ture. The second began at a rate of o'oi6 mm., and 
gradually slowed down till it reached at the same temper¬ 
ature a rate of o’ooaq mm., at which point it remained 
tolerably constant, except for slight temperature fluctua¬ 
tions, until the tension was increased by one-half. This 
brought the rate at once up to o-oi 10 mm. This increased 
rate in its turn showed a tendency to sink, more or less 
counterbalanced by a rising temperature. This piece of 
ice was under tension for twenty-five days, and extended 
altogether about 3 per cent, of its length. The third 
piece behaved in a very different manner. It began at 
the rate of 0012 mm., increased its speed, with the ten¬ 
sion nearly doubled, to 0026 mm., and stretched faster 
and faster, with unaltered tension, till it reached the ex- 
tr.iordinary speed of r88 mm. We put on a check by 
reducing the tension by one-third, whereupon the speed 
fell .at once to o’35 mm., and gradually declined to 
0043 mm. The lowest temperature reached during our 
experiments, except with the intractable bath ice, was 
with this specimen. For twelve hours the temperature 
never rose above - 9% and it piobably averaged - io°‘S. 
The tension happened to be very light—only i'45 kilos 
per sq. cm.; but the rate was easilv measurable. It was 
0 0065 nim. The arrangement of the grains in these bars 
was too complex for description. The size averaged, 
perhaps, that of a walnut. Nearly one-third part of the 
third piece was one crystal, which ran three-quarters of 
the length between the needles. 

Some, though not all, of the ice of the St. Moritz Lake 
is possessed of a curious structure. It is built up of 
vertical columns whose sections are of quite irre^ar 
shapes. The thickness of each column is not quite 
uniform ; still, the sides are nearly vertical. An average 
column IS about as thick as an ordinary pencil, and in 
length is only bounded by the depth of the clear ice— i.i. 
a foot or more. Each column is a single crystal, and the 
optic axes are generally nearly horizontal, though other¬ 
wise arranged at random. The columns become visible 
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to the naked eye when the ice begins to melt, and, if this 
melting is caused by sunshine, they often become quite 
detached and fall apart, 'rhe appearance presented on 
the lake when the ice melts in the spring is described as 
very curious. : The crackling of the breaking columns, 
when the loos^.ice drifts against (he shore, can be heard 
at some distance. It would be interestmg to learn if 
such columns have been noticed in England. (Prof. 
Heim informs I^e that he has found a columnar structure 
in lake ice in the Swiss lowlands, but the optic axes were 
all vertical) A few experiments we made on freezing 
water in a bath led us to attribute this structure to the 
first layer of ice having been formed rapidly—for example, 
in air below - 6° C. No doubt the nature of the first 
crystals formed settles the structure of all the rest of the 
ice. 

This lake ice afforded a capital opportunity for testing 
our notion that the crystals themselves are rigid, and 
that the apparent plasticity is due to some action sif the 
interfaces of the different crystals. We first tried a bar 
whose length was parallel to the columns. This was, 
really, trying to stretch a bundle of long thin crystals. 
We were able to measure an extension, but it was ex¬ 
cessively small, amounting to about o'i2 mm. on one 
side of the bar and 0*07 mm. on the other during 208 
hours, giving a meaa rate per hour per length of 10 cm. 
of 000046 mm. I do not believe that the crystals 
stretched by even this small amount. For those that 
were slightly inclined to the direction of pull would be 
pressed against their neighbours, there would be yielding 
at the interfaces, and consequent minute lengthening of 
the bar. We next cut a bar such that the columns ran in 
a slanting direction across it at an angle of about 45" to 
the length. The difference was very striking. The new 
bar stretched at a rate of 0 015 mm. per hour per length 
of 10 cm.,—more than thirty times as fast. 

Towards the end of the winter we determined to try 
the effect of pressure, and after some thought decided on 
the following arrangement, which proved in practice very 
satisfactory. We found in Dr. Main’s stock two sheets of 
thick plate glass, about 25 centimetres by 17. We laid 
one of these on the table, on it three pieces of ice, and 
on them the other glass plate. The three pieces were cut 
as nearly alike as possible, each being about an inch cube. 
So they were short and thick enough to preclude the 
likelihood of bending. They were arranged at the angles 
of an equilateral triangle g cm. in the side. Pressure was 
applied by means of a lever and weight at a point verti¬ 
cally over the centre of this triangle, so the pressure on 
each block of ice was the same. Measurements of the 
distance between the plates were t.iken with calipers at 
three points at the edge, so selected that it was easy to 
calculate from the measurements the contraction of each 
block. Our first experimental result was that the coefficient 
of friction of ice on glass is very small. The moment 
the weight was applied, the three pieces of ice shot out on 
to the floor. Afterwards this inconvenient tendency was 
held in check by freezing pieces of paper on to the ends 
of the blocks. 

Three pieces of glacier ice showed that this substance 
is just as amenable to pressure as to tension. The mean 
rates during five days were respectively 0035 mm., 0-056 
mm., and o'ooy mm. per hour per length of 10 cm. We 
could not discover any material difference between the 
three under the polariscope. They were all composed of 
smallish grains averaging perhaps 7 mm. in diameter,and 
all three were from the same lump. They were under 
exactly the same conditions of temperature, and under, at 
any rate nearly, the same pressure, and yet the second 
piece gave eight times as much as the third. Of course 
the arrangement of the interfaces was very complicated 
in both pieces, and it may have been much less favourable 
to distortion in the third, but it seems more probable that 
there was some obscure difference in the state of the 


interfaces. Bubbles, at any rate, seem to have had no 
bearing on the matter, for tlie third piece contained far 
the most, and the first piece the fewest. 

We next tried lake ice with the columns vertical. The 
mean rate of the three pieces during four days was o'ooi 
mm. per hour per length of 10 cm. This was only just 
perceptible to the calipers, and we think it may have 
been entirely due to the yielding of the films by which 
the paper was attached or to the same cause as in the case 
of tension. 

Our evidence for the rigidity of an ice crystal rests on 
three experiments. One of these was on a single crystal 
of the bath ice, and tension was applied ; and the other two 
on lake ice with the stress applied parallel to the columns : 
tension in the first case, pressure in the second. These 
showed that the plasticity of an ice crystal is either non¬ 
existent, or IS at any rate of a very different order of 
magnitude from that of ordinary heterogeneous ice. The 
optic axis in the first case was exactly at right angles to the 
stress, and in the two latter it was not very far from that 
position. It would have been perhaps more satisfactory 
if we had applied stress in other directions. But it seems, 
a priori, very unlikely that any homogeneous substance 
should be rigid in one direction and plastic in another, 
and in our Royal Society paper we have given more con¬ 
clusive reasoning to show that the rigidity must extend to 
the direction parallel to the axis. 

If a bar composed of a number of crystals of irregular 
shape stretches, while remaining compact, the crystals 
must necessarily change their shape. It is probable, 
therefore, that molecules separate themselves from one 
cryst.il, and moving across the interf.ice attach themselves 
to another. But to unravel the laws 'which govern the 
direction and rate of the motion of the molecules 
further experiment is necessary. Mr. Buchanan’s experi¬ 
ments, recently described in Nature (vol. xxxv. p. 608, 
xxxvi. p. 9), throw some light on the matter. They 
render it likely that a large part of the soluble impurities 
in the ice will be collected at the interfaces, and will keep 
a certain amount of water in the liquid state. This liquid, 
however, must be a very thin film, for it does not interrupt 
the optical continuity. If the thickness of the film were 
not small compared with a mean wave-length of light, 
there would be reflection, and the interface would be 
visible to the naked eye. Nevertheless an invisibly thin 
film might play a very important part in providing a 
mobile medium for the transmission of the molecules. 
According to Mr. Buchanan, the amount of liq^uid present 
would be roughly inversely proportional to the number 
of degrees below o” C. This law is very .accurate near 
o” C. With any one salt the amount of liquid at low tem¬ 
peratures would be rather greater than is given by the 
law. but at a certain temperature, the freezing-point of 
the ervohydiate of that salt, the liquid would completely 
solidify. According to Guthrie, the cryohydrato of CaCla 
freezesat -37 C, ofNaClat -22°, of Na,S04 at as high 
a point as -o''7. If this thin film of liquid be an essentia 
factor, ice should be perfectly rigid at a temperature low 
enough to freeze all the cryohydrates. On the other hand, 
the amount of liquid should become indefinitely great as 
zero is approached^ so that the plasticity might be expected 
to be very Largely increased when the air surrounding the 
ice rises above zero. We did not find this was the case. 
In a tension experiment on an icicle, the surrounding air 
for five hours was at about -f- o"'; C , and yet the rate of 
extension was not strikingly greater than it had been a 
few degrees lower. 

The temperature variations proper were so small com¬ 
pared with the irregular variations spoken of above, that 
It was difficult to secure any satisfactory measure of them. 
Still, 1 have a few figures to offer. In the case of the 
second piece of glacier ice, while at - 3 '5 the rate was 
0-0029 mm., two days before and two days afterwards it 
[ was about 010020 at -5’, and a few d.ays earlier 0-0013 
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at -8°. In the icicle, when the temperature variations 
seemed paramount, the rate at - 2’ was o'ooaS ; and at 
-o°'2, o 00,14. Under pressure the influence of tenapera- 
ture s-ccms much more powerful. In all three pieces 
of glacier ice the rate rose at - 3 to about ten times its 
value at — 5 . 

The effect of a change of tension was very striking. 
I append a list of all the cases which occurred. 

re of riftc : 


outer ends, and the other for the inner ends of the 
needles passing liiroi gh the ice. 


2 55 


) 3S5 


2 so 


oooiS to 
0 0075 .. 
o;ios(?)„ 

1-88 ” 


o 228 
0-3S 


IS uncertain owing to an accident It was 
. less, and may have been a good deal 


The o- 
certainly 

greater. i 

I think It will be interesting to describe the system of | 
levels which we found so effective in measuring small j 
extensions. It is shown in the figure <1 and 6 are ! 
sections of iho projecting ends of glass needles fixed in the | 
ice from 12 cm to 20 cm. apart , is a bent iron wire, ' 

“the indicator, 'hoohed to a wiie loop,//;, securely fastened 1 
to (»; /; IS a wooden lever suspended by a thread /«, which, 
owing to the counterpoise pulls the indicator up- ' 
wards with a thread f.isiuncd to a wire loop at c. The 
indicator is kept from using by the connecting fibre, a 
piece of stiff wire hooked at one end to the loop ir, , 
fastened to d, and at the other to a bend tf' in the mcii- I 
cator. The lower end of the indicator gives the reading ; 
on a paper millimetre scale /, gummed on to the mirror^. | 

The minor, of course, enables the observer to avoid i 
errors of parallax. The stand of the mirror is glued to : 
the lower collar. To appreciate the action of the levers, ; 
t'egard <1 for the monicnt us fixed, then lowering 6 through j 
a small distance /' will move / through a distance s = vr 
at right angles to ////, where v is the ratio of the distance 
tnf to the pel pendicular let fall from in on the line ,47/ ' 
produced if necessary. If ///;f be the pierpcndicul.ar to , 
when / IS in the middle of the scale, the multiplier v ; 
remains practically constant. This precaution was not | 
always taken, but allowance is made for the resulting In the following table is 

error. Two lever systems were requited, one for the I results:_ 

_ Summary. Fxlemion ExteiimenH. 



1 a summary of our 


Descnpium ol ^pevi 


n fwr lencth 


Tensi'-n, 


Bath ice uncorrected for temperature .. . 
,, corrected for temperature 

Mould ice . . 

Glacier ice A, maximum rate. 

,, minimum rate 

Glacier ice P, maximum rate 

Glacier ice C, ,, . 

,, minimum rate 

Glacier ice D, maxmium rate 

minimum rate. 

lowest temperature . . .. 


[.«ke ice, parallel columns . 

„ greater tension. 

Lake ice, obliqne to columns | ' 


Glacier ice F, ... . 
Glacier ice F . ... 
Glacier ice G . 


parallel to columns t B .. 


S4 days 
38 hours 


3 daps 
10 mins. 
16 hours 


7 days 


000028 

o-ocooo 

0048 


1-88 

00054 

00065 

'0'004I 

o'oois 

00 ^3 9 

0034 


16 „ O'OIO 

Compression Experimonts. 


- 4-5 

-’Vo? 




5 days 

ooil 

31 

-2-8 

- 60 

3 days 

0007 

’’ 



0 ’ 0 CO 2 j 

o'ocia ; 

37 

-3-9 

- 6-0 

. 

00018 
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(jiacier iccC is the fame piece as B, cut rather shorter. 
The rates of extenston given here are of course the mean 
of the rates observed on the two sidesof the bar, which were 
generally far from being equal. Sometimes the greater 
speed would fluctuate from one side to the other ; in other 
words, the bar would bend first one way then the other. 
In other cases ooe side would always extend faster, 
in glacier ice D the total extension of one face was 
2'9 mm., of the other 97 mni The breaking tension we 
found in the bath ice to be about 8 kilos per sq cm., 
but for obvious reasons we did not care to approach this 
limit too closely. One curious fact deserves notice. The 
icicle, which was built up of very small crystals, stietched 
very slowly ; while, on the other hand, the most plastic of 
our pieces of glacier ice contained one very large crystal. 
This may have been accidental, or it may have been due 
10 the impurities. The fewer the interfaces the greater the 
quantity of soluble salts at each. 

Let us compare the figures in the table with the plas¬ 
ticity actually observed in glaciers. Heim has collected a 
number of observations on the increase of velocity from 
the sides to the centre of a glacier. The most rap.d 
increase he mentions among the Alps is on the Rhone 
glacier on a line 2300 metres above the top of the ice-fall. 
At too metres from the western bank the mean yearly motion 
from 1874, to 1880 was I2'9 metres, at 160 metres from the 
bank it was 43'25 metres This gives an increase of\elcK.ity 
in each metre across the glacier of 0 00005S metre per hour. 
The stretching involved in, this distortion is shown in the 
paper to be greatest in a direction inclined at 45' to the 
direction of motion, and then to amount to ooo29inni. 
per hour per length of to cm. Hence the plasticity wc 
base found in hand specimens is amply sufficient to 
account for the distortion of a glacier, even without the 
aid of crevasses. 

It may be said that the term plasticity can not be 
properly applied to the property of ice that I have 
described, but there is no other convenient word. Further, 
It is quite poMible th.at sealing-wax and pitch may be 
built up of microscopic or ultra-mi:roscopic crystals, and 
that their plasticity is fundamentally similar to that of 
ice, the difference being merely one of scale. Helmholtz 
has suggested somewhere that ice, with iis definite and 
e.isily ascertainable structure, may furnish the clue to the 
solution of man\ difficult problems in the properties of 
matter. 

James C. McConnei. 


NOTES. 

At the annual meeting of the pBri* Academy of Sciences on 
riecember 24, the Bonlin Prize, awarded for perfecting the theory 
of the movement of a solid body, was awarded to Madame 
Sophia Kovalevsky, a professor at .Stockholm Univereily, and a 
lineal descendant of hlattliias Corvinus, King of Hungary from 
1458 to 1490. In astronomy, ihe Yalz Prize wa.s awarded to 
Mr. E. C, Pickering, and the Januen Prize to Dr. William 
Huggins. The Montyon physiology ptibe was divided between 
Mr. Augustu* D. Wolljr and M. Leon Fr^dA-ic. 

Dr. ScHWfciNFURTii has removed his residence from Cairo 
to Berlin. The German Government has plaeod at his disposal 
a house for the accommodation of bis Afoiaui collections, which 
after hit life-time will become the property of the State, but in 
iht meantioie reatnin in his choi^, tbc GonsnunMit meetiog 
all the expeases of their maiaienanom 

At present Dr, Schweinfurth it on his way to Arabia Felix 
for the purpose of making botanical collections in the ntountains 
of YenMn. Judging from what is known, of the limited but 
extremely peculiar flora of Aden, and from the specimens which 


Major Hunter, the assistant Resident at Aden, has trans¬ 
mitted toKcw from the interior, the results of D.-. Schweinfurth’s 
explorations are likely to be of the very greatest interest. 

A NEW part of the “ .Scientific Results of Prjevilsky’s Expe¬ 
ditions” ha.sjust been published by Prof. Ilertzen-lein It con¬ 
tains a dcsc.iption of the fishes, and is illuslr.i'cd by eight 
plates 

Dr. FRA.xrois, of the Science Faculty of Rennes, has been 
despatched, by the French Minister of Pubbe Instniction, to 
Tahiti, to investigate thoroughly corals and coral formations 
there. 

It is intended that the next gencril meeting of the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching shall he held at 
University College, Gower .Sireet, on January 19, 1889 The 
morning sit'ing, at which the Reports of the Council an 1 
the Comiiittecs will be read, and new officers and members 
elected, will begin .at Ham. Afier an aljournmcnt for 
luncheon at I p.m , ramibers will reassemble at 2 p m., 
when an address will be delivered by Prof Minchiii, of Cooper's 
Hill, on ” Ihe Vices of our Scientific Education.” 

I.Asi Friday, Mr. Mundella asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he was able to re nove the uncertainty and 
embarrassment of the provincial Colleges by publishing his 
scheme foi grants in aid ; and whether, in consideration of Ihe 
delay which had alre.ady taken place, and the pecuniary position 
of several Colleges, he would provide that the grants should 
take effect from January 1 next. In reply, Mi. Goschen said 
he was not able to make any statement as to the particulars of a 
scheme f >r grants in- aid to University Colleges in the provinces. 
In any case it would not be possible for the grants to take effect 
from January t riext, as they would be included in the Estimates 
f ir the financial year 1889-92, nor could the grants be of such 
am SUMS as to retrieve the position of any College in senou-s 
flnanaal embarrassment. Government grants, though they would 
be a valuable addition, could 10 no case be, and were not intended 
to Le, an effective substitute for local contributions, which must 
always bear the greater share of the burden. Wiih resjiect to 
Ihe scheme in general, Mr. Goschen was anxious to state that 
any delay which hail arisen was due enl rely to the number and 
importance of the subjects competin-j for the al tendon of the 
Government during the session. The Governnient regarded 
grants to local Colleges as a step of great importance, and pos- 
I sibly of far-reaching effects. It was absolutely impossible to 
propose a scheme without the most careful consideration of its 
bearings, more especially the proportions and the cundiiions on 
which smy assistance from Imperial funds should be given to 
local institutions for higher-ciais education, it was not from 
any neglect of the matter, but rather from their sense of its 
cxircinc importance, that the Government had not been able to 
formulate their proposal, although they hoped to do so at a very 
early date. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Senate of the Sydney University 
it avas announced that the Hon. William Macleay, bc'sides pre 
tenting to the University his valuable museum of natural history, 
which comprises specimens from til the Australian colonies, New 
Guinea, and the various groups of islands in that quartet of the 
globe, has oho ghtun the sum of £6<xx) to endow a curatorship 
for that mu cum. 

We learn from Scunce that Mr. J. W. Osborne, of Washing¬ 
ton, the ssuO-kBowa invumorof photo-lithography, has ptownted 
to the Uaited Stalas Natkmal Museum and to the Art Musuuaa 
in Boston bis large and vohtable collection of proofs and speci¬ 
mens iUustiatife of the development of photo-niechamcal priat- 
ing. All the importunt end typical processes are fully represented 
In eadi hy spedmetn collected by Mr. Osborne in the ait centres 
of BUirope and America, and include the works of all who have 
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in any measure achieved success in the graphic arts. As soon 
as it can be properly classified, the collection intended for the 
National Museum will be exhibited in the section of graphic 
arts. Mr. Osborne’s contribution, the Museum authorities 
assert, has laid a substantial foundation for an exhaustive col¬ 
lection of kindred productions under Government auspices at 
Washington. 

M. Bialoveski, of Oostnamenogorsk, Western Siberia, 
writes to us to suggest that an international journal of geology 
is greatly needed. Geology, as be points out, is making con¬ 
tinual progress, and the number of investigators steadily in¬ 
creases. It is difficult for students to keep up with the advance 
of the science, since many important communications are con¬ 
tributed to periodicals which are not generally accessible. An 
international journal, our correspondent thinks, would supply 
exactly what is wanted. He suggests that it should be edited 
in some great centre, such as London or Paris, and that the 
language adopted should be either Latin or English. The 
question might perhaps be discussed with advantage at the next 
meeting of the International Geological Congress. 

The geological history of the Caspian depression is the 
subject of a remarkable article, by N. AndrusolT, in the Novem¬ 
ber number of the Jsvtstia of the Russian Geographical Society. 
All that is known about the geological structure of the Caspian 
depression and the surrounding highlands has been turned to 
account by the author, and he carefully distinguishes between fact 
and hypothesis. He gives, first, a condensed but well-conceived 
description of the Caspian Sea ; then he analyzes the geological 
structure of the Great Balkhans in the TranKaspian region, the 
two parts of the Caucasus—Western and Ea-tem—and the 
mountains of the Crimea. He comes to the conclusion tliat the 
upheaval of the Crlmea-Caucasus-Balkhan system began after 
the Jurassic period in the Crimea, and was continued through the 
Chalk period. A considerable raising took place during the 
earlier parts of the Tertiaij period, and the Miocene epoch was 
characterized by subsidences, especially in the south. Great 
changes in the relative altitudes of the region followed after the 
Sarmathian period. Then he sharply separates the two parts of 
the Caspian Sea—the shallow northern part, and the deep ' 
southern part—which originated in different ways, and at different 
epochs. The history of the basin during the Tertiary period is 
treated in detail. The want of data for reconstituting it in 
full is indicated with great precision, but a map is given to 
show approximately the extensions of the sea during the 
periods after the middle Pliocene period. Finally, the fauna 
of the Caspian (a full list of which, including 187 species, is 
given), and its bearing upon the question, as well as its probable 
origin, are discussed. The paper is so important that we hope 
it may soon be translated into English. 

The same number of the hveslia contains a paper on the 
earthquake of May 27, 1887, at Vyernyi (already described 
in Nature) ; a note on the geodctical connection of Spain with 
Algeria, by General Slebnitzky (with a map) ; and a note, by A. 
Zolotareff, on the surface and population of Persia. Measured on 
Petermann's map, the surface of Persia appears to be 29,986 
square geographical miles, while the probable population is taken 
at 6,ooo,cx3o. Two instructions, one for observations on shifting 
sands, and another for meteorological obsei vations by travellers, 
arc issued in the same number by the Council of the Society. 

In his Annual Report, lately issued, the President of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, presents a very interesting 
account of the work done at that admirable institution daring 
the past year. The instruction given has never, Dr. Gilman 
thinks, been more quickening and successful, nor has the progress 
of literary and scientific undertakings, in charge of the principal 
teachers, ever been more satisfactory. During the year there 


has been a noteworthy advance in the facilities for the study of 
astronomy, theoretical and practicah There bos also been a con¬ 
siderable increase in the number of students attending astro¬ 
nomical lectures. In the department of physics the new physical 
laboratory justifies the expectations whi^ ledtoitsconatru^on ; 
it not only affords increased facilities for instruction, but enables 
investigations to be carried on with greater efficiency. The only 
cause for anxiety with regard to this University is the loss of 
income from the stocks which were given to it by its founder. 
Strenuous efforts are about to be made to provide new sources of 
revenue, and there ought to be no doubt as to their success. 

The peninsula of Florida contains innumerable isolated 
ponds varying from a few square rods to many square miles in 
area. Many of these are simple hollows filled with rain-water, 
without any connection with other waters. Some of them arc on 
high ground, where no flood can establish temporary connection 
with other waters, through which fish might be admitted. The 
smaller ones often dry up entirely in seasons of drought, yet 
when filled with water they do not seem to be behind their 
neighbours in population. They all swarm with fish. For 
instance, at Orange Heights, in Eastern Alachua County, 
which is one of the most elevated regions of the State, as is 
plainly shown by the radiating streams which rise in that 
vicinity, there is a small pond on the top of the highest eleva¬ 
tion in all that region. Mr. Charles B. Palmer, who records 
these facts in Site nee, says he has twice known this pond to be 
dry, yet it now contains an abundance of small fish. “How 
have they been preserved from destruction,” asks Mr. Palmer, 
“and whence came the original stock ?” 

The Times says that the collection of Salmonidii ova has 
been made on a large scale this season at the Midland Counties 
Fish Culture Establishment, Malvern Wells, and Mr. William 
Burgess, its founder and proprietor, has laid down for Incuba¬ 
tion large quantities of eggs. Arrangements have been made 
for rearing such an extraordinary number of fish that the 
hatcheries are being taxed to their uttermost. Eggs will 
be received and hatched out, free of charge, for public 
bodies. The acclimatization of the American whitefish, 
CoregvnHS albus, is to be attempted by Mr. Burgess, with the 
co-operation of the United States Fish Commissioners, who have 
expressed their willingness to forward consignments of the ova of 
this valuable food-fish, which is held in high favour in A merica. 
In order to carry their naturalization to a successful issue, special 
habitats have been provided of great size and depth, while all 
that is necessary to their existence has been furnished. The 
operations of last season have resulted in an extensive distribu¬ 
tion of fish in various l.akes and other waters in this country. 
Coarse fish, such as |>erch, tench, carp, .and roach, have been 
propagated artificially by Mr. Burgess with a success that has 
induced him to increase his labours in this direction by enlarging 
his establishm cat. 

The Minister for Agriculture in Victoria announces that the 
Government will probably select some land on which to build 
an institution where attention will be paid to vine-growing 
solely, under the control of the Central Board of Viticulture. 

The northern limits of the culture of the vtlkworm are being 
steadily extended. Experiments made last summer at Astrakhan 
showed that it could easily be carried on at the month of the 
Volga. Notwithstanding the age of the mulberry-trees, which 
were planted at Astrakhan thirty-five years since, the results of 
the experiments proved satisfactory, and 30,000 cocoons were 
received this year. 

We have on several occasions drawn attention to the progrew 
of the meteorological service in Queensland since Mr. C. L. 
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Wragge undertook it« reorganintion about two years ago. We 
learn, however, from the Adelaide Evtniug Journal, that at the 
recent Meteorological Conference at Melbourne serious objec¬ 
tions were made to the issue of intercolonial weather forecasts 
from the central office at Brisbane, and that a resolution was 
passed to the effect that no forecast should Be telegraphed from 
one colony to another. It is evident that if this proposal were 
carried out, it would practically check the advance in weather 
prediction which it has been Mr. Wragge’s aim to foster, and 
the suggested alteration was, naturally, strenuously opposed by 
Mr. Wragge. The success of the service in Queensland ts 
greatly due to the co-operation of the Post and Telegraph 
Departments, observations being taken at every station m the 
colony. Mr. Wragge proposes to establish other stations in the 
far north and west districts, and to examine the clim.atological 
factors of the stations generally, with the view of the cultivation 
of wheat in Central Queensland as profitably as m South 
Australia. 

Wb have received from Prof. C. Wagner. Director of the 
Observatory of Kremsmunster, a discussion of the rainfall and 
thunderstorms at that place ; the paper contains some interesting 
results, especially with regard to thunderstorms. The Observa¬ 
tory is situated in lat. 48” 4' N., and long. 14° 8’ E. (in Austria), 
and possesses a very long series of observations, dating back to 
1763, The older series, from 1763-1851, have been discussed 
in vol. i. of the Vienna Jahrbuch, 1854. The first rain-gauge 
was erected in April 1820, so that Prof, Wagner is able to 
publish the observations for each month of the years 1821-87, 
one of the longest periods existing, yet he finds that the period is 
too short to determtne with accuracy the range of the rainfall for 
single months. The average yearly amount is 38 "5 inches. The 
greatest falls occur in July, the least in February, and there is a 
second maximum in November. It would appear that the rain¬ 
fall has increased latterly : dividing the senes into two periods. 
It is found that the average number of rainy days from 1821 
to 1850 is I23’4, and from 1851 to 1887, I42'8 days. The 
thunderstorm observations are given for each month since 1802. 
The average number of storms yearly is 35 ; they occur mostly 
in June and July. During the whole eighty-six years only one 
storm occurred in December. The author gives the daily and 
yearly range according to the direction of the storms, and also 
the daily range without reference to direction. The-e tables 
show a regular period of frequency. The maximum occurs from 
4h.-5h. p.m., the number then decreases until yh. p.m , and 
from 7h.-8b. there is a second maximum. A third maximum 
also occurs from ih.-2h. a. m. He also investigates the possible 
influence of the moon on the frequency of the storms, and finds 
(as has before been observed at Prague) that a maximum occurs 
at the times of the full moon and last quarter. The same fact 
shows itself when the series is divided into two sets. 

A SHOCK of earthquake was felt at Tashkent, on November 28, 
at It.40 a.m. 

The Caucasian papers give the following details as to the 
earthquakes which were felt at Kars and the neighbouring region 
in September last. The first shock was felt at Kars on Septem- 
23) at 3.25 a.m. ; it reached its maximum intensity on the 
high left bank of the Kars River, where several crevices appeared 
in the barracks of Mukhlis, while on the right bank of the river, 
which is flat and low, it was felt with much less intensity. The 
direction of the earthquake was from south-west to north-east. 
The second and third shocks were felt at 6 and at 9.30 a.m. re¬ 
spectively. They were feeble, and were followed, at 3.20 p.m., by 
a much stronger shock, which lasted for about five seconds, and 
had the same direction. A new shock followed at 8.25 p.m.; 
it had the same direction, but the undulatory movement of the 
soil was also accompanied by vertical shocks. The direction of 
the undulatory movement of the soil seems to have taken 


a more northern direction in the next shock, which was 
felt at 11.20 p.m. Several shocks followed during the night 
and the next morning, and a very strong shock, lasting for about 
ten seconds, was felt on the next day at 2.35 p.m. ; its direction 
was, first, towards the north-north-east. A vertical shock soon 
followed. Crevices appeared in most buildings, and several 
houses in the Armenian village Tchighirgan were destroyed. 
Strong shocks followed at 10.5 and at midnight. On Septem¬ 
ber 13, the earthquake was continued by several slight shocks and 
a strong one at 9 am. ; next day, there was a slight shock at 11.25 
a.m. This was almost vertical; but an improvised seismometer 
shows a deflection of the point towards the north. In the Ghel 
division of the Ardahan district, the same shocks were felt, 
and had more serious consequences. In the villages of Altun- 
bulack, Iloshtuibcnt, Plor-mori, Mehkcrek, Shaki, Tondash, 
Kalpikor, and Kundun-su, mo.st houses were destroyed. Five 
persons were killed. 

At the lad meeting, November 16, of the Russian Geographical 
Society, D. N. Ostrovski made an interesting communication 
upon the I.apps. Their numbers are estimated at 28,000, of 
whom 25,000 are living in the territories of Sweden and 
Norway, and the remainder in Russia and Finland. Almost 
all the Lappa who live in Sweden are nomads; those who 
stay in Norway are half nomadic. Those of Finland are all 
settled, and some of them even have no reindeer ; a school was 
opened for them last year. Sea fisheries are their chief occupa¬ 
tion. At the end of the summer they fish in the lakes in the 
interior of the Koha peninsula, and in the winter they stay in 
their small houses (/«/r) in the neighbourhood of the marshes 
covered with moss, where their reindeer obtain food. Their 
settlements spread m Norway only as far as the 62nd degree of 
latitude, but in Finland they go as far north as Lake Enare. 
Their former dwelling-places were farther south, but they were 
compelled to migrate northwards by the Finns, who steadily 
extend their settlements in this direction, clear the forests, and 
take the best grazing-grounds. The folk-lore of the Lapps 
is full of traditions about their struggles with the Finns. The 
opinion formerly entertained as to their dying out is not quite 
exact, although it is true that the Lapps arc being steadily 
absorbed by the Finns. A rich collection of photographs, and 
samples of various domestic implements, and of the dress of the 
I.apps, have been brought in by M. Ostrovski. 

A cORJtESPONnENT, writing from Glasgow, describes the fol¬ 
lowing incident, an account of which was given to him by an eye¬ 
witness. It occurred at Dumbarton on Friday, the 17th inst. 
A hare came across the marsh or common there, on to the em¬ 
bankment of the River Levon, near the slaughter-house at present 
being erected. At the same lime a man came along the embank- 
inent of the river, making for the new building. The hare, seeing 
her escape cut oft' by the man on one side, and by the workmen 
at the building on the other (she might have escaped across the 
marsh, the way by which she came, a, she did not seem to be 
pursued), took to the water and swam across. But, unfortun¬ 
ately, at the opposite side her landing was barred by another 
man. When she saw the danger, she turned, and made for the 
point she came from, but the man walking along the embank¬ 
ment had by this time come up, and was awaiting her return. 
On approaching the bank, and seeing that escape was hopeless, 
the hare gave up, and made no further effort. The man then 
stepped into the river, and getting hold of her, extinguished any 
life that was left. “ Is it a common occurrence,” asks our cor¬ 
respondent, "for the hare to take to the water? I never read 
or heard of it before.” 

Dr. Croll, F.R.S., has just completed a volume on " Stellar 
Evolntion and its relations to Geological Time.” It will be 
published immediately. 
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A THIRD edition of the well-known " Orient Line Guide,” by 
the Rev. W. J. Lofiie, hni been issued by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. The abandonment of the Cape route, as the editor points 
out, has left room for expanded notices of plac.-s hardly men¬ 
tioned in former etlitions. The whole plan of the volume has 
accor lingly lieen changed. In its present form the work con 
tains a continuous narrative of a voyage from London to 
Australia, broken only by a journey home from Naples, and by 
various interesting excursions. In the accomplishment of this 
difficult task Mr. Loftie has received aid from wveral eminent 
writers, whose contributions add largely to the value of the 
book. 

The “ Record of the ExcurMons of the Geologists’ Associa¬ 
tion—1860 to 1884,” which has been prepared by Mr. T. V. 
Holmes, F.G.S., is now ready for the press, but it will not be 
printed until a sufficient number of sub-criptions have been 
promised. The work w ill consist of over 500 pages, and contain 
accounts of all the sections and districts visited by the Associa¬ 
tion down to the end of 1884, with the illustrations (sections, 
&c.), which have from lime to time appeared in the Circulars 
and Proceedings. 

Tut Gamble Pnm Med.d at Girlon College has been awarded 
to Mill Marion Greenwood, certificated student of Girton 
College, for an essay on “The Digestive Process in certain 
Simple Organisms—Amoeba, Actinosphserium, and Hydra." 

“ M. F.” has sent to the Tiittfs a list of sixty-nine diflerent 
species of wild (1 iwers which have been found in blossom during 
the present month in the neighbourhood of Hardingham, Norfolk. 
" This fact,” he says, “ is no doubt partly accounted for by the 
unusual mildness of the season, but it also sjieaks well for the 
climate of the eastern counties, which ha.s been given, I think, 
a worse character tliaa it deserves. I can vouch for all the 
flowers being genuinely wild, as they have, without exception, 
been gathered by roy sisters or myself. Among the most re¬ 
markable are poppy, white ox-eye, strawberry, pimpernel, 
primrose, and field scabious.” 

The Report of the Director of the Colombo Museum for the 
past year says that the Reports which liave been written by him 
on the collection of snakes, li/nrds, and frogs have been printed, 
and that on the birds is m the press. The Report on the 
monitors and skinks is finished, but is yet in manuscript. A 
Report has also been written on the butterflies, to the end of 
Nymphalidw, aad on the moths to the end of Bombycides. 
These two latter are not to be printed for the present, for it is 
hoped that the notes will be supplemented ; and it is suggested 
that the classification and nomenclature be made the same as 
those adopted in De Niccville’i book on the butterflies of 
India, wbkh will soon be published. The difficulties met by 
the Dliector in the formation of a collection have been many. 
The entAmologicsl spedmeas have been with difficulty pre¬ 
served irons the atlocks of liingns and mitea. A strong solution 
of craosoie and beniene was found to be perfectly useless, but 
sponges soadied in citroneHa oil and placed in the cases have 
been foirljr siutoMsfaL At piaaeat, the mode of treotme^ in 
the Museum is a* follows. WlMn the insect i» romoved from 
the tetting>bDaed, its body is bathed in btnzene, and if this does 
not keep the mites away, the bath is renewed ; in cbm of 
fungus, the inaact is to«diiid with a solution of carbolic add in 
benzme, and. as has bean just mentiooed, sponges soaked in 
the best citronellaoil are always kept in the cates. That this 
method is effective is shown by the fact that there are specimens 
in the collections for the past fiffeen or twenty years which have 
been treated in this way, and are now free from attuks. During 
the past year a great improvement has been made in the trans¬ 
portation of insects to the Moieum. A layer of naphthaline is 


put at the bottom of tins, such as are used for tobacco and 
butter, then a layer of cotton-wool it spread over this, then a 
layer of insects, and so on till the tin is filled with altcroate 
layers of wool and insects. By this means the Insects ara kept 
relaxed for upwards of a fortnight, and there is thus time to 
despatch them from any part of the island to Colombo. This 
plan is far superior to that formeily in use by insect-boxes, 
setting-boards, and all the other necessary apparatus which were 
carried from place to place at great trouble and expense, Mr. 
llaly hopes to establish stations throughout the island, from 
which insects may be sent from time to time to Colombo. In 
searching for marine fauna, Mr. Haly found that the dredge 
employed by naturalists in Europe U almost useless in Ceylonese 
boats ; but one similar to that used by Prof. Agaisiz in Ihs Gulf 
of Mexico, with lighter arms than the common European one, 
and with perfectly flat scrapers, answered very well. Some fossil 
crabs from Kudiivelli have also been collected during the past 
year. In other departments the Museum has been enriched by 
various rare and interesting specimens. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Ring-tailed Conti (.Vini/n rii/a) from Per¬ 
nambuco, presented by Mr. J \V. Bell ; a Blue-fronteil Amazon 
(C>itj'soUs usUva) from Brazil, presented by Miss Hayes ; three 
Common Partridges (/In/ij-riwr/r/), Biitish, presented by the 
Rev. E. T. Scott ; two Moonsh Geckos (roreii/o/a tmun/an ca) 
from the South of France, presented by Masters F. and O. 
Warburg: an Egyptian Cat [Felts chan^), a Paradoxure {Petra- 
sp. inc.) from India (?), two Long-'ailed Fowls [Callus 
elonustuus var.) from Japan, deposited ; a Vellow-footcd Rock 
Kangaroo (Petroga’e xanl/iofits), born in the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

M\dr\s Mexihian Circle Ouse (Vations, i '65, 1866, 
1867.—We have recently received from the Director of the 
Madras Olwervatory, the “ Results of the Observations of the 
Fixed Stars made wilh the Meridian Circle at the Government 
Observatory, Madras, in the Year- 1865, i860, and 1867.” and 
arc glad to see by its appearance that Mr. Pogson is con¬ 
tinuing Iris efforts to remedy the most deplorable delay which 
has attended the publication of the observations made under 
his care. The present volume is in continuation of the one 
which appeared a year and a half ngo, and which contained 
the results for the years 1862-64. The instrument employed 
and the class of objects observed were the same as in the three 
earlier years; the objects selectetl being the moon and moon 
culminators. Mars and companion-stan, minor planets, the 
brighter stars down to the fifth magnitude, and as many un¬ 
named stars as possible below i2o'’JLP.D., and not fainter than 
the eighth magnitude. The present and preceding volumes 
have been confined to stellar observations, and these are given 
separately for each year in the twofold forn of star-ledger and 
annual catalogue. The Star Catalogue will follow at Uie con¬ 
clusion of the publication of the results for the separate years, 
and It is hoped that it may be succeeded by a volume of planetary 
and cometary rtsults. Very little interest or valoe now attaches 
to these sadly overdue volumes of annual results, except as an 
indication that the evil of delayed publicaion is now really 
rec Utilized, and as aff rding a hope that the one really naefiu 
worit, the General Star Ca'.a’ogne, may soon appear. It is but 
due to Mr. Pogson, however, to remember ^at his posithm is 
one which hns presented many dUfieuhics, seeing that he hod, 
os hestaSH in the present yiima*, “no Eueomoo. atsistanoe, 
and too iiwdeqiiate a staff of ootieea even to admit of duplicate 
calculatieoa.” 

Cowrr riJ8# e (Barnard, Septe-viwr a).— One of the peni- 
tions from which Dr. Becker computed the hyperbolic orbit for 
this coaaet (Nature, November 29, p. 114J w been found to 
be in error, as compared with neighbouring obiervationa al 
much at 13" hi decfinatioiu and frM normal placm bavilw Mf|) 
formed a parabola is found to satisfy them well ‘ibe foUowlag 
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elements and ephemeris are by Dr. A. Uerberich {Ash. Nach., 
No._ 2867) 

T *1889 January 31-23814 Berlin M.T. 
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The brightness at discovery is taken .as unity 
Dr. Copeland {Bnn Eih! CinnUr, No. 165) .anticipates 
that, though the computed brightness is detreasing, the intrinsic 
brightness uill increase until the beginning of February. Dr 
Cn|,>elnnd also announced, in a paper read I eforc the Royal 
Astronomical .Society at its last meeting, that the spectrum of 
the carbon bands had become decidedly moie conspicuous lately 
than when the siwctrum of the comet wa.. first observed. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1888 DECEMBER 30 -1889 JANU.iRY 5. 
/ pOR the reckoning of time the civtl day, commencing at 
' ^ Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 


At Cttenwich an Pccemlier 30 

Sun rises, Sh. 8m. ; souths, I2h. 3m. 3-2S. ; sets, 158 sSm. 
right asc. on meridian, i8h. 40 5m. ; decl. 23’ S’ S 
Sidereal Time at Sunset, 22 h. 36m. 

Moon (New on January 1, 2ih.) rises, 4h. 55m.; souths, 
9h. 56ra. ; sets, I4h. gm.: right - “ - - -j- 

16I1. 13-im. i decl. 17' 16' S. 

PIsMl. Ri sa Seuilit. S 




Mercury.. 8 26 . 

Mars ... 10 18 . 
Jnpker ... 6 52 . 
.8atum ... 19 25*. 
Uranus... i 20 . 
Neptune.. 13 31 . 


■ J 5 5 ° 

• '9 35 
. 19 46 

• 14 46 


• 18 45’4 • 
. 21 3S’2 
. 21 398 . 
,. 17 26-1 . 
■ 9 29-4 • 

. 13 210 • 
3 52 5 


22 50 S. 
IS 58 N. 
7 52 S. 
18 29 N. 

o thill of the preceding evening and the eetting 


i883 

Dec. h. 

31 ... 14 
31 ... I6 

.889 


2 ... 2 


2 ... 13 
4 ... 22 


Jupiter in conjunction with and 2' ii'south 
of the Moon. 

Sun at least distance fr^m the Earth. 


Total eclipse of the Sun : not visible in the 
United Kingdom, but Will be seen generally 
over the continent of North America. 

Mercury in conjunction with and 2' 34' sotiih, 
of the Moon. ' 

Venus in conjunction with and o' 40' south 

Mars in conjunction with and 2* 4' north 
of the Moon. 


Ma*mr-Sk<nmrs. 

K.A. DaeL 

From Cancer.lao ... N. ... Swift ;'bsight.- 

Near 9 Ursm Majorb ... 14a ... 56 N. ... Very swift ; shoit. 

The QuoAran'iih .228 ... 53 N. ... January 1-3. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

In a paj^ci (accompanied by a map) in the last number 
of tin- I’liK-eedings of the Royal tieographical Society, we 
are told by the amhoi. Captain Langen, that ihe Key, 
or Kc, Islands deiive their name from the native wo'd Ke 
tproii K.iy), wlm-li signifies “What do yon say’" The 
native tiadilion uins th.it when Macassar traders hist landed 
ihere, and iiiquiicd in the Malay tongue after the name of the 
land they had <el foot on, the Key names answered “Kay? ’ 
which expre-sion was mistaken by the questioners for llie name 
of the isbands ; and under this name, wliicli lia.s licen changed 
into “Key,” or “ Ke,” we find them on chans of the East 
Indian Aichipelago The islands are very mcoriectly laid down 
on all nautical charts, and faptain Latigen’s brother has t.aken 
great pains in diawing up a map according to his own suivey, 
which IS given in illustration of the paper. The group con¬ 
sists of two larger islands, of which the westerly one bears the 
name of Nuhu-roa, or Little Key, and the easterly one Ju-ud, 
01 Great Key. surrounded by n number of smaller islands. 
Theic is no doubt that Great Key is geologically much older 
than Little Key and the other sm rounding islands ; it possesses 
elevations of from 2000 to 3000 feel, whilst Liltle Key and the 
other islands aie very low. Great Key principally consists of a 
loeky and volcanic formation, whereas Little Key and the sur¬ 
rounding islands aie formed of coral and iiiterveined by flint 
and quartz. The traveller will find oa the highest inland eJeva- 
lions of I.iltle Key (200 feet) shells of various species, greatly 
damaged through long exposure to wind and weather. 
.About thirty-five years ago, according to the most re¬ 
liable chiefs. Little Key was raised out of the sea daring 
the shocks of a severe earthquake, allended by a tidal 
wave; since then no earthquakes occurred until 18S4, m the 
month of April. The memlicrs of the European settlement 
report that the day opened sultry and stifling, the sun shone till 
about 9 a.m., when the sky became overcast, and at 10 a.ra. the 
first shock was felt, which caused our s.iw’-mill, ihen in course of 
erection, to sway to and fro. No sooner had ihc workmen felt 
this first shock than they rushed out of the building, and after a 
short lapse of lime two more slight shocks were fell, but 
f riunalely without doing any serious damage. About half an 
hour’s walk eastward from Doelab, is an extinct crater, filled with 
fresh water, of a great depth, and of a veiy dark blue colour. 
Every island belonging to the Key group is cjvereil, down to the 
water's edge, with dense tropical jungle, gigantic creepers wind¬ 
ing themselves from one tree to another, thus forming a dose 
network and great impediment to Unveiling. These fbresis con¬ 
tain choice kinds of limber, which formed one of the principal 
inducements for the establishment of the present German 

Th» Hon. F. T. Gregory, the well-known .Australian traveller, 
died some weeks ago at his residence in (Queensland. He was 
one of the earliest settlers in Western Australia, where he re¬ 
mained for upwards of thirty years. So far back as 1846, he 
head^ an Expedition to explore the country around the Swan 
River, and in 1857 he was engaged in exploring the northern 
coast of Australia. In this latter journey ha discovered the 
A-hburton and Forlescue Rivers. He also drew up a geological 
map of Western Auslralin. He went from the latter colony to 
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Queensland, where he remained till his death, occupying many 
public posts, the last that he tilled being that of Postmaster- 
General. Some years .ago he received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE TO MANURING.^ 


'T'HE low average yield of wheat in Australia, of some 8 
^ bushels per acre, appears to be due in a great measure to 
defective cultivation. Victoria, however, enjoys a more promising 
soil, and in the little pamphlet before us, 15 to 18 bushels of 
barley are given as probable yields of this cereal on unmanured 
land. It has frequently been observed that the most worn out 
soils resiHind with the greatest effect to the application of 
fertilizers, and in .agreement with this principle we hnd that by 
the use of artificial manures, the 15 bushels is converted into 50, 
and the 18 bushels into 47. Such results could not happen upon 
a well-cultivated English farm. The law of the land with 
reference to its condition appears to be that the higher it is in 
degree of fertility the greater is the difficulty of producing 
further increments of produce. This is really a crux in English 
farming. Every succeeding bushel is wrung out of the soil at a 
greater cost than the last, and this constitutes one of the most 
difficult problems in connection with high cultivation. Now, in 
a country like Australia, or even like many of the Slates of 
America, this difficulty does not as yet exist, and the land is able, 
according to Mr. Pearson, to answer with extraordinary alacrity 
to the application of fertilizers. This is the only way in which 
we can account for the statement made in the pamphlet in 
question, and for the fact that it is thought worthy of being 
published by the Government at Melbourne. Profits of 145 and 
of 215 per cent, from artificial dressings are somewhat startling, 
but we are not disposed to dispute their )x>s$ibility, Su^ 
results are not entirely beyond our experience, on worn out soils, 
when the crop is apparently entirely due to applications of dress¬ 
ings, We have seen on such soils a miserable crop on the portion 
left unmanured and a good crop on the plots liberally treated, 
and this, of course, is parallel to the cases cited in Victoria. 

The merit in Mr. Pearson’s suggestions lies not so much in 
their originality as in their practical utility. We are familiar 
with the wants of plants for nitrogen, potash, lime, and phos¬ 
phoric acid j and there is nothing new in the idea of a “complete 
manure.” But the suggestion that manures should be carefully 
compounded for experimental purposes, properly labelled, and 
sent out by well-known firms, subject to Government control, is, 
if not novel, at least enterprising. These manures are labelled ns 
follows: C. for cereals, L. for Leguminosm, R. for root crops ; 
and ore accompanied with simple directions for their proper 
application. 

Plots one-fortieth of an acre in extent are recommended, and 
full directions for their measurement are supplied thus:— 


( 9 feet wide, the length taken should be 121 feet. 

If the lands 110 ,, ,, „ ,, „ „ 109 „ 

measured from ii ,, „ .. 99 „ 

the middle of ’ 12. „ „ 91 ,, 

one furrow to ,13 ,, „ „ ., „ „ 84 „ 

the middle of 15 links ,, ,, ,, ,, i chain67 links, 

the next be 1 16 ,, „ ,, „ „ i „ 56 „ 


&c.. 


&c., 


47 


Nothing could well be simpler or more calculated to enlist the 
sympathies of agriculturists. With properly mixed, weighed, 
and labellerl bags, neatly turned out by good firms, and 
controlled in composition by the Agricultural Department, and 
with simple rules for measuring off plots, and with directions 
for carrying out these simple experiments—what more could a 
farmer want ? 

In conclusion, farmers, and all engaged in cultivating the 
ground, are earnestly recommended to give a trial to this system of 
teat plots. By making use of them they can see from season to 
season what manure produces the best effect upon their land, 
and instead of working in the dark they will know exactly 
how they are laying out their money. 

The question is. Will they avail themselves of the offer of the 
Department, and the assistance promised in carrying out the 
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instructions ? Probably not; but one thing is certain —that if 
the farmers of Australia .and .America once grasp the idea of 
intensive culture as opposed to their present system of extensve 
cultivation, and go in for jirodiicing high yields per acre, the 
promiseil relief from foreign competition in wheat-growing must 
be indefinitely postponed. We look forward with some interest 
to learn how far the efforts of Mr. Pearson and the Minister of 
Agiicultnre will be seconded by the farmers, of Victoria. 

John Wrightson. 


OA' THE DISCOVERY OF THE OLENELLUS 
FAUNA IN THE LOWER CAMBRIAN ROCKS 
OF BRITAIN. 

'T'HE brief paper on the “ .Str.atigraphical Succession of the 
Cambrian Kaunas in North America,” communicaterl to 
Nature (vol. xxxvni. p, 551), will have been rend by British 
students of the geology of the Lower Pal.-eozoic rocks with 
especial interest and sati'faction, as it puts an end to a con¬ 
troversy between European and Amencan geologists, and brings 
into harmony the sequence and pahcontology of the Cambrian 
faunas on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The remarkable fauna of the Oletullus, or lowest Cambrian 
zones, originally discovered in America, by Dr. Emmons, in 
1844, was first rect^nized m Europe by the late Dr. Linnarsson 
in 1871, m the basal beds of the Cambnan, near Lake Miosen 
in Norway ; but its typical genus, OleneUus, was then referred by 
him to the allied but more recent ParaJorider. This reference 
was corrected by Prof, llroggcr in 1875, lit® various brilliant 
papers on the primordial formations by this author have given 
the Ptenellur fauna a marked and peculiar interest, In 1882, 
Linnarsson next made known the existence of the OleneUus 
fauna in Scania, at the base of the Swedish Cambrian. In 1866 
the same fauna was detected by Mickwitz in the Lower Cam¬ 
brian of Russia (Esthonia), and this Russian fauna has been 
lately figured and described in detail by Dr. Schmidt, of St. 
Petersburg. Still more recently (December 1877), Dr. Holm 
has signalized the existence of the OkneUns fauna m the Cambrian 
of Lapland, where it was detected by Murtsell in 1855. Thus the 
existence of this (rcculiar fossil-group (the oldest well-marked 
fauna yet recognized by geologists), in the Lower Cambrian 
locks, nas been already demonstrated in three main regions; 
(i) in the region of the Rocky Mountains ; (2) in the region of 
North-East America, and {3) in the region drained by the Baltic 
Sea. Blit, up to the present time, no notice of its presence has 
been recorded from the British Islands, where the oldest fauna 
hitherto described is that of the overlying PatctioxiJes zones, or 
Middle Cambrian formation, 

The existence of traces of the OleneUus fauna in the Cambrian 
rocks of the west of England, has, however, been known to 
myself for some time. The first recognizable fragments of the 
characteristic genus Olenellur were detected by me on the flanks 
of Caer Caradoc, in Shropshire, in 1885, but they were too im¬ 
perfect for description. During the summers of 1887 and 1888, 
Sir. H. Keeping, who has been collecting under my direction 
the characteristic fossils of the Lower Pal.xozoic rocks of the 
district for the Woodwardian Museum, has obtained a sufficiency 
of fragments to enable us to recognize a large and well-marked 
S|iecie8 of Olenellur. This species possesses characters apparently 
intermediate between the European form OleneUus Kjerulfi (Lin¬ 
narsson), and the undescribed .American form OleneUus Bragfert 
(Walcott, AIS.)\ but it is so closely allied to the last-named 
species, that I prefer to await the publication of Walcott's 
diagnosis of his form before jiiiblishing its specific description. I 
have provisionally named it OleneUus Callavei, after Dr. C. 
Callaway, F.G.S., who was the first to demonstrate the presence 
of fossiliferous Cambri.an rocks in this Shropshire district, and to 
collect Cambrian fossils from the strata under notice. 

The Lower Cambrian or OleneUus formation of this Shropshire 
area consists of two main members : (a) the basal Quartzite of 
Lawrence Hill and Caer Caradoc, and (^) an overiying green 
sandstone, the Comley Sandstone (Hollybush Sandstone of Dr. 
Callaway). This formation follows unconformably upon the 
so-called Uriconian volcanic rocks of the district, and occurs 
in many localities, as at Lilleshall, the Wrekin, Caer Caradoc, 
Cardington, &a In mapping this formation through the district, 
1 find that its fossils are mainly confined to the sandstones, and to 
certain calcareous and phosphatic beds within them. In addition 
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to Oleneltus, we find in various localities such characteristic 
Lower Cambrian forms as Ktiloigina, (?), and 

Acrothdt. The strata of this Olendlus zone are succeeded 
irregularly by (usually faulted against) the Shineton Shales of Dr. 
CaUaway, which are known to contain in their highest zones an 
abundant fauna of Tremadoc (Upper Cambrian) age. No trace 
of the intermediate or Paradoxides fauna has yet been detected. 

Although this discovery has been well known to my fellow- 
workers among the Lower Palatozoic rocks, I have refrained 
from placing it upon record until my identifications had been 
confirmed by foreign palaeontologists familiar with the Olendlus 
fauna abroad. As the specimens I exhibited at the London 
meeting of the Geological Congress were unhesitatingly referred 
to the typical Olendlus fauna both by Mr Walcott and Dr. 
.Schmidt, there is no longer any excuse for withholding its pub¬ 
lication. The necessary geological and palieontological details 
will ap^r in due course, but as these new facts may, it is to be 
hoped, lead geologists in the meantime to a renewed investigation 
of the strata and fossils of the more ancient formations, it will 
perhaps be of service to point out that the detection of this 
lowest Cambrian fauna in beds superior to the Wrekin ((uartzite 
opens out a fresh series of problems in british geology. Thus 
the presence of Olendlus in these beds appears at first sight to 
fix distinctly the pre-Cambrian ^e of the so-called Uriconian 
rocks of the Wrekm and their British equivalents, and even to 
render the pre-Cambrian age of the Longmyndian a matter of 


fair probability. With the Longmyndian would possibly go 
the Torridon rocks of North-West Scotland, the schists of St. 
Lo in France, the Sparagmites of Norway, &c. Again, if the 
Wrekin quartzite is, as has lieen more than once suggested, the 
extension of that of Nuneaton and Durness, then otir so-called 
Upper Cambrian of the Malvems, Central England, and North- 
, West Scotland may be in reality a greatly attenuated representa- 
I tive of the Cambrian system in general, the British extension of 
the remarkably attenuated Proterozoic formalions of Western 
Europe. If so, this attenuated Cambnan may eventually be 
mapped as patches of an originally fairly continuous band, 
ranging from Lapland, through Esthonin, Scania, Norway, 
Scotland, Central England, France, and Spain, to the Island 
of Sardinia. The Sardinian and Durness formations, on the 
' extreme south-east and north-west points of this line, would 
agree m lithology, age, and fauna, both ranging from the base 
of the Cambrian up to the lowest zones of me Ordovician. It 
should be carefully borne m mind, however, that in the present 
state of our knowledge these suggestions must be regarded 
simply as constituting a provisional working hypothesis, of 
service mainly as a stimulus to future discussion, investigation, 
discovery, and correction. 

Grouping together, however, such facts as are already known, 
and employing Mr. Walcott’s nomenclature, we are now able 
to parallel his American tables by the following European 
equivalents 


Table \.—Nmih-Western Europe. 




Norway. 

Sweden. 

Esthonia 

I^pUad 

1 

Upper Cambrian or 
Olenus Zones. 

Dictyonema and 
Olenus Zones. 

Dictyonema and 
Olenus Zones. 

Didyonema. 

Unknown. 

I 

1 

Middle Cambrian or 
Paradoxides Zones. 

Paradoxides Zones. 

Paradoxides. 

U nknown. 

? 

Lower Cambrian or 
Olenellus Zones. 

Oleueltus Zones. 

Oleneltus. 

Olendlus. 

Olenellus. 


Table II. —British Islands. 



Shropshire | Sl David's. 

Merioaethihire. | Central England, j 

DumtxL 

Upper Cambrian or j 
Olenus Zones, j 

Dictyonema and 

Olenus Zones, j 

Dictyonema and ' Dictyonema and 
Olenus. , Olenus. 

1 ^ ll 

Middle Cambrian or i 
Paradoxides Zones. 

1 Unknown. j Paradoxides. 

Paradoxides. j Unknown. 

Lower Cambrian or 
Olenellus Zones. 

1 Oleneltus. j Unknown, 

Unknown.] | Unknown. 


Table Xll.—Cesetral ami South- IVestern Europe. 




Central Europe. 

1 

1 Belgium. 

Montune Noire, 
South-East Fraace. 

Spaim 

Iilond of Sardinia. 

i 

1 

Upper Cambrian or 
Olenus Zones. 

Olenus 1 

(Hof.). j 

Dictyonema. 

Olenus. 

? 

c 3 

1 ' 

Middle Cambrian or 
Paradoxides Zones. 

Paradoxides 

(Bohemia). 

Unknown. 

Paradoxides. 

Paradoxides. 

h !l 


i Lower Cambrian or 
Olenellus Zones. 

Unknown. 

j Unknown. 

Unkitown. 

Unknown. 



C. LArwoRTH. 
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THE FORESTS OF UPPER PURMAH. 

M r. H. C. hill, the Conservator of theFortsu of Uiyer 
Buritinh, m hi3 Report for the past year—that is, the nrat 
year of lh« existence of a Forest Department in that territory— 
says that even in that short lime a great advance has been made 
in the protection of forests. Though tlie Secietary of State 
laactfoned the appointment of a stafl' of two conservators and 
nJneteen assistant conservators, and the Indian Government 
decided that for the present one conservator ami fifteen assist¬ 
ants *hould be apirointed, yet the stafl in July numbered no 
more than eleven. The addition of two more is, however, 
promised at an early date. The w ork done by this sinall smff 
has been very difficult. The areas are enormous, a division 
averaging about 4000 square miles, the forest land of that tract 
being from one-third to oue-balf of the area. Besides, every 
opposition has been put In th« way of the work of the Depart¬ 
ment by the natives, who have been acenstomed in the past to 
cut the forest timber as they liked. And so it becarre necessary 
to send armed escorts with the officers. The Inspector-General s 
suggestion that a sufficiently strong force of armed men should be 
organised to protect the .forest officers was not acted on. A 
body of about two liundrcd police are now constantly engaged 
In this service. Occasionally difficulties have cropped up, 
especially when long marches were to he made, but on the whole 
the present system has worked well. The knowledge that 
Dacoils might be met with at any turn has to some extent 
hampered the operations of the forest officials. From the 
reckless cutting of timber in the past it is probable that the 
supply in accessible forests will prove smaller than was anti¬ 
cipate.!. No actual demarcation has as yet taken place, but 
5560 acres ui the Ruby Mine district have been inspected, and a 
further area of 2440 acres has been described as suitable for 
reserve land. During the year fifty-sesen persons were con¬ 
victed of various offences agamsl the forest regulations. 
Nurseries have been established at Bernardymo and Mogouk, 
where besides the work done in forest trees, 500 European 
grafted fruit trees were planted, and of these 149 grew, tncluding 
pears, apples, peaches, apricots, and plu ns. One gieat diffi¬ 
culty has been the disputes between the original lessees of the 
Royal forests and the present Forest Depaitment. The Govern¬ 
ment oflfer has been accepted by the Bombay Burmali Corporation, 
but other lessees have not yet assented to the terms. The 
Government propose to continue the right-, under the various 
leosn to the holders under new agreements, substituting a 
system of payment on the timber actually extracted for the 
yearly lump-sum payments, and enforcing tlie rules and 
regulations as n^ards girdling, felling of green teak, and all 
other matters connected with the girdling of the forests. The 
effeid of the war can be seen in the returns of the amount of 
timber felled. Thus the Bombay Burmah Corporation extracteil 
from the Pyinmana forests in 1885, 63,000 tons ; in 1886, 18.000 
tons ; in 1S87, 26,000 tons. There has been a serious loss to the 
forest revenue in the past year by the wholesale plundering of 
unmarked timber by local traders. After passing through various 
hands, this timlier finally reached a revenue station, where it was 
passed into the market centres on payment of the local duty. 


THE COCOA-NUT PALM. 

•^IIE Government Press at Madr.as recently issued “A 
^ Monograph on the Cocoa-nut I’alm, or Cocos nuci/era," 
by Dt. John Short, which, the intrmluclion tells us, was wntlen 
at the request of the Director of Revenue, Settlement, and 
Agricwltute. The author begios by pointing out the area of 
distribution of the cocoa-nut tree. It is indigenous in the East, 
and IB DOW largely cultivated oa the coasts of India and Ceylon, 
and in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Ibere are as 
many as twenty millions in the south-west of Ceylon. The 
palm frequently grows wild in disUwt and isolated islamds, 
whither the germ has been borne by the sea, the thick fibrous 
padding around the nut protteting it from the action of the 
water. So we constanlly set that coral rtefc, as «»n as they 
make their appearance above the snrijace of the water, are taken 
posseuion of by these trees. The tea-shore is the home of the 
palm ; it grows quite down to the water's edge, and is in many 
plaett constantly washed by the waves. Thns, along the 
Riertlien coast for a distance of nearly 280 miles, from the 
River San Francisco to the bar of Mamanguape, these trees 


extend. We also, however, find thcni f.ir inland, and at 
the height of several tlious.inil feet nb.nc the level of the 
sea. At Bangal.ire they flourish and pioduce fiuit in abund¬ 
ance at a height of 3000 feet above the sea level. From a 
dietetical and ecnnoniical point of view, the cocoa nut palm is a 
most valuable plant ; sugar, starch, oil, wax, wine, resin, 
asliii^ent matters, and edible fruits are its gifts to man. An 
alluvial or lo.amy soil i-, the must suitable for planting it, and 
no more than 80 plants an acre should be planted to get the 
maximum amiunt of fruit possible, \ilts obtainable fioin trees 
of fiom fifteen to thirty year-, old a-e the best for planting. 
There arc miincrous vaiielic-s of this tree, there being as many 
ns thirty in Travancore alone. One dwarf variety bears fruit 
when It is only 2 feel in height. Todily is the s.ap of the 
cocoa-nut palm, and when the toddy-drawer wishes to get 
out the sa,) of the tiee, he binds the flower spathe tightly 
with fibres of the tree, and beats it twice a day for three or 
four days with a short stick The top is then sliced, and ns 
soon as the sap begins to flow, a vessel, either earthen or made of 
bamboo, is tied to Ine spathe to receive the sap The spathe is kept 
bleeding by making a fresh wound in it each day. The fluid, 
when fre<th, has a pleasant taste, and is slightly aperient. When 
kept for a few hours, it ferments and becomes somewhat intoxi¬ 
cating, and it may then be distilled into spirits or vinegar. With 
bakers it takes the place of yeast. The quantity of toady taken 
out varies with the age and locality of the siiathe, but the 
average quantity obtained for two or three weeks is three or foui 
quarts every twenty-four hours. The liquid is also boiled down 
into a coarse kind of sugar called jaggery, which is cither con¬ 
verted into molasses, or refined before fermentation sets in into 
white or brown sugar. In some places the occupation of toddy- 
drawer Is an hereditary one. Their mode of work is very 
simple, hut is extremely dangerous. A thong made of bullock 
01 buffalo hide, from 3 to 6 inches m width, and long enough to 
surround the tree and the body of the climbjr, is fastened with a 
peculiar kind of knot. The woiker then stretches the thong to 
Us utmost by throwing his wliole w eight on it, and draws up his 
legs. He has a ring of rope of palmyra fibres around his insteps, 
which allows him to grasp the tree between his heels. While 
his left hand is pressed against the trunk he shifts the thong up 
the tree with his right and draws his body up with it. 

“Cocoa nut <lay " is celebrated in most parts of Igdia during 
the full moon in August. On that day numbers of nuts are thrown 
into the sea as an offeiing to the Hindu gods. Occasionally 
one meets with deformed nuts, consisting of the husk with 
small dcformeil nuts having no kernel inside. The natives 
attribute this blighting of the fruit to the tree frog (Polyfedaltt 
maculaJu.), which, by smelling the flower, can prevent the 
fruit from coming to maturity. The kernel of the nut is fre¬ 
quently made into ornaments for the hair, or necklaces. The 
plant.s. Dr. Short says, are subject to disease from two opposite 
causes: first, from too much moisture, as in swampy soils, 
where the fronds are usually small and ill-formed, and the fru t 
scarce ; secondly, from lack of moisture, where the sod is hard 
and dry, the sap-bearing vesaels shrink and the plant perishes. 
Amongst the insects and animals destructive to the palm may 
be mentioned the Calandta palmarum, or cocoa-mvt weevil, 
which eats its way into the heart of the tree, and forms its 
cocoon there; the Piiloctta riidiis, or cocoa-nut beetle; the 
OrycUs rhiuocera, or rhinoceros.beetle ; the Pttromytspttaurista, 
or flying squirrel; the .%iunis palmarum, or common striiied 
palm squirrel ; the Put opus aiwardU, or flying fox ; and the 
ParaJoscurus utuscmga, or tree-dog. The rat family is very 
destructive, particularly in the Laccadives. It is exceedingly 
difficult to get at these rats, they make to themselves so many 
huUng-places amongst the trees. Rat hunts are, however, occa¬ 
sionally got up, and to these all the inhabitants turn out with sticks 
and poles. While some of the hunters climb the trees and drivc 
out the rats, the rest sucround the trualu aiutklll Um animals as 
they nrii down. On texae of these occastotis dutiaands of rats 
are killed. The people, being Mohammodant, cannot be 
induced to keep dogs. It only remains to odd tlwt there are 
ten exoeHent Ulustiatioas in this oionngia^ 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge.— The following open scholanhips and exhiW- 
lions were awarded at St. John’s CoUege, in mathematics 
and natural science, on December 31:— 
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Foundation Scholarship! • Hough, Christ’s Hospital (jfSo) ; 
Pocklington, Yorkshire College (/^So) ; Chevalier, Cowpcr 
Street School : Kobcnlteig, private uiiiion (^‘50). Exht- 

bllions: Moiton, (Jueen’s College, Helfast {£^C)), Franks, 
Coathom School, Redcar (/'50) ; Lc Sueur, Universiiy College, 
Aberjslwith (1^33^). Sizarships: Cumming*, Henderson, 
Drle, X^g. 


SCIENTJFIC SERIALS. 

Wk have received a new instalment of the current volume of 
the Annaliof the Moscow Observatory (series ii. vol. 1. fasc. 2), 
published in French and German by Prof. l)re<lichin. It contains 
four papers, by the editor, on the comets of 1886 and 1887 I. ; 
ihe results of M. Belopolsky's obsersatlons of the last total solar 
eclipse at Yurievets, with interesting reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs of the corona, and remarks upon tne movements on the 
surface of the sun ; photoheliograpluc observations made in 1885, 
by the same author; photi metric observations, by W Ceraski ; 
and a paper on the rotation of the red spot in Jupiter, by P. 
Sternberg. All published observations which ueie made in 
Europe and the States from 1879 to l''eijruary 188B arc given, 
and the conclusion ri, that the spot did not change its position 
in 1879 and 1880, but has clianged it by O'oSoah. since r88o-8i, 
which change cannot be explairi^ by mere vai lotions of its shape. 

The last volume of the AUmoii.-s of the Kharkoff Society of 
Naturalists contains a very full list of vascular plants in the 
neighbourhood of Voronezh, by L. Gruner. The names of 778 
species are given, but, the aquatic plants being still only imper¬ 
fectly known, the Voronezh flora will probably include more 
than 800 species of Phanerogams.—The MasU;^.phonr and 
Nhv.ofodit of the 'alt lakes of Slavyan«k are described by M 
Vysotskij the C/i/iwi'j/iotf of Kharkoff, by M. Alexe'enko; 
ami the ChysuMic and I'en/hudtmdtc of Kharkoff, by Prof. 
Jarochewsky. 

Jiurnal »} tht Russian Chemual and Physual Saciety. vol. 
XX. fasc. 7. — Full reports on the eclipse of the sun of 
.AugU't 19, 1887 (continued). The reports of the vartotis obser¬ 
vations at Kiasnoyarsk are given in full—Notes on the action 
of acids, the leriiaiy acelalc of amyl, and on the combinalions 
of ainylene with acids, by I), Konovaloff. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Boyal Society, LccemherO —“On 1 liyUuopaidu^ aiis/ia/is, 
Owen. By Sir Richard Owen, F.K..''. 

This pa; er, illustrated by drawings of the natural size, was 
descriptive of a skull discovered in one of several small caverns 
at adepth of 80 feel from the sujfacc, in New South AValcs. The 
essential characters of the dentition were those of the feline 
mammals, save that the piercing and Killing tocili were the fore¬ 
most pair nf incUors , the work of molars was mainly done by a 
single large trenchant or sectorial tooth on each side of both jaws. 
I'his tooth was followed by a small tubercular molar inclose con¬ 
tact therewith, and by a second sinular molar with an intervening 
vacancy. The latter character is that by which the present fcw-il 
differs from the Australi.in one desciibed in the author’s work 
“ The F.xlinct Mammals of Australia,” 2 voU. quarto, 1877. 
The largeM carnivorous kind, equalling the lion in sue, bears the 
name of Thylaeo’to; the skull of ihe present fossil shows that a 
Klarnivorc of the size of a leopard formerly, alio, roamed over the 
land of kangaroos. These, wing the largest native quadrupeds 
seen by Banks and Captain Cook, were described by Dr. Shaw 
under the name of Naerofus majot. 

Anthropologfcot InMltute, December 11.—Francis Galton, 
F.R.S., fTesidenf, in the chair.—Dr. J. G. Garson exhibited a 
new foim of anttiroponrelTlE instrument, specialty designed for 
the use of iruveUera.--Dr, R. H. Codringten read a paper on 
social regulations in Melanesia. The part of Melanesia in view 
comprised the Northern New Hebrides, iheBanlks’s lehinds, Sta. 
Cruz, and the South-Eastern Solomon Brtand*. The sooial 
regulations which abstain ammtg the people weresteseuibwl from 
personal observation, and from information ipven’by nwtlee*. 
A considerable Mrtion of the whole subject was tbusdn-view, 
and with particular dlArenees there it a general agreement, frowz 


which a wider likeness throughout the Melanesian population 
may be inferred. The social regulations dealt with were only 
those rclatiiig (I.) \.o Marriage, and (II,) to Prafeily. /. Social 
Regulations relating to Marnage. (i) The entire arrargemrnt 
of society depends on the division of the whole per pie, in eveiy 
settlement, large or small, into two or more classes, whidi are 
exogamous, and in which descent follows the mother. This 
division comes first of all things in native iliought, and all social 
arrangements arc founded upon it A woman legards mankind 
as divided into husbands and brothers ; a man regards woman¬ 
kind as divided into wives and sisicrs—at least, on about ihe 
same levtl of descent. (2) 1 he members of ihe^e divisions 
are all intermixed in habitation, property, subordinaiion to a 
chief, and in the well-understood relationship through the father; 
the divis.oiis, therefore, u-e not tnbes. (j) F.xamples Irom two 
regions—(n) where these divisions are two, as in the Banks’.s 
Islands and Norihem New Hebrides ; ((<) where there aie more 
than two. as in Florida, in the Siden on Islands, (a) 1. Where 
there are two divisions there is no name to cithei In Mota 
there are two mr (distinction); in lapcrs’ Island two soai i-uni,’ 
(bunch of fruit). 2. The dri-isions are stiictly exogamous ; 
iriegular intercourse between memliers of the same is a heinous 
crime ; avoidance of ihe person and name of fathcr-in law, &.t., 
is the custom. J. No ct)mmiin.rl marriage in praaice, or tradi¬ 
tion of It, )ct a latent consciousness of the meaning of the words 
used for husband and wife, mother, &c. The story of i,)at shows 
indmdtial marriage. The levirate. and practice of giving a 
wife to set up a nephew in the world. 4, Descent through tl e 
mother makes the close relation of sister's son and motlier’s 
liiother ; the son takes his moilier’s place in the family fK'digree 
Certain nghts of the sistei’s son with his uncle. The motlur is 
m no sen-e hei d of the family. The bridegroom takes his bride 
into his falhei’s house, if not into Ids own. 5, A certain prac¬ 
tice of eonvade prevails. 6. No capture in marriage. Adoption 
of n'Z imiKirtance (i») t. In Florida, in the Solon on Islands, 
and the ncighbouihood, Is found an example of fi.ur or six 
divisions, called heimi in strict exogamy, descent following the 
mother, and local and political intermixture, all is the same as m 
the Banks's Isl.uids. But each Icmn lias its name, and each has 
its /'///(>, that which the memleis of it must abstain from. 'J he 
names are -ome local, son c taken from living creatures. 'I'lie 
Into IS mo'tly xomethiog that must not be eaten. 2. Question 
whether totems are present. The b,rd which gives its name to 
one l-e/na is not the tn/te of it, can be eaten. Comparison fiom 
the Island of Ulawa. 4. Lxceptiona! condition of part of 
Malania and Fan CTistoval, in the apparent absence of exoga- 
mous divisions of the iieople, and in descent being counted 
ihi(High the father. //. Property and Snecesst n. A. I. Land 
is everywhere divided into (i) the town; (2) the gardens; 
(3) the bush. Of these, the fust two arc held in property, the 
third IS una|ipropriated 2. Land is not held in comibdh, 
t e. each individual kuews his own ; yet it i-. rather possession 
and use for the lime being of what lielongs to the family, and 
not to the indivKlu.tl. .V chief has no moic | roperly m the land 
than any other man hale of land was very rare before hmropeans 
tame , and s.ile of hind by a chief beyond Ins own pu ec, no true 
sale. Example at Saa ol ihe tixed native right ol propi ny in 
land. Abundance makes land of little value. 3. Land tccl.vuned 
from the liusli by an individual, and the situ ol a lown founded 
on the garden ground of an individual, luis acharacter of its own. 
4 Fruit tiees planted by one man on another’s land remain 
the properly of the planter and Ins heirs. In a true sale the 
accur.ile and parliculai knowledge of properly in land uid trcis 
is leninrkably -liown 5. Personal properly is in money, pigs, 
canoes, ornamems, iic. Z>. i. The legulai suct^ssiion 10 pio 
perty IS that by whicJi it paates to the sister’s son, or to others 
who arc of km through tlie mother 2. Bm that which a man 
lias acrpiired for himself he may leave to his 'ons, or his sons 
and their Jioim may claim. This is the source of many qaarrels, 
the ohatacter of a piece of land being forgotten, or dupulerl by 
the father’s km. 3. Hence a tendency to succession to the 
Other's property by bis sons follows on the assertion of paternity, 
and the occupation of new ground. 4 A man’s kin still hold a 
claim on his personal propeity, but his sons, who are not his kin, 
will generally obtain it.—In the absence of the author, Dr. 
Edward B. Tylor rend a paper hy Mr. A. W. Uowitt on 
Australian menwge • Uoks and messengers. The use of memage 
■ticks iS'Oot'Univeroal m Auniralian tt&s, and the decree t^per 
lection reached in conveying iafurmariou by them dimrs Mch, 
iiome tribes, ittcb as ihe D^ri, do not mb the message stick at 
nil, bat make use of'smblamatical tokens, such as the net esrried 
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by the Jnnyn, nn armed party detailed by the council of head¬ 
men of the tribe to execute ils sentences upon oflendeis. Other 
tribes, such ns the Kurnai, use pieces of wood without any 
markini'S. Others, again, especially in Eastern Queensland, 
use message sticks extensively, which are often elaborately 
marked, highly ornamented, and even brightly painted. No 
messenger, who was known to be such, was ever injured. The 
message stick was made by the sender, and was kept by the 
recipient of the message as a reminder of what he had to do. 
For friendly meetings the messenger of Kumni, of Gippsland, 
carried a man’s kilt and a woman’s npron hung on a reed ; but 
for meetings to settle quarrels or grievances by a set fight, or for 
hostile purposes generally, the kilt was hung upon the point of 
a spear. Among the Wotjoballuk of the 'Wmimera River in 
Victoria, the principal man among them prepares a message 
stick by making certain notches upon it with a knife. The man 
who is to be chaiged with the message looks on, and thus learns 
the connection between the marks upon the stick and his message. 
A notch is made at one end to indicate the sender, and probably 
notches also for those who join him m sending the message. If 
all the people of a tribe are invited to attend a meeting, the stick 
is notened from end to end ; if part only are invited, then a 
portion only of the stick is notched ; and if very few people are 
invited to meet or referred to in the verbal message, then a notch 
is made for each individual as he is named to the messenger. 
The messenger carried the stick in a net-bag, and on arriving at 
the camp to which he was sent, he handed it to the headman at 
some place apart from the others, saying to him, “ .So-and-so 
sends you this,” and he then gives his mcss.age, referring, as he 
does so, to the marks on the message stick. The author gives 
an explanation of the method adopted for indicating numbers, 
which fully disjmses of the idea that the paucity of numerals in 
the languages of the Australian tribes arises from any inability to 
conceive of more numbers than two, three, or four. A messenger 
of death punted his face with pipe-clay when he set out, but did 
not in this tribe carry any emblematical token. Among the 
Wirajuri of New South Wales, when the message was one calling 
the people together for initiation ceremonies, the messenger 
carried a ‘‘ bull-roarer,” a man’s belt, a man’s kilt, a bead string, 
and a white head btind, in addition to the message stick. In 
New South Wales, the Kaiahara tribe use message sticks cut in 
the form of a boomerang, to one end of which a shell is tied. 
As a rule the notches on a message stick are only reminders to 
the measennr of the message he ts instructed to deliver, and are 
nninteUigime to a man to whom they have not been explained ; 
but certain notches appear to have a dednite meaning and tu 
indicate different classes ; and among the Atljadura there is an 
approach to a fixed rule, according to which these sticks are 
marked, so that they would convey a certain amount of meaning 
definitely to an Adjadura headman independently of any verbal 
message. 

Mathematical Society, December 13.-). J. Walker, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Dr. Glaisher, F.R.S., com¬ 
municated a geometrical note by Mr. H, M. Taylor.—Mr. 
Ixive read a paper on the equilibrium of a thin elastic 
spherical bowl.—The President (Prof. Greenhill, F.R.S., in the 
chair) contributed some illustrations of a former paper on a 
method in the analysis of ternary forms.—The Secretary read an 
abstract of a paper on a method of transformation with the aid 
of congruences of a particular type, by Mr. J. Brill. 


Edi.nbur ch. 

Royal Society, December 3.—Sir Douglas Maclagan, Vice- 
President, in the chair.—The Chairman gave an opening 
address.—Dr. John Murray communicated a paper by Mr. H. 
B. Brady on the Ostracoda collected in the South Sea Islands. 
One fresh-water specimen obtained in New Zealand is described. 
The rest were collected between the tide-marks or at depths of 
not more than 6 fathoms. The internal structure is not described, 
ts the specimens were preserved in the dry state. Fifty new 
species and two new genera occur.—Dr. Murray communicated 
also a paper by Dr. O. von Linttow on Pstudaliusalatus, Leuck., 
collected by Mr. Robert Gray in the Arctic Seas, and other 
tpejgies of the genus. A detailed description of this " 


dnetive—which exist in organic nature, and asserted that 
evolution is the result of the universal subordination of the 
former to the latter. 

Stockholm. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Dec-mber 12.—Contri¬ 
butions to our knowledge of the habits of solitary wasps, by Prof. 
Chr. Aurivillius.—On the singular points of sUch functions as 
are defined by non-linear differential equations, by Prof. Mittag- 
Lefller.—On the influence of the woods on the climate of 
Sweden, by Dr. Hamberg.—Singular generatrices in algebraic 
rule surfaces, by Prof. Bjorhng.—On the systematic value of the 
varieties of herring, by Prof. F. A. Smut.—On dinltro- 
naphthalin-sulphon acid and some of its derivatives, by Herr P. 
HelRtrom.—On naphthoe acids, by Dr. Ekstmnd.—On the 
action of fuming sulphuric acid on amido-naphthalin-sulphon 
acids, by Herr Forsling.—On the structure of the auricles in the 
Echinococon id®, by Prof. S. Loven. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORTHIES. 

XXV.—James Joseph Sylvester. 

AMES JOSEPH SYLVESTER, born in London 
on September 3, 1814, is the sixth and youngest 
son of the late Abraham Joseph Sylvester, formerly of 
Liverpool.' He was educated at two private schools 
in London, and at the Royal Institution, Liverpool, 
whence he proceeded in due course of time to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In these early days he 
manifested considerable aptitude for mathematics, and 
so it was not matter for surprise that he came out in the 
Tripos Examination of 1837 as Second Wrangler; being 
incapacitated, by the fact of his Jewish origin, from htkin^^ 
his degree, he was not able to compete for either of the 
Smith’s Prises. In more enlighted times (1872) he had 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A., by accumulation, conferred ] 
upon him, and received therewith the honour of a Latin | 
speech from the Public Orator. He himself says : “ I 
am perhaps the only man in England who am a full 
(voting) Master of Arts for the three Universities of 
Dublin, Cambridge, and Oxford, having received that 
degree from these Universities in the order above given 
from Dublin, by ar/ eundem ; from Cambridge, w<’rv/rt ; 
from Oxford, by decree.” He is now U.C.L. of Oxford, 
LL.D. of Dublin and Edinburgh, and Hon. Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. It is still open for him to 
receive yet higher recognition from hts own alma mater. 

Prof. Sylvester became a student of the Inner Temple, 
July 29, 1846, and was called to the Bar on Novemljcr 22, 
1850.* He has been Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
University College, London ; of Mathematics at the 
University of Virginia, U..SA. then ten years later 
Professor at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; 
and again, after a five years’ interval, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics at the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
U.S.A., from Its foundation in 1877. Finally, in December 
1883, he was elected Savilian Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford, in succecsion to Prof. Henry Smith.* His fiist 
printed paper was on Fresnel’s optical theory (in the 
mi. Mag., 1837). 

We can here only briefly allude to a communication 
which was accompanied by many important results : wc 
refer to the Friday evening address (January 23, 1874) to 
the Royal Institution, “On Recent Discoveries in Mech¬ 
anical Conversion of Motion.” He says :—“ It would 
be difficult to quote any other discovery which opens out 
such vast and varied horiions as this of Peaucelher's,—in 
one direction, descending to the wants of the workshop, 
the simplification of the steam-engine, the revolution¬ 
izing of the mill-wright’s trade, the amelioration of garden- 
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pumps, and other domestic conveniences (the sun of 
science glorifies all it shines upon) and in the other, 
soaring to the sublimest heights of the most advanced 
doctrines of modern analysis, lending aid to, and throw¬ 
ing light from a totally unexpected quarter on the re¬ 
searches of such men as Abel, Riemann, Clebsch, 
Grassmann, and Cayley. Its head towers above the 
clouds, while its feet plunge into the bowels of the earth.” 

The only works that Prof. Sylvester has published, we‘ 
believe, are : (1) “ A Probationary Lecture on Geometry, 
delivered before the Gresham Committee and the Mem¬ 
bers of the Common Council of the City of London, 
December 4, 1854,” a slight thing which had to be written 
and delivered at a few hours’ notice ; (2) “ Laws of 
Verse,” iS/o ; (3) several short poems, sonnets, and trans¬ 
lations, which have appeared in our columns and elsewhere. 

Dur notice would be incomplete without some record of 
the honours that have been conferred upon Dr. .Sylvester. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on April 35, 
1839 ; has received a "Royal Medal (iSfxj) and the Copley 
Medal (1880), this latter rarely awarded, we believe, to a 
pure mathematician. On this last occasion, Mr. Spottis- 
woode accompanied the presentation with the words, 
“ His extensive and profound researches in pure mathe¬ 
matics, especially his contributions to the theory of 
invariants and covariants, to the theoiy of numbers and 
to modern geometiy, may be regarded as fully establish¬ 
ing Mr. Sylvester’s claim to the award.” He is a Fellow 
of New College, Oxford ; Foreign Associate nf the United 
States National Academy of Sciences ; Foreign Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Gottingen, of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Naples, and of the 
Academy of Sciences of Boston ; Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of Fr.tnce, of the Imperial Academy of 
Science of St. Petersburg, of the Royal Academy of 
Science of Berlin, of the Lyncei of Rome, of the Istituto 
Lombardo, and of the Socidtd Philomathique. He has 
been long connected with the editorial staff of the 
Quarterly Journal of Mathematu r (under one or another of 
Its titles), and was the first editor of, and is a considerable 
contributor to, the Ameriuin Journal of Mathematus ; and 
he was at one time Examiner in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the L'nivcrsity of London. He was not an 
original member of the London Mathematical Society 
(founded Januaiy 16, 1865), but was elected a member on 
June 19, 1865, Vice-President on January 15, 1S66, and suc¬ 
ceeded Prof. De .Morgan as the second President on 
November 8, 1866. The Society showed its iccognition 
of his great services to them and to mathem.itical science 
generally by awarding him its De Morgan Gold Medal in 
November 1S87. Wherever Dr. Sylvester goes, there is 
sure to be mathematical activity ; and ihe latest proof 
of this is the formation, during the last term at Oxford, 
of a Mathematical Society, which promises, we hear 
without surprise, to do much for the advancement of 
mathematical science there. 


The writings of Sylvester date from the year 1837 ; 
the number of them in the Royal Society Index up 
to the year 1863 is 112, in the next ten years 38, and in 
the forthcoming volume 81, making 231 for the years 
1837 to 1883; the number of more recent papers is 
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also considerable. They relate chiefly to finite analysis, 
and cover by their subjects a large part of it; algebra, 
determinants, elimination, the theory of equations, par¬ 
titions, tactic, the theory of forms, matrices, recipro- 
cants, the Hamiltonian numbers, &c. ; analytical and 
pure geometry occupy a less prominent position ; and 
mechanics, optics, and astronomy are not absent. A lead¬ 
ing feature is the power which is shown of oiiginating a 
theory or of developing it from a small beginning ; there 
is a breadth of treatment and determination to make 
the most of a subject, an appreciation of its capabilities, 
and real enjoyment of it. There is not unfreqiiently an 
adornment or enthusiasm of language which one admires, 
or is amused with: we have a motto from Milton, or 
Shakespeare ; a memoir is a trilogy divided into three 
parts, each of which has its action complete within itself, 
but the same general cycle of ideas pervades all three, 
and weaves them into a sort of comple.\ unity; the 
apology for an unsyrametrical solution is—symmetry, bke 
the grace of an eastern robe, has not unfrequcntly to be 
purchased at the expense of some sacrifice of freedom 
and rapidity of action ; and, he remarks, may not music 
be described as the mathematic of sense, mathematic as 
the music of the reason ? the soul of each the same ! &c. 
It is to be mentioned that there is always a generous 
and cordial recognition of the merit of others, his fellow- 
workers in the science. 

It would be in the case of any first-rate mathematician 
—and certainly as mucli so m this as in any other case— 
extremely interesting to go carefully through the whole of 
a long list of memoirs, tracing out as well their connection 
with each other, and the several leading ideas on which 
they depend, as also their influence on the development 
of the theories to which they relate ; but for doing this 
properly, or at all, space and time, and a gre.at amount of 
labour, are required. Short of doing so, one can only 
notice particular theorems—and there are, m the case of 
Sylvester, many of these, “ beautiful exceedingly,’’ which, 
for their own sakes, one is tempted to refer to—or one 
can give titles, which, to those familiar with the memoirs 
themselves, will recall the rich stores of investigation and 
theory contained therein. 

A considerable number of papers, including some of 
the earliest ones, relate to the question of the reality of 
the roots of a numerical equation ; m the several connec- 
iions thereof with Sturm’s theorem, Newton’s rule for the 
number of imaginary roots, and the theory of invariants. 
Sylvester obtained for the .Sturmian functions, divested of 
square factors, or say for the reduced Sturmian functions, 
singularly elegant expressions in terms of the roots, 
vii. these were f 4 ^x) =« Z(it — dy{x — c-){x - d) , 
/jfjr) == S(a - b)'\a - cy{.b - c)\x - d) .. . , &c. ; but not 
only this; applying the Sturmian process of the greatest 
common measure (not to f(.x),f\x). but instead) to two 
independent functions /(o'), he obtained for the 

several resulting functions expressions involving products 
of differences between the roots of the one and the 
other equation, /"(.r) O, <^{.x) =■ o; the question then 
arose, what is the meaning of these functions? The 
answer is given by his theory of iutercalations: they are 
signaletic functions, indicating in what manner (when 
the real roots of the two equations are arranged in order 
of magnitude) the roots of the one equation are inter¬ 


calated among those of the other. The investigations in 
regard to Newton’s rule (not previousfy demonstrated) are 
very important and valuable: the principle of .Sturm’s 
demonstration is applied to this wholly different question : 
viz. X is made to vary, continuously, and the consequent 
gain or loss of changes of sign is inquired into The 
third question is that of the determination of the charac¬ 
ter of the roots of a quiiitic equation by means of in 
variants. In connection with it we have the noteworthv 
idea of fiuultative points ; viz , treating as the coordinate. 
of a point in //-dimensional space those functions of th.- 
coefficients which serve as criteria for the reality of the 
roots, a point is facultative or non-facultative accordinj 
as there is, or is not, corresponding thereto any equation 
with real coefficients: the determination of the charac¬ 
ters of the roots depends (and, it would ‘cem, depend > 
only) on the bounding surface or surfaces of the faculta 
tive regions, and on a surface depending on the dis¬ 
criminant. Relating to these theories there are tw > 
elaborate memoirs, “ On the Syzygetic Relations 
and “ Algebraical Researches &c ,” in the Philosophic: I 
Transactions for the jears 1853 and 1864, respicctively ; 
but as regards Newton’s rule later papers must also be 
consulted. 

In the jears 1851 ■ 54, we have various papers on homo¬ 
geneous fiin .tions, the calculus of forms, &c. {Camd. an ' 
Pub .Math Journal, vi. to ix), and the separatj 
woik “On Canonical Forms” (London, 1851). Thes ■ 
contain crowds of ideas, embodied in the new word , 
cogrfdient, contra.i^r(aiinl,coniomitant, ccruariant, contra- 
variant, ti.vaitant, emanant, combinant, commutant, 
canonhal form, ple.xu^, &c , ranging over and vastly 
extending the then so-called theories of linear transform¬ 
ations and hyperdeterminants. In particular, we have 
the introduction into the theory of the very important 
idea of continuous or injinittsimal variation : say that 
a function, which (whatever are the values of the para 
meters on which it depends) is invariant for an infinitesimal 
change of the parameters, is absolutely invariant. 

There is, in 1844, in the Philosophical Magazine, a 
valuable paper, “ Elementary Researches in the An.alysis 
of Combinatorial Aggregation,” and the titles of two 
other papers, 1865 and 1866, may be mentioned : “ Astro 
nomical Prolusions ; commencing with the instantaneous 
proof of Lambert’s and Euler’s theorems, and modulating 
through the construction of the orbit of a heavenly body 
from two heliocentric distances, the subtended chord, and 
the periodic time, and the focal theory of Cartesian ovalsi 
into a discussion of motion in a circle and its relation to 
planetary motion”; and the sequel thereto, “Note on 
the periodic changes of orbit under certain circumstances 
of a particle acted upon by a central force, and on vec¬ 
torial coordinates, &c , together with a new theory of the 
analogues of the Cartesian ovals in space.” 

Many of the later papers are published in the American 
Mathematical Journal, founded, in 1878, under the 
auspices of the Johns Hopkins University, and for the 
first six volumes of which Sylvester was editor-in-chief. 
We have, in vol. i., a somewhat speculative paper en¬ 
titled “ An application of the new atomic theory to the 
graphical representation of the invariants and covariants 
of binary quaniics,” followed by appendices and notes 
relating to various special points of the theory ; and in 
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the »ame and lubsequent rolumes variou* memoirs on 
binary and lemary qoantics, including papers (by him¬ 
self, with the aid of Franklin) containing tables of the 
numerical generating functions for binary quantics of the 
first ten orders, and for simultaneous binary quantics of 
the first four orders, &c. The memoir (vols. ii. and lii.) 
on “Ternary cubic-form equation;” is connected with 
some early papers relating to the theory of numbers. 
We have in it the theory of residuation on a cubic curve, 
and the beautiful chain-rule of rational derivation ; viz. from 
an arbitrary point 1 cn the curve it is possible to derive 
the singly infinite series of points (i, 2, 4, S,... 3/ ± i) 
such that the chord through any two points, m, n, again 
meets the curve in a point m + n, m~ n (whichever 
number is not divisible by 3) of the scries ; moreover, 
the coordinates of any point m are rational and integral 
functions of the degree of those of the point i. 

There is in vol. v. the memoir, “ A Constructive Theory 
of Partttions arranged in three acts, an Interact m two 
jiarts, and an txodion,” and in vol. vi. we have“ Lectures 
on the Principles of Universal Algebra” (referring to a 
course of lectures on multinomial quantity, in the year 
1881). The memoir is incomplete, but the general 
theories of nullity and vacuity, and of the corpus formed 
by two independent matrices of the same order, are 
sketched out; and there are in the Comptes rendus of the 
1-rench Academy later papers containing developments 
of various points of the theory,~the conception of 
“ nivellators ” may be referred to. 

The last-mentioned paper in the American Mathema¬ 
tical Journal was published subsequently to Sylvester’s 
return to England on his appointment as Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at Oxford. In December 1886, 
he gave there a public lecture containing an outline of 
his new theory of reciprocanls (reported in Naiurk, 
January 7, 1887), and the lectures since deliveied are 
published under the title, “ lectures on the Theory of 
Reciprocants ” (reported by J. Hammond), same Journal 
vols, viii. to X.; thirty-three .lectures actually delivered, 
entire or in abstract, in the course of three terms, to a 
class in tbe University, with a concluding so-called lec¬ 
ture 34, which is due to Hammond. The subject, as 
IS well known, is that of the functions of a dependent 
variable,j/, and its differential coefficients,/,y', . . ., 
in regard to or (or, rather, the functions of y,y’, . . . ), 
which remain unaltered by the interchange of the 
variables or and3': this is a less stringent condition than 
that imposed by Halphen (“ Th^se,” 1878) on his differ¬ 
ential invariants, and the theory is accordingly a more 
extensive one. A passage may be quoted :—“ One is 
surprised to reflect on the change which is come over 
Algebra in the last quarter of a century. It is now pos¬ 
sible to enlarge to an almost unlimited extent on any 
branch of it. These thirty lectures, embracing only a 
fragment of the theory of reciprocants, might be com¬ 
pared to an unfinished epic in thirty cantos. Does it not 
ssera as if Algebra had attained to the dignity of a fine 
art, in which tlie workman has a free hand to develop his 
conceptions, as in a musical theme or a subject for 
painting? Foraeerly, it consisted in detached theorems, 
but nowadays it has reached a point in wbiclk .every 
properly-developed algebraical composition, like a skilful 
landscape, is expected to suggest the notion of aa infinite 


distance lying beyond the limits of the canvas." And, 
indeed, the theory has already spread itself out far and 
wide, not only in these lectures by its founder, but in 
various papers by auditors of them, and others,—-Elliott, 
Hammond, Leudesdorf, Rogers, Macmahon, Berry, 
Forsyth. 

Sylvester’s latest important investigations relate to 
the Hamiltonian numbers: there is a memoir, CrelU, 
t. c. (1887), and, by Sylvester and Hammond jointly, 
two memoirs in the Philosophical Transactions. Tbe 
subject IS that of the series of numbers 2, 3, s, 11, 47, 
923, calculated thus far by Sir W. R Hamilton in his 
well-known Report to the British Association, on Jerrard’s 
method. A formula for the independent calculation of 
any term of the series was obtained by Sylvester, but the 
remarkable law by means of a generating function was 
discoveied by Hammond, viz. E^, E,, K,, . . . , being 
the series 3, 4, 6, . . . of the foregoing number^, each 
increased by unity ; then these are calculated by the 
formula (i -tf^ -f- /(i - /)’"* + - tf'- -H ... - J - 2/, 

equating the powers of t on the two sides respectively 
observe the paradox, I — j, then the formula gives o = 
sum of a senes of positive powers of 4 

Enough has been s.aid to call to mmd some of Sylves¬ 
ter’s achieveiiiciits in mathematical science. Nothing fur¬ 
ther has been attempted in the foregoing very imperfect 
sketch. A. Caylev 


r//£ CREMATION OF THE DEAD. 

The Cfcmation of the Dead. By Hugo Enchsen, M.D. 
(Detroit: D. 6. Haynes and Co , 1887.) 

HIS book is an appeal to the general public on the 
propriety of introducing the practice of cremation, 
universally, in(o civilized communities ; or, as the author 
puts It, “ It IS a plea for the burning of the dead.” He 
considers, and we are inclined to think he is right, that 
the period of fanatic and fierce opposiiicn to crematioiv 
has passed, and has made way for a calm consideration 
of the subject. In 1874, he tells us, a Persian gentleman 
then resident in one of the Eastern States of the free 
and great Republic of America, who wanted to have 
his wife cremated, was compelled by an igpiorant mob to 
resort to interment; but now the feeling has changed 
In our own country the same sensible desire to discuss 
the question of cremation, fully and freely, is fairly estab¬ 
lished at the present time , and so greatly h.as prejudice 
disappeared, that now the act of cremation has bee*, 
tamed out over fifty times at the Woking Cemetery 
alone. As Sir Spencer Wells shows, in an introductory 
chapter which he lias written for the work before us, the 
obstacle of law m ICngland against cremation has been 
removed, and relatives may resort to the cremation of 
their dead without any unreasonable impediments 

In saying so much in favour of freedom in regard to 
cremation, we must, however, in this country confine the 
freedom to the voice of the living. The wishes of the 
dead, though tlvey may have been deliveied up to the last 
moment in favour of cremation, and may even have been 
ordered in the will of the deceased, have no legal weight 
with the survivors. The writer of this article was called, 
quite recently, to see a lady who had rather suddenly dned, 
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to determine that life was actually extinct. She had been 
haunted with the most terrible fears that she might be 
buried alive, fears much intensified by the existence in 
her family of a tradition that one of her relatives had 
actually been subjected to this awful ordeal. She had 
directed m her will that she was to be cremated, but her 
legal adviser, who had himself diawii out the document, 
discovered that it had no force in regard to the direction 
of cremation, and two of the nearest relatives having a 
determined and conscientious objection to the process, 
the body had to be interred. In this instance every pre¬ 
caution was taken that the body was .absolutely dead, and 
even decomposed, before it was laid in the earth, and to 
this extent the wishes of the deceased were fulfilled ; but 
the fact that the law does not respond to the wishes of 
the dead is a point to be remembered by all who would 
be cremated. The same failure of law seems to be 
operative in Italy, for we all remember that the final 
request of the great (iaribaldi as to the disposal of his 
body by fire remains to the present moment disregarded. 

Dr. Erichsen must at once receive the credit of having 
written the best book that has issued from the press on 
the subject of crem.ition. It is short and yet full, concise 
and yet complete. There are eight chapters : the first, 
a history of cremation ; the second, the evils of burial, 
and the sanitary aspects of incineration ; the third, cre¬ 
mation in times of war; the fourth, the processes of 
modern cremation ; the fifth, the medico-legal .aspect of 
incineration, and the objections to cremation ; the sixth, 
burial alive, cremation from an aisthetic and religious 
point of view ; the seventh, the present state of the 
cremation question. 

The introductory letter by Sir Spencer Wells, to which 
reference has already been made, is an excellent prelude 
to the chapters above recorded. Sir Spencer Wells has for 
many years been a staunch and consistent advocate of 
cremation, and has put it on record that, when the time 
comes—may it be long delayed!—-his body is to lie 
destroyed by fire. He wntes, therefore, with authority, as 
one who has well considered the subject in all its details, 
and has learned the best and most forcible answers to 
the many objections that have from time to time been 
raised against cremation. He quotes the late Dr, I’arkes’s 
statement " that neither affection nor religion can be out¬ 
raged by any manner of disposal of the dead which is done 
with proper solemnity .and respect to the earthly dwelling- 
places of our friends. '1 he tiuestion should be placed 
entirely on sanitary grounds. Burying in the earth 
appears certainly to be the most insanitary plan.” On the 
religious side of the question. Wells .also adds a strong 
sentence from the late Lord Shaftesbury, who remarked 
to him that, if cremation were wrong, “ what has become 
of the blessed martyrs who were burned at the stake in 
ancient .and modern persecutions ?” 

We turn naturally, as scientific readers, to the section 
of Dr. Erichsen’s work which treats on the sanitary aspect 
of the subject. This is rot, in our view, the strongest 
part. In it the author has collated the widely reported 
instances of the spread of epidemics on the opening 
of burial-places where persons who died of contagious 
diseases, similar to maladies which have broken out, have 
been interred. But here three fallacies are suggested. 
In the first place, it is impossible to accept all the illus¬ 


trations as illustrations strictly in point and entirely 
trustworthy—-or, for the matter of that, any of the evidence 
as absolutely trustworthy—seeing that other causes 
which might have been at w'ork to produce the effects 
named are not duly eliminated. In the second place,^ 
if the instances cited may Ijc accepted as primA 
fiUie evidence, they accord imperfectly with other 
instances, not of exceptional, but of every-day life, 
m which cemeteries and graveyards holding the re¬ 
mains of those who have died of contagious 'maladies 
have been partly or largely opened without any manifes¬ 
tation of the dangers referred to ; or in which persons 
have lived for long senes of years in close proximity to 
graveyards and cemeteries receiving the dead from in¬ 
fectious diseases, and yet have not suffered from those 
diseases more than others in other localities. There is 
at the present moment a cemetery near London, from 
which at tunes, emanations of the worst kind proceed, 
indicating that the cemetery is overcharged with dead, 
and ought at once to be closed ; but no epidemic has 
broken out from it as a centre of contagion. In the third 
place, the evidence collected by the author, if it were 
accepted as mainly trustw’orthy, is not quite ad ran. It 
would be correct m so far as old burial-grounds and 
old modes of burial are concerned, but it would have no 
bearing whatever on the earlh-to-earth system of burial 
which our countryman, Mr. Seymour Hadcn, has done so 
much to introduce and to perfect. 

Dr. Erichsen’s answer to these objections would be: 
Why linger at all over the bodies of the dead ? they feel 
not, neither do they know. “ It is of no consequence to 
the dead whether they rot in earth and originate mias¬ 
mata, or arc transformed by fire into pure while ashes. 
They feel as little of the process of decay as they do of 
the flame : their eye is surrounded by the same darkness, 
whether down in the deep grave or in the glowing light of 
the crematory furnace. But it is of greatest consequence 
to us, the living ; and the only way to protect ourselves 
from poisonous infection by our dead is to burn them.” 

In this one sentence lies, in a scientific sense, the gist 
of the whole question. If it were true and demonstrable 
that the only way by which the living can be preserved 
from the dead is to burn the dead, every true man of 
science would support the principle of cremation out and 
out, and the practice would become universal in a very 
short space of time. Moreover, as Science, like Nature 
herself, has no morbid sentiments, but goes straight to 
and for the truth, she would not tairy long in making 
herself heard. It is just because the voice of Science 
cannot be so absolute that it demurs or hesitates. Her 
scholars inquire amongst the living of the day to sec if 
they afford an answer to the important question. They 
ask: Are the persons whose duty it is to be nearest to 
ilic dpat^ immediately after death—the upholsterers and 
the servants of the cemeteries and graveyards—more 
liable than others to the infectious diseases from their 
special occupations? and the answer which comes back 
IS certainly negative. They ask other and similar ques¬ 
tions:—How many times has it been known that a 
medical man in conducting the autopsy of a person who 
has tiled of a contagious affection has contracted the 
disease? How many women of the death-chaml^rhave 
contracted disease from the dead? These questions also 
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receive a negative answer j and as a matter of course the 
man of science is, therefore, unable to be dogmatic or to 
strain a necessity : he cannot clearly recognize, on a 
“ not proven ” verdict, the duty of wounding the extremely 
sensitive feelings of millions of his fellow-men, on a sub¬ 
ject that is amongst the most tender of all that pertains 
to humanity. 

Our idea is that in the current state of public opinion, 
and in the current state of scientific knowledge, it is best 
to let the public feeling towards cremation work its own 
way, and to let earth-to-earth burial also have its free 
course. 

Cremation will come partly by necessity, partly by a 
gradual sentiment in its favour. To force it by conjuring 
up dangers which do not exist is the very means of arrest¬ 
ing it in Its prouress. We do not say that the work we 
have had under ret iew is open to too severe criticism on 
these grounds ; on the contrary, it adduces such a number 
of sound arguments m support of its case, and, on the 
whole, shows such a just and good weight on its own side, 
that we commend it as an excellent treati.->e- we should 
not improperly say standard treatise—on cremation. 


W.s.V/1 VING. 

Prattical Mctalluri^y ond Assaying, • a Text-book for the 
use of Teachers, Students, and Assayers. By Arthur H. 
Hiorns. Pp. 471, with 91 Illustrations, Appendix, and 
Index, (London: Macmillan and Co., 1888 ) 
SSAYINC, was a term originally used to denote the 
estimation, by the agency of heat, of a particular 
metal in an ore, alloy, or other inetalhc compound. .Since 
the publication of Agricola’s work in 1556, numerous 
English translations of foreign treatises on the subject 
have been published. Amongst these may be mentioned 
the translations of the works of Erker (1629), Barba (1674), 
and Cramer (1774). Assaying by the dry way has changed 
so little that the methods and instruments described In 
these old books might still be siittessfully used. .Since 
the introduction, however, of the rapid and accurate wet 
processes, improvements have quickly followed each 
other, and from a particular ore a larger yield is now 
obtained than was formerly the case, so that the dry 
methods are, with a few exceptions, rapidly falling into 
disuse, as in many cases they do not indicate with suffi¬ 
cient precision the amount of metal actually present in 
the ore The modem English literature of ass.aying is 
confined to Mitchell’s large treatise, and to the chapters 
given in Percy’s works and in Phillips’s “Elements of 
Metallurgy.” No small te.xt-book, in which full cognizance 
is taken of wet processes, has hitherto been published^ 
and a gap in our metallurgical literature has now been 
well filled by Mr. Hiorns’s useful book, which is based on 
the course of instniction org.tnized .it the Royal School 
of Mines by Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen, to whom the 
author, as an old pupil, dedicates his work. In all the 
Continental Schools of Mines, the instruction is con¬ 
ducted in a most unsatisfactory manner. Large classes 
rapidly pass through the various assaying processes, all 
the students working together with military precision at the 
Professor’s word of command. In London, on the other 
hand, each student works independently, and is^not per¬ 
mitted to pass from one metal to another until he can 
prove that he is able to constantly produce trustworthy 


results. As a student of the Royal .School of Mines, Mr. 
Hiorns has thus had .an cvcellent training for the task he 
has undert.iken. Besides this, as Principal of the School 
of Metallurgy at the Bimiingham and Midland Insti¬ 
tute, he has had ample opportunity of ascertaining the 
wants of the average student. 

Like so many of the text-books of science now pub¬ 
lished, Mr. Hiorns’s book has been .arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Science and Art Dep.artment Syllabus. 
The first part contains a number of experiments for the 
student to perform in older to ehicichate the principles 
upon which met.allurgj is based : the second part con- 
t.iins an account of the methods of ass.aying by dry 
methods; whilst the third de.ils with .assaying by wet 
methods, and includes volumelnc .in.alysis and the 
.inalysis of furnace gases. The course is very system.a- 
tically arranged, and it is certain th.it any student who 
hits performed the experiments eniiiner.ited would be 
thoroughly well grounded in pr.ictical metallurgy And 
the fact that such a book is now required by a large num¬ 
ber of students in evening classes shows wh.it excellent 
service the .Science and Art Uepartmenl is doing for 
practical metallurgy throughout the country. 

The author discusses several of the newer methods, 
such as Turner’s method of estimating carbon in iron, 
and .illudcs to recent researches, such as those of Bermger 
on the accur.vcy of the volumetric estimation of copper. 
He appears, however, to he iinacciuainted with the newer 
methods in use on the Continent, .tnd it is to be regretted 
ih.tt he has not consulted the standard works of Balling 
and of Bruno Kerl, or the careful abstracts of foreign 
papers published in the Journals of the Chemical Society 
and of the Iron and Steel Institute. It is to be regretted, 
too, lh.it there is a w.anl of uniformity in the weights and 
measures adopted, Crams and grammes, ounces and 
cubic centimetres, are used indiscriinmatelj For indus- 
tri.al purposes, it was perhaps necessary that tlie ‘'gi.ains” 
should be ictained. Hut, with regard to the “ ounces,” many 
assayers, who are f.imiliar with metric measures, have no 
idea how m.iny ounces in.ake a pint. In the nomencl.a- 
tiiie and notaiion, there is also an unfortunate want of 
uniformity, as is shown by the indiscriminate use of the 
terms, oil of vitriol and sulphuric .icid, carbonate of soda 
and sodium carbonate, ha'matite and hematite, OIL, .and 
H,0, SU4H.J and H,S04. The book is remarkably free 
from typogr.iphic.il eirors. I he n.imc Fiesenius is, 
hoACier, spelt wiong m places (pp 174, 1.S3) ,ind “ oxide 
of silica” ip 312) IS a compound unknown to the chtmist. 

On the whole, the woik is an excellent one, and w ill, no 
doubt, prove of great service to the te.vchers and students 
of classes in practic.il metallurgy. Chemists generally, 
.'.ccustomed to ordinary l.vboratiny m.mipul.ition, will be 
inicieslcd to see how many oper.ilions there arc, which, 
while differing from those with whicli they deal, are 
capable of affording very trustworthy lesults. 'I he illus¬ 
trations are of a very effective character, and are well 
executed from drawings that have been prepared with an 
amount of care not usual in figures of this class. Mr. 
Hiorns’s literary style is far from faultless, Imt his instruc¬ 
tions are always perfectly clear, and, to use the words of 
an old metallurgist, “ he writes like one who hath black'd 
his Fingers and sing’dhis Beard in metallick Operations.” 
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TflE ORCHIDS OF THE CAPE PENINSULA. 
The Onhuh of th^ Cape Peninsula. By Harry Bolus, 
F.L S. With Thirty-six Plates, partly coloured. Off¬ 
print from the Transactions of the South African I’hilo- 
sophic.il Society, 1888, Vol. V., Part i. (Cape Town, 

1888.) 

HIS,” as the author informs us, “is an attempt to 
describe the Orchids growing on the peninsula of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; to give their names and syno¬ 
nyms ; to arrange them as far as possible in groups; to 
adduce the stations where they have been found, and 
their further distribution so far as known. To this is 
added a list of collectors ; and of books and papers 
already published upon the subject of South African 
Orchidology.” Mr. Bolus’s name as an authority on Cape 
Orchids IS already well known through his papers m the 
Journal of the Linnean Society ; and the thoroughness 
with which his work has been done is vouched for by 
the fact that it has occupied a great part of his leisure 
time for several years, and embodies the results of a 
comparison of the Orchids of Tlumberg’s Herbarium, ' 
by Mr. N. E. Brown, A L S.; also by the fact that I 
Lindicy's Type Herbarium, and the General Herbarium, 
at Kew, where Mr. Bolus has been staying for several 
months, have been fully consulted. 

The Cape peninsula is a tract of land about forty miles 
long, varying in width from about three to eleven miles, 
and has a total area of 197^ square miles; and it is 
inteiesting to no'e that in an area about one-fourth larger 
than the Isle of Wight, no less than 102 species,belong¬ 
ing to ten genera are found, thirty-thiee of which, so far 
as at present known, aie endemic. The ortler is con¬ 
sidered to take a position the fourth in importance in 
the flora (after Composila;, I.egummos.'e, and Ericace.c), 
and to constitute 5 8 of the whole. The altitudinal range 
of the species is lery interesting. The greater p.irtofthe 
area in question is occupied by a central mountain range, 
of which Table Mountain, which attains an elevation of | 
3562 feet is the highest part. From Mi. Bolus’s tables, 
it appears that fifty-nine species never descend into the 
plains to a lower elevation than 500 feet, twenty others 
are always found below this elevation, while the twenty- 
three remaining ones are indifferent in this respect. He 
also remarks that fifteen species have a vertical range of 
from 2000 to 3000 feet, and six species a range of more 
than 3000 feet. This large vertical range, which is shared 
in common with many of the flowering plants, Mr. Bolus 
attributes to the equability of the temperature, and of the 
moisture of the atmosphere at different elevations, owing 
to the close proximity of the sea on nearly every side. 

One of the species is of such great beauty that there 
has been some danger of its ultimate extinction; on 
which points the following will be read with interest. 

“ The peeiless Disa unijlora is in its glory on the rivulets 
of Table Mountain in February. . . . This beautiful 

flower is the object of universal admiration, and the name 
which has been given to it, the ‘ Pride of Table Mountain,’ 
indicates the honour in which it is held. It is, indeed, 
the queen of terrestrial Orchids in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, as Cypripedium spectabile may be said to reign, 
though with less magnificence, in the northern. . . . 
It is stilt abundant on Table Mountain, although of late 


years large quantities of the tubers have been annually 
exported to Europe, and much needless destruction, 
arising from wasteful gathering by unskilled hands, 
lesulted. But the summit of the mountains being Crown 
land, the Government has recently intervened, and re¬ 
stricted the removal of tubers within reasonable limits, 
so that, if tins supervision be continued, there will be 
little reason to feat the extinction of this truly noble 
species.” 

The thirty-six, partly coloured, plates, which represent 
the rarer or least known species, are drawn by the author, 
and the dissections and botanical details are admirably 
portrayed; though in some cases the outline only is given, 
and a little shading would have enhanced their effect. 

Respecting the structure and homologies of Orchideac, 
largely cited from Darwin, and with a plan of the flower 
from the same source, it may be pointed out that the so- 
called union of the two lateral stamens of the outer staminal 
whorl with the median petal, to form the lip, was dis¬ 
puted, and, I think, satisfactorily disproved, by Crueger ; 
a view which has been since confirmed by Dr. Masters, in 
the c.ise of f yprtpedium. The papers in question appear 
to have been overlooked, but the oversight detracts 
little from the value of this admirably executed work. 
To those who wish to procure copies, the omission of 
the publisher’s name is unfortunate. Messrs. West, 
Newman, and Co., of Hatton Gaiden, E.C., are the 
punters, and may be able to supply the work. 

R. A. Roi-KK. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Carl von lannl's ungdomsskrifter. .Sainlade af Evvalil 
Ahrling, och efter bans dod med statsunderstbd 
utgifvna, af K. Vetenskaps-Akadem,en. Forsta serien, 
forst.i haftet. (Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt & Soner, 
1888.) 

Tills li the first part of the youthful writings of I.innmus, 
collected by the late Dr. Kwald Ahrling, and published, 
under a State grant, by the Royal .Swedish Academy of 
Science. The work as a whole is to be divided into two 
series of several rarts each, the first series including a 
record of the life of Linmeus up to the year 1734, 
with botanical addenda. The second will contain 
the author’s account of his journeys in Lapland (173a), 
hitherto printed only in English; in Dalabergslagen 
(1733); in Dalecarha (1734); and notes on his sojourn 
abroad (1735). In the first senes arc the following 
purely botanical works Hortus Uplandicus,” after 
fournefort’s system, from the original in the possession 
of the Linnean Society; “ Hortus Uplandicus,” after 
Tournefori’s system, with an addendum, and a new divi¬ 
sion of Umbellata: (1730), from the original in the Leufsta 
Library ; “ Hortus Uplandicus,” after the author’s method 
the sexual system (1731), original in possession of the 
Rev. J. Johansson, at Ifvetofta; and “ Adonis Uplandicus,” 
after the sexual system (i73'), original in the Leufsta 
Library. , 

The majority of readers will find that the most interest¬ 
ing of the papers in the part before us is the great 
botanist’s diary. The original of this, wholly in the hand¬ 
writing of Linnaeus, is one of the two autographs in 
the possession of the Linnean .Society. It contains 
thirteen closely-written pages, and we must conclude, 
from a remark in the diary, that it was written between 
1730 and 1735. To judge from difference of writing and 
ink, additions were made at a later date. 

■fhe diary is followed by “Catalogus Plantanun 
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Rariorutn Scania item Catalogus Planfarum Rariorum 
Smolandia” (1728), in the possession of the De Geer 
family fLeufsta Library); and by " Spolia Botanica" 
(1729), the original of which is in the possession of the 
Linnean Society, and is considered to have been finished 
towards the end of 1729. This seems, however, improb¬ 
able, the date of dedication {to Prof. Roberg, one of 
Linnaeus’s teachers at Upsala) being May 5, 1729 The 
work is accompanied by twelve facsimile drawings of the 
principal representatives of the Lapland flora. 

This part of the first series contains copious and 
explanatory notes by the late Dr. Ahrling, a work which 
must have entailed very great labour. After his death, 
his editorial duties were undertaken by Dr. M. B. 
Swederus. The second series will be edited by Prof. G. 
Lindstrb.n. 

First Principles of Physiography. By John Douglas 

(London : Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 

The ever-increasing number of text-books on this 
subject is evidence th.at the study of physiography is 
gaining in popularity. The object of the book before us, 
as the author states in his “ Prologue on the Beach,” is to 
give a systematic statement of the nature of the forces at 
work in the world, and of the changes which the matter of 
the world undergoes. The book is obviously designed to 
cover the syllabus issued by the authorities at .South 
Kensington, although no mention of this fact is made. 

The first part of the book deals with force, but for some 
reason or other, force is not defined until p. 26, and there 
only in an obscure place. The author’s notion of treating 
elementary chemical ideas is somewhat peculiar; to 
make statements about positive and negative elements 
without explaining the meanings of those terms, and to 
use formula like NHj and Hj.SD^ (p. 36) without naming 
the compounds they represent, is scarcely the way to 
inspire a student with confidence in his teacher. 

No less than 23 pages are devoted to tables, all of more 
or less interest to students of physiography. 

Perhaps the chief novelty of the book is the introduction 
of copious (quotations from, and references to, standard 
works. Their introduction as footnotes, however, is 
rather objectionable, as it tends to discontinuity. A good 
deal of information is undoubtedly given, but the style is 
not such as to commend it to those who are just com¬ 
mencing the study of science, and these, it must be 
remembered, constitute the majority of those who take 
up the subject of physiography. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\.Tht Editor does not hold himstlp rtsponstbU Jor opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under- 
tedke to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rHeeted maseuscripts intended for this or any other part 
of NaTURB, No notice is taken of anonymous commune- 
cations.] 


“Engineer*'’ vetsus “Professors and College Men.” 
raoP. Grkenhill is, himself, one of many proofs that the 
ilisiinction between “ Kngineer* ” and " Professors and College 
Men’’is a Cross Divi-ion. Every “Engineer” ought to be a 
“ bighly-irained College man.” If be were, he would know 
at once, from the very fust sentence of the Principia {Quantitas 
mataia est mensura ejusdem , &c.) that mass is the personal 
p o|)erty of a body, one of the invariable things In nature .— 
and not an accidental jiroiierly dependent, for its amount and 
even for its very existence, 011 the momei.lary sutroundings. 
J'he letter M has hitherto been used by Newtonians in 
this sense. If anyone has since attached to it another 
and different sense, he is responsible for the canse«|ueut con¬ 
fusion. Would it not be w-ell if Prof. Greenhill, and tfle School 
to which he has attached himself, would kindly leave to New¬ 
tonians their M, as defined for them by their Master ; and (with 


severely logical consistency) turn it upside down (thus, W) when 
they wish to embody their own revolutionary definition? No 
Newtonian will refuse to recognize W£'’/2f as a correct expres¬ 
sion for so much energythough he will probably think ft 
both clumsy and complex, and will prefer to write as usual his 

I am curious to know how Prof. Greenhill would deal with 
physical Astronomy. What is hi< measure of the earth’s mass? 
According to the analogy of his " u/ti/s of g p.iumls ” ilie earth’s 
mass is at present (near perihelion) to lie spoken of as if it were 
some 6 or 7 per cent, greater than it was six months ago I 

The whole of this attempt to improve on Newton is caused 
by unwillingness to face, once for all, the small amount of labour 
and thought requiute for learning or teaching how to pas^ from 
one system of units to another. A properly taught student 
learns, veiy early in his career, that this is no awful and myste¬ 
rious process ;—in fact that it is, througho.il, quite as simple 
in principle as is the passing from miles per hour to feet per 

And I venture to assert that such a student would attack with 
ease and confidence any faer question (i.e. one free from mere 
tricks or traps) connected with the subject. This one, for 
intance ;— 

“ How many of the following quanttlics (taken in order) can, 
by selcclio.i of the requisite system of units, be simultaneously 
expressed by one and the same tiiioib, r In si, when that 
ntimbei is given ? setomi, when it is not ? 

(<i) The weight of a ton, at sea-lev. 1 , at the equator. 

(./') 'I'he Sliced of light m vjiuo 

(<■) The average kinetic energy of a particle of hydrogen at 


((/) The minimum compressibility of water .tt low pressures. 

(z) The mean angular velocity of ilie earth about the sun. 

Express the requisite units in C G.S. measure, when ihe com¬ 
mon numerical value, above mentioned, is log.v ; and also when 

Of c lurse It is iindersto<iil, and this is mv answer to Prof. 
Greenhill's first <iuestion, that the student would he furnished 
with all the necessary data, experimental or otherwise, expressed 
m definilc units. 

In answer to I’lof. Greenhill’s second question I need only 
say that it is no part of my case to assert that all sialements, 
made by “ (Jollege men,” arc miessanly characterized by 
dcfimlcntss, by .accuracy, or even by common-sense, 

December 21, 1S88 P. G Tait. 


The Sun spot Cycle. 

ll' m.ay interest some of the reatleis of Nat ure to learn that 
an cxiiecleil change h.as just been observed upon the solar 
surface. 

It i-s a well-esUblished fact tlial in each new series of sun¬ 
spots the fiist spots of the cycle are seen in high solar latitudes, 
and that as the number of spots increases there is a common 
drift towards the sun's cipiator, the spot area becoming most ex¬ 
tensive as the sixteenth p.arallol of heliogi apliic Uliiudc is leached. 
During laie yea s the spots have been diminishing in number 
and size, an<l approaching ihe solar equator ; and in the past 
twelve months very few spots have been seen on the sun’s sur¬ 
face, and all in low latitudes, that recorded on December 21 
being 4” south of Ilie solar equator. The dose of the year has, 
however, witnessed a change, a-, a small spot is recorded -in the 
Stonyhursl drawing of December 30 al 36^ south latitude. .Spots 
near the equator will probably continue to be observed for some 
time, but, whilst they are diminishing, those m higher latitudes 
will be on the increase. S.J I’ERRV. 

Slonyliurst Observatory, Lancashire, December 31, 1888. 


“ Renaisaance of British Mineralogy.” 

Mr. Fletchiir’s admirable address on a " Renaissance of 
Biicish Mineralogy," of which a report was juiblished in a 
recem issue of your paper, calls timely aliention to the present 
condition of the science. Mineralogy as a pop dar study seems 
dead; the chemists have deserted it for a study of complex 
organic comuounds, so that it has become a mere hanger-on of 
geology. The science is now not thoroughly taught in any in¬ 
stitution in this country, and teachers therefore have no means 
of acquiring knowledge, m the only really Useful way, by working 
under the acknowledged masters. This is especially the case with 
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crystallography, trhich must at present, unfortunately, he regarded 
os a branch of mineralogy. And if they cannot acquire sound 
knowledge, how can they teach well ? I feel quite sure that if 
the Science and Art Department would institute a summer course 
for teachers, where they would not have to waste their time over 
the merest rudiments, but could study practically the methods of 
crystal measurements, and the higher branches of mineralogical 
research, it would l>e largely taken advantage of by teachers 
and those who intend to become teachers. Failing this, 1 for 
one should be glad to know of any inaliiution m this country or 
in Germany where such instruction could be obtained during the 
summer months. A Teacher. 

Glasgow, December 31, l88«. 


Ventilating Beei. 

I DO not know whether it is generally known that here, and 
I believe in other tropical countries, there are in every hive what 
one can only describe as “ ventilating bees.” I mean that during 
the hot season two or three bees post themselves, on their heads, 
at the entrance of the hive, and fan the interior with the in¬ 
cessant motion of their wings. They are relieved at intervals 
by fresh bees, who carry on the process. They are kept to their 
duty by a sort of patrol of bees to insure their incessant activity. 
This is a well-authenticated .and known fact, and as such may 
interest your readers. Eva M. A. BewsHer. 

Mauritius, November 21. 

Sonorous Sand at Botany Bay. 

Referring to the correspondence with regard to the so called 
“musical sands,” which has appeared m your columns, it may 
be of interest to record the fact that sand with similar properties 
is found in Botany Biyi, New South Wales, not far from the spot 
where Captain Cook first landed. When displaced by pressure 
from above, or disturbed with the hand or stick, this sand emits 
a musical sound, which appears to vary in intensity according to 
the degree of moisture which it contains. Should any of your 
correspondents wish for specimens, 1 shall be happy to forward 
a small quantity to them. A. Sidney O1.1.IFK. 

Australian Museum, Sydney, November 16, l838. 


HOW RAIN /.? FORMED ' 

I N certain villages in the IndianCentral Provinces, besides 
the village blacksmith, the village accountant, the vil¬ 
lage watchman, and the like, there is an official termed 
the g‘ipogiin\ whose duty it is to make rain. So long as 
the seasons are good and the tain comes in due season, 
his office is no doubt a pleasant and lucrative one. It is 
not very I.abonous, and it is obviously the interest of all 
to keep him in good humour. But if, as sometimes 
happens, the hot dry weather of April and May is pro¬ 
longed through June and July, and week after week the 
ryo/ sees his young sprouting crops withering beneath the 
pitiless hot winds, public feeling is wont to be mused 
against the peccant rain-maker, and he is led forth and 
periodically beaten until he mends his ways and brings 
down the much-needed showcis. 

■ You will hardly expect me, and I certainly cannot 
pretend, to impart to you the trade-secrets of the pro¬ 
fessional rain maker. Like some other branches of 
occult knowledge which Madam Ulavatsky assures us 
are indinnous to India, this art of rain-making is perhaps 
not to be acquired by those who have been trained in 
European ideas ; but we can at least watch and interrogate 
Nature, and learn something of her method of achieving 
the s ime end ; and if her scale of operations is too large 
for our successful imitation, we shall find that not only is 
there much in it that may well challenge our interest, but 
it may enable us to some extent to exercise prevision of 
its, results. 

. Stated in the most general terms, Nature’s process of 
rain-making is extremely simple. We have its analogue 

' • A Lcctura dalivend by H. F. Btanford, F.R.S., at ihtHyih* School of 
WwilMiry oo Novomber t ). 


in the working of the common still. First, we have steam 
or water vapour produced by beating and evaporating the 
water in the boiler; then Che transfer of this vapour to a 
cooler; and finally we have it condensed by cooling, and 
reconverted into water. Heat is communicated to the 
water to convert it into vapour, and when that heat is 
withdrawn from it, the vapour returns to its original liquid 
state. Nature performs exactly the same process. 

In the still, the water is heated until it boils; but 
this is not essential, for evaporation may take place 
at all temperatures, even from ice. A common little 
piece of apparatus, often to be seen in the window of the 
philosophical instrument maker, and known as Wollaston’s 
cryophorus, is a still that works without any fire. It con¬ 
sists of a large glass tube with a bulb at each end, one 
of which is partly filled with water : and, all the air having 
been driven out of the tube by boiling the water, it is 
hermetically scaled and allowed to cool It then contains 
nothing but water and water vapour, the greater part of 
which rc-condenses when it cools. Now, when thus cold, 
if the empty bulb be surrounded by ice, or, better, a 
mixture of ice and salt, the water slowly distils over, and 
is condensed in ihe colder bulb, and this without any 
heat being applied to that which originally contained the 
water. And this shows us that all that is necessary to 
distillation is that the condenser be kept cooler than the 
evaporater. 

Nevertheless, at whatever temperature it evaporates, 
water requires heat, and a large quantity of heat, merely 
to convert it into vapour; and this is the case with the 
cryophorus ; for if the evaporating bulb be wrapped round 
with flannel, and so protected from sources of heat around, 
the water cools down until it freezes. That is to say, it 
gives up Its own heat to form vapour. A simple experi¬ 
ment that anyone may try with a common thermometer 
affords another illustration of the same fact. If a 
thermometer bulb be covered with a piece of muslin, and 
dipped into water that has been standing long enough to 
have the same temperature as the air, it gives the same 
reading in the water as in the air. But if when thus 
wetted it be lifted out and exposed to the air, it begins to 
sink at once, owing to the evaporation of the water from 
the wet surface, and it sinks the lower the faster it dries. 
In India, when a hot wind is blowing, the wet bulb 
sometimes sinks 40° below the temperature of the air. 

Now this is a very important fact in connection with 
the formation of ram, because it is owing to the fact that 
water vapour has absorbed a large quantity of heat—which 
is not sensible as heat, but must be taken away from it 
before It can be condensed and return to the liquid state— 
that vapour can be transported as such by the winds for 
thousands of miles, to be condensed as rain at some 
distant part of the earth’s surface. 

I have said that the quantity of absorbed heat is very 
large. It varies with the temperature of the water that is 
evaporating, and is the greater the lower that temperature. 
From water that is on the point of freezing it is such that 
one grain of water absorbs in evaporating as much heat 
as would raise nearly 5^ grains from the freezing to the 
boiling point. This is called the latent heat of water 
vapour. As 1 have said, it is quite insensible. The 
vapour is no warmer than the water that produced it, and 
this enormous quantity of heat has been employed simply 
in pulling the molecules of water asunder |tna setting them 
free in the form of vapour, which is merely water in the 
state of gas. All liquids absorb latent heat when they 
evaporate, but no other known liquid requires so much as 
water. 

Many things familiar in every one’s experience find their 
explanation in this absorption of latent heat. For instance, 
we feel colder with a wet skin than with a dry one, and wet 
clothes are a fruitful source of chills when the b^v is in 
repose ; although, so long as it is in active exercise and 
producing a large amount of beat, since the evaporation 
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only carries off the excess, no ill consequence may ensue. 
Again, if a kettle be filled with ice-cold water and put on 
a gas stove, suppose it takes ten minutes to bring it to 
boil. In that ten minutes the water has absorbed as much 
heat as raises it from 32° to ais'', an increase of 180. 
Now, if it be left boiling, the gas-flaine being kept up at 
the same intensity, we may assume that in every succeed¬ 
ing ten minutes the same quantity of heat is being 
absorbed by the water. But it gets no hotter: it gradually 
boils away. And it takes nearly an hour, or more than five 
times as long as it took to heat it, before the whole of the 
water has boiled away, since all this heat has been used 
up in converting it into steam. It was by an experiment 
of this kind that Dr. Black, in the last century,discovered 
the fact of latent heat, and determined its amount; and it 
was the knowledge of this fact that led James Watt to his 
first great improvement in the steam-engine. 

One more example 1 may give, which those who 
have been in India will be able to appreciate, and wfitdi 
those who intend to go there may some day find useful to 
know. Nothing is more gr.itcful in hot dry weather than 
a drink of cold water. Now, ice is not always to be had, 
but when a hot wind is blowing, nothing is easier than to 
get cold water, if you have a pot or bottle of unglazed 
earthenware, such as are to be had in every bazaar, or, 
what is better, a leather water-bottle, called a ora 

water-skin. All these allow the water to soak through 
and keep the outside wet; and if any one of them be 
filled with water and hung up in a hot wind, in the course 
of half an hour or an hour, the evaporation from the out¬ 
side will have taken away so much heat that the contents 
may be cooled 30° or 30 , notwithstanding that the ther¬ 
mometer may stand at no" or 115° in the shade. Soda- 
water may be cooled in the same way if wrapped in straw 
and kept well wetted while exposed to the wind. But it 
is of little use to do as I have seen natives do sometimes, 
viz. put the bottles into a tub of water in a closed room. 
It is the evaporation that carries off the heat, otherwise 
the water is no cooler than the air aiound. 

Now to return to our subject. The atmosphere always 
contains some vapour which the winds have taken up 
from the ocean, lakes, rivers, and even from the land, for 
there are but few regions so dry and devoid of vegetation 
that there is no moisture to evaporate. The quantity of 
water thus evaporated from large water siirmces is a 
question of some importance to engineers, who have to 
take account of the loss from reservoirs and irrigation 
tanks, and a good deal of attention has been given to 
■measure the amount lost by evaporation. In England it 
has been found to vaiy in different years from 17 to 37 
Indies in the year, or say from to zj inches per month 
on an averagq. Now, since in the east of England the 
rainfall is only about 34 inches in the year, it follows that 
in that part of the Kingdom the loss by evaporation from 
a water surface is nut very much less than the rain falling 
directly on the surface. 

In dry countries the evaporation may exceed the local 
rainfall. In the tropics it has been found to average from 
3j to 6 inches per month in the dry season. In the case 
of a large tank at Nagpur, constructed to supply the city 
with water, it was found that the loss by evaporation, in 
the hottest and driest weather, was two and a half times 
as great as the quantity supplied for consumption. 

These statistics will give some idea of the enormous 
evaporation that goes on from the water surfaces of the 
globe, and to this must be added all that takes place from 
the land. In the case of light showers, neatly the whole 
of the rain is re-evaporated ; and probably, on an average, 
half of the total rainfall on the land is thus lost sooner or 
later, leaving not more than half for the supply of springs 
and rivers. , 

The quantity of vitpour in the air is very Variable. 
To us, in England, the west and south-west winds are the 
dampest, coming direct frqm the Atlantic, and north-east 


winds are the driest. The cause of their extreme drynes 

I shall endeavour to explain presently. It is no doub 
partly due to the fact that they reach us from the land 
surface of Europe, but partly also to another cause to 
which I shall have to advert later on. 

The quantity of vapour in the air is usually ascertained 
by the hygrometer, the ordinary form of which is a pair of 
tbennometers, one having the bulb wet, the other dry, and 
observing the depression of the wet bulb. The principle 
of this 1 have already explained. But the same thing 
may be ascertained more directly by passing a measured 
quantity of air through a light apparatus containing 
sulphuric acid, or some other substance that absorbs 
water vapour greedily, and weighing the whole before and 
afterwards. The increase of the second weighment gives 
the weight of water .absorbed. By such means it has 
been ascertained that air at 60 can contain as much as 
5} grains of vapour in each cubic foot, and that air at tio® 
can contain rather less than 11 grains m the same space. 
The quantity that air can hold increases therefore very 
rapidly with the tempierature. But it is seldom that it 
contains this maximum amount, especially at the higher 
temperatures. 

In order to condense any part of this vapour we must 
take away its latent heat. It is not sufficient merely to 
cool it till it reaches the temperature of condensation, but 
we have further to abstract 5! times as much heat as would 
raise the condensed water from the freezing to the boiling 
point. Before, however, proceeding to consider how this 
cooling H effected, the question arises, What is the con¬ 
densing point ? For, obviously, since water can evaporate 
at all temperatures, so we should expect that it may 
condense at all temperatures. On what, then, does the 
condensing point depend ? 

I mentioned just now that air at the temperature of 60° 
c.m contain as much as grains of vapour, and at 80® 
rather less than 11 grams in each cubic foot. Obviously, 
then, if air at 80°, containing this maximum quantity, be 
cooled to 6o“, it must get rid of more than 5 grains, or nearly 
half its vapour, and this excess must be condensed. 1 speak 
of air containing these quantities, but in point of fact it 
makes no appreciable difference whether air be present or 
■ not. An exhausted glass vessel of one cubic foot capacity 
can hold 5I grains of vapour at Co' and no more, and nearly 

II grains at 80' and no more ; and if, when thus charged at 
80', its contents be cooled to Co'", more than 5 grains will 
be condensed. If, however, it contain only si grains at 
80 none will conden.se until the temperature falls to 60*, 
but any further cooling produces some condensation. 
Thus, then, the condensing point depends on the quantity 
of vapour present in the air, and is the temperature at 
which this quantity is the maximum possible for that 
temperature. 

This preliminary point being explained, we may now 
proceed to inquire what means Nature employs to con¬ 
dense the vapour in ihe air, producing at one time dew 
and hoar-frost, at another time fog and doud, and at 
another ram, hail, and snow. 

Let us take the case of dew and hoar-frost first, as they 
are comparatively simple. And in connerrion therewith 
I may relate a little incident that took place at Calcutta 
some years ago. A gentleman, who had not much ac¬ 
quaintance with physical science, was sitting one evening 
with a glass of iced brandy and water before him. It was 
in the rainy season, when the air, though warm, is very 
damp, aad he had a large lump of ice in his tumbler. On 
taking it up, he noticed to his surprise that the ^lats was 
wet on the outside, and was standing in quite a little pool 
of water on the table. At first he thought his tumbler 
was cracked!, but putting his finger to his tongue he fbond 
the fluid taStekH. “ Very odd 1 ” he remarked; “ the water 
comes throogh the glass but the brandy doesn’t.” 

Nqw, however with our present knowledge we may be 
inclined to Wile at the simplicity of this remark, it so. 
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happens tlut up to the end of the last century very much 
the same explanation was popularly held to account for 
dtfw. It was supposed to be a kind of perspiration 
emitted from the earth, and no satisfactory explanation of 
the phenonenon had been arrived at by the nhysical 
philosophers of the day. It remained for Dr. Wells to 
pr. ve, by a long series of observations and experiments, 
which have been quoted by Sir John Herschel and Mr. 
John Stewart Mill at a typical instance of philosophical 
inquiry, that the cold surface of grass and shrubs con¬ 
denses the vapour previously held in suspension in the air, 
these surfaces being cooler than the air, and below its 
point of condensation. And such, of course, is also the 
dise of the glass tumbler containing ice. Anyone may 
try the experiment for himself. To produce hoar-frost, it 
it only necessary to cool the condensing surface below the 
fireesing point, which may be done by crushing tome ice 
and mixing it with salt. A tin pot is better than a glass 
to make this experiment. 

When not only the ground, but also the air to a 
considerable height above it, is cooled in like minner, we 
have the production of fog, fog being the form in which 
the vapour is first condensed, and consisting of water in 
drops too minute to be separately visible. 1 ne formation 
of fog is very much aided if the air be laden with smoke. 
Smoke consists of extremely minute particles of unburnt 
coal or other fuel, and these cool faster than the air at 
night, and so cool the air in contact with them. Each one 
of them, too, condenses water on its surface, and being 
thus weighted they sink and form that dense fog that 
Londoners know so well. 

Clouds are essentially the same as fog, but formed high 
up in the air. But in their case, and that of rain, snow, 
and hail, another and different cooling agency comes into 
play, and this will require some preliminary explanation. 

1 dare say that some of you may at some time or other 
have charged an air*gun. And if so, you will be aware 
tint when so charged the reserv'oir becomes pretty warm. 
Now this teat is produced, not, as might be supposed, by 
the friction of the piston in charging, but is due to the fact 
that work has been done upon the air by compre ssing it 
into a very small space; in other words, work bus been 
converted into heat. If the compressed air be allowed (o 
escape at once, its heat is re-converted into work. It has 
to rtiake room for itself by thrusting aside the atmosphere 
into which it escapes, and when thus expanded it is no 
warmer than before it was compressed. Indeed, not so 
warm, for it will already have parted with some of its heat 
to the metal ch.imber which contained it. And if when 
compressed it is allowed to cool down to the ordinary 
temperature, and then to escape, it will be cooled below 
that temperature just as much as it was heated by 
compression. Thus, if in being compressed it had been 
heated loo®, say from 6o° to i6o°, and then allowed to 
cool to 6o% on escaping it will be cooled loo® below 6o®, 
or to 40® below zero, which is the temperature at which 
mercury freeies. This is the principle of the cold air 
chambers now so extensively employed on ship-board for 
the transport of frozen provisions from New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Bearit^ in mind, then, this fact—that air in expanding 
and driving aside the air into which it expands is always 
cooled—let us see how this applies to the case before us, 
tb^roduetien of cloud and rain. 

The volume of a given weight of air—in other words, the 
apace it occupiesr—depends on the pressure to which it is 
sobtleet: the less this pres«ure the greater iu volume. If 
i#e‘ suppose the atmosphere divided into a numb.r of 
layers superimposed on each other, the bottom layer is 
cmrly sul^ect to the preasUre of all those that rest on it. 
This IS equal to about I4( pounds on every square inch of 
surface. Another layer, say 1000 feet abwe the ground, 
«hH cleariy be under a Ie» pressure, since 1000 ftet of 
air ate belw it; and this 1000 feet of air weighs slightly lest 


than half a pound for every square inch of borisonul 
surface. At aooo feet the pressure will be less by nearly 
one pound per square inch, and so on. If, then, any mass 
of air begins to ascend through the atmosphere, it will be 
continually subject to less and less pressure at it aKends; 
and therefore, as we h.^ve already seen, it expands, and 
becomes cooler by expansion. Cooling from this cause is 
termed dynamic cooling. Its rate may be accurately 
computed from the work it has to do in expanding. 

It amounts to for every 183 feet of ascent if the air be 
dry or free from vapour, and if, as is always the case, it 
contains some vapour, the height will not be very much 
greater so long as there is no condensatinn. But so soon 
as this point is passed, and the vapour begins to condense 
as cloud, the latent heat set free retards the cooling, and 
the height through which this cloud-laden air must asccfid 
to cool 1° is considerably greater, and varies with the 
temperature and pressure. When the barometer stands 
at 30 inches, and at the temperature of freezing, the wr 
must rise 277 feet to lose 1®, and if the temperature is 60P 
nearly 400 feet. 

Conversely, dry air descending through the atmosphere 
and becoming denser as it descends, since it is continually 
becoming subject to an increased pressure, is heated l" 
for every 183 feet of descent; and fng and cloud-laden air 
at 30 inches of pressure and the freezing point will be 
warmed i* in 277 feet only, or if at 60" nearly 400 feet of 
descent, owing to the re-evaporation of the fog or cloud' 
and the absorption of Intent heat. 

Now let us see how these facts explain the formation of 
cloud ; and first 1 will take the case of the common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time in fine weather. 

When after sunrise the air begins to be wamled, the 
lowest stratum of the atmosphere, which rests immediately 
on the ground, is Harmed more rapidly than the higher 
strata. This is because the greater part of the sun’s 
heat passes freely through a clear atmosphere without 
warming it, and is absorbed by the ground, which ^ives it 
out again to the air immediately in contact with it. So 
soon as the vertical decrease of temperature exceeds C 
in 183 feet, the warm air below begins to ascend, and the 
•coolerair above to descend, and this interchange gradually 
extends higher and higher, the ascending air being 
gradually cooled by expansion, and censing to rise when 
It has fallen to the same temperature as the air around it, 
This ascending air is more highly charged with vapour 
than that which descends to replace it, since, as was 
mentioned before, most land surfaces furnish a large 
amount of moisture, which evaporates when they are 
heated by the sun. This process goes on until some 
portion of the ascending air has become cooled to the 
point of condensation. No sooner does it attain this, 
than a small tuft of cumulus cloud appears on the tupror 
the ascending current, and the movement which was 
invisible before now becomes visible. In a calm atmo¬ 
sphere each tuft of cloud has a flat base, which marks the 
height at which condensation begins, but it is really only 
the top of an ascending column of air. No sooner is tUs 
cloud formed than the ascent becomes more rapid, because 
the cooling which checked its further ascent now takes 
place at a much slower rate, and therefore the cloud grows 
rapidly 

On a suntmer afternoon when the air is warm and very 
damp, such cumulus cloud ascends sometimes to very 
great heights, and develops into a thunder-cloud, con¬ 
densing into rain. Rain differs from fog and cloud oiriy 
in the size of the water drops. In fog and cloud these are 
so minute that they rem.xin suspended in the air. But as 
the cloud becomes denser, a number of them coalesce.t» 
form a rain-drop, which is large enough to overcome ti^ 
friction of the air. It tl«n begins to fall, and having t,o 
traverse an enormous thickness of cloud below, it grows 
larger and larger by taking , up more and asore of tb* 
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cloud corpufculM, *0 that when finally it fall* below the 
doud it may have a contiderable site. 

Such, then, is the mode in which rain is formed in an 
ordinary summer shower ; and the more prolonged rain¬ 
fall of stormy wet weather is the result of a similar process, 
viz. the ascent and dynamic cooling of the rnoist atmo¬ 
sphere. But in this case the movement is on a far larger 
scale, being shared by the whole mass of the atmosphere, 
it may be, over hundreds or thousands of square miles; 
and to understand this movement we shall have to travel 
somewhat fiirther afield, and to inquire into the general 
circulation of the great atmospheric currents set in move¬ 
ment by the sun’s action in the tropics, and modified by 
the earth’s diurnal rotation and the distribution of the 
continents and oceans on its surface. 

Before, however, entering on this subject, which will 
require some preliminary explanation, and in which we 
shul have to take account both of ascending and descend¬ 
ing currents on a large scale, 1 will draw your attentidh to 
another and simpler case, in which both these classes of 
movements are prominently illustrated, and in which they 
exhibit their characteristic features in a very striking 
manner. 

In the valleys of the Alps, more especially those to the 
north of the central chain, in Switzerland and the Tyrol, 
there blows from time to time a strong warm dry wind, 
known as the Fohn. It blows down the valleys from the 
■oentral chain, melting the snows on its northern face, and 
although there is more or less clear sky overhead, all the 
southern slopes of the mountains are thickly clouded, and 
. heavy rain falls on the lower spurs and the adjacent plain, 
replaced by snow at the higher levels up to the passes .‘ind 
the crest of the range. Cloudy weather also prevails to 
the north in Germany, and the weather is stormy over 
some part of Western Europe. 

It is only since the general introduction of telegraphic 
weather reports and the construction of daily weather 
charts have enabled us to take a general survey of the 
simultaneous movements of the atmosphere over the 
greater portion of Europe, that this Fbhn wind has been 
satisfactorily explained.’ It is found that when a Ffihn 
wind blows on the north of the Alps, the barometer is low 
somewhere to the north or north west, in Germany, 
Northern France, or the British Isles, and high to the 
south-east, in the direction of Greece and the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Under these circumstances, since the 
winds always blow from a place of high barometer to one 
of low barometer, a strong southerly wind blows .across 
the Alps, On their southern face it is forced to ascend, 
Md therefore, as just explained, it is cooled and gives rain 
in Lombardy ancf Venctia, and snow at higher elevations. 
But having reached the crest of the mountains, it descends 
to the northern valleys, and being by this time deprived 
of a large part of its vapour, it becomes wanned in its 
descent, owin^[ to compression, absorbs and re-evaporates 
the cloud earned with it, and is then further warmed at 
the rate of 1” for every 183 feet of descent. Thus u 
reaches the lower levels as a warm dry wind, its warmth 
being the effect of dynamic heating. 

Other mountain chains afford examples of the same 
phenomenon. A very sinking instance, which much im¬ 
pressed me at the time, is one that I witnessed many 
year* ago in the mountains of Ceylon ; and it was after¬ 
wards mentioned to me by hir Samuel Baker, who had 
been equally struck by it. My own experience is as 
feilowsi—In fone i86r, I paid a week's visit to the bill 
•anitariwn of Kewara Eliy^, at an elevation of 6100 feet, 
on the western face of Pedro Talle Galle, the highest 
iMMitaiii in the island. The south-ivest monsoon was 
blowing etcadHy on this face of the range; and duringthe 
vrhole tune of my stay it rained, as far as I wm aware, 
without an hour’s intermisshm, and a dense i&aopy of 
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cloud enveloped the hill face, and never lifted more than a 
few hundred feet above the little valley in which Newara 
Eliya is built. But on leaving the station by the eastern 
road that leads across the crest of the range to Badulla, 
at a distance of five miles one reaches the col or dip in 
the ridge near Hackgallc, and ihence the road descends 
some 2000 feet to a lower table-land which stretches away 
many miles to the east No sooner is this point passed 
than all rain cea.ses and cloud disappeirs, and one looks 
down on the rolling grassy hills bathed in the sunshine of 
a tropical sun, and swept by the dry westerly wind that 
descends from the mountain ridge. In little more than 
a mile one passes from day-long and week-long cloud and 
rain to constant sunshine and a cloudless sky. 

As an almost invariable rule, or at least one with few 
exceptions, ascending air currents are those that form 
cloud and rain, and descending currents are dry and bring 
fine weather. And this holds good whatever may be the 
immediate cause of these movements. We may now 
proceed to consider these greater examples to which I 
have already referred. 

In the great workshop of Nature, in so far at least as 
concerns our earth, with but few exceptions, all move¬ 
ment and all change, even the movements and energies of 
living things, proceed either directly or indirectly from the 
action of the sun. Nowhere is ihis action more direct 
and more strikingly manifested than in the movemem# 
of the atmosphere. Were the sun extinguished, and to 
become, as i^rhaps it may become long ages hence, a 
solid cold sphere, such as Byron imagined, “ wandering 
darkling in eternal space,” a few days would suffice to 
convert our mobile and ever-varying atmosphere into a 
stagnant pall, devoid of vapour, resting quiescent on a 
lifeless earth, held bound in a more than Arctic fro»t. 
From such a consummation, despite the supposed decay¬ 
ing energy of our sun, we may, however, entertain a 
reasonable hope that we are yet far distant. 

Bearing in mind the all-embracing importance of the 
sun, let us see how the great movements of the atmo¬ 
sphere are d termined by the way in which the earth 
presents its surface to the solar rays. 

Since the quantity of solar heat received on eacu part 
of the earth’s surface depends on the directness or 
obliouitv of his rays—in other words, on the height to 
which the sun ascends in the heavens at noon—being 
greatest where he is dire< tly overhead, as in summer in th« 
tropics, it follows that the hottest zone of the earth is that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the equator, and the 
coldest those around the poles. 

Did time allow, and were the necessary appliance* at 
hand, it would be easy to show you chat both as a matter 
of experiment, and also as a deduction from physical lawe, 
there must be under sujh circumst.ances a flow of air from 
the colder to the warmer region in the lower atmosphere, 
and a return current above. And to a certain extent w« 
have these constant winds prevailing for about 30° on 
either side of the equator, in the trade-winds, which blow 
towards the equator in the lower : tmosphere, and the 
anti-trades blowing in the nppansite direction at a great 
height above the earth’s surface. 

In the neighbourhood of thh equator there is a zone 
extending rigM round the earth in which the barometer 
is lower than either to the north or the south. It is due 
to the greater beat of the sun, and it is towards this that 
the trade winds blow. It sbiAt to tome extent with the 
seasons, being more northerly in the summer of the 
northern hemisphere, and more southerly in that of the 
southern hemisphere ; and its average position U rather 
to the north of the equator, owing to the fact that thrne Is 
more kuqd In the northern than in ihe t«iuihein hemi- 
spbcic, aifd that land is more heated by the s«n than the 
ocean. 

This sin^ple wiml system of Ibe trades and anti-trades 
does not extend right round '•e earth, nor beyond 30“ or 
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40” of htitude in ctther hcminffanre. Were the earth’s 
surface uniformly land or uniformly water, there probably 
would be a system of trade-winds all round the globe, 
blowing from IxJth hemispheres towards the equator; but 
even in that case they would not extend much, if at all, 
beyond their present limits. In the first place, every great 
mass of land sets up an independent system of air 
currents, since the land is hotter than the oce.nn in the 
summer, and colder in the winter. In the summer, 
therefore, there is a tendency to an indraught of air from 
the sea to the land in the lower atmosphere, and an out¬ 
flow above, and in the winter the opposite : and this 
tendency modifies or interrupts the system of the trades 
and_ anti-trades. We have this tendency shown most 
distinctly in the monsoons of South-Eastern Asia, where, 
both in the India and China seas, a south-west wind in 
the summer takes the place which in the absence of the 
Asiatic continent would be held by a north-east trade- 
wind. And it is only in the winter that a north-east 
wind blows, and this is then termed the north-east 
monsoon. 

In the second place, as I have said, the system of 
trade winds could not in any cas^xtend far beyond their 
present limits in latitude, owing fb the fact that the earth 
ts a sphere and not a cylinder. Let us fix our attention 
for a moment on the-anti-tr.ades- the upper winds which 
blow from the equator towards the poles. The equator, 
from which they start, is a circle about 24,900 miles in 
circumference ; the poles are mere points, and,therefore, 
the whole of the air that blows towards the poles must 
turn back in any case before it reaches the pole, and 
must begin to turn back before it has gone very far on 
its journey. And, as a fact, a great part of it does turn 
back between 30° and 40* of latitude, which I have 
already mentioned as being the limit of the trade-winds. 
A part of the remainder descends to the earth’s surface, 
and sweeps the Northern Atlantic and the North Pacific 
as a south-west wind. 

On the chart which represents the average distri¬ 
bution of atmospheric pressure in J.nnuary, there are 
two somewhat interrupted /ones of nigh pressure over 
the ocean in these latitudes. These mark the regions 
in which the anti-trades descend to the earth’s surface, 
and from which the trade-winds start. Over the 
ocean in all higher latitudes, both in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, the barometer is low- for the 
most part, indeed, much lower than over the •equator; 
and the region intervening between the rones of high 
pressure and the seat of lowcft pressure is that of pre¬ 
dominant south-west, or at all events westerly, winds 
Since our islands are situated on the border of this 
region of low pressure, south-west are our prevailing 
winds. 

But now two questions arise : first, Why are these winds 
westerly, and not simply south winds? and second, How 
is it that the barometer is so low over the North Atlantic 
and North Pacific Oceans, and also in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere in high latitudes, seeing that in these latitudes, at 
least in winter, the sun’s heat is so much less than at the 
tropics ? The chart represents the state of things in mid¬ 
winter of the northern hemisphere, and yet everywhere to 
the north of latitude 40" the deep blue tint indicates that 
the pressure is lower than even in the southern tropic, 
where the sun shines vertically overhead. Clearly this 
low piressiire must be due to some other cause than the 
warmth of the air. 

The explanation of this remarkable distribution of the 
atmospheric pressure, of the existence of two zones of 
high piessure in latitudes 30* to 40', and of very low 
preeeure in higher latitudes, except in so far as they are 
modihed by the aliemattors of land and water, was first 
mven by the American physicist, Prof. Ferrel. Its full 
demonstration is to be obtained only from the consi¬ 


deration of somewhat recondite mechanical laws, but a 
general Idea of the causes operating may be gathered froth 
very simple considerations, which may be demonstrate 
with a terrestrial globe. 

Starting with the well known fact that the earth re¬ 
volves on its axis once in the twenty-four hours, let us tee 
what will be the consequence, if we suppose a mass of 
any ponderable matter— that is, any substance haviBw 
weight, no matter whether light or heavy—to be suddenly 
transferred from the equator to latitude 6o'. 

As the circumference of the earth at the equator is 
about 24,900 miles, any body whatever, apparently at 
lest at the equator, is carried round the earth’s axis at 
the rate of 1036 miles an hour. But in latitude 60°, 
where the distance from the axis is only half as neat 
as at the equator, it is carried round at only half 4he 
same rate, or 518 miles an hour, and at the pole it simply 
turns round on its own axis. Supposing, then, a of 
ajrtobe suddenly transferred from the equator to latitude 
60“, with the eastward movement that it had at the equa¬ 
tor, it would be moving twice as fast to the east ai ttat 
part of the earth, and, to any person standing on the 
earth, would be blowing from the west with a force ftir 
exceeding that of a hurricane. It would be moving e*st- 
wards 518 miles an hour faster than the earth. Indeed, 
IIS movement would really be far greater than this. In 
virtue of a mechanical principle known as the law of the 
conservation of areas, which means that any body re« 
volving round a central point, under the influence iot a 
force that pulls it towards that point, describes equal areat 
in equal times, instead of only 518 miles, it would be 
revolving round the earth’s axis 1554 miles an hour fiuter 
than that part of the earth. I need not, however, spe¬ 
cially insist on this point, because, as a matter of fact,the 
air which constitutes the anti-trades is not suddenly tritna* 
ferred, but takes a day or two to perform its journey, aftd 
m the meantime by far the greater part of its eastward 
movement is lost by friction against the trade-wind wUch 
blows in the opposite direction underneath it. The pwt 
on which we have to fix our attention is that, wbttl flie 
anti-trades descend to earth, they still retain some of 
this eastward movement, and blow, not as south, but as 
south-west or w-est-south-west winds. 

On the other hand, the trade-wind, which blows towards 
the equator, is coming from a latitude where the eastward 
movement is less than at the equator, and its own raBVt- 
nient eastward is therefore less than that of the surHee 
oter which it blows. A person, therefore, standing on w 
earth, is carried eastward faster than the air is moviM, 
and the wind seems to blow against him from the nortS^, 
east Similarly, to the south of the equator, the trade- 
wind, instead of blowing from the south, comes from 
souih-east. i-j. ' 

Thus, then, we have in both hemispheres a systeii'df 
westerly winds in .-ill higher latitudes than 40“; apd a 
system of easterly winds—viz. the Irade-winds—between 
about 30° and the equator; and if the globe were either aQ 
land or all water, these systems would prevail right round 
the earth. 

Now, it is the pressure of these winds, under the m-. 
fluence of centrifugal force, that causes the two zoneeDof 
high barometer in latitudes 30“ to 40’, and the very,l«W 
pressure in higher latitudes. It is not diflficult to uiK^- 
stand how this comes about. You are’'probably awtrift 
that the earth is not an exact sphere, but what is termed 
an oblate spheroid—that is, it is slightly flattened at th* 
poles and protuberant at the equator, the difference of 
•be equatorial and polar diameters being about 26 milet.1 
It has acquired this form in virtue of its rotation on 
axis. If you whirl a stone in a sling, the stone hat il 
tendency to fly off at a ttngent, and, to long as it is re¬ 
tained in the sling, that tenoency is resisted by the tension 
of the cord. In the same way, every object retting on 
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tiw earth, and the substance of the earth itself, has a 
teodoicy to fly off at a tangent, in consequence of its 
notation on its axis, and this tendency is resisted and 
oyercome by gravity. Were the earth not revolving, its 
form, under the influence of gravity alone, would bie a 
(me sphere. If it were to revolve more rapidly than 
at present, it would be still more oblate, flatter at the 
poles, and more bulging in the tropical zone; if less 
ta^ly, the flattening and bulging would be less. | 

This is precisely what happens with the west and east 
winds of which we have spoken. West winds are revolv¬ 
ing faster than the earth, and tend to make the atmo¬ 
sphere more protuberant at the equator than the solid 
earth ; hence they press towards the equator, to the right 
of their path in the northern hemisphere,’and this tend¬ 
ency increases rapidly in high latitudes. Easterly winds, 
on the other hand, tend to render the form of the atmo¬ 
sphere more nearly spherical, and they, too, press to the 
right of their path in the northern hemisphere or towards 
the pole. In the southern hemisphere, for the same 
reason, both press to the left. The result of these two 
pressures in opposite directions is to produce the two 
sones of high barometer in the latitudes in which we And 
them—viz. between the easterly trade-winds and the 
westerly winds, which are the anti-trades that have de¬ 
scended to the earth’s surface. And the low barometer 
of higher latitudes is produced in like manner by the 
westerly winds pressing away from those regions. 

Thus, then, we find that all this system of winds, and 
the resulting distribution of atmospheric pressure as 
ledteated by the barometer, is the result of the sun’s 
action in equatorial regions. It is this that gives the 
motive power to the whole system, so far as we have as 
yet traced it, and it is this that produces those great 
inequalities of atmospheric pressure that I have so far 
desmbed. 

It remains now to see how storms are generated by 
these westerly winds. In so far as they retain any south- 
ihf,they are still moving towards the pole in the northern 
hemisphere—that is to say, they are advancing from all 
rides towards a mere point. Some portion of them 
must therefore be continually turning back as the circles 
of'latitude become smaller and smaller. But they are 
now surface-winds, and in order so to return they must 
rise and flow back as an upper current. This they do by 
fbpRiing great eddies, or air-whirls, in the centre of which 
fM barometer is very low, and over which the air ascends, 
liitd these great air-whirls are the storms of the temperate 
^e and of our latitudes. It is the ascent and dynamic 
cooling of the air in these great eddies that cause the 
prolonged rainfall of wet stormy weather How the 
eddies originate, or, rather, what particular circumstance 
(»pses them-to originate in one place rather than another, 
can scarcely say, any more than we can say how each 
eddy^originates in a rapidly-flowing deep river. Some 
very small inequality of pressure probably starts them, 
but, when once formed, they often last for many days, 
iind travel some thousands of miles over the earth’s 
surface. 

Two such storms are represented on the charts of 
February 1 and 2, 1883, one on the coast of Labrador, 
the other to the south-west of the British, Isles. The 
flrst of these appears on the chart of January 28, in the 
Korth Pacific, off the coast of British Columbia. Cn the 
.29th it had crossed the Rocky Mountains, and was tra¬ 
versing the western part of the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
On the 30th it had moved to the south-east, aitd lay just 
to the west of the Great Lakes, and on the 31st between 
'Lake Superior and Hudson's Bay. On February i it 
^d reached the position on the coast of Labrador shown 
in the chart, ana on the 2nd had moved further^to north¬ 
east, and lay across Davis’s Strsits, and over the west 
coast of Greenland. After this it again changed its 


course to south-east, and on February 4 passed to the 
north of Scotland, towards Denmark, and eventually on 
to Russia. 

The second storm had originated off the east coast of 
the United States between January 28 and 29, and on the 
following days crossed the Atlantic on a course somewhat 
to north of east, till, on February 2, it lay over 
England. 

These storms always move in some easterly direction, 
Mnerally between east and north-east, and often several 
follow in rapid succession on nearly the same track. It 
is this knowledge that renders it possible for the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office to issue the daily forecasts that we see in 
the newsjiapers. Were it possible to obtain telegraphic 
reports from a few stations out in the North Atlantic, 
these storm warnings could be issued with much more 
certainty, and perhaps longer before the arrival of the 
storm than at (.resent. In the case of such storms as 
that which reached our islands on February 2, we often 
have such warnings from America, but their tracks are 
often more to the north-east, in the direction of Iceland, 
in which case they are not felt on our coasts, and hence 
the frequent failure of these American warnings. 

It is the region of low pressure in the North Atlantic 
that is the especial field of these storms. As they pass 
across it, they produce considerable modifications in the 
distribution of pressure, but some of its main features re¬ 
main outstanding. Thus there is alw.iys a belt of high 
barometer between the storm region and the trade-winds, 
and in the winter there is almost always a region of high 
barometer over North America, and another over Europe 
and-Asia, however much they may shift their places, and 
be temporarily encroached on by the great storm eddies. 

These regions of high pressure are the places where 
the winds descend, and, as I mentioned in the earlier part 
of this lecture, these winds are dry, and generally accom- 
l»nv fine weather. On the contrary, the eddies, where the 
air ascends, are damp and stormy, and especially that 
part of the eddy that is fed by the south-west winds that 
have swept the Atlantic since their descent, and so have 
become charged with vapour. 

And now we are prepared to understand why east, and 
especially north-east winds are generally so dry. They 
are air that has descended in the area of high barometer 
that, especially in the winter and spring, lies over Europe 
and Asia, and has subsequently swept the cold land- 
surface, which does not furnish much vapour, and there¬ 
fore they reach us as dry cold winds. To begin with, 
the air comes from a considerable height in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and in ascending to that height in some other 
part of the world, it must have got rid of most of its 
vapour in the way that has been already explained. Ip 
descending to the earth’s level it must, of course, have been 
dynamically heated by the compression it has undergone, 
but all or nearly all this heat has been got rid of by 
radiation into free space on the cold plains and under the 
clear frosty skies of Northern Asia and Northern Europe, 
and it then blows outwards from this region of high 
barometer over the land, towards the warmer region of 
low barometer on the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Thus we see that, in all case's, ram is produced by the 
cooling of the a;r, and that in nearly .all, if not all, this 
cooling is produced bv the expansion of the air in ascend¬ 
ing from lower to higher levels in the atmosphere, by what 
is termed dynamic cooling. This last fact is not set forth 
so emphatically as it should be in some popular text-books 
on the subject, but it is an undoubted fact. It was 
originally suggested by Espy some forty years ago, but 
the truth is only now generally recognized, and it is one 
of the reutlts which we owe to the gireat advance in 
physical fciwee effected by Joule's discovery of the defi¬ 
nite relation 6f equivalence between heat and mechanical 
work. .. 
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THE SOARING OF BIRDS.^ 

S O much for sails. Now I want to make some sug¬ 
gestions, or suggest some queries, as to the skimming 
flight of birds, in reference to which a good deal of fresh 
Observation has been possible during the voyage. 

You perhaps recollect that when the British Association 
was at Glasgow, you asked me to put into writing, briefly, 
as a paper for your Section, some remar's on this subject 
whicn I had made to you in conversation, but that, owing 
to my hasty departure to attend the trial of H.M.S. Shah, 

I omitted to do this. 

1 had better briefly recite the above particulars here 
in order to make more clear the bearing of the new 
observations we (I and Tower) have made. 

The view was that when a bird skims or soars on 
quiescent wings, without descending and without loss of 
speed, the action must depend on the circumstance that 
the bird had fallen in with, or selected a region where the 
air was ascending with a sufficient speed. In still air the 
bird, if at a sufficient height, could continue to travel 
with a steady speed, using his extended wings as a sort 
Of descending inclined plane, the propelling force depend¬ 
ing on the angle of the plane and on the eouivalent of 
“ slip,”—that IS to say, on the excess of the angle of actual 
descent compared with the angle of the inained plane. 
The steady speed would be attained when the weight of 
the bird and the sines of the angle of the plane = the 
hxxiii air resistance, including skin friction of wings—in 
fact one might say — simply the skin friction of the whole 
area, for the bird’s lines are fine enough to Justify this 
statement, since there is no save-making to be done, and 
indeed experiment shows that the statement is true for 
“ fish-fomied ” bodies moving wholly and deeply im¬ 
mersed in water. Of course the bird’s angle of actual 
descent is greater than that of the quasi-inclined plane, 
owing to the equivalent of “ slip " in the wings. Under 
these simultaneously acting and correlated conditions 
there is of course—or probably—some total angle of 
descent which enables the bird to minimize his rate of 
approach to the earth in still air. If when there is a wind 
the configuration of the ground or any other circumstances 
can produce a local ascent of air more rapid than the 
bird’s minimum rate of descent when soaring in still air, 
he may continue to soar indefinitely by keeping in the 
region where the air is thus ascending. 

Now, in most cases where one sees birds “soaring," it 
is easy to see that they have plainly selected such a ! 
region, and for a long time I felt confident that the only 
two even apparent exceptions I had encountered were 
such as to prove not to invalidate the rule. One of these 
exceptions was that once, when the sea in Torbay was 
in a state of glassy calm, I noticed a large gull thus soar¬ 
ing at some distance from the shore,—watching it with a 
pair of binoculars, so that I was sure of the quiescence 
of the wings. But here the riddle was at once solved by 
the observation of what 1 bad not at first noticed-the 
dark trace of the front line of a fresh sea-breeze ad¬ 
vancing all across the bay. Such an advance with a 
definitely marked front, encountering an extended body 
of quiescent air, involved of course an ascent of air in 
the region of the encounter, and this was where the 
Wrd was soaring. The other exception was that when 
at tea I had often notiood birds thus soaring near the 
ship. The solution was that, so far as 1 bad then 
notieed, the birds always selected a region to leeward trf 
the ship, where the eddies created by the rush of air past 
her hull, dsc., might readily have created local asceuaing 
ouneots. 

'The new exceptions sr* have seen since we have ap- 
proadied the Cape entinly set these two soletimM at 
defiance. 
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The first exception we noticed was in the flight of Bowie 
albatrosses. We were sailing, and steaming (at low speedy 
being short of coal), nearly due east in the latitude of the 
Cape, with the wind light and variable abaft the beam, 
and with a well-marked south-west swell of about 8 to 9 
seconds period, and varying from 3 or 4 feet to 8 or 9 
feet from hollow to crest. Tne speed of such waves would 
be from 24 to 27 knots. 

Under these conditions the birds seemed to soar almost 
ail libitum both in direction and in speed; now starting 
aloft with scarcely, if any, apparent loss of speed; now 
skimming along close to the water, with the tip of one or 
other wing almost touching the surface for long distances, 
indeed now and then actually touching it The birds 
were so large that the action could be clearly noted by 
the naked eye even at considerable distances ; but we also 
watched them telescopically, and assured ourselves of 
the correctness of our observations. The action was the 
more remarkable owing to the lightness of the wind, 
which sometimes barely moved our sails, as we travelled 
only 5 knots before it, by help of the screw. 

After long consideration the only explanation of at all 
a rational kind which presented itself was the following, 
which indeed presents the action of a vera causa, and 
one which was very often certainly in accordance with 
the birds’ visible movements, though it was often also 
impossible either to assert or to deny the accordance 
and anyhow the question arises. Is the vera causa 
sufficient? I will try to trace its measure. 

When a wave is say of 10 feet in height and say 10 se¬ 
conds period (a case near enough to ours to form the basis 
of a quantitative illustration) the length of the tvave from 
crest to crest is just 500 feet, the half of which space, or 850, 
the wave of course traverses in 5 seconds, and assuming the 
wave to be travelling in a calm, it must happen approxi¬ 
mately that during the lapse of this 5 seconds the air which 
at the commencement of the interval lay in the lowest part 
of the trough has been lifted to the le^ of the crest, or 
must have risen 10 feet, so that its mean speed of ascent 
has been 2 feet per second (to feet tn 5 seconds). And 
since (as is vsell known) the maximum speed of an 
harmonic motion is - times, or nearly times its mean 
speed, it follows that along the side of the wave at its 
mid-height the air must approximately be ascending at 
the rate of 3 feet per second, and if the bird were «to 
! steer its course and regulate its speed as to conserve this 
! position he would have the advantage of a virtual upward 
j air current having that speed. 


NOTES. 

The Berlin Academy of Scieoces has presented sooonaHiHi 
(;£'ioo) 10 Prof. Leopold Auerbach (Breslau), and the wove 
amount to Dr. Franz Schiitt (Kiel), to aid them In their physio¬ 
logical researches. Dr. Freudeethal, Professor of Phitoiophy at 
Breslau, and Herr von Ttebaur-Pnschwilz, the astronomer, have 
received 13 CO marks each. 

At the last meeiing of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural S' cie'y, Mr. Hentlow called attention to the faa 
that the year 1889, besides being the ceatfiaiy of the day- 
santbemum in Europe, la that of the dahlia in England. It 
was introduced by the Marchioness of Bute in 1789, and figured 
with single and double forms in the Bttamiml Magasiset, voL 
xlir., t, 1685, and the Btiamcal Register, roL k t 

The death of Mr, J. J. Culeman, F.R,S.E., is an&Qoao*^. 
He died at the age of fifty. For some time he sras mwagsr 
of the works of Young's Paraffin and Minaral Oil Conpaiqr, 
Ghuq>ow; and in this capasity he carried ont some iapettaist 
experimental investigations ibr the utilization of so-called wasth 
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prodoett. AAenwds be invented tbe refrigerating mecfaine 
which bcwre hb name, a machine which has increaied and 
cheapened the available supply of fresh meat. 

On Tuesday, the 8th inat., the second of the series of one-man 
photographic exhibitions at the Camera Club will be open to 
visitors on pretenfation of card. The Exhibition will continue 
for about six weeVs. The object of tlib series of Exhibitions is 
to bring together in turn representative coliections of the work of 
the best photc^raphic artists. By the co-operation of Mr. Harry 
Tolley, of Nottingham, the Camera Club is enabled to exhibit a 
representative set of his photographs. These pictures are large 
direct work, and are printed in the permanent platinum process. 

A COURSE of six lectures on “ The Science of Brewing ” will 
be given at the Finsbury Technical College by Dr. E. R. 
Moritz, commencing 'Wednesday, January 23, and being con¬ 
tinued on succeuive Wednesday evenings. Other courses of 
special lectures will be given during the present term by Prof. 
Perry, on “ The Differential Calculus and its Application to 
Problems of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering”: hy Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, on "Optical Principles and Practice” ; and a 
special laborato-y course on " Electro-deposition ” (plating and 
typing), hy Mr. Rousseau. 

Accordino to the Standani of December 29, 1888, Hamp¬ 
shire was visited, at ii o’clock on the morning of the 28th, 
with what was believed to be an enrth<iuake. There were, 
it is reported, a severe subterranean rumbling and a concussion 
in the neighbourhood of Emswortb Common. A horse and 
cart passing at the lime were visibly shaken, and two men were 
nearly knocked off their legs. There was a violent rustling of 
the trees in the neighbourhood, and the shock appeared to 
extend over a wide area. 

On .Sunday, December 23, a severe shock of earthquake was 
experienced in Calcutta and throughout Bengal. In Rajshahye 
large fissures opened, whence hot liquid mud was ejected. The 
Calcutta Correspondent of the 7 'ints, reporting these facts by 
telegraph on December 30, said no loss of life had been 
heard of. 

Several severe shocks of earthquake were felt in Bosnia, 
on December 18, especially at Rogatica, Cajnica, Pleolje, 
and Poljancic. 

The University of Edinburgh continues to attract a very I 
large number of students. During'the past year, according to 
the Edinburgh Correspondent of the Times, the total number of 
matriculated studenti was 3532, as against 3459 last year, 2667 
in 1878, and 1564 in 1868. Of this total, 1008 were enrolled in 
the Faculty of Arts, loS in the Faculty of Divinity, 474 in the 
Faenlty of Law, and 194Z in the Faculty of Medicine. Of the 
students of medicine 832 (or 43 per cent.) belonged to Scotland, 
705 (or fully 36 per cent.) were from England and Wales, 36 
from Ireland, 79 from India, 247 (or nearly 13 per cent.) from 
British cotooies, and 43 from foreign countries. 

At the Bath meeting of the British Association, a Report was 
presented by the Committee which had been appointed to con¬ 
sider the advisability and pocsibiliiy of establishing in other 
parts of tlie country observations upon the prevalence of earth 
tremon similar to those now being made in Durham- Consider¬ 
ing that ranch is being done with the object of securing suitable 
forms of instniment.’, and that these investigations are still 
incomplete in many ways, the Committee felt that it would be 
premature for them to select and recommend any special recorder 
at pfesent. They, however, emphasited the view that, whilst 
carefully finished, highly sensitive, and neces sa ri ly explosive 
■eismoKopcs, made to record with u much accuracy a) possible 
the dme, form, and intensitF of aacb set of tremon, are veiy 
desirable, ai^ indeed indi^ensahle, yet only a companOively 


smell number of such instnunenti would be required in a genera) 
scheme of seismograpbical observatories. Such iostruments^ 
moreover, could only be used with effect in carefully selected 
sitnationi, and otherwise under very special conditions. On the 
other hand, comparatively rough, dieap, and easily used Inilru- 
meots, which could do little more than afford fairly accurate 
time-records, would be required in Urge numbers, and mu^t 
form a most important portion of such a scheme The Committee 
hoped that at the next meeting of the Association they might be 
in a position to present a Report containing definite recom¬ 
mendations. 

The Chief Signal Officer of the United States reports 
that in the reorganization of the Record Division of the Signal 
Office he fjund a Urge amount of valuable rainfall data, 
furnished by voluntary observers prior to 1874. With a view of 
making these records available, he has published them in an 
atlas of rain charts of the United States, for each month of the 
years 1870-74 ; these will be found especially useful in the study 
of weather conditions over that country He also states that an 
examination of the records of the voluntary observers shows that 
it will be possible to further utilize them in the preparation of 
normal temperature charts, which be hopes to be able to issue 
with the Monthly Weather Review at an early date. An 
eighteen year normal monthly rain-chart is now being regularly 
issued in this Review. 

In December 1877, Prof. F. E. Nipher established a volun¬ 
teer weather service in Missouri, the object being primn.-ily to 
investigate the rainfsll of that State, and he hat now published the 
results in a paper entitled "Missouri Rainfall.” It eontalna 
maps and tables showing the average monthly amounts for ten 
years ending 1887, at thirty-one stations, together with the 
maximum and minimum monthly and yearly falls. The yearly 
averages vary from 31*4 inches to 457 inches. 

In a recent lecture on Bacteria, delivered at Brooklyn, Dr. 
George M. Sternberg pointed out that the rapid progress of 
bacteriology in Germany has been due, to a very considerable 
extent, to the enlightened policy of the Government. Dr. 
Sternberg is of opinion that if, during the past ten years, the 
Americans had had a well-equipped laboratory, under proper 
direction, the medical corps of the army and navy could 
easily have supplied men who would have done good work in 
this department of research. He thinks it is not creditable to 
the United States as a nation that Americans have contributed 
so Hi lie to the advance of bacteriology. "Let ns hope, how¬ 
ever,” he added, " that we are entering upon a new era. Here 
in Brooklyn private munificence has provided the means of 
research which the National Government should have provided 
long since ; and here, at least, the fault will rest with the pro¬ 
fession, if active workers are not found to avail themsdves of 
the facilities provided for making original researches in liacteno- 
logy, in physiology, and in experimental pathology.” The 
"private munificence" referred toil that of Dr. Hoagland, who 
has equipped a laboratory at Brook^. This laboratory, which 
hak been organized in accordance with the best m odels, is to be 
devoted exclusively to scientific research, and to instruction in 
physiology, pathology, histology, and bacteriology. 

The tenth volume of the Proceedings of the United States 
National Musenm has been issued. The series to which this 
volume belongs consists of papers prepared by the scientific 
corps of the Nattonal Museum ; of papzrs by others, founded 
upon the collections in the National Museum; and of brief 
records of interesting facts from the correspondence of the 
Smithsonian lOstitution. 

■RtE nem ttBiaber^he sixth—of the IntimtUimudts Arthtv 
/Hr MtAntgre^e eompletcs the first volume of this excellent 
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periodical. Among the platet ia a coloured repreuntation of the 
deerskin mantle, ornamented with'ihell work, recorded to have 
belonged to the Virginian Chief, Powhattan. Dr. E. B. Tylor 
contributes, in English, an account of this interesting object, 
which forms one of the Ireasnret of the Aihmolean. It lielongs 
to the Tradescant collection, which was the nucleus of the 
museum of Elias Ashmole. It seems that there were in use 
among the Powhatlans three kinds of mantles, viz. of dressed 
skiiu embroidered with bends (including shells), of furs, and cf 
feather work. In the original collection of Tradescant ihere 
were specimens of all three kinds. Of these, ihe shell- 
embroidered mantle alone remains. It measures alxiut 2'2 in. 
in length by 1 '6 m. in width. I'he two deerskins forming it are 
joined down the middle ; no hair lemains. The ornamental 
design consists of on upright human figure in the middle, divided 
by the seam j a pair of animals : thirty-two spirally formed 1 
rounds (two in the lowest line have lost their sheila); and the 
remains of some work in the right lower corner. Dr. Tylor says 
that Ihe decorative shell-work is of a kind well known 111 1 
America. The shells used are MargintH/i: km far as Mr. Edgar 
A. Smith is able to identify them in their present weathered I 
state, M. nitwa. Among the other contents of the number are 
some notes, in Oermau, on the ethnography of Mexico, by Carl 
Breker, and an attempt, by M Messikommer, to deicribe| some 
elements of what may have been tie intellectual life of the 
Inhabitants of ancient lake-dwellings. 

In the new number of the Transactions of the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, there is a useful and interesting 
paper, by Mr. Montagu Browne, Curator of the Town Museum, 
Leicester, on “ Evidences of the Antiquity of Man in Leicester¬ 
shire." He begins w ith objects of bone and horn, then examines 
the remains of.pottery, and finally deals with articles in bronze 
and stone. Palaiolithic implements have not yet been discovered 
in I.eicesteriihire, but Mr. Evans, in a passage quoted by Mr. 
Browne, is of opinion that they may be found there. " It is 
by no means impossible,” writes Mr. Evans, “ that you may 
succeed in finding the.m. It is a little far north, but I doubt 
whether the glaciers peisisted so long in that part of England as 
(hey did in the Lake District, and in Wales." 

Me-ssrs, Cassell AM) Co. are issuing, in monthly parts, a 
popular edition of “ The Story of the Heavens,” by Sir Robert 
S. Ball, the Royal Astronomer of frcland. The work, which is 
well printed on good papier, will bz completed in eighteen parts. 
"With Part I., which we have just received, a star map is given. 

The "Educational Annual" for 1880, compiled by Edward 
Johnson, has been issued. Messrs. C, Philip and Son are the 
publirbers. The work is designed to place within reach of the 
general public a concise summaiy of anihentic information, 
drawn from official or other trustworthy source*, relative to 
primary and secondary education, in a form convenient for 
reference. Information relating to training colleges for teachers 
and teachers’ associations has been included. 


yean may al 1 be entered on the same page. The vedttine it 
iuued by Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester and London. 

The Free Libraries Committee of Manchester are able to 
give, in their thirty-sixth Annual Report, a most favourable 
account of ail departments of the institutions under their charge. 
The number of the buildings in which the work of the Com¬ 
mittee ia carried on has been increased to ten by the establlah- 
ment of the Hyde Road Reading Room, which was opened 
some time ago by the Mayor, in the presence of a large and 
enthusiastic meeting of the inhabitants of the district. In the 
course of the last twelve months the number of renders at the 
various libraries and reading-rooms (i.r. the number of visits 
they have made) reached an aggregate of nearly four millions 
and a half, or about a quarter of a million more than in the 
previous year. There has been on increase also in the number 
of books read. The number used for home reading and Lr 
perusal in the reading-rooms has been 1,606,874, against 
1,462,028 volumes read in the preceding twelve months. The 
•lady average of volumes used in all the Libraries was 4464. 

In the letter on “Nose-blackening as preventive of Snow- 
blindncss," by Mr. A. J. Duffield (vol. xxxviii. p. 172), /ar 
“ New Zealand” reaJ “ New Ireland.” 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Common Kestrel ( TitmuHeulus ataudarius) 
captured at sea, presented by Mr. Thomas Austin ; a Pyxis 
Tortoise aratA«<uV«) fiom Durban, Natal, presented by 
Colonel J. H. Bowker, F.Z.S,; a Rat-tailed Snake ( Trigonoceph- 
olus lanceolatHs) from St. Lucia, W. I , presented by the West 
Indian (Natural History) Exploration Committee; twoConeave- 
casqued Ilombills (Bucerjs iicoinis) from India, deposited; a 

-Sipiirrcl {Siiurus sp. inc.) from Biirmah, two Ceylonese 

lianging Parrakeets {/.oricii/us astahem) from Ceylon, 

I purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 
Deteciion ok New NKBL'LAi nv Photography.—P rof. 
Pickering gives a brief account, in No. 6 of the Annals of Har- 
I vard College Observatory, vol xviii , of some experiments he 
has recently conducted ns to the advantages of a photographic 
doublet over an ordinary astronomical object-glass for aslrono- 
micaJ work, and especiaDy in photc^raphing nebula*. A number 
of plates were exposed upon the region of Orion, the instrument 
used being the Bache telescope, which has a photographic doublet 
with an aperluie of 8 inches and a focal length of 44 inches ; 
each plate covered a region 10° square, the definition being good 
I within 34° of the centre of the plate. The result of the experi- 
[ mentswasthe deticiion of twelve new nebiilx ; fourteen nebulse 
wcreisccn on the photographs that were also given in Dreyei's 
Catalogue, and four nebulse in the Catalogue were not repre¬ 
sented on the jilates. A similar proportion of discovery over 
the entire sky would nuean some 4000 or 5cx» new nebulae, and 
400 plates would be .sufficient for a complete survey, provided 
here was no o verlappmg, and no plates proved defective. 


A BOOK, entitled “ Rides and Studies in the Canary Island*,” 
by Mr. Charles Cdwardes, has just been published (Fisher 
Unwin). The author quaintly explains that it is written “for 
the entertainment both of those who visit the Canary Islands 
and those who do not." A considerable part of the book has 
already appeared in the form of articles in magazines and jour¬ 
nals. 1 hose who have already read these fragments will not 
object to And them again among Mr Edwardes’s lively and 
pleasant sketches. 

We have received a diary'called "The Perennial Diary,” 
which a good iruuiy people may find useful. It is not intended 
to ittpaisede ordinary diaries. Each page is devoted 10 a single 
tby of the year, and events occurring on that day in difereot 


Comets Faye and Barnard, October 30.—The follow- 
■ng ephemeris for Faye’s comet is in continuation of that given 
lu NATURit(vol. xxxix. p. 186). The ephemeris for Barnard's 
conMt 1* by Herr Spilaler (AUr. Na<A., No. 2871). Both are 
for Berlin midnight:— 

Comw Itss rf (Faj-e) , Cosisi iBSS/*( Bamatd, 


Both eomelt are slowly diminithlag in-brightne 


5 49 - 4 4a'3N. 
♦ SS ... S 45'« 

3 S‘ -. 6 49-1 
2 40 ... 7 54-a 
I 22 ... 9 0*6 
9 58 ,.10 ’f 6 

s 24 ...II 15‘2N. 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE envdopei ue connected phenomena—that u, w 
WEEK 1889 JANUARY 6-ix ‘h* tneteorite* themselves-o 

repreient volatilixation of the vapours of the 
/ f70R the reckoning of time the dvil day, commencing at particular direction, which vapours subsequentiy 
' Greenwich mean midnight, counting the houn on to 24, centric form. In Halley's comet, at aii events 
is here employed.) 

At Grttttwich on January 6 

Sun rises, 8h. 7m.; souths, lah. 6m. i7‘2i. ; seta, 16a 6,n. ; 
right asc. on meridian, 1 qh. 11 '3m.; decl. 22* 26' S. Sidereal 
Time at Sunset, 23 h. 12m. 

Moon (at First Quarter January 9, ih.) rises, iih. 2m. , 
souths l6h. 22m.; sets, 2ih. 53m,: right asc. on meridian, 

23h. 27-9111.; decl. 8* 22' S. 

Right asc. and declination 


heiher the jets 
ir whether they 
nucleus in a 


Mercury.. 8 39 

Venus. 10 7 

Mars. 10 o 

Jupiter..., 6 32 
Saturn.... 18 55* 
Uranus... o 54 
Neptune.. 13 2 


IS 2 ... 19 57 ... 22 7-2 . 

14 55 ... 19 so .. 22 i-o . 

10 28 14 24 ... 17 32-8 , 

2 24 ... 9 53 ... 9 *7-8 . 

6 ... II 40 ... 13 21-6 . 

20 45 .. 4 28*... 3 52*0 . 

ng i. that of the preceding evening a 


Variahlt Start. 
R.A. (1889-0) DmI (18B9-0] 


» 47-6 ... 34 14 N. 

and at intervali 
2 25-0 ... S7 S> N. ... Jni 


observed. Sir John Herschel writes concerning this: “The 
I bright smoke of the jets, however, never seems to be able to 

I get far out towards the sun, but always to be driven back and 
forced into the tail, as if by the action of n violent wind rolling 
against them—always from the sun—so as to make it clear that 
this tail is neither more nor less than the accumulation of this 


, 173* ... 9' N, ... Swift; stre 
. 218 ... 14 N. ... Very swift; St 


NOTES ON METEORITES.^ 


'T'H e jets observed in comets when near the sun are very various 
in form. The concentric envelopes seen at times are much 
more regular ; an idea of their eppeannee wilt be gathered from 
the accompanying illusttation of Denati’s comet. * 

It has not yet been clearly ascertained whether the jets and 


sort of luminous vapour, darted oft in the first instance towards 
the sun, as if something raised it up, as if it were exploded by 
the sup’s heat, out of the kernel, and then immediately and 
forcibly turned back and repelled from the sun.’’ 


While in Donatl's comet we perhaps the finest exhibition 
of concentHc envelopes »uccessivcly thrown off from the nucleoi 
towards the sun, in Coggia’s comet, on the other hand, we 
had the most striking instance which has been yet observed in 
which the envelopes put on an appearance as if they belonged 
to two different systems of concentric envelopes cutting each 
other. 

It is Important here to enter into some details. In 
Coggia's comet (as observed with Mr. Newall’s 25-incb rC' 
fractor, with a low power), next to the nucleus the most brilliant 
feature was sn object resembling a fan opened out some i6o“. 
The nnetaw, marvdlously small and definite, was situated a 
little fo the left of the pin of the fan—not exactly, that is, at 
the point heW in the hand. If thu comet, outside the circular 
ouame of ike fan, offered Indications of other similar concentric 
circular outlWs, aitronomers would hwre reoegaiced in it a 
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fieat iimiUritjr to DonAti’t comet with it* “concentric enve¬ 
lope*.’’ But it did not do 10. Envelope* there undoubtedly 
were, but Imtead of being concentric they were excentric, end 
of xn entirely unique uTungement. 

To give an idea of the appearance preaented by these ex- 
centric envelopes, (till referring to the fan, let us imagine a 
circle to be struck from the left-hand comer with the right-hand 
comer as a centre, and make the arc a little longer than the 
arc of the fan. Do the same with the right-hand comer. Then 
with a gentle carve connect the end of each arc with a point in 
the arc of the fan half-way between the centre and the nearest 
comer. If these complicated operations have been properly 
performed, the reader will have superadded to the fan tw o enr- 
like thinn (at of an owl), one on each side. Such “ears,” as 
we may for convenience call them, were to be observed in the 
comet, and they at times were but little dimmer than the fan. 
It will be obsttved that there Is a central depression between 
the ears. 

At first it looked os if these ear* were the part* of the 
head furthest ftom the nucleus in advance along the comet’s 


axis, but careful scrutiny revealed, still further forward.^, a cloudy 
mass, the outer surface of which was convex, while the erntonr 
of the inner surface exactly fitted the outer outline of the ears 
and the intervening depression. This mass was at times so faint 
as to be almost invisible But at other timet it was brighter 
than all the other details of the comet which remain to be de¬ 
scribed, now that I liavc sketched the groundwork. Occasion¬ 
ally to be seen ou’side nil was still another fainter mass, both the 
surface.'! of which were convex outwards, the inner one having 
I a greater radius. This exterior envelope or “ umhullung” was 
the faintest part of the head. 

! In the root of the excessively comnlex tail were to be observed 
I prolongations of all the curves to which I have referred. Thus, 

I behind the brightest nucleus was a region of darkness which 
opened out 45“ or 60°, the left-hand boundary of which was a 
contiiiuniiun of the lower curve of the ri^ht ear. All thebound- 
! aries of the several different shells which showed themselves, 

I not in the head in front of the fan, but in the root of the tail 
I behind the nucleus, were continuous in this way—the boundary 
of ail interior shell on one side of the axis bent over in the head 



to form the boundary of an exterior shell on the other side of 
the axis. 

I next draw attention to the kind of change observed. To 
speak in the most general terms, any great change in one “ ear ” 
wai counterbalanced by a chsmge ot an opposite character in the 
other; so that, u hen one ear was thinned or elongated, the 
other widened ■, when one waa dim, the other was bright when 
one was more “ pricked ” than usual, <he other at limesappeared 
to lie more along the curve of the fun and to form part of it. 
Another kind of change was In the fan itself, especially in the 
regularity of ite. curved outha* and in the manner la which the 
straight sides of it were bbUierated altogether by hght, os it 
were, streaming down into the tail. 

7iifrt mu noiiitif tt/Mith in th. tligAUsl tugrte rtstmUtd tht 
■giving off of va/ottr. 

The only eonstant feature In the comet was the exquisitely 
soft darkness of the r»ion extending lor some Uitle dlMancc 
bebiiid the nucleus, farther bebmd, where the envelopes, the 
.pralongtuion of which fomed the tad, were leu marked, the 


delicate veil which was over even the darkest portion ^jecame 
less delicate, and all the features weie merged into fa mere 
luininous linie. Here all structure, if it existed, was non- 
rec,>gni/able, in stiiking contiost with the region round and 
immediately lichiiid the fan. 

Next, it has to be borne in mind that the telescopic object is, 
after all. Only a projection, from which the true figure ha* to be 
built up, and it is when this is attempted thatfhe unique charac¬ 
ter of this comet becomes apparent. 'ITierewere no jets, there 
were no concentric envelopes ; hut, in plate of the latter, excen- 
tric envelope* ind eated by the ears and their strange backward 
curving*, and possibly also by the fun itself. 

It Mem* inipxissible that we can be here dealing with the mere 
volaiifizoiion of the materials of which the nweleni b composed ; 
for, assuming that it is possible, as has hkhefto been hn^aed, 
that shells of vapours can be thrown off to form conceMtle 
envelopes, and that the beads of comeH !%e Doitati’* are that 
built up, it is difficult at first to sec how such appearoliGCS a* 
here described could be thus produced. . 
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On tke Forces which rRooucR thc Various Forms I 
AND Parts ok Comits. j 

Before we proceed further with any detailed description, it is 
Mcenary to inquire into the causes of the cometary phenomena 
with which we have «o far lieoome acquainted—namely, nucleus, 
jeta, envelopes concentric and esceiurie, and lalK 

We shall hest do this by referring to the various memo’rs with 
which Roche, of Montpellier, has enriched science. He dealt 
first with the atmospheres of planets ; and, in concluding the (hinl 
part of a memoir on the figure of a fluid mass subjected to tha 
attraction of a distant point, ‘ remarked that the inquiry might 
pomibly apply to the theory of cornels, if we suppose such an 
object, fluid and homogeneous, falling in a straight line towards 

We have seen that a comet when it fir t makes it appearance 
at its greatest rllstance puts on a form resembling a planetary 
nebula. It is at this point that M. Roche closes with it in onler 
to see whnt its change of form must be supposing it to be ns 
above slated fluid and homogeneous. 

As It appiyiachcs the sun, a tidal action will be set up, St the 
solar attraction will be greater on the panicles nearest to it ; 
hence there will be an elongation of the s«nrm, and pus^bly 
even one or mote separations along a radius vector. 



equitoriab 

If gravitatlOD alone is coDcented, the comet will remain 
symmetrical, it will reduce its size as it approaches the sun,’ and 
port of its outer portions will be lucceasive'y lost along the 
radius vector both towards and away from the sun ; there, in 
fact, will be two outpouring streams—one directed towards thc 
sun, the other away from it. There will be the greatest elongation 
and the greateM loss at perihelion. 

M. Rom mokes this out hy considering the form of the en- 
velope in which particles will be equally attracted by the sun 
and the general mm a of the comet. 

Ooeenief pouitof tbe malhematical invcstigatioai wraa, in fact, 
to determine the surCsce on which the gravity of a staall partide 
was sm/ in comemnee of the solar and ouneUry attnictioiu. 
This is called the mitit^; eurfact. On this point 1 quote from 
M. Fare t— • 

“ There exists, for every body placed wkhin the sphere of 
action of our sun, a sarisce limit b^'ood which its tnotter may 
not pass, underof escaping to that body and falling within 
the domain of the tolar action. This surfRae limit depeiids on 
two things—the mnss of tbe body, and its dfatarcefixun ibeMo. 
for a planet like the catth, whose mats it fo contidetpUe, this 

* M/mtInt of the Acadeiay cf M aipsUtsr, voL it. p. 13. 
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surface limit is ve^ distant, and yet, whhin the still temstrial 
region of its satellite, the moon, a child could lifr, without mnch 
difficulty, a body which would weigh for us 36,000 kilogrammes, 
so feeble does the attraciinn of our globe become at that distance 
of ro terrestrial radii. A little beyond the lunar orbit, a body 
would cease to lielong to the earth, and would enter the excitisire 
domain of the sun. But for a comet this surface limit is much 
nearer the nucleus, and, moreover, it draws nearer and nearer 
in proportion as the omet approaches the-un. . . . Thc'urf.ice 
which so limits a body in the vicinity of the sun presents two 
singular points in the direction of the radius vector, setting out 
from which this surface is widened out into a conical network, 
in such a mn mer that the dissolution of a body the matier of 
which reaches or passes heyond these boundaries is effected 
principally in the vicinity of the points referred to, flying, so to 
sp' ak, into two pecc«, thus obeying at once the attraction of the 
comet and especially, the thenceforth preponderating attraction 
of the aup. . , . 



AH the conditions of instability are found nnhed in comets. 
Their n ass is extremely small, and, consequently, the surface 
limit it very near the centre of gravity. The r distance from the 
sun diminbhes rapidly in the descending branch of their trajec¬ 
tory ; conseqaemlv this surface limit becomes more and more 
contracted. Finally, ihrrr enormous volume tends unceasingly 
to dilate, because of the increasing heal of the sun, and to cause 
the cometary matter to dioot out lieyond this surface limit. 

“ What becomes of this matter after it is set free by the action 
of the sun? Having escaped from that of the comet, it will 
nine the less preserve the original speed, i e. the speed which 
the comet itself h.ad at t|ra moment of separation j this speed 
will scarcely be altered by the feeble attraction of the cometary 
nucleus, or by the internal movements of which I have spoken, 
since these are mea ured hy a few metres per second, while the 
g- neral motion round the sun takes place at the rate of to, 15, 
20 leagues and more per second. The molecules, separated and 
thenceforward independent, then describe isolated orbits around 
the sun, differing very little from that of the comet. Those 
which are found in advance go a little faster and takp the lead ; 
those which are behind remain a little in the rear; so that the 
abandoned materials are divided along the traj^ory of the 
comet in front and in rear of the nucleus, fn time these 
materials are separated considerably from the body from which 
they emanate, and are more and more dtssemiiiated ; but, con- 
aklered at tbe moment of eminion, they will form two visible 
appendages, two sorts of tails opposed and attatified on the 
orbit of tbe comet.” 


e of things if gravitation alone it i 


But is gravitation aloae csoesfi^ in MWng up a ooeaet’s 
fo-m? iTiatU^isiaot aownsfrinTretsogalaeillongago, aodit 
vas the fact that ttte taib ahrayt appearad to 

. 


the tails v 


_ saa tte ref 

transported to the regions opposite the sun by 
tbe impultton of the Solar rays; Euler and Laplace accepted 
this ev^anatlon j at d Newton was the first to give a complete 
ex, IsnatioO'Of the curve of the tail. 

Olbcrs, whoae rcaearches dealt with the phenomeoa pteaented 
by the cosaqt of 1811, considered that the approach of acoaaet 
lo.ibe MR dught develop electricity in one or the other of these 
bodies, end to this were ascribed both the repuLive action of tbe 


< Sw Pttnr,? Basil IL chap. xx'l. uj-, bt away T Shr se s ei ta awe 
aacient auihaiiles.' 
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fun on the materials of the comrt, and that of the comet on the 
nebulous atmos{>bese which it was surrounded. 

Olbers was driven to consider the repnlrive action of the comet 
on its alraospbere in order to explain the many luminous sectors 
visible in tne comet in question. To this he also ascribed 
the gradual rise of successive envelopes, so well illustrated 
subs^uently by the comet of Donati. 

The energy of electrical repulsion depends upon the amount 
of surface of the bodies concerned, whereas the attraction of 
gravity depends upon the masses of the liodies. Small things 
nave more surface in proportion to their musses than large ones, 
and there will therefofe be attraction or repulsitm between the 
sun and the particles composing comets according as the diflieren- 
tial effect of the two opposite forces is repulsive or attractive. 
In the very small particles, the electrical repulsion will be stronger 
than the attraction due to gravitation, while in the larger 
particles the two forces may balance each other, or gravitation 
may preixinderate. Only the finest panicles composing the head 
of a comet are therefore repelled to form the tails. 

Bessel * considerably modified this hypothesis. He considered 
that the action of the sun on the comet represented a polar 
force. 

Faye has more recently held that this repulsive action is 
due to the radiant energy of the sun, and t^itt it has an intensity 
inversely as the square of the distance, add proportional to the 
surface and not to the mass of the moving particles. Its action 
would therefore be in the inverse ratio of the density of the par¬ 
ticles upon which it acted ; it would vary with every difference 
of cometary constitution ; it would be inappreciable on the 
nucleus itself(the idea being, of course, that the nucleus was 
a solid body) 1 and it would be most effective in the case of the 
rarest vapours. The important part of M. Roche’s later memoir 
consists in testing these views of repulsion, to determine whether 
the forms of comets could be explained by its introduction. 

One result is very striking: the tail towards the sun demanded 
by gravitation alone at once disappears. The limiting surfaces 
which Roche’s calculations demand are so very like some of 
the surfaces actually observed in the head of a comet, where they 
can be best seen, that it is suggested that the movement of the 
particles takes place in the precise direction where they would 
How according to M Roche's mathematical investigations. 

Hence we are justified in attributing some cometary pheno¬ 
mena to the How of matter aciing under the influence of attrac¬ 
tion and solar repulsion.’' In concluding his memoir Roche 
points out (p. 39^) that the hypothesis of a repulsive force 
acting along a radius vector, and varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, and only acting on matter reduced to a state 
of great rarefaction, gives figures identical wiih those observed. 
We sec the germ of the tail is the part of the atmosphere 
the farthest removed from the sun, and it is easy to explain the 
enormous development of the emission of cometary particles 
nenr perihelion. The existence of a repulsive force which 
counterbalances the solar attraction M. Roche therefore considers 
established by his researches. 

It must, however, be at once stated that much remains to be 
done before all the help that M. Roche’s work can afford can be 



utilised, and there is little question that the outflow in the solar 
direction has not been so entirely abolished as hU figures 
indicate. This, however, mit^ to a certain extent depend upon 
the fact that the observations of comets have been made at some 


' BussrspaPM "On th« Physical Comnftution of Halley's Comet” is 
print d in the iu T^rnff. t8s<x 
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distance from perihelion But there may be another reason. 
If the outflow along the limiting surface is an outflow of solid 
particles, the solar repulsion will not be effective until 
collisions have reduced this dust to vapour. We shall still 
therefore have the quosi-conical surface turned tinvardt the stin,^ 
(hough it will be soon destroyed. Many of the phenomena pre- 
pentM by jets and excentric envelopes may be thus caused, and 
the very complicated phenomena presented by Coggia’t comet, 
and others in which the section of the cone presents the appear¬ 
ance of birds with their wings more or less extended, do not 
seem opposed to this view. 

J. Norman Lockyer. 

(Ta be etm/inued.) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON KEELING ATOLL, 
KNOWN ALSO AS THE COCOS ISLANDS. 
TV/TR. fOHN MURR.VY, of the ChalUngtr Expedition 
Office, has forwarded to us the following letter, which 
he has received from Dr. Guppy :— 

Dear Mr. Miirkay,— 

During my sojourn of nearly ten weeks in these islands, I 
was able to make a fairly complete examination of them. 
Here, I can only refer to some of the new features of this atoll 
which my investigations have disclosed, and must leave the 
details to be subsequently worked into a general description of 
the islands. Regarding myself as very fortunate in being able 
to examine the only atoll visited by Mr. Darwin—the atoll, in 
fact, which gave rise to the theory of subsidence—I at once set 
about making observations, without reference to any pnrticniar 
view of the origin of coral-reefs, I examined all the islands and 
i'lets, more than twenty in number, making a separate descrip¬ 
tion of each, and reaped the benefit of the fact that this atoll 
has been occupied for more than half a century by residents 
interested in their surroundings The result has been to con¬ 
vince me that several important characters of these islands 
escaped the attention of Mr. Darwin, partly owing to his 
limited stay, partly also due to his necessarily defective infor¬ 
mation of the past changes in the atoll. The features, in fact, 
that escaped his notice, throw considerable light on the mode of 
origin of these lagoon islands, and give no support to the theory 
of subsidence. 

In the fiist place, I have ascertained that Keeling Atoll consists 
essentially of a ring of horse shoe or crescentic islands inclosing 
a lagoon and presenting their convexities seaward. The cres¬ 
centic form is possessed in varying degrees by different islands : 
some of the smaller ones are perfect horsv-shoe atollons, and 
inclose a shallow lagoonict; others, again, exhibit only a semi- 
crescentic form ; whilst the larger islands have been picmucedby 
the union of several islands of this shape. The whole land- 
surface, however, is subject to continual change. The extremi¬ 
ties of islands are often being gradually swept away or extended. 
Some islands are breached during heavy ga'es, others are joined, 
so that by the repetition 'of these changes the island in the 
course of time loses its original form. Hence it is that, although 
the crescent is the primitive shape of each island this structure 
is partly disguised in the case of some of the larger islands by 
the union of several of smaller size. The Admiralty chart 
gives hut an imperfect idea of the true shape of the islands; 
but, notwithstanding, its inspection will prove very ins'ructive. 

In truth, Keeling Atoll exhibits in an incomplete manner the 
features of the targe compound atoll of the Mudive Group. If 
it was considerably larger and possessed a less protected lagoon, 
so that open-sea conditions prevailed in its interior, it wonld 
have all the features of a compound Maidive atoll—that is, an 
atoll consisting of a pircle of small atolls or atollons. In its 
original condition, however, it was an atoll consisting of a 
circle of crescentic islands. Such it is essentially now, but 
extensive changes have often fartly disguised this feature. 

Before proceeding to explain the origin of the incompleted 
compound atoll of the Keeling Islands, it will be necetwiY 
to dwell on the exaggerated prevailing notion of an atoll. 
This kind of coral-reef is usually described as a circular reef 
Inclosing a deep basin or lagoon j but this dtsermtion only 
applies to very small atolls less than a mile acroM. By drawing 
a section on a true scale of an atoll of average site, like Keeling 
Atoll, it will at once become apparent that anch a description 

' Although this dost not Agora id ROchs't diagrams, fay* givu it in his 
itetum on the " Foniu of Comtti." 
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ghre« « very mitleediDg idee of the real nature of thi* clau of 
reef. A section of Keeling Atoll, drawn from the looo-fathom 
line on a true scale of an inch to the mile, and intended to 
illustrate a breadth of six miles, and a depth in the iagoon of 
9 or 10 fathoms, would represent to the naked eye a flat-topped 
mountain, the depth of the so-called basin on the summit being 
merely represent^ by a slight central depreuion of about i/ioo 
of an inch. If the lagoon possessed a depth of 30 fathoms, the 
inclosed basin so-called would only be indteated in this section 
by a central depreuion of about 3/100 of an inch. So trilling 
a proportion does the depth of an atoll of ordinary size bear to 
the breadth, that such a reef can only be accurately described 
as possessing a broad level surface, with verv slightly raised 
maigms. A correct model of Keeling Atoll would at once 
convey a just idea of the true relative dimensions of a reef 
of this clau. The lagoon would be there only represented by 
a film of water occupying a alight hollow in the level mountain- 
top. By thus grasping these facts, we at once perceive that by 
reason of our falling to view an atoll in relation to its surround¬ 
ings, and through our misconceptions of its dimensions, we have 
b^n led to introduce a great cause to explain a ve^ small 
effect. Thj slightly raised margins can be easily explained by 
causes dwelt upon by Murray, Agassiz, and others. No move¬ 
ment of the earth’s crust is necessary for this purpose. The 
mode of growth of corals, the action of the waves, and the 
influence of the currents, afford agencies quite sufficient to 
produce the slightly raised margins of an atoll. 

The development of the islands of an atoll into horse-shoe or 
crescentic islands, as in the instance of Keeling Atoll, or into 
perfect small atolls or atollons, as in the Maldive Group, is a 
subsequent proceu to be shortly explained. These small atolls 
and horse-shoe islands only 'assume their characteristic forms 
after the xsland has been thrown up by the tvaves. Such was the 
conclusion I arrived at concerning small atolls and crescent- 
shaped coral islands in the Solomon Islands (Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin., iS8s-8d, p. 900); and as just stated I have formed the 
same opinion concerning the islands of Keeling Atoll. There is 
in the nrst place the island from which "lateral extensions grow 
out on either side so as to ultimately form a horse-shoe reef," 
which itself under {favourable conditions may develop into a 
small atoll. In the Solomon Islands I imperfectly grasped the 
method by which these changes in form are effected. In Keel¬ 
ing Atoll I saw the process in operation, and I arrived at the 
conclusion that wherever a coral island stems a constant surface- 
current, the sand produced by the breakers on the outer edge of 
the reef will mostly be deposited by the current on each side of 
the island in (he form of two lateral banks or extensions, giving 
the island ultimately a horse-shoe fonn, with the convexity pre¬ 
sented against the current. The process may be aptly compared 
to the formation of a V'^aped ridge of sand when a stake or 
some other obstacle is placed in a river-bed. The stake repre¬ 
sents the original small island thrown up by the waves. I'he 
V-shaped ridge of sand represents the arms of the horse-shoe 
island which are subsequently formed. The back-wash or eddy 
may in the river-bed join the arms of the of 

sand. In a similar manner a horse-shoe island may have a bank 
thrown up across the mouth, and thus a small atoll is formed. 
Such is the process, imperfectly disclosed to me in the Solomon 
Islands, that I found illustrated in all its stages in Keeling 
Atoll. In the Keeling Islands, however, it was necessary to 
satisfy myself of the realty of the agencies chiefly concerned in 
this process, for instance, 1 had to ascertain how and to what 
extent the surface-currents acted, and to discover the source of 
the sand. It was also necessary to observe what changes in the 
form and extent of the islands had occurred in the experience of 
the residents during the half-century of their occupation. 

The Westerly equatorial drift or south-east trade current, 
striking the south-east angle of the atoll, there divides and 
sweeps around the coasts, the two branches meeting and form¬ 
ing an eddy off the north-west island, a .spot where drift timbers 
are often detained and stranded after having been swept around 
half the circumference of the atoll. Advantage of this current is 
taken by the proprietor of the islands, who (Tirects his men to 
mark any logs of valuable timber thrown up on the weather or 
south-east coast, and then to launch them again outside the 
breakers. In this way huge Icjp are transported bv the current 
to any particular island. If left alone, the logs, whether drifted 
around the north or south side of the atoll, arrive finaliy in 'the 
eddy off the north-west angle. This current finds its way into 
the lagoon through the several passages between the islands its 


rate there varying usually from half a knot to two knots in the 
hour. Only rarely is there any check to the infiow of water 
through the passages, os, for instance, during north-west gales. 

The current in Uiese passages carries daily a large amount of 
sand into the lagoon. I discovered this acddentally whilst 
using the tow-net for catching the pelagic animals brought in by 
the current. The*source of this sand is the weather edge of the 
reef on the outer side of the islands, where the breakers are 
unceasingly at work in keeping up the supply. After several 
measurements under varying conditions of current, tide, and 
depth, I estimated that during every day of ordinary weather at 
least to tons of sand are carried through the pas!-^es into the 
lagoon. During gales and cyclones inis amount is greatly in¬ 
creased ; and prumibly the estimate for an ordinary year would 
not be leas than 5000 tons. The bulk of this sand is deposited 
by the current near the inner mouths of the passages and on the 
margins of the lagoon, where it goes to extend the islands in the 
form of banks stretching into the lagoon. In this manner an 
island obtains a horse-shoe shape, just as the vitlge is 

formed by placing a slake in a river-bed. The first stage is 
represented by an island with two sand-banks extending into the 
lagoon, one from each extremity. The second stage is that in 
which the island has attained a semi-crescentic shape by the 
encroachment of its vegetation on the newly formed banks. In 
the course of time, when the vegetation of the island has entirely 
occupied the banks, the third stage, that of the horse-shoe 
island, is reached. In some instances, there is yet a further stage, 
when during a long continuance of westerly winds another bonk 
is thrown up across the mouth of the horse-shoe, and a small 
atoll with a shallow lagoonlet is produced. Thus the currents 
are the principal agencies in forming the hotse-shoe islands of 
Keeling Atoll. In large atolls, where more open-sea conditions 
prevail in the lagoon, and especially where, as in the Maldives, 
there are two opposite sets of winds and surface-currents, each 
prevailing in its own half of the year, we should expect to find 
the horse-shoe island replaced by an aiollon. Keeling Atoll, 
however, lies for eleven months out of the twelve within the 
region of the constant trade-wind and westerly drift current, so 
that the situation is only one favouring the formation of horse¬ 
shoe islands facing to the southward and eastward, The pro¬ 
tected character of the lagoon, also, is not a condition that would 
assist the growth of a circular island or atollon. 

Another imporiaot feature in this atoll is to be found in the 
existence outside the seaward edge of the present reef of a series 
ofsubmeigcd lines of growing corals separated from each other 
by sandy mtervals. Unfortunately, I was not able to examine 
these to the extent I desired, since it can only be satisfactorily 
done later in the year, when the sea is sufficiently smooth to allow 
boats to approacn the breaker edge of the reef. This feature, 
however, is familiar to the residents, who have supplied me with 
information on the subject. It would seem that all around the 
circumference of this atoll there is a space outside the present 
edge of the reef varying from 2O0 to 500 or Goo yards in width, 
where ships have anchored, and where boats in the calm season 
go with fishing parties. Here the submarine slope slopes 
gradually down to ao or 30 fathoms ; but beyond this the descent 
IS precipitous. It is on this gradual slope that the lines of grow¬ 
ing coral occur, sep,irated by sandy intervals from each other. 
There may be two or three of these lines, the innermost covered 
by 4 or 5 fathoms, and the outer by from 20 to 30 fathoms. 

We are thus able to perceive that the outward extension of the 
reef is effected, not so much by the seaward growth of the pre¬ 
sent edge of the reef, as by the formation outside it. of a line of 
growing corals, which when it reaches the surface reclaims, so to 
speak, the space inside it, which it soon filled up with sand and 
xttidibru. The evidence, in facl^‘ goes to show that a reef 
grows seaward rather by jumps than by a gradual outward growth. 
This inference is of considerable importance, since it connects all 
classes of reefs together in the matter of their seaward growth, 
the d^ree of incliiiauon of the submarine.slope being the chief 
determining iactor. 

Following Le Conte, I have previously shown (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Edin. 1885-86, p. 884) that where there is a very gradual 
submarine slope the deposition of sand and the presence of 
much sediment in the water will prevent the growth of corals 
in the shallow water outside the seaward edge of the reef, and 
that in const^uence a line of living corals will spring up in the 
clearer apd deeMr waters a considerable distance beyond. The 
appoutonce uis line of. coral at the surface will result in the 
productUn of a barrier-reef with a lagcion-channel inside. In 
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a aiiaUar BMOMr tb« Hfbiaaqctd lisa o( E»>wi^ conlt iat 
■adUtely oauida tba WMtberi«<{ffe of the reef of KeiliDK 
AtoU would fetm a banier-No^ if It ww reatoTed lome aileit 
from the ahore intfead of beiog ooljr about too yarda dUtant. 
Aa it ia now attuatad, it lioa too cloas to the edge of the preient 
reef to preirent the oblUeiatioo of the channel iotide it after it 
hat rea«hed the aarlace. Itt lajooo channd apould be very 
quicUy fiUad with, aaud anl reS-Mris, and aa a Ktult we 
tAoold laeady have a permanent addition to the pre>eat reef- 
flat, which, when the proceaa waa complete, would be ioj yardi 
wider. The piocMo U the same aa in the case of a barrier-reef, 
the diflereace in the leault being due to the submerged line of 
corals being too cloce to the ed^e of the reef for the presenration 
of the interior channel; and this circumitance ia doe to the fact 
of the aabmarUte slope heiiv greater than in the cate of a coast 
frothed by a barrier-reef. These remarks are merely intended 
to be suggestive. They may, p«rbapa, direct the attention of 
of other ooservers to the examination of the outer dopes of 
atolls and to their mode of seawaid growth. Thia can only be 
done during unusually calm weather. 

I have drscovered many other new features of minor interest 
in connection with Keeling AtoU, to which I will refer in my 
full description of these islands. The island of North Keclii^, 
lying fifteen miles to the north, is a small atoll connected with 
I^Ung AtoU by a bank. 1 hope to describe it at some future 
time. 

Id conclusion, I may state that most of my observations 
in these islands were directed towards estimsuing the age of 
Keeling Atoll. These data have yet to be worked up, smd 1 
am fairly con&dent of getting a satisfactory estimate. The 
lagoon is rapidly filling up with sand and coral, but it is almost 
impoasible to sisue in precise terms the changes since the visit of 
the £t«glt, as the survey then made was little more than a sketch. 
The present Admiralty chart is of but little service in inquiring 
into past changes, for ia it the ociginsl survey of the BtagU in 
1^36 has received several later additions, and there is nothing to 
distinguish the one from the other. For the purpose of navigation, 
and fur the advantage of science, a complete examination of 
these islands should be made. I'he best season for surveying is 
during the calm weather of the months of January and February, 
when boats can venture close to the e^e of the reef, and a 
satisfacto^ examination of the outer shores, as well as the 
interior of the atoll, can then be made. In collecting informa¬ 
tion from the residents, it will be necessary to rememMr that no 
records arc kept in the islands ; and m studying past changes the 
observer will have to receive what may ut first sight appear to be 
very interesting facts with scientific caution. Some corroboration 
of such facts should always be looked for. 

Yours faithfully, 

Batavia, November 8. H. B. GuppY. 
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Lohson. 

Royad Society, December zo, 1888.—“ Comiations and their 
Meofurement, chiefiy from Antbropomettic Data. ” By Francis 
Gokoe, F.R.S. 

Two orgaoi are said to be co-relattd or correlated, when 
variations in the one are generally accompanied l^ varia- 
lions in the other, in the some direction, while the closeness 
of the relation diflern in diflerent pain of organs. All varia¬ 
tions beiDg dne ta (he amreoate eflect of many causes, the 
correlotioB ia a consequence of a pan of those canses having 
a conuDOD influence over both of the variables, and the larger 
the proportion of the comsaon influences the closer wiU be 
the correlation. The length of the cubit is correlated with the 
stature, because s long cubit asoally imphet » tall man. If the 
correknioa between them wetnveiyclosn a very long cubit would 
usually imply a very tall statUMi bat If it were not veiT dose, a 
very long cubit would be on the average assoeisled with only a 
tall stature, and not a very- tall one ; wblle, If it were ml, a 
very long cubit weald be aseoohNed with ne especial staUne, 
and therefore, en the average, with mediocrity. The luiatloa 
between th* enbit and the statnse will serve os a spednien 
of other oouelationa It b e np re s eed in its tim plss t form 




lengths, b«t betwm («> the deviaiiaA of the length of die 
cuImi ftont the mesn af the Inigthe of eti the cuNu unsNr die- 
gtssioB, and d ie iati on of the mean of the 


matures frena the mean of all the slatarca nadccdiscosNian. Moim 
over these deviatioiK tiiould be expressed on the foUowingmethnd 
iu termt of their respective variabilities. In the case of the 
cubit, all the measures of the left cubit in the group noder db- 
cuisioD, and which ware recorded in indisa, were gsatshailed in 
the order of their magnitude, and those of them were noted 
that occupied the first, second, and third quyrteiiy dMaiens of 
the series. Calling these measures Q„ M, and Q,, the devia- 
tions were measured from M, in terms of inches divided by 
l(Qj-Qi), which divisor we will call Q. ^imitariy aa regards 
the statures. [It will be noted that Q b practically the same aa 
the probable error.] This having been doec, it was found that, 
whuever the deviation, y, of the cubit might be, the mean value 
of the correspondiBg deviations of stature was o'Sy ; and, con- 
vecsely, whatevee the deviation, y', of the stature might be, the 
mean value of the corresponding deviations of the cubit waa 
also o‘fly. Therefore this factor of o 8, which may be ex- 
presaed by the symbol r, measures the doecneta of the correlation, 
or of the reciprocal relation between the cubit and the stature. 
The M. and Q values of these and other elemenU were found to 
be at follow p left cubit, l8 05 and 0'S6 ; stature 67 ’2 and 175 ; 
head length, y-fia and O’lq ; head breadth, 6-oo and o’lS j left 
middle finger, 4*54 and 0'15 ; height of right knee, ao'So atul 
o 80 ; all the mensuies being in inches. 'Ae values of r in the 
following paus nf variab e« were found to be 1 bead length and 
stature, (yjs ; left middle finger and stature, 070 ; head breadth 
and head length, oj ; height of knee and stature, 0-9; left 
Ttubit and height of right knee, o'8. The comparison of the 
observed results with those calculated froji the above data 
showed a very close agreement The measures were of 350 
male adults, containing a Urge proportion of students ba^y 
above twenty-one years of age, made at the laboratory at South 
Kensington, beloupng to the author. 

These results are idenikal in form with those already anived 
at by the author m his memoir on hereditary stature (Proc. Koy. 
Soc., vol xl. p. 43, 1886), when discussing the general law of 
kinship. In that memoir, and in the appendix to it by Mr. 1. 
D. Hamilton Dickaon, their rationtU is fully discussed. In 
fact, the family resemblance of kinsmen is nothing more than 
a special case of correlation. 

The general result of the inquiry was that, when two variables 
that are severally conformable to the law of frequency of error, 
are correlated tjMther, the conditions and measure of their 
closeness of correction admits of being easily expressed. Let 
4',, jTa, &c., be the deviations in inches, or other abwlole 
measure, of the several “relatives ’’ of a large number of “ sub¬ 
jects,” each of whom has a deviation, y, aad let X be the mean 
of the values of 4,, x^ x,, Stc. Then (1) y m rX, whatever 
may be the value ofy. (a) If the devialuma are measured, not 
in inches or other absolute standard, but in units, each equal to 
the Q (that is, to the probable error) of their respective systems, 
then r will be the same, whichever of the twocorrdated variabtes 
is taken for the subject. In other words, the rdation between 
them becomes reciprocal; it is strictly a correlation. (3) r is 
always less than l, (4) r (which, in the memoir on faereditasy 
stature, was called the ratio of regressioa) Is a measuie of the 
closeness of correlation. Ocher points were dwelt upon in the 
memetr, that ate not mentioned here; among these was t* fel¬ 
lows » (5) The probable error, or Q, of the distribation of jf„ 
Xf, Xf, &C., about X, is the some for all values ofy, and is eqiMi 
to >/(• “ O conditions specified in (a) are observecL 

It should be noted that the use of the Q unit enable* the 
variatioos of the most diverse qnnlities to be cosopared with as 
much precCion as those of the same quality. That, varfatioas 
in lone-capacity which are mcatured in volume can be comuosed 
with those of strength measured by weight lifted, orof switlnMS 
measured in time and distance. It places all variables on a 
common iooting. 

“Prelimuiair Acoomt of the Morphology of the Sporophyte 
of SflocMnum Mtum,” By I. R, Vaisey, H.A., of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Commanicated by Francis Darwin, F.R.S. 
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Sojr*l l^et«orolc(ie«l Sociaty, D«oe<i»t>er 19.—Dr. W. 
M«r«ct, F.R.S., Prctidcot, la tlM«hajr.—Tfae lid'owiiig {MiMrr* 
ware read On tbe prulangrd ipell «r onM weaiK^er irom 
September 1S87 to October tb88, by Mr. C. liaiding. During 
ibe fifty-nine weeks ending the thirel week in October, there were 
hnt four warm weeki in tbe north-want of Engluid, and only 
five worm ueekt in the touth-woit of England, vthiiit in the 
latter district there was not a siDgle warm week between M.-trch 
IS and October 21. The mean temperaiuie for the whole 
period was dealt with for the twelve districts into which the 
Meteorological Olfice divides the whole aii.a of the Uniicd 
Kingdom, and with ihe single exception of the north ol Scotland 
the weather for ihe period ending in Octulicr this year vi-xs the 
eldest of anv during tbe past ten yean. At Orcenwich the 
temperatuie during the fourteen months was Itelow the avernge 
on 31a days out of 427, or 73 per cent., and in July tliere was 
not a single warm day, the lemperalnre being continuously below 
Ihe average front June lo August 6. The means for luly il 
and la were colder by several degrees than iho e for Mnr,h 9 
and 10.—Keport on the phenological observations for 1S88, by 
the Rev. T. A. Preston. Vegetation was generally backwaid 
throughout the season. In the south west of England and south 
of Ireland plants were earlier than usual, hut not elsrwhere. 

In februnry they were from one to four weeks later, and grad¬ 
ually gained ground till June. In the south of Ireland they were 
slightly in advance of the average in June anil July; in the south¬ 
west of Engl.ind they just reached the average m July ; whilst 
in Guernsey they were a fortnight later. Fruits generally were 
a failure ; very few really ripened, and from want of sun were 
deficient in flavour. Haymaking was unusually late (as much 
as five weeks) j it began in July or August,and was not entirely 
finished till late in September ; much of it was spoilt or secured 
in bad cunilition. Straw was plentiful, and though the corn 
was not an average crop, the fine October enabled farmers to 
lecure a better one than could have been expectetl. Roots were 
itften a failure, and potatoes were much diseased.—A winter’s 
wealherin Maisowah, hy Captain D. Wilson*barker. This paper 
gives the results of four-hourly observations during December 
1887 lo February 1888. The highest shade temperature was 95*, 
and the lowest 68". 

Zoological Sociaty, December 18, 1888.—Mr. Howard 
Saunders in the chair —The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been m.-tde to the Society's Menagerie during 
the month of November 1888, and called attention to a specimen 1 
of the Small-clawed Otter (Lutra Uftanyx), preoentetl by Mr. \V. 

I*. Sciater, Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
new to the Society’s Collection, and toe Monkey of the genus | 
Cereopi haus, from South Africa, apparently referable to the 
.Samango Monkey {Ctrcopithtcus samaKgo), also new to the 
Society’s Collection. —Mr. G. B. Sowerby read descriptions of 
fourteen new species of Shells from China, Japan, and the 
Andaman Islands, chiefly collected by Deputy Surgeon-General 
R. Hungerford.—A communication was read from Mr. Herbert 
Druce, in which he gave an account of the Lepulopieia- 
Heterocera collected by Mr. C. M. Woodford in Cuadafoanar 
Island, Solomon Islands. The collection was stated to contain 
examples of 53 species, 18 of which were described as new 
to science.—Mr. J. H. Leech read the second portion of a paper 
..n the Lepidojileta of Japan and Corea, comprising an account 
Ilf the S^iagidic, B^bycidat, Notodontiox, and Cymaio- 
lihoridte. in ^1 352 ipeciei. Of tbrsr, 38 species were now 
..escribed os new to science.—Dr. Hans Gadow read a paper on 
I he numbers and on the phylogenetic development of the reiniges 
<if Birds. The a ulhor showed that the nuroberof primaries is of 
very limited .axottomic value, as was isroved by the iiumenws 
exceptions mcniiooed in the UaU contained in the paper. A 
comparison of the remiges of the Penguins with those of other 
Carinatm seemed to indicate an extremely low stage in the 
Fenrihw, which, however, was not borne out by Other ana* 
tomfcal features. The Katiue were most probably desmttenu of 
birds which formerly p,,aseased the power of fll^ and had lost 
it. Thte view was strengthened by an cxamiaatkin of the 
structure of the wings and of fhf feethm of their aeotliags. T he 
paper concluded with general remarks upon the probable gradual 
development of tbe organism of flight in birds. 


the author studied tbe problem coaneoed with the cooling of a 
homeget eons and iaotropout sdid body ; here a more satislac- 
tory deesnastralion is given of the theorem growing out of that 
prohlem.—On the abruptly and slowly conlracling mat^lctof the 
bare, by M. L. Ranvier. A recent experiment is described, 
which has been carried oat for the purpose of studying in the 
hare the two species of muscle*, which in the rabbit diiTer in 
colour, Mroclure, and functions, but which in the hare are all 
alike red.—On M. Zed^’s submarine boat, the Gymnotf^ by 
Admiral Paii*. An account is given of the first trial of thin 
boat, recently la-inched at T'oulon, and constnicted for the 
purpose of realizing the sugges.iors made l y M. Dupuy de 
I dme on the subject of submarine electric navigation. As this 
is an engine of warfare, the details of its mechanism are sup¬ 
pressed ; but it it stated that the trial more than realized the 
expectations of its inventor. It works by elec'ricily, with per¬ 
fect ease, on, and at any desired depth below, the surface, obeys 
the helm in all position*, fully attains the hopeil-for velocity, 
and its vrnlilaiion and lighting are ail that cm he expected down 
to a certain depth. By introducing sundry obvious inodifications, 
boats of this dettcriplion may be turned to the lies! account for 
the purpose of scientific n ariiie exploration.—Eocene Kchinidot 
in the province of Alicante, Spain, by M. Colteau. The recent 
explorations of the Eocene foriiutions in this region have yielderl 
many as 76 species of fus-il Ecbinidx, grouped in 36 genera, 
d representing nearly all existing group* of this fami^. Of 
V to scunce, and some of these are 
they belong to extremely rare genera, 
on of I'alx’ontologists, and four of whicli 
liking feature of this Eocene Echinidian 


and representing 
the species, 50 arc 
specially interesting, 
well de-<r‘ ing the all 

ate quite new. A -„ 

fauna is the enormous prepcndcrance of irregular over regular 
form*, the former comprising as many as 67 out of the 76 sweies 
here descrilied. —On the nulrimenl of castaways at sea. by Prince 
Albert of Monaco. The researches made during the HtrondtlU's 
last expedition in the North Atlantic lend lo show that the crew 
of a vessel short of provisions might support life indefinitely if 
supplied with the proper appliances for capturing the small 
marine fauna which is found lo exist in great abundance in the 
Atlantic, and probablym all temperate and warm marine waters, 
—On the diurnal vonation of the barometer, by M. Alfred 
Angot. It is shown that diurnal barometiic variation results 
from tbe interference of two distinct waves. One of these is ex- 
clntively due to the diurnal variation of temperature in the given 
legion, and subject like it lo local influences. 'J he olh. r, of semi- 
diurnal periodicity, is produced by a general cause independent 
of all local influence j its pbasa U constat, approxiraaUng to 
63°, and its amplitude for sll regions and all seasons is determined 
by an equation, whose terms show a certain analogy wiih thooe 
corresponding to the theory of the tides.—On certain new pro- 

■'--■ on the analy-is of tbe Huoride of ethyl, by M. H. 

In a previous communication the author showed that 
etbylfluoihydric ether (ethyl fluoride) was a gaseous body capable 
of being obtained in a very pure state, and causing ethyl iodide 
to react <>n the anhydrous fluoride of silver. Here he describes 
several other properties of the same sub-tacr. Heated lo a 
dull red for several hours in a gloss ball, the fluoride of ethyl 
yields a comidex mixture o[ carburets containing traces only of 
the fluoride of liliciaro. U nder the action of a weak induction spark 
the volume increases greatly, yielding hydrofluoric acW, a small 
quantity of acetylene, and especially ethylene, without depotuiing 
carbon. In Ibe presence of a powerful spark, carbon is deposited 
with formation of acetylene, ethylene, mropyUne, &c.—On the 
employment of oxygenated water for the quantitative analysw 
of the metals of the Iron group (coatinued), by M. Ad. Carnot. 
Here tke author deali more especially with chromium and 
manganese.—On til* reproduction trf zircon, by MM. P. Haute- 
feuiUe and A. Perrey. Zircon, obtained at a very high tempera¬ 
ture ly Sainte-Claira Deville and Caron, by making tbe fluoride of 
lircomBin to set on silica or on siUchim fluoride, Is here repro- 
dneed St a temperature not exceeding 700* C. by the action of 
tbe biraolybdaie of lUhin on a mixture of zircon and silica. 
This it the same process by means of which these cbeaiisU have 
obtained the cmeiaU and phenaeite.—Papers are contributed by 
M. Raoul Vamt, on the action of the cyanide of mercury on 
the oalti of copper ; by M. Albert Colson, on a di^uinolic t 
by M.W. Longnteirie, o-' 


^ ^ ____^___the heau of combukioa of the camphori 

Pajiii.; boraouta by M. Louis CrW. on the a(W^, of tbe Jnrasik 

Acndemy of Scleneet, December 17, 1888.—M, JansseD ^ bla« 

in the ehafn-On the analytical theory of bent, H. MWwl ^ discovery 

Poincarf. In a previous note rtmhit, dr. p. 1734) « Rajtmetnttop, in tbe commune of Chanceiade, IWogne. 
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December *4.—M. Jentten in the ohtJr.—After the miu 

eoQiuil allocution pronouiiced by the Preildent. M. Jantaen, -- 

the names irere announced of the inccesifal coiapetitori paraiive study of the floras 
in the prise essays proposed for the year 1888. These were ' ' ' 

as under:—Grand Prise of the Mathematical 
Sciences, M. Emile Picard; Prix Bordin, Madame Sophie 

de Kowalewsky ; Prix Francteur, M. Emile Barbier; Wix ----^ ...„_ 

Poncdet, M. E. Collignoa. Afethtatiei : Extraordipary'Prise ! interests of France; Prix Gemr (4000 


traction; Prix Martin-Damourette (1400 ft.), therapeutic 
physiology. PkysUcU Gtegi'aphy: Prix Gay (agoo ft.), com¬ 
parative study of the floras and fltunas and relMions exisdng 
between the Polynesian Islands and surrounding lands. Gmtnl 
Pritts: Prix Montyon, one or more prises for the bed means of 
rendering unhealthy industries less dangerous; Prix Trdmont 
(1100 ft.), for any work tending in any way to promote the 
, „ r, , promote the 


of 6000 francs, MM. Ranar^, Hauser, and Reyna^ 1000 ' positive sciences; Prix Petit d’Ormoy (to,000 ft.), researches 


francs each; Prix Montyon, M. H. Batin; Prix Plumey, 
Madame Benjamin Normand and family; Prix Dalmont, 
M. Jean Kesal. Aslrononiy: Prix Ijllande, M. Joerah 
Bossert ; Prix Valt, Mr. E. C. Pickering; Prix Janssen, Dr. 
William Huggins; I'rix Damoiseau, not awarded. Statistics; 
Prix Montyon, M. Felix Faure, M. I Teissier, and MM. 
Lailemand and Petitdidier. Chtunstry; Prix Jecker, M. 
Maqnenne and M. Cazeneuve. Gcohn; Prix Cuvier, M. 
Joseph Leidy. Botany. Pnx Desmazieres, M. V. Fayod; 
Prix Montagne, M. Gaston Bonnier. Agriculture- Prix 
Vaillant, not awarded. Anatomy and Zoology • Prix Savigny, 
not awarded ; Prix Tliore, Dr. Corlet ; Prix da Gama Machado, 
not awarded. Medicine and Surety .- Prix Montyon, Dr. Hardy, 
Dr. Albert Hthiocque, and MM. Follin and Duplay; Pnx 
Breant, Dr. Hauser; Prix Barbier, MM. I.eroy, Raphael Dubois, 
and Dr. Ehrmann; Prix Godard, Dr. Maurice Hache; Prix 
Lailemand, MM. Fmn9ois-Franck and Paul Blocq. Physiology 
Pnx Montyon, Dr. Augustus D. Walter (London) and M. Ldon 
Fredericq. Geography; Prix Gay, M. Simart, General Prizes: 
Prix Montyon (Unhealthy Industries), Dr. Paquelin and M. 
Fumat; Prix Tidmont, M. Fenon; Prix Gegner, M. Valson : 
Prix Delalande-Gudrinean, Pire Roblel; Prix Jerome Ponti, M. 
Kcenigs; Prix Laplace, M. Paul-Louis Weiss.—The prO' 
gramme of prizes proposed for the year 1889 comprises the 
following .— Creusie/ry'.- Prix Francoeur (1000 ft.), discoveries 
or works useful to the process of pure or applied 
mathematical sciences ; Prix Poncelet (aooo ft.), same 
subject. Meehantes: Extraordinary Prize of 6000 francs for 
any invention tending to increase the efficacy of the 
French naval forces: Prix Montyon (700 ft.), invention or 
improvement of instruments useful to the progress of agri¬ 
culture, the mechanical arts or sciences ; Prix Plumey (*500 
ft.), any invention or improvement tending most to the projgrets 
of steam navigation ; Prix Fourneyron (500 ft.), theoretical and 
praciical essay on the progress of aerial navigation since 1880. 
Astronomy: Prix Lalande (540 ft,), any essay or observation 
most uselul to the progress of utronomy; Prix Valz (460 ft.), 
the most interesting astronomical observation during the yetm ; 
Pnx Janisen (gold medal), any discovery or work tending to the 
progress of physical astronomy. Physics: Prix L. La Caie 
(three of 10,000 ft. each), tfte best work on physics, chemistry, 
and Physiology. Statistics: Prix Montyon (500 ft.), the b«t 
work on the statistics of France. Chemistry: Prix Jecker 
(10,000 ft.), any work tending most to the progress of organic 
chemistry. Geology: Prix Deleise (1400 Ir.), best work on 
geology or mineralogy. Botany: Prix Barbier (2000 ft.), most 
useful discovery in medicine, surgery, pharmacy, or botany; 
Prix Desmaziires (1600 ft.), the most useful work on all or any 
section of Cryptngamy ; Prix Montague (1000 and 500 ft.), 
useful works on the anatomy, physiology, development, or de¬ 
scription of the lower Cryptogamous plants; Pnx de la Fons 
Mdlicoe^ (pex) ft), best work on the botany of North France. 
AgiicuUure; Prix Vaillant (4000 ft.), best work on the diseases 
of cereals in general. Anatomy and Zoology; Grand Prix des 
Sciences Physiques (3000 ft.), the complete study of the 
embrytdogy and development of any animal; Prix Bardin (3000 
ft.), a comparative study of the anditoty apparatus in mammals 
and birds: Prix Savigny (975 ft.), in aid of young zoologists 
studying the Invertebrates of Egypt and Syria. Medicine and 
Surgery; Prix Montyon (one or more prizes not otherwise 
specifi^), for the best work on the healing art; Prix Brdant 
(100,000 ft.), for a specific against cholera; Prix Godard (1000 
ft.), anatomy, physiology, sm pathology of the genito-uiinary 
organs; Prix Luiemsnd (1800 ft.), researches on the nervous 
system in th|l|||Mett sense of the term ; Prix Ballion (1400 ft.), 
any work moiT usefnl to the health and improvement of the 
human race ; Prix Mhge (10,000 ft.), to continue and complete 
the esaay of Dr. Mhge on the causes that have retarded or ad¬ 
vanced Che progress of mcdicioe. PhytiAon; Prix Mon^n 
(750 ft.), for the promotkitt of experimental physiology; Prix 
Fount (1800 ft.), experimeoUl researches on museniar con- 


I pure and applied mathematical sciences and the natnral 
sciences ; Prix Laplace (a complete collection of the works of 
Laplace), the first student leaving the Ecole Polyteebnlque. 

Aetronomical Society, November 7.—M, Moussette in ihe 
chair.—Crdonel Laussedat read a paper on national time, in 
which he urged the adoption of Paris time throughout France. — 
M. Gunziger observed Barnard’s comet on November 4. It was 
about the size of Ihe nebula in Andromeda, with scarcely any 
tail, but a bright nucleus of about the sixth magnitude.—Rev. 
S. J. Perrj^ of Slonyhunt College, was elected an honorary 
member.—The Royal Astronomiem Society and the Liverpool 
Astronomical Society were elected Corresponding Societies. 

December 5.—M. Flammorion, President, in the chair,—The 
President announced that important rifts had been offered for 
the Society’s proposed Observatory: M. Bardon offered a 4-tnch 
equatorial, M. Secretan a transit instrument, M. LUtz sp^ro- 
scopic an^hotographic apparatus, M. Ldvy a set of binocular 
glasses. Thanks were voted to the above donon.—M. Flam- 
marion read a paper on the changes observed in Mars, specially 
referring to Dawes’s forked bay and Lake Moeris.—M. Gtft^y 
read a paper on the aberration of light, showing the influence of 
the sun's motion upon that phenomenon by Yvon Villarceaus 
method. 
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THE LATE WILUAM DENN\. 

T!^ tf William Dtnny, Shipbuilder, Dumbarton. By 

Alexander Balmain Bruce. With Portrait. (London : 

Hodderand Stoughton, 1888.) 

H£ late William Denny was in many ways a remark¬ 
able man. He was a prominent member of the 
^odetn school of naval architects; an ardent advocate 
Scientitic progress in the design and construction 
ablps i a strong supporter of scientific education in 
iMval architecture; a contributor of many papers ^nd 
technical data to the various professional institutions 
^ which he was a member; and an eloquent, inde- 
(htigable, and effective exponent of his views upon all 
subjects. He was also the managing partner of one 
of the largest shipbuilding firms in the world, and was 
disjlttguisbed for his intimate knowledge of the many 
and intricate details of the business ; for his clear insight 
into, and close grip of, the questions with which he 
had to deal; for his eager desire to promote good re¬ 
lations among the members of the firm and the various 
grades of workpeople in their employ; and for what he 
did all round towards making the business with which he 
was connected—as he frequently said it was his ambition 
to do—"a model of efficiency on all sides,” Both by 
practice and by precept, William Denny laboured strenu¬ 
ously and effectively, at all times and seasons, for the 
advancement of his profession, and for the good of those 
who wished to qualify themselves for the practice of that 
profession. 

The description of Mr. Denny's work as a naval archi¬ 
tect occupies only a comparatively small portion of the 
present bo6k—108 pages out of 478. The remainder 
consists of general biographical details, and accounts of 
Mr. Denny's views upon the many local, and the various 
political, social, moral, and religious questions in which 
he had a strong—we may say a burning—and ever- 
increasing interest. This general record of his acts and 
words will be valued by those who knew the man, and 
who admltjcd and loved him—as none who really knew 
him could nelp''doing—and will give to others who may 
read it a gdod idea of a life which was full of activity, 
interest, and promise. 

It is, however, the professional work of the subject of 
this memoir, and not his vigorous, cultured, many-sided, 
full, and keenly sympathetic mind and life, that we have 
to do with here. Prof. Bruce, the author, says that the 
five chapters (VI.-X.) which deal with this branch of his 
subject" present a popular account of Mr. Denhy’s tech¬ 
nic^ work, written by one who possesses no knowledge of 
the technic of shipbuilditig.” But they do much more 
than that, as will be inferred from the fact that Prof. 
Bruce availed himself of assistance by such competent 
authorities as Mr. Robert Duncan, the well-known Port 
Glasgow shipbuilder; Mr. Martell, the Chief Surveyor of 
Lloyd’s Re^ster Society; and Mr, F; P. Puiaqs, the 
Chief of the Scientific Department in Messrs. Denny’s 
shipyard. 

The name of Mr. Denny is inseparably associated with 
VOL. xxxot.—No. lOOJ. 


modern progress in scientific naval architecture. Prof. 
Bruce says truly that “in naval architecture he was 
sometimes in fact, and always in spirit, a pioneer, . . . 
sagacious to discern quickly the value of a new sugges¬ 
tion or invention, prompt to give it generous recognition, 
energetic and enthusiastic in taking it up and developing 
it until it had gained a secure place in general thought 
and practice ; ’’ and he “ was of that earnest temper that 
must and will improve where improvement is possible.” 

Mr. William Denny belonged to a family of ship¬ 
builders. “ He was the third in succession of three 
Williams, of whom the two first, his grandfather and his 
uncle, had been men of genius in the aft'of shipbuilding." 
His grandfather started shipbuilding on his own account 
in Dumbarton, in 1817, when there was tjo shipbuilding 
yard on the Clyde above Dumbarton. Ht^gained renown, 
during the infancy of steam navigation, as the builder of 
the Thames passenger-steamer Marjory, and of the mail- 
steamer Hob Koy, the first sea-going steamer built, which 
was employed at first in the Glasgow and Belfast trade, 
and afterwards as a passenger-vessel between Dover and 
Calais. He also built the Trintdad, the first steamer 
sent to the West Indies. This William Denny bad seven 
sons, all of whom became shipbuilders. The sole sur¬ 
vivor of the seven is Mr. Peter Denny, the father of the 
subject of this memoir,and the head of the shipbulldingfirm 
of Messrs. William Denny and Brothers, and of other im¬ 
portant commercial undertakings, whose long and honour¬ 
able career and high personal qualities have obtained for 
him, to an unusual degree, the confidence and esteem of 
all who know him. Mr. Peter Denny’s brother Willians 
started the present firm of William Denny and Brothers 
in 1844. He applied himself with great skill and success- 
to the use of iron in shipbuilding, and in ten years he 
created a prosperous business His death occurred at 
the same early age as that of his nephew, viz. not quite- 
forty years. 

The late Mr. William Denny’s contributions to the 
science of naval architecture relate mainly, though not- 
entirely, to the resistance, speed, and propulsion of ships,, 
the stability of ships, the use of steel in construction, and 
to improvements in structural details and arrangements' 
He was struck by the report of the British Association 
Committee in 1869—and particularly by the separate- 
report of Mr. Froude—upon the subject of resistance,, 
and the best way of determining by experiment the rela¬ 
tion between speed and power in ships. Mr. Froude- 
enunciated in his separate report the law Which connects, 
speed with resistance in floating bodies of varying size 
but similar forms, and enables the resistance of a 
full-sized ship to be calculated from that of a small 
model He also showed graphically, in the shape of 
curves, the true variation of resistance with speed, as 
determined by experiment, for ship-shape models of 
various forms. Both these points were seized hold of 
and utilized at once by Mr. Denny for practical appli¬ 
cation. In January 1870, he commenced to test the 
speeds of steamers progressively on the measured mile, 
i.r. to determine the relation between engine power and 
speed ab several speeds from the lowest to the highest, 
and to plot curves, similar to those made by Mr. Froude 
from model etepetiments, that showed the true variation 
of power with speed over the whole practicable range of 
M 
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speed, in the vessels so tried. Previous to that time it 
had been generally considered that it was sufficiently 
accurate for ordinary purposes to ascertain the power 
necessary to drive a ship at one or two different speeds 
only, and to assume that the resistance at other speeds 
would vary as the square of the speed. The errors often 
involved by this assumption were known to be consider¬ 
able ; but the practice was not improved upon until the 
introduction of Mr. Froude’s curves of resistance for 
models, and Mr. Denny’s corresponding curves for actual 
ships. 

In 1873, Mr. Denny entered into correspondence with 
Mr. Froude, and communicated to him from that time 
forward the results of his experiments upon the speed of 
ships. Those results, when compared with what were 
given by model experiments, were of great assistance 
to Mr. Froude in bus investigations. Mr. Froude said, 
at the Institution of Naval Architects, in 1876: “Mr. 
Denny’s horse-power results, when closely scrutinized, 
were found at once to supply must important information 
on the subject of engine friction; and tliey have helped 
to corroborate and further elucidate certain general con¬ 
clusions on the subject of the expenditure of power m 
propulsion, which other less crucial tests had enabled me 
to arrive at approximately.” Mr. Froude read a paper, 
from which the foregoing is a quotation, in which he used 
the data referred to for determining the ratio of indi¬ 
cated to effective horse-power in ships. He also read a 
second paper, at the same meeting, in which he said 
that “ the trial of Mr. Denny’s ship Aferkara, referred to 
in the paper 1 have already read, furnished materials fur 
extending and giving practical completeness to a com¬ 
parison [of the resistances of long ships of several types] 
which our series of experiments had already led us to 
institute between several types of form.” This furnishes 
an excellent illustration of how progress may be facili¬ 
tated by the close co-operation of the scientific investi¬ 
gator and experimentalist with the practical worker who 
requires to understand and apply the teachings of science; 
and it is one proof out of many of the scientific value of 
Mr. Denny’s early speed trials, and of bis readiness 
to communicate freely the results to others interested 
in the subject. Mr. Denny laboured with great enthu¬ 
siasm to perfect the data obtained on measured mile trials 
of ships, and to collect and record it systematically; and 
he was always ready to place such information at the 
disposal of other workers in the same field. 

Mr. Denny read a paper, in 1875, before the Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders of Scotland, on “ The 
Difficulties of Speed Calculations,” in which he strongly 
insisted upon the uselessness of the ordinary speed for¬ 
mulas, and urged the desirability of having all steamers, 
if possible, tried progressively. He gave conclusive force 
to his arguments by exhibiting curves of power and 
speed for several ships, which showed large departures 
of the curves given by the standard formulas from the 
curves which had been deduced from actual trials of 
the ships, lie never afterwards ceased to call attention 
to the great advantage of the improved systeiq oS speed 
trials; and he soon had the satisfaction of seeing it brouglit 
into general use, Mr. Froude said, in 1876, in one of the 
papers abo^’e referred to : “ It is to Mr. Denny’s honour 
that, finding the so-caBed constants [in the speed formulas 


then in use] were invariably variable and inconstant, he 
determined of himself to strike out a new line, and find 
out by trial what is fact, instead of contenting himself with 
assuming what ought to be the relation between indicated 
horse power and speed.’’ 

In 1881, Mr. Denny, with the consent of his partners, 
took the important step of erecting an experimental tank 
in the shipyard at Dumbarton for the pnrpose of carrying 
out independent trials of the resistance of models such as 
Mr. Froude had long been doing at Torquay. So long 
before as 1877 be said at a meeting of tim Institution 
of Naval Architects : “ The attention of all mercantile 
naval architects should be called to the fact that all 
Mr. Froude's experiments bear strongly and directly 
oii our work ; and unless we follow them thoroughly and 
follow them accurately, and with an anxious spirit, we 
shall not succeed as we ought in taking the lead of those 
countries interested in shipbuilding.” His biographer 
says that in 1881, when a large extension of the Dumbarton 
shipyard was commenced, “the erection of an experi¬ 
mental tank became a subject of serious caoisideration 
with Mr. William Denny. He had become convinced 
that the expenditure involved in the construction and 
maintenance of such a tank would be justified by its 
utility. The result was that the present Dumbarton 
tank, the only one either in existence or in contemplation 
under private control, was devised, constmete^ and 
equipped.” The magnitude and difficulty of the work 
will be understood when it is remembered that the water- 
space contained in the so-called tank is 300 feet long and 
03 feet broad, and the depth of water 9 feet; that the 
models experimented upon are fashioned out of solid 
paraffin by mechanism originally devised by Mr. Froude 
for the purpose ; and that the models are towed from 
end to end of the tank by means of an overhead 
carriage fitted with delicate apparatus for accurately mea¬ 
suring the speed of the model and the force applied 
to maintain it at that speed, and for automatically pro¬ 
ducing a graphic record, in a form suitable for subse¬ 
quent measurement and calculatios, of the results 01 
each experiment. The outlay and thought demanded 
by such an extensive, complicated, and novel under¬ 
taking was very great; but the greatest difficulty of all 
would be the formation of a staff competent to make it 
fruitful and successful in results. Mr. Froude was a man 
of genius, and everyone could not woric with his tools. 
However, Mr. Denny soon organized a staff of skiUed 
assistants who have proved their fitness for the task to 
which they were put. Prof. Bruce says that “ since the 
tank was opened some twenty thousand experiments 
have been made on models of ships previously built and 
tried on the measured mile, or of ships in process of 
design, or of ideal ships conceived for the purposes of 
experiment" 7 

Mr. Demy did much to timpUiy and impnm fhe 
methods of calculation for determiamg a ship’s stability, 
and to apply the known science of the subject to the 
practical wwic of the designing office. In 1880 be ewm- 
menced the pcactice of aeoertahung bp eepe rii net the 
position of the centre of gravity of every ffilp buttt by 
his firm ; and the data thus obtaJaed fornumerotts itups 
were perfected and carefully systematized for gnfeboKe 
in theprepazationof new desisM. Ajwlerii wdinnlcal 
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integrator, and other mechanical devices for reducing the 
labour of calculations made in a naval architect’s office, 
were extensively used; and the time required for such 
work was reduced to a small fraction of that formerly 
expended. The integrator was modified by its inven'or 
at Mr. Denny’s suggestion, so as to he better fitted for 
the special work of stability, and other, calculations; 
wbiFe, on the other hand, the integrator was used so as to 
enable large simplifications to be effected in the systems 
of calculation. The manner in which the meclmnical 
integrator was used in Mr. Denny's office to reduce the 
time and labour involved by laborious calculations, and 
to effect improvements in the methods of calculation 
themselves, is well illustrated by one of Mr. Denny’s 
most valuable contributions to the science of naval .gf clii- 
tecture, which is contained in a paper on “ Cross Curves 
of Stability, their Uses, and a Method of con-tructing 
them obviating the Necessity for the Usual Correction 
for the Differences of the Wedges of Immersion and 
Emersion.” 

Mr. Denny, as was his custom throughout, gave a 
practical direction to his work in connection with the 
subject of stability, by preparing for each steamer built 
by his firm general particulars of her technical qualities, 
“ such as dead-weight capability, speed and power, sta¬ 
bility,” and other matters of importance, for the guidance 
of her owner and captain. 

Mr. Denny was one of the most prominent advocates 
and pioneers of the recent change from iron to mild steel as 
the material of a ship’s construction. He'was the builder of 
the Roiomahana, the first mercantile ocean-going steamer 
constructed of the new material—a vessel which soon 
answered objections made to the use of steel by ground¬ 
ing on a rocky bottom and proving its superiority over 
iron when subjected to the roughest of treatment. Mr. 
Denny showed, in a, paper read before the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1881, that the extra cost of steel per ton would 
be more than counterbalanced by savings effected m the 
weight of structure, and by the additional weight of cargo 
that could thus be carried. The truth of this view was 
soon proved by the commercial results of the use of steel 
ships. He was always a consistent advocate of the use 
of steel, and a stout upholder of its merits against all 
attacks; and he often pointed out with great force 
and truth that defects arising from faulty design or bad 
work had been attributed to the material itself. Hence 
he strongly urged the necessity for more careful study of 
structural defects, and of wlut be called the "morbid 
anatomy of ships.” 

It is impossible, within the space at our disposal, to 
deal thoroughly with, or even to notice all of, the many 
subjects associated with Mr. Denny's name. He did 
much to improve tb« structural details of design, and 
to bring about the introduction of double bottoms into 
mercantile steamers. He was always an able and close 
critic of the rules by which Lloyd’s surveyors are guided 
io the suivey of ships for classification, and of the manner 
in which those ruin are carried out. He proposed, in 
iSyy, to frame iMw ralesj hy which the displacement of a 
vessel would be the standard for rcgulatiBg the ^thickness 
of the {dktiBg and the sites of the frame* and'other parts. 
Mr, Deaay's aegameota were mef wkh what, at the time, 
may hove been a sulReicne answer, vh, that there were 


no fixed load-lines for ships, and therefore there was 
no definite amount of displacement. This answer does 
not now hold good, however, seeing that since the report 
of the Load-line Committee, in 1885, full means have been 
in operation for fixing the load-lines, and therefore the 
displacements, of ships. But there still remains much to 
be said, on both sides, about Mr. Denny s proposals. 

Mr. Denny did some very valuable ivork as a member 
of the Load-line Committee, a description of which will 
be found in Chapter IX. In that Committee ; at an inter¬ 
view with the President of the Board of Trade in 1883 ; 
in giving evidence before the Royal Commission on Loss 
of Life at Sea in 1885 ; and on all other suitable occasions, 
Mr. Denny advocated a reform of the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade, in the direction of forming a Hoard 
whose members would have personal knowledge of the 
subjects dealt with and the interests aflected by them, 
and of strengthening the executive staff of tliat Depart¬ 
ment by furnishing it with the best scientific assistance, 
that could be procured. 

The cause of technical education never had a stronger 
I supporter than .Mr. Denny. He advocated it, and worl«d 
I in It, at all times and seasons. Everyone engaged in the 
scientific teaching of naval architecture bad his eager 
encouragement and generous help. The writer owes 
much to him for practical assistance of every kind in 
connection with the commencement and carrying on of 
the work of the Chair of Naval Architecture in Glasgow 
University. Mr. Denny was always ready to apply the 
resources of his establishment to the benefit of others 
who were working in the cause he had at heart. He was 
.in ardent advocate of technical education for all who 
were entering the shipbuilding profession, llis own early 
training was very thorough, and he qualified himself, as 
the record of his work proves, to occupy the first rank 
among naval architects. Yet we find him dissatisfied, 
and saying in 1883 to one who consulted him as to 
sending a son to the Royal Naval College, “None of 
the rest of us [the exception referred to is his brother 
Mr. Archibald Denny, who now ably fills his place at the 
works] were at the College, and it will be a lifelong regret 
to me that I missed its advantages. . . . The work of these 
schools [of naval architecture] is the leaven which is 
slowly but profoundly inspiring and changing the charac¬ 
ter of our profession.” The practical efforts mhde by 
Mr. Denny himself among his own people to improve 
their technical tr.iining are best described in his own 
words. In 1883, he said 


“ Our attempts at technical education in our shipyard 
and engine-works consist of the following ;— 

“ (a) Rules ast tO the admlssjon, by examination, ol 
apprentices and others into the shipyard offices. 

“ (i) The same for our engine-works. 

“ (c) Rules to the Awards Committee to guide them in 
rewarding the workmen for inventions or improvements. 

“ A similar scheme of awards has been begun in our 
engine-works. 

“ From these papers and the private information given 
to you as to the awards made, you will observe that our 
attempts to sttmulate the intelligence of our emptoyili 
havejevtioped in two forms, corresponding to the main 
divisions ol these employ^. First, by examination we 
bav« tried lo secure a supply of apprentices and others 
for our office* eHSeted by ability and steadiness, aaid with 
some knowledge suitable for the careers before them, 
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Second, we attempt by rewards to stimulate the minds of 
our workmen directly to invention and to a continual 
criticism of the methods of work, tools, and machines 
employed by them. We have not tried yet to induce 
them to attend technical classes, but a few of them do 
attend such classes in the ttnvn, conducted under the 
control of the Science and Art Department. 

“ All our draughtsmen attend such classes, and in addi¬ 
tion have from us the use of our olfices, with paper, &c., 
free, also of a very complete library of works on naval 
architecture and cognate subjects, every evening excepting 
Saturday and Sunday.” 

Mr. Ward, the managing partner of the firm, reported, 
in 1887, that, since the introduction, seven years before, of 
the system of awards to workmen for inventions and im¬ 
provements, “ claims have been considered valuable and 
worthy of award to the number of 196, while rather more 
than three times that number have been considered 
altogether.” 

Want of space prevents our saying more respecting 
the subject of this memoir, though much more might 
be said with advantage. The early termination of Mr. 
Denny’s career is an irreparable loss to his profession 
and to the cause of scientific progress in ship con¬ 
struction. The last professional distinction conferred 
upon him was that of being elected President of the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland ; 
but he did not live to deliver his Presidential address. 
This circumstance in connection with his death is similar 
to what happened in the case of a celebrated predecessor 
in that office, also a Clyde shipbuilder. We refer to Mr. 
John Elder, who died in the prime of life almost imme¬ 
diately after the members of the Institution elected him 
as their President in 1869. Francis Elgar. 


M£MOJlV. 

Metnory: Us Logical Relations and Cultivation. By F. 

W. Edridge-Green, M.B., B.S. Durham. (London : 

Baiiliiire, Tindall, and Cox, 1888.) 

HE title of this book is somewhat misleading. 
“ Memory : its physiological ” or “ organic con¬ 
ditions,” would be more pertinent, for “ logical relations ” 
suggest a treatment of mental association more allied to 
that offered, for instance, by Dr. Bradley in his “ Prin¬ 
ciples of Logic.” This will probably appear a trifling 
remark to the author, niceties of terminology seemingly 
beinK of small importance in his eyes. Throughout his 
work the writer lightly passes from the corporeal to the 
mental sphere with a serene indifference to the needs 
-of clear conception. 

The author’s stand-point may be understood from the 
following paragraphs of the introduction 

“What is memory? It is the process by means of 
which impressions of the external world and ideas are 
retained for use on future occasions. . . . 

“ Memory must be clearly distinguished from remem¬ 
brance and recollection. Recollection is the pswer of 
voluntarily lecalling impressions. Remembrance is the 
term applied when the process is involuntary. Memory 
is the innate power to have an impression recalled if a 
proper stimulus be applied. . . . 

“ All the above appears at first sight to be strongly 
against the view that memory is a definite faculty occu¬ 
pying a limited portion of the brain. But in the follow¬ 


ing pages I shall endeavour to prove that memo^ is a 
d^nite faculty, and has its scat in the basal ganglion of 
the brain, separate from, but associated with, ml the other 
faculties of the mind." 

Mr. Edridge-Green evidently does not feat the reproach 
of heresy, for there is hardly a sentence of the foregoing 
that would not be condemned by the authorities of the 
day. Whether memory be defined as “ the process by 
means of which impressions and ideas are retained,” 
or .“the innate power to have an impression recalled” 
(we leave it to the author to reconcile his own language), 
—to mark it off from “ remembrance and recollection ” 
would, by most psychologists, be regarded as making a 
distinction without a difference. And, further, to main¬ 
tain that “memory is a definite faculty occupying a 
limited portion of the brain,” with “its seat in the 
basal ganglion,” undoubtedly is a proof of independent 
opinion, if not of scientific discretion. 

We are treated in chapters v. and vi. to an account, 
at some length, of “ the faculties of the mind,” as well as 
—although we had been told that memory is a definite 
faculty occupying a limited portion of the brain—of “ the 
special memories ” appertaining to the same. The facul¬ 
ties turn out to be thirty-seven, the number being five 
short of those alleged in “ the phrenological system,” the 
items of which are in part rechristened, and also re¬ 
arranged. Regarded as conformity to popular descrip¬ 
tion, there may be no great harm in all this; but 
something more than language is at fault in the state¬ 
ment that “ the mind is made up of a number of faculties, 
each of which responds to certain impressions, and in¬ 
fluences the mind as a whole to seek after these impres¬ 
sions, and to avoid their negatives.” Indeed, many of 
the author’s perplexities, and much of the reader’s diffi¬ 
culty in comprehending him, are clearly traceable to the 
adoption of this somewhat antiquated and crude way of 
regarding the mental constitution. The topic, however, 
must not detain us, and we proceed to consider the 
author’s refutation of “ thp hypothesis that the perception 
and memory of any impression occupy the same portion 
of the brain.” 

Eight reasons are apparently offered. No. i had 
perhaps best be given in the author’s own words 

“ They [i.e. perception and memory] are totally distinct 
functions; thus, the eye receives the impression in the 
first place, but no one supposes for an instant that the 
eye is the seat of the memory of impressions of sight. .. . 
Why should the brain, having manufactured idMs, &c., 
remember them ? The cerebral hemispheres bear exactly 
the same relation to the basal ganglia as the external 
senses do, and there is no evidence to support the theory 
that the cerebr.-U hemispheres are the seat of memory." 

The reasoning apparently is : the cerebral hemispheres 
(which possess the property of manufacturing idead) stand 
“exactly in the same relation to the ba|al ganglia as the 
external senses.” Now it is admitted that the eye, or 
external sense, remembers nothing, therefore neither can 
the cerebral hemispheres. Is this meant for reasoning, 
or mere dogmatism ? No one who hat not a theory to 
support would press the analogy of the eye and the cere¬ 
bral hemispheres; resting as it does on nothing better 
than a vague resemblance of the minute structure of 
retina and cortex ; rather, if analogy it to count for any¬ 
thing, it is the “ basal ganglia ” that should be likened to 
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the sense-organ, for their part, if not whole, function in 
the perceptive act is mediatorial. 

Argument 2 ; “ The view that the memory of an im- 
ptession occupies a part of the brain distinct from the 
perception is simpler and more consistent than super¬ 
adding the function of memory to that of some of the 
faculties. Thus, why should the instinct to acquire and 
•its special memory occupy different portions of the brain, 
whilst the perception of a form and its memory occupy 
the same portion i ’’ But who but our author alleges that 
they do occupy different portions ? 

Most of the other arguments turn upon the implica¬ 
tions of the faculty-hypothesis, and lose whatever force 
they seem to possess by the abandonment of that mode 
of conceiving mental phenomena. Thus, No. 5 : “ The 
absolute impossibility of understanding how an iitipres- 
sion could be split up, so that each faculty might take its 
share of an impression.” Material separation of faculty- 
areas apart, one does not readily see the point of this 
difficulty. 

Our author says: “ I will take for illustration the 
faculty of colour, as being the 7)ery simplest possible ; but 
by no stress of imagination can I conceive how an im¬ 
pression of colour can exist, apart from the impression 
itself, to be of any definite use in remembrance.” The 
reader’s imagination will very likely be as much taxed 
as the writer’s ; indeed, he will probably vainly try to 
imagine what the author is exerting himself to imagine. 
After much straining, I. seem to myself to seize the 
intended meaning in the following rendering. The mind 
being regarded as an aggregate of distinct faculties, the 
matter of any impression will be simultaneously appre¬ 
hended by several Now the energy of a faculty is a 
function of the hemispheres. But that which is common 
to several faculties cannot be the exclusive property of 
any one. In remembering, the perceiving faculty is 
dormant; therefore, in remembering, some other region 
of the brain must be excited.—But how if the initial 
assumption be denied, and memory of the perception be 
no other than the perception minus the outlook ? Is this 
not sufficiently proved by the fact that there can be no 
memory where there never was presentation j and that 
remembered presentation can, in certain circumstances, 
attain the intensity of original presentation ? 

But if mental revival be not the subjective concomitant 
of renewed cerebral agitation of a definite kind, how 
ought we to conceive the state of the case ? 

Thus; “ all sensory impressions, whether elaborated 
by the faculties of the mind situate in the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres or by the sensory nerves, arc permanently stored 
up in the optic thalami, and constitute the sensory 
memory”—the equivalent of psychical retentiveness. 
Then these stored-up impressions find a way out of their 
hiding-places through one of two opportunities. Either 
when some similar impression passes “through the 
sensory memory centre on its way up to the mind” 
(- remembrance); or “ through the intervention of the 
mind” (••recollection). The writer shows nosignsofhaving 
thought out all that his descriptions imply. As for the 
relegation of the function of memory to the basal ganglion, 
nothing deserving the name of evidence is forthSoming. 

In his treatment of memory in the strictly subjective 
Mpect, Mr. Edridge-Green shows to more advantage. 


although a certain want of lucidity here as elsewhere 
forms a serious defect. He instances three laws of 
remembrance, which must be given in his own words;— 

First Law.— ' All impressions tend to revive those of a 
similar character previously received ; but an impression 
in the sensory memory will not be brought before the 
consciousness if its psychical intensity does not reach a 
certain definite standard. This psychical intensity is 
attained by the association of impressions representing 
similar members of a psycho-physical series contiguously 
combined in a similar manner.” 

The law seems to amount to this: As the points of 
similarity in two impressions, one old and one new, 
increase, is the chance of recognition increased. So 
interpreted, it is the equivalent of what is frequently 
called by psychologists the law of .Similarity. The law as 
stated by our author involves, however, his third law, or 
that familiarly known as the law of Contiguity. 

The similarity referred to in the first law detached from 
contiguous association is made the subject of the second 
law of remembrance, which runs— 

“When an impression is received similar to one 
received previously, unless the previous impression be 
revived .it the same time, both impressions will remain 
separate ; whereas if the previous impression be brought 
before the consciousness and recognized as similar, an 
association of the two impressions will take place ” 

The implication of this law is that the similarity of im¬ 
pressions alone does not suffice for revival. Over and 
above the resemblance of the impressions themselves 
there must be a perception of the resemblance. One 
would have thought, indeed, that this went without saying. 
Physical similarity or even identity is not conscious per¬ 
ception of resemblance. The students who did not recog¬ 
nize the leaf of a plane-tree, although they had been 
staring at it everyday of their lives, had never had in the 
psychological sense an “ impression ” of the plane-leaf. 
The image on the retina preceded no mental image ; and 
when their attention was called to the plane-leaf, they 
may be said to have then seen it for the first time. But 
having cognized it once, they cognized it always, 
according to a well-known dictum that cognition and 
re-cognition are one and the same. 

This second law is no pure law of remembrance, then, 
but a fundamental condition of knowing. 

Third Law—“ The revival of a component of an im¬ 
pression tends to the revival of the remaining com¬ 
ponents, and the revival of any impression tends to the 
revival of other impressions received about the same 
time; but unless these reach the necessary standard of 
psychical intensity, they will not be brought before the 
consciousness.” 

This is a not unhappy wording of the great law of 
mental association, the “law of contiguity.” 

As a statement of principles, whether physiological or 
psychological, I cannot hold this book on the mysterious 
subject of Memory to be a valuable contribution to 
scientific literature. There is evidence throughout of 
first-hand observation and of genuine effort to acquire an 
original comprehension of both physical and psychical 
phenomena, but the materials are ill arranged, and the 
theorizing crude or mistaken. It might be well if the 
author, beford pursuing his inquiries in this field, made 
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himself more acquainted with the present condition of 
physiological and psychological research. 

The most satisfactory part of the book is the concluding 
section, entitled “ The Cultivation of Memory,” wherein 
some excellent practical advice is given with regard to 
methods of acquisition and study, the adoption of which 
would save much commonly wasted time and labour. 

W. C. C0UFI..VND. 


THE SPECIES OF FICUS OF THE INDO- 
MA LA YA N A RCHIPELA GO. 

The Species of Ficus of the Indo-Matayan and Chinese 
Countries. Part II. .Syncecia, Sycidium, Covelli.a, 
Eusyce, and Neomorphe. Uy (ieorge King, M.B., 
F.R.S., &c. Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Vol I. Part2,pp 67-185,11.87-225. (Calcutta: Printed 
at the .Secretariat Press. London : L. Reeve and Co. 
1888.) 

T he first part of this excellent illustrated monograph 
of a very diflficult genus was reviewed m Naturf, 
vol. \xxvi. p. 242, where some details are given of the clas¬ 
sification adopted by Ur. King. The present part com¬ 
pletes the volume ; but it is intimated that a supplement 
is to follow, dealing with the new species recently collected 
by Mr. H. O. Forbes in New Guinea, and containing an 
account of the fertilization of Ficus Roxburghii, by Ur. 
D. 1). Cunningham. A photograph of a tree in Iruit of 
this remarkable species forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. It is one of those species which bear the fruit 
on the trunk ; and in this particular tree the fruit is heaped 
up around the base of the trunk in such profusion as to 
suggest the idea of its having been placed there. Several 
species of the section Covellia exhibit this peculiarity ; 
and some even go farther and bury their fruit in the 
ground, where it ripens, like the earth-nut Araihis 
kypogeea. Ficus conglobata, King, and F. hypogiea. King, 
belong to this group. The former bears enormous clusters 
of figs which are wholly or partially buried in the soil ; 
and of the Latter, Mr. H. O. Forbes, who collected it in 
Sumatra, at an altitude of 5000 feet, says “ the fig-bearing 
branches issue from the stem very near the ground, and at 
once become sub-terrestrial, producing figs either entirely 
or partially buried. These figs when very young are de¬ 
void of colour in the upper half, but pinkish in the lower 
half. When a little older they become reddish-pink 
all over, and when mature they are of a greenish-grey 
colour." 

Another highly curious species is Ficus Minahassce, 
Miquel, a native of the province of Minahassx in the 
Celebes. Miquel truly says this is “ Omnium Ficuum 
maxime singularis." The figs (receptacles) are only from 
one-tenth to one-fifteenth of an inch in diameter, crowded 
together in little balls, about an inch in diameter, and 
borne on long slender pendulous leafless branches. 

Ficus hispida, Linnseus, is one of the commonest 
species throughout tropical Asia, and extends to North 
Australia and Hong Kong. It is also very variable, the 
variability being in a great measure due to the different 
situations in which it grows. This species bears the 
receptacles (figs) in pairs in the axils of the leaves, or In 


clusters on the trunk, and sometimes they occur in both 
positions on the same tree at the same time. The fruit 
from the trunk sometimes burrows in the ground, and 
Roxburgh seems to have been the first to record the 
phenomenon. On the sandy lands near the sea on tlM 
coast of the Tanjore country, he states, the whole raceme 
and fruit are often entirely underground. Whether it was 
for this reason or not that this variety received the name 
of F. Damonum is not mentioned, but Vahl gave this 
name to specimens collected by Koenig. , 

With regard to the execution of the second part of 
Dr. King’s monograph, more especially the lithographs, 
the work of native artists, there is, if anything, an 
improvement on the first part ; and the dissections 
are throughout on the same plate as the species 
to which they refer (instead of on separate plates 
as in the first part), which is much more convenient. 
The total number of species described is 207, many 
of them new ; though, on the other hand, Dr. King 
has reduced a very large number of species founded 
by other authors, especially by Miquel, on fragmentary 
herbarium specimens. In several instances two species 
were founded on the different sexes of the same species, 
based upon differences in the shape and other characters 
of the receptacle On this point it may be mentioned 
that Count Solms’s and f'ritz Muller’s investigations of 
the sexual relations of the fig and caprifig, and the inves¬ 
tigation of other species by the former, had led botanists 
to expect greater diversities m the male and female 
receptacles than would appear from Dr. King’s researches 
to exist. He says:—“In by far the majority pf cases 
these two kinds of receptacle [i.e. male and female], so 
physiologically distinct, are undistinguishable by external 
characters, and they are borne by the same individual 
plant. They look exactly alike until one opens and 
examines their contents. The most notorious of the few 
exceptions to this rule is the common eatable fig {Ficus 
Cartca)." These differences have been fully discussed 
from tunc to time in Nature. What is more surprising 
than this sexual similarity is that in certain specieshaving 
dimorphic receptacles, the dimorphism Dr. King finds 
bears no relation to the separation of the sexes. For 
example. Ficus liach}carpa, Miquel, having spherical 
verrucose receptacles. Dr. King considers to be the same 
species as F. clavata, Wallich, which Ii.as larger ovate or 
obovate receptacles ; and he says“ There is no absolute 
sexual relation between the external form and the con¬ 
tents of the two kinds of receptacle which occur in this 
species; but, so far as I have observed, the large obovoid 
clavate receptacles invariably contain male and gall- 
flowers, and the males are not confined to a zone near the 
mouth, but are to be found on all parts of the interior of 
the receptacle. Of the small subglobular receptacles, 
however, some are exclusively filled with fertile female 
flowers, while others (like the large clavate receptacles) 
contain males and gall-flowers mixed together.” One 
would almost suspect an error in the identification of 
these two forms as one species, though in foliage they 
are absolutely alike. 

But, apart from all physiological considerations, it is a 
matter for congratulation that this useful work has been 
completed, and Dr. King has earned the thanks of all his 
fellov.-botanists. W. B. H. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Qutstiotu and Examples on Elementary Experimental 

Physics. By Benjamin Lcewy. (London: Macmillan 

and Co., 1888.) 

This book contains some 470 questions and exam¬ 
ples in elementary physics, seleaed from the various 
papers set by the author for the examinations of the 
College of Preceptors. The questions are arranged 
under the four sections, sound, fight, heat, and electri¬ 
city and magnetism, and are further subdivided in each 
section into groups of five or six, with the suggestion 
that each group should form the subject of an ordinary 
school lesson. Problems involving a knowledge of 
mathematics beyond elementary arithmetic and geometry 
are avoided; in other respects the general standard of 
the questions is about that of the advanced stage of 
the Science and Art Department’s examinations. • The 
questions are well selected, and free from ambiguity or 
repetition. We notice under Heat, ix., i, the question: 
“ In the process of graduating a thermometer, why must 
the freezing-point be determined before the boiling- 
point ?" This is the order of operations as usually given 
in the text-books, but it has been shown in the elaborate 
report of the Bureau des Poids et Mesures that the interval 
between the freezing and boiling points is most constant 
when the freezing-point is determined as soon as possible 
after the boiling-point 

We can recommend this little book to the attention of 
those teachers who have to prepare pupils for the public 
examinations in elementary physics. For success in 
such examinations it is not sufficient that the pupils 
should possess the requisite amount of knowledge: they 
must also acquire the power to express their knowledge 
clearly and concisely on paper, and such power it is one 
of the functions of such a book as this to impart. 

H. H. H. 

The Unknown Horn of Africa. By F. L James, F.R.G.S. 

(London: C. Philip and Son, 1888.) 

This is an extremely interesting record of an exploration 
from Berbera to the Leopard River, undertaken about 
four years ago. Various attempts had been made, before 
Mr. James's journey, to penetrate to the interior of 
Somali Land, but without success. Mr. Tames and his 
companions, more fortunate, or more skilful, than their 
predecessors, contrived to push their way to the goal for 
which they started ; and the result is that the present 
volume is accompanied by a map embodying much new 
information regarding a district of considerable extent 
and importance. Some of the difficulties encountered 
by the party were formidable, but courage and persever¬ 
ance enable the travellers to overcome every obstacle. 
Mr. James has much to tell us about the flora and fauna 
of the GOWDtry, as well as about its physical features ; and 
he has auny lively and instructive passages describing 
his relations with the natives, whose peculiarities he 
seems to have thoroughly understood. The story is itself 
so interesting, amd is told in so brigdit and pleasant a 
style, that the book ought to be one of the most popular 
of recent works of travel. It is illustrated by a number 
of excellent coloured plates, and by various efffectire pic¬ 
tures, composed from photographs of natives and native 
scenery taken on the s^t. 

Seas astd Skies in Many LtMtudes. By the Hon. Ralph 

Abercromby. (London: Edward Stanford, 1888) 

This is out an ordinary book of travels. It has lieen 
written mainly for the porposeof calling attention to such 
phenomena of the sky and weather as Mr. Abej-cromby 
has observed in various parts of the world. The opening 
chapter describes the author’s experiences in Canada and 
the United States in the year 1865. Then he gives an 


I account of a voyage round the world, beginning with 
what he saw in Egypt, and passing on to descriptions 
relating to Australia, New Caledonia, Fiji, New Zealand, 
Cape Horn, and Rio Jane.ro. Mr. Abercromby next 
takes his readers within the Arctic Circle, and afterwards 
he tells of a long journey, in the course of which he was 
at the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, the Hima¬ 
layas, Borneo, Manilla, San Francisco, and Washington. 
He by no means confines his narr.ative to matters specially 
attractive to meteorologists. He takes interest in many 
different classes of subjects, and has something more or 
less memorable to record about almost all the places 
he has visited. It is, however, meteorology that he keeps 
chiefly in view, and we need scarcely say that on this 
subject, which he has so long and carefully studied, his 
book is always fresh and instructive. The value of the 
w'ork IS increased by good maps and illustrations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Tkt Editor dots not hold himself nsponsiblt Jor opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he under- 
tahe to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rejected manuscripts intended for this or any other part 
of Nature. No notice is taken of astonymous communi- 
eeuions.] 

Alpine Haze. 

With the caution of .n tnic man of science, Prof. Tyndall 
has given this name to a phenomemn observed by him in the 
Alps Does not W. Clement Ley beg the riucstiim by calling 
it “dust-haze"? 1 should translate his nebula niida by 
‘‘dry hare.” 

Two hundred year> ago, I.udolf gave the best definition of 
</'/lO/'by translating it ; “ opacila! acris quahs \olct esse tempore 
Jervidisstmte a gratis." 

In iny last letter T qiinteil several names of it, in order to 
show that the vulgar eye has long distinguished this pheno¬ 
menon. I have since learnt that, m the Basque dialect of 
Oipuzko.-!, its proper name Is bnnntsx, but that seafarers call it 
tur ixutsa, i e. “eaith-haze," laftxt, meaning c ,mmon fog. The 
Lthiopic name, <iobur, comes from qa^bara, a root extant also 
m Hebrew and Arabic, and meaning to bury Qobar hides the 
landscape, and conceals stars of the third magnitude, eien in 
the zenith. Gaspann observed it on Mount Venlouk, where he 
crossed a thick cloud which made no impression on his hygro¬ 
meter. Humboldt, viewing qohar in Peru, says, “ Quelle est 
celte vapeur qui est visible el qui nc mouille pas ?" but leaves 
his question unanswered. 

While travelling in Spain, Willkomm remarked gobar at a 
distance of 3 or 4 miles, yet, on reaching the actual spot, he 
saw nothing. He clearly distinguished it from the laudranch 
ascribed to smoke caused by turf burning in Westphalia, and 
thinks, like Spaniards, that callina increases with solar heat. 
Several German authors have spoken of this phenomenon as 
smoke, but Egen is the only one who has followed k up from 
place to place through an extent of 200 hilottietrcs, and rendered 
ft probable that it then covered a space of more than a thousand 
square myriametres. It seems, however, that particles of smoke 
should attract moisture, if there were any in ihe air, and then 
form real clouds or otheiwise fall to the ground by increase of 

Bravsds saw qoiar on the Eaulhom, when his hygrometer was 
at 51, air saturated with moisture marking ico. In Ethiopia, 
where I have observed it so low as zo, the hygrometer’s mean 
reading was 41 when qobar was conspicuous. Above 72 it 
disappeared. These figures apply to the place of observation. 
Conclbsioas can be safely drawn only when the air's moisture 
shall have been measured in several places along the line of 
sight ap to the spot where gobar prevails, or, belter still, in that 
spot itself when recognized from a distance. 

Since I pnblWied my first account of gobar, Martins, who 
observed h m Auvergne, Switzerland, and from Mount Canigo% , 
is the only author who has speeUlly described it. He saw 
thalt the Swiss call it Mde, and that he saw none of it in 
Lkplaod. In spite of KaOmts's remark that, moisture being the 
essence of all fo^s, a “dry fog" is an expression not less ttn- 
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meanine than a “ triangular square,” Martins divides his 
" brmitlanis secs ” into lour classes, vii. volcanic ashes as seen 
in the year 1783 ; smoke from turf or stubble fires ; calliua or 
qobar ; and a fourth kind established on negative evidence which 
seems untrustworthy, 

W, Clement Ley has described quite well the hues of wAarr. It 
is light buff when near or slight. Otherwise, its colour is a 
lurid gray verging to blackness. Whatever may be its connec¬ 
tion with cumuli in England, I could detect nothing of the sort 
in Ethiopia, where I have watched fciar for whole weeks 
without any ensuing rain or even cloud. 

Four years ago the French transit of Venus expeditions agreed 
to investigate the amount of carbonic acid gas in the air of their 
several stations. Mine was in Ilayti, where fniar was rife, and 
while observing for many consecutive hours the passage of air 
through caustic potash in prepared tubes, 1 regretted their not 
being made to receive plugs of loose cotton in order to coiled 
smoke, dust, or microbd. All the'tubes having been subseouently 
tested in Paris by Prof. Milniz, he obtained the unexpected result 
that air contains more carbonic acid in the southern hemisphere 
than on the north of the equator. Those tubes inclosed tdso 
fragments of pumice-stone previously steeped in sulphuric acid in 
order to collect moistcre. With a little care and trouble next 
summer in a spot of .Southern Europe where foiar abounds, 
meteorologists might soon get an insight into its true nature. 

January 3. Antoine d'Abbadib. 


Several communications have appeared in Nature on the 
subject of atmospheric haze. It would be interesting to know 
whether the writers consider the haze which they have described 
as identical in substance with that which I would call ordinary 
atmospheric hate. The haze of these writers is a haze taking the 
visible form of layers or bands. The haze to which I refer has 
under ordinary circumstrnces no visible form at all. We are 
consdous of its presence by its effect in diminishing the trans¬ 
parency of the air. Everyone knows that, quite apart from fog, 
or smoke, or dust, or low cloud, or falling lain, the transpsirency 
of the air varies very greatly at different umet. In our climate 
there is nearly always more or less of atmospheric haze, the rare 
exceptions proving the rule ; and the haze may be so dense as to 
reader terrestrial objects invisible at a distance of a very few 
miles. Celestial objects may also be obscured by the same 
cause. Not to speak of the varying brightness and varying colour 
of the sun at sunset (in the production of which efiecu another 
cause may co-operate), there are occasions on which the-sun long 
before sunset it shorn of his beams through the intervention of a 
low general liaze, the hygrometric conditions at the time being 
such as to preclude the idea of fog, to which indeed (be haze 
referred to bears little resemblance. 

On July 24, 1868, I witnessed from the summit of Snowdon a 
curious effect of this diffused haze. The day was cloudless. 
Overhead the sky was clear and blue, but at lower altitudes it 
was hazy, and the haze gradually thickened towards the horizon, 
where it terminated in an opaque brown ring, which endteled 
the mountain and shut out from view all objects beyond a distance 
o(about IS miles. 

The nature of atmospheric haze has not, I think, hitherto been 
satisfactorily elucidated, and it is much to be desir^ that advant¬ 
age Aould be taken of some occasion when the haze is excep¬ 
tionally dense, for the application of the various methods of 
research which modem science has rendered possible. 

Clifton, December 25, 1888. Georue F. Burder. 


Oa the Use of the Word* “Mass” and “laenia”— 

« Suggestion. 

As a teacher of dynamics to Engineer Students, I followed 
with interest the discussioni in Nature, as to the use oi dyna¬ 
mical terms, lliat have takM place within the last two years, , 
and have recently re-read the whole correspondence with cate. 
Two poiots seem to me to have been not quite sufiSdently ' 
brought out. ^ I 

(1) Physicists and teachets of dynamics, however careful they 
may desire to be, use the word “msss” ih two senses : (i) in 
the old, non-scientific, (Johnsonian) sense of a “ lump of matter,” j 
and (2) in the precise scientific sense of the “ inertia ” of a lunm , 
of matter. Indeed, 1 suppose that no scientific man would - 
hesitate to speak of "the inertia of a mass of matter.” | 


The phrase “ sltracting mass ” is universal among scientific 
men, when attracting “lump” would do just as well. Thus, 
in Prof. MacGrwor's very carefully written “Kinematics and 
Dynamics,” we find. In Art. 290, “mass” carefully defined (In 
the tense of inertia) as the value of a certain ratio, and in the 
next article the use of the word in the sense of quantity of mat¬ 
ter is deprecated ; yet, in Art. 355, we have “ attracting roaas ” 
where attracting “inertia” would not do, followed, a few lines 
further on, by “ a particle of unit mass " where “ unit inertia ” 
would serve as well. 

It is this double use of the word that, I think, somelimes 
escapes Engineers. 

Each of the words “mass” and “weight” is used in two 
•eases, one of which is common to both, but the other not 
The fact confirms very strikingly Prof. Greenhill’s contention 
that the scientific man is unwise to attempt to limit for his own 
purposes the signification of a word already well established in the 
Tankage. For it shows that he cannot even keep straight himself. 
I think myself that the scientific man ought to back out with 
as much grace and celerity as may be, and determine for the 
future to say “ inertia ” when he means “ inertia,” and to use 
for its numerical representation the symbol “ (" (or perhaps 
“z”—sluggishness) rather than the symbol “ m." The symbol 
“ I ” might still be used for moment of inertia. Such an expres¬ 
sion as a “ mass of 20 pounds ” would still mean exactly what it 
does at present, and nothing already written would be affected 
by the change. 

(z) The second point that I have to mention is purely a 
question of procedure in teaching. 

The whole subject of dynamics might well be termed the 
study of the inertia (the “sluggishness”) of matter, 'rhit is 
the one new property whose existence, signification, and measure¬ 
ment has to be brought home to the student. Now, I would 
uige that it does not seem reasonable to ask the student 
simultaneously to comprehend a new property of matter and 
to alter hU unit of force by defining it with reference to the new 
property. Do what we will, our students before they begin 
to learn dynamics will be familiar with the notion of “ force” 
as a “ push " or a “pull,” and measured in terms of “pounds ” 
and “ounces.” 

I think it would be far the best plan to define the British unit 
of force as the weight in London of the standard pound lump, 
and the unit of inertia as that of the mass or lump on which this 
force generates the unit acceleration of 1 foot-per-second per 
second. 

Thus the unit of inertia would be that of 32'I9I2 standard 
pounds, the number 3a'l912 being, for brevity, throughout the 
teaching, written “g," 

This would be to adopt with careful definition, by which it is 
rendered perfectly precise, the Engineers’ unit of inertia for pur¬ 
poses of instruction in dynamics. It means empoying a force- 
time-length system of units instead of an inertia-tinu-length 

Such a system would be in harmony with the order of our 
experiences and of our ideas as we grow in intellectual stature, 
and with the history of human thought as written in Our 
language, and it is unwise to wage war with our own post 
even under the encouraging leadership of your correspondent 
“ P. G. T." 

Perhaps I may be allowed here to deprecate the somewhat 
misleading effort now being made by some chemists and 
physicists to substitute the word “mass” for “weight” where 
no question of inertia is involved or dreamt of, as, for mstance, 
in the definition of specific heat, by refetence to equal masses, 
instead of equal weights, as if the idea of quantity of matter 
bad not been attained quite independently of the conception of 
inertia, and were not in the case m question alwajrs determined 
by we^hing. A. M. Worthington. 

Royal Naval Engineer Collie, Devonpost, 

December 30, 1888, * 


Eight Tiue Ribs in Man, 

In the number of Nature which appeared on November i, 
1888, there is a notice to the effect that “ at one of the meetings 
of the Anatomical Society, during the session of the MedM 
Congress in Washington, Dr. Lamb, of the United States 
Army Medical Museum, spoke briefly of a sit^lor phenomenon 
he had observed in his examination of human braast-boaet. It 
was the occurrence, in a number of spedtnens, of an eighth iib» 
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the eertilage that if* usuallv found below the Mvenih rib being 
fall; dev^ped Into a rib.’’ Thi» description is somewhat am- 
b^uons, but I presume it refers to the occasional elongation of 
the eighth coslat cartilage In man, and its direct articulation with 
the sternum. At the time when I read this notice I was or- 
gani^g a system of “ collective investigation ” in my class of 
practical anatomy, in Trinity College, Dublin, and I asked Mr. 
O. L. Robinson, one of my assistant demonstrators, to under¬ 
take the Investigation of this point. During the last two months 
he hu examined thirty subjects, and be has found the eighth 
costal cartilage united to the sternum in no leas than five of 
tbsK. In four subjects (two males and two females) the eighth 
cartilage of the right side alone showed this condition r in the 
remaining case (a male) the eighth cartilage on each side reached 
the breast-bone and articulated with its fellow in front of the 
upper part of the siphi-stemum. The anomaly is therefore 
one pf some frequency, seeing that It has been noted by Mr. 
Robinson in about 17 per cent, of the subjecU which he has 
examined. I may mention that all the specimens are now in 
my posseuion. 

But my object In making this communication is not so much 
to record the results obtained by Mr. Robinson, seeing that 
these will bo more fully dealt with elsewhere, as lo call atten¬ 
tion to a remarkable statement which is made by Naturk on 
the authority of Sctence. It runs as follows .-—“Dr. Lamb has 
made a thorough search of anatomical literature for references 
to this peculiarity. In the English books there is only a single 
incidental reference to it, and in that case the author does not 
say that he hat ever seen a specimen. In German books there 
are two references, one of them being the one mentioned by the 
English authority.’’ Certainly this it not my experience of the 
literature on this subject. There is hardly a German text-book 
of importance in which the anomaly is not referred to.‘ Thus 
Gegenbaur, Aeby, Luschka, and Henle, all mention it, and the 
two lost enter into the question at some length. Henle likewise 
quofes the observations which have been made upon this point 
by HyrtI and Prof. Oehl of Pavia. It it true that our own texl- 
bMks are for the most part silent on the subject, but Prof. 
Humphry in his classic work on the human skeleton, 
P- 323i remarks: “In a specimen in the Cambridge Museum, 
which measures seven inches, there are eight cartilages of ribs 
separately united to the ttemum.’’ This is not the description 
of a man who has never seen such a specimen. 

It is interesting to note that, of the ten cases recorded by Dr. 
Lamb, nine occurred in Negroes and one in an Indian. Luschka) 
referring to the assertion that the anomaly is more frequently 
observed in black races, wys; “ Im Verlaufe weiterer Nach- 
forschungen hat es sich jedoch herausgestellt, dass bei den 
Negem nicht huufiger als bei anderen Menschenstammen und 
immerbin nur in Ausnahmsfallen ocht Rippenpure an das 
Bmstbein angeheftet sind ’’ (“ Die Anatomic der Brust,” 1863, 
p. 119). 

Another feature of interest In connection with this anomaly is 
centred in the fact that in the lower apes, and also in the chim- 
patuee, it is the typical condition. As a rule, they present eight 
true riba on each side. The orang, however, resembles man 
in this respect, and normally possesses only seven true ribs. 
Curioasly enough, the transition stage betsseen man and the 
orang on the one hand, and the chimpaoiee on the other, is to 
be found in the gibbon. In this ape, so far os my exppdescn 
goes, the cartilage of the eighth rib, although it is 1^ and. 
rests by its tip against the xipoi-stemum, does not articulate witb 
. the sternum. A condition similar to this is occasionally seen in 
man. D. J. CuNNiitoHAM. 

• Trinity College. Dublin, Januaiy x 


“ The Cremation of the Dead." 


Ik your excellent article on the above subject (p. JI9), it 
is attted that a provision contained in the will or a testator 
directing the cremation of his remains has no legal effect. This 
is no doubt correct, for, although the law permits a man to dispose 
of bis jtroperty by will, it does hot permit bim to dispose of Us 

'JwsSgri difficulty may, however,be surmounted by an indirect 
method, Mott testators bequeath legacies to th^r execiftoty, 
and also to their oearetl relatlvta ; and the Irgada beqiieiithed 
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to the latter are not nnfrequently of considerable value, even 
when the testator is a man of only moderate means. If, therefore, 
each of the legacies are made conditional upon the legatee taking, 
or concurring in taking, the necessary steps to procure the crema¬ 
tion of the testator’s remains, the wishes of the latter would in 
the majority of cases be carried into effect; since any attempt 
on the pmt of a legatee to interpose any obstacle would involve 
the forfeiture of his legacy. A. B. Basset. 

Conservative Club, S.W., January 6. 


" Degradation ’’ of Ener^/y. 

It may perhaps have occurred to others besides myself that 
the term “degradation”—os applied to the transmutation, for 
instance, of mechanical energy into heat energy—is a rather 
stronger one than our present knowledge warrants us in using : 
that it casts, in fact, an unmerited slur on the character of that 
eminently respectable concept, energy. We seem hardly justified 
in supposing that any intnnsu deterioration of the energy takes 
place in suc^ transmutations as the above. 

Might not “ depreciation ” be a rather preferable expression ? 
This would imply nothing more than a lowering in the value ol 
energy in relation to the particular needs and mere agendes of 
man, and not any absolute change in its character for the worse. 

Similarly, money securities are said to he “ depredated ’’ in 
a particular market, while they may not be at all lessened in 
absolute value. U. G. Madan. 

Eton College. 


Hares Swimming. 

In Ckattrrbox of May 12, 1879, published by Wells Gardner, 
Paternoster Buildings, is an account by G. Kennell of seveml 
instances in which he has seen bares swim across both fresh and 
salt waters. OcTs. Deacon. 

Loughton, Essex, January'5. 


TNE RECENT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
X^ITHIN the ne.xt few days we may expect detailed 
» V news of the various parties organized to observe 
the eclipse of January i. In the meantime, the follosring 
telegram from Mr. Pickering, chief of the Harvard Eclipse 
Expedition, who was at Willow, California, will be read 
with interest:— 

“ The sky was clear during the whole of totality. The 
corona was larger and more irregularly shaped than 
usual, exhibiting great detail in its filamentx Three of 
the geometric contacts were observed. The duration of 
totality was 118 seconds, or three seconds longer than had 
been predicted. 

“ Capital drawings were obtained of the whole coronx 
Eight negatives were obtained with a 13-inch refracting 
telescope, and six with an 8-inch telescope, and seven 
photometric observations were made of the corong’s light 
The drawings show the corona extending outwards from 
the sun for two of its diameters—that is, 2,000,000 miles 
; us both directions. The corona somewhat resembled that 
of the eclipse in July 187P.’’ 

Another account of the doings of Prof. Pickering’s 
party states u fcUows 

“ During yesterday’s ecIipSB pf the sun twenty-five 
negatives were taken at Willow, California, tu measure 
the brightness of the corona and its surroundings. Five 
of these were obtained to search for intra-Mercurial 
planets, and twenty to study the spectrum of the corona 
m order to determine its compositicn. These nega¬ 
tives will reach from the yellow ray^ to the extreme 
ultra-violet. 

“ The general illumination during the period of totality 
was found to be lighter than during the eclipses of 1878 
and 1886, The corona was similar to those of 1868 and 
i8ji8,1^ shdiired much more detail than the latter, and was 
exceptionally fine, extending usually on one side to two 
stdar diameters. A nriking characteristic was two forked 
wings of lightf The polar rays were well defined and con- 
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stderably shorter. At Clo\'erda1e, the eclipse was observed 
with great accuracy, but shortly before totality some cirrus 
clouds passed over, all tinged with the most brilliant 
colours of the rainbow. 

‘‘ Venusappeared during the earlystagea of the eclipse, 
while MercuiV and the other planets were plainly in view 
during every phase that was photographed 

“At Willow, the temperature dropped 7", but the fluctua¬ 
tions of the barometer were quite imperceptible. The 
velocity of the wind diminished at first, but afterwards 
increased.” 

Prof. Todd secured a number of fine photographs of 
the corona, showing, according to Reuter’s telegram, rays 
extending 10' or 13° from the sun. 

At Winnemucca, the United States Signal Service 
observers made drawings of the streamers of the corona, 
and also took successful photographs. They saw the 
edge of the moon projected against the corona for some 
time after the total ph^ had passed. 

At Lick Observatory, the eclipse was successfully 
observed, and a number of photographs were taken. 

At Norman, California, the fourth contact was observed, 
but the fim was lost in clouds. The moon’s limb was not 
seen projected on the corona either after or before 
totality, although careful search was made. The tele¬ 
scope was used for making drawings of the corona 
adjacent to the sun’s Mies, and the sketches show very 
complex filaments. The n^atives taken are excellent, 
and show the corona very similar to that seen in 1878. 
Long streamers were readily traced through 4°. 

The party of observation at Bartlett Springs report that 
the corona was beautifully distinct, and that they saw re¬ 
markable changes in the length of the coronal lines 
They obtained nine photographs of all contacts, studied 
the structure of the inner corona, and made measures of 
light intensity during totality. 

Four long streamers were seen proceeding from the 
prominences, and the chromosphere was strong for a full 
quadrant distance of the west side of the sun. The 
northern and southern limbs of the sun showed a great 
number of fine radiating filaments. 

At Chicago, a beautiml view of the corona was obtained. 
Two long streamers pointed nearly west, and two shorter 
ones were almost opposite. At the beginning of totality 
intense red flames burst out on the sun’s western side, 
covering a space of 90“. The inner corona presented a 
beautiful spectacle In the telescope, fts radiating fita- 
mentj^ structure, with both curved and straight lines, 
was distinctly seen. 

At Heaidsbuig, although only nineteen-twentieths of 
the sun’s surface were obscured, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Mereuiy, and the principal fixed stars were visible. The 
corona alto appeared with long rays of light parallel to 
the spo’i equator. 

M*. Swift, Director of the Warner Qbserratory,.atatioBed 
at Nelson, California, reports that, as far as it aflbrd^ 
an opportune search for an intra-Mercurial planet, the 
edipM was a failure, owing to clouds and haze. 

At Anaheim, no photograi^s were secured, but it is 
dahned that an iotea-Mercurial planet was seen during 
the period of greaiest ohacuration. 

At Winnemucca, Nevada, one observer discovered a 
ceotet near the sun. No appreciable change of tempera- 
tun was noticed at this station. Accurate observations 
wore also made of the diadow bands The corona was 
sinilar in general apittarance to that of 1878. The 
streamers extended to a distance of from three to Rnir 
diameters, nod the red protuberaacea were strongly 
Btarfced. 

At Grass Valley, during the period of totality, the 
stars and large planets were seen with the naked eye, 
aad the corona and prQcnjbcrances offered a grand spec- 
tack. The thermometer firil 7“ between the moment of 
first contact and totality. At Virginia aty, Nevada 


Territory, the thermometer fell to' during the progress 
of the edipse. 

At Blackfoot, Idaho, all four contacts were observed. 
A short lime before totality the moon’s limb was semt 
prdected against the corona. The mercury fell 13'. 

From the above accounts it is quite clear that new in¬ 
formation touching many important points has been 
secured. This is most fortunate, for the eclipse occuned 
at a well-marked minimum of solar spots ; indeed, it was 
as marked as that of 1878, when again the eclipse swept 
over the American continent and was most fully observed. 

There seems no doubt that the e.xpansion of the sun's 
surrounditos in the plane of its equator, dwelt upon 
strongly % Newcomb in his account of the eclipse of 
1878, has been re-observed. We read that this ring was 
seen to extend some 2,000,000 miles on either side of the 
sun, and to put on the appearance of two forked wings of 
light. Not only in 1878 was this ring-like extension well 
marked, but, in consequence of the extreme quietude of 
the sun’s atmosphere at the time, the exquisite structure 
of the atmosphere over each pole was one of the most 
striking features of the eclipse. The appearance was 
produced by the structure of the coronas bendkg^grace- 
fully over from the sun’s axis prolonged, that nearest the 
pole bending least. This or something very Hk* it has 
evidently been again seen, and the photographs iriiich 
have been taken by Mr. Pickering’s and other parties will 
evidently give a good account of them. 

It must be noted, too, that the American astronomers 
have, as might have been expected, used large telescopes. 
We read of n-inch and 8 inch redactors. Nothing so 
large as this has ever been emplc^d before in echpse 
expeditions, but then the partiatthis time have not bwn 
far from their base. In one ofThe telegrams it is stated 
that Mr. Pickering’s party secured twenty spectrum 
photographs of the corona. This, perhaps, is the best 
news of all; and we read, too, that the less refrangible end 
of the spectrum has not been needed. 

Considering the short duration of ,totality, the results 
secured reflect the highest credit upon the organisers of 
the parties and upon the individual observers. 


RECENT WORKS ON ALGJL> 
pROFl ASKENASY tells us, in a brief preface, Aat 
* the Alg* collected during the voyage of the Sden- 
tific Expt^uion in the Gazelle were intrusted to him for 
examination, and that in the work he was asaUted by 
Herr Moehiua, by whom the greater part of the exceUem 
figures in the plates were drawn. The remainder of the 
fibres, with the exception of those in Plate L, were 
drawn by the editor, thus affording an apt illuatratiott of 
the great advaatage to naturalists eA aecpitriag kcility in 
drawings 

In the determination of the AIgse, E>r. Askenasy had 
the assirtance of MM. Bomet and Harlot; the Characeae 
and Conjugaue were described by Dr. Otto Nordstedt, 
by whom the well-drawn figures in Plate 1. were exe¬ 
cuted. Herr Grunow described the Cystophyllum and 
Carpophyllum, and the difficult genus of Safgassum. 

The only new plant among the Confenraceae is Ana- 
dyomene reticulala, Askenasy, from th|b Island of Dirk 
Hsrtog, in West Australia. Tiia Chsrarcff, now included 
among Algae, arc rather numerans ; among thoaa am two 
new species of Nitalla. 


' "rorichun^reiM S.M.S. GeatlUr !v. Th«jl-B 
Unin^rjns dw Hrtrea E. Bor^^ 
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Dr. AtkenAty prefaces his descriptioa of Hiliinidi byr 
reqiar'cisiff that the structure of the genus has nv. bsen 
bit^rto Scribed. From this it would appeir that Dr. 
Agardh’s observations on Halimeda, contained in Part V. 
of his work, “ Til Algernes Systematik ” (“ On the Classi¬ 
fication of Algae is still unknown at Berlin. It may be 
mentioned that, while the title is in Swedish, the work is 
in' Latin. 

The remarks of Dr. Askenasy are, however, not the less 
welcome, illustrated as they are by the figures in Plate IV. 
One new species, H. macrophysa, is desenbed. It is to 
be regretted that so little is as yet known of the fructifica¬ 
tion of these plants. 

One new species of Caulerpa, C. (UHcatitkt, allied to 
C. Broxvnii, is added to the sixty-seven species of this 
genus already known to science. 

The Ectocarpcoe are carefully worked up, and one new 
apecies from Kerguelen’s Land, E. Conslantia, hftf been 
added by Dr. Harlot 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the 
result of Dr. Grunow’s study of the genus Sargassum. 
Eve^r algologist is aware how difficult it is to identify the 
specimens, oftep very fragmentary, of this plant, which lie 
bmore him for examination. Fortunate is the collector 
who obtains a whole plant of Sargassum, comprising root 
and lower leaves—which often differ materially from those 
in the upper part of the plant—branches bearing leaves 
onlv, ana other branches bearing fruit and vc^clcs as 
we'l as leaves. It is owing to this fragmentary state of 
the plants that the published descriptions are frequently 
defective. 

Dr. Crunow has done much to elucidate the life- 
history of the genus Sargassum by his discovery that some 
species are monoecious, and others dioecious. In describ¬ 
ing S. Carp'phyllun (see “ Voyage of the Novara" p. 56), 
Dr. Grunow mentions the occurrence on the same plant 
of two kinds of fruit—namely, short receptacles which 
correspond with those described by Dr. Agardh, and also 
linear receptacles three-quarters of an inch long. He, 
however, makes, in this work, no further observations on 
the subject. 

In the present work he merely mentions that the plant 
is moniecious. It wdl be seen from the descriptions of 
the other species in the text that Dr. Grunow has been 
able to prosecute successfully his researches on the fruit I 
of the Sargassa. In most cases it is indicated in the text j 
whether the species are monoecious or dioecious. It seems 
to be ascertained that the smaller kind of fruit contains 
spores ; while the antberidia are contained in receptacles 
nearly twice the swe of the former. There also exists much 
diversity in the form of the receptacles belonging to the 
same species. The spore-bearing receptacles are some¬ 
times forirtd or spiny, while those bearing antberidia are 
simple, smooth, and cylindrical. The list of Sar^assa in 
the present work contains twenty-eight species and 
varieties. In the case of the varieties Dr. Grunow is 
careful to mention in whst respects they difier from the 
ortgioal species. 

As to S. bacciftrmn, it is mentioned in the text that its 
history is still insuflScleatJy known. The editor refers 
to the pelagic specimens, called “ gulf-weed,” which float 
for a time without root or (hiit, and subsequently decay ; 
but he does not seem to be aware the S. baedferum was 
found t^Mr. Moseleyduring the voyageof the CkalUnger, 
greiwing pjentifiihy and full of fruit on rocks in Harrington 
Bemaudas. The S. bactifervm, v^t./oUi/tta, also 
bears truit. 

It may be remarked that while there is a general im- 
pwialho that nopavasitic Alga areftwindgrowtng on guJf- 
tWMo, Br. Askenasy aiet with a specimen among the 
AIgm heought hoine by the Gwtllt on whichaypre gsowing 


-et from Mr. MoMity't letMf. tu«il Juiw 17,1871, in Dr. Dfckis'i 
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a Rivularia and- a Calotkrix, and that other epiphytic 
Algie were found on the same species by Martens. 

Among the Rhodophyceae of this colleaion, there is 
one new genus, Episporium centroceratis, Moebius. It is 
from West Australia, and is classed with the Crypto- 
nemlacetc. The new species are four in number—namely, 
Hildfbrandlia Iecannetlieri. Harlot; Chnukausia Nau- 
manni, Askenasy: Khabdonia decumbent, Grunow ; and 
Sarcomenia intermedia, Grunow. Among the rarer 
Art'CorynosporalVullerstorJiaHa, Grunow; Ptilota 
Eatoni, Dickie ; and Marcheteilia spongioides, Ilauck. A 
plentiful harvest was obtained of the beautiful and very 
rare Nitophylla and Delessericae of the Southern Ocean. 

The attention of algoiogists will be drawn to the minute 
and careful analytical descriptions of many species of the 
Floridex. Great pains have been bestowed by Dr. 
Askenasy on the description of sonic species of Galaxaura: 
the more delicate parts of these plants, he observes, have 
not been desenbeo. Fruit is r.ire, and but imperfectly 
known in this genus. It may be observed that Dr. 
Askenasy’s classification of Galaxaura differs from that of 
Agardh (“Til Algemes Systematik,” Fart vii., Floridete). 
By the former jt is placed among the Chmtangiaces ; the 
latter retains it among the Helminthocladiea;. 

Dr. Askenasy gives an elaborate description of that 
singular production of Nature, Marcheseilia spongiotdts, 
Hauck. He mentions it as “ this plant or organism,” for 
it seems to be between a Sponge and an Alga It was 
known imperfectly to .Semper and Esper. Dr. Hauck, 
who had found it among the Sponges in the Museum at 
Trieste, announced that it was an Alga, which belonged 
to the Fiorideaj, and to the group of the Areschougiea: 
C‘ Su un nuovo caso di simbiosi,” Atti del Mttuo Civ, di 
Star. Nat. di Trieste, 1884). In external appearance this 
“organism” resembles a branched Sponge; the Alga 
being entirely inclosed within it. Dr, Askenasy hu 
devoted one whole plate (Plate XII.) to illustrate the 
Marcheseilia. The fructification is at the end of the 
branches. Tetraspores were seen by Dr. Hauck and 
by Dr. Askenasy, but it is not mentioned whether 
they were cruciate or zonate. Dr. Agardh observed 
cystocarps, which hr thought approximated to those of 
Rissoella. 

On the inside of the “ organism,” and among the 
branches of the Alga, Dr. Askenasy found, in the speci¬ 
mens brought home by the Gazelle Expedition, and pre¬ 
served in spirit, a slimy substance, like that which con¬ 
stitutes the life of a sponge, and he is decidedly of opinion 
that Marihesettia spongioides is, to use his own words, 
" eine symbiose zwis'chen einer Floridee und einer 
Speqgie darstellt ” (p. 41). Marchesettia is a nati\ e of 
Madagascar, Singapore, the Philippines, and New Cale- 
doma. 

The external resemblance of the Marcherettia to a 
species of Thamnoclonium of the section Dictyophorse 
is so great that Dr. Agardh gave to the la^rthe name of 
Th. Marchesetlioides, The plants, when in fructification, 
may, however, be always easily distinguished, the fruit 
of the Thamnoclonium being contained in leaflets, which 
spring from the sides of the plant. 

This is a very useful wr rk to alg. legists ; but its utility 
would have been increased by the addition of an index. 
It may also be observed that the site of the type might 
have been enlarged with lenefit 10 the cy s of students. 

The subject trf Dr. Agardh’s essay is the stn^tu'e ot 
Chatnpia and Lomentaiia. He observes that within the 
space of little more than a year, four special essays—two 
by N. Wille, one by F. Debtay, and another by R. P. 
Bigelow—have been published with a view to deiBonstrate 
the strucunre ■of these well-known plants, and ijua these 
puWicanoits give an entirely ernaaeous repreicntatiDn of 
thjs entire deveiopment of .these Algae. He therefore 
thoughtit expedient for him, wbe had published ^ years 
ago a very different description, to state h's opinion on 
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'these new works sjmI his own views on ^silk^ Thihl 
he has done in the present essay. y 

The descriptions referred to by Dr* Agnndh. appe im il 
in his work entitled,'‘'f>»rideen]es-M«fphelhKi(pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Aca&my 

in 1879); but as this work was written in Inredfeh, it has 
probably not met with so many readers hit if deferves. 
With a view to make this work more accessible, Dr. 
Agardh issued, in 1880, a Latin translation of it. 

After sMtine the views of the essayists, and com¬ 
menting on them, be quotes the concludinit‘^ords of 
Mr. Bigelow, the most recent of them : “ we have to 
leave our subject for the present in an unsettled and 
therefore rather unsatisfactory condition.” 

Dr. Agardh then quotes from his' Swedish Work the 
description of the structure of Lomentaria and Champia, 
showing that in the young state the interior is never 
hollow, but is interlaced with delicate coloured filaments, 
which disappear in the older parts of the plants. He 
also mentions that some Floridese, which are apparently 
hollow, such as Chrysymenia, Dumontia, &c., are in 
part filled with a gaseous fluid, which probably assists 
such plants as have thin walls in preserving an erect 
position. 

Dr. Otto Nordstedt is already well known to British 
algologists by the specimens of fresh-water Algae which 
he has issura in conjunction with Prof. Wittrock, of 
Stockholm. The work he now sends us proves that he 
is a good draftsman and linguist, as well as algoiogist. 
It is on the fresh-water Algae of New Zealand, and is 
written in very good English, and carefully got up in 
every respect. The author mentions that the Desmids 
have received his greatest attention, and that compara¬ 
tively little attention has been bestowed on the Phycc- 
chromaceae; a few only have been taken from brackish 
water. 

Dr. Nordstedt mentions that he has not met with any 
new genus of fresh-water Alga:, or with any genus not 
represented in Europe, with the exception of Phymato- 
dads, which, he tells us, occurs also in North and South 
America, and in Australuu 

With regard to the localities in New Zealand where 
fresh-water Algae are found, no one is better acquainted 
with them than Dr. Berggren, who had made an inter¬ 
esting collection,subsequently examined by Dr.Nordstedt, 
and included in the present work on these plants. Dr. 
Berggren's remarks, as recorded by Dr. Nordstedt, will 
be read with interest He says 

“ The fresh-water Algae in New Zealand do not, from 
several causes, occur so frequently as in the regions of 
the corresponding latitudes of the northern hemisphere. 
The ground, which is generally sloping, gives a rapid 
course to rivers and brooks, and the surface occupied by 
stagnant water, swamps, and bogs is not very extensive. 
The comparatively small number of water- and bog-plants 
growing sociably together (such as Poictmogeton and 
others), which in the stagnant waters and marshy spots of 
Europe are favourable to the existence of the fresh-water 
Algae, is of great consequence. The usually dry summer 
generally causes the draining of those lowland spots, 
which in the wet season (the winter) are swamps. There¬ 
fore the Algae are more frequent in the damp and moss- 
grown localities of the mountainous regions in the 
Northern as well as in the Southern Island. In the rivulets 
from hot springs in the hot lake district in the Northern 
Island, the Algae are especially Phycochromaceae, but 
likewise Confervacese ana Zygnemaceae, to be found 
growing in great abundance.” 

Dr. Nordstedt mentions that from his examination of 
Dr. Berggren’s collection, it appears that the swampy 
jTound on the Canterbury Alps and the highlands round 
the Taupo Lake are the b«t localities, especially for 
Desmids. 

• The description of the New Zealand Algse is supple- 


.anentod by lists of a few fiwsh-water Algie from As^tSalia 
And die mwaiian Island*- 'Tlwn foSdW a Jto i^,UiO 
principal wodts consulted!, and an inden. The ssoritf is 
illustrated by seven plates, the figures of wiudi-f^ alV 
drawn—and well drawn—-by the a^or. 

Mary P. Merrifibld. 


THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY} 

•yHE year 1887 marked an epoch in the advance ot 
E natw^I science in America,, as that in which the 
above-named journal made its appearance. The first 
number was not published until some months after the 
advertised time, but, once in circulation, it became clear 
to all that the delay was warranted by the eminently 
satisfactory result obtained. The journal was defhfed in 
the preliminaiy advertisement as one “devoted principally 
to embryological. anatomical, and histological sulnects,” 
it being stated that “only original articles, which deal 
thoroughly with the subject in hand, will be admitted to 
its pages.” The three parts before us present in the 
aggregate ^93 pages crown octavo, with thirty plates, and 
woodcuts interspersed with the text. Seventeen napers 
have in all api^ared, and of these, seven or eight are 
devoted to embryology, with a total of 361 pages, and 
four or five to anatomy and histology, with that of 182 
pages. One is purely experimental, and deals with the 
mental powers of spiders (37 pages), and another 
is largely palaeontological (12 pa^), while the three 
which remain (61 pages in all) are largely contro¬ 
versial. The illustrations are throughout most excellent, 
but it is surprising to what an extent the work in this 
department has been done in Germany, especially as it 
has resulted in “ a great loss of time and inconvenience in 
supervision.” We are assured, however, that “ there is 
no remedy except in the employment of an expert litho¬ 
grapher, to work under our immediate direcuon.” We 
sincerely hope the editors may soon see their way to the 
employment of such an one, for surely he is to be found in 
the United States. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that while, in the 
early issues, all branches of animal biology have been 
represented, there is a marked preponderance of embryo- 
logical literature; and, taking into account the share 
which the discursive papers contribute towards this 
subject, there would app^r to be a predisposition in 
favour of the same. 'The study of embi^ology is one 
which lends itself, by virtue of its constitution, to the 
production of hypotheses and broad generalizations ; and, 
in knowledge of the extent to which previous workers 
have often availed themselves of this, we are led to 
inquire how far the predisposition in question may be 
due to this cause. Certain of our American brethren 
are notorious for their power of accumulating super¬ 
fluous detoil. Publications could be cited in which the 
“ padding ” is inversely proportionate to the actual work 
done, and we would fain desire that the authors should 
work more and write less ; indeed, the senior editor has 
acknowledged this. He writes: “Concentration is our 
need ” ; and further, " The inaccessibility of our literature 
—scattered as it is among the publications of so many 
societies and mstitutions, and mixed up. with a mass of 
heterogeneous matter that has no value tor a zoedogitt--— 
is notorious.” All this being $0, it is not surpristtHf^tot 
the editors have decided to issue the numbmonly*as 
often as the i^uisite material is furnished.” 

In estimating the usefulness of a private jouropl such 
at this, especially when so largely devoted to the inte|B«U 
of a subject lending itself to broad generalizatiot^we 
cannot refrain fVom deploring the tendency. elset*h«» 
manifett, towards the introduction of a bias in favour pt. 

‘ nMjtunuaty Uerihettn, tdited Sy C. O. Whiiiain. »IOi tto W 
aptnlUoa vf E. P. AlU, Jun. (BoMon : Oino Snd Co.) , ■=; 
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c«^n restricted lines of thought. We meet witl) Indic^^ 
tlsiU of cUquism and faction, ud it would not be dHhcult 
to-show riUkt, in respect to this and some other matters, 
sudijournals at times compare unfavourably with that of 
the’ oOciety, which is kept in check by freedom of dis¬ 
cussion and by criticism at the hands of referees. 
Instances are not wanting to show that the elementary 
student, starting research, is at times turned adrift in the 
labyrinths of a highly-involved problem, before he knows 
with What he is dealing; and if, as has occasionally 
happened, he be working under the influence of a precon¬ 
ceived bias, mischievous results must accrue. Although, 
m the pages before us, no such instance as this is actually 
forthcopimg, we are of opinion that, in respect to certain 
matters referred to below, consulUtion with specialists 
prior to publication, would have resulted in the with¬ 
drawal of heresies which constitute the only jarring 
element in this beautiful work. c 

The authors of the papers thus far published are, for 
the most part, men of established repute. For many of 
them we entertain a personal regard, and there are among 
their leading productions monographs that are continua¬ 
tions of those with which, under the old regime, they 
have honoured our national journals. Others there are 
with the preliminaries to which we claim a proud fami¬ 
liarity, and many of us look back with pleasure upon the 
fact that one of the original communications on the sub¬ 
ject of the opening py)er was made in our midst (cf. 
P.Z.S., 1886, p. 343). The journal makes its dibut under 
auspicious circumstances, and the above and other similar 
considerations show it to be the outcome of a growing 
want, in the unfolding of which we have ourselves had a 
stake; It is manifestly our duty, therefore, to support it. 

The jJapers, when considered individually, must be 
declared of excellent merit, and, detailed criticism being 
here impossible, we pass to a brief comment upon those 
most conspicuous or most likely to raise discussion. 
Chief among all are the contributions of the senior editor. 
We defer mention of the more philosophic of these till 
the end of our notice ; his “ Contribution to the History 
of the Germ-Layers in Clepsine" (78 p^es) is a mar¬ 
vellously-wrought piece of workand, if his leading 
deductions concerning the fate of his " macromeres ” h« 
capable of support, he may well lay claim to a masterly 
stroke in advance. With his “teloblasts” there is ini¬ 
tiated an entirely new line of inquiry, in itself refreshing 
after the ceaseless quibbles as to the fate of the ‘ ‘ blasto¬ 
pore," while it gives promise of a direct and important 
beanng upon some of the most revolutionary of recent 
embryolo^cal discoveries (e.g. that concerning the part 
played by the ectoblast in the development of the ex¬ 
cretory system). The author marshals his facts in fault¬ 
less sequence ; his monograph is a model of its kind, the 
more contemplated the more to be admired ; and it fully 
establishes his reputation as a leader among American 
embryologists. 

Four of the papers offered us pertain to the eye, with 
a total of 171 pans. The authors of these are Messrs. 
Patten and Kingsley, and the flrst of the series, by the 
fonner, is a condensation of his larger contribution to the 
Naples Mittheilungen. This paper has obtained a noto¬ 
riety on account of the heated discussion which it evoked, 
and, setting personalities aside, we admit that the author's 
ill-cpnceiv^ “dynamophagous organs" received, together 
witk^his more flagrant heresies, a well-deserved refuta- 
tidiii' Many of this investigator's suggestions and aspira¬ 
tions are neither better nor worse than those of his critics 
and predecessors; he has, like many more enthusiasts, 
aimed at high game with a resolve to be sensational at 
sdl jta»rda It must be admitted, however, on careful 
perilSal of his work, that he erred in an overienthussasm, 
,wd that there underlies his remarkable production a sub- 
twattun of solid fact. Excessive theoriurs, like excessive 
CMitotferiflalists, stand in a fair way of being shelved, if 


'.elply by virtue of thek verboseness. On examination of the 
,.lrter contributions of this author, we observe that he has 
p^flted by his hard-earned experience, and that he has, 
under the influence of his able editor, chosen the wise, 
though very obvious, path. The other writer on this 
subject produces a paper of an altogether more modest 
cast. In-his 16 pages there are embodied a series of 
very useful observations and suggestions which, if ulti¬ 
mately accepted, will simplify our conceptions of the 
complex visual organ in the Arthropods. He differs from 
his contemporary on points of primary importance. We 
welcome this as a healthy sign (cf. ante), and the reader 
will find that in these papers, and others proffered in this 
ournal, differences of opinion are asserted in inoffensive 
anguage, in a spirit as free of both animus and bias as it 
is becoming the dignity of the subject in hand. 

Prof. Ostorne contributes two most interesting papers : 
one, on the internal structure of the Amphibian brain, 
is the completion of a series of beautiful studies, largely 
inspired by our greatest living master (cf. Morph. Jahrb., 
vol. xii. p. 247); the other, on the fatal membranes of 
the Marsupials, is also a continuation of earlier studies, 
and we watch the growth of them with intense interest, 
in view of those so long looked for at the hands of a 
countryman of our own, upon the same in the Australian 
forms. 

. One of the most ambitious communications is that 
bearing the title. “ On the Phylogenetic Arrangement of 
the Sauropsida." The author has elsewhere expressed 
many of his views on the subject; his enthusiasm and 
daring admitted, we cannot pass unnoticed the super¬ 
ficiality of his essay ; in respect to this, it does not even 
come within the conditions imposed by the founders of 
the journal. More than that, however. Reference is 
made by the author to his order Proganosauria; if his 
primary diagnosis of the same {Zoolog. Ametger, 1886, 
p. 189) be compared with the original drawing (Proc. 
Amer. PhU. Soc., vol. xxiii. No. 121) and with the replicas 
in our national collection, it will be found that the exist¬ 
ence of bis leading stnictural peculiarity (we refer to the 
presence of five distinct tarsalia) is at least doubtful. 
Even If it did exist, the exaltation of such a character to 
a position of ordinal value would be unwarrantable, and, 
at employed by the author, meaningless, inasmuch as a 
fifth tarsale is present in the Chelonia. This he admits 
(cf. Zoolog. Ameiger, 1888, p. 597), and in doing so he 
lands himself in a contradiction. We cannot but regret 
the hasty introduction of generalizations so sweeping into 
papers of a provisional nature, and we take this oppor¬ 
tunity of entering a protest against this abuse of the 
"vorlaujige Mitthnlung” as a means of establishing a 
claim of priority in the discover)- of a sound fact it is of 
the utmost utility, but as converted into a medium for 
contradiction it becomes intolerable. The over-cultiva¬ 
tion of this unfortunate habit bids fair to involve its 
devotees in difficulties irrecoverable; the best work 
always has been, and always will be, done, as wrote 
Goethe, “ ohne Hast, ohne Past." The waste which 
accrues from the abuse here deplored will ultimately 
find its own level, but its accumulation is none the less 
to be regretted. 

In matters of technique this journal is not deficient. 
Its general “ get-up " is most admirable, and full atten¬ 
tion has been paid to minute detail: the type is excellent. 
Ihe plates are faultless, and admirably arranged in relation 
to their accompanying explanations, and the eye is never 
offended by the unpaidonable intrusion of a woodcut upon 
the margin of the page. One or two minor modifications 
might be suggested, but they are so trivial that we prefer 
not to bwden this notice with them. We observe, tvith 
extreme satisfaction, that in leading papers care has been 
taken to discriminate between the more important repre¬ 
sentation! of feet and the less important diagrams, the 
latter being interspersed among the text, in woi^cut. The 
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journal will stand the test of comparison with any of 
Its contemporaries, and the immediate promise of a 
series of papers on the anatomy and embrydogy of 
Amia augurs well for its future. 

Prof. Cope contributes a very characteristic paper on 
the tritubercular molar, the leading deduaion of which is 
most interesting and suggestive ; it reads (vol. ii. p. 21); 

“ The tritubercular molars of man constitute a reversion 
to the dentition of the Lemuridje of the Eocene period 
of the family of Anaptoinorphidae,” and “ this reversion 
is principally seen among the Esquimaux, and the Slavic, 
French, and American branches of the European race.” 
The senior editor, discussing, in the most philosophic 
paper of the series, “ The .Seat of Formative and Regenera¬ 
tive Energy,” writes as follows ; “ These higher (biological) 
units combine both atomic and molecular structure, but 
they have, superadded to and including this, a structure 
as a whole, which is entirely ignored in the expression, 

‘ molecular aggregates.’ As they result from the union, 
not of simple or complex molecules, but of complex mole¬ 
cular groups, their structure may be said to be at least as 
widely separated from the molecule as this is from the 
atom’’; and, further, “in claiming that ‘physiological 
units ’ have something higher than molecular structure 
and power, 1 am not treading on ultra-scientific ground, 
but following the course already sanctioned by chemistry 
and physic?, and the only one which can ever recon¬ 
cile physico-chemical and biological conceptions.” We 
heat tily recommend this valuable essay to our readers, 
for the author's contentions in defence of his belief that 
“ the organism as a whole controls the formative processes 
going on in each part,” are worthy of all the consideration 
that can be given them. He appears to us to under¬ 
estimate the importance of recent advance m organic 
chemistry. The work of unravelling the constitution of 
the more complex organic bodies—a work in which 
certain of our own countrymen are playing a leading part 
—gives us hope beyond that which he entertains. The 
presence of the above-cited remarkable passages 1$, in I 
Itself, sufficient to invest the early numbers of this journal 
with a lasung interest. 

We congrattilate the editors upon their enterprise ; 
they are supported by influeaciai friends and surrounded 
by enthusiastic investigators ; they have, in turn, fulfilled, 
thus far, the highest expectations of their most sincere 
well-wishers, and mented the confidence and support of 
the biological brotherhood throughout the world. 

G. B. H. 


TJV£ BALD-HEADED CHIATPANZEE. 

T here is no longer any room for doubt amongst 
naturalists .is to the complete distinctness of the 
larger anthropoid ape of tropical Africa, the gorilla, from 
its srrialler brother, the chimpanzee. The differences are 
amply sufficient for specific, if not for generic, distinction. 
But, on the question whether there is only one chim¬ 
panzee, spread over a great extent of the African continent, 
or several species conffiunded under the same name, there 
is still much difference of opinion. As long ago as 1853, 
M. Duvernoy communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris a slwrt description of a second species of chim¬ 
panzee (see CompUs rendus, voL xxxvi. p. 927), based on 
specimens obtained by Dr. Franquet in Gaboon in 1851. 
M. Duvernoy subsequently published an elaborate memoir 
on the same subject in the Archives du Mushtm (vol. 
viii. p 1). The distinctions insisted upon by Duver¬ 
noy between his Troglodytes tschego and the ordinary 
T. niger were chiefly osteolpgical; at the same time he 
characterized the tschego (from M. Franquet's d^rip- 
tion) as haviqg the “ face black, and the ears tHnall,” while, 
according to the same authority, the ordinary chimpanzee 
has “ very large ears, and its face flesh-coloured.” 


In 1858, in a memoir also published in ^ Archives 
du Mstsium (vol. x. p. 94), on the specimens of anthropoid 
apes in the Paris collection, M. Isidore Geoffiroy St. 
Hilaire published a letter from Dr. Franquet in which 
the latter again insisted on the differences of the three 
species of anthropoid apes observed by him in the district 
of Gaboon. These were characterized as follows:— 

(1) The Chimpanzee, with the face flesh-coloured, the 
ears red and large, and the fur black. 

(2) The Gorilla, with the face black, the ears small and 
black, and the fur of a brownish chestnut, but varying in 
tint in different parts of the body, and with always a row 
of reddish hair starting from the middle of the forehead 
and following the line of the sagittal suture. 

(3) The N’tchego, with the face black and the ears 
small, as in the gonlla. The hairs of this ape, he says, are 
shorter and darker in colour, and it never attains the size 
of the gorilla, or carries the red crest across the forehead. 

In i860, the well-known traveller Mr. P. B. Du Cbaillu 
gave his account of the anthropoid apes of the Gaboon to 
the Boston Society of Natural History (see Proceedings 
of that Society, vol. vii. p. 296). Mr. Du Chaillu described, 
as a new species of chimpanzee. Troglodytes talvus, “with 
the head entiiely bald to the level of the middle of the ears 
behind,” and “ haiing large ears, ’ while he identified tbe 
N'tchego of Dr. Franquet as being nothing but the adult 
chimpanzee {T. niger). Ina second communication to the 
same Society {op. at. p. 358), he described another new 
species of chimpanzee, with a black face, but the forehead 
not bald, which he called Troglodytes kooloo-kamba, from 
us peculiar cry. 

In 1861, the late Dr. J. E. Gray examined Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s specimens of apes, and came to the conclusion 
that both his supposed new species were only varieties of 
the common chimpanzee (see P.Z.S., 1861, p. 273). Sudi 
also, as was stated by Dr. Gray, was my own opinion at 
that time, and I have remained in a doubtful state of mind 
on the subject until a recent period. But the acquisition 
of the fine female specimen of chimpanzee, generally 
known by the name of “ Sally,” by the Zoological Society 
in 1883, caused me to change my views very materially. 
There can be no doubt that this animal, when compared 
with specimens of the ordinary chimpanzee, presents 
very essential points of distinction. The uniform black 
face and nearly naked forehead, which is only covered 
with very short black hairs, together with tbe large size 
of the ears, render “ Sally " conspicuously different frwn 
the many specimens of the common chimpanzee (at least 
thirty in number) that the Society has previously re-’ 
cciv^. I was at first inclined to believe that “ Solly ’ 
might be referable to the Troglodytes tschego of Duvernoy. 
But nothing is said, in M. Duvemoy’s description, of the 
bald forehead; and the small cars attributed to the 
N’tchego. are directly contrary to this hypotliesis, as 
in “ Sally ” these organs are exceedingly large and 
prominent. On tbe whole, I was inclin^ to believe 
that “ Sally ” might belong to the Troglodytes calvus of 
Du Chaillu, and she was accordingly entered in the 
Register of tbe Society’s Menagerie as the Bald-headed 
Chimpanzee {Anthropopithecus calvus'^), which is cer¬ 
tainly a very appropriate name, even if it be not 
technically correct. 

Xn the bfgmning of tbe present month we purchased 
of Mr. Cross, of Liverpool (from wlsfun we had also 
obtained “ Salty "), a aecond specimen of the Bald-heasled 
Chimpanzee, likewise a female, which, although ritaPb. 
smaller in size, closely resembles “ Sally ” In every Other 
respect. 

Fortunately, there is now in the Gardeu a yonag 
I s|)edmea of tbe Common Chimpanzee {Amtkropepitkecus 
troglodytes), presented to tbe Society in May last by 


< Till Mrm Tnglsdjiti Ixinz more properly lued tor i twni* vf bitthi, 
il becmies neoeieary lo employ fir ihe. cUmpMUM (he feMfc mm 
“ Amtlknfo^ltAeaa,' Of KlelByUlc, »§ eu^e-^ by PtMM hi Af6, 
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Mr. F. J. Aldridge, F.Z.S., by whom it was brought 
from Sierra Leone. This specimen is of about the same 
sne and ag*as the young fold-headed Chimpanzee, and 
enablee an easy comparison to be made between the two 
species. Looking first at A. catvus, we find the skin of 
the head, face, ears, and limbs of a dark brownish clay 
colour, which will, no doubt, get blacker as the animal 
becomes adult. The ears are perfectly naked, and of 
large size, and stand out at nearly right angles from the 
head. The top of the head is very scantily covered with 
short blackish hair. The whole of the body and limbs 
are also very thinly covered with hair, especially the 
abdomen. 

When we turn to the young specimen of A. troglodyUs, 
we find the upper part of the face and the brows of a 
dirty flesh coiour. Between the eyes, above the nostrils, 
and passing down the cheeks, it is black. The nose and 
muzzle are of a dirty flesh colour. The chin and-.upper 
lip are covered with longish white hair. The inside of 
the ears is nearly black. The forehead, cheeks, and 
the whole of the body are covered with long, harsh, 
black hair. The colour of the hands and feet are of a 
brownish clay colour, much the same as those oiA. calvus. 



The rump above and below the anus is covered with 
longish white hair. 

With regard to the size of these two animals, the length 
of limbs, uad other measurements, they are nearly equal. 
It is probable that A. irogledytts is a trifle oldv than 
the now qpeeimen of A. calvus. 

It may be of interest to mention that, as Mr. Bartlett 
informs me, the young A. ta/twf will kill andeatapwrows 
in the same manner as “ Sally ” kills and eats pigeons, 
whereas the common chimpanzee will not touch any 
food of this kind. 

It muse be adnntted, howerer, that the specific term 
caivtts, applied to “ Sally ’’ and her “ younger sister,” 
can cioly be considered as provisional When these 
speeiiiMea die, which, we trust, will not be till tome 
dishiat penod, they must be compared with the eaampie 
of the TregiatfyUs caivtts of Du ChaiUu, which is now in 
the British Museum,. On the same occasion tbeskuilsof 
these specimens can be compared with the descriptions 
and figures given by Duvemoy of his Trpglodytes isekego. 
Until this can bh done, ft is impossible to say,decistycly 
whether theee two specimens belong to one of the 
tuppeted species already described, or sbonld receive a 
new name. 


Finally, I may add that the Ape House in the Society’s 
Gardens, besides these two chimpanzees, contains at the 
present time a young female Orang {Simla satyrus), 
received on deposit, and a specimen of the Silvery 
Gibbon {Hylobates ieuciscus), lately presented by Captain 
D. L. Uelacherois ; so that all the three known genera of 
anthropoid apes may be now seen represented by living 
specimens. B. I.. S. 


NOTES. 

A MOVEMENT hu lieea.stnrted in Norway for the despatch in 
the summer of 1890 of an Expedition which would try to reach 
the North Pole, and it is proposed that the leadership shall be 
offered to Dr. Nansen. Those who are arranging the plans main¬ 
tain that no other country could furnish such a crew of experienced 
and hardy ice men and Arctic travellers as Norway, and that a 
winter or two in the Arctic regions would affect these men very 
little. The intention is that an attempt shall be made to reach 
the Pole by way of Franz Josefs Land, a route advocated by 
the most experienced Norwegian Arctic travellers as well as by 
several well-known men of science who have studied the 
problem. Sit, which have played such a prominent part in 
the Nor^enskiold and Nansen Greenland expeditions, would no 
doubt again be of great service. 

The Koyal Academy of Sciences of Turin, in accordance with 
. the last will and testament of Dr. Cesare Alessandro Bresso, and 
; in conformity with the programme published on D.-cember 7. 
i 1876, announces that the term for competition for scientific 
! works and discoveries made in the yean 1^5-88, to which uuly 
' Italian authors and inventors were entitled, was closed on 
December 31, 1888. The Academy now gives notice that from 
January l, 1887, the new term for competition for the seventh 
{ Bressa Prize has began, to which, according to the testator’s 
I will, scientific men and inventors of all nations will be admitted. 

I A piize will therefore be given to the scientific author or in¬ 
ventor, whatever be his nationality, who daring the year* 
1887-90, according to the judgment of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Turin, shaft have made the most important and 
useful discovery, or published the most valuable work on any of 
the following subjects—physical and experimental science, natural 
bbtory, mathematics, chemistry, physiology, pathology, geology, 
history, geography, and statistics. The term will be dosed at 
the end of December 1890. The value of the prize amounts 
to I2,cxx) Italian lire. The prize will in no case be given to 
any of the national members of the Academy of Turin, 
reaUknt or non-nesident. 

The Board of Electors to the Linacre Professorship of Hnmzn 
and Comparative Anatomy at Osdbrd have, on account of 
Prof. Mosdey’s continued illness, nominated Mr. W. Hatchett 
Jackson, M.A., F.L.S., to serve os Deputy Professor. 

Sir Henrv Roscoe has been dected to represent the Royal 
Society on the governing body of Eton College. 

We regret to anaoiuca the death of Mrs. Metrifield, whose 
name as a writer on Algse and kindred subjects ia well known 
to our readerSL She died on January 4, in her eighty-fiftb 
year. To-day we print am artide by Mrs. Merrlfield on some 
recent works on Algss. Wo learn that she was very iU when 
this article v*s« written, but it was noi thought that the end 
wassoncsT. 

The annual general meetlngofthe Royal MeteorologicalSnriety 
wiUbeheld at Zj Great George Street, Westminster, on Wednee- 
day, the ifili uatant, at 7.15 p.m., when the report of theCoundl 
will be,rea;^, the dection of officers and Council far the ensmag 
year wiU. take ^acev and the President (Dr. W, Marcct, F.R.S., 
will deliveT an addtesa on “ Fog4,” which will be illustrated 
by a ttomber bf lantern slides. 
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In the January number of the Kew Bulltttn there ii a moat 
Interesting paper on the coca-plant, to which considerable 
attention has lately been devoted, mainly because of the valu¬ 
able properties ascribed to one of its alkaloids, called cocaine, as 
a local antesthetic. It appears that since the discovery of the 
anieithetic properties of cocaine the demand for coca-leaves in 
South America has considerably increased for export purposes. 
A distinct loss in the alkaloids generally, as well as in cocaine, 
has been noticed during the transit of leaves to this country ; 
and latterly, in consequence, it has become the practice to ex¬ 
tract the alkaloids from the leaves in South America, and export 
to the United States and Europe a crude preparation, which is 
largely taken up by manufacturers of cocaine. The demand for 
-coca-leaves has, therefore, fallen off, and the writer of the 
paper thinks that the cultivation of the coca-plant in our tropical 
colonies will probably never assume large proportions. South 
America, he says, is able without further extension of cultiva¬ 
tion to produce such enormous quantities of coca-leaves that 
the one-eightieth part would be sufficient to swamp the cocaine 
markets of the whole world. The other subjects dealt with in 
this number are beetles destructive to rice-crops in Burmah, 
■fibre from Lagos, yam bean, Schweinfiirth’s method for pre¬ 
serving plants, a starch-yielding bromeliad, and the fruits of 
Mysore. 

The Swedish Superintendent of Fisheries, Dr. F. Trybom, has, 
«t the instance of the Swedish Government, been engaged during 
the past autumn in making a series of scientiBc experiments on 
the coast of Sweden for the purpose of studying the condition 
«f the herring when undisturbed. He brought back with him 
newly-hatched herring-fry and herring-spawn ready to be 
hatched. The bottom on which these were found consisted of 
stones, gravel, and shells ; the depth of water was about 
ao metres, and the temperature of water at the bottom 
«bont 11' C. The results of these experiments are not yet 
known, but a Swedish paper says that they are such as to 
encourage the Government to permit Dr. Trybom to con¬ 
tinue next autumn his inquiries into the development, habits, 
and habitats of the most important fish on the Swedish coasts. 

D*. Kolthoff, the well-known Swedish naturalist, is arrang. 
ing an interesting zoological museum at the Upsala University, 
being a complete representation of the fauna of Scandinavia, 
with nests, representations of lairs, &c. This is the only 
museum of the kind in Sweden. 

Gaseous fiuoride of methyl has been obtained in the pure 
state, and its density determined, by MM. Moissan and Meslons. 
The existence of this gas was announced some years ago by 
MM. Dumas and Peligot, who describe a mode of preparation 
by the action of methyl sulphuric acid upon fluoride of potassium. 
The gas obtained, however, by this method is now shown to be 
a mixture of oxide and fluoride of methyl, and a new method 
has been developed by means of which it is obtained sufficiently 
pure for accurate analysis. The reaction is analogous to the one 
recently described for the preparation of ethyl fluoride, methyl 
iodide being allowed to act upon fluoride of silver. A regular 
evolution of gas commences at once in the cold, and the gaseous 
mixture, consisting of methyl fluoride and vapour of methyl iodide, 
is led first through a spiral leaden condenser cooled to - 50* C., 
where most of the latter snbstonce is condensed, and afterwards 
throngh a couple of glau tubes heated to 90° and filled with 
fresh fluoride of silver, which removes the last traces of methyl 
iodide. This reaction is found to be the only one jet known 
which gives the gas in anything like a state of purity. MM. 
Moissan and Meslans have, however, also obtained it in a letter 
degree of purity by the action of pentafhioride of phosphorus 
upon methyl alcohol. The fluoride of methyl obtained at above 
possesses a normal density corresponding to the formula CH^F. 


It liquefies at ordinary temperatures when submitted to a pressure 
of thirty-two atmospheres in Cailletet's apparatus. It it slightly 
soluble in water, too c.c. at 18° dissolving about 193 c.c. of the 
gas; it dissolves very much more readily In methyl iodide or 
methyl alcohol. Perhaps the most interesting fact about it is its 
great stability, for, even on heating in sealed tubes at lao* In 
presence of water or a dilute solution of potash, it saponifies only 
with great diffi:nilty. 

Besides the above described fluoride of methyl, another 
entirely new one, isobutyl fluoride, C^HgF, has been pre¬ 
pared by acting in a similar manner upon silver fluoride with 
isobutyl iodide. One scarcely knows whether to describe this 
new fluoride as a gas or a liquid. At a matter of fact, at 
this time of the year it is a colourleu and very mobile liquid, but 
in summer weather would be a gas, inasmuch as its boiling-point 
is just about the temperature of an ordinary room, 16° C. The 
reaction between isobutyl iodide and silver fluoride commences 
vigorously in the cold, but the mixture requires warming to 50* in 
order to obtain a theoretical yield. In the form of a gas it bams 
on Ignition, with deposition of carbon and formation of clouds of 
hydrofluoric acid. The liquid, when pure, it singularly incapable 
of attacking glass. It is interesting that M. Molssim hat now 
succeeded in preparing, by means of the silver fluoride reaction 
with the iodides of the corresponding organic radicals, the 
fluorides of methyl, ethyl, propyl, and butyl, finding them in 
each case remarkably more stable than the analogous chlorine 
compounds. 

In the latest volume of the American Consular Reports it is 
stated that Switzerland has followed other civilized countries In 
adopting a law for the protection of inventions. This law can¬ 
not have effect until it has been decided whether 30,000 voters will 
petition against it, in which case it must be submitted to the 
people. The American Consul states that it contains several 
new and interesting provisions, and he gives, in his Report, the 
text of the law. It is remarkable that only material objects, and 
riot processes, are protected. This peculiarity is said to be due 
to the efforts of manufacturers of aniline colours and chemicals, 
who would be injuriously affected by a law which would protect 
arts as well as tools and machines. The duration of a patent Is 
to be fifteen years; a fixed fee of 20 francs must be paid for the 
first year, and a progressive annual fee, which amounts in the 
fifteenth year to 160 francs. 

A SEVERE shock of earthquake, accompanied by loud sub¬ 
terranean noises, occurred on December afi at a part of the 
Vogtlond ; it was also felt at Rottis, Lengenfeld, Plauen, and 
Auerbach. Shocks also occurred at Messina, Jagonegro, and 
Castroreale on the same day, but no serious damage was done. 

The anomalies of weather felt in October and November lost 
in Western Europe were also felt in Russia and Central Asia. 
From October ay to November 13, at several places in Northemt, 
Eastern, and Southern RussIb, the daily averages were below 
the normal temperatures of the same days by no leu than from 
16* to 19* C. On October 38, it wu freezing at Tashkent 
early in the morning. Mott Russian rivers were covered with 
ice from seven to twenty-five days earlier than they have been 
frozen on the average for a long series of yyats. Two great 
waves of cold could be distinguished, both spreading from the 
north-wat to the south-east. In the second part of November 
there was a sudden return of warm weather, and the Rnsrian 
rivets were opened again. Throngfaont this disturbed period the 
barometer gave valuable indications as to the movements of the 
cyclones and anticyclones. The centre of the latter moved as 
follows: on November Si R was at Pinsk (ySa mm. of baro¬ 
metric pressure, reduced to the sea-level); next day it was at 
Kherson (ySt mm.); on November s,-at PyntlgortkfySt mm.) t 
and next day, at Erivan in Arsnenla <779 mm.) Tkr hci|^ 
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rcftched bjr the btrometer at Pyatigorsk was greater than it had 
ever before been kttown to be. As to the low pressures of the 
air, which soon followed the high pressures, they were not lets 
remarkable. Thus, a pressure as low as 723 mm. was measured 
at Chriatiansuod on November 19 ; 716 mm. at Nikolaistad 
(Wau), and 720 mm. at Kuopio, on November ao; and 721 mm. 
at Povyenets, in Olonets, on November 21. So low a pressure 
as 716 mm. (reduced to the sea-level) is of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. The next minimum of pressure came on November 
25, and it was accompanied by frightful storms which blew over 
Central Russia. The barometer did not fall so low as during the 
preceding days, but the displacement of the minimuin was 
characterized by a further decrease of pressure in proportion as 
(he centre of the depression advanced towards Central Russia. 
Like cases were observed also in 1881 and 1886, but they are 
rare on the whole. On November 25, the barometer at Moscow 
was as low as 723‘8 mm. 

At the meeting of the French Meteorological Society, on 
December 4 last, the President stated that the Minister of Com. 
merce and Industry had appointed a Committee of Organization 
for the proposed Meteorological Congress to be held in 1889. 
The Committee met on November 24, and elected M. Renou as 
President, and M. L. Teisserenc de Sort as General Secretary. 
M. Monreau, Secretary of the Society, presented the results of 
magnetic observations made by him in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean by direction of the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction. M. Renou presented a Report by M. Coeurdevache 
on the relations of temperature and wind direction at Clermont 
and the summit of the Fuys-de-Ddme during v inter. He pointed 
out that the isotherms at the summit of the mountain are not 
parallel to those in the plain, the latter being Influenced by 
various agencies, such as sea or mountain. M. L. de Bort stated 
that it was proposed to hold a meeting of meteorologists at 
Hambuig, with the view of preparing the basis of an under¬ 
standing as to the classification of clouds. He thought that 
"nimbus" and "cumulus," especially, were a source of con¬ 
fusion in cloud observations, anil that the height of clouds was 
much exaggerated in rainy weather. It had been observed that 
the Eifl^el Tower, which now reaches over 670 feet, was frequently 
enveloped in cloud at a height of about 520 feet. M. l.emoine 
made some remarks upon the bad effect of the low summer 
temperatures upon the grape harvest, the first frosts occurring in 
many cases before the grapes had reached maturity. 

Ths volume of Abhandlungtn und Beiichtt dts K. ZoqIo- 
gisthen und AntkyopQlogisch-Etknografhis<htn Afuseums tu 
DretdcH (Fiiedlander and Sou, Berlin)—in which there is a 
German tralislatipn of Mrs. Nuttall’s article on a relic of ancient 
Mexico (referred to in another column)—contains, in addition to 
this translation, some interesting and valuable papers. It opens 
with a fuli account, by Dr. A. B. Meyer, the editor, of certain 
new arrangements for the better protection and display of objects 
in the Zoological and Anthropological Museum of Dresden. 
The editor also gives a Hst of the Reptilia and Batrachia col¬ 
lected by him in the East' Indian Archipelago in the years 
1870-73. There are paper,) on mammals from the East Indian 
Archipelago, by Dr. B. Hoffmann; on the Indian-Australian 
Myriopoda, by Dr. Erich Haase ; and on other subjects. The 
volume is car^ully illustrated. 

Prof. R. Mildola, F.R.S., has in the press a work on 
"The Chemistry of Photography," which will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., as one of the volumes of " Nature 
Series." The work consists of a course of lectures delivered last 
year at the Finsbury Technical College. The t^ief object kept 
in view by the author is the necessity for the fuM recognition 
of photographic chemistry os a branch of applied science in 
technical Collegea. Each lecture Is followed by an appendix 


containing hints for the experimental illustration of the subject 
by means of Jecture demonstrations, many of which are new, 
and all of which have been revised with a view of enabling 
lecturers to demonstrate the chemical principles of photography 
before an audience in a simple manner. The mode of treatment 
adopted will, it is anticipated, be found of use also to practical 
photographers, by enabling them to obtain a concise and 
comprehensive view of the scientific principles of iheir art, 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son have issued a waist¬ 
coat-pocket book abounding in tables and conctse information 
on a variety of topics connected with rural affairs, revised by 
Prof. Fream, of Downton Agricultural College. The title U 

"Tables, Memoranda, and Calculated Results for Farmers, 
Graziers, Agricultural Students, Surveyors, Land Agents, 
Auctioneers, &c.," by Sidney Francis. The contents are trust¬ 
worthy and useful, and are readily found by means of a detailed 
index. It would be difficult to enumerate even the principal 
subjects dealt with in thi.s cubic inch of printed matter ; but we 
may say that, whether the inquirer opens it in order to find the 
composition of foods, fertilizers, or crops ; the rules of measure¬ 
ment for animals, hay-slacks, timber, or water-courses ; the 
strengths of materials ; the advantages of water, steam, or horse 
(rawer; the value of tillages, of tithes, or of woodlands ; particu¬ 
lars as to piece-work, or costs of embanking, excavating, Ac.,— 
he will find statistics on all these, and countless other subjects. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Son have published a 
second edition of “ The Blowpipe in Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
Geology," by Lieut-Colonel W. A. Ross, R. A. In this edition 
the work has been revised and enlarged. It contains 120 
illustrations by the author. 

We have received " The Mining Manual for 1888," compiled 
by Mr. Walter R. Skinner. The object of this work is to give 
the fullest possible information with regard to mining companies. 
The compiler mentions that, without reckoning South African 
mines, he has referred to 900 companies. Owing to the grow¬ 
ing importance of mining at the Cape,’Natal, and the Transvaal, 
a separate section on South African mines has been added. 

In "The Floral King; a Life of Linnteus " (W. H. Allen 
and Co.), Mr, Albert Albery has presented a very good sketch of 
the career of the great Swedish botanist. It includes a number 
of interesting extiacts from the late Dr. Ahrling’s selection from 
the correspondence of Linnscus. 

Mr. John Murray has issued an interesting little book on 
“The Invisible Powers of Nature," by E, M. Caillard. Its 
object is to create in its readers a sufficient interest in physical 
science to lead them to the study of more advanced works on the 

A SECOND edition of "Nature’s Fairy-Land,” by It. W. S. 
Worsley-Benison (Elliot Stock), has just been published. 

Messrs. E. A. Petherick and Co. have published "A 
Classified List "of Mr. S. W. Sflfvw’scollection of New Zealand 
birds at the Manor House, Letcomb Regis. Sir Walter Buffer 
has added short descriptive notes for the information of visitors. 
The value of the “ List" is greatly increased by a number of 
woodcuU, most of which are borrowed from Sit Walter 
Bulln's "Birds of New Zealand." Mr, Silver’s collection con¬ 
sists taf birds contained in twelve cases. Of these cases eight 
were on view in the New Zealand Court ai the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition in 1886. The four ca.ses since added contain 
asasy of lha jrarer species of New Zealand birds. 

In the, current number of the Miaeralogual Magcairu and 
/durmtl vf A/iMeraifgUal Sttitty there is a valuable article, 
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by Mr. H. A. Miers, entitled '-Contributions to the Study of 
Pyrargyrite nnd Proustile. ” The paper, as the author explains, 
Is the result of a study of the rich collection of red silvers in the 
British Museum (Natural History). The analyses have been 
made by Mr. G. T. Prior, and the specific gravity determina¬ 
tions in most instances by both Mr. Prior and Mr. Mieia 
himself. The number also includes n paper on a peculiar variety 
of hornblende from Mynydd Mawr, Carnarvonshire, and a note 
on picrite from the Liskeard district, both by Prof. Bonney : 
a paper on dufrenite from Cornwall, by Prof. Kinch ; and notes 
on some minerals from the Li/ard, by Mr. J. J. II. Teall. 

Ttie following figures show the devastations caused in the 
Hungarian vineyards by the Phylloxera. In 1881, 50 vineyards 
were infected ; this number rose in 1882 to 79, in 1883 to 107, 
in 1884 to 237, in 1885 to 388, in 1886 to 582, nnd in 1887 to 
811. In 1887, 132,352 acres of land were infected, the area of 
all the Hungarian vineyards together being 740,000 acres. 

A LIST of the minerals of New York County, by B. B. 
Chamberlain, appears in the Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, vol. vii. No. 7. This list has now been 
reprinted. The lists of Robinson and Coszens numbered some 
thirty-five minerals. That of Mr. Bailey, in 1865, embraced 
about forty-five titles. Mr. Chamberlain, omitting some of the 
leas important varieties, has placed on record about a hundred 
names. The majority of the specimens described are from his 
own collection. 

In* an interesting paper on the decay of the building-stones of 
New York City, recently read before the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Mr. Alexia A. Julien says it is “pitiable” to see 
new buildings erected in soft and often untried varieties of stone 
covered with delicate carvings of foliage and flower garlands, 
which are almost certain to be nipped off by the frost before the 
second generation of the owner shall enter the house. Mr. Julien 
points out that many of the best building-stones of America hove 
never been brought into New York. Among the examples he 
mentions are siliceous limestones of the highest promise of 
durability, allied to that employed in Salisbury Cathedral; 
refractory sandstones, like some those of Ohio and other 
Western States, particularly fitted for introduction into business 
buildings in the “dry-goods district,” storage bouses, &c., where 
a fire-proof stone is needed; and highly siliceous varieties of 
Lower Silurian sandstones, such as occur near Lake Champlain, 
quartzitic and hard to work, like the Craigleith stone of 
Edinburgh, and possessing the valuable qualities of that fine 
stone, in resisting discoloration, notwithstanding its light colour, 
and in remarkable resistance to disintegration. 

Thb French Xevue dts Colonies reports that" from a plant 
called Kanaff, which grows in the summer on the shores of the 
Caspian^ M. O. Blakenbourg, a chemist, has obtained an admir* 
able textile matter, which is soft, clastic, tough, and silky, and 
which can be bleached chemically without losing these proper¬ 
ties. The resistance of this new material is said to be far 
greater than that of hemp, while its specific weight is much less. 

Fkof. HjsyDBCK, of Konig^berg, has been lecturing on a pile 
dwclUng, in the Szontag Laksv in East Prussia. Ten years ago, 
the take was lowered a little more than a metre. The land thus 
gained was cultivated, and a pile dwelling was discovered. 
Many flint implements were found. There was only one bronze 
ornament, hut articles, of hone were numerous. There were al^o 
vessels of day, of which nineteen were quite uninjoreL 

In our review of " The Ordhids of the Cape Peninsala,” by 
Harry Bolus, F.L.S., last week, it was noted that the omission 
of the publisher’s name might cause inconvenience to persons 
wishing to purchase copies. Messrs. Wesley and Son write to 
ns that some copies of the work have been sent to them for sale. 


The additions to the Zoological Society’s.Gardens during the 
past week incinde an African Zebu {Bos indicus 9 ) from East 
Africa, presented by Mr. W. Mackinnon, F. Z.S. ;aCoat(Aj(fr» 
tUra), British, presented by Mr. J. Cutting ; a Greek Partridge 
{CtKcabts saxatiUl) from Bussorah, presented by Mr. Harold 
Hanaeur, F.Z.S. ;two Red and Yellow Macaws (Ara chloroptera) 
from South America, a Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
{Cacatua galerila), a Roseate Cockatoo {Caeatua roseitapilla) 

from Australia, presented by Lady Meux ; a-Guinea Fowl 

(Numida -) from East Africa,presented by Mr.Percy C. Reid ; 

three RuflTs (dfrir/ia/rr puj^mx), two Snow Buntings {Plectro- 
phancs nivahs), British, purchased ; a Great Wallaroo(.Wlir/'u/sar 
robustus), born in the Gonlens. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THB 
WEEK 1889 JANUARY 13-19. 

/T7OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
' Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 34, 
is here employed.) 

At Greenwich on J anuary 13 

Sun rises, 8li. 3m. ; souths, i2h. 9m. 6-8i. j sets, 161. 1510. : 
right asc. on meridian, iqh. 41-821. ; decl. 31 * 34' S. 
Sidereal Time at Sunset, 33h. 48in. 

Moon (h'ull on January 17, 6h.) riaea, i3h. 3Sm.; • 

2th. 3ira. ; leti. 5h. 36m.*: right tsc. 


5 h. 5-21 


; decl. 19“ 52' N 


Plan*!. 


Ritas. 


8 45 ., 

9 S* - 
9 43 • 


Mercury.. 

Venus ... 

Mars ... 

Jupiter ... 

.baturn ... 18 25' 
Uranus... o 27 
Neptune.. 12 34 


2 52 


. I 55 

. 5 so ■ 

20 17 .. 


. 16 59 . 
. 20 18 
. «9 55 • 


29 25-2 ... 21 22 S. 
22 37-8 ., 9 58 S. 
22 21-7 ... II 16 S. 
«7 39’3 - *3 oS. 
9 26-1 ... 16 16 N. 

■rsrr::.5SN. 


at of the following morolng. 


Partial eclipse of the Moon : visible through¬ 
out the United Kingdom i first contact 
with shadow 3h. 59m, : middle of eclipse 
5h. 30111. : last contact with shadow 
7h. om. About ta-o-thlrds of the moon’s 
diameter will be obscured. 

Saturn in conjunction with and 1° 20' south 
of the Moon. 


Algol ... 
\ Tauti .. 


S Cancri ... 
T Virginis ... 
B libne 
U Coronn ... 
R Scorpii ... 
U Opbiuchl.. 
R Lyne 
S VulpeoulK 
R Sagittee . . 

Vul^m" 
Y CygnI ... 

Cephei ... 


3 S 4'6 
e 57 5 
7 145 


... 14 SS’t ■ 


. 40 32 N. .. 
. 13 II N. .. 
. 30 44 H. .. 
. 16 II N. .. 


32 40 S. .. 
I 30 N. .. 

43 48 N. .. 


19 43-8 ... 37 I N. 

30 39-0 
30 46-8 ... 

30 47-6 .. 


IS, 4 6 IW 

13. » SI « 

14. M 

15. 6 44 « 

ll 

It: 

IJ. u 


It intemtls of 30 o 
.. 57 S« N- - JM. 16, S o . 

17,30 oA 


Near ir Ononis . 73... 5 N, 

„ * Cygni .39s ... S3 N. ... Slow, trained. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Ar the Koyal Geographical Society on Monday night, a 
paper was read by Mr. K, S. Amot on his journey from Natal 
to Bihc and Benguella, and thence across the central plateau of 
Africa to tlie .sources of the Zambesi and the Congo. Mr. Arnot 
reached Natal in September 1881, and has only just returned 
from bis seven years’ wanderings, during which he crossed the 
continent to some estent in the route of Livingstone. His 
paper forms an important supplement to the work of Living¬ 
stone, Cameron, Ivens and (;apello, and the German traveller 
Reichart. Crossing from Natal obliquely, he struck the Zambesi 
near besheke, and ascended the river to Lealui, the town of 
Liwanika, to endeavour to persuade the chief to let him procceil 
northwards among the Batonge and Mashashe. Unsuccessful in 
this, Mr. Amot left Lealui in May 1884, and proceeded to Bihd 
and the coast. Reluming to Uihc, Mr. Amot proceeded east¬ 
wards, crossing the interesting country from which so many 
rivers take their rise, flowing north, south, and we-.t, to the 
Congo, the Zambesi, and the Atlantic. He touched Lake 
Dilolo, which he has reduced lo very small dimensions, and has 
done something to rectify out knowledge of the sources of the 
Zambesi. The n a'n stream, according lo Mr. Arnot, comes 
from the east, and of this the Led a is only a tributary. He 
stayed for two years at the capital of the kingdom of the chief 
Miidi, of whom and his government he gives an interesting 
account. Here he was in the region of the sources of the 
Lualaha. Msidi, who is really a native of Unyanyembe, seems 
a man of some ability, and is rapidly extending his power. He 
and Kangombe between them have almost swallowed up the 
once powerful kingdom of Muala Yan\o. Mr. Arnot returns to 
the Bangweolo region in March next. 

Du. MbYER, and his companion Ur- O. Baumann, who were 
recently compelled by the hostility of the natives in East Africa 
to take flight to the coast, actually succeeded in crossing the 
country of Ustrabara by a new route. After marching through 
Bondei to the mission station of Msgila, they travelled for 
several days through a fertile, and in places thickly-wooded de¬ 
pression, which forms part of the Sigi basin, reaching Hanon on 
September 8. Crossing the Mielo Ridge they descended into the 
valley of the Kumba River, and on .September 18 reached the 
valley of Mlah, where the Umba River runs. This region is 
well cultivated, and covered with aumeroiu and large villages. 
-Proceeding to Masende, Dr. Baumann with some natives ex¬ 
plored the mountains, arriving eventually at a fertile region 
inhabited Irv the Wambunga. These people diflfer completely 
from the Washamba of Usambara, and are a remnant of the 
aborigines of the mountains, speaking a dialect similar to the 
Kipar^. 

From the new volume of the Cttif^afihischt Jahrhuch we 
leani that tbere are now loi Geographical Societies in the 
world. Of these, France and her colonies have more than any 
other country,—19, with 19,800 members ; next comes Germany, 
with 22 Societies, and 9200 members; fallowed by Great 
Britain and her colonies with 9 Societies, and 5600 members. 
There are altogether 130 geographical serials published in the 
various countries of the world. 

M. Tean fcHAFFANjoN, the explorer of the Orinoco, we leam 
from the Sevtiish Geographical Magazine, is about to undertake 
a new task. He is going to explore the peninsula and lake of 
Maracaibo. A tribe of Indians live in the peninsula, concemiog 
whom no scientific data have been obtain^, for they allow no 
one to go among them. M, ChafTaiijon will try to penetrate 
this mystery. He will also examine the lacustrine dwellings of an 
extinct race in the Msnacaibo Lake, and then, following the 
chain of the Andes, win ascend to the source of the Ms^alena, 
cross the group of mountains which separates this river from the 
Rio Canca, and explore the latter down to Antioqum. 


SOME ANNELIDAN AFFINITIES 
IN THE ONTOGENY OF THE VERTEBRATE 
NERVOUS SYS TEAT. 

TN the controversy respecting the ancestry of the Vertebrata 
^ the nervous system has always played an important part: 
that system Is—I think Prof. Wiedersheim was the fijvt to-say.it 
—the most aristocratic and conservative of all the organ systems 
of the animal body, and it clings to ancestral traditions more 
than any other. Anyone who has read Kleinenberg's marvellous 


account of the complicated mrnner in which the permanent 
nervous apparatus of the Annelid worm is budt up from that of 
the larva (in which process of building up it passes through 
stages which can only be looked uiwn as ancestral), will readily 
agree that if we are ever lo trace the ancestry of Vertebrates 
at all, the nervous system will probably form a significant factor 
in the solution. 

The attempts made hitherto to homologise the nervous system 
of Vertebrates, either in the embryo or in the adult, with that of 
some Invertebrate or other, do not appear to have met with much 
success. To take one of the most recent of these. Prof. Hubrecht 
has, at the close of his Challenger Kepott on the Nemertincs, indi¬ 
cated what he would regaid as points of homology between the 
nervous system of this group and that of Vertebrates. The com 
parison is, in i^ opinion, exceedingly strained, and indeed it 
would not be difficult to -how that it is absolutely erroneous. 

The theory of the descent of Vertebrates from animals, allied 
to the Tiinicala was, as is well known, partially based on 
certain characTcis of the nervous system in the Tunicate larva ; 
but that theory can now hardly be defendetl, since Dohrn has 
adduced powerful argumen's for pulling the descent the other 
way about—».e. fiom Vertebrates to Tunicata—by insisting that 
the structure and ilevelopment of Tunicata prove them lo be 
degenerate Vertebrates. 

As a third alternative we have a descent oflered usbv Bateson 
from Balanoglussus-like .animals, with gill-clefts and a nervous 
system and notochord resembling that of Vertebrates. Many 
zoologists see the main and only resemblance between Balano- 
glossus and V'ertebrates in the possession of gill-clerts. It is many 
years now since these structures in the two groups were first com¬ 
pared, and the supposed relationships between them more recently 
insisted upon do not seem to me to be of a very stable order, 
The nervous system and notochord of Balanoglo-sus are lo be 
excluded from the comparison simply because they are on the 
haemal side of the bodv, and therefore cannot be compared to 
structures which, like the nervous system and notochord of Verte¬ 
brates, are nvl on the hxmal side. As I am here only consider¬ 
ing the claims of the nervous system lo an homology, I cannot 
fully dfeuss the gill clefts of Balanoglossus, and need only 
remark that a respiratory function of some part of the alimentaiy 
canal—generally the anterior part—is very commonly met with 
ill many classes of the animal kingdom. Now, gill-clefis alone, 
without sense-organs, skeleton, nerves, or muscles (and these have 
not been described yet for Balanoglossus), are merely the results 
of a gut respiration, the alimentary tract having acquired 
openings on the lateral surface of the body, and it is by no 
means improbable that such openings could be acquired inde¬ 
pendently in two groups of animals otherwise widely separated. 
Two such groups are Balanoglos.sus and the Vertebrata. 

The only remaining theory ‘ of Vertebrate ancestry demand¬ 
ing consideration is that of Semper and Dohrn, which would 
derive those animals from Annelid worms. The first com¬ 
parison concerned the ncphridia ; and it is to be remarked that 
the nervous system, the question of the homology of which has 
not been left in the bajckground, has always been the great 
obstacle in the w ay of its acceptation, fur no one has, as yet, 
succeedctl in finding, in the Vertebrate, any liomologuc of the 
Annelidan supra-ocsoiihageal ganglion. There have been plenty 
of wild and improbable speculatiops as to its wherealioiits. A 
new era, however, opens with Kleinenberg’s hint that possibly 
the supra-oesophageal ganglion of Annelids is suppressed even in 
the ontogeny of Vertebrates ; and, if we concede this, we mu-t 
look to the ventral chain of the Annelids as typifying the initial 
structure from which the central nervous system of Vertebrates 
arose. And now what points of ggreement nave been discovered 
between these twp structures and their related nerves and sente- 
oigans? 

Eisig has comjfnred the lateral sense-organs of Capitellidte, 
which are segmentally arranged alone the whole ho^ of the 
animal, with -rile lateral sense-oisjans of Vertebrates. Trie hitter 
arise in the head, and are at first confined to the head meta- 
meres : later they grow on to the trunk ; they there become also 
segmental, but they ate innervated by a true cranial nerve. 
Now, although Dr. Elsie’s comparison is a very enticing one, it 
can be neither accepted nor rejected without further inquiry. 
There are many facts for it and some very important ones 
wbidi, not directly opposed to it, are not in iu favour. 

AVe must attach a good u^ of Importance to it, for the 

; • BaMlarf* llasmobranch Fiiib««,” p. 17O tnunciattda diflerent theory 

which cao 1 aerfiywow be maintahiod. _ 
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sensc-orgaiu of these Annelids are the only ones of which 
we know they in any way fnifil the conditions required of the 
ancestry of the lateral lense-organs of Vertebrates. It appears 
also that, if we admit the proposed homology as baaed npon 
the Capitellidte, we can carry the origin of toe lateral sense- 
organs of both groups back to still simpler structures, for it 
seems clear that the lateral sense-organs of Annelids have 
been derived from cirri and portions of the parapodial ganglia 
(Kleinenberg, Eisig). The rest of the Vertebrate sense-organs 
are easily account^ for. It is becoming more and more prob¬ 
able that the nose and ear are modified portions of the system 
of lateral sense-organs, and I am not without hopes of showing 
that the taste-buds of the higher Vertebrates may be derived 
from lateral sense-organs which wandered through certain of the 
gili-clefts during the development. 

The eyes are not diflScult to account for, as plenty of Annelids 
have eyes at the extreme anterior end of the ventral cord, in 
connection with the first ganglion. 

To refer, in passing, to another structure. The Vertebrate 
notochord has been smown by Ehlers and Eisig to correspond 
with the " Nehendarm" of Annelida. At the risk of being 
pronounced a heretic, I venture the opinion that the swimming- 
bladder of fishes is also a derivative of the " NedtnJarm,” and 
that the notochord and swimming-bladder are parts of the 
tame structure which have acquired different functions, and so 
developed divergently. It is certainly not difficult to raise 
arguments against the so universally accepted homology of 
swimming-bladder and lungs. 

And now let me refer to some recent results of my own on the 
Vertebrate nervous system. I have depicted them, very dia- 
grammatically, in the accompanying figure. It represents a 



transverse section through the trunk of a very young Vertebrate 
embryo, say a lizard; and it is designed more especially to 
show the nervous system. The neural tube {Sf. C.) is an open 
plate, the two sides of which are folding t^ether; above it 
are seen laterally two small outgrowths {S/>. Cl.) not connected 
with the neural tube, and which have been split off from the 
neighbouring skin or epiblast {Ep.) ( they are growing out from 
the skin, and will soon be segmented off from it to form the 
spinal ganclia. It has usually been supposed that the cranial 
and spinal ganglia of Vertebrates arise as outgrowths of the 
central nervous system. Such is rot the case; the diagram¬ 
matic figure given above partially disproves that, and it would 
be easy to give a series of figures which would demonstrate 
beyond doubt that the spinal ganglia and certain portions of the 
more complicated cranial ganglia arise from the epiblast outside 
and beyond the limit of the central nervous system, and that not 
a single cell of either cranial or spinal ganglia is derived from 
the latter. Now, the mode of development of the ganglia in 
Vertebrates tallies exactly with that described by Kleinenbeig in 
Annelida for the parapodial ganglia. These latter also arise as 
epiblastic diflerenlintions just above the lateral limit of the 
ventral cord, and, like the ganglia of Vertebrates, they appear 
segmentally. 

Here, then, is one point of close resemblance, and not on 
unimportant one, between the Annelid and the Vertebrate, 

Having got thus far, one is tempted to study the development 
of the central nervous system of Vertebrates more closely, in 
order to see whether other Annelid peculiarities recently dis¬ 
covered are represented. Of such, two have presented ibem- 


selves, and while probably but tlie foreninner* of a serin 3ret to 
I be unravelled, they are in themselves of the highest slgnifit^ce. 
1 have represented these in the diagram in such a form that 
they may be easily understood : but be it remarked thal they 
do not appear so obviously till at a inter stage than that 
cted. 

vidence has long been wanting of a bilateral origin of the 
central nervous System of Vertebrates (no doubt it is a bilateral 
structure—evetymne, except perhaps Prof. Hubrecht, believes 
that), and if it is comparable to the ventral chain of Annelids, 
it ought to show traces of such origin in its early development. 
It is precisely this which I believe to have discovered. 

Even before the actual closure of the two limbs of the neural 
plate occurs fa pbeitoaenon which takes place much later than 
u generally imposed) the neuro-epithelium of the one limb does 
not pa-ss directly into that of the other limb, for the two are 
separated below by a tract of non-nervous epiblut having the 
characters of a ciliated epithelium {C.G.). Thus, wit^ greater 
truth than one can speak of the absence of primaiy connection 
between ganglia ana central organ, it must be admitted that the 
two lateral halves of the central nervous system itself are at first 
destitute of nervous connection with each other. This ciliated 
groove iC, Cr.) is a very obvious structure in transverse sections of 
great numbers of Vertebrate embryos. Curiously enough, I 
cannot find it figured by any embryologist except His, and he 
does not say anything about it. 

The peculiarities just described (a developing nervous appa¬ 
ratus composed of two bands of neuro-epithelium separated from 
each other by a ciliated groove) are eminently characterise of 
Annelids. Nay, more ; Kleinenberg states that the ciliated 
groove takes its origin from a double row of cells in the mid- 
ventral or neural line, and I am of opinion that such is 
the origin of the ciliaied neural groove of Vertebrate*. If this 
discovery of the double nature of the neural plate has the lig- 
nificance which I claim for it, the generally accepted opinion as 
to Its primary structure must fall to the ground. The neural 
plate is usually supposed to be composed of two layer*-— 
an inner nervous one, and an outer onlinary non-nervous one; 
the inner layer is supposed to give rite to the nerve-cells, &c., 
while the outer epiblnstic one, having unfortunately got shat in 
with the tube formation, has nothing left to it but to form the 
ciliated canal. 

Both these concln.sions are wrong. Years ago, Altroann 
showed—and it has been confirmed scores of times—that it i* just 
those cells next the primary central canal which increase most, 
and so form the antecedents of the ganglion-cells. The real truth 
is, that the greater part of the epithelium lining the primary (as 
opposed to the permanent) central canal is a neuro-cpithefium, 
for only such a one has the faculty of producing ganglion-celU 
on Its inner side.’ 

The epithelium of this ciliated groove having developed cilia, 
undergoes no further differentiation for some time ; it is tht only 
part ^ tht primary central cylinder which is ciliaied, and which 
does not form ganglion elements, and hence it is the only pari 
which is not nniro-epitheliuiu. It forms later, hy the growth 
and increase of its elements, most if not the whole of the ciliated 
epithelium of the permanent central canal. ' 

In one respect the ciliated groove of the Vertebrate differs 
from that of Annelids—it gets invaginated along with the central 
nervous system ; and I am not aware that any Annelid i* known 
in which the ciliated groove is removed from the outer surface 
of the body, along with the ventral cords. 

Now these facts are veiy remarkable, and, taken in connec¬ 
tion with other points previously mentioned—such as the 
formation of the notochord and swimming-bladder, the lateral 
sense-organs, the origin of the ganglia-they furnish us with a 
combination of Vertebrate characters for which a iiarallel i» to be 
found in the Annelida, and in no other group. 

Further, we have in the nephridia of Vertebrates a series of 
structure* which, as iiemper first showed, find their parallel in 
Annelids. When ome considers recent advances in our know¬ 
ledge of the n^hridia of Annelida (more especially those we 
owe to Drs. Eisig and Ed. Meyer) in connection with the, as 
yet, partially unpublished researches of Dr. Van Wijhe on 
Vertebrates, the justice of Semper’s and Balfour’s renowned 
comparison becomes more and more obvious. 

I have shown, in a former number of Nature (voI. sxavU- 

• As I write this, there occun to me a keautiruUd 
the Ksnglian-cclle in the central organ which are 
ttat power in virtue of the fact that they were 
1 elemenu or parts of such elements. 
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p. 334)1 in what a mart'ellous manner the development of the 
hypopnyaii cerebri of Vertebrates, with its oral and neural por¬ 
tions, .accords with the development of the permanent ocsopha- 
gus and its special nervous system in Annelids. I now submit 
some no less striking resemblances between the two groups; and 
I am of opinion that we may hope, with work and increasing 
knowledge, to encounter many more such, as yet undreamt of. 

/. Beard. 

Anatomisches Institut, Freiburg i/B., September 21. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

TT is seldom that the Journal o( an important Society so 
abounds with obituary notices of prominent contributors as 
the one now before us. The sad refrain of " In Memoriam " 
nms through but too many of the closing P^es of the number, 
in affectionate remembrance of names which have been asso¬ 
ciated with the advancement of agricultural knowledge through¬ 
out a considerable part of this centnry. The late Charles 
Randell, of Chadbury, was essentially a farmer of the widest 
views and experience, and full of sympathv for scientific work. 
The late John Chalmers Morton, the late John Algernon Clarke, 
and the late John Coleman ranked among the most distinguished 
ornaments of the literary aspect of agriculture. The editor, 
remarkiitg upon these losses, says: “It is a noteworthy but 
melancholy circumstance that, in the short space of six months, 
the three leading professional writers on agricultural subjects 
should have been gathered in by the Great Harvester." We 
shonld be wanting in respect to p^ over unnoticed these 
bereavements, and when we call to mind the very recent deaths 
of Dr. Voelcker and Mr, H. M. Jenkins, the late secretory and 
editor, we must admit that this Society has sustained exceptionally 
heavy losses. 

The present number, however, bears witness to the fact that 
able successors are to be found to carry on the good work of 
the Society, and that, as the veterans pass away, young and 
enthusiastic labourers step into their places. 

As usual, the material of the half-yearly issue ma^ be divided 
into ofiScial Reports and articles by unattached contributors. The 
first section includes the Reports on the farm prite competition 
in Northumberland ; on the implements, live stock, and poultry 
at the Nottingham meeting of last summer ; on horse-shoeing, 
followed by an able pai>er on the structure of the horse’s foot 
by Prof. G, T, Brown, C.B. ; and on the Newcastle (1887) 
engine trials, by the Consnlting Engineer to the Society. These 
Reports we cannot do more than notice as well worth the 
attention both of mature agriculturists and students of the art. 
The remaining portion of the volume contains articles upon 
the principles of forestry, fanning in the Channel Islands, the 
propagation and prevention of smut in oats and barley, and 
various papers on stock-feeding and crop-growing. 

None of these papers will create more Interest than that upon the 
herbage of old grass-land, by Dr. W. Fream, and this paper stands 
prominently forward as the only one which may be described as 
an original investigation. The question is not only important, 
but controversial. The best way of producing that immitable 
natural prodact, a rich pasture, has long been a subject of vital 
interest to landowners. In the long period of agricultural de¬ 
pression, grass-lands have scarcely shared m the general depre¬ 
ciation of values. Good grass-land will always let, and it is 
likely to maintain its value. The difficulty of converting tillage 
land into grass has always, however, been a problem hard of 
solution, and anjrone who throws light upon this question Ls 
deserving of gratitude. 

One of the chief difificultiei has consisted in sKertaining the 
proper descriptions of seeds for producing a permanent pasture, 
and a great deal of discussion has taken place upon the relative 
merits and demerits of the members of the laim family of the 
Graminta, as well os of the Uguminosce, compoTng the complex 
herbage of a good meadow or pasture. Certain grasses have 
been named os especially suitable, while others, although occur¬ 
ring in all pastures, have been condemned as worse than useless. 
On the other hand, it has been freely asserted that many of our 
best graxing-Iandt are largely composed of grasses which have 
lieen stigmatind as worthlets bv certain authorities, end the 
inspection of high-class pastures has often staggered the botanist 
by the pervertenesi with which which they carriedMl# ** wrong ’’ 
descriptions of graties, and ncvertheleu held their own as pro¬ 
ducers of valued hay, or, if grated, of beef, mutton, and milk. 

‘ Second Series, rol. xxiv. Part i. (London: John Murray, i«8.) 


One of the most maligned of the grasses of late years has 
been common rye-grass. This grass, although popular with 
farmers, was stigmatized by Mr. Faunce de Laune, in an able 
paper piihlisbed a few years ago, as a short-lived and inferior 
grass, foisted upon the farmers by seedsmen because of us cheap- 
ncssand the ea.se with which it germinated and covered the ground. 
Mr. Faunce de Laune ruined rye-grass, liis views being some¬ 
what too precipitately indorsed by the officers of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the seed trade was ruled into unwilling 
oMience. R^e-grass was banished from all mixtures sown by 
truly enterprising and advanced agriculturists, but its use still 
lingered among the less scientific but more practical members of 
the confraternity of farmers. 

In spite of this crusade against rye-grass, many observing and 
scientific agricolturists were in doubt, especially as rye-grass was 
seen to occupy a leadii^ position in all natural pastures, and 
hence its evanescent or short-lived character was doubted. 

Prof. Fream, partly from a desire to test the true value of rye¬ 
grass, but also with a view to investigating the botanical com¬ 
position of good grass-land, put himself in communication with 
a number of experienced agnculturists in England and Ireland, 
and with their co-operation transplanted twenty-five represen¬ 
tative sods, 3 feet long, i foot broad, and 9 inches deep, from as 
many pastures, and planted them side by side in a Im 72 feet 
long and 6 feet wide in the Botanical Garden of the College of 
Agriculture, Downton. This transplantation was accompluhed 
in the winter and spring of 1887-88. 

In the month of July the herbage of each turf was cut, and 
submitted to a quantitative botanical examination, with very 
interesting and surprising results. In the first place, these 
samples of pastures, brought from twelve English and eight 
Irish counties, gave evidence that the preponderance of their 
herbage was composed of two plants, one oeing the maligned 
and tabooed perennial rye-grass {jjolium perenne). and the 
other chief constituent being common white clover {Trifotium 
repens). As each of the twenty-five sods was selected from the 
best grass-land of its district by resident agriculturists^ of well- 
known judgment, the case apprars to be conclusive in 'favour of 
the recently, bat only recently, discarded grass. The actual 
fact it that rye-gross constitutra in the various plots high per¬ 
centages of the total gramineous herbage, as the following 
figures showNo. i turf (Wuinfleet), 75 per cent,; No. 2 turf 
(Tenterden), 90 per cent.; No. 3 turf (Sherborne), 76per cent. ; 
No. 4 turf (Sherborne), 77 per cent. ; No. 5 turf (Somerset), 
82 per cent. ; No. 6 turf (Derbyshire), 18 per cent. ; No. 7 turf 
(Somerset), go per cent. ; No. 8 turf (Tipperary), 66 per cent, j 
No. 10 turf, 78 per cent. ; No. ti turf, 83 per cent. ; No. 12 
turf, 90 per cent It is needless to continue this list, and it 
is sufficient to say that, with very trilling exceptions, them 
important turfs unanimously showed themselves in favour of 
rye-grass; in fact, this species beads the list in 21 out of the 

Similarly, the leguminous herbage was found to contain one 
constituent in paramount abundance—namely, white clover ; 
so that it may be approximately stated that, while the grassy 
herbage was chiefly composed of i^e-grass, the leguminous 
herbage was chiefly composed of while Dutch clover. In one 
case—that of a turf sent by Sir Louis T. Delcomyn, of the Old 
Court, Bradwardine, Herefordshire—rye-grass and white clover 
composed the entire herbage, without the intervention of 
another plant of any kind whatsoever. 

A more crashing piece of evidence against the enemies of 
perennial rye-gross could not well have been produced, and the 
farmer will once more be justified for his slowness in accepting 
the dicta of tome of bis would-b* teachers. The case is of such 
practical importance that we have dealt with it at some length ; 
and it should be added that the percentage botanical composition 
of the gramineous herbage of each turf is given in detail, so 
that the laboar involved must have been very great. 

Prof. Curtis, in a useful paper upon Forestry, deprecates the 
founding of a School of Forestry, hut recommends the formation 
of a representative Board of Examiners in Forestry on the lines 
proposed by Mr. Rogers, of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
Colonel Pearson, to the Select Committee on Forestry. The 
Report on the Form Prize Compedtion it of value for compara¬ 
tive puijkMea chiefly at showing the amounts expended by good 
farmort upon fertilizers and raeding-5tufl&, and the different 
prt^tices obtaining in the locality where the competition took 
j^ce. "Phe remaining papers we cannot at preseot notice 
particularly, hit have indicated their presence. 
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j4 relic of ancient mexico.^^ _ 

“^HE appearance of No. I of the Piabody Museum Papers 
mark* a new departnre in the pablicitions of the Miueum 
of American Archseology and Ethnofogj. Henceforth, Prof. F. 
W. Putnam states, the special papers, hitherto published in con¬ 
nection with the Annual R^rts, will be issued in a separate 
but similar octavo form at irregular intervals, a* the means for 
printing them is obtained. Part I of vol. i. of this new series, 
just received, consists of an interesting and thoughtful historical 
essay on a relic of ancient Mesico entitled " Standard or Head¬ 
dress,” by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, accompanied by three coloured 
plates, A quarto German translation by Dr. A. B. Meyer I 
appeared in the last volume of the Ahhandlungtn uud Beruhte 
aes K. Zoologisehen tsud AsUhrofclogisch-Ethsio^aphischen 
Musetsms su Dresden. It treats mainly of a remarkable piece 
of ancient Mexican feather-work inlaid with gold of the time of 
Montezuma, which was one of the first presents received and 
forwarded by Cortes to the Emp.ror Charles V. It subsequently 
formed part of thefomous Ambros collection of historical armour, 
figuring in various catalogues of that collection as a “Moorish 
hat,”an "Indian apron,’’and a “Mexican head dress, "and is now 

f reserved in the Imperial Natural History Museum of Vienna, 
t was carefully restored by the late Prof. F. von Hochstetter, who 
published in 1884 a description of it as a "banner” or “fan¬ 
shaped standard,” basing this identification chiefly upon the 
resemblance it presented to a "fan-shaped object" depicted ' 
behind the portrait of a Mexican warrior in the “ Bilimek ” 
collection acquired by the Museum in 1878. In the present 
essay Mrs, Nuttall adduces abundant testimony that the feather 
piece in question was a head-dress which formerly presented all 
the attributes of colour, form, and insignia of the war-god 
Huitzilopochtli, the hero-god and totemic divintty of the 
Mexicans. Such head-gear could have been worn only at the 
time of the conquest by Montezuma, " the living representative 
of the god,” as "supreme pontiff and chief warrior” An 
exactly imilar emblematic head-dress, she points out, is depicted 
on the so-called "sacrificial stone” as worn by ^iz-oc, one of 
Montezuma’s predecessors. It is further maintained that the 
painting of the “ Bilimek ” warrior must be regarded as a rebus 
and not as a portrait. The " fan-shaped object ” is the insignia of 
Quetzal feathers, characterizing the high rank of the warrior, who 
was also a priest, and is represented as clad in a human skin. 
The house = eaili, piece of cord = mecatl, and arrowt ■= tlaeoehtl, 
s milarly^icted,yield, together with the Quetzal feather iosign.a 
when decipneced with the aid of the associated complementary 
sign, the phonetic values.: (i) the stmiame Ca/meeahsus ; (*) the 
tiUe Tlaeoehtakatl » lord of the house of arrows or supreme 
war-chief; and (3) the tribal designation QuettalapasueaJl, a 
native of Quetzolapan, a locality near Mexico conquered by the 
Mexicans in 1512. This renders probable the identification of 
the individual as that Calmecahuo, or lord of the (a'mecac, who, 
ns Diaz relates, " fought like a lion on the side of the Spanuurds ” 
at th; battle of Otumoa against his natural foes the Mexicans, 
and was afferwards baptized as Don Antonio, and is cited by 
TxtHlxochitl os the author of a history of TIaxcala, written in 
1548. However this may be, it is esddent that he was a pitkua, 
or head of a large family, as Mrs. Nuttall shows that the beads, 
surmised by Dr. Hoenstetter to be those of "decapitated 
eoemi^,” painted at his feet, are the usual signs for enumerati^ 
individuals, by reference to other Mexican manuscripts extant, in 
which similar heads under a figure are accompanied by the 
Nahnoltl word for gmealogy, and in the case of a manuscript 
dating about i<20, in the potseasion of Mr. Bernard Quariten, 
by the Nahnatl text in SpMishjIettcts = " Tenancacaluin these 
his sons’ heads." In an appendix to this suggestive paper Mrs. 
NattaQ ditenases the complementary signs of the Mexican 
graphic system. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS, 

SMetim. de PAcadtseeU Hs^ October 18S&.—On 

the mftuence aS dirnnal natalfo* in the diseoaxion of the obseiv 
vations of a Lyne, made at dm Washington Observatory, by L. 
Niesten. In these reseseulw^ tridth are somewhat annlopotia to 
his previous obsesvetiooi an f Draacmi* made at Grtenwich, the 
authesT addasat a iraik peoof ii the esdatense of diumal rtutaliien. 
The coafifideat remltingfrenshiedetenw i aa irino mo'ops”, ^viag 
69* east af Farit as thelongltMdN'af the first meridian.—Onanaw 
regiatering process by aaeann of pbotqgrapkyt Iqr Eric GdranL 
In this ingenious sppar«tu% insteM of usi^ the voltak ate si 
the source of the light fidling on the concave mirror whose 


movements have to be recorded, the inventor ei^loys the 
secondary spark supplied by the Ruhmkorff bobbin. This spark 
being pct^ical, owing to the elasticity of tho check-spring of 
ihe bobbin, naturally gives the division of time in equal mtervafi 
intcrifaed on the re^stering curve. In this way the use of all 
special chronographs may he dispensed with. The author has 
applied the method to the study of the variable currents 
supplied by dynamos with alternate currents, and has obtained 
excellent results.—Jean Masius contributes a memoir on the 
genesi* of the placonta in the rabbit, with a view to the elucida¬ 
tion of the difficult questions connected with the origin and 
purpose of various elements present in the fully developed 
placenta, 

RivisiaSciestHJUo-Isedusiriale, NovembeeiS, 1888.—Granular 
snow and the theory of the formation of hai^ by Prof, Ferdinando 
Palagi. The author had a good opportunity of studying the 
phenomenon of granular snow during a heavy snow-storm at 
Teramo on October 20. The grains, about the size of ordinary 
peas, were perfectly dry, falling with a clatter like that of hail, 
which they resembled somewhat in appearance, although evi¬ 
dently formed, not by superimposed layers of ice, hut by 
particles of snow agglomerated under certain atmospheric and 
perhaps electrical conditions. They were relatively light, perfectly 
white and opaque, yieldbg under pressure between the fingers, 
and from their general appearance and the circumstances of their 
formation Prof Palagi roncluded that granular snow is the 
first phase in the formation of hail.—On the ddvelopmeot of 
electricity from the evaporation of marine water under the ex¬ 
clusive action of the solar rays, by Prof. Luigi Palmieri. Some 
recent experiments with the Bohnenberger electroscope are here 
desenbed, which fully confirm the conclusions already arrived 
at forty years ago by the author, and in fact anticipated by 
Volta, regarding the origin of atmospheric electricity from 
aqueous evaporation.—Signor Giuseppe Terrenzi describes some 
remains of the beaver {Castor Lin.) lately discovered in 
the Pliocene formations of the Cfolle dell’ Oro near Temi, 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Linnean Society, December ao, 18S8.—Mr. W. Camithers, 
F. R.S., President, iu the chair.—Prof. R. J. AndersM exbibiteil 
a pbotompb of an apparatus for the micixscope which he bad 
designed, consisting ot a revolving disk with clips, by mean of 
which a number of slides may be successively brought opposite 
the microscope, which is fixed in a horizontal position in front of 
It.—Mr. Clement Reid exhibited fruit of the Hornbeam from 
the pre-glacial forest bed at Pakefield, new Norwich, and not 
pteviousTy recorded as ocenmug in any British deposit.—hit. T 
Christy exhibited a collcctioa received fimm Java of hairs fern 
the base of various ferns, notably Ciiotium Cummisegii, and a 
species, as supposed, of Dicksonsi, used as astypdc, for staunch¬ 
ing blood. Prof. Stewart, in pointiw out that the use of 
similar material for a like purpose in China was well known to 
surgeons, took occasion to explain the natuze of the so-called 
" lamb of Tartary,” on which an instructive little volume hod 
been published by the late Mr. Henry Lee, F.L.S. Mr. D. 
Morris remarked that the use of " lem hairs” was also known 
as a styptic in South America, whence- spedmeBS bad been 
forwarded to the Herbarium at Kew.—A paper wsu than read 
by Mr. D. Morris on the characteristics of plants induded 
under Erythroxyhn Ctsca, Lamarck, with a descripticsz of a new 
variety, which he proposed to name, from its origin, E. now- 
granaiense. He pointed out that the wcU-known eoea-plont 
had been noticed by botanists and traveUtrs for the hat 300 
yean; and thul, although Clnsias was generally rcfsrded as 
earliest writer on it, be bod been antidpated by NichdM Monardcs 
in Ms " Histeria Medicinal,” ptddithcd nt S<^U« hi 1580, and 
translated by Cluahu, who printed it in a cofloensed form fo his 
“Ezoticoram.libridcoem”ini6o5. The pleat waa first described 
as a spades by Lamarck, in the " Encyclopdlia Mcthodiqne ” in 
1786, from spedmcDS brenght by de Jnssteu from Peru. UnlU 
lately the lewea had been used msrdy as a nervous sthnubml, 
like opinm in Chian, and betel in tbs East IndiM •, fast had 

ofikaloid possess^ aoseMbctlG proptrtfos in contacr wdb the 
mucous msmbrane. Tbcec wese seveed dinadc. forma more or 
-Irssdiatiaot; awdafttr deecribiag tbs typical jdaut, Mr. Mbrxis 
pointed oet the cbaracters-bp udticb E. tufo-gtme t i en et m^tbe 
dlstbimatshed. The paper waa a% crMctscd by Me. j, G. Siker, 
Mr. Rolft, and Mr. Thomas Christy.—Mr. Spencer Moore 
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contributed a paper on Apiocystis, which he regarded at a 
Vthoeinea. Tae ciliated form wax dexcribed, and it wa*! shown 
that iu zoospores majr sometimes escape as ccenobia, like a 
degenerate Vtb/aciitea which has exchanged the motile for the 
fixed condition. The sexual cells being zoogametes, its affinity is 
rather with Ptmhrimta than with oogamons Vobmta, The 
paper was criticised by Mr. A. W. Benneu and Prof Marshall 
Ward, who, while testifying to the importance of the inyestiga- 
tioa, exprcitsed the hope that no change would be made in 
classification mtil further examination had been made of some 
of the stages at a critical period of development. Mr. George 
Marray gave his warm support to the views expressed by Mr. 
Moore.—A paper was then read by Mr. G. B. Sowerby em¬ 
bodying descriptions of some new spoda of shells, of whidt 
coloured drawings were exhibited. Amsogst these, the most 
noticeable were an OrtluUuus fiom (he Peruyian Andes, 
Phun/tma (Hong Kong), Amathina (Mauritius), CrassatrUa 
apan), ClavigtUa (Mauritius), and Peclunculus (Australia), 
n interesting discussion followed, in which Prof. Stewart 
and Prof. Mivart took part, upon the coloration of M'oliusca 
being possiUy depeadent upon the colour of their natural 
siuToundingB, or u^n that of the host to which in many instances 
they SKxe found to be attached. 

Oootogical Society, December 19,1888.—W. T. Bianford, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The following communications 
were read :— Trigtmocrimu, a new geirai of Crinoidea from the 
“Weiiser Jura" of Bavaria, with description of new species, 
T. Hratus ; Appendix I. Sudden deviwions from normal sym¬ 
metry in Nwjcnnoidea ; and Appendix II. Manupita testudtn- 
ariut, Schl., sp., by F. A. Bather. This genus is pnoposed on 
t be evidence of two calyces in the British Museum (Matiitnal 
History) *Aioh were found among specimens of Eufemiacrinus 
from Streitbei^. The species of Efgymaerintis, PAyllaeriHus, 
and TrigoMocnuus may be arranged in a series which is ap- 
pswenlly one of evolution. The present genus is, tbmcfore, to 
faeplacM with the Eagesnaorinidhe, atthocgh its ^araeters are 
not those of the family at heretofore d^ned. This is seen 
(rusn (he following diagnons : THftmterimms, gen. nov. Calyx 
roaghly triaapilar or trBobaSe in section. Basals 4, bat one to 
atrophied as to be ahntttt invisible; all fused into a banl ring. 
Pint ladials 4 (the two on either side «f the smallest basal half 
the size of the others, thus naaintsmingthetriai^lar symmetry; 
ail closely united, with each suture-line in a groove. Processes 
of radials well developed, forming spines homologous with the 
petab of Phyllotrinus ; except the adjacent processes of the 
smaller radiaU, which only form a minute ridge. Articular 
surface of radials carved geuly inwards and upwards ; tnuscnlar 
impressions indistinct or absent; no articular ridge ; no eanaV 
^rture. Arms unknown (? represented by fleshy appendages). 
Calycnl cavity contained in first radials ; with small round ventral 
aperture, surrounded by a rim, which is the only relic of a 
muscular attachment. Stem unknown. The two calyces belong 
to the same species, vU. T. hratvs, sp. nov. Cafyw rather more 
eiongate than in the knowm xpedes of Phyllocrinus ; basalt orna¬ 
mented with minute granules ; radlalt onzamented with winiJar 
granules run into curved ridges, which, oxring to their differing 
intensity, gife on imbricatro appearance ; spinet, triangular in 
section, with the base of the triangle directed inwards, the 
aoex outwards, the angles often rounded. The differcntialion 
of Trigonocrinus from the central Eogeniacrlnid has been 
effected on the one band in aecocdance with the princ^iles of 
"Degeneration," “Reversion,” and "Use and Disuse”; 
wWle, on the other hzmd, it exei^ifies certxhi methods of 
change in orMnic forms, which m«y be refierred to the categories 
of (l) sport, (3) hypertrophy and xtroiAy, (3)fnsion and bsioo. 
Thus considered It is of unique wterest among Crinoidea. 
An examination of the voriatioiis in nmmetry presented by the 
Ediinodermaia suggesU the cowduswa that the PentuaeitTus 
type was originalfy evolved froiln another sylrtem, or at least that 
it was selected from among other variadons, that it has sur¬ 
vived, and that it has been kept ttue, as being finest. 
Awiendix I. Sudden deviations fi^ normal syimtet^ in Neo- 
crinoidea. A collection of iastwieet firom prevfeus autWs, xrith 
a few additiens, the whole Bfantcaihiw the bnerpa^ of the 
paper. Af^adix n. On MarS^fiUs ttstuainmriMs, son 
Sealotheim, ro. A synasnany of the genus MarsnyyAa ; it con¬ 
tains hut one known speews, mE sX other nisnes print yield to 
(hie one. Afterthe reading of this paper ftte F reririe nt weieomed 
a new paleeontoiogist to the Society, aud some u ot mn e o ss on -Ae 
sMihers views were offered I9 Dr. f, H. Cm y ane T and Pvot 


Seeley.—On ArchaocyatAus, Billings, and on other genera 
allied thereto, or associated therewith, from the Cambian strata 
of North America, Spain, Sardmia, and Scotland, by Dr. G. J. 
Hindc.—On the Jersey brick day, by Dr. Andcew Dtariop- 
Taxis. 

Aendemy of Sciences, December 31, 1888.—M. Janssen 
in the chair.—Mean elevarion of the continenu and mean 
oceanic depths in relation to geographical latitude, by General 
Alexis de Tillo. Tables are given of the mean elevations and 
depths, in metres, for every zone of 10° of latitude fiom pole 
to equator in the northern and southern hemispheres, based 
OB J. G. Bartholomew’s hypsometric chart of the globe. The 
greatest mean heights and depths are found in the northern 
hemisphere, between 30” and 40“; in the southern, between 10° 
and 30°, which also correspond to the rones of greatest atmo¬ 
spheric action and mean annual pressure. The mean height of 
the dry land and the mean oceanic depth for the globe are found 
to be, respectively, 693 oud 3803 metres.—Observation of 
shooting-stars for the period August 9-11, 1S88, in Italy, by 
Tire F. Denza The results are tabulated of the records taken 
at twenty-nine Italian stations, showing the numbn of meteors 
observed in the --pace of one hour during the periodic showers 
on the nights of August 9, 10, and II, 1888. These results 
differ considerably for the different stations, owing to the varying 
state of the atmosphere, the experience of the obaervem, and 
other causes ; but, on the whole, the roeleoric shower was toler¬ 
ably copious compared with those of previous years.—On the 
volumes of saturated vapours, by M. Ch. Antoine. From the 
general relation eilablished by Zenner between (he pressure 
and volume of aqueous vapour, formulas are here determined 
for the volumes of the vapour rf water, ether, acetone, chloro¬ 
form, chloride of carbon, and sulphide of carbon.—Tropagation 
of the electric current on a telegraph line, by M. Vaseby. 
From a consideration of Sir W. Thomson’s theory of propaga¬ 
tion applied to long submarine lines, it is generally infened mat 
the currents are propagated along the line uritiout eian/r of 
form, their amplitude alone decreasing in geometric progression. 
An knportaut practical consequence of inis result n indicated 
for the working of telegraph unes, and this is stated to be also 
applicable to telephonic messages.—Action of sulphuretted 
hydrogen on the suIpWte of zinc in a neutral or acid aolu- 
tion, by M. H. Baubigny. A current of hydroiulpharic gas 
pawed tbrongb a saturated solution of zinc causes a portion of 
the metal to be precipitated ; but the action is arrested when 
the sohilion become add to a certain point of intensity. This 
statement of Berzelius is correct enough, as thus expresMd, But 
the law deduced from its generalization for nil cases is here 
shown to be false, and completely at variance wirii experienoc, 
eapecially when the solutions are diluted.—Artificial reproduction 
of ebromiferoos iron, by M. Stanislas Meunier. After repeated 
failures, the author has at last succeeded in obtaining this substance 
(chromite) by combming the protoxide of iron obtained from the 
carbonate with the sesquioxide of chromium obtained by the 
reduction of the bichromate of potassn.—A chemical study of the 
Algerian soils, by M. A. Ladnreau. A careful analysis of 
samples from various parts of Algeria shows a general dearth of 
phosphates, which explains the inferior quality of the cereals 
grown m that colony.—Combination of the glycol-alcohulaie of 
soda with glycol, by M. de Forcrand. The author has already 
shown that many alcohoixtes unite with one or more molecules of 
a monatomic alcohol to form more or lets stable crystalline com¬ 
pounds analogous to the acid salts, and to the namerous hydrates 
of the sabs, bases, or acids. Here, he shows further that glycol 
may combine in the tame mn With the glycol-alcobolate eJsoda 
at equal equivaleati.—On the active crystalline substance ex¬ 
tracted from the seeds of the tmooili or hairteu Strophanthus of 
the Gaboon, by M. Amaud. An analysis of this substance, 
used by the Pshonins (Fans) for poisoning their arrow heads, 
shows fts ofimify to the wabsioe of ^eokanthera Waiaio 
frem Somali-fatid, smd the strophanthine of Slrophoftthus Xombi, 
from Seatsmtibia, previonsly described by the author.—Bio- 
Mgical and thcnqpe«tic experiments on cholera, by M. W. 
I..oe«renthal. A scries of experhnents undertaken last year with 
(be cholera bacittn seems to show that salol might be advan- 
tageooriw ad n di ri n ered both as a prqpfaylactic and a therapeutic 
dnite the pntvalcnce of the diolem epidemic.—On a deposit of 
fpoil tames m the Island of SaaQo. ctmtenworaneous xrith the 
Mtanii BBK. by Mz. Fonyth Maior. This find is the result of 
a taiic aeifie esploaitioB of some iriands in the in the year 

tttf, H w pij ww ei mtxem forty speciei of laammals, some of 
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which have been identihed bevond doubt with metnlien of the 
Fikcnni fauna. Amonpt uiem are the Ictitherium (three 
ipedei), a maitodon (Ar. ptnttHn), a rhinoceroa, a hipparion 
(H, meMtemuttum), Sm trymanthttu, and leven antelopes. 
Repreeentativei were alio found of the two famine* of Edentate* 
itilf livinc in the Old World ; a gigantic Ruminant belonmng to 
the giraffe family, but forming a new genus ^,Samelk^nu^|^ 
Mssttri, Major); and an ostrich (Strutkio karatktodorii, Major), 
equal in iiie to the largest members of the Stnlhio camehu 
gmp. 

ButLiN. 

Phyaical Society, November 30, 1888.—Prof Kundt, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. Neesen spoke on a photographic 
method of registering the oscillations of projectile*. The 
conical end of the projectile is hollow, and at the point of it 
there is a small round opening ; a sensitive photographic plate 
is placed in the cavity of the projectile. _ If the latter is now 
fired towards the shining sun, a ray of light must fall oa the 
centre of the seitsilive plate as long as the projectile moves 
horisontally ; any deviation in a vertical or honsontal direction 
must produce an elongated im^e on the piste, and from this 
the deviation of the projectile from its true flight may be 
determined. 1/ the projectile rotates in it* flight a spiral will be 
obtained on the plate. The speaker had made some preliminary 
observations on rotating and vibrating hollow conical balls, and 
exhibited the negatives which he hsd obtained. The rotation 
of projectiles presents great difficulties, inasmuch u in a series 
of expmments the sensitive plate must not participate in the 
rotatory motion. The arrangemenU necessary for securing this 
result were described. Experiments as above described must be 
of the greatest interest in connection with the theory of pro¬ 
jectiles, since np to the present time but little is known of the 
extent of the vertical and horizontal deviation during flight.— 
Prof. Neesen also gave an account of a stroke of lightning whose 
effects he witnes^ while on a journey last summer. The 
lightning struck the centre of the roof or a two-storied house, 
passed (dong externally for a short distance, then made a round 
hole through the wall, and came upon the hook from which a 
mirror was suspended; it then passed over to the glass, fusing it 
at the upper comer, in the middle where the two halviM of the 
glassjoined, and at the lower opposite comer, and finally pused 


are further distinguished lechuically by the fsct that the first 
group Can only be used for dyeing by the help of a mordant, 
whereas the second does not require the use of any mordant. 
Dr. Wcyl first investigated the action of substance* contaiaiog 
one axo^roup—namely, anrantia or imperial-yellow cff commerce 
(hektanitro-diphenylamine); this colouring-matter was non- 
poisonous, and remained *0 after it had become soluble by the 
introduction of the tnipho-gronp (HSOt) into its molecule. In 
the above researches the speaker used fibres of wool or silk, 
either mordanted or not according to the nature of the colouring- 
matter, for the purpose of determining their pretence in the 
fluids and urine from the animal* on whira he wu experimenting, 
dipping the threads into the fluids t he found that the com- 
menci^ coloration of the fibres was the most certain sign of the 
presence of the wriouring-matter. 

Nott .—In Nature for December tj, p. 167, column a, the 
sixth line from the bottom of the page, instead of “ fall ” read 
“riae." 

Amsterdam. 

Royal Academy of Science*, December 29, 18S8.—Mr. 
J. A. C. Oudemans criticized the vdne of the retrogradation of 
the plane of Saturn’s ring, determined by Bessel in 1835, and 
generally adopted also for the plane of the orbits of the inner 
seven satellites of that planet. He remarked that Bessel's valne 
3"'848, being exceeded by its mean error, is not trustworthy. He 
prefers the theoretical value, for which he finds 0"'aS- 
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again through a round hole m the wall below the glass. The y- voi- Coiiepiof &ience^^ri*lU^ 

tin whichTthe latter wu injured by the lightning wu feSSro? p^ .UTjtt ^ 

tdally remarkable, u also wu the way in which the lightning, oner^ _ 


especially remarkable, u also wu the way in which the lightning, 
instead of passing straight along the outride of the wall, made its 
way by one hole to the looking-glass in the room, and then paased 
out again by another similar opening, 

Phytiological Society, December 7, 1888.—Prof, du Bois- 
Reymond, President, in Ute chair,—Prof. Munk continued the 
communication which wu interrupted at the iut meeting of the 
Society, on the physiology of the thyroid. 

December at, 1888.—Prof, du Bois-Reymond, President, 
in the chair.—Dr. Barth gave a detailed description of his 
method of preparing the membranous labyrinth, and ex¬ 
hibited a series of preparations which had been made 1^ 
this method. He intends to study fully the minute anatomy of 
the internal ear with the help of these preparations.—^Dr, Weyl 
gave an account of his researches made with a view to determin¬ 
ing the toxic or harmless action of the colouring-matters derived 
from tar. Inasmuch u the German Statute-book only forbids 
the use of two of these colouring-matters derived from tar u being 
poisonous, the speaker had made a systematic examination of an 
extended series of these colours, including such u might pouibly 
be employed for the coloration of food-materials and might hence 
be a matter of dispute. He first tested the nitroso-and nitro- 
derivatives of benzol and phenol, and found the first to be 
non-poisonous, taking phenyl green u a typical representative. 
The nitro-derivatives which he examined—namely, picric add, 
dinitro-kresol.and Martins’* yellow—he found tobe pouonou*: the 
lulpho-compound* of the la*t-named colouring-matter, of which 
two are now article* of commerce—namely, naphthol-yellow S, 
and brilliant-yellow S—be found to be batmle**. Thi* fatt 
points to a relationship between the chemical constitution and 
physiological action of these bodies. He busied himself further 
with an examination of the azo-colours, of which many hundred 
are used commercially. These fall naturally into two gyoups— 
namely, one in which the colouring substances contain only one 
azo-gtoup, and a second in which they conuin the azo-group 
twice, or OS it may be called the Congo-groun. These group* 
ore diitingaisbed pbysidogkally by the fact that the fint doe* 
not impart any eolonr to the urine, while the second docs; they 
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THE HIS TORY OF MA THEM A TICS. 

A Short Account of the History of Mathematics. By 

W. W. Rouse Ball. (London and New York : 

MacmiUan and Co., 1888.) 

HE quaint words addressed “ to the great variety of 
readers” by the editors of the folio Shakespeare 
of 1623 are equally applicable to the useful compendium 
of mathematical history which is the subject of our re¬ 
view. “ It is now public ; and you will stand for your 
privileges, we know—to read and censure. Do so, but 
buy it first : that doth beat commend a book, the stationer 
says. Then how odd soever your brains be or your wis¬ 
doms, make your licence the same, spare not.” But, as 
goods are usually “ bought by judgment of the eye, not 
uttered by base sale of chapmen’s tongues,” we produce 
our samples in the open market by making a few extracts 
from Mr. Ball’s book. 

In the opening chapter, on Egyptian and Phoenician 
mathematics, we become acquainted with an old Egyp¬ 
tian, “ a priest named Ahmes,” who, “ somewhere between 
the years 1700 B.C. and 1100 n.c.,” wrote, on imperishable 
papyrus, a book entitled “ Directions for Knowing all 
Dark Things,” which “is believed to be itself a copy 
with emendations, of an older treatise of about the time 
3400 B.C." Remembering that this work was written 
certainly five hundred, and probably more than a thous¬ 
and, years before the time of Thales, the first of the 
Greek mathematicians, and founder of the Ionian school. 
It must be regarded as a most remarkable production; 
for Profs. Cantor and Eisenlohr have shown that Ahmes 
had some notion of trigonometry. In his problems on 
pyramids, “Ahmes desires to find the ratio of certain 
lines, which is equivalent to determining the trigonometri¬ 
cal ratios of certain angles. The data and the results given 
agree closely with the measurements of some of the ex¬ 
isting pyramids.” But perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this ancient treatise is the algebraic notation 
employed in it, which our author describes in these 
words:—“ The unknown quantity is always represented 
by the symbol which means a heap; addition is repre¬ 
sented by a pair of legs walking forwards ; subtraction 
by a pair of legs walking backwards, or by a flight of 
arrows ; and equality by the sign /l_." Our own -f- and 
- first appeared in Widman’s " Mercantile Arithmetic” 
(published at Leipzig in 1489): with him (see p. 186, 
Ch. XIL) they “are only abbreviations, and not symbols 
of operation ; he attached little or no importance to them, 
and would no doubt have been amazed if he had been 
told that their introduction was preparing the way for a 
complete revolution of the processes used in algebra.” 
The philosophic conception of the nature of algebra 
(symbolized by the legs walking forwards and backwards; 
a notion closely related to, if not identical with. Sir W. 
R. Hamilton’s definition of algebra as the science of pure 
time) perished with its author; the mere abbreviations 
{+ and —) lived and flourished—but then Widman vyas 
able to print ^'.r book. 

The«first date that can be assigned with absolute pre- 
Vox- XXXIX.—No. 1003. 


cision is that of Thales. “ It is well known that he pre¬ 
dicted a solar eclipse which took place at or about the 
time he foretold : the actual date was May 28, 585 B.C.” 
It marks the real commencement of the history of mathe¬ 
matics ; for the science, now 'revived in Greece, was at 
this time neglected and completely forgotten by the 
Egyptians. When we read that Thales, to the utter 
amazement of the King and all who were present, showed 
them how to find the height of a pyramid, by a simple 
application of the theorem that the sides of equiangular 
triangles are proportionals, we may well wonder why 
Ahmes did not burst his mummy-case and appear in their 
midst with his book opened at the problems on pyramids. 

From the time of Thales to that of Euclid, the know¬ 
ledge of mathematical facts acquired in one generation 
was transmitted to the next, almoft exclusively by means 
of oral tnadition. That such was the case is mainly due 
to the Pythagorean secret Society, " Pythagoras him¬ 
self did not allow the use of text-books, and the assump¬ 
tion of his school was, not only that all their knowledge 
was held in common, and secret from the outside world, 
but that the glory of any fresh discovery must be referred 
back to their founder : thus Hippasus {circ. 470 B.C.) is 
said to have been drowned for violating his oath by pub¬ 
licly boasting that he had added the dodecahedron to 
the number of regular solids enumerated by Pythagoras. 
Gradually, as the Society became more scattered, it was 
found convenient to alter this rule, and treatises contain¬ 
ing the substance of their teaching and doctrines were 
written. The first book of the kind was composed by 
Philolaus ijcirc. 410 B.C.), and we are told that Plato 
contrived to buy a copy of it.” 

Now Anaximander, the immediate successor of Thales- 
as head of the Ionian school, had the honour of teaching 
Pythagoras ; while Eudoxus, Philolaus, and Plato, all 
of them received their mathematical training from 
Archytas of Tarentum, who was one of the most ede- 
brated of the Pythagoreans ; and “ Menaechmus, who 
was a pupil of Plato and Eudoxus,” was alive as late as 
325 B.C., which brings us down to about the time of 
Euclid. Thus the chain of tradition connecting Thales 
with Euclid is complete. Its successive links can be. 
traced in the second and third chapters of the work, 
before us. 

Among the contemporaries of Plato, EudoxuSof Cnidus, 
deserves special notice. His biography is to be found iiv 
Diogenes Laertius, who speaks of him as an astrono¬ 
mer, geometer, physician, and statesman; mentions his. 
great works on astronomy and geometry, and his miner 
treatises on other subjects ; and refers to the fact that 
he discovered curved lines. Modem research has found 
out what the curves of Eudoxus were, though all his 
writings are lost: in our author’s words, " he discussed 
some plane sections of the anchor ring,” among them, 
the curve which ought in future to be named after him,, 
but is “ generally called Bernouilli’s lemniscate.” Thus^ 
Eudoxus (who died in 355 B.c.) anticipated James, 
BemouiUi (d. 1705 A D.) by more than 2000 years ! 

The foundation of Alex.andna by-Ptolemy marks an 
epoch in the history of mathematics. Alexander himself 
^ little more than choose the site, and it was entirely 
dm to Ptolemy that the city did not share the fate of 
at least two others of the same name whose foundation 
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by Alexander is duly recorded by his biographer, Quintus 
Curtius. What Alexandria actually became, is thus briefly 
and graphically described 

“The earliest attempt to found a University, as we 
understand the word, was made at Alexandria. Richly 
endowed, supplied with lecture-rooms, libraries, museums, 
laboratories, gardens, and all the plant and machinery 
that ingenuity could suggest, it became at once the intel¬ 
lectual metropolis of the Greek race, and remained so 
for a thousand years. It was particularly fortunate in 
producing, within the first century of its existence, three 
of the greatest mathematicians of antiquity—Euclid, 
Archimedes, and Apollonius. They laid down the lines 
on which mathematics were subsequently studied, and, 
largely owing to their influence, the history of mathe¬ 
matics centres more or less round that of Alexandria, 
until the destruction of the city by the Arabs in 641 
A.D.” 

It would occupy too much space to discuss, or even to 
enumerate, the writings of the Alexandrian mathema¬ 
ticians. The most precious relics they have left behind 
them are: the greater part of the numerous works of 
Euclid, many of the writings of Archimedes, the “ Conics” 
of Apollonius, the “ Almagest ” of Ptolemy, the “ Mathe¬ 
matical Collections” of Pappus, and the “Arithmetic,” or, 
rather, the “ Algebra,” of Diophantus. These and other 
valuable pieces of work, which, like them, have reached 
us in a more or less mutilated condition, are reviewed 
in the fourth and fifth chapters of Mr. Ball’s “History,” 
in which the best editions of these classical authors 
are mentioned, and other sources of information con¬ 
cerning them are referred to. We owe the preservation 
of most of them to the Greek refugees at Constantinople, 
as will be seen from the following quotation :— 

“ After the capture of Alexandria by the Mohamme¬ 
dans, the majority of the philosophers, who had previously 
been teaching there, mi^ated to Constantinople, which 
then became the centre of Greek learning in the East, 
and remained so for 900 years. But, though its history 
covers such an immense interval of time, it is utterly 
Ijarren of any scientific interest; and its chief merit is 
that It preserved for us the works of the different Greek 
schools. The revelation of these works to the West in 
the fifteenth century was one of the most important 
sources of the stream of modern European thought, and 
the history of the school may be summed up by saying 
that it played the part of a conduit-pipe in conveying to 
us the results of an earlier and brighter age.” 

Before the fall of Constantinople in 1453, which is alluded 
to in the above extract, such mathematics as were known 
in Western Europe were derived from Arabian sources. 

The history of Arab mathematics and their introduc¬ 
tion into Europe forms the subject-matter of the ninth 
and tenth chapters of Mr. Ball’s book. The first of these 
excellent chapters tells us, in the beginning, how the 
Arabs, by their intercourse with Constantinople and 
India, in the reign of Al Mamun, the successor of the re¬ 
nowned Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, acquired a knowledge 
of the principal Greek and Hindu authors ; it then gives 
an account of the works of the three chief Hindu mathe¬ 
maticians, Arya-Bhatta, Brahmagupta, and Bhaskara; 
and finishes with an analysis of the great treatise of Alka- 
rismi, the first Arab mathematician, and an enumeration' 
of the works of (he most prominent among his successors 


from Tabit-ibn-Korra down to Alhazen and Abd-el-gehl. 
The account of Bhaskara is very much fuller than that 
given by M. Maximilien Marie in his “ Histoire des 
Sciences Mathdinatiques et Physiques ” (twelve vols. 8vo, 
1883-88), and in other parts of the chapter some very 
interesting facts are mentioned, which we do not find 
noticed by M. Marie. Among these we may instance 
the solution of the cubic by Tabit-ibn-Korra, about 650 
years before the time of Tart^lia, and, what is even 
more remarkable, the enunciation by Alkhodjandi of the 
proposition that the sum of two cubes can never be a 
cube. 

The next chapter begins with the introduction, of 
mathematics into Europe by the Moorish conquerors 
of Spain in the eighth century ; shows how the Christians 
gained from them some knowledge of Arab science in 
the twelfth century, and, before the end of the thirteenth, 
were in possession of “ copies of Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius, Ptolemy, and some of the Arab works on 
algebra ”; and brings the history of European mathe¬ 
matics down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 
During this long interval there lived only two great 
mathematicians in all Christendom, both of whom be¬ 
longed to the thirteenth century. One was the famous 
Roger Bacon ; the other, Leonardo Eibonacci, of Pisa, 
was the earliest European writer on algebra that we are 
acquainted with. Their biographies, though concisely 
written, necessarily occupy a large portion of the chapter. 

The three following chapters contain the history of 
mathematics fro 11 the invention of printing to the year 
1637, when the “ G^omdtrie ” of Descartes made its 
appearance. In this brief space of time, barely three- 
quarters of a century, owing to the labours of Pacioli, 
Recorde, Stifel, Tartaglia, Cardan, Ferrari, Bombelli, 
Vieta, Harriot, Oughtred, Stevinus, and others, vast im¬ 
provements in algebra had been effected j trigonometrical 
and logarithmic tables had been brought to a high state 
of perfection by Regiomontanus, Rheticus, Napier, and 
Briggs; Desargues bad invented the modem projective 
geometry ; while, in astronomy, Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo had replaced the old Ptolemaic system by a still 
older one (propounded by the Pythagoreans), which was 
now, for the first time, established on a firm basis. 

Our author, as he tells us in the preface, has “ usually 
omitted all reference to practical astronomers, unless 
there is some mathematical interest in the theories they 
proposed,” and, accordingly, the name of Tycho Brahe 
does not figure in the above list. It would be better, in 
our opinion, to treat Copernicus in the same manner, rather 
than to do him the injustice of speaking of “ his conjecture 
that the earth and planets revolved round the sun.” Grant¬ 
ing that “ be advocated it only on the ground that it gave 
a simple explanation of natural phenomena,” we would 
ask what other, or what better, proof, could he have of it ? 
It should be borne in mind that (Copernicus spent the 
best years of his life in testing his “ conjecture ” by ob¬ 
servations, and that nothing short of a firm conviction of 
its truth could possibly have induced him to publish it 
in the face of the fierce opposition which he well knew 
it would provoke. 

With this exception, the short sketches of the lives and 
writings of all the mathematicians we have named are 
well drawn, and convey a clear Idea of the importance of 
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their work, and of the amount contributed by each of 
them to the advancement of the science. 

The remaining portion—about half—of the book is 
divided into six chapters (numbered XIV. to XIX. inclu¬ 
sive), in which the history of modem mathematics is briefly | 
considered. These are so full of great discoveries and 
illustrious names that they must be read to be appreciated. 
We can only, in the limited space at our disposal, quote 
their titles and add some remarks. 

Chapter XIV. "Features of Modern Mathematics.” 
In this chapter, which is a sort of summary of the other 
five, we read that “ five distinct stages in the history of this 
period can be discerned.” Turning to the table of con¬ 
tents, we find the five stages thus described : (i) “ inven¬ 
tion of analytical geometry and the method of indivisibles,” 
(2) “ invention of the calculus,” (3) “ development of mech¬ 
anics,” (4) “ application of mathematics to physics,” (5) 

“ recent development of pure mathematics.’’ The mere 


It forms a fitting sequel to the tale told in the preceding 
chapter of the celebrated controversy between Newton 
and Leibnitz. 

The present chapter is in three sections : (i) “ Leibnitz 
and the Hernouillis," (2) " The Development of Analysis 
on the Continent,” (3) “The English Mathematicians of 
the Eighteenth Century.” The two greatest French 
names in the chapter are those of Clairaut and D’Alem¬ 
bert ; the two greatest English ones, those of Taylor and 
Maclaurin. Matthew Stewart succeeded Maclaurin as 
Professor at Edinburgh, and was “ almost the only other 
llntish writer of any marked eminence in pure mathe¬ 
matics during the eighteenth century.” After recounting 
his chief works, our author proceeds to say ;— 

“ These prove him to have been a mathematician of 
great natural power, but, unfortunately, he followed the 
fashion set by Newton and Maclaurin, and confined 
himself to geometrical methods.” 


remark that each of these might be made the title of a 
bulky volume, will show at once the enormous extent and 
importance of modern mathematics. 

Chapter XV. “ History of Mathematics from Des¬ 
cartes to Huygens.” The principal names in this chapter 
are Descartes, Cavalieri, Pascal, W.-Ulis, Fermat, Barrow, 
and Huygens. In many of their writings may be found 
the germs of those ideas which have since been developed 
in the infinitesimal calculus. Especially would we men¬ 
tion Cavalieri’s method of indivisibles, of which our in¬ 
tegral calculus is the modified descendant, and Barrow’s 
method of drawing tangents to curves, substantially the 
same as that given at the beginning of any modern differ¬ 
ential calculus. Full explanations of both methods may 
be found in the present chapter. 

The history of modern mathematics dates from the 
publication of the " Gdomdtrie ’ of Descartes, and we 
wish to call attention to a bibliographical point connected 
with it. M. Marie (“ Histoire,” &c., t. iv. p. 2o) speaks 
of "quatre trait^s separ^s : ' Le Discours de la Mdthode,’ 
‘ La Dioptrique,’ ‘ Les Mdtdores,’ et ‘ La G^omi‘trie,’ ” all 
of them published in 1637 ; Mr. Ball (p. 241) says that 
“ Descartes’s researches in geometry are given in the 


1 This sentence gives the history, in epitome, of the decline 
and fall of British mathematics in the last century, 
i Chapter XVllI. “Lagrange, Laplace, and their Con- 
I temporaries.” There are four sections . (i) “The Deve- 
^ lopment of Analysis and Mechanics,” (2) “The Creation 
. of Modern Geometry,” (3) “ The Development of Mathe- 
: matical Physics,” (4) “ The Introduction of Analysis into 
1 England.” The greatest foreign name in this chapter 
I (we single it out from a number of others) is that 
! of Euler; the greatest English one is possibly that of 
Thomas Simpson, who seems to be rather harshly treated 
by being allotted only three lines in a footnote, when 
i others of less ability are noticed in the text. 

I In Section 4 we read : “ The introduction of the nota- 
, tion of the diflerential calculus into England was due to- 
threc undergraduates at Cambridge—Babbage, Peacock, 
r and Herschel—to whom a word or two may be devoted.” 

! Doubtless the success of the movement was largely dwe ■ 
I to their efforts, but the initiative w.as taken by Wood- 
I house in 1803 (see J. VV. L. Glaisher on the “Tripos,” 

I Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. xviii. p. 18). The name of 
Woodhou-.e is surely as deserving of mention as the other 
I three. 


third section of the ‘ Discours.’” We cannot positively 
say which is correct, but our impression is that we have 
seen a copy of the separately-published “Grfomdtrie.” 
The point is of small importance, but it should be cleared 
up in subsequent editions. 

Chapter XVI. “The Life and Works of Newton.” 
There are two sections—one devoted to the life, the other 
to an analysis of the works, of our English Archimedes; 
hi* three capital discoveries—fluxions, the decomposition 
of light, and universal gravitation—will occur to most of 
our readers. Most of the well-known facts relating to 
Newton’s private and public life are mentioned in this 
chapter, together with some others that have only recently 
come to light. 

Chapter XVI I, "Leibnitz and the Mathematicians of 
the First Half of the Eighteenth Century." The following 
sentence occurs in the opening paragraph :— 

" Modem analysis is, however, derived directly from 
the works of Leibnitz and the elder Bemouillis; and 
it is immaterial to tis whether the fundamental ideas 
of it were obtained by them from Newton, or discovered 
tndependcnily.” i 


Chapter XIX. “ Recent Times.” The author begins 
with a long list of names well known in the mathematical 
world. This list, however, “ is not and does not pretencL 
to be exhaustive.” He then classifies the writers he has. 
enumerated “ acccrding to the subjects in connection with 
which they are best known, arranging the latter in the 
following order; elliptic and Abelian functions, theory of 
numbers, higher algebra, modern geometry, analytical 
geometry, analysis, astronomy, and physics.” 

The section on the theory of numbers is, in our opinion, 
the best. It contains biographies of Gauss and the late 
Prof. Smith (about four pages being allotted to each), 
and mentions the researches of C.iuchy, Liouville, 
Eisenstein, Rummer, Kronecker, Hcrmite, Dedekind, 
and Tchebycheff. 

We may now say with old Martial— 

" Obe jam satis est, ohe libelle • 

Jam pirvenimus usque ad unibiUces,” 

But we have yet to record the impression left by the 
perusal of the entire work. The nwst desirable thing in 
a book of reference is that the reader should be enabled 
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to find his way readily to any part of it In the one 
before us this want is met by an admirable index, and an 
equally complete table of contents, and by the liberal use 
of clarendon type in the body of the book. The printing 
is clear and generally correct, but we notice the following 
errata 

P. X. line 8 from top, for “1885-1888” read “1883-1888.” 

P. no, in the heading of Chapter VI., for “641-1543" 
read “ 641-1453.” 

P. 168, line 4 from bottom, for “Act iv. sc. 3 "read 
‘SAct iv. sc. a.” 

P. 358, line 8 from bottom, for “ 1728 ” read “ 1738.” 

All the salient points of mathematical history are given, 
and many of the results of recent antiquarian research ; 
but it must not be imagined that the book is at all dry. 
On the contrary, the biographical sketches frequently 
contain amusing anecdotes, many of the theorems men¬ 
tioned are very clearly explained, so as to bring them 
within the grasp of those who are only acquainted with 
elementary mathematics, and there is a very interesting 
account (in a footnote) of the early-history of the Uni¬ 
versities of Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge. For those 
who wish to study mathematical history in detail there is 
a long list of authorities at the beginning, and many 
references to other works are made in different parts of 
the book. We would suggest that in future editions 
reference should be made to “ Les Fondateurs de 
1’Astronomic Moderne Copern ic—Tycho Brahd, Kdpler, 
Galilde, Newton,” by Joseph Bertrand (8vo, Paris, n.d.), 
and to the article “ Viga Gaiiita ” in the “ Penny Cyclo- 
psedia ” (which contains the opinions of Colebrookc, the 
translator of the “ Lilavati,” &c , on many points connected 
with Hindu mathematics). 

Finally, we would suggest that the following motto 
should be printed on the title-page of the second 
edition 

“Habetis originis ac progressionis mathematics his- 
toriain brevem. Ex qua mathescos antiquitas, praestantia, 
ac dignitas apparct.” 

The quotation is taken from the concluding paragraph 
of the “ Historica Narratio ” prefixed to Andrew Tacquet’s 
“Euclid” (2nd ed., by Whiston, 1710). It describes 
perfectly the contents of the present treatise. 

Mr. Ball promises us a supplementary volume contain¬ 
ing a list of mathematicians and their works, which is to 
be as complete as possible. It will be a most import¬ 
ant contribution to mathematical bibliography, and we 
sincerely hope that the reception that this volume meets 
■with vrill encourage him to write the supplement. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
The Building of the British Isles ; a Study in Geo¬ 
graphical Evolution. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 
F.G.S. (London; George Bell and Sons, 1888.) 

T is now thirty-three years since Godwin-Austen, in 
a paper which glowi with the instinctive perception 
ghat is one of the marks of genius, suggested to geolo¬ 
gists an application of their science which lifts it out of 
the region of technicalities, gives it a human interest, and 
attracts all those who care to follow the long chain of 


events of which the present state of things is the outcome. 
It was an attempt to go back to Mesozoic and Palxozoic 
days, and mark out the main outlines of the physical 
geography of Great Britain and the adjoining parts of 
Europe during those epochs. To enable its conclusions 
to be more easily grasped, the paper was accompanied by 
a map, almost bewildering in its complexity and some¬ 
what hazy in its outlines, but full of the masteriy gener¬ 
alization that marshals into one compact body a crowd 
of isolated facts, and of the intuition that foresees the 
complete meaning of imperfectly ascertained data. 

Many a geologist has since been tempted to try his 
hand at similar tasks, but few have mustered courage, 
when it came to the point, to embody their conclusions in 
a map. And no wonder : everyone who has speculated in 
this direction knows how easy it is to clothe bis conceptions 
in words, and soon finds out how hard verbal descriptions 
of physical geography are to follow. So he becomes 
keenly alive to the fact that, if he wishes to be listened 
to, he must make the road easy by presenting his restora¬ 
tions to the eye in the pictoral form of a map. But if 
he be haunted by any sense of accuracy, and any horror 
of vagueness and hasty reasoning, he finds himself beset 
on all sides, when he begins to plot out his map, with 
uncertainties and hesitations that give him pause. It 
may be easy to say that land lay on this side and sea on 
that, but when a coast-line is actually to be laid down, 
though it may be possible to fix the limits between which 
it must lie, these limits are often so wide apart that the 
feeling of uncertainty as to the, actual position of the 
boundary becomes unbearable, and the prospect of making 
a map that shall be even approximately accurate grows 
hopeless. Worse still is it—and this not unfrequently 
happens—when there are not even bounding limits, and 
the coast-lines can be no better than such guess-work 
as rashness delights in and the logical temperament 
abhors. 

But even those who realize most clearly the difficulties 
of the task of making maps which show the distribution 
of land and sea during past geological epochs, welcome 
with keen delight attempts, such as those in the book 
before us, which are made in the right spirit; and it would 
ill become me to carp at the author’s restorations, even 
were they less satisfactory than is the case, for I believe 
that, in noticing a former wqrk of his, I ventured to take 
him to task for not having appended maps to his verbal 
descriptions of the old physical geogp-aphy of our islands. 

Mr. Jukes-Browne has explained, in the introduction, 
the principles which have been his guide ; and the words 
with which he concludes his opening remarks show how 
fully he is aware of the difficulties that attend the tosk 
he has undertaken, and how much uncertainty hangs over 
many of his results. Even where we cannot agree with 
him, we feel sure that he has never been hasty and 
has spared no pains to arrive at tlie most probable 
conclusions. 

• With commendable caution no attempts are made to 
depict on a map the physical geography of Archxan and 
Cambrian times ; but preference is given to Prof. Hull’s 
conjecture that the great mass of Cambrian land “ lay to 
the north-west of Europe, and occupied a large part of 
what is now the North Atlantic Ocean.” The words 
“ large part ” are vague, but a partiality for filling up the 
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Atlantic on slight provocation is, I fear, rife among us, 
and ought not to be encouraged. 

The Ordovician and Silurian maps are probably as 
near approximations as the present state of our knowledge 
allows—maybe as we shall ever attain to. In the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone map, the Old Red of South Wales is 
represented as having been formed in a bay of the Devo¬ 
nian sea. Thii view does get over some difficulties. If 
we suppose k formed in a fresh-water lake, we must 
admit that the barrier separating the lake from the Devo¬ 
nian sea was narrow, and, as our author remarks, there 
is no independent evidence for the existence of such a 
barrier. The absence, as far as we know, of any m.'irine 
fossils tells the other way, but the district is yet geologic¬ 
ally almost a terra incognita, and we must wait before 
the question can be settled. In the same way it must 
be confessed that it is hard to see on what grounds the 
Glengariff Grits are classed as marine ; but here again 
the “ retort courteous ” might be, “ What reason have you 
for thinking them fresh-water deposits?” It is too large 
a question to go into here. 

The Carboniferous map I turned to with the greatest 
curiosity, for it so happens that years ago I was rash 
enough to try my hand at a similar production. The 
thing has thrust itself upon me many times since, and 
each time I have seen something in it that dissatisfied 
me, and it has been touched up and tinkered till now I 
hardly recognise my own child; and till I know my own 
mind, it would be hardly fair, even supposing it possible, 
to attack another man for differing from me. Really, the 
two maps have more in common than appears at first 
sight; and on some points of fundamental importance— 
the land-locked character of the Carboniferous sea for in¬ 
stance—Mr. Jukes-Browne and I are in complete accord. 
I should not have ventured on this bit of personal re¬ 
miniscence, if it had not been that it seemed to me that 
it may possibly be typical. Put a number of equally 
qualified men to construct one of these geographical 
restorations, and the result will probably be this: there 
will be some few points on which all must agree ; but the 
data for settling details will be so vague, that no two 
maps will be alike in their minor points. Even if this be 
so, it by no means proves the work to be unprofitable ; 
but it is as well to bear this in mind when comparing two 
independent restorations. 

Space will not allow of detailed criticism of the series 
of maps with which the book is lavishly illustrated ; but 
all readers will gratefully thank the author for the pains 
he has taken to render such effectual help to them in 
following his reasoning. Every chapter bears the mark 
of patient and conscientious work; and though in a 
book of this size no more than an abridged and concise 
statement of many of its facts can find a place, its sug¬ 
gestiveness will insensibly lead the real student to the 
original papers of which it is an epitome, and open for 
him a wide field of reading. 

The chapter on the Pleistocene epoch is one on which 
the author has evidently spent much pains, but it seems 
to me the least satisfactory in the book. With much 
that he says I heartily agree. I cannot help feeling that 
some of our most eminent glacialists have ridden their 
theories rather hard. That the Scotch Till is a moraine 


profonde seems to me the only hypothesis yet put forward 
which gives anything like a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of that deposit ; but I am not prepared to admit a 
like origin for all the so-called Boulder-clays: most of 
those who have studied on the ground in detail the 
Boulder-clays of the plains of Lancashire and Cheshire 
have come to the conclusion -that they are submarine, and 
that their boulders have been supplied by floating ice- 
Some of the objections which Mr. Jukes-Browne urges 
against the ground-moraine theory, however, do not seem 
to me serious. He cannot understand how it is that an 
ice-sheet could groove and polish the rocks and form a 
ground-moraine at the same time. There are many ways 
out of the difficulty. Ice-scratching is most conspicuous 
on high ground and steep slopes, where there is little or no 
Till. It is true that it is far from uncommon on lower and 
flatter ground, where it is covered and indeed preserved by a 
coating of Till. Here it may be the first work of the ice- 
sheet before much debris had been dragged down from the 
hill country ; but we must also bear in mind the probable 
character of a ground-moraine : packed closely by the 
weight of the ice above and frozen hard, it would be very 
different from the imperfectly consolidated mass we see 
now: rather it would act as a solid whole, and, as it was 
dragged along, would be quite capable of effecting a large 
amount of .abrasion. The alternative which is suggested 
involves the floating of the ice-sheets bodily over wide 
extents of sea ; but, as far as we know, ice-sheets do not 
float as a whole when they push their way out to sea, they 
break up into icebergs. We may picture to ourselves the 
probable action of an ice-shcet somewhat after this fashion- 
While descending slopes even moderately steep, it would 
push before it and drag beneath it any loose dJbris that it 
found ready made to its hand or that it had itself torn oflT 
the surface. But here its motive power would be sufficient 
to carry with it all the loose matter ; consequently here 
no Till would be formed, unless the sheet happened to 
encounter a gorge in its path. In such a case the stones 
and dirt would be driven into the hollow till they filled 
it up, and the ice would then ride over it. When the ice- 
shcet reached flatter ground, its dragging power would be 
seriously diminished. it would probably at first heap up^ 
the debris into a mound or ridge m front of it: this 
mound after a time it would override, and flatten and 
sprc.ad out its materials ; by a continuance of the pro¬ 
cess a sheet of Till would be spread over the lowlands. 
Of course here too any valley that lay athwart the path of 
the ice would be filled up. Thus would be pr^uced 
exactly the distribution of the Till which occuis: in the 
hill-country little or none except as filling in valleys ; over 
the plains a broadsheet, and great thicknesses in the valleys 
of the low country. So that when our author states that 
Prof. James Geikie’s views might be accepted “if the 
Boulder-clay was found to fill m lake-like hollows,” he is 
desenbing very nearly an essential feature in the actual 
manner of its occurrence. 

Having now discharged the functions of the critic, 
and pointed out what appear to me some weak points, I 
will only add that if I seem to have been scant of praise, 
it is because there was no need. The book recommends 
itself. 

A. H. Green. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Ch’ilisaiion of Sweden in Heathen Times. By Oscar 

Montelius, Ph.D. Translated from the Second Swedish 

Edition, by the Rev. F. H. Woods, B.D. (London : 

Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 

Evervonk who knows anything of archmology is aware 
that a book on the subject by Dr. Montelius is sure to 
be worth reading. The work translated by Mr. Woods 
ranks among the best existing summaries of the anti¬ 
quities of particular countries. The .luthor begins with 
the .Stone age, and passes on, through the Bronze 
period, to the various stages of the Iron era. For some 
reasons it might perhaps have been better if he had re¬ 
versed the order, taking first a group of antiquities the 
date of which can be approximately fixed, and working 
his way back to more remote times. This plan has been 
adopted, with excellent results, by Mr. Anderson, in his 
study of Scottish antiquities, and by Dr Lindenschmidt 
in the work he is writing on the antiquities of Germany. 
The method chosen by Dr. Montelius is, however,favour¬ 
able to cleir. popular exposition, and he has made 
excellent use of the opportunities it h.as provided for him 
in this diiettion. He has a dread of far-fetched, fanciful 
explanations, and, at every staije of the story he has to 
tell, is careful to show that his statements arc in strict 
accordance with facts. His account of the Bronze age is 
particularly interesting, but all that is essential to the 
comprehension of the remains of the Stone and Iron ages 
in Sweden he also presents with rein.irkable conciseness 
and lucidity. The second .Swedish edition, of which the 
present volume is a translation, was published in 1878. 
Many additions were made by the author to a German 
translation, which appeared in 1885 ; and these additions, 
with others specially provided for the English rendering, 
have been mcornorated by Mr. Woods in his interesting 
volume. Ml. Woods has done full justice to the original 
by his vigorous and lucid style, and the notes he has 
added—especially those relating to the “ Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale,” edited by Dr. Vigfusson and Mr. F. York 
Powell—will be welcome to all serious students of 
archaeology. The work, we may add, is well printed, 
and iJie value of the text is greatly increased by a large 
number of admirable illustrations. 

The “ Indispensable ” Hand-book to the Optical Lantern. 

Compiled and Edited by W. D. Welford and Henry 

Sturmey. (London: Iliffe and Son, 1888.) 

This is mainly a catalogue of lanterns, accessories, and 
slides, one section of the book being devoted to each. 
Each section commences with brief general remarks, and 
is followed by a price list of the various pieces of ap¬ 
paratus concerned, as manufactured by dilTerent firms. 
The details of each piece of apparatus are described, and 
in some cases special remarks are made. All the im¬ 
portant makers are represented, and their full addresses 
are given. 

The classified descriptive catalogue of the various sets 
of slides in the market will perhaps be the most useful 
part of the book, seeing that the possessor of a lantern 
is likely to be most interested in determining what he 
shall exhibit. This catalogue is such that one can im¬ 
mediately ascertain full particulars relating to any set of 
slides, without waiting to see them before purchasing. 

The illustrations which crowd the book are of a very 
high class, notwithstanding the fact that most of them 
are used for advertising purposes by the firms whose 
productions they represent. 

To anyone about to purchase a lantern, or anything 
concerned with one, the Book is fully entitled to its claim 
to be indispensable. We can further confidently say that 
it will interest and prove useful to each one of the ever- 
increasing number of persons who use the lantern either 
for purposes of instruction or entertainment. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\The Editor dots not hold himself rtspontiblt for opinions 
txprtsstd bp his correspondents. Neither can he tsnder- 
tAe to return, or to correspond with the writers of, 
rejected manuscripts intended for this or any ether part 
of Nature. No notice is tAen of anonymous commum- 

Alpine Haze. 

tluESTioNs of nomenclature are of some importance, and of 
some difficulty, in subjects not thoroughly investigated. M. 
Antoine d'Abbadie's last letter (Nature, January 10, p. 247) 
11 so interesting, and. from the linguistic and bibliographical 
points of view, so cxh.austive, that it is with reluct.-ince that I 
point out why my opinion slightly differs from his on nomen¬ 
clature, having already indicated a difference of opinion as to 
the physical n.iturc of the phenomenon itself. I gave, as a 
matter of course as well as of coiirlcsy, the title of “ Alpine 
Hare” to my last communication, out of deference to Prof 
Tyndall, and shall continue to do so until I know Prof. Tyndall’s 
final opinion, but deference to the highest authority cannot alter 
my b;licf that this title is mil a fortunate one—a belief c mfirmed 
by Antoine d’Abbadie’s own evidence L'ldolTs definition is 
good, but what I rerpiircd was a simple English term for the 
(ISC of non-scientific observers, and of some careful scientific 
observers like Dr Burder “Dry haze" (together with the 
siiccific term, of which it is the translation) begs a more serious 
question ilian is begged by “dust haze." 

I am also inclineii to think that the un-scienti fic English “ dry 
haze" may be iinfortunaiely applied to the ordinary haze of 
comparatively dry weallicr which Di. Burder descrilies. There 
IS, I suppose, litile doulit (hat this Utter common haze is com¬ 
posed prmci|>ally of water particles (usually with some admixture 
of smoke and dust), paic all the hygrometers in the world. It 
docs not differ from mist, and does not differ from fog, except 
in amount W. Clement Ley. 


A Rennarkab'e Rime. 

Durint; cold fogs the accumulation of Ice on the branches of 
trees rlue to the c.intact of water particlifs with solid substances, 
frequently causes damage to umber in the Continental forests : 
not often, I think, in this country. No snow has fallen here 
until to-day since October 2, 1888, but anticyclonic frost has 
been on several occasions accompanied by fogs of unusual 
density. During the frost of lost week, ice-crystals of about 2 
inches in length, at first very hard and adhesive, were formed 
on the windward (south-south-west) side of all exposed obj’ects, 
but particularly on metal, even at no greater height than 3 or 
4 feet above the earth’s surface. This is a common sight on 
the higher hills even m the British Isles, but at this altitude 
(460 feet above mean tea-level) appears to lie rare. The result 
has been great injury to limber, and a great " wind-fall,’’ without 
much wind, to the tenant-farmers. Of deciduous trees, the aih 
seems to have suffered the most, while little damage, so far os I 
have observed, has been received by the ornamental conifers 
which usually suffer so much from snow. It is impossible to 
estimate, with much ajiproach to accurn^, the amount of moisture 
drawn from the atmosphere in this rime, but during the thaw 
we measured 4J inches of ice-crystals on the ground on the 
lecwaid side of a rather spire elm tree 39 feet in height, while 
the bou’hs above this surface, on the leeward side, still 
letained their exoiiisite robe of rime. Annie Ley. 

Ashby Parva, Lullerworih, January la. 


Maas and Inertia. 

Mb. Worthington is rather unkind in (laming the chemists 
for jierhaps somewhat pedantically doing that which is right, 
while he encourages his new friends the engineers in continuing 
to do that which is wrong. 

1 f he could point to a handy and permanent force, independent 
both of age and position, which could l>e boxed up in small com¬ 
pass anri handed down to posterity with perfect security against 
alteralion, and with complete certoiniv of precise accuracy in 
Auckland, or wherever tho future capital of the race may be, 
there might be something to say for his proposal to adopt lorce 
ns one of the fundamental units instead of miss. Otherwise, 
there is practically nothing 10 be said for it. 
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Mr. Worthington speaks as if we were anxious to do away 
with a ttudent’s familiniiiy with force as a push or a pull. This 
shows that he does not appreciate our position. 

I even venture to asseit that in what he says concerning mass 
and inertia he it not so absolutely clear in his own mind as it is 
desirable for a reformer to be. May I suggest to him that the 
“inertia’’ or “ inertia reaction" of n lump or mass of matter— 
that which is measured in an experiment, and the only thing 
that ean be measured in an inertia experiment—is ; and 

that the coefficient of the otherwi'c measurable kinematic factor 
m this quantity is properly called “the coefficient of inei 
but is, for brevity, styled “ mass,” and is taken .as a measu _ 
the quantity of matter in the body, because, experimentally, it 
IS found to be absolutely unalterable by every physical and 
chemical process except those which change the amount of 
matter in the lump. Fancy making our standard of quantity of 
matter depend upon the approximately determined gravitative 
attraction of some arbitrarily selected planet at some arbitrarily 
selected spot ne.ir its present surface ! 

Sometimes, indeed, m is briefly called merely “ inertia,’ 
as the coefficient ^ in Ohm’s law is for brevity styled 
‘'resistance'’; but the full names of these quantities 
“coefficient of inertia” and “coefficient of resistance,” 
respectively, In the case of friction the full name is usually 
given. With junior students it is clearest to give the full names 
in every case ; just ns it is much clearer with them to avoid the 
misleading abbreviation specific heat, and to use the full phrase 
specific capacity for heat. OuvkR J. Lodcl. 

Liverpool, January 14. 


A Hare at Sea. 

Among the notes published in Nature for December 27, 
1888, is an account of a hare swimming across a river; perhaps 
the following account of h hare taking to the aia may be of 
interest. In Octolier 1887, I was a member of a shooting parly 
staying near Auchencairn on tlie Kirkcudbrightshire coast, 
where for miles the waves of the Solway beat on red sandstone 
cliffs, broken here and (here by small bays, where the burns run 
down to the sea through little glens. One day I had left the 
others and was standing among the seaweed-covered boulders of 
such a bay, when the sounds of a course reached me from a hill¬ 
side a quarter of a mile or more away, and presently 1 saw hare 
and greyhounds coiring down to the shore ; tlicy ran close past 
where I was standing, and then to my astonishment the hare 
deliberately entered the water and swam out to sea. 

I could not persuade the greyhounds to follow, though one 
was so clo^e that, if she had done so at once, she could have 
caught the hare without swimming, as the latter was out of her 
depth directly and swam very slowly. The .sun was shining very 
bright on the water, and it soon became very difficult to keep the 
hare in sight, as her head only showed now and then on the lop 
of a wave, and about n hundred yards from shore I saw her for 
the hut time, though I stayed about the place a long while. 

This hare was perhaps hard pressed, still 1 could see no reason 
why she should not have run along the shore to the march 
dyke, which was close to, and where she would probably have 
made good her escape. W. J. Heaumont. 

Sandiway, Northwich, January JJ. 


THE ARTlFfCIAL REPRODUCTION OF 
VOLCANIC ROCKS} 


^^RIGINALLY, the study of the crust of the earth 
was purely utilitirian: it seems to have been at 
first forced upon man by the necessity of exploring the 
strata in order to extract metallic ores, constructive 
materials, and combustible minerals. 

To anyone who glances at the history of the sciences, 
it becomes evident that they all owe their origin to some 
useful and practical aim, and that from this initial phase 
they have passed through a regular development; this 
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progress, so far as geology is concerned, I shall proceed 
to sketch. 

Man, then, commences to explore the depths of the 
earth in order to extract the materials which may minister 
to his wants At first he works without rule ; but as the 
miner’s art is developed, method is introduced into the 
search for mineral wealth, and he observes the conditions 
under which useful minerals and rocks occur in the bosom 
of the earth. These observations, at first merely empirical 
and local, gradually become generalized, and thus lead to 
a recognition of some of the leading features in the archi¬ 
tecture of our planet. On digging into the earth, it soon 
becomes evident that the world was not made at a single 
stroke, but owes its formation to a succession of epochs. 

It follows, therefore, that, in order to interpret the 
history of the earth, and the operation of the agencies 
which have taken part in its formation, it is necessary to 
study the living world, and to investigate the present 
condition of our planet. In comparing the various strata 
of the c.arth with the deposits which are in course of 
foimalion under our own eyes, we realize the conditions 
which have presided at tlie formation of the stratified 
rocks of ancient geological periods It is thus that, by 
the analysis of facts, and by induction which generalizes 
the observations, our knowledge of the crust of the earth 
enters on a new and truly scientific phase. We start by 
attempfng to discover piactical rules for the guidance 
of the miner, and we are gradually led to decipher the 
history of the earth. 

In this reconstruction of the past history of our planet 
we are guided by a fundamental principle-namely, that 
the essence of the forces wlticli have acted upon the 
earth has never changed. We ought, then, to seek in 
geological epochs for traces of only such phenomena as 
are of the same nature as those which we can witness 
to-d.iy, and submit to direct observation. 

Since geologists commenced, towards the close of the 
last century, to apply the inductive method to the study of 
the mineral masses which form the crust of the earth, to 
their architecture, and to the organic remains embedded 
in the rocks, a vast collection of documents has accumu¬ 
lated, bearing upon the history of our planet. During 
this period. Geology has made such immense progress 
that she need not envy the older branches of natural 
science. 

Let us see how, in applying this analytical method and 
relying on induction, geology interprets the formation of 
the rocks. Rocks, we know, arc the solid mineral masses 
which constitute the earth’s crust. Observation teaches 
us to recognize two groups. The first are characterized by 
an arrangement in beds or strata: these are the sediment¬ 
ary rocks. The second group, which does not pre*ent 
this stratified arrangement, comprises rocks of volcanic 
character, with a massive structure. These differences 
in the structure and composition of the two great litho¬ 
logical groups lead us to regard them as having been 
formed under special conditions, which have left their 
imprint upon each group. 

We see the sedimentary rocks in the course of forma¬ 
tion when we observe how detrital matter is rolled about 
by stream and wave, and how such waters deposit 
pebbles, sand, and mud upon their beds. After the 
death of the organisms which inhabit these waters, theii 
skeletons or their shells become mingled with the mineral 
deposits, and with them build up '-cdimcntary masses. 
The minerals so deposited assume, by successive accu¬ 
mulation, a stratified arrangement. All their constituent 
particles were originally isolated grains, and still retain 
traces of their origin ; they are either the of pre¬ 

existing rocks or organic exuvite, which, bv physical 
and (Htcmical processes, may become subsequently 
consolidated. 

Let us now compare these modern sedimentary 
deposits, characterized by a stratified arrangement, and 
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by the detrilal nature of their constituents, with certain 
geological strata. We observe on continental surfaces 
masses of rock of geological antiquity, which offer close 
analogy in aspect and structuie to the materials which 
are defiosited under our very eyes by fluviatile and 
marine action. This comparison leads us to regard the 
old stratified rocks as having been formed by the opera¬ 
tion of the same causes, and we hence consider them to 
be deposits of submarine or fluviatile origin. Water is 
therefore the agent which is everywhere at work m the 
formation of sedimentary or detrital masses. 

The second group, of which we have specially to treat, 
includes the massive rocks—those which may be observed 
in course of formation during volcanic manifestations 
The molten matter, vomited from the crater or injected 
into the sedimentary beds, consolidates on cooling. The 
constituents of the lavas are crystalline individuals de¬ 
veloped at the expense of the surrounding magma. These 
crystals are not detrital, in the sense in which we have 
just used that term. .Speaking in general terms, we m.iy 
say that the eruptive masses do not present the stratified 
arrangement of the sedimentary rocks ; but in place of the 
original horizontally and the regular superposition of the 
stratified beds, the havas offer an appearance which indi¬ 
cates the thrust from below upwards, to which they were 
subjected during eruption. Finally, the massive rocks are 
destitute of organic remains. 

Let us now compare the contemporary volcanic rocks 
with certain ancient crystalline rocks—granites, por¬ 
phyries, trachytes, and basalts. We observe that these 
present close analogy in structure and composition to the 
products of active volcanoes. From the possession of 
these common characteristic features, we may conclude 
that the massive rocks, which traverse the strata, have 
been, like the modern lavas, injected from below, and 
share with them an eruptive origin. 

But while we see the sedimentary rocks in course of 
formation under our eyes, and can closely follow the con¬ 
ditions which preside at their origin - the work being 
accomplished, so to say, in broad daylight—the eruptive 
masses are elaborated in the depths of the earth ; theit 
genesis is to some extent enshrouded in mystery, and our 
vision fails to penetrate the vast subterranean reservoirs 
where the molten masses are formed, and whence they arc 
projected in volcanic eruptions. 

Here the paths of direct observation are partially closed 
against us. Neither the finest analysis nor the strictest 
reasoning can supply the missing data ; they are power¬ 
less to show us all the causes which are at work m the 
formation of the eruptive rocks. 

In order to resolve our doubts, and to control and com¬ 
plete our observations, we therefore attempt to reproduce 
the volcanic rocks artificially ; to form them synthetically. 
Armed with the results of observation which must serve 
as our guide, we endeavour by scientific manipulation to 
imitate the products of Nature. The science of the earth, 
previously analytical, enters thenceforth upon its final 
phase—that of synthetic experiment. 

These attempts to imitate Nature, guided by the intelli¬ 
gence of man and executed by his hand, enable him, 
though limited in resource, to obtain results which ofler 
analogy to that which he desires to investigate ; he can 
direct and regulate the progress of the phenomena, can 
note with exactitude their relations, and can vary at will 
the conditions under which they arise. The knowledge 
acquired by observation, analysis, and reasoning, is thus, 
according to Bacon’s expression, “ tested by steel, and by 
the fire of experiment.” 

We have.ifcw indicated in broad outline the three great 
steps in tl^' progress of our knowledge of the earth’s 
crust. We have watched it at its birth, when it was 
limited to utilitarian ends ; we have followed it later in its 
course, when, guided by observation and reasoning, it rose 
to the dignity of a science. Geology, entered now on 


its last phase, is transformed into an experimental 
science. 

We shall now show, in studying the artificial reproduc¬ 
tion of recent volcanic rocks, how powerfully the resources 
of the laboratory can assist the direct observation of 
Nature. But before explaining the methods employed in 
the synthesis of modern volcanic rocks, we must briefly 
summarize our knowledge of the constitution and forma¬ 
tion of these volcanic masses, as derived from analysis 
and observation. It is to these natural lavas that our 
synthesis must be directed ; they form the models which 
we must copy', and it is therefore necessary to become 
thoroughly acquainted with them in order that we may 
imitate them in their closest details. 

Let us, then, recall what we know about lavas and the 
conditions of their formation. Without dwelling on these 
grand manifestations of the internal forces of the earth, 
or the succession of phenomena in an eruption—those 
formidable disturbances which shake the volcano to its 
very base, and eject pulverized vitreous matter and red-hot 
stones—we may remark that in the midst of such a cata¬ 
clysm, the crater and the flanks of the mountain, rent by 
pressure of the matter seeking to escape, allow floods of 
lava to flow forth, .and this matter, rolling down the 
mountain, slowly solidifies upon its slopes. 

The chief feature of an eruption is the emission of lava 
or streams of molten matter escaping from the crater. 
We may best compare the lava, in general terms, to a 
glass liquefied under the influence of the high temperature 
which prevails beneath the solid crust of the earth. Direct 
observation of the temperature of the liquefied lava at 
the moment of its emission from the crater is surrounded 
by dangers which few observers dare to encounter. Hence 
we possess on this point only approximate observations. 
But certain volcanoes, where the outflow of lava is never 
violent, and which arc in a state of moderate and per¬ 
manent activity', as in the Island of Hawaii, have allowed 
the intrepid observer to approach sufficiently near to 
estimate the temperature of the molten mass. It has thus 
been found that the temperature varies between 1000” C. 
and 2000° C But on the outflow of the lava the tempera¬ 
ture of the surface is rapidly lowered, the liquid sheet 
becomes incrusted with scoria, more or less thick, beneath 
which the fused matter flows like a stream, having a tem¬ 
perature of about the melting-point of steel. It is this 
mantle of scoria which hinders radiation, and enables the 
subjacent mass to retain for a long time a certain amount 
of viscosity. 

Further on we shall discuss the observations on the 
phenomena of crystallization presented by this erupted 
matter, still liquid or viscous, but ready to congeal. Let 
us, however, first study some of the essential character¬ 
istics of the structure and composition of lavas. These 
erupted products arc in many cases vesicular and 
scoriaceous; while in others they appear as homogeneous 
vitreous masses, more or less dark-coloured, in which the 
naked eye fail: to detect any isolated mineral. Sometimes, 
again, this mass is charged with minerals, more or less 
numerous, which seem to squeeze aside the vitreous paste 
which cements them together. These embedded minerals, 
when perfectly developed, present regular polyhedral 
forms, constant for each sped::; they are, in fact, crystals — 
that is to say, pci feet individuals of the mineral world. 
They have drawn from the original vitreous magma the 
chemical elements of which they consist, and which have 
grouped themselves according to their affinities ; just as 
we observe that in a liquid saturated with a salt, crystals 
are developed, consisting of the substance which was 
dissolved in the mother-liquor. 

Mineralogy teaches us to determine the mineral species 
which crystallize in lavas; chemical analysis, in turn, 
furnishes us with valuable information respecting the com¬ 
position of volcanic products. If we subject the eruptive 
rocks to chemical processes, we find that they all contain 
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more or less combined silica, which may reach to upwards 
<if65 per cent, of the mass ; these are the acid or light lavas. 
Thence we pass, by various gradations, to the basic or 
dense lavas, in which the proportion of silica, gradu.illy 
diminishing, does not reach more than 55 or even 45 per 
cent. This silica does not exist in a free state in modern 
lavas,but is combined, in the form of silicates,with alumina, 
iron, lime, magnesia, potash, and soda. 

In the slags of metallurgical works we find products 
which present close analogy to those of volcanoes, both in 
composition and in mode of formation. These artificial 
scoriae are, like lavas, foimed of silicates; and another 
point of resemblance between them lies m the fact that 
we may regard both as the scum of a metallic nucleus, of 
which they form the upper zones. The differences in com¬ 
position result from the fact that they are derived from 
zones of greater or less depth. 

Our knowledge of eruptive rocks came to be enriched in 
.m unexpected manner by the application of the micro¬ 
scope to lithology. We need not here recall the almost 
marvellous results obtained by this method of investiga¬ 
tion, inaugurated by H. C. Soiby ; but we may say, in a 
word, that the microscopic analysis of rocks has changed 
the face of petrography. Let us confine our attention to 
some of the conceptions relating to modern volcanic rocks, 
as revealed by these new methods—methods which, m 
delicacy, in certainty, and in elegance, are unsurpassed in 
any other branch of natural science. Not only have they 
enabled us to verify and control hypotheses, but they have 
led to the remarkable discoveries to which I am about to 
refer. 

The eye, assisted even by the most powerful lenses, could 
recognize in lavas only those minerals which appeared m 
lather large crystals; chemical analysis generally gave 
merely the composition of the total rock, and its minera- 
logical composition was only suspected. The intimate 
texture of the rock remained impenetrable; it was im¬ 
possible to determine with certainty the order in which the 
constituents of the molten mass had solidified; neither 
could we trace the various stales through which the crystals 
had passed—their germs, primordial forms, and skeletons 
—or the aspect of the rock at different st.ages of its 
development. 

Let us now apply the microscope to the examination 
of a thin slice of lava, rendered transparent by polishing. 
The lavas, as we have said, may be compared to vitreous 
masses; but whilst in our artificial glasses we seek to 
obtain a pellucid and homogeneous product, the liquefied 
matter of volcanoes, when it flows forth, already contains 
certain differentiated products. The glass which contains 
these bodies may be regarded as the residue of the 
crystallization, whence the numerous crystalline indivi¬ 
duals have extracted their constituent elements. In the 
black, brilliant, volcanic glasses, apparently opaque and 
destitute of crystallization, the microscope discovers a 
world of mineral forms. It shows us their various states of 
growth, and the arrest of their development consequent 
on the more or less rapid consolidation of the mass. It 
is especially in those rocks which, like obsidian, have pre¬ 
served almost wholly their vitreous character, and are 
homogeneous to the naked eye, that we find the rudimen¬ 
tary crystals of curious form, representing the first step in 
the passage of the amorphous matter to the crystalline 
condition. Owing to the rapidity with which the vitreous 
paste consolidated, the crystals were unable to grow, and 
their development was sharply arrested. Hence the origin 
of these embryonic crystals which abound in natural 
glasses, and which we designate as crystallites. Ana- 
ioffous crystallites are produced in blast-furnace slags, 
which have close relations to the matter of. lavas. Their 
common origin is betrayed by certain family* likenesses 
wWch the microscope reveals. The slags, examined in 
thin sections, exhibit rudimentary crystalline forms, 
similar to the crystallites of volcanic glasses. 


But usually the crystals have not remained in this em¬ 
bryonic state. If the lava has not been too rapidly 
cooled, the molecular movements are retained, even in a 
semi-liquid mass, and the paste develops crystals uf 
minute dimensions, called tnicrolites. These microscopic 
crystals are formed in the heart of the vitreous maraa 
during Its slow consolidation. Notwithstanding their 
infinite minuteness, these small polyhedra exhibit with 
marvellous exactitude all their specific characteristics, 
such as we are familiar with in much larger crystals, and 
which we should not expect to find in lavas. They often 
form, by their interlacement, a beautiful network in the 
paste, and give to the rock in which they are developed a 
microUtic structure. 

The dimensions of these microlites, invariably micro¬ 
scopic, and their arrangement, prove that they may be 
referred to a period of disturbance ; that they were formed, 
indeed, at a time when the lava, though still in motion, 
was solidifying. They separated from the magma during 
the very act of outflow or eruption. 

Besides these microscopic crystals and these groups of 
crystallites, which belong to the last stage of consolida¬ 
tion, the lava contains also a supply of larger crystals, 
more fully developed, and in many cases recognizable by 
the naked eye. These have been formed under calmer 
conditions, analogous to those presented by a tranquil 
fluid m which crystallization is proceeding slowly. They 
were formed in the molten magma when it was still in¬ 
closed in the subterranean reservoirs. This slow growth 
is clearly proved by the formation of the crystals m con¬ 
centric zones and by their size. These large crystals, 
existing ready formed in the lava at the time of its 
eruption, are surrounded by microlites or by a vitreous 
mass. It was after their slow development in the magma, 
during an intra-ielluric period, that the mass in which 
they floated was upraise 1 . The period of calm was 
succeeded by one of agitation, and the lava in its violent 
ejection carried forth the crystals, breaking them, corrod¬ 
ing them, and partially fusing them. The microscope offers 
distinct evidence of these phenomena. VVe see the largje 
crystals dislocated and their fragments dispersed, their 
edges rounded and eroded, and their substance invaded 
and penetrated by the paste. 

While the physical and chemical agencies brought into 
play by the movement of the lava thus attack the ancient 
crystals to the verge of demolition, the microlites are in 
course of formation. This vitreous matter, in which the 
large crystals float, solidifies as a mass of microscopic 
individuals. The latter are therefore related to a second 
phase of crystallization : they are developed in a moving 
viscous magma, and their further growth is arrested by 
the rapid cooling which induces solidification en masse. 

The fluidal arrangement of the microlites distinctly 
shows, too, that the crystalline action was contempora¬ 
neous with the movement of the lava-flow. Indeea, we 
sec in microscopic preparations that the microlites arc 
accumulated around the large sections of crystals, forming 
wavy trains and presenting the arrangement which micro- 
graphers designate as Jlutdal structure. It is marked by 
the orientation of these infinitely small acicular crystals. 
When these streams of microlites meet the large em¬ 
bedded crystals, they sweep round them, crowding into 
the spaces between the large sections, accommodating 
their flow to these outlines, and preserving for us the 
last movement of the mass at the very moment of 
solidification. 

The microscope therefore proves that crj-stallization in 
lavas belongs to two periods: the first, anterior to the 
eruption, during which the large crystals already found 
are suspended in a mass that we may regard as entirely 
vitreous ; and the second period, when the microlites and 
embryonic crystalline forms are separated, dating from 
the ejection or outflow, and contemporaneous with the 
solidification of the rock. 
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From tfiese microscopic observations on the crystals of 
the second period, we may conclude that they are formed 
purely and simply by igneous action, without requiring 
the hypothetical temperatures and pressures formerly con¬ 
sidered necessary, and without that absolute repose re¬ 
garded as needful (or the regular crystalliiation of minerals. 
We see, indeed, that the tnicrolites are formed after the 
outflow, at the normal barometric pressure and at a 
temperature far from being as high as generally supposed, 
and we witness the birth of the crystals during the very 
flow of the lava stream. When the cooling Is extremely 
rapid, the microliies have no time to form, and the lava 
can produce only crystallites. 

But the microscope enables us to determine the 
chronolo^ of the crystals in lava in a still more detailed 
manner. We have already distinguished two great periods 
in their history ; let us now indicate in a general way how 
we rriay establish to some extent the date at which each 
species of the two groups is separated from the magma. 
Data leading to the determination of their relative age are 
afforded by their inclusions. 

A crystal developed in a vitreous mass frequently 
incloses particles of the medium in which it grows. In 
this way certain sections under the microscope appear 
penetrated with vitreous grains, imprisoned in the interior 
of the crystals and frequently arranged along the zones 
of successive growth. These inclusions prove that the 
crystals in question were formed in a vitreous mass, 
liquefied by heat. In other cases the inclusions are 
mineral species in the form of microlites ; and it is clear 
that they must have been anterior in date to the mineral 
in which they are inclosed. Finally, in other cases a 
species will mould itself around sharply defined crystals, 
conforming to their outlines, and filling up all the spaces 
between the minerals ; thus showing that the crystals are 
of earlier origin than the surrounding mineral. 

From these facts, which speak for themselves, we have 
been able to draw up chronological lists indicating the 
relative date of crystallization of each species of the two 
great periods. I will not stop to cite these lists, but we 
shall soon see how the law which governs the successive 
formation of the crystals, and their relative age, is evolved 
from synthetic experiments. 

I have traced in broad outline the history of a lava, 
but have sketched only a few of the details which modern 
researches on lithological phenomena have developed 
with such startling reality; nevertheless, what we have 
seen is sufficient to show in a striking manner tbe power 
of analysis when supported by reasonmg. I think I am 
not wrong in saying that from this point of view the study 
of a lava presents one of the finest examples of the applica¬ 
tion of the inductive method to the natural sciences. We 
hardly know whether to admire most the analytical pro¬ 
cesses, or the subtlety of observation, or the logical 
method by which the observed phenomena have been 
brought into connection. 

Microscopic analysis, powerful as a method of investiga¬ 
tion, has enabled us to trace with close exactitude the 
progress of crystallization in a rock where the unaided 
eye could discover only an indistinct and uniform mass; 
to peneM’ate into this marvellous tissue of volcanic pro¬ 
ducts, where millions of polyhedra occur within the 
volume of a cubic centimetre; to determine with 
mathematical precision the nature of each of these 
infinitely small bodies ; to track them to their birth, and 
follow them throughout their development, tracing all the 
modifications to which they have been subjected under 
the influence of physical And chemical agents. 

Nevertheless, to the conscientious and modest investi¬ 
gator, how much still retnains unknown in connection 
with the history of volcanic products, though the field 
seems so narrow, and has already been so well worked! 
What problems remain unsolved, even by the most re¬ 
fined observation ! But when observation can no longer 


aid us, when we have exhausted all the resources of this 
method of investigation, there yet remains the method of 
synthetic experiment. This forms one step more on the 
road which leads to a perfect knowledge of the pheno¬ 
mena, and mav conduct us to their definite solution. 
But, in order that synthetic operations may attain this, 
end, they must be directed with due intelligence and. 
design. 

One of the essential conditions of a geological synthe¬ 
sis, as S^narmont remarked, is, that each of the artificial 
operations should be compatible with all the circumstances 
traceable in the products of the natural operation. Thcr 
slags and scoria’ of our furnaces, which, as we have 
shown, are related to certain natural products, are, it is. 
true, the results of synthesis, but synthesis made at hap- 
h.izard ; .and thus, notwithstanding their high scientific 
inteicst, cannot be placed on the same level with the 
synthesis of which 1 am about to speak, where the ex¬ 
perimentalist, bearing steadily in view the problem which 
he desires to solve, attempts to realize in the laboratory 
the identical conditions winch have surrounded the 
formation of the natural products which he wishes to 
imitate. 

In logical order, the synthetic methods follow the pro¬ 
gress of observation and of analysis. But even in the 
very infancy of geology there were certain powerful minds 
which foresaw, with the glance of genius, the part which 
experiment was destined to play ip that science. Buflbiv 
proved by experiment that gr«^te and the principal 
crjstalline rocks arc fusible, apd that they were trans¬ 
formed by fusion into a vitreouimass. Some years later, 
Spallanzani performed an extensive scries of experiments, 
on the fusion of lavas, in order to overcome the pre¬ 
judices which prevailed respecting the cause of the heat 
of eruptive matter. 

But It is especially to Sir James Hall that belongs the 
honour of having, by his celebrated researches, intro¬ 
duced experiment into geology. He demonstrated its. 
application in a masterly manner, and was led to sound 
generalizations. We have here to notice in Hall’s re¬ 
searches only those which relate to the synthesis of rocks. 
About the time when Spallanzani studied, by laboratory 
methods, the conditions of the formation of lavas, the 
illustrious Scottish geologist was busy fusing the eruptive 
rocks in a vessel of graphite : he observed that the pro¬ 
duct of this fusion, if cooled rapidly, became an amor¬ 
phous vitreous mass, while, if cooled more slowly, crystals, 
were formed. James Hall had already observed by e\- 
penment the capital fact for future synthesis that, in 
order to regenerate the crystals of a rock which has been 
fused, it is necessary to maintain the glass obtained by 
the fusion at an elevated temperature, but yet a temper¬ 
ature alw.ays inferior to that required for the fusion of 
the rock. During this process, certain minerals crystal¬ 
lize. These facts may be paralleled with the phenomena 
which lavas display when their temperature is lowered 
after their emission. 

Towards the commencement of this century, Gregory 
Watt directed his researches in the same direction. He 
experimented on masses of basalt, 700 pounds in weight: 
these he fused, and allowed to cool during eight days 
beneath a layer of charcoal, which was slowly consumed. 
During this prolonged rfcu//, spherulitK concretions of 
fibro-radiated texture, 6 centimetres in'diameter, separ¬ 
ated in the opaque black glass resulting from tbe fusion : 
finally, the glass passed into a stony condition, assumed 
a granular structure, and became charged with very thin 
crystalline lamellce. At the same time, its magnetism 
was increased, while its density rose from 2743 to a'949. 

One conclusion from the researches of Watt, which 
are closely related to those of Hall, is, that crystalliza¬ 
tion may occur during the period when the fused matter 
commences to solidify. 

At the time when the road to the synthesis of rocks 
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was being thus opened up, analysis and the methods 
of investigation had not attained to the perfection which 
they enjoy at the present day : on the other hand, the 
prejudices which held sway in the infancy of geology 
increased the obstacles, and these were not surmounted 
until half a century later. We need not be detained here 
by the brilliant period of mineral synthesis which fol¬ 
lowed close on the development of chemistry and mine¬ 
ralogy. It is sufficient to cite the names of Ebelmen, 
Rose, Mitscherlich, and Sdnarmont, to recall those re¬ 
markable results in the artihcal reproduction of minerals. 
But the researches of these savanfs related chiefly 
to the synthesis of isolated species, and not to rocks 
whicli are aggregates of mincr.il species. -Speaking 
generally, it may be said that their researches were 
essentially mineralogical, and.bore but subordinately on 
lithology. Nevertheless, the researches of these skilful 
experimentalists shed much light upon geological prob¬ 
lems. They also show us that, as the mineral sciences 
progress, we are led to seek, by experimental methods, 
th.’ most complete interpretation of the phenomena ol 
Nature. Finally, in 1866, D.iubr^e led the w'ay to the 
leproduction of crystalline rocks by simple fusion. This 
IS the method which has been since taken up and deve¬ 
loped by M^^. Fouquii and Michel L^vy. The researches 
of D.mbrc'e, to which we refer, aie those m which he 
sought to reproduce by fusion certain meteoric stones 
char.icterised by the absence of a felspathic element. By 
fusing Iherrolite, a terrestrial rock which approximates in 
composition to certain meteorites, he succeeded in ob¬ 
taining products which, in the details of their structure 
and composition, resembled the cosmical types which he 
desiied to imitate. 

While this eminent geologist thus foreshadowed the 
researches which some years afterwards shed so brilliant 
a lustre upon the geological laboratory of the College de 
France, the synthetic methods were still encumbered by 
hypotheses. It is true we had no longer to struggle 
against the assumed influence of mysterious forces ; but 
It was held that the reproduction of geological phenomena 
in the laboratory would be possible only if we had an in¬ 
finite duiation of time at our disposal, and dealt with 
temperatures and masses far beyond those which we could 
hope to command m the laboratory. It was still supposed 
that the mineral associations in Nature were governed by 
other laws than those which determined the combinations 
produced by the chemist. Such prejudices would certainly 
not ha\e hindered Uaubri^e from proceeding in the path 
in which he so bravelyr took the first step by his synthesis 
of meteorites ; for he, indeed, is one of those whose works 
have largely contributed to banish such prejudices from 
the realms of geology ; but the methods of analysis 
which then existed did not allow us to probe the 
nature of the rocks to their very base, and to compare 
their intimate structure with that of the products of 
synthesis. Our laboratories were not then in possession 
of the apparatus by means of which we can command 
those very high temperatures, maintained during a 
prolonged period, which such experiments require. 

The great improvements in the construction of .appa¬ 
ratus, and the application of the microscope to lithology, 
have at length enabled us to successfully attempt the 
reproduction of all the modern volcanic rocks. Two 
French savants, MM. Fouqu^ and Michel Ldvy, who 
introduced into their countr^ the study of micrographic 
lithology, began in 1877 a series of synthetic experiments 
destined to be memorable in the annals of science. One 
of them had already acquired a just reputation by his 
lemarlcable researches on volcanic phenomena, carried 
on in various classical regions ; he was familar with all 
the secrets of the chemical analysis of minerals—a de¬ 
partment which he had enriched by the mijst ingenious 
and useful methods. The other, prepared by the severe 
studies of the high French schools, had undertaken, with 


brilliant success, the examination of minerals by their 
optical properties : he had carried exact methods into 
micrography, far beyond what others had done, and he 
was known by his researches on the eruptive rocks of the 
older series. 

By their joint labours, MM. Fouqu^ and Ldvy have to 
some extent systematized and co-ordinated the facts re¬ 
lative to the chronological succession of the crystals in 
eruptive rocks, and have discovered many of the details 
which we have already noticed in explaining the results of 
the analyses of lavas. It is to this liappy association of 
talent, to this fruitful collaboration, that we owe those 
beautiful discoveries which have given such celebrity to 
the laboratory of the College de France, and to which 
It is an honour for me to render homage before an audience 
ever re.idy to welcome scientific progress, and in a pl.ace 
where the immortal Faraday once brought forward, with 
generous enthusiasm, the admirable researches of Ebelmen 
m connection with mineral synthesis. 

VVe have ulieady indicated the data upon which these 
savants relied in their researches ; they are furnished bv 
chemical and mineralogical analysis. One point, how¬ 
ever, not yet touched upon, lies at the base of their 
general proceduie. Theory would pi edict that the most 
ancient crystals in an igneous rock should be those 
which aie the least fusible. And this, speaking in general 
terms, is really what we observe ; the minerals of the first 
period of crystallization arc those which occupy the 
lowest degrees in the scale of fusibility. The constituent 
inineial species of lavas have appeared at successive 
periods, as the temperature diminished, according to 
their relative degrees of fusibility. These facts, proved 
in detail by microscopic analysis, served as the point of 
departure in the experiments of MM. Fouqud and Ldvy. 
Their process rests, morever, upon a fact which James 
Hall foresaw: namely, that the fusion of a rock pro¬ 
duces a glass whicli is more easily fusible than any of 
the constituent crystalline species of the rock. Now, if 
we fuse a natural aggregate of minerals and subject the 
glass produced by this fusion to a senes of diminishing 
temperatures, but always higher than that of the fusing- 
point of the vitreous mass, the minerals, which can 
crystallize from this magma should make their appear¬ 
ance one after another, and the less fusible should be the 
first to separate. These crystals will be united and 
moulded round by those of which the fusibility is 
higher, and which will .appe.ar in turn as the temperature 
decreases. Without dwelling on the technical details of 
the app.iratus, it suffices to say that, by aid of the furnaces 
and bellows, which .MM. Fouqu^ and L(!vy employ m 
their syntheses, we can obtain all degrees of temperature, 
from a dull red to a dazzling white heat, and can maiintain 
•t given temperature constant for an unhiiiited period. 

Into the furnace we introduce a platinum crucible of a 
capacity of about 20 cubic centimetres, containing the 
mixture of mineral substances which by fusion and reeuxt 
are to be transformed into the rock. First, by aid of 
special arrangements, we subject it fora long time to a 
glowing white heat, and the mixture is converted into a 
glass. By regulating the adniis.xion of gas .and air, and by 
uncovering the furnace, the temperature is lowered to an 
orange heat—the fusing-point of sicel. By raising the 
crucible in the furnace, the temperature falls to a cherry- 
red heat—the melting-point of copper. Finally, if the 
crucible be completely removed from the furnace, it can 
still be maintained at a temperature at which copper would 
fuse with difficulty. 

We have thus indicated the broad lines of the operation. 
These are the successive reemts at diminishing tempera¬ 
tures which cause the crystals to be formed in sequence, 
commencing with the least fusible, and which enable us 
to impart to the fused matter the texture and the mineral 
composition of volcanic products. 

We proved to illustrate by examples the method of 
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lithological synthesis. ' Let us first explain the manipula¬ 
tions for the reproduction of one of the rocks which plays 
the principal part in the eruptions of Vesuvius— 
tephriie. This rock is composed of leucite, labrador- 
felspar, and augite. 

A mixture is formed of silica, alumina, lime, ferric 
oxide, potash, and soda, corresponding to one part of 
augite, four of labrador-felspar, and eight of leucite. This 
mixture is introduced into the crucible, and fused at a 
glowing white heat to a homogeneous glass. After fusion, 
the temperature is lowered, and the vitreous mass is ex¬ 
posed for forty-eight hours to the temperature of fused 
steel. During this first phase, crystals of leucite separ¬ 
ate. ■ They evidently correspond to the first period of 
consolidation in eruptive rocks. 

The matter is then subjected during another forty-eight 
hours to the temperature of fused copper. All the mass, 
the residue from which the cryst.als of leucite first 
separated, is now transformed into microliths of augite 
and labrador-felspar, with octahedra of magnetite and 
picotite. 

Let us now compare microscopic preparations of the 
synthetical product of this double recuit with those of 
the natural lava. Not only have the same minerals been 
reproduced by this dry fusion, but the order of their 
appearance and the proportion of the constituent species 
are identical; and their analogy may be pursued even to 
the details of the crystallographic forms. The leucite, in 
large crystals, offers all the features of this mineral in the 
Vesuvian lavas j and around these crystals are grouped 
the microlites of the second period—the augite and 
labrador. Finally, as in the natural rock, the leucite 
contains inclusions of magnetic iron-ore and picotite, 
which are the most ancient minerals in the rock. 

As a second example, let us take the synthesis of basalt 
—one of the most widely-spread types of rock in the 
volcanic series, and one which, so far as its origin is 
concerned, has been the subject of numerous hypotheses. 
It is known that basalt is composed essentially of three 
minerals—olivine, augite, and labrador-felspar. The 
olivine in the natural rock appears in crystals of the 
first consolidation. 

As in the case of the leucotephrite, so here, we form a 
mixture of the chemical constituents, or of the powdered 
minerals, corresponding to the mean composition of a 
basalt rich in olivine. Such a mixture is composed of 
thrM parts of olivine, two of augite, and three of labrador. 
This is first transformed into a homogeneous black glass. 
During forty-eight hours it is maintained at a white heat. 
If, after this recuit at a high temperature, we examine a 
thin section of the glass, we observe large crystals of 
olivine. These are as yet embedded in a vitreous mass, 
in which small octahedra of massicotite and picotite are 
isolated, as also a few crystals of augite. 

It remains now to produce the microlites of the second 
consolidation, by which the crystals of olivine developed 
during the first phase ought to be surrounded. To pro¬ 
duce these, the mass is maintained at a cherry-red heat for 
forty-eight hours. After this rccu/t we obtain a paste 
compiosM of microlites of labrador and augite, with 
magnetite and a vitreous substance which is the residue 
of the crystallization. We have therefore, in this second 
phase, reproduced the microlithic structure. These mani¬ 
pulations produce basalts which we can scarcely distin¬ 
guish from the natural rocks, and thus a few grammes of 
a substance skilfully manipulated furnish us with the 
most convincing proof of the purely igneous formation 
of this rock. 

We could go on Cxplainng these remarkable series of 
experiments by MM. rouqud and Ldvy, in the same way 
as we have dealt with the two preceding syntheses. All 
the contemporary eruptive rocks have thus been repro¬ 
duced: andesites, labradorites, basalts, limburgites, nephe- 
Iinites,tephrite8, leucite rocks, peridotites,and labradorites 


witii ophitic structure. We will, however, confine our¬ 
selves, as a last example, to those processe»>by which 
they have succeeded in directly explaining, by means 
of synthesis, the eruptive phenomena of the older periods 
of the globe. ' ' " , 

There are certain anpiant crystalline rocks, common in 
the Pyrenees, which ard KQpwn as ophttgs. The tperiod 
at which they were formed, and their mode of origin, had 
not been definitively established, ,vhen in 1877 M. Ldvy 
showed that they werd eruptive akid that they exhibited 
under the microscope a remarkable Wucture which, he 
termed the “ ophitic structure,” the feUpar betaig sur¬ 
rounded by very large plates of augite. It seemed, then, 
Aat the ophitic rocks were ignhous rocks, in which the 
’cooling had been more slow thatt in the ordinary rocks 
of ^modern eruptions. 1* was tHerefmre Jtecessary, in 
attempting to reproduce the ophitic type by synthesis, to 
cause the augite to crystallize during a phase sharply, 
separated from that in which the felsparwas nspi'oduced ; 
and, moreover, to give to the augite sufficient time to 
crystallize in large plates. For this purpose, a mixture of 
one part of anorthite and two of augite was submitted, 
after fusion, to a first recuit, in which it was maintained 
for forty-eight hours at the melting-point of steel: under 
these conditions the anorthite separated. A second 
recuit of the same duration as the firs^ but at the fusing- 
point of copper, led to the crystallizat’on of the augite in 
large plates, which were moulded round the felspathic 
element, and to which were added small octahedra of 
magnetite and picotite. By this remarkable synthesis 
the eruptive origin of the ophites, and the cause of their 
structure, were established beyond all doubt. 

It IS thus seen how synthesis succeeds in explaining 
the genesis of rocks, and in settling those discussions 
which until recently were rife with respect to the prin¬ 
cipal crystalline types of modern date; those relating, 
for example, to basalt—-a rock in whose formation it wag. 
argued that water played an important part. Now, the 
broad conclusion to be drawn from these experiments is 
that basalt, and, indeed, modern volcanic rocks in genera', 
have been formed by a fusion purely igneous. 

But by the side of these ma^ificent results the savants 
have had to record many fruitless experiments. It is 
useful to recall these by way of example, as they serve to 
indicate the paths to be avoided if we would attaiis 
success. These failures circumscribe the field of future 
experiment, and mark the limits within which hypiothcses 
should have play. They demonstrate, moreover, that the 
rocks which we have not succeeded in forming synthe¬ 
tically by our methods must have been formed under 
different conditions from those which prevail in the 
formation of modern volcanic products. This conclusion* 
to which observation and analysis had already poinledi 
without, however, precisely defining the cause, is thus 
confirmed by the failure of our synthetic researches. If 
synthesis has succeeded in reproducing all kinds of lava 
from modern eruptions, it has failed to imitate those rocks 
which are no longer formed in contemporary eruptions. 
It may be said, generally, that up to the present time all 
the acid rocks have withstood our synthetic efforts, and 
those which contain among their constituent minerals, 
quartz, mica, orthoclase, and hornblende. 

The processes of Nature involve no o^ult forces, and 
it may be that by combining those nwans which are 
already at our disposal, and in modifying their application, 
we may be permitted to witness the production of those 
rocks which have hitherto eluded our efforts. Such a 
hope is based on the results already attained, which we 
may regard as only the presage of others perhaps still 
more surprising. The failures of the past prepare for the 
conquests of the morrow. 

In this rapid review of the progress of llthologica) 
synthesis, I have endeavoured to show the high scientific 
value of the researches instituted in the geological labora- 
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tory of the Collie de France. 1 could also have 
explained the successful syntheses, not less remarkable, 
of minerals and meteorites made by ..these experimen¬ 
talists or, by their pupils, among whom M. Bourgeois 
occupies a special position. But I ijnust limit myself; 
and, indeed, what I have said iia suffici^t to show how 
their iftethods have advancedr..our knowledge in a domain 
to which access had previously apipeared shut against 
investigation. * • r 

Wherever the experimental method has hitherto carried 
its torch, it has bMlliantly illuminated the most striking 
phenomena in the science of the earth. It suffices to 
mention the name of Daubrde, the direct descendant of 
the iflusttious geblt^sts oHhe Scottish school, to indicate 
the extent of the Add of the mineral sciences already 
explored by '^he method of‘experiment. It has been 
successful)^ appHed to the interpretation of metalliferous 
deposits and of melamorphic rocks, and to the study of 
the fractures-and deformation of the earth’s crust, of the 
bchistosity of rocks, and of certain features in mountain 
structure. 

Geology, after having passed through the successive 
phases of observation and analysis, has therefore entered 
upon that of experiment and synthesis, in which it strives 
to imitate the creative power of Nature, thus crowning 
the scientific edifice by processes which allow us to catch 
a glimpse of the operation of causes the knowledge of 
which IS the final aim of physical and natural science. It 
was this crowning of the work which Leibnitz foresaw when 
he wrote, two centuries ago “ He will perform, in our 
iipinion, an important work, who shall carefully compare 
the products extracted from the depths of the earth with 
those of the laboratory ; for then will be brought vividly 
before our eyes the striking resemblance which subsists 
between the productions of Nature and those of Art. 
Although the Creator, inexhaustible in resource, has at 
command divers means of effecting His will, it neverthe¬ 
less pleases Him to maintain a constancy in the midst of 
the variety of His works ; and it is already a great step 
towards a knowledge of things to have discovered even 
one means of producing them j for Nature is only Art on 
a large scale.” 


SOME RECENT ADVANCES IN THE THEORY 
OF CRYSTAL-STRUCTURE. 

"PHE growth of modem theories concerning the struc- 
ture of crystals is perhaps not so closely followed by 
English chemists as might be expected from the inherent 
interest of the subject, m spite of the attention which is 
now devoted to all questions of atomic and molecular 
arrangernent in space. 

It IS in the morphology of crystals that the geo¬ 
metrical arrangement of the atoms or molecules (in the 
solid) finds, if anywhere, a geometrical expression, and 
yet little or no account is taken of this subject in text¬ 
books of chemistry or physics, so that it is difficult for 
the student to discover what views are held by modern 
•authors. Moreover, crystallographic observations and 
meones are generally published in journals specially 
devoted to mineralogy which are not easily accessible to 
all who are interested in such questions. 

It seems, therefore, advisable to d 
progress which has recently been m 
crysul-structure, and more especial 
Sohneke, of Munich, published in Gi 
Kiystallographie uud Mineraiogie, 
complete storehouse of information 
of crystals. 

Sohneke’s theory, which was published in 1879,* has 
now emerged from the purifying fire of recent criticism in 

• ' ‘ Entwickelung ttiMr Thwri* der Kryiwlinruklur. " (I.cipi g.) 
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an emended form in which perhaps it will more readily 
excite the interest of chemists. 

In order to make it clear in what respects the theory of 
Sohneke in its latest form differs from those which have 
been previously advanced it will be necessary 10 give a 
brief sketch of the theory of Bravais, of which Sohneke’s 
system is an extension. 

The Abbd Haiiy,* having found that all crystals of the 
same substance may be reduced by cleavage to the 
same solid figure, whatever their external form, argued 
that the cleavage solid has the form of the ultimate 
particles into which any crystal may in imagination be 
separated by repeated subdivision, and that this is there¬ 
fore the form of the structural unit; it is not, of course,, 
necessary or even probable that the latter should be 
identical with the chemical molecule. Hence a crystal is 
to be regarded as constructed of polyhedral particles, 
having the form of the cleavage fragment, placed beside 
one another in parallel positions. A crystal of salt, for 
example, which naturally cleaves parallel to the faces of 
the cube, is constructed of cubic particles. 

Upon the relative dimensions of the structural unit 
depends the form assumed by the crystals of a given 
substance. 

It will be found that this theory not only accounts for 
the existence of cleavage, but further defines the faces 
which may occur upon crystals of a substance having a 
given cleavage figure ; for, if once it is assumed that a 
crystal-face is formed by a senes of the particles whose 
centres he in a plane, it follows that all such planes ol»y 
the well-known law which governs the relative positions 
of crystal-faces. 

A natural advance was made from the theory of Haiiy, 
without detracting from its generality, by supposing each 
polyhedral particle in Hauy’s system to be condense into 
a .point at its centre of mass, so that the positions of the 
molecules, and therefore of the crj'stalline planes, remain 
the same as before ; but the space occupied by a crystal 
IS now filled, not by a continuous structure resembling 
brickwork, but by a system of separate points. 

It will be found that in such a system of points, if the 
straight line joining any pair be produced indefinitely in 
both directions, it will carry particles of the system at 
equal intervals along its entire length ; in other words, all 
the structural molecules of a crystal must lie at equal 
distances from each other along straight lines. The 
interval between particles along one straight line will in 
general be different from those along another, but the 
molecular intervals along parallel straight lines will 
always be the same. 

Bravais,’ therefore, following in the steps of Delafosse 
and Frankenheim, treated the subject as a geometrical 
problem, and inquired what are the possible ways in 
which a system of points may be arranged in space so as 
to lie at equal distances along straight lines—in other 
words, so as to constitute what may be called a solid 
network (assemilag'e, Raumgitter). 

The geometrical nature of a network may be best 
realized as follows. Takeany pair (o c,) of points in space, 
draw a straight line through them, and place points at 
equal distances along its entire length (c, c„ ...); such a 
line may be called a thread of points {rangie). Parallel to 
this line, and at any distance from it, place a second thread 
of points (.\, <»i)^ identical with the first in all respects ; ii> 
the plane containing these two threads place a series of 
similar equidistant parallel threads (a, tz,, &c.) in such 
positions tW the points in successive threads lie at equal 
intervals upon straight lines whose direction (o A,) is 
determined by the points upon the first two threads. Such 
a system of points lying in one plane may be called a weh 
{risead). Now, parallel to this plane, and at any distance 
from it, place a second web (b, i,), identical with the first. 

' " Trftittf ^ CrinallographM." (Paris, 1839) 

“ "fetttdescriNUiHographiquM.'* (Paris, i?66.) 
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Finally, parallel with these, place a series of similar 
equidistant webs in such positions that-the points in succes¬ 
sive planes lie at equal intervals upon straight lines whose 
direction (o B,) is determined by the points in the first 
two webs. 

In this way a network of points is constructed, in which 
the line joining any two points is a thread, and the plane 
through any three points is a web. 

The space inclosed by six adjacent planes of the system 
having no other points of the network between them is a 
parallelopiped (o a, B, c,), from which the whole system 
may be constructed by repetition, and which may be taken 
to represent the structural element {moUcule soustractive) 
of Hauy. 

The complete investigation of all possible solid networks 
led Rravais to the conclusion that these, if classified by 
the charatter of their symmetry, fall into seven groups, 
which correspond exactly to the seven systems into 
which crystals are grouped m accordance with their 
symmetry. 

It follows, then, that two (not, however, independent) 
features of crystals are fully accounted for by a parallelo- 
jiipedal arrangement of points in space—namely, the 
symmetry of the crystallographic systems and the law 
which governs the inclinations of the faces (law of rational 
indices). 



Thereare, however, subdivisions of the various systems 
consisting of the merohedral or partially symmetrical 
crystals belonging to them, which are not explained by the 
geometry of a network ; these consequently were referred 
by Bravais, not merely to the arrangement of the molecules 
in space, but also to the internal symmetry of the molecule 
Itself. 

Hence the theory of Bravais, while able to a certain 
extent to explain the form of crystals, requires an auxiliary 
hypothesis if it is to explain those modifications which are 
partially symmetrical or merohedral. 

Sohneke, treating the problem in a different manner, 
and reasoning from the fact that the properties of a crystal 
are the same at any one point within its mass as at any 
other but different along different directions, inquired in 
how many ways a system of points may be arranged in 
space so that the configuration of the system round any 
one point is precisely similar to that round any other. 
.Such a confi^ration may be called a Sohneke system 
of points in space (regelmdssiges Punktsystem). 

Prom his analysis of this problem, it appears that there 
are sixty-five possible Sohneke systems of points, and that 
these may be grouped according to their symmetry into 
seven classes corresponding to the seven crystallographic 
systems; and further that there are within each class 


minor subdivisions, characterized by a partial symmetry 
corresponding to the hemihedral and tetartohednd form> 
of crystallographers. 

It may be expetted, then, that the theory of Sohneke 
contains within itself the essential features of a Bravais 
network of structural molecules, and also the auxiliary 
hypothesis regarding the arrangement of parts wthin the 
molecule which is required to account for merohedrism. 

Now, on closer examination the arrangement of Sohneke 
does prove to be a simple extension of that of Bravais. 

Each of Sohneke’s arrangements may in fact be regarded 
as derived from one of the parallelopipedal networks of 
Bravais if for every point of the latter be substituted a 
group of symmetrically arranged satellites. It is not 
necessary that any particle in a group of these satellites 
should actually coincide with the point of the Bravais 
network from which the group is derived ; and the points 
of the Sohneke system do not themselves form a net¬ 
work ; it is only when all the points in each group of 
satellites are condensed into one centre that a Sohneke 
system coincides with a Bravais network. 

To any particle of one of the satellite groups corre¬ 
sponds in every other group a particle similarly situated 
with regaid to the point from which the group has been 
derived. Every such point may be said to be homologous 
with the first. 

It will then be found that each complete set of homo¬ 
logous points is Itself a Bravais network in space,and that 
consequently any Sohneke system may be regarded as a 
certain number of congruent networks interpenetrating 



The relation of a Sohneke system to the network from 
which It IS derived may be illustrated by a bees’-cell 
distribution of points in one plane, i.e. by points which 
occupy the angles of a senes of regular hexagons. Thus 
in the adjoining figure the dots form a Sohneke sj-stem 
in one plane, since the configuration of the system round 
any one point is similar to that round any other ; but they 
do not form a Bravais web, since the points do not lie 
at equal distances along straight lines. 

If, however, points, represented in the figure by the 
circles O, lie placed at the centres of the hexagons, they 
will by themselves constitute a web, and the hexagonal 
system may be derived from this web by replacing 
each of its points by a group of two satellites, A and B. 
Or, from the second point of view, the arrangement 
may be regarded as a trian^lar wee. A, completely 
interpenetrated by a similar wet). B. 

It IS a remarkable feature of the Sohneke systems that 
some among them are characterized by a spiral disposition 
of the particles along the threads of a right- or left- 
handed screw: now this spiral character, which does not 
belong to any of the Bravais networks, supplies a geo¬ 
metrical basis for the right- or left-handed nature of some 
merdhcdral crystals which possess the property of right- or 
left-handed rotatory polarization. 

The thpory of Sohneke as sketched above appeared to 
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be expressed in the most general form possible, ‘and to 
include all conceivable varieties of crystalline symmetry. 

It has, however, recently been pointed out by Wulff* 
that the partial symmetry of certain crystals belonging to 
the rhombohedral system—that, namely, of the minerals 
pbenacite and dioptase—is not represented among the 
sixty-five arrangements of Sohnckc. 

Other systems of points in space have also been studied 
by Haag’ and Wulff, which do not exactly possess the 
properties of a Sohncke system, and yet might reasonably 
be adopted as the basis of crystalline structure, since they 
lead- to known crystalline forms.^ These, however, and 
all other systems of points which have been proposed to 
account for the geometrical and physical properties of 
crystals, may be included in the theory of Sohncke after 
this has received the simple extension which is now added 
by its author. 

In Bravais’s network all the particles or structural 
elements were supposed to be identical, and in Sohneke’s 
theory also there is nothing in their geometrical character 
to distinguish one particle from another. 

In Fig. 2, the hexagonal series of dots may, as was 
above, be regarded as composed of a pair of triangular 
webs, A and b; now these, although identical in other 
respects, are not parallel, for the distribution of the 
system round any point of a is not the same as that round 
any point of B until it has been rotated through an angle 
of 6o|. 

It is possible, however, to conceive similar interpene¬ 
trating networks which differ not only in their orientation 
but even in the character of their particles. The centre of 
each hexagon, for example, may be occupied by a particle 
of different nature from A and B to form a new web, o. 
The three webs are precisely similar in one respect, since 
their meshes are equal equilateral triangles ; moreover, if 
the position of the points alone be taken into account, the 
whole system wotila form a liravais web,/>. if the particles 
of o were identical with those of A and n. If, however, 
as is here supposed, the set o consists of particles different 
in character from A and B, the distnbution round any point 
of o is totally distinct from that round any point of a or 
B. The points o are geometrically different from the 
points A B. The web a is interchangeable with B,but o is 
interchangeable with neither. 

Now, it is precisely an extension of this kind which 
must be given to Sohneke’s earlier theory if it is to em¬ 
brace all the crystalline arrangements which have been 
alluded to above. The interpenetrating networks arc no 
longer to be regarded as consisiing necessarily of identical 
particles; the structural units of a crystal may be of more 
than one kind. 

The above figure represents a Sohncke system, a b, of 
particles of one sort interpenetrated by a Bravais web, o, 
of another sort ; but there is no reason why two or more 
different Sohncke systems, no one of which is identical 
with a Bravais network, may not interpenetrate to form a 
crystal structure. 

In its most general form, then, the theory may now be 
expressed— 

A crystal consists of ajinitt number 0/ interpenetrating 
Sohndke systems which are derived from the same Bravais 
network. The constituent Sohncke systems are in gene¬ 
ral not interchangeable, and the structural elements of one 
are not necessarily the same as those of another. 

Or, since each Sohncke system consists itself of a set 
of interpenetrating networks, the theory may be thus 
expressed— 

A crystal consists of a finite number of parallel inter- 
perulrating congruent networks; the particles of any one 
network are parallel and interchangeable ; {heie networks 
firoup themselves Into a number of Sohncke systems in 

* ZtiUtkr f Kryit, xUL (iBf 7) p, 50J. 1 

“ KiXulaw" " tRollweil, 1887.) 

SCf. W. tlulQW, Natum, (iS84)pp. iSd, >05. • 


each of which the particles are interchangeable but not 
necessarily parallel. 

The number of kinds of particles which constitute the 
crystal may therefore be equal to the number of Sohncke 
systems involved in its construction. 

The structural units are no longer, as they were in the 
theory of Bravais, necessarily identical, but may represent 
atomic groups of different nature. 

The system in Fig. 2 consists of two sets of particles, 
A n and o; and, if a large enough number of these be 
taken, any portion of the system (f.e. any crystal con¬ 
structed in this manner) consists of the particles united 
in the proiwrtion of two of the first group to one of the 
second. .Such an arrangement, then, may represent the 
structure of a compound, n A, 

“ When, for example, a salt in crystallizing takes up 
so-c.alIed water of crystallizalion which is only retained so 
long as the crystalline state endures, the chemical molecule 
salt + water cannot be said to exist except in the 
imagination, for the presence of such a molecule cannot 
be proved. To obtain an easily intelligible example, 
without, however, pronouncing any opinion as to whether 
It may be realized, imagine the centred hexagons in the 
figuic to be constructed in such a way that each corner 
consists of the triple molecule 3HjO,and each centre con¬ 
sists of the molecule R. The chemical formula would 
then be R + 611,0, and )Ct a molecule of this constitution 
would not really exist ; on the contrary, the structural 
elements in the crystallized salt would be of two sorts— 
namely, R and 

Ilc-nce it is geometrically possible that the stiuctural 
elements of a crystal may be different atomic groups which 
are held in a position of stable equilibrium by virtue of 
being interpenetrating networks, 

Whether such systems arc chemically and physically 
possible must be left for future criticism to decide. 

Finally, we may call attention to a remarkable declara¬ 
tion of faith which has recently been made in Germany 
by one who is a recognized leader in crystallographic and 
mincralogit al science. 

I’rof. Groth * has suggested that there may be something 
more than a chance similarity between the theory of 
Sohnckc and the views of the eminent French crystal- 
lographer Mallard, whose classical research upon the 
optical anomalies of crystals has been the means of divid¬ 
ing the students of this subject into two adverse camps. 
The explanation of Mallard has up to the present time 
found littfe favour among those Gemuin mineralogists 
who have made similar investigations. Prof. Groth has 
now, however, declared himself in favour of Mallard, being 
apparently induced to do so by the support which is given 
to nis views by tlie tlieury of Sohncke. 

Mallard has ascribed the optical anomalies of various 
substances to a complete or partial intergrowth of two or 
more crystals which combine in such a manner as to 
simulate a symmetry of higher order than th.at which 
naturally belongs to them. Now, since Mallard rc^rds 
each crystal as composed of a Bravais network, it is evident 
that his views are not far removed from those of .Sohncke, 
whose system is based upon the possible intergrowth of 
two or more networks. H. MierS. 


THE EARTHQUAKE A T BAN-DAJ-SAN, 
fARAN. 

A S it may interest our readers to know the present 
state of matters at the scene of the great earthquake 
which occurred lately at Uan-dai-san, Japan, we think it 
well to publish the following narrative just received by Dr. 
George Harley, F.R.S, in a private letter from his son, 
who has recently visited the locality of the sad disaster. 

' 5 k.hndt«, ZeitKk. f. Krytt. xiv. p 443 

^ ** Veber duMcItkuUurb^Ka^enneit der lCry«tAlle/' (Petlrede. MQncherv 

iflBe.) 
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The letter is dated December 2, 1888, from on board the 
feninsular and Oriental s.s. Verona, while in the Inland 
Sea on its voyage back from Japan to China. 

Mr. Vaughan Harley says that on October 20 last, 
having procured the services of an interpreter, he started 
by train from Yokohama to Tokio, where he obtained a 
permit from the lapanese Foreign Office to visit the Ban- 
dai-san valliy. from Tokio he went by train to Kuragano, 
where he engaged, for himself and interpreter, a couple of 
jinrickshas, with two coolies for each. On the following 
morning he started at 4.45 a.m.,—that is to say, before 
■davlight. It being then e.irly winter in Japan, the day 
did not break till 6.4;. The weather at the time was 
both cold and rainy ; but so long as the roads were good, 
the coolies, running tandem-fashion, managed to get 
along at an average rate of from 6 to 7 miles an hour, 
and accomplished 50 miles a day. On arriving at 
Inawashiio Lake, after having engaged a guide, he 
])roceeded direct to Han-dai-san, where the scene that 
,inet his eyes, though magnificent, was truly awe inspiring. 

11 was a veritable \alley of devastation. For the whole 
■side of a mountain -3 miles in circumference—had been 
complelclj blown away, and hurled as if it had been the 
mere outside wall of a house, into the valley below, 
completely binymg beneath it four villages and their 
surrounding farms, along with all their inhabitants. 
Such was the stupiendoiis force of the explosion, that 
the mere wind-shock produced by its concussion 
knocked down, as if they had been nothing mare than 
ninepins, the whole of the trees growing on the opposite 
mountain-side. The river m the valley, too, was so 
dammed across by the huge mass of detached mountain 
«s to have formed itself into a small lake, the waters 
of which now occupy the place where formerly well 
cultivated crops grew. 

The catastrophe which brought about these physical 
changes appears to have been due to the sudden explosion 
of superheated pent-up steam, either .alone or in con¬ 
junction with volatile gases, set free by the decomposing 
chemical action of heat and water on the constituents of 
the subjacent mineral strata. The whole surrounding 
ground is at present full of hot spring-, giving forth 
volumes of steam, while from every crack and crevice m 
the earth issues, either continuously or spasmodically, 
clouds of hot watery \ apour, so that one has to be very 
careful where he places his feet. Not only the fact of the 
presence of these hot springs, but likewise of the still 
frequent occurrence of earthquakes, shows 'that the 
■same agent or agents that rent the mountain m twain 
are still actively at work. Even m the morning of the 
day following his visit (at 5 a.m ) there was a ^ock of 
earthquake, which, although it was strong enough to 
admit of his feeling the earth quiver beneath him, the 
people spoke of as being such a mild one as to merit no 
attention. He says, moreover, that the appearance pre¬ 
sented by the standing half of the cleft mountain, with its 
surrounding clouds of steam, was, to his way of thinking, 
far grander, and vastly more awe-inspiring, than are either 
the gevsers of Iceland or the yet greater and more nume¬ 
rous ones he had seen in the volcanic district of the 
Yellowstone Park in North Americ.n. For here the scene 
lie witnessed not only plainly pointed to the cause, but 
gave him ocular demonstration of its stupendous power, 
and made him feel that, if superheated steam could thus 
«asily, apparently, rend asunder a solid mountain of rock, 
there could be no difficulty in understanding why the 
live volcanoes scattered over the globe were looked 
upon as safety-valves for the effects of the various 
■chemical decompositions brought about by heat and 
water in the molten minerals within the bowels 
■of the earth. For were there no outlets even to the 
superheated steam—heated by the vast internal fires up 
to a point when it possibly resolves itself into its elements 
—be could readily enough imagine, from what he saw, 


that its sudden explosion might suffice to shatter the 
earth’s crust into fragments—just, perhaps, as takes place 
in some of the heavenly bodies, fragments from which 
ever and anon fall, in the shape of meteorites, upon the 
surface of our globe. Having got back to the tea-house 
at 7.IS p.m., leg-tired and foot-sore, but thoroughly 
satisfied with all he had seen and learned, immediately 
after a hot bath—a natural one, for there is no need of 
artificially heating baih-water here, Nature does that 
amply for them—and supper, he went to bed, the 
bedstead being the floor, as is usual m Japan. Next 
morning, he started on his return journey to Yokohama, 
and arrived in good time for the sailing of the Verona on 
the 2Sth for Hong Kong, where he immediately posted 
his letter, in order to catch the homeward mail. 


NOTES. 

The Vice Chancellor of Caiiiliridge University has appointed 
Prof. Stokes, I’.K.S., Itede Lecturer for the present year. 

Mr. Haac Roiikrts, the eminent photographic astronomer, 
has presented to Dunsink Observatory a photographic reflect¬ 
ing telescope with a mirror liy With of 15 inches aperture. The 
generous donor is erecting the instrument at his own expense, 
and It will be employed in furthering the study of star parallax 
—a study with which Dunsink has iieen so long associated. 

On Thursday evening K-ist, the first meeting of the Institution 
of Llectrical Engineers wiis held in the rooms of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, at CJeorge Street, Westminster. Mr. Edward 
Graves, retiring President, occupied the chair. Me 0|>ened the 
proceedings liy announcing that the last legal steps had been 
taken to change the name of their bmiy from “ Society of Tele¬ 
graph Engineers and Klcctncinns," by which name it had 
hitherto been known, to “ Institution of Electrical Engineers." Sir 
William Thomson, Prc-sident for the year, then delivered his In¬ 
augural .address on "Etliei, hleclrictiy, nnd Ponderable Matter." 

The forty-ccond annual general meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers will be held on Wednesday, January 
JO, Thursday, January 31, and Friday, February I, at Great 
George Sirert, We-lminsier, by permission of the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The chair will be taken by the 
President at 7.30 p m. on each evening. The President, Mr. 
Eduard H. Carliuit, having lieen in ortiee for two years, will 
retire, iind will induct into the chair the President-elect, Mr. 
Charles Cochraiie. 

'1 HE annual general meeting of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland will be held on Tuesday, the aznd 
insl., at half-past eight o’clock p.m. Mr. Francis Gabon, 
F.R.S., will take the chair, and deliver the Presidential addreu. 

At a meeting of the Council of the .Sanitary Institute on 
January 9, Mr. G. J. Symons. F.R.S., in the chair, it was 
decided that two courses of twelve lectures for sanitary officen 
should be held, the first course to begin in March, the second in 
October. 

j At the Central Institution, Exhibition Road, during the 
j spring term. Prof. Armstrong will give about ten lectures on 
some of the more important current problems in chemistry, on 
Mondays, at 4.30 p.m., commencing Monday, Japnary 31. The 
following subjecU will be dealt with as far ns time permiU: 
the nature of chemical change ; the interdependence of chemical 
chaise and electrolysis ; the molecular composition of gases, 
liquids, and solids ; the nature of solutions; physical constants; 
laws of substitution and isomeric change as bearing on the prob¬ 
lem of the nature of chemical change ; valency ; geometrical 
isomerism and allo-isomerism. 

Zoologists will regret to hear of the death of Dr. Heinrich 
Alexander Pagens'.echer. His •* Allgemeine Zoologie,” in four 
volumes, the first of which appeared in 1875, the last In 1881, 
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i« well known. For a good many yeaia he was a Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Heidelberg. In 1882, after having 
retired from public life, he was persuaded to accept the post of 
Director of the Museum of Natural History at Hamburg. His 
death—which occurred on January 5—was due to heart disease. 
He was in his sixty-fourth year. 

The death is announced from Southsea, after a very short 
illness, of Sir 'William O’Shaughnessy Brooke, F.R.S., in the 
eightieth year of his age. From 1852 till 1862 he was Director- 
General of Telegraphs in India. He was created a Knight 
Bachelor in 1856 for his distinguished services in establishing 
the electric telegraph service in our Indian ixissess ons. 

The Rev. Churchill Bahington, D.D.. F.D.S., died on Sunday 
morning last at Cockfield Rectory. He was well known ns a 
botanist, and contributed to Sir J. Hooker’s Journal of 
Botany and Knu Miscellany. Dr. Babingion was one ,of the 
iionorary Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At a meeting of the Royal Botanic Society, held last 
Saturday, the Secretary reported that the recint fogs had done 
much dam.age to the plants in the conservatories, causing 
many of them to shed both leaves and flower-buds. More 
especially had this been the case with Australian plants, which, 
trom enjoying in their own country a large amount of sunlight, 
were found less capable than any others of contending against the 
vicissitudes of London weather. Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S., 
said he lielievcd that fogs were increasing not only in London, but 
generally Plants, however, suffered noi only fiom the absence 
of light, liul from the pores of their leaves becoming filled up 
with the sulphurous, sooty matters contained in London fogs. 

Intei.liuence received at San Francisco from Hawaii st.-ilcs 
that Kilauea, the Largest volcano in the id ind, is m a state of 
eruption. 

A NEW mineral of exceptional chemical interest has been 
discovered by Mr. Sperry, chemist to the Canadian Coppei 
Company, of Sudbtity, Ontario, Canada. It is an arsenide of 
platinum, Pt.As,, and is the first mineral yet found containing 
platinum as an important constituent, other than the natural 
alloys with various metals of the platinum group. A consider¬ 
able quantity of the mineral, which takes the form of a heavy 
brilliant sand composed of minute well-defined crystals, has 
been thoroughly investigated by Prof. 'Wells, who names it 
“sperrylile,” after its discoverer; and the crystals have also 
been measured and very completely examined by Prof. Penfield. 
The sand is generally found to contain fragments of chalcopynie, 
pyrrhotiie, and silicates, which may be removed by treatment first 
with aqua regia to remove sulphides, and afterwards with hydro¬ 
fluoric acid to’remove silicate.s. After this treatment the sperry- 
lite sand is seen to have remarkably increased in brilliancy, every 
grain showing extremely brilliant crystal faces, of a tin white 
colour, resembling that of metallic platinum itself. It is very 
heavy, possessing at 20° a specific gravity of lo-6. Strangely 
enough, however, although so heavy, the sand shows a marked 
tendency to float upon water, owing to its not being easily wet 
by that liquid ; even when the grams do sink, they almost in¬ 
variably carry down bubbles of air along with them. This 
peculiar property is retained even after boiling with caustic 
potash and washing with alcohol and ether, and cannot therefore 
be attributed to any surface impurities. .Sperrylite is only slightly 
attacked by the strongest aqua regia, even after boiling for days, 
and it also remains unchang^ when heated in a bulb tube to the 
temperature of melted glass. Heated in an open tube, however, it 
gives off a portion of Us arsenic as a sublimate of the Irioxide, 
the residue then (using. When dropped upon a piece of red-hot 
platinum foil it melts, evolving white fumes *inoJbi02< j 
arsenloni oxide, and forming a porous excrescence in colour 
resembling metallic platinum upon the surface of the foil. | 
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Analyses show that sperrylite contains 52'5 per cent, of platinum ; 
mere traces of rhodium and palladium, in quantity lets than 
I per cent., being also present. Prof. Penfield shows that the 
crystalline form is cubic, the habit being of the pyritohedral type 
of hemihedrism, very similar to the various members of the 
pyrites group, in which an atom of iron, nickel, or cobalt, it 
united to two atoms of sulphur, .irscnic, or nnliuony. The 
forms generally developed are the cube {loo|, octahedron 
pyritohedron ir|2loj, snd occasionally the rhombic dodecahedron 
[no,'. It IS veiy curious that in the treatment with aqua regia, 
the cube and octahedron faces remain unattacked, while the 
acids exert a decided action upon the pyritohedral (pentagonal 
dodecahedral) faces, entirely destroying their power of reflecting 
light. This similarity between sperrylite and the pyrites of the 
iron group is rendered all the more iniiiortant in view of the fact 
that the platinum and iron groups Iwth occur in the s.ime vertical 
row (the eighth) in Mcndelejeffs pci iodic clnssificalion. 

We referred last week to a proposal for a Meteorological 
“ Congress,” to he held in Paris during Ihisyeai. It should 
be clearly understood that the meeting in question has originated 
with the French Meteorological bocieiy, in connection with the 
exhibition of 1889, and is quite distinct from ,the meetings 
organized by the Committee appointed by the Congress of 
Rome. This Committee, os stated in Mr. Scott’s letter 
(Nature, voI. xxxviii. p 491), has decided to convene a 
meeting of directors of the meteorological services, at some 
future time, instc.ad of an official Congress, such as those held 
at Vienna and Rome ; but no siicli meeting Las been arranged 
by the Committee for the year 1889. 

The Weekly Weather Kcpjii issued by the Meteorological 
Council has been enlarged and considerably improved with the 
new yc.ar. The statistical pages remain unaltered : they refer 
exclusively to the temperature, isinfail, and sunshine within the 
United Kingdom. The other portion, which until the end of 
i last yeai consisted of a liricf summary of the weather for 
each day, accompanied by copies of the daily charts of 
preisuie .and temperature over North-Western F.urope, has 
undergone a great change. The area of the charts has been 
extended so ns to cover the whole of Europe, the Mediterranean, 
Tunu, and .Mgeria, the hours represented being 8 a.m. for 
temperature and weather, and 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. for barometer 
and wind. The enlargement has necessitated the addition of 
two pnges to the Report, the whole forming a most interesting 
record of the weather over this wide area. The first number is 
ch iefly remarkable for the view it gives us of the Continental 
anltcyrlonc which spread from Moscow, where the barometer 
exceeded 31 inches, westward to llie Atlantic ; the changes in 
position and intensity being in sympathy with the movements of 
cyclonic disturbances in the Mcditeirancan and in the Arctic 
regions. Towards the close of the week tlie decreasing intensity 
of the high-pressure system liecame favouiable to cyclonic 
weather on our own shores, which afterwards completely dis¬ 
pelled the thick fogs and severe frost. The great cold felt in 
this country belonged to the same area as that which spread 
over the Continent, the thermometer being as much as 20' 
below zero at zero, and gradually rising thence to the shores of 
the Atlantic. 

The Reirort of the Smithsonian Institution for the year 
1S87-S8 has been issuetl. The .Secietary, Prof. Samuel P. 
Langley, refers, os was to be expected, in terms of the highest 
appreciation, to the character and work of his predecessor. 
Prof. S. F. Baird. The Institution, as usual, has been doing 
moch exetllent work, but Prof. Langley complains that the 
funds at iu disposal are not adequate to its wants. The amount 
beqaeathet^by Mr. Smithson, and accepted by Congress, is no 
longer so valuable as it was half a century ago. ” 1 do not 
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now refer,” says Prof. Lanpley, " merely to the fact that we 
measure all things by another scale in 1888 from what we did 
in 1836 ; or that, owing to the immense increase of public 
wealih, the capital of the original bequest, which then was 
greater than any but a few private fortunes, has become 
relatively so inconsiderable to-day. More than this is meant. 
It is meant that the actual purchasing power of each dollar is, 
for our purposes, notably less ; that it is being forced upon us 
that we cannot print os many books, or pay as many employes, 
or make as many researches, as when the scheme of expenditure 
was first fixed, and that, consequently, a scheme which was 
wise then, because not only desirable but feasible, is not 
necessarily so now.” Piof. l.angley expresses a hope that an 
increased income may be provided by the Government and by 
private benefactors. 

We have received the “Bibliography of Astronomy for the 
Year 1887,” compiled by William C. Winlock, and publisheil 
by the Bmithsonian Institution, As a reference list it will be 
found to be very useful. Most of the various contributions to 
astronomy published during the year 1887 in the many scientific 
journals and Transactions of Societies, as well as many more 
elaborate publications, have been inserted. A few of the titles, 
as the author says, have been taken from reviews or book-cata¬ 
logues, and, by means of an alphabetical arrangement of the 
different subjects of astronomy, references to them can be very 
easily obtained. 

Two weeks ago we printed a brief account of a method 
employed by Prof. Pickering for enumerating nebulie photo- 
graphetl in a given part of the heavens, and comparing them 
with those given in pre-existing catalogues, and by this means 
increasing the number of known nehulic. The following is 
a rather more detailed account of the subject. The region 
selected for these experiments extends from sh. torn, to Sh. 50m. 
in right ascension, and from - 10“ to 5° in declination. The 
instrument employed was a Bache telescope, having a photo¬ 
graphic doublet, with an aperture of 8 inches and a focal length 
of 44 inches ; and, by means of this, negatives 10° square were 
obtained, the definition included in a central circularareaof 7* in 
diameter being very good. The work of examining the plates 
very carefully was intrusted to Mrs. Fleming. Each plate was 
laid on an inclined plane similar to a retouching desk used in 
photography, and, by means of a strong magnifying glass, 
thoroughly studied. Whenever a marking on the negatives 
appeared to resemble a nebula, the co-ordinates of it were accu¬ 
rately noted, but great care was taken to make sure that the 
marking was not due to a piece of dust or a defect in the film. 
The approximate right ascensions and declinations of these 
objects were next determined from the configuration of the 
adjacent stars on the charts of the Durchmusterung. Then, 
by cornering the measurements obtained on the plates, and 
those on the charts, several of the markings coincided, thereby 
showing that they had been both photographed and catalogued, 
while in some cases those which had been catalogued had not 
been photographed, and in other cases some not catalogned were 
photographed. From the twenty-seven negatives taken fourteen 
of the objects on them were contained both in the photographs 
and in the catalogue. Four in the catalogue were not photo¬ 
graphed, while twelve, which were not catalogued, were detected 
on the negatives, and 10 were probably new. In some instances 
the back of the plate was covered with a film of shellac and 
lampblack so ns to absorb the light from the rear surface of the 
plate. The region covered in the above exi>eriments was alront 
four thousandths of the entire sky, so that by photographing 
the whole heavens a great number of new clusters and nebulas 
would be brought to light. From these experiments a very 
interesting result is disclosed, especially as regards the four 


nebulee which were in the catalogue and were not photographetl, 
which suggests that these nebulae gave different spectra in the 
ultra-violet from those that were photographed and not catalogued 

We have received Part 4, vol. ii., of the Journal of the 
College of Science, Imperial University, Japan. It contains 
papers on the determination of the thermal conductivity of 
marble, by Kenjiru Yamagawa ; on the combined effecu of 
torsion and longitudinal stress on the magnetization of nickel, 
and on the magnetization and retentiveness of nickel wire under 
combined tor-ionnl and longitudinal stress, by H. Nagaoka; 
and on the specific volume of camphor of borneol, by Mitsuru 

A nEscRiPTivE Catalogue of the Sponges in the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, by Dr. R. von Lendenfeld, has been printerl 
by order of the trustees of that institution. Dr. Lendenfeld 
was intrusted with the compilation of this work in 1885. 
Early in the following year he changed his re sidence from 
.Sydney to I.ondon, so that some delay was rendered inevitable. 
He considers, however, that the loss of time was amply made 
up by the advantage he enjoyed of being able to study the col¬ 
lections in the British Museum, and to compare the types of 
Other authors with the Australian Sponges. 

The Executive Committee for the reception of the British 
Association on their visit to Bath met on Thursday last, when it 
was announced that, after paying all expenses, there remainerl 
a surplus of £^$0. It was decided, with one dissentient, to 
recommend to the subscribers that the balance be retained 
intact to form the nucleus of a fund for building an art gallery in 
Bath. 

A FEW weeks ago (says the CluUenham Examiner), Mr. 
Francis Day, of Kenilworth House, Pittville, presented a fine 
collection of Indian birds to a Museum at Cambridge. Mr. Day 
has now given the remainder of his zoological collection to the 
British Museum. The gift consists of about 1500 specimens of 
Indian fishes, 500 of which are stuffed, and the remainder pre¬ 
served in spirit. There are also a large quantity of English 
fishes, both, stuffed and in spirit; about 1000 specimens of 
Crustaceans, collected from all parts of India and Burmah, and 
some British Crustacea, including some from the collection of 
Prof. Malm. Among the Indian fishes are specimens from the 
celebrated collection of Dr. Jordan, and the British fishes 
include especially interesting hybrid SalmoHid(e, from Sir James 
Maitland’s fish-farm at Howietoun in Scotland, in which Mr. 
Day takes great interest. There is, in addition, a miscellaneous 
collection of zoological specimens from the East, including a large 
crocodile. 

The following arrangements have been made at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain :—On Tuesday next, January 22, 
Prof. G. J. Romanes will begin the second part of his course 
of lectures entitled “ Before and after Darwin,” the. subjects 
being " The Evidences of Organic Evolution and the Theory of 
Natural Selection.” On Thursday next, January 24, Prof. J. W. 
Judd, F.R.S., will begin a course of four lectures on "The 
Metamorphoses of Minerab. ” At the first Friday evening meet¬ 
ing of the season, January 35, at 9 p.m., Prof. G. H. Darwin, 
F.R.S., will give a discourse on “ Meteorites jiuid the History 
of the Stellar Systems.” 

The evening lectures at the Royal Victoria Hall for the next 
few weeks are arranged as follows;—January 22, Mr. J. D. 
MacClure, “Shooting Stars” ; January aq, Mr. F. W. Rudler, 
“Coal”; February 5, Prof. Reinold, "Torpedoes”; February 
V, Commander Cameron, “ Africa and the Horrors of Slavery.” 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Vulpine PhaIanger(/)i«fiM^i>/u vulpina6 ) 
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from Australia, presented by Mr. F. Buckland ; a Common 
Patadoxure {Paradoxurus lypm 9) from India, presented by the 
Re». J. De Gruchy ; a Tawny Owl (Syrnium aluco), European, 
presented by Mr. T. Gunn; a Stump-tailed WiaxA (Trachydo 
saurut rugosus) from New Holland, presented by Mr. C. 
Ellio't; a Grey Ichneumon {Herpestes grismi) from India, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. C., L. Curtis ; a Bonnet Monkey (Macacus 
sinicks9) from India, two Red-backed Pelicans {Pdecanus 
ruftsettts) from West Africa, a Masked Parakeet (Pyrrhulopsis 
persona/a, yellow var.) from the Fiji Islands, .deposited; five 
Clolbey’s Larks {Pamp/ioiorys ciotieyi), five Algerian. Shore 
Larks (Oloccrys hiJopha), two Rosy Bullfinches (Eryt/trospiza 
^ithagiuc'i) from Algeria, purchased. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 JANUARY 20-26. . 

/■pOR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
' Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 


At GrtnmicA oh January 20 

Sun rises, 7h. 56m.; souths, I2h. 11m. 24‘4S. ; sets, l6h. 26m. : 
right asc. on meridian, 2oh. 117m.; deck 20° l' S. Sidereal 
Tune at Sunset, oh. 27m. 

Moon (at Last Quarter January 24, l6h.) rises, I9h. om.*; 
souths, 2h. 29m.; sets, 9h. 4Sm. : right asc. on meridian, 
loh. 27-3m.; deck 13’ 31' N, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The following letter from Mr. Stanley to Tippoo Tib has 
been received in Bruueis“ Boma of Bnnalva-Murenia, Aognst 
17, to the Sheik Hnmed Beii Mahomed (Tippoo Jih] from his 
good friend, Henry Stanley, Many salaams to yoh, I hope 
you are in good-health, as 1 am, and that you have remained in 
good' health since I left the Congo. I have many things to sny 
to you but I hope 1 shall see you face to face before many daya 


I reached this place this morning with 130 Wongwana, and three 
soldiers and sixty-six natives belonging to Emin Pasha. This is 
now the eighty-second day since we left Emm Pasha on the 
Nyanza, anti we have only lost three men all the way. Two of 
them were drowned, and the other ran awav. 1 found the 
while men whom I was looking for. Emin Pa.sha was quite 
well, and the othrr white man, Casati, was quite well also. 
Emin has ivory in abundance, cattle by thousands, and 
sheep, goats, fowls, and food of all kinds. We found him to be 
a very good and kind man. He gave numbers of things to all 
our white and black men. and his liberality could not be ex¬ 
ceeded. His soldiers blessed our black men for llieir kindness in 
coming so far to show them the way, and many of them were 
ready to follow' me at once out of the country. But I asked 
them to stay quiet a few months that I might go back and 
fetch the other men and goods I had left at Yambunga, 
and they prayed to God that he would give me the strength 
to finish my work. May their prayer be heard. And now, 
ray friend, what are you going to do? Wc have gone the 
road twice over. We know where it is bad and where it is 
1 good, where there is plenty of fond and where there is none, 
where all the camps are iind where we shall sleep and rest. I 
am waiting to hear your words. If you go with me it is well. If 
you do not go it is well. I leave it to you. I will stay here ten days, 
and then I go on slowly. I move from heie to a hig island two 
hours’ march from here, and above this place there are plenty of 
houses and plenty of footl for the men. Whatever you have to 
say to me my ears will be open with a good heart, as it has 
always been towards you. Therefore if you come, come quickly ; 
for on the eleventh morning from this I shall move on. All ray 
white men arc well ; but I left them all behind, except my 
servant William, who is- with me--(Signed) .Siani.ky.' 
This letter, which was brought by a messenger to Stanley 
Falls, reached Brussels by post on Tuesday evening, and it the 
only one from Mr. Stanley which has reached the coast. The 
remainder of the letters brought hy tlie messenger remain at 
Stanley Falls, and will arrive m Europe two or three months 
hence. 

ANOTliitR of the few remaining mysteries of African geo¬ 
graphy has just had a little light shed upon it. For many years 
a lake has been conjecturally jilaeed upon our maps some 15" to 
the east of the Camcroons, under the name of Liba. No white 
traveller has ever seen it. Quite recently, however. Dr. Zint- 
graff, who has been exploring in the Cameroons interior, has 
obtained information fram some natives of the region m which 
Lake Liba is placed, that leads him to the conclusion that the 
so-called Lake Liba is probably only a lake-like expansion of a 
river of that name which exists in the country of his informants. 
Should the statements of the natives be confirmed, it would seem 
that the lake, or rather river, to which it lielongs is connected 
neither with the Congo nor Ihe .Shari. 

Further light has been thrown upon the important question 
of the supposed waterway between Macluer Inlet and GeeJvink 
Bay, in New Guinea, the existence of which as reported by 
Captain Strachan. It appears that Dr. Meyer’s explorations, 
the results of which seem incompatible with Capt.sin Strachan’s 
conclusions, have recently received important confirmation from 
the investigations of certain Dutch ollicials. Lieut. Ellis, who 
explored the north and north-east coast of New Guinea from 
May to November 1887, was unable to find the reported water 
connection, or to gain any itiformation about it from the native*. 
His own investigations and the inquiries instituted by him force 
him to the certain conclusion that no such connection exists ; 
and in this he is supported by the,opinion of Dr. Host, another 
explorer. 

Dr, Schwrikeurth is at present engaged in exploring the 
little-known region of the Menakha Mountains. Towards the 
end of last year he left Aden for Hodcida, on the Red Sea, 
for the purpose of visiting these mountains and the tosm of 
Sana. Dr. Schweinfurth carried letters from the Porte recom¬ 
mending him to the care and protection of the authorities ; 
and os be is liberally supplied with funds from Berlin, he 
hopes to make a thorough exploration of the district, which 
has been but little visited by Europeans. 

The nbmber of the Ziitsc/iitft of the Berlin Geographical 
Society containing the geographical bibliography of the past year 
bqa^juat been issued. As usuaf it contains a practically ex 
hnusllve list 9f an publications, papers, and maps that have 
appeared in the various departments of geography. 
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THE STRASSBURG BOTANICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

I N the American Batanical Gautie for December 1888 (vol. 

xiii. No. 12) there is a paper by Mr. William R. Dudley 
on the Botanical Institute at Straosbure. This paper is valuable 
nnd interesting as showing the sort of provision for botanical 
study that is thought right and necessary in Germany. The 
Institute forms part of the new University buildings of Strass- 
Inirg. Mr. Dudley gives plans of the ground floor and first 
floor, and from these it appears that a considerable portion of 
the building is reserved as a residence for the Director and his 
family, and that two rooms are allotted to the Director’s assistant, 
usually a young man who has recently taken his degree as a 
doctor. On the ground floor, besides the living-rooms, are a 
larger and smaller lecture-room, a “ Lehrsammlung" ot Wha- 
trative museum, and a “preparation-room,” which is used in 
the preparation of lectures, and is also found useful by those 
who wish to carry on work in connection with the museum. 
On the first floor a large part of the space is given up to 
lalxiratories. It includes aUo an herbarium, a library, a 
weighing-room, a cliemical-room, a dark room, and a small 
greenhouse. 

After some introductory statements, Mr. Dudley continues 
ns follows:— 

No doubt the architect who designed this building is account¬ 
able for cutting it up into symmetrical squares ; any German 
architect who failed in this would be sure to die unhappy. 
Nevertheless, for the sequence of the rooms and for the details, 
De Bary was responsible, and, taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, it is considered in Germany their beat single laboratory 
for botany. 

Its chief characteristics are the abundance of alt necessary 
appliances and apparatus, cleanliness and orderly disposition of 
ail its supplies, good light from huge windows and white wall- 
surfaces. Wall-cases are numerous, and the contained glass¬ 
ware, reagents, &c., nicely arranged. Drawers are abundant— 
this one containing only reagent tubes, that glass plates, another 
pipettes, burettes, &c. Running water is convenient, of course, 
and distilled water nnd three grades of alcohol where they can 
be readily obtained by students if necessary. There are several 
Bterilking boxes in the large laboratories ; also constant-tem¬ 
perature uoxes provided with thermostats. The chemical-room 
IS provided with a hood for fumes and for the steam generated 
by the steam sterilising cylinders. Gas is provided at each 
table, and a separate room is set apart for delicate instruments, 
such as balances. Indeed the association and dissociation of 
rooms and apparatus, the conveniences, the absence of unneces¬ 
sary things and showy effects, indicate the intelligence and 
discernment of a worker and a master. 

The tables are broad, very heavy, and designeil so as to 
prevent warping or seaming. They are convenient for two 
beginners or a single special student. Each person is provided, 
at the outset, with about a doren common reagents and fluids. 
The microscopes'for laboratory use are chiefly Hartnack. Most 
of the private microscopes in the laboratory at the time 1 was 
there were from Seibert, an excellent Wetzlar manufacturer, not 
well known in America, and one or two trom Zeiss. The 
stock of reagents in the cases is large, and, if necessary, new 
ones will be cheerfully ordered. The University requires of 
special studenu working every day in the laboratory, a payment I 
of fifteen dollars, which covers all necessary expenses. 

Strassburg University had about 1000 students during the 
winter semester of 1887-88, and 104 professors, privat-doernts, 
and assistants. It is, therefore, neither one of the latgest,.nor 
one of the smallest, of Germany’s twenty-one Universities. 

The Botanical Laboratory h^ six advanced and five beginning 
students, and I do not think the number was affected by De 
Bary’s illness. To instruct or counsel these were font in¬ 
structors : the Professor.; the associate Professor, Dr, Zacharias; 
the privat-doant. Dr. Wortman ; and the assistant, Ur. Jost— 
all contributors, in a greater or less degree, to science, and of 
course well-tralned men. At least three of the advanced stu¬ 
dents were working quite independently during De Bary’s illness, 
although it was the latter’s custom to inquire nearly every day 
after the work of the advanced students, when he was in health. 
But the German Government, which employs and pa3rs these 
instructors, is not afflicted with that particular kind of malaria 
which enters into the management of almost every American 
institutidh, and gives it alternate chills and fever over fall and 


rise in numbers, Numbers are a matter of indifference to it, 
A very distinguished German Professor once said to me: “The 
truth is, we teach whatever we please, we do as much or as 
little as we please, and the Government does not interfere with 
us.” Yet these men teach enthusiastically, and accomplish in 
scientific research ten times as much as the American Professor, 
who is “ personally conducted ” by a whole Board of Trustees. 
The German Government ifrivr “ personally conduct,” however, 
in certain very important matters. In the first place, it provides 
a suitable corps of assistants, and makes it sure, therefore, that 
the Profes-sor has not too great a burden of teaching on his 
hands. It provides ample appropriations ; it appoints its Pro¬ 
fessors for merit, and it sends up its students from the secondary 
schools with an excellent and uniform training. 

The advanced students were mostly engaged in bacterio¬ 
logical investigations, although one was wonting out certain 
biological questions of fern development. Prof. Zacharias was 
engaged in histological work. Dr. Wortman in physiology, and 
Dr. Jost completed a paper dunngthe winter on the morphology 
of certain mistletoes. 

In the “ Lehrsaminlung" are numerous beautiful preparatioiu, 
some made by De Bary, and at once recognizable as the originals 
of well-known figures in his published works; and some by 
former pupils, some of whom are now famous men. These 
preparations are frequently used in illustratine the lectures, all 
of which were held late in the afternoon or in the evening. 

The herbarium collection is not relatively large, and is situaterl 
rather remote from the other rooms. Had De Bary been a 
systematisl, he would, no doubt, have placed his herbarium 
centrally. Instead, the large laboratories, the rooms which 
have seen so many distinguished investigators, and witnessed 
so many scientific discovenes under the guidance of the great 
Director, are the rooms around which the others are clustered. 

The library, stocked with a fairly good number of the im¬ 
portant serials, together with a few standard works in the 
principal departments of botany, is placed nearer the laboratory ; 
and in this, every Monday evening, meets the “ Botanical 
Colloquium,” made up of the advance students of the labora¬ 
tory and the instructors. Certain members give carefully 
prepared abstracts nnd reviews of the current botanical litera¬ 
ture, which are followed by spii ited discussions. After an hour 
or more of arduous and profitable labour of this kind, -by means 
of which each member is enabled to keep quite abreast .of 
advanced lines of work, they adjourn to a more convivial place, 
and spend the remainder of the evening in the relaxation natural 
to the German. By eleven o'clock all their vast learning, and 
especially the hard facts of the recent Colloquium, are in a state 
of saturated solution, and by next morning are quite ready 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

AY 1 ask you to publish and invite criticism on the inclosed 
Bill, which has been read a first time in the Kensington 
Parliament ? It is put forward as not antagonistic to, but rather 
as including (see Clause 8), the academic schemes of technical 
education with which we are familiar. I write as one who was 
at a primary school, who has worked at the bench, who has 
great reason to be grateful to the Science and Art Department, 
who has been a master at a public school, a manager of works, 
and an employer of labour. John Perky. 

10 Penywern Road, South Kensington, S.W., 

December 28, 1888. 

A Bill for Ttchmcal Industrial Education. 

Whereas it is expedient to make provision for Technical 
Industrial Education in England and Wales: 

Be it therefore enacted, Sc. 

(i) This Bill may be cited as the Technical Education Bill 
1889, and shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland. 

(a)'“ Apprentice ” means any boy of less than 18, or any 
girl of less than 17 years of age employed, whether ondei 
indentures or not, in any place which, under the Factories or 
Workshops Acts, is denominated a factory or workshop, or in 
any warehouse, shop, office, or other place of business, or for 
wages, or other remuneration, in any place of employment 
Bnt apprentice so defined shall not include any me^l or 
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domestic servant. "Master” means the emp'oyer of any 
apprentice as hereinbefore defined. 

"School Authority” means the School Board exercising 
jurisdiction in the district in which the place of employment is 
situated, or any elected body which may take over the powers o ' 
such School Board ; and in places where there is ho School 
Board, it means the County or Borough Council under the Local 
Oovemment Act, 1888, or the Municipal Corporations Acts. 

" Technical Education” is an education in the scientific and 
artistic principles which govern the ordinary operations in any 
industry. 

“ Technical School ” meins a place for technicil education, 
whether established and maintained— 

(o) By the School Authority, and open to all apprentices ; 

\b) By voluntary effort, and open to the apprentices of more 
than one master; 

(c) Or by a master for his own apprentices. 

“ Inspector” means the Inspector of Factories in whose district 
tile place of employment is situated, or if there be no such 
■nspwtor, then the School Board Visitor for such district.' 

(^) The Education Department shall forthwith and from time 
to time prescribe regulations in conformity with the rules for the 
time being of the Science and Art Department, in the suUccts in 
respect of which Parliamentary grants are made by the Science 
and Art Department, for the formation and instruction of classes 
of elementary school children who have passed the Fourth 
Standard,'and thereupon the School Authority may form such 
science and art classes, and provide such instruction accord¬ 
ingly, and earn such grants, and may assign such grants to the 
teachers of such classes, or may otherwise provide for their 
remuneration. 

(4) Every master shall provide each of his apprentices with 
technical education at a technical school. 

(5) Every apprentice shall devote at least two hours a day, 
five days in the week, during working hours, to study at a 
technical school. 

(6) The School Authority shall annually in January prescribe 
the time for such study, having regard to the usual working 
hours in places of employment in their district, and shall publish 
a table of the times so prescribed. A printed copy of such 
table shall be conspicuously exhibited by the master in every 
such place of employment in such positions for such times and 
in such type and form as the School Authority shall prescribe. 

(7) The School Authority shall have power to establish and 
maintain such technical schools as may be necessary to accom¬ 
modate and provide technical education for all apprentices in 
their district whose masters do not otherwise efficiently provide 
for the technical education of their apprentices. The master 
of each apprentice shall pay the prescriow fees for his tuition at 
such schools. 

(8) The technical schools established aud maintained by the 
School Authority may provide technical eda:itionfor persons 
other than apprentices. 

(9) The course of studies at such schools, and fees payable 
for the same, shall be prescribed from time to time by the 
School Authority, subject to the sanction of the Education 
Department. 

(10) The inspector shall inform himself as to the sufficiency 
of the technical education given to apprentices in his district, 
and report thereon to the School Auth irity and the Education 
Departmeftoat such times and in such manner as they shall 
res^ctivelrorescribe. 

The duties, powers, and penalties relating to the office of 
inspector, epecified in the Factories and Workshops Act, 1878, 
shall be applicable to any inspector under this Act, and to any 
place of employment within tne provisions hereof. 

The inspectors shall be paid t>y the School Authority such 
remuneration for their services under this Act as the Education 
Department shall approve. 

(11) All offences under this Act shall be prosecuted, and all 
fines under this Act shall be recovered on summary canviction 
before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction in manner provided by 
the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 

The provisions of the Factories and Workshops Act, 1878, 
and the Acts amending the same as to legal proceedings and 
appeals, shall be deemed to be incorporated in, and made 
applicable to, this Act. ’’ « 

The punishment for any offence under this Act shall be a fine 
not exMeding £%. 

(I]) The expenses of carrying this Act into execution shall be 


defrayed by the School Authority, who shall have power to pro¬ 
vide for such expenditure by moneys raised, precepts issued, 
or rates levied under their powers. Separate statements of 
fucli expenditure shall be furnish id annually to the Education 
Department. 


ZOOLOGICAL NOTES FROM TORRES 
STRAITS. 

fjAUOAL Respiration in Periophthalmus. —At the Birming¬ 
ham meeting of the British Association, in 1886, Dr. S. J. 
Hickson p.ointed out tliat the species of Periophthalmus which 
he had observed in the Celebes always rested with its tail im¬ 
mersed in water, although the body was out of the same. I do 
not know whether any experiments have been made on this fish, 
but I have made a few which tend to show that this remarkable 
animal largely respires by means of its caudal fin. The experi¬ 
ments Were made on specimens obtained from a Mangrove 
swamp on the Island of Mabuiag (Jervis Islands), and may be 
summarized as follows:—A specimen totally submerged in the 
sea was perfectly well and lively after forty-two hours. A 
second sf^imen lived a day and a half in a vessel containing 
just sufficient water to keep the tail-fin submeiged, but not 
enough for respiration by means of the gills. (It is possible that 
the fish would liave lived longer, if the sea-water had been 
continually renewed.) Fish with the caudal fin coated over with 
gold size, when put in a vessel of sea-water, only lived, on on 
average, from twelve to eighteen hours, although they could 
utilize their gills for respiration ; others kept under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, lint not anointed with gold size, lived a day or two, 
apparently in perfect healt'i. On submitting the caudal fins to 
the microscope, the circulation of the blood appeared to be 
exceptionally vigorous. I hope to be able to further test these 
observations on a future occasion. 

The Employment of the Sucker-fish (Eehentis) in Turtle-fish- 
tng. —The only two references to the employment of the sucker¬ 
fish in turtle-fishing which I have bv me are those in Dr. 
(Jiinther’s “Introduction to the Study of Fishes," and the 
"Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake," by J. 
Macgillivray. The latter (vol. ii. p. 2i) states that he was in¬ 
formed that the nati ves of Morulug (Prince of Wales Island), Torres 
Straits, catcha small species of turtle in the following manner 
"A live sucker-fish (Eeheneis remora), having previoaily been 
secured by a line passed round the toil, is thrown into the water 
in certain places known to be suitable for the purpose ; the fish 
while swimming about makes fast by its sucker to auy turtle of 
this small kind which it may chance to encounter, and both are 
hauled in together!” Dr. Gimtber (/.r. p. 461) throws doubt 
upon the habitual utilization of the EchinHs for this purpose. 
In the Straits there are two periods for turtle fishing, the one 
daring October and November, which is the pairing season, and 
when turtle are easily speared owing to their floating on the sur¬ 
face of the water; the other, during the remaining months of the 
year when the turtle frequent thi deeper water and the channels 
between the reefs. It is then that the sucker-fish—or, as the 
natives term it, "Gapu,"—is utilized. I have, at present, no 
means of determining the species of Echfneis common in the 
Straits. I believe it to be E. nancrata, as the species here attains 
a greater length than E, remora. When going out turtle-fishing, 
a Gapu is caught, and the mote experienced natives have 
no great difficulty in procuring one when it is required. A 
hole is made at the base of the oaudal fin bjr means of a turtle- 
bone, and the end of a very long pI6ce of string is inserted in the 
hole and made fast. The end of a second, quite short, piece of 
string, is passed through the mouth and out b^ the gills. By 
means of these two strings the fish is retained, while slung over the 
sides of the canoe, in the water. When a turtle is sighted deep 
down in the water, the front piece of string is withdrawn, plenty 
of slack being allowed for the hind string. The Gapu on per¬ 
ceiving the turtle immediately swims towards it, and attaches 
itself to .the reptile’s caraisace. A man, with a long rope 
attached to on upper arm, dives into the water and is guided to 
the turtle by the line fastened to the Gapu’s tail. On reaching 
the turtle, the man gets on its back, and passes his arms behind 
and below the fore-nappers, and his tegs in front and below the 
bInd-Sappers. The roan is then raphUy drawn up to the surface 
j of the waterbearing the turtle with him. On the arrival of the 
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diver the Gapu usually Bhifbi its position from the carapace to 
the plastron of the turtle. At the end of the day's fishii^ the 
Gapu is eaten. The natives have a great respect for the Gapu, 
and firmly believe the fish possesses supernatural powers. For 
example, when there is something the matter with the bow of the 
canoe, the Gapu is said to attach itself to the neck or the nuchal 
plate of the turtle; when the lashings of the outrigger to the 
thwart poles are insecure, the Gapu is believed not to stick fast 
to the turtle, but to continually shift its position; if the 
streoglheniiw ties in the centre of the hold of the canoe are 
faulty, the Gapu is staled to attach itself to the turtle and then 
immediately to swim away. More than once I was told, •• Gapu 
savvy all the same as man ; I think him half devil.” Thcsucker- 
fiah is not used to haul in the large green turtle. I was re¬ 
peatedly told that it would be palled off, as the turtle was too 
heavy. The above information was gathered from several 
sources, and checked by means of much questioning. ^ ____ 

AmpUoxMs.—K species of Amphioxus, apparently very 
similar to A. lanceclaius, was not uncommon at one spot at 
Mabniag, at a depth of from 3 to 4 fathoms. A spates of 
this animal is catalogued as foMows by Mr. KrefTi, in bis list of 
“ Australian Vertebrata, Fossil and Recent " ; " Braiukiostoma 
loHceolatum. Dredged in Bass’s Straits, by ll.M.S. Htrald, at 
a depth of from 10 to 12 fathoms.” I am not aware whether it 
has been found elsewhere in Australian waters. 

Alkred C. Haddon. 

Thursday Island, November la, 1888. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambkidqe.— The Sedgwick triennial prize has been awarded 
to Mr. Alfred Harker, Fellow of St. John’s College. The sub¬ 
ject of the essay is “ The Petrology of the Igneous Rocks 
associated with the Cambrian (Sedgwick) of Carnarvonshire.” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

In the number of the y aumal of Botany for December 1888, 
Mr. S. L« M. Moore has an interesting article on photolysis 
in Ltmnn irituUa, in which he contests tome of Stahl’s con- 
dmions os to the eflect of day and night on the relative posi¬ 
tions of the chlorophyll-|nuiBs on the cell-walls. The remaining 
artidM, both ha this number and in that for January 1889, ore 
chiefly of interest to geographical or eysteraatic botanists. 
Meists. Britten and Boulger’s " Bk^aphical Index of British 
and Irish Botanists ” has now advan^ as far as the letter G. 


bromide^ of silicon was oiscovered, which boils at 141“ C. This 
proved to be the compound SlCIBri, which was required to 
co^lete the series of possible chlorobromides of silicon. 

The first group of nitrogen compounds subjected to the action 
of silicon tetrabromide included the primary thiocarbamide or 
sulphur urea, obtained by the author in 1809, and the aJIyI-, 
phenyl-, and diphenyl-thiocarbamldes. 

All these are shown to unite with silicon tetrabromide, and 
afford the highly condensed compounds— 

(H^N-CSlgSiBr,, 

(C8H5,H,N,CS)gSiBr4, 

(C,H.,H,N,C.m,SiBr«. 

((C,H,),H,N,CS^),SiBr, 

These are more or less vitreous solids, with the exception of 
the allylic compound, which is a transparent and singularly 
viscous liouid. All are dissolved and decomposed by water and 
by alcohol. 

The action of alcohol on the compound (H4N,CS),SiBri was 
studied in detail, and it was shown that not only do ethyl 
bromide, thiocyanate, and diethylic silicate result, but that the 
representatives of two new classes of thiocarbamide derivatives 
are formed. 

The first of these is a beautiful tetrathiocarbamuU compound 
whose formula proved to be— 

(H,N,CS)iNBr, 

which may obviously be written— 

(H4N,CS)4H,NBr. 

This Ixidy separates from alcohol in fine masses of crystals 
resembling sea anemones in appearance, which melt at 173*- 
174“, and begin to decompose at i78°-i8o'. The synthesis of 
this substance was effected by heating ammonium bromide with 
thiocarbamide. 

Several bomologues of the above tetralhiocarbamidammomum 
bromide were produced by synthetic methods; some of these 
contain chlorine or iodine instead of bromine. The following 
are examples of the compounds found in the course of this port 
of the investigation :— 


By the action of silv^ nitrate "on the tetrathiocarbamidam- 
moniam bromide the cri^lline duhiocarbamidt compound with 
silver bromide was obtained— 


(H4N,CS)4H4NI, 

(H4N,CS)4(CH,)H.NBr, 

(H«N,CS)4(C,H,),fl,NBr, 

(H4N,CS)4(C,H.),HNCI. 


liv the Sotanical Casette for November 1888, Miss E. L. 
Oiegory completes her account of the development of cork- 
wings on certain trees, the trees described in the present 
tastalment being species of Acer and Liquidambar. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Koyal Society, November 22, 1888.—"Report of Re¬ 
searches on Silicon Compounds and their Derivatives. Part 
L” By J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S., Profeasor of 
Chemistry, University of Dublin. 

The present investigation was undertaken some yean ago 
with a view to examine the action of the silicon haloids—but 
more especially of silicon tetrabromide—on various compounds 
containing nitrogen, as our knowledge of the relationi ofsiiicon 
and nitrogen is extremely limited. 

It was ascertained at an eifly stage of the inquiry that the 
bromide of silicon is much superior to the chloride as a reagent 
with nitrogenued compound^ but since the bromide bad appar¬ 
ently not been obtained in any quantity even by its discoverer, 
Serullas, considerable time baa to be ifevoted to working out a 
method for the production of a sufficiently large supply of this 
material. The method adopted k described in the lull paper. 

In the purification of the crude tetrabromide a new (hloro- 


{H4N,CS),AgBr. 

This was subsequently produced by the direct union of thiocar 
bamide with the pure silver haloid. The compound— 
(H4N,CS),AgCI 

was also obtained in fine crystals, as were other simitar 
substances. 

A trithiocarbamide compound is also formed dofing the 
action of ethyl alcohol on (H4N,CS),SiBr4, but it k ptuch more 
soluble than that which first separates. It k also oryatalline, 
and its analysk and reactions lead to the formula— 
(H,N,C5),Br,CjH5Br. 
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Mathematical Society, January lo.—J. J. Walker, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. Basset made a few remarks on the 
steady motion and stability of dynamical systems.—Dr. Gtaisher, 
F.R.S., gave serera) forms of expression of Bernoulli’s numben 
derived ^om the consideration of lemniscate functions.—The 
President (.Sir J. Cockle, F.R.S., in the chair) read a paper on 
results of ternary quadratic operators on products of forms of | 
any onlers.—Mr. Jenkins communicated a note by Mr. R. W. 
Christie on a theorem in combinations. 

Edinbukch. 

Royal Society, December 3, 1888.—A restatement of the 
theory of oivanic evolution, ^ Prof. Patrick Geddes. In 
the introdttCttM lo this paper Prof. Geddes gives to the four 
customary divisions of biology more general meanings. He con¬ 
siders that morphology, besides being a description of individual 
forms, deals with specific and generic ones. Taxonomy is thus 
the higher and more generalized morphology. Embryology in¬ 
cludes the description of the development of species an4.genera 
in atUilion to that of individuals. Morphology and embryology, 
then, deal with the descriptions of the form, and the develop¬ 
ment of the form, not only of individuals but of races. Similarly, 
physiology is applied to the description of the functions of the 
individunl, and also to those of species, genera, and higher groups. 
As the description of the relations of organs characterized tlie 
physiology of the individual, so that of inteispecific adaptations 
15 the physiology of the race. As morphology and embryology 
are related, so are physiology and tctiology. v^tiology gives the 
laws of variation of individual and race, ft deals not merely with 
fuDOtions in a balanced state in the individual, aad perfected 
adaptation between races, but also with the origin of both of 
ihese in the temperament of the unit organism, and of the sum of 
organisms. This question has to be separated from the deeper 
one of the origin of organismal temperament in the influence of 
environment or otherw^. The following diagram shows these 
relationships 
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From this division of the field of biology, a clrarer and more 
exact estimatfr of Mr. Darwin’s position can be had. It is plain 
that the thoqt)^ tmtural selection, which Mr, Romanes rightly 
describes M lH i w #'thai of "the oru^in of adaptations,” is part of 
the higher phyuofidgy,'or the relatmn of races to one another. 
It is thought by many that Mr. Darwin dealt with problems of 
letiotogy—that he dracrlbed the origin of the functions in the 
ii^ytcna], . But be openly deferred the consideration of the laws 
OMNnutloa, and confessed entire ignorance of them. He, indeed, 
at)^mmnt timet, had two impressions of the igiport of natural 
sete^i^ . Like others, he sometimes makes tbs mistake of 
thinking that an account of adaptations, which species acquire, 
expbi^ tbek origin. At other times he clearly sees that there 
mint otf* sclcnoe of rariation—an Ktlolqgy—which shall teK of the 


origin of variations acted on by natural selection to form the raw 
material of adaptations. Rotn pre- and post-Darwinian writers 
have dealt with the explanations of variations as arising from 
temperament. The former have theorized in a generaT way; 
the state of their knowledge not allowing them to prove that 
variation is definite. This point of view must again be taken, and 
aU recent results read from it. The object of the present paper 
is to show how this may be accomplish^ throughout the Organic 
world, as the author has already done In finding a definite 
nafe of sex and reproduction. Prof. Geddes then took np the 
matter in detail for the vegetable world, under such headings 
as : inflorescence ; floral structure ; floral colour ; the antithe^s 
between floral and grassy types ; variations in the leaf; thorns and 
spines; evergreens ; corclations between the reproductive and 
vegetative systems. The classes of the animal kingdom were 
treated seriaiim, the definite lines of variation iieing traced from 
the synthetic types in each. He next showed, and illustrated 
with masses of detail, that throughout a great numlier of species 
there are individuals with vegetative and others with reproductive 
diathesis; and similarly in every genus. Some species .are more 
vegetative, some more reproductive in character ; and so, further, 
of orders and Urge groups. The vegetative or self-maintaining 
activities are ojiposed to, and balanced by, the reproductive or 
species-maintaining ones. The history of the individual life, or 
of the development of the race, is a series of alternations between 
predominating vegetation with siiliordinate reproduction, and 
prevailing reproduction with diminished vegetation. The difler- 
entiation of sex, the development of parental care and of sociality, 
are the most obvious results of the reproductive, the race- 
maintaining diathesis ; and these play at least as important a 
part in or^nic progress as struggle for individual advantage. 
In conclusion. Prof. Geddes conlrasietl his own views of the 
process of nature, as a materialized ethical process, with that 
of Prof. Huxley, expressed in his Nivettentn Century article, 
where he considers organic evolution an intellectual but not a 
moral process. A second paper is to follow, carrying out the 
argument into the ethical, social, and economic relations of 
humanity. 

Bbrlin. 

Meteorological Society, December 4, 1888 —Dr. Vettin, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Andries devclo|>ed an original theory 
as to the constitution of the sun, by which he explained a Urge 
number of phenomena. During the discussion wmc& ensued, the 
theory was attacked from various sides.—Prof, von Bezold mode 
a report on Prof. KiesiUng’s book, " Untersuchnngen fiber die 
DammeiungserscbeinunKn ” ( •' Reseoziidtes on the Phentnoenaof 
Twilight"), after he bad briefly alluded ib the recent and mbrecoiB- 
prehensive work of the English Commission on the KrakadSb 
eruption, which had apipeaim simultaneously with that of Prof. 
Kiessling. He pointM out that these two works com|^ns4nt 
each otimr, inasmuch as Prof. Kiesslii^ had confined himself 
entirely to ihe optical phenomena arising out of the eruption, 
describing them fully, and illustrating them by physical experi¬ 
ments, while the Commission had dealt comparatively briefly 
with these phenomena.—Dr. Less spoke on falls of snow dteing 
high temperatures. On the morning of November 20 the tempera¬ 
ture was 9° C. ; It reached a maximum of a little over 11 * between 
9 and 10 a.m., and tlien fell irregularly with repeated showers of 
rain to about 3° C. At 9.45 a.m., when the temperature was 
above 11°, one of the watchers in the Meteorological Institute 
announced that he had observed some few flakes of snow falling 
with the commencing rain. Since the speaker could not find 
anybody from among his acquaintances who could confirm the 
above observation, he addressed him‘elf to the public at large by 
means of the newspapers ; he thus obtained very valuable and 
reliable remrts, not only from various parts of Berlin, but also 
from outlying districts, of snow having fallen, either in solitaiy 
large flakes or in larger quantities, at temperatures as high as 9° 
to 11° C. Dr. Less had once before in this year (1888) observed 
the same phenomenon, on May 8, when the temperature of the 
air was 12" C. On going over the literature of this sul^ct in the 
synoptic weather reports for Germany for the years 1876 to (888, 
he came upon twenty-eight cases in which snow had fallen, 
either in larger quantities or as solitary flakes, when the tempera¬ 
ture wks atjpve 5° C. He explained the formation of the snow¬ 
flakes os the result of low-lying currents of air whose tempera¬ 
tures were much lower than Ihote at the earth’s surface. Out of 
the twetity-cight cases quoted above, eleven were accompanied 
by (narked iIm wide*spread thunder during the ensuing twenty- 
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four hours. This circumsunce may be taken as supporting 
Sohncke’i theory of aerial electricity, according to which the 
electricity during a storm results from the friction of drops of ice 
and water, and this can only take place when cold currents of 
air at comparatively low levels flow over warm, moist masses of 
air. 

Physical Society, December 14, 1888.—Prof, von Helm- 
holts, President, in the chair. —Dr. Thiessen gave an account of 
expe^enls which he had carried out in order to measure the 
amount by which gravity varies at different heights. The method 
he employed was that of Jolly, but with the introduction of a 
modification, in order to eliminate the irregularities due to dif¬ 
ferences of temperature at the higher and lower stations. Scale- 
pans were attached to each arm of the balance—one close up to 
the beam, the other some distance below it—and the weight was 
interchanged between the pans, both at the upper and lower 
stations, thus eliminating the influence of differences of temper¬ 
ature and of any inequality of the balance. The upward force 
of the air had no influence on the results, notwithstanding the 
varying volume.s of the weights used. The distance between 
the upper and lower scale-pans was r r '5 metres, and the weight 
used was I kilogramme. Twenty-four determinations were made, 
which gave as a result that the kilogramme, when in the lower 
pan, weighed 2'8 milligrammea more than when it was weighed 
in the upper pan. After making some corrections, and, among 
Ihes^ one necessitated by the fact that the tveight in its lower 
position was 4 metres below the general surface of the earth, it 
was found that the weight of I kilogramme varies by o‘28 mtlli- 
gramme for each t metre of difference in altitude.—The Presi¬ 
dent gave an account of a paper by Prof. Hertz, which he had 
yesterday communicated to the Berlin Academy. It contained 
a description of further experiments on electrodynamic waves, 
and their analogy with waves of light. Weak induction dis¬ 
charges between small metallic cylinders with rounded ends 
were employed, and a similar apparatus for the detection of the 
electrodynamic waves. The action was not propagated more 
than 3 or 3 metres through space; when it fell on a metallic 
surface it was reflected, interference phenomena were observed, 
and from these the length of half a wave was found to be 30 
centimetres. When a metallic parabolic mirror, l metre across 
Its opening, was placed behind the apparatus used to produce 
the discharge, the action was propagated to a distance ol 
8 metres ; and the action was greatly increased when a second 
concave mirror was placed behind the receiving apparatns. 
When a conductor was interposed, the action ceased, while non¬ 
conductors allowed the waves to pass. By interposing perforated 
metallic screens, it was found that the waves are propagated in 
straight lines; the waves passed through a dry wooden partition. 
Polarisation of the waves could be determined in .•evetal ways. 
When the receiver was placed at right angles to the apparatus 
producing the waves, no action between them could be detected, 
the vertl^lly-produced waves not being picked up by the hori- 
sontally-placed receiver. When the two pieces of apparatus 
were placed parallel to each other, and a wooden cube, with a 
number of insulated metallic wire rings wrapped round it, was 
placed in the path of the electrodynamic waves, it produced the 
same effect as does a tourmaline plate on polarized light. When 
the wires were vertical—that is to say, parallel to the exciting 
apparatus—the action was not propagat^ through the cube; but 
it was, on the other hand, when the wires were horizontal. 
When the receiver with iu mirror was placed horizontally, so 
that it did not record any action as reaching it, and the wire 
arrangement, described above, was placed in the path of the 
waves, no change took place in the receiver when the wires on 
the cube were either vertical or horizontal, but the receiver was 
affected when the wires were placed at an angle of 45°. The laws 
of reflection of electrodynamic waves at melnllic surfaces were 
found to be the same as those for the reflection of light at plane 
mirrors. Finally, Prof. Hertz has determined the refraction 
which the waves undergo in a prism made of iiilcb, and finds 
that the refractive index of this substance for electric waves is 
1-68.—Dr. Ritter demonstrated by experiments the action of 
the ultra-violet rays of light on electric discharges in accordance 
with the experiments of Hertz, Wiedemann, and Eberts. 

Stockholm. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, January 9.—On the re¬ 
searches and studies made at the zoological station of the 
Academy at Christineberg in Bohuslao, during the past year, 


by Prof. S. Loviin. He gave an account of papers Dr. 
Aurivillius on the disguise amonint the Oxyrhynchous Crabs, 
by Dr. Viren on a Nereid Annelid (Ntreis fucata, forma tn^ui- 
ttna), by Ilerr Lunnberg on cestodes in marine fishes and birds. 
—Researches on the periodic system of the elements, by Dr. T. 
R. Rydberg.—Baron Nordenskiold exhibited some uncommonly 
large crystals of magnetic iron from the Nordstjerne mine near 
Vestanfors, and gave an account of some remarkable Swedii^ 
localities with crystallized ma^etite. He also showed four 
roeteontes, for the collection of the State Museum, received from 
the British Museum. Amongst these were (i) a sample of a 
smalt, highly-interesting block of iron, which felt near Kowton, 
in Shropshire, August 20, 1S76 ; (2) a fragment of a meteor¬ 
ite which fell in Hisen, in Japan.—On some transcendents, 
which appear at the repeated mtegration of rational functions, by 
Dr. A. Jonquidre, of Bern.—On natural etching figures and other 
phenomena of solution on beryllium, from Muovinsk, by Herr 
W. Peterson.—Researches on minerals from Fiskernres, in Green¬ 
land, ^ Herr N. V. Ussing.—Mineralogical notes, II., 3-4, by 
Herr G. Flink.—Anatomical studies on Echidna, by Miss C. 
Westling.—On the dimorphism of the Khitefoda reticulata, by 
Dr. Goes.—The insect fauna of Greenland ; I. Lepidoptera 
and Hymenoptera, by Prof. Chr. Aurivillius. 
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MR. GRANT ALLEMS NOTIONS ABOUT 
FORCE AND ENERGY. 

Force and Energy: a Theory of Dynamics. By Grant 

Allen. Pp. 161. (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1888.) 

HERE exists a certain class of mind, allied perhaps 
to the ancient Greek Sophist variety, to which 
ignorance of a subject offers no sufficient obstacle to the 
composition of a treatise upon it. It may be rash to 
suggest that this type of mind is well developed in 
philosophers of the Spencerian school, though it' would 
be possible to adduce some evidence in support of such a 
suggestion. 

In the volume before us Mr. Grant Allen sets to work 
to reconstruct the fundamental science of dynamics, an 
edifice which, since the time of Galileo and Newton, has 
been standing on what has seemed a fairly secure and 
substantial basis, but which he seems to think it is now 
time to demolish in order to make room for a newly 
excogitated theory. The attempt is audacious, and the 
result- what might have been expected. The performance 
lends itself indeed to the most scathing criticism ; blunders 
and misstatements abound on nearly every page, and the 
whole structure is simply an emanation of mental fog. 

Thus much it is necessary to say in order to give an ade¬ 
quate idea of the nature of the book ; but, having said as 
much as this, it is possible to speak quite otherwise of the 
friendly tone and apparently candid modesty in which the 
preface has been written. The preface, indeed, almost 
disarms a critic, or at any rate it causes him to use the 
blunt end of his lance ; and were it not necessary to call 
attention to the erroneousness of such of the doctrines 
as are new, and expose their hollowness to a number of 
unlearned persons who are always eager to sec some flaw 
found in a universally accepted theory the difficulties of 
which they have never mastered, and which they therefore 
vainly hope will turn out incorrect, one would gladly 
accept the apology and explanation of the preface and let 
the work sink into oblivion unnoticed. 

Its pretentious form, however, renders criticism neces¬ 
sary ; and indeed criticism is expected by the author, 
though, as he naively confesses, it will not undermine his 
own opinion of the truth and value of his work. 

The book is in two parts ; Part I. “Abstract or 
Analytic”; Part II. “ Concrete or Synthetic." The second 
part consists of more or less popular illustrations of the 
doctrines inculcated in the first part: it need not there¬ 
fore much concern us. The first part starts with chapters 
on “ Power,” “ Force," “ Energy ” ; later on it has three 
chapters called respectively, “ The Persistence of Force,’' 
“ The Conservation of Energy,” “The Indestructibility of 
Power." These last headings are not very promising ; and 
the performance does not belie the promise. 

Chapter 11, leads off with the following definition 

“A Force is a Power which initiates dr accelerates 
aggregative motion, while it resists or retards separative 
Diotiont in two or more particles of ponderable matter j 
(and (loMibly also of the ethereal medium}.” { 
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In other words, the author agrees to limit the term 
“ force” to that which is commonly known as attraction. 
Very good. Now take Chapter III.:— 

"An Energy is a Power which resists or retards aggre¬ 
gative motion, while it initiates or accelerates separative 
motion, in two or more particles of ponderable matter, or 
of the ethereal medium.” 

In other words, he is going to denote that which is com¬ 
monly known as repulsion by the name “ energy." He 
by no means always adheres to the limitations imposed 
by this definition, and frequently he means by the term 
energy the same as is ordinarily understood by the term,' 
though he does so most happily in cases where the result 
can be looked upon as a separation of some bodies. 

Thus, for instance, the upward motion of a cannon-ball 
he would style an energy, because it separates the ball 
from the earth; the strain in a bow he would call an 
energy, because it can sepirate the arrow from the bow ; 
heat he would call energy, because it usually expands 
things; but the horizontal motion of a cannon-ball or a 
railway train he will have a difficulty in calling an energy, 
and, in fact, is unable to do so without a flagrant mistake 
of principle in the case of the ball, and some manifest 
special pleading in the case of the train. Still more un¬ 
able IS he properly to apply the term energy to the 
downward motion of a falling body. We shall see what 
he makes of this obvious difficulty shortly. Nevertheless, 
this is the main doctrine in the book— viz. that anything 
tending towards aggregation is a force, while anything 
tending to disgregation is an energy. 

Passing, then, to the next chapter, “ The Species of 
Force,” he subdivides force into attraction between large 
masses, or gravitation—between molecules, or cohesion— 
between atoms, or chemical affinity—and, lastly, between 
electric charges. It may as well be said, once for all, 
that throughout the book there are many lame and hesi¬ 
tating references to electricity and ether, which are so 
vague as to be quite harmless, and which it will be the 
most charitable plan to simply ignore. We had better 
ignore most of the chemical and molecular statements 
also, for the same reason, and attend only to those which 
deal with ordinary lumps of matter. But even here it 
will not do to criticize the language too closely, or one 
would have enough to do. This, for instance, is one of 
the first sentences about gravitation : “ When an aerolite 
comes within the circle of the earth’s attraction, it is 
Gravitation which makes them leap towards one another.” 
“The circle of the earth’s attraction” and the sudden 
"leap" of the aiirolite when it comes within this circle, 
are phrases which scarcely-express quite accurately the 
facts of the case I 

The next sentence' throws a flood of light upon the 
slate of the writer’s mind when he formed his conception 
of the difference between force and energ)', and explains 
also, 1 venture to surmise, why his doctrine found so 
blithe an acceptance with Mr. Edward Clodd, as Mr. 
Clodd’s own book and the preface to this one inform us. 
It is the orbital energy of the moon which counteracts the 
aggregative power of gravity. ** If the moon were to lose 
its orbital Energy, Gravitation would pull it to the earth.” 

This eentence is not indeed untrue, but it is significant 
as showing that it is the old puzxle of centrifugal force or 
0 
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of radial acceleration that is at the bottom of this whole 
“ new theory." The purtle was solved completely long 
ago, in the clearest possible manner, and the “ Principia ” 
is the witness to it ; but it is still felt to be a difficulty by 
beginners, and 1 suppose there is no offence in applying 
this harmless epithet to both Mr. (Irant Allen and Mr. 
Clodd, so far as the truths of dynamics and physics arc 
concerned. 

“Energy” and “Force” are always opposed to one 
another, and the meaning of the author is well illustrated 
by the following quotation ; - 

“ Again, when two masses are in a state of aggregation, 
the Force of gravitation resists any attempt to sever them. 
If a cannon-ball lies upon the ground, it cannot be raised 
without an expenditure of Energy, and the amount of the 
Energy required to lift it to a given height is the measure 
of the resistance offered by Gravitation.” 

That is to say, the energy required to lift a body to a 
given height is a measure of the force of gravitation. 
This reminds one of some of the sentences in Tyndall’s 
“ Heat.” 

The next chapter, “The .Species of Energy,” classifies 
energy as molar, molecular, atomic, and electrical, just 
as in the case of force. “ Gf Molar Energies employed 
in resistance to aggregation, the most familiar instance 
is that of orbital movement ”—moon and earth, &c. 

Now we come to the crux of how horizontal motion 
can be an “ energy ” in the sense defined by Mr. Allen. 

“ On a smaller scale, the Energy of a bird in flying, or 
of a cannon-ball fired horizontally, is largely employed in 
counteracting gravitation ” I! 

May I inform the author of an elementary fact? A 
cannon-ball fired horizontally falls just as quickly, and 
reaches the ground (if flat) in precisely the same time, 
as if it were merely dropped; its energy of motion 
has no power of counteracting gravitation. The same 
is really true of the moon ; it falls towards the earth 
just as much in each second as if it had no orbital 
velocity ; in no case does motion influence'the effect pro¬ 
duced by a given force. But this is just the fact which, 
if he had been able to recognize it, would have saved him 
the trouble of writing this treatise. 

1 said I would charitably omit reference to the mole¬ 
cular, chemical, and electrical statements, but I cannot 
resist one quotation from the ntxt page ; “ Large masses 
of water before freezing part with their Energy in the 
visible form of heated mist. ’ 

Chapter VH. is headed “The Kinds of Kinesis," by 
which is meant apparently the varieties of motion. Motion 
is subdivided, not into rotation and translation, but thus 

“ Motion has three Kinds ; ... it may be separative, 
or it may be aggregative, or it m^' be continuous and 
neutral Each species of Kinetic Energy has a form of 
each kind.” 

The author now finds it necessary to grapple with the 
difficulty which we guessed be would sooner or later feel, 
viz. how it is possible to bring falling motion, or motion 
of bodies towards one another, under his category of 
“ Energies or separative Powers." A body thrown up, 
and a. body thrown horizontally, be has alieady tackled by 
simply committing some convenient errors of fact. He 
surmises that such bodies fall less than they would if 


dropped, and thus that their energy of motion counteract* 
gravitation ; but the case of a body thrown down is not to- 
be thus managed, so he proceeds to get over the difficulty 
in three ways. First, by raising a cloud of words ; second^ 
by asserting that when a body strikes the earth, although 
its potential energy of separation has disappeared, yet the 
heat of Its collision separates atoms just as much, and 
results in the same ultimate amount of separation again 
(a statement which in no sense can be considered true), 
so that the motion which intervened between the start and 
stop of the falling body “ we are justified in regarding 
as essentially a transitory form of separative Power.” 

“Throughout we see that aggregative Energy” {i.f. 
energy apparently aggregative) “ is merely Potential 
Energy in course of transformation to another form. While 
the really aggregative Power of Force is causing these 
bodies to combine, the Energy of their motion represent* 
for a while their original separateness, and is finally 
transformed into a similar separateness between other 
bodies.” 

So, while motion from the earth is true kinetic energy, 
motion towards it is a transitory form of potential energy, 
and represents for a while the original separateness of the 

U hen a doctrine requires a statement like this to 
bolster it up, it is wise to take the need as a sure 
indic.ation that we arc somewhere off the track, and had 
better get back to the turning whence the path which ha* 
led us into such a jungle diverged. It is a pity the author 
did not take the hint thus clearly vouchsafed to him. His 
difficulties about understanding normal acceleration and 
the generality of Newton’s second law were natural and 
excusable, though hardly the subject to write a book 
about; but after encountering and being worsted by thi* 
last thicket, it was very unwise to go on plunging madly 
forward, and exhibit his scratches as signs of victory. 

But he has not yet made his last struggle into still more 
hopeless entanglement Here is his third attempt at 
extrication:— 

“ We see that the Energy of a falling body doe* 
not consist in its mere downward movement, but rather 
in that accelerating motion which is capable of being 
transformed into heat when the masses aggregate.” 

If this statement means anything, it means that the 
kinetic energy of a down-moving body consists, not in its 
velocity, as is the case with an upward moving body, but 
in its acceleration, and that it is this acceleration which 
ultimately gets turned into heat! 

“ So the Energy of Kinesis is seen to be a mere trans- 
ferential mode from one kind of separation to another.”' 
“ Motion is the redistribution of Separations.” 

One may at least acknowledge the ingenuity as well a* 
the gallantry with which the author,endeavours to get 
clear of his impenetrable jungle, <' 

In passing, here is a curious definition of friction,given 
in an explanatory note. 

“ From the point of view of the Force involved, friction 
means the cohesion which must be overcome ; but from 
the point of view of the Energy employed, friction means 
the separative power of heat which overcomes." 

Next we come to the extraordinary but fortuhateiv 
short chapter entitled “ The Persistence of Force/* whici* 
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"must be carefully distinguished from the opposite 
principle of the Conservation of Energy." 

from the examples given it appears that the author 
means by “the persistence of force" the universal pre¬ 
valence and unalterable character of gravitation. This, if 
you please, is a principle “ opposite ’’ to the “ conservation 
of energy.” 

It may be asked how on earth the author manages to 
make out any doctrine of conservation for what he is 
pleased to style “ Energy.” It maybe asked, but scarcely 
answered. First, there is a momentous difference of 
language to be attended to, a diflerence of which we are 
told the concrete and practical results are enormous. 

■“ While Forces persist, Energies are conserved.'’ This is 
a most satisfactory beginning, and makes one feel quite 
smooth and comfortable. But unfortunately the author 
is not original in the rest of this chapter, and his illustra¬ 
tions of conservation of energy do not flow from his 
definition, but are quite common-place. 1 cannot resist 
one little extract from this chapter wherein the property 
of “ inertia ” has an altogether new light thrown upon it, 
a light even more brilliant than that just thrown upon 
“ friction.” 

“ Two molecules of water vapour are prevented from ag¬ 
gregating under the relatively’ feeble attraction of cohesion 
at a distance, by their inertia— that is, by the relatively 
strong cohesion of surrounding or intervening matters (just 
as a mass on a table is prevented from aggregating with 
the earth by the cohesion of its boards). Two atoms 
having affinities for one another are similarly prevented j 
from aggregating by inertia. ... So also two electrical 
units are prevented from aggregating in the Leyden jar 
by the electrical neutrality of the glass partition.” 

Chapter X , “The Indestructibility of Power,’’ asserts 
that 

“ the total amount of Power, aggregative or separa¬ 
tive, in the Universe is constant, and no Power can ever 
disappear or be destroyed. This sums up the two pre¬ 
ceding generalizations of the Persistence of Force and the 
Conservation of Energy in one still wider generalization.” 
Chapter X. is very short 

The chapter on “ Liberating Energies” is a dissertation 
on pulling a trigger, and quite mistakenly supposes that 
some expenditure of energy is essential to the performance 
of this act. 

‘‘A ball suspended by a thread is released by the 
separative Energy of a knife or scissors.” 

The separative Energy of a knife is a good phrase. 

“The stronger Force necessarily outweighs the weaker, 
and as Forces cannot increase or decrease in intensity, the 
■only manner, &c.” 

Forces cannot increase or decrease in intensity i No, 
certainly not ; this is proved by the existence of the 
phrase “persistence of force." Well, this is logical*at 
■any rate, after the bookish manner of argument, and 
that is some comfort. 

“Electrical Liberating Energies are those which re¬ 
lease Electrical Units from the interfereflee of a Force 
ants^oniitic to Electrical Affinity.” 

“They are such as close the circuit of*k Jaattery, or 
bringa discharging tongs to a Leyden jar,” 

“ The usual vagueness of electrical science prevents any 
<l^nlte treatment of these phenomena.” 


Are we, then, to conclude that the author, in all this 
treatise, has hit on no germ of truth—nothing but what 
was well known before, or what is erroneous ? I fear that, 
with the possible exception of the idea of classifying 
energies by reference to the sizes of the bodies concerned, 
this must be our conclusion. He has regarded Che uni¬ 
verse from the point of view of action at a distance, 
and has been struck with one or two salient features: 
(i) the universality of gravitatioii at great distances, and 
of cohesion at small; ( 3 ) the existence of what h.as been 
styled “ repulsive motion ’’—that is, a motion which simu¬ 
lates the effects of repulsion, as when two particles or 
two molecules, rushing together, swing each other round 
and separate again ; or when a heatpd gas expands. One 
knows that, in old text-books, heat was often spoken of 
as a repulsive force. And a sufficient velocity imparted 
to a satellite <ff>es keep it clear of the earth. 

Struck with these facts, he has proceeded to take 
gravitativc separation as the typical and fundamental 
form of energy; motion being a form of energy only 
because it tends to separation (in some cases, at any rate), 
so that he defines motion, in the last chapter of Part 1., 
as “ the redistribution of separations,’’ while energy he 
defines as “a Power which separates ” On the other 
hand, he h.is taken gravitation and cohesion as his typical 
forms of force; and, because these tend to pull bodies 
together, he has defined force as “ a Power which aggre¬ 
gates,” and has proceeded to write a treatise on the 
subject, showing how force and energy are opposed to 
one another. 

The thing which strikes one most forcibly about the 
physics of these paper philosophers is the extraordinary 
contempt which, if they are consistent, they must or 
ought to feel for men of science. If Newton, and La¬ 
grange, and Gauss, and Thomson, to say nothing of 
smaller men, have muddled away their brains in concoct¬ 
ing a scheme of dynamics wherein the very definitions 
are all wrong; if they have arrived at a law of con¬ 
servation of energy without knowing what the word 
energy means, or how to define it; if they have to be 
set right by an amateur who has devoted a few weeks or 
months to the subject, and acquired a rude smattering 
of some of us terms,—what intolerable fools they must 
all be I 

But this does seem the attitude of many literary 
men, and that must be one reason why they dislike 
and despise science. If such a view were just or true, 
dislike and contempt would be the only reasonable 
attitude. 

A scientific man may often feel harassed by being 
unable to express in lUeratf form what he has to say ; 
but, though this is an evil, it is surely a lesser evil than 
to have the knack of writing and no matter to write. It 
is as when the Sophists proceeded to teach rhetoric, 
heedless of whether either their pupils or themselves 
possessed any real knowledge about which to be eloquent. 

Mr. Grant Allen has apologized for his Mistake in the 
preface, and one has no quarrel with him. One might, if 
it were worth while, have a quarrel with a certain class of 
literary men for the shallow and flippant way in which 
they occasionally refer to Science; but it is not worth 
while. 

The disciple is not above his master in this respect. 
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Here is one quotation of many which might have been 
chosen from Mr. Herbert Spencer:— 

“ Newton described himself as unable to think that the 
attraction of one body for another at a distance could be 
exerted in the absence of an intervening medium. But 
now let us ask how much the forwarder we are if an 
intervening medium be assumed. This ether, whose 
undulations, according to the received hypothesis, con- 
sdtute heat and light, and which is the vehicle of gra¬ 
vitation,—how is it constituted ? We must regard it in 
the way that physicists do regard it. as composed of 
atoms which attract and repel each other—infinitesimal, 
it may be, in comparison with those of ordinary matter, 
but still atoms. And remembering that this ether is im¬ 
ponderable, we are obliged to conclude that the ratio 
between the interspaces of these atoms and the atoms 
themselves is incommensurably greater than the like 
ratio in ponderable matter; else the densities could not 
be incommensurable. Instead, then, of a direct action 
by the sun upon the earth, without anything intervening, 
we have to conceive the sun’s action propagated through 
a medium whose molecules are probably as small rela¬ 
tively to their interspaces as are the sun and earth com¬ 
pared with the space between them ; we have to conceive 
these infinitesimal molecules acting on each other through 
absolutely vacant spaces which are immense in compari¬ 
son with their own dimensions. How is this conception 
easier than the other ? We still have mentally to repre¬ 
sent a body as acting where it is not, and in the absence 
of anything by which its action may be transferred ; and 
what matters it whether this takes place on a large or a 
small scale? ” (“ First Principles,” chap. in. § 18). 

Omitting any reference to the absurd reasoning about 
“ incommensurable ” densities in this quotation, and about 
the ether being “ imponderable,” as if Mr. Herbert Spencer 
or anyone else knows anything whatever on the subject, 
I wish to call attention to the words regarding the struc¬ 
ture of the ether “ in the way physicists do regard it ” ! 
If they do, if they are unable to see that action at a 
distance across a small space is Just as inexplicable as 
action at a distance across a large one, and if the ether 
they imagine is not thought of as in some sense or other 
a continuum for this very reason ; if, in fact, they are 
unable to appreciate, in all the years they have been 
thinking on the subject, what is obvious on the face of it 
to someone who steps in, so to speak, for the first time, 
—what singularly incompetent persons they must be I 
That seems to be the real upshot and natural meaning 
of many of these criticisms of science from the outsider’s 
point of view. O. J. Lodge. 


ROCKS AND SOILS. 

Rocks and Soils: their Origin, Composition, and Cha¬ 
racteristics. By Horace Edward Stockbridge, Ph.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the Imperial 
College of Agriculture, Sapporo, Japan ; Chemist to 
the Hokkaido Cho. (New York; John Wiley and 
Sons. London; Triibner. 1888.) 

C HEMIST to the Hokkaido Cho I It is not the least 
striking feature of our time that there should be an 
Imperial-l&illege of Agriculture at Sapporo whose Pro¬ 
fessors puN^^ researches in New York and London. 
This is not exactly a novel experience, for events crowd 
upon us thick and fast in these days ; but those of us who 
can look back forty years must be struck when confronted 


with the Chemist of the Hokkaido Cho. Dr. Stockbridge 
is not, be it understood, the alchemist to an Eastern 
potentate, nor yet one of the astrologers, Chaldseans, or 
soothsayers of a modern Belshazzar, but an agricultural 
chemist and geologist discoursing upon rocks and soils, 
nitrates and microbes, and suggesting processes by which 
atmospheric nitrogen is fixed in the soil by the action of 
living organisms. The great Mikado, “ virtuous man,” 
has, we know, transplanted full-grown and fully-equipped 
knowledge from the West to his remote dominions ; and 
so successfully, that it has rooted, and now is become an 
article for exportation— as witness the volume before us. 
To some of our readers it may appear unnecessary to 
dilate upon a fact which springs naturally out of the most 
recent developments of civilization. We need not now 
despair of openings for aspiring young chemists under 
the protection and pay of the King of Dahomey or of 
Ashantee, or of an Imperial Institute at Khartoum or 
some other part of the Dark Continent ; and truly the 
missionaries of science are in a fair way to rival those of 
religion in their ubiquity. 

The volume before us is of attractive appearance. It 
is, however, hard upon the reader who takes it up in 
order to learn something about rocks and soils to be 
carried through the entire history of the planet on which 
his lot is cast. Deeply interesting as are the cosmic 
questions bearing upon the original nebulous mist, “ in 
glowing gaseous condition,” they scarcely affect even 
scientific agriculture. Besides, it is open to doubt whether 
an agricultural chemist and geologist is within his 
province in explaining the differences between white stars^ 
red stars, and habitable planets which have gone through 
phases thus indicated. Such information belongs to the 
domain of the astronomer and the physicist, and the 
agricultural study of rocks and soils should be taken up 
at a later date of the earth’s history. It is not our object 
to criticize Dr. Stockbridge’s book severely, but it appears 
to us that if he had cut out 100 pages at the beginning, 
and added loo pages at the end in harmony with bis 
concluding sections, his work would have been more 
useful. 

The two features of this book which seem to us the 
most important are, first. Dr. Stockbridge's views as to 
the “ fi.\ation of atmospheric nitrogen independent of 
ammoniacal condensation and of nitrification.” The com¬ 
pounds thus formed in the soil are, we are told, complex 
insoluble amides resembling those existing in living 
organisms, and must have resulted through the vital 
activity of the micro-organisms present in the soil. If soils 
have the power of fixing atmospheric nitrogen through the 
action of living organisms, they possess a means of re¬ 
cruiting fertility independent of plant action, and of so 
fundamental a nature that, supposing such action to take 
place, the question of the source of nitrogen and the. 
supply of nitrogen in soils would be set at rest. Another 
novel view is that propounded with reference to dew-for¬ 
mation. Here, we have a subject which is not very clearly 
related to that of rocks and soils. So far as the soil is a 
vehicle of plant nutrition, its conditions as related to 
moisture are of course important, and it is in this con¬ 
nection that the theory of dew as propounded by Dr. 
Stockbridge finds a place in his work. It is not necestf^ 
here to explain Or. Wells’s explanation of the fall of 
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It is sufficient to state that it is unsatisfactory to our 
author, who holds that dew on the leaves of plants is 
(we presume he means occasionally and not universally) 
derived from the plant itself rather than from condensa¬ 
tion from the atmosphere. Dew on growing vegetables 
is produced by the condensation of the transpired 
moisture from the plant on its own leaves. This explana¬ 
tion is proved by direct experiment, and we are not 
disposed to deny its truth. It is probable, and, in fact, 
more than probable, that plants which are giving off 
large quantities of water into a cold or overcharged 
atmosphere should have a portion of their own moisture 
thrown back upon them. This fact is asserted in 
Marshall Ward’s translation of Sachs’s “ Physiology of 
Plants,” when he says, “ Much of the water wejjnd early 
in the morning on the margins of the leaves of many field 
and garden plants in the form of large drops, and which 
are generally taken for drops of dew, is really water 
excreted from the plants themselves." That the air 
is really the cooling medium by which the moisture 
rising from the warm soil or the growing plant is con¬ 
densed is no doubt often true. The mist which stretches 
over the meadows at sundown is moisture condensed in 
the cool air, and thus becomes precipitated upon vegeta¬ 
tion, and not only on vegetation, but upon everything 
else. Where we think Dr. Stockbndge has overstated his 
case is when he writes in italics, " The declaration ts here 
made that dew t r the condensed exhalation of the plant." 
The statement is too general, and the assertion has too 
much of the character of a supposed new discovery on the 
part of the author. Th? real facts of the case are, that 
dew is produced in some cases from condensed exhala¬ 
tions from the plant, or from condensed moisture rising 
from the soil; but also from the precipitation of moisture 
from higher sections of the air during the night; especially 
when the sky is clear. The collection of water in the 
form of hoar frost upon leafless trees or lawns must be 
derived from the condensation of atmospheric moisture 
upon the tree, or upon the grass, cooled by radiation ;and 
we have no doubt that grass radiates heat on a moonlight 
night more rapidly than docs bare ground. Dr. Stock- 
bridge lays too much stress on the fact that the earth is 
warmer than the air when dew is falling. Thisihe asks 
us to believe is fatal to the theory that the earth condenses 
or can condense atmospheric moisture. The radiating 
power of the earth is very great, and exceeds that of the 
air, which, in fact, absorbs and retains much heat which 
otherwise would be immediately lost in space. Dr. 
Stockbridge argues that the surface of the earth is in¬ 
variably warmer than the air at the dew point, but this is 
not likely to be the case. Even the temperature of grass 
land is affirmed to be always warmer than the air, and 
hence it is contended that in no instance can the earth or 
vegetation be the condenser. We are disposed to think 
that observation will throw more light on this point than 
such experiments as are quoted or were made by Dr. 
Stockbridge. 

It it probable that dew may be precipitated at times 
by a colder air on a warmer surface, and at other times 
by a cold soil or cold expance of leaf frdm ^ warm atmo¬ 
sphere. Whether the leaf of a grass or the air above it 
.tjiCtsthe part of “the cold pitcher” is not always to be 
•^predicat^. but in either case dew would be the result. 


We may point out that, while Dr, Stockbridge is disposed 
to assert that the soil is always warmer than the air, other 
authorities are of opinion that the surface, especially of 
grass, is colder by many degrees than the air. A thermo¬ 
meter laid upon grass would, we believe, recede further and 
record a lower minimum than one suspended 2 feet above 
the grass. The freezing of dew on grass during summer 
nights, which is always an unpleasant sight to gardeners 
and farmers, appears to be accounted for by radiation 
of heat from the grass surface, while the substance of the 
grass cuts off radiated heat from below. The absence of 
dew under shade also is apparently due to radiation from 
the earth being checked, and the cooling process of the 
surface of the earth or its vegetable covering being 
prevented. 

Dr. Stockbridge’s book suffers from careless reading of 
the proofs. This work, the author tells us, he was com¬ 
pelled to depute to others. In one place (p. 183) the 
word “ soil ” is evidently used instead of air, thereby 
reversing the author’s obvious meaning, and the word 
“ not” is inteipolated, which further confuses the sentence 
hopelessly. Names of authors quoted are mis-spelt in 
several cases. The book, especially in the earlier pages, 
IS somewhat bombastic and provincial in its style, 
and, as we have before stated, many of the earlier 
pages might have been omitted with advantage. The 
tone of the writing becomes more modest, precise, and 
student-like as the author approaches the topics which 
we arc informed upon the title-page he professes. 

John Wrightson. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Kingdom of Georgia. By Oliver Wardrop. (Lon¬ 
don : Sampson Low, 1888.) 

The author of this work sees no reason why Georgia 
should not become as popular a resort as Norway or 
.Switzerland. Perhaps he takes rather too sanguine a 
view of the energy even of the British tourist, but every¬ 
one who reads Ins book will certainly wish to have a 
chance of visiting the country he describes. A brighter 
or pleasanter book of the kind we have not seen for many 
a day. The style is fresh and sparkling, and Mr. Wardrop 
has the secret of awakening and maintaining the interest 
of his readers without any attempt at picturesque fine- 
writing. He conveys a remarkably vivid impression of 
the splendid natural scenery of Transcaucasia ; but it is 
in describing the Georgian people that he displays most 
effectively his powers asan observer. He has the warmest 
appreciation of the intelligence, bravery, and generosity of 
the Georgians, and, in the course 01 his narrative, the 
extent to which these and other qualities affect their social 
life is shown with much force .and animation. There are 
valuable chapters on the history, the political condition, 
and the language and literature of Georgia ; and an 
excellent bibliography of works lelating to the country 
is given as an appendix. The book is also supplied with 
good maps and illustrations. 

The British fournal Photographic Almanac for 1889 
Edited by J. Traill TayloV. (London; Henry Green¬ 
wood and Co., 1889.) 

This work, as a compendium of photographic art science, 
couM scarcely be more complete. It contains a^ut 300 
i closeiy-print^ P^^cs, consisting of articles written by 
men who are eminent in connection with photography in 
Its various and everdnereasing branches. Great ad- 
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vance has been made in this year’s volume, both as 
regards size and the number of articles included ; the 
pages of the calendar which Were formerly devoted to 
the dates of meetings of Societies have here been left 
blank for the sake of persons desiring to make notes 
or memoranda. 

Valuable hints on all topics are given both to amateurs 
and professionals, no single department of the work, as 
far as we can find, having been neglected. 

A brief summary of the year’s work is given by the 
editor, touching upon the gradual merging of the brown 
and purple tones into those of darker and more engraving- 
hke type, the advancement made in flash-light photo¬ 
graphy, and the new method of platinnm-printing. 
The summary conclud-es with an obituary of those who 
have passed away since the last issue. 

Next follow series of articles, commencing with one on 
“ Iron Printing,” by the editor, and continuing wtth those 
contributed by Abney, Burton, Perry, Piaiii-Smyth, and 
many others. 

Twenty pages are devoted to an epitome of ^progress 
during the year 1888, and then are added a list of useful 
receipts, standard formulae, reference tables, &c. 

The Photographer's Diary ami Desk-book for 1889. 

Compiled by the Editor of the Camera. (London: 

Published at the Office of the Camera, 1889.) 

Of the various diaries brought out for the present 
year, that issued by the proprietors of the Camera 
will he sure to give great satisfaction to photographers, 
both amateur and professional. This differs from other 
photographic diaries in two respects; in the first 
place, It IS much larger, there being plenty of room for 
notes on experiences of various kinds, results of manipu¬ 
lating, developing difficulties, and many other details 
well worth recording, which are oft.ii so useful and 
valuable for reference. In the second place, there is 
a great amount of useful information condensed m the 
first fifty pages. Besides various tables and processes 
of developing, printing, &c., information similar to that 
included in almanacs and other diaries is inserted; the 
tables and standard formulas relating to photography 
being printed in larger type, to enable the worker, when 
in the dark room, to refer to them. 1 his diary is a very 
complete and useful publication, and, as a book of 
reference, is most handy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Th* Editor dots not hold himstlf rtsponsibU for opinions 
oxprtsstd by his corrtspondints. Ifoithtr can he ssndtr- 
Utht to rsturn, or to torrospond toith the writers of, 
rnttted mannscripts intended for this or any other part 
of Natur*. No notice is tahen of anonymous comsnusti- 
eettiotss.] 

The Climate of Siberia in the Mammoth Age. 

A SHORT time ago I was discussing with my friend Mr. 
Henry Scebohra the varioos problems connected with the dis¬ 
tribution and migration of birds in Siberia, about which he has 
collected so many facts. One fact which he mentioned to roe 
seemed to have a much wider interest than a merely ornitho¬ 
logical one, and to illustrate from an unexpected quarter a 
conclusion which you have allowed me to urge in your columns, 
and which forma a notable postulate la my recent work on "The 
Mammoth andjha Flood.” 1 mean in reference to the climate of 
Siberia durinjphe Mammoth age. The views I have advanced 
on this subje»are not my own. I have merely followed in the 
footstem of •■■ost every reoent Continental anthorily, especially 
the autnoritimwitb the greatest claims to attention—nandy, the 
Russian nattuHist# who have visited Northern Siberia. 
maintain—andl think the poaition is nnossailable—that during 
the Mammoth period that district which U now a bare tssndra, on 


which neither In summer nor winter could herds of pachyderms- 
find food or shelter, was marked by a temperate climate, and was 
grobably occupied by forests to the very borders of the Acetip 


This view, which is supported by so many facts, was finally 
established when it was shown % Schmidt and others that 
rooted trunks of trees are found in the beds containing Matnmolb 
remains far north of ihe present range of trees, and that southed 
forms of fresh-water mollusks, such as the Cyrena fluminaiis, 
are also found preserved in the same beds in Siberia far to the 
north of any place where they will now live. Ihese&cti are 
consistent only with the former eiustence of a temperate climate 
in Siberia. 


It if interesting to meet with support for this position from 
the present avifauna of the Palmarctic region. Mr. Seebohm, 
who has an unrivalled collection of skins, illustrating the 
ornithology of this region from Britain to lapan, assures me 
(and, in fact, he showed me the evidence) that certain birds— 
notably the jay, the nuthatdi, the marsh-tit, coal-tit, and long¬ 
tailed til, the great and little spotted woodpecker of Elngland 
and lapan, and in one case of Northern China—are virtually 
undistinguishabir. Similarly, the hazel grouse of Japan re¬ 
sembles that of the Pyrenees, and the nutcracker of japan and 
China is like that of Western Europe. V\ hile this Is so, the 
forms of these same binls found in the intervening district of 
Siberia differ very materially, and have, 1 believe, in almost 
every case, been treated as specifically distinct. This is 
assuredly a very interesting fact. Both Britain and Northern 
JapM are in the same zoological province—namely, the PaliB- 
arctic region, over which there is a singular constancy of types 
and forms, and yet we find that in certain birds the forms at 
either extremity of the province are closely allied, while the 
intermediate form differs. This is at one with the fact that the 
climate of the two extremities is very similar, and that of the 
intervening district is very much more severe In the winter. We 
can hardly doubt that the geneial adherence to a normal type 
which marks the fauna and flora of the Palmarctic region (and 
which was even more marked, and amounle<l, so far as we know, 
to identity, in Ihe Mammoth (reriod) is due to the fact that 
formerly, and in every probability in the Mammoth period, an 
equality of conditions prevailed inroughout. This equality has 
been maintained at the extremities of the region, with the result 
of mainiaining the old forms and types unaltered ; while it hax 
changed and grown more severe in the intervening region, with 
the corresponding result of altering the types there. The con¬ 
servatism of forms at either end of the province proves unmis¬ 
takably a conservatism of conditions. This i- assuredly a very 
interesting independent proof, if proof be now needed, that the 
climate of Siberia wa.s once much more temperate ihrouchout, 
and like that of Britain and Japan, and this doubtless In the 
Mammoth age. 

1 may add that it seems to me very neatly certain 
that ibis change of climate m Siberia was the cause of the con¬ 
version of what were once sedentary birds there into birds thaf 
migrate to South Africa and elsewhere—a migration which has 
been very well illustrated by Mr. .Seebohm. That the date of 
the commencement of this migratory tendency is not very remote 
in time is shown by the fact that the birds have not been more dif¬ 
ferentiated, notwithstanding the very various conditions prevail¬ 
ing in their several winter-quarters. I believe my-elf that in 
the Mammoth period, when the climate of Siberia wot tem¬ 
perate, there was no need for these tremendons migrations, 
which were, no doubt, originally induced by the neces-sity for 
finding food In winter; but that most, if not all, of these migra¬ 
tory birds were then either stationary in Siberia, or were only 
local migrants, hke so many of our own birds are now. 

Mr. Seebohm, in his recent work on the Charadriidae, has 
invoked the Glacial epoch to account for the facts presented by 
that sin^arly distributed genus. I knowfof no Glacial epoch 
in Siberia before the present. The last epoch there, as we can 
test and prove Iry the presence of the nndecayed carcasses in the 
frozen ground, was the period when the Mammoth lived. It 
was when that period closed (and as I claim to have proved 
closed very rapidly) that ihe present Arctic conditions of the 
Siberian climate were introduced, and I would urge it wa» from 
this date that the present laws conlrolling the piigpaticin of 
Siberian birds arose. 

Thh teems an inference of some importance ; and when the 
omitbological history of the eastern half of the Palsearctio regkiii^- 
is written in detail, it will very probably be shown that .tkit 
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p«ottiiarMl>fpecific type* found th<n« are many of them new 
foran, which nave arisen since the Mammoth age, having been 
altared Irom the old ones, which live on under old conditions in 
West of Europe and the Japanese Archipelago, 

I ihoiUd like to specify one particular bird in regard to which 
this notion seems to point a special moral. This is the British 
red grouse, the only peculiar bird of these islands. Its nearest 
ally on the Continent, and a very near ally, is the willow grouse. 

1 have little doubt that the willow grouse of the Continent is an 
ahereii form, nod that our red grouse is the parent, since the 
evidence we have, audit is not slight, goes to show that England 
has preserved beticr than Scandinavia the c.imalic conditions of 
the Mammoth period. 'I'hc alilte marks and other characteniiics 
of the willow grouse are evidences of the cff.ct of colder winter- 
quarters, as they are in the esse ol the |.tarmigan. 

J,astly, 1 cannot avoid emphasising once mure the couclusitm 
which 1 have pre^8ed in iny book that ihts milder climate in Siberia 
during the Mammoth age entirely does away wiih the necessity lor 
invoking quite transcendental seasonal migiationi fjr the f.mna 
there which have been posuilaieJ by f*rof. Dawkins and others. 
That the Mammoth, with its immature young, should be able to 
pass to and ft o between the south of Siberia and the New Siticrian 
Islands and Kamchatka, between summer and winter, has always | 
seemed to me incredible. If they could compass the journey 
they would either find a temperate conditions ol things, which is 
alone consistent with their finding food, when there would he no 
occasion foi them to migrate, or iliey would find the conditions 
which prevail now, when no pachyderms could hnd food even tn 
summer, since they are physically incapable of browsing the 
short herbage of the tundra. Nor could the trees and the 
southern mollusks, like the Cyrena, migrate, even if the young 
Mammoth-s could. This theory of migrations finds no support, 
so far as I know, among those who have studied the problem on 
the ground , and it is put emirely out of court when we realize 
that, Siberia having had a temperate climate, there was no 
necessity to migrate 

A similar argument applies to the theory invoking the trans¬ 
port of the Mammoth carcasses by means of the Silurian rivets, 
which has always seemed to mo untenable when the conditions are 
faced. 1 would mention that in Baron Toll’s recent journey to 
the New Siberian Islands, situated a long way north of the 
Siberian coast-line, and entirely out of the reach of any pos¬ 
sible liver portage, he not only found remains of a carcass 
of a Mammoth preserved in the flesh, but found them in a bed 
situated to the north of a ridge. This fact may be put beside tho'e 
already mentioned by Wrangell and others long ago, that the 
carcasses and skeletons and eaeA^s are found chiefly on the hillocks 
and higher ground of the tundra, out of the reach of river-floods 
altogether, and found most frequently near the small rivulets and 
feeders of the greater streams, which could not float them, and 
found also near those flowing south. This theory of portage and 
that of seasonal migrations nave been nursed and maintained in 
this country m spite of evidence of every kind, because they are 
supposed in some way to buttress the theory of uniformity, as 
taught by Lyell and Ramsay. An appeal to them and to similar 
compliemed physical causes becomes not merely unwarrantable, 
but unscientific and illogical, when we realize that from one end 
of Siberia to the other the climate was sufficiently temperate 
when the Mammoth lived there to enable trees to grow and 
vegetable food to be found everywhere, and the physical sur- 
tttundings of the country were probably such as may be measured 
by those still prevailing in Britain or Japan. 

Henrv II. Howorth. 

BentclifTe, Eccles, January lo. 


The Cryatallisatloo of Lake Ice. 

On retunaing recently from North Wales, I was very pleased 
to meet with a description, by Mr, James C. McConnel 
(Natuii, December 27, p. 203), of the elaborate expriroents 
prformed by himself and Mr, Dudley A. Kidd on glacier and 
lake ice at St. Moritz. An experiment 1 had made on the ioe 
of Llyn C'relgenen, a small lake to the north-west of Tyrau 
Kawr, teems to me to be, in some measure, confirmatoiyr of 
Bie rfetttltt obtained in connection with the crystallization of 
laikeiiM. , 

By iharply itrlklt)|z the Ice, Which vras only WKhit half an inch 
thick, With the rontaded enrt of a stick, fractutea were praduced, 
inmiabty adopted the form of a six-rayod sWr-ltke flgnro, 
Thd btaHRIftil regularity of tbiee figures, in regard to the num¬ 


ber, position, and perfect atraightness of their rays, at once 
reminded me of the well-known percussion- and preasure- 
figures produced in mica plates by Keuseh and Bauer, Mr. 
Grenville Cole, who was with me at the time, repeated the 
experiment, and obtained precisely similar results. We found 
that over a certain area a large number of these figures could 
be produced, in each of which there were corresponding parallel 
rays—that is to say, every percussion-figure was similarly dis¬ 
posed with regard to a fixed line. Outside ihU area, the figures 
produced, although preserving the characters of those first made, 
exhibited a chaise in the direction of the rays. In this way 
we could determine the boundaries of a number of adjacent areas, 
separated from one another by definite lines of demarcation. 
Tl e e areas averaged altout two feet across. 

We were unable to conceive of any conditions of stress which 
would, in a homogeneous solid pla'e, give rise to such pheno¬ 
mena—fractures ol such beautiful regularity, and so constant tn 
character. CoiiKquently, we thought of crystallization ; but 
this Would necessitate the recognition of ice-crystals of very 
large dimensions—a conclusion obviously at variance with the 
existing notions conceining the crystalline characters of ice. 
We thought, however, that the matter might be worthy of in¬ 
vestigation, and, on rcturnin| to town, were pleased to find 
that Targe crystals of lake ice had been found at St. Moritz by 
Messrs. McConnel and Kidd, which, however, did not attain 
the size of those we noticed on Llyn Creigenen. But the 
fact that on the .St. Moritz Lake the ice attained a thickness of 
over one foot shows that the temperature must have been lower, 
and the conditions moie rigorous, than m North Woles at the 
lime of our visit. 

If it is possible at ail to obtain large crystals of ice, I should 
say the conditions for snch on Llyn Cretgenen were of the most 
favourable character. For three days previously, the teinpra- 
ture varied very little from zero C., and, from the slight wind that 
pievailed at the time, the lake was well sheltered by the hills 
which rise abruptly around ; indeed, the lake was unusually free 
from disturbing influences of any kind. 

If these sheets of ice were gigantic crystals, it is in the 
highest degree probable that the surface of the ioe coincided 
with the basal plane, as wa.s the case with the columnar crystals 
observed by Prob Heim m the lake icc of the Swiss lowlands. 
For want of a polariscop we were prevented from investigating 
the matter further m the field ; but in some small well shdtered 
pools on Tyrau Mawr we found it easy to jiroduee the tame 
phenomena of p rciwsion-figures, whilst the ice in the mareby 
places amongst the grass gave fractures of a most irregular kind. 
\Ve found, in several places, skeleton-crystals like ornamented 
equilateral triangles, measuring some inches across. 

Thomas H. IIOLLANn. 

Normal School of .Science, South Kensington. 


Use of the A’emora in Fishing. 

With reference to Mr. A. C. lladdoti’s interesting account 
of the use of the A'emora or sucker-fish by the natives of Torres 
Straits mfishingforiHrtles(NATURK, January 17,0. 285), I may 
call attention to the papci on this subject read by our cor¬ 
responding member, .Mr. Frederick Holmwood, C.B., late 
H.B.M. Consul at Zanzibar, before the Zoological Society ot 
London, oa June 17, 1881 fseo P.Z.3, l88l, p. 411), which 
Mr. Haddoh does not seem to be acquainted with. Mr. 
Holmwood has fully described the mode of the use of the 
A'emora by the native fishermen of Zanzibar in catching turtles 
and fishes. It is curious to fllld a somewhat similar method of 
employing the A’emora practised by the islanders of Torres 
Straits. P- I- Sclater. 

3 Hanover Square, London, W.. January 19. 


A Remarkable Rime. 


Undir this heading a letter appears from Lutterworth (p. 270), 
but no mention is n^e of the colour of the water obtained 
on melting some of the rime collected from the trees. In the 
neighbouAOod, far removed from any large town, the rime 
tve water tasting very sooty, and looking 
id been 'bsed to wash Indian ink brushes 
with sooty particlei. M. H. Maw. 
Barrow^a-Humber, Hull, January 22. 
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HUMAN VARJETY.^ -.1 

P ' would have been a pl^sure to me in this address, 
given at the conclusion of my office as your President, 
to have cast a retrospect over the proceedings of our 
Institute during the four years that 1 have had the honour 
to hold it. But the subjects that have come before us 
are so varied that it seemed difficult to briefly summarize 
them in a manner that should not be too desultory. 

On the whole, I thought it might be more useful if I 
kept to a branch of anthropometry with which many 
inquiries have made me familiar, and took the opportunity 
of urging certain views that seem to be worthy the 
attention of anthropologists. 

Before entering upon these more solid topics, let me 
mention that the laborator)- of which I spoke in my last 
address has been in work during the past year, and that 
about 1200 persons have been already measured at it in 
many ways, some more than once. I lay on the table a 
duplicate of one of the forms of application to be 
measured, and of one of the filled-up schedules. It will 
be observed that I now have the impressions made in 
printers’ ink of the two thumbs of each person who is 
measured, being desirous of investigating at leisure the 
possibilities of employing that method for the purpose 
of identification, not forgetting the success that attended 
Sir W. Herachel’s use of it in India, but conscious at the 
same time of practical difficulties. There is no doubt 
that the thumb or finger marks vary so much that a 
glance suffices to distinguish half a dozen varieties, 
while a minute investigation shows an extraordinary 
diffierence in small, though perfectly distinct, peculiarities. 
Neither is there any room for doubt that these peculiarities 
are persistent throughout life ; nor, ag.iin, that so satis¬ 
factory a method of raising a very strong presumption of 
identity would be valuable in many cases. It will suffice 
to quote the following. A newspaper was lately sent me 
from the distant British settlement of North Borneo, 
where, owing to the wide and rapid spread of information 
nowadays, attention had been drawn to an account of a 
lecture I gave on one of the Friday evenings last spring, 
at the Royal Institution. It was on “ Personal Descrip¬ 
tion and Identification,” and a writer m the British 
North Borneo Herald commented upon the remarks 
there made on finger imprints. He spoke of the g^reat 
difficulty of identifying coolies either by their photographs 
or measurements, and that the question how this could 
best be done would probably become important in the 
early future of that country. I also am assured that the 
difficulty of identifying pensioners and annuitants has led 
to frequent fraud from personation, involving in the 
aggregate a very large sum of money annually, as there 
is good reason to believe. If finger imprints could be 
practically brought into use, such frauds would be 
extremely difficult. I am still unable to speak positively 
as to the best way of making them, but the plan adopted 
at the laboratory is as follows. A copper plate is smoothly 
covered with a very thin layer of printers’ ink, a printers’ 
roller being used, and the plate being cleaned every day. 
When the layer is thin, no ink penetrates into the delicate 
furrows of the skin, but the ridges only are inked, and 
these leave their impression when the inked thumb is 
pressed on paper. In this way a permanent mark is 
registered. A little turpentine cleans the fingers eflfectu- 
ally afterwe.ids. But for purposes of identification a 
simpler process is necessary, one by which a person j 
suspected of personation could furnish an imprint for 
comparison with the registered mark without having 
recourse to the troublesome paraphernalia of the printer. 
Such a process is afforded by slightly smoking a piece of 
smooth metai’ or glass over the candle, pressing the 
finger on it, and then making the imprint on a bit of. 
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mmmed paper thftt is slightly damped. The impression 
IB a particularly good one, and is sufficiently durable 
for the purpose, “^e iron used for the ironing of clethes 
is excellent for the purpose ; even a smooth penny can be 
used. As for the gummed paper, luggage labels can be 
used; even the fringe to sheets of postage stamps is broad 
enough to include as much of the impression as is 
especially wanted—namely, where the whorl of ridges 
takes its origin. 

I hope at some future time to recur to this subject. 

Correlaiiou.—The measurements made at the laboratory 
have adready afforded data for determining the general 
form of the relation that connects the measures of the 
diflerent bodily parts of the same person. We know in a 
general way that a long arm or a long foot implies on the 
whole a tall stature —pede Heratlem ; and conversely 
that a tall stature implies a long font. But the question was 
as to whether that reciprocal relation, or correlation as it 
is commonly called, admitted of being precisely expressed. 
Correlation is a very wide subject indeed. It exists wher¬ 
ever the variations of two objects are in part due to 
common causes ; but on this occasion I must only spieak of 
such correlations as have an anthropological interest. 
The particuLir problem 1 first had in view was to ascer¬ 
tain the practical limitations of the ingenious method of 
anthropometric identification due to M A. Bertillon, and 
now in habitual use in the criminal administration of 
France. As the lengths of ilie various limbs in the same 
person are to some degree related together, it was of 
interest to ascertain the extent to which they still admit 
of being treated as independent. The first results of the 
inquiry, which is not yet completed, have been to myself 
a grateful surprise. Not only did it turn out that the 
expression and the measure of correlation between any 
two variables arc exceedingly simple and definite, but it 
became ev idem almost from the first that I had uncon¬ 
sciously explored the very same ground before. No 
sooner had I begun to tabulate the data than I saw that 
they ran in lust the same form as those that referred to 
family likeness in stature, and which were submitted to 
you two years ago. A very little reflection made it clear 
that family likeness was nothing more than a particular 
case of the wide subject of correlation, and that the whole 
of the reasoning already bestowed upon the special case 
of family likeness wa-s equally applicable to correlation in 
its most gcncr.il aspect. 

It may be recollected that family likeness in any given 
degree of kinship— say that between father and son—was 
expressed by the fact that any peculiarity in the father 
appears in the son, reduced on the average to just one- 
third of its amount. Conversely, however paradoxical it 
might at first sight appear, any peculiarity in a son 
appears in the father, also reduced on the average to 
one-third of its amount. The regression, as I called 
it, from the stature of the known father to the average 
son, or from the known son to the average father, 
was here from i to J ; from the known brother to 
the unknown brother it was Ij ; from uncle to nephew, 
or from nephew to uncle, it was |; and in kinship 
so distant as to have insensible influence, it was from i 
to o. Whether the peculiarity was large or small, these 
ratios remained unaltered. The reason of ail this was 
thoroughly explained, and need not be repeated here. 
Now the relation of head-length to hjad-breadth, whose 
variations are on much the same scale, is of the same 
kind as the above. They are akin to each other in the 
same sense as kinsmen are. .So it would be in the closer 
relation between the lengths of the corresponding limbs, 
left arm to right arm, left leg to right leg. The regression 
would be strictly reciprocal in these cases. When, how¬ 
ever, we compare limbs whose variations are on different 
scales, these differences of scale have to be allowed for 
before the regression can assume a reciprocal form. The 
plan of making the requisite allowance is perfectly 
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simple, but I cannot explain itwithoift ntingtechnical terms. 
In some cases this allowance is larj[o} thus the length of 
the middle finger varies at so very different a rate from that 
of the stature that i inch of difference of middie-finger 
length is associated on the average with 8‘4 inches of 
stature. On the other hand, 10 inches of stature is 
associated on the average with 0 6 inch of middle-finger 
length. There is no reciprocity in these numerals ; yet, 
for all that, when the scale of their respective variabilities 
is taken into account as above mentioned, the values at 
once become strictly reciprocal I shall be able to explain 
this better later on. 

In every pair of correlated variables the conditions that 
were shown to characterize kinship will necessarily be 
present—namely, that variation in one of the pair is on 
the average associated with a proportionate variation in 
the other, the proportion being the same whatever may 
be the amount of the variation. Again, when allowance 
IS made for their respective scales of variability, the pro¬ 
portion is strictly reciprocal, and it is always from i to 
something less than i. In other words, there is always 
regression. 

Variety.— The principal topic of my further remarks 
will be the claims of variety to more consideration from 
anthropologists than it has hitherto received. They com¬ 
monly devote their inquiries to the mean values of 
different groups, while the variety of the individuals who 
constitute those groups is too often passed over with 
contented neglect. It seems to me a great loss of oppor¬ 
tunity when, after observations have been laboriously 
collected, and been subsequently discussed in order to 
obtain mean values from them, the very little extia trouble 
IS not taken that would determine other values whereby to 
express the var ety of the individuals in those groups. 
Much experience some years back, and much new e.\- 
perience during the past year, has proved to me the ease 
with which variety may be adequately expressed, and the 
high importance of taking it into account. There arc 
numerous problems of especial interest to anthropo¬ 
logists that deal solely with variety. 

There can be little doubt that most persons fail to have 
an adequate conception of the orderliness of variability, 
and think it useless to pay scientific attention to variety, 
as being, in their view, a subject wholly beyond the powers 
of definition. They forget that what is confessedly un¬ 
defined in the individual may be definite in the group, 
and that uncertainty as regards the one is in no way in¬ 
compatible with statistical assurance as regards the other. 
Almost everybody is familiar nowadays with the const.ancy 
of the average in different samples of the same large 
group, but they do not often realize the way in which 
the same statistical constancy permeates the whole of 
the ^roup. The Mean or the Average is practically 
nothing more than the middlemost value in a marshaled 
series. A constancy analogous to that of the Mean 
characterizes the values that occupy any other fractional 
position that we please to name, such as the loth per 
cent., or the 20th per cent. ; it is not peculiar to the 
Soth per cent., or middlemost. 

Greater interest is usually attached to individuals who 
occupy positions towards either of the ends of a marshaled 
series, tnan to those who stand about its middle. For 
example, an average man is morally and intellectually 
a very uninteresting being. The class to which he belongs 
is bulky, and no doubt serves to keep the course of social 
life in action. It also affords, by its inertia, a regulator 
that, like the fly-wheel to the steam-engine, resists sudden 
and irregular changes. But the average man is of no 
direct help towards evolution, which appears to our dim 
vision to be the primary purpose, so to spmk, of all living 
existence. Evolution is an unresting progression ; the 
nature of the average individual is essentially unpro¬ 
gressive. His children tend to resemble him exactly, 
whereas the children of exceptional persons tend to 


• regress towards mediocrity. Consider the interest at¬ 
tached to variation in the moral and intellectual nature 
of man, and the value of variability in those respects. 
For example, tn the Hebrew race, whose average Worth 
shows little that is wortlw of note, but which is mainly 
of interest on account of its variety. Its variability in 
ancient and modern times seems to have been extra¬ 
ordinarily great. It has been able to supply men, time 
after time, who have towered high above their fellows, 
and left enduring marks on the history of the world. 

Some thoroughgoing democrats may look with com¬ 
placency on a mob of mediocrities, but to most other 
persons they are the reverse of attractive. The 
absence of heroic gifts is a heavy set-off against the 
freedom from a corresponding number of very degraded 
forms. The general standard of thought and morals 
in a mob of mediocrities must l>e mediocre, and, what 
is worse, contentedly so. The lack of living men to 
afford lofty examples, and to educate the virtue of rever¬ 
ence, would leave an irremediable blank. All men 
would find themselves at nearly the same dead average 
level, each as meanly endowed as his neighbour. 

These remarks apply with obvious modifications to 
variety in the physical faculties. Peculiar gifts, moreover, 
afford an especial justification for division of labour, each 
man doing that which he can do best. 

The method 1 have myself usually adopted for express¬ 
ing and dealing with the variety of the individuals in a 
group, has been already explained on more than one 
occasion. I should not have again alluded to it had I 
not had much occasion of late to test and develop it, also 
to devise an unpretentious little table of figures, that I 
call a “ table of normal distribution,” which has been of 
singular assistance to myself 1 trust it may be equally 
useful to other anthropologists. It is appended to these 
remarks, and I should like after a short necessary preface 
to say something about it. The table and its origin, and 
several uses to which it has been applied, will be found in 
a book by myself, that will be published m a few days, 
called “Natural Inheritance” (Macmillan and Co.). All the 
d.ita to which I shall refer will be found in that book also, 
except such as concern correlation. These accompanied 
a memoir read by me only a month ago before the Royal 
Society, and will be published in due course in their 
Proceedings.' 

It has already been said that the first step in the 
problem of expressing variety among the individual 
members of any sample, is to marshal their measures 
in order, into a class. We begin with the smallest 
measure and end with the greatest. The object of the 
next step is to free ourselves from the embarrasinent due 
to the different numbers of individuals in different classes. 
This IS effected by dividing the class, whatever its size 
may be, into 100 equal portions, calling the lines that divide 
the portions by the name of grades. The first of these 
portions will therefore he between grades 0° and l° and 
the hundredth and last portion between grades 99'^ and 
100”. We have next to find by interpolation the values 
that correspond to as many of these grades as we care to 
deal with. It is of no consequence whether or no the 
number in the class is evenly divisible by 100, because pre 
can interpolate and get the values wc want, all the same. 
This having been done, the value that corresponds with 
the 50th grade will be the middlemost. It is practically 
the same for ordinary purposes as the mean value or the 
average value ; but as it may not be strictly the same, it is 
right to call it by a distinctive name, and none simpler or 
more convenient occurs than the letter M. So I will 
henceforth use M to denote the middlemost or median 
value, or, fn other words, that which corresponds to the 
50th (centesimal) grade. 

Thedifference between the exticme ends of a marshaled 

> Fcrabxtnct, «M Natl’IIZ, Janwy 3 p. aiS. Foriabitaof pcrctntilea, 
aaa axal. p. taj. Forlwradilary itatun, ua vd. xxxlii. p. 39s. 
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series is no proper measure of iU;i€ variety of the men wh® 
■compose it. However few in number the objects in th® 
series may be, it is always possible that a giant or a dwarf, 
so to speak, may be antong them. The presence of either 
WcMild mislead as to the range of variety likely to be found 
in another sample Uken from the same group. The values 
in a marshalod series run with regularity only about its 
broad and middle part; they nei er do so m the p.'irts near 
to either of its extremities. In a series that consists of a 
few hundreds of individuals, the regularity usually begins 
at about grade 5°, and continues up to about grade 95'’. 
T^refore it is out of this middle part, between 5“ and £>5°, 
or better, in a still more central portion of it, that points 
should be adopted between which variety may be 
measured. Such points are conveniently found at the 
2Sth and the 75th grades. Just as the grade 50" divides 
the class into two equal parts, so the grades 25“ and 75’ 
subdivide it into quarters, and the difference lietwecn 
those values affords an irreproachable basis for the unit 
of variety. The actual unit is half the value of that dif¬ 
ference, because the value at 25“ tends to be just as much 
below that at 50", as the value at 75' is above it. There- | 
fore the average of these two values is a better measure j 
than their sum. Briefly, if we distinguish the measure 
at 25'’ by the letter Q,, and that at 75' by Q,, then the 
unit of variety is j(Q, - Q,), and this unit we will hence¬ 
forth call Q. As M measures the average, so Q measures 
the variety, and they are independent of one another. In , 
strength, "for example, the relation of Q to M in the 
particular gioup of adult males on which I worked was 
as I to 10 j in the staturcs'of the same group it was as 1 to 
40 ; in breathing capacity as i 109 ; m weight as 1 to 14. j 

The arithmetic mean or average is a muddle of all the , 
values in the series | it is by no means so clear an idea ' 
as the middlemost value M. Therefore, although the 
peculiarities of an individual are commonly considered 
in the light of deviations from the average value, I prefer 
to reckon them as deviations from M. Practically the ^ 
two methods are identical, but 1 find the latter more con- | 
venient to work with, and believe it to be the better of 
the two in every way. 

Deviation is identical with variation, and the well-known 
law of frequency of error gives data whence the relative \ 
values of the deviations at the several grades may be cal¬ 
culated for any normal senes. If we know the deviation 
at any one grade, then the edtsolutc value of those at 
icvery other grade can be calculated ; consequently the 
variety of the whole series is thereby expressed. 

The small table of distribution, of which I spoke, gives 
the values at each grade when Q is equal to l. Then 
the value at 25' is - i, and that at 75° is + i. If we 
desire to determine Q in any such series, the only required 
datum is the deviation at some one known grade, since, 
by dividing that deviation by the tabular value, we get Q 
at'opce. Or, conversely, if we know the Q of the series, 
and wish to calculate the deviation at anygivcn grade, we 
onultiply Q by the tabular deviation. Thus, in stature, 
which varies in an approximately normaj manner, the 
valne of Q is about I 7 inch, therefore to find the devia-' 
tiqn in stature at any grade, wc multiply i'7 inch by the 
tabular value. 

If we know the measures at any two grades of a normal ■ 
series, .we are easily able to calculate both Q and M, and 
can thence derive the measures at any other desired 
grades. I have long since pointed out the possibility of' 
11 traveller availing himself of this method ; but, for the ‘ 
want of a table of distribution, the calculation would 
probably ptwlc him. With the aid of tJUs table the 
calculation la made ipost readily. Let us suppose that 
the traveller is among aavages n bo use the bo.w, and that 
he desires to learn as much as he can about their 
^Strengths. He selects two bows j the one somewhat 
easy to draw, and the other somewhat difficult, and at 
(leisure, oitherbefpre or after the experiment, he ascertains 


exactly bow many pounds weight they imvoraJly require 
to draw them to the full. Then by exciting emulation, 
and by ofTering small prizes, he induces a great many of 
the natives to try their strengths upon them. He notes 
how many make the attempt, and bow many of them fail 
in either test. This is all the observation requisite, 
though common-sense would suggest the use of three and 
not two bows, in order that the data from the third bow 
might correct or confirm the results derived from the 
other two. Let us work out a case, not an imamnary 
, one, but derived from tables I have already pubfished, 
and of which I will speak directly. Let the problem be 
' as follows : — 

30 per cent, of the men failed to exert a pulling 
strenf!^ of 68pounds; 60per cent, failed to pull 77 pounds. 
What is the Q and the M of the gioup.^ 

Consider this 30 per cent, to be the exact equivalent 
of grade 30% and the 60 per cent, of grade 6o“. The 
reason why the percentage of failure, and the number of 
the grade aie always equivalent will be found in a foot¬ 
note to the table, and I need not stop to speak of it. 
Now, the tabular value at grade 30'^ is — o'yS ; that at 
60“ IS -j-o‘38; the difference between them being ri6. 
On the other hand, the difference between the two test 
values of 68 pounds and 77 pounds is 9 pounds. Therefore 
Q is equal to 9 pounds divided by ri6 ; that is, to 7 8 
pounds. M may be obtained' by cither of two ways, 
which will always give the same answer. We may sub- 
ract 0-38 X 7 8 pounds from 77 pounds, or we may add 
0*78 X 7‘8 pounds to 68 pounds. Each gives 74 pounds. 
Observation gave precisely these values both for Q and 
for M. The data were published in the lournal of this 
Institute as .1 table of “ percentiles,” and were derived 
from measures made at the International Health Exhibi¬ 
tion. The value of M is given directly in the table, but 
that of <4 happens not to be given there ; it may easily 
be found by interpolation. That table affords excellent 
material for experimental calculations on the principle 
of this test, and for estimating its trustworthiness in 
practice. 

It contains a v.Triety of measures referring to eighteen 
different series, all corresponding to the same grades — 
namely, to 5", io% 20'", and onwards for every tenth grade 
upto9o'andcndingwith 95°, Themeasures refer to stature, 
height sitting above seat of chair, span, weight, breathing 
capacity, strength of pull, strength of squeeze, swiftness 
of blow, keenness of eyesight, in each c.ise of adult males 
and of adult females separately. 1 have since found that 
when the deviations are all reduced in terms of their 
respective Q values, by dividing each of them by its Q, 
that the average value of all the deviations at each of the 
grades in the eighteen series closely corresponds to the 
normal series, though individually they differ more or lets 
from It, some in one way, some in another. On the whole, 
the error of treating an unknown series as if it were a 
normal one can rarely be very large, always supposing that 
we do not meddle with grades lower than 5^ or higher 
than 95”. 

It will be of interest to put the comparison on record. 
It is as follows :— 
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An ingenious traveller might obtain a great number 
•of approximate and interesting data by the method just 
described, measuring various faculties of the natives, 
Bucb as their delicacy of eyesight and hearing, their swift¬ 
ness in running, their accuracy of aim with spear, arrow, 
boomerang, sling, gun, and so forth, either laterally or 
else verticallv. distance of throw, stature, and much else. 
But he should certaialy use three test objects, and not 
two only. 

It should be remarked that, if the distribution of de¬ 
viation was constant throughout ai^ large class of facul¬ 
ties, though the Q might differ in different sub-classes of it, 
then, even though the distribution of that faculty was very 
far indeed from being normal, an appropriate table of dis¬ 
tribution could be drawn up to solve such problems as 
those mentioned above. 1 have as yet no accurate data 
to put this idea to a practical test. 

There are three convenient stages of expressing the 
variety of the various measures in a series, each reaching 
considerably nearer to precision than the one before. 
The first is to give only Q and M ; the second is to 
record the measures at the grades 10", 25”, 50'’, 75“, and 
fyp ; the third is the more minute method, adopted in 
the table of percentiles—-vi*. to give the measures at 5°, 
10°, 20°, &c., 80°, 90°, and 9s“. It may in some cases be 
found worth while to go further, say to i* and 99“, or 
even also to o’ and 99°'9. So much for the expression 
of variety. 

The use of Q is by no means limited to the objects 
just n.imecl. It is a necessary datum wherever the 
law of fiequency of error has tj be applied, and 
the properties of this law are applicable to a very 
large number of anthropological problems, with more 
accuracy of result than might have been anticipated 
when the series are only approximatively normal. This 
has been practically shown by the agreement among 
themselves of several inquiries to which I will shortly 
allude, and it is theoretically defensible by two con¬ 
siderations. The ore s that the law of frequency 
supposes the amount of error or of deviation to be the 
same in symmetrically disposed grades on either side of 
50'’, their signs being alone different, //w/r/r on the one 
side of 50" and plus on the other. Nosv, in an observed 
series there may be, and often is, a want of symmetry, 
but if the deviate, say at yo-’, is as much greater than the 
normal as the deviate at 30"' is less than the norm.al, then 
the effects of these two upon the final result will be much 
the same as if there had been exact symmetry at those 
points. The other consideration is that any nonconformity 
of the observed deviates with the theoretical ones towards 
the end of the series has but a small and perhaps in¬ 
sensible effect on the broad general conclusions We need 
care little for any vagaries outside of the grades 5” and 
95% if the intervening portion gives fairly good results. 
The latter portion forms nine-tenths of the whole series, 
and even considerable irregularities in the remaining 
tenth are of small relative importance. 

One great use of Q is to enable us to estimate the 
trustworthiness of our average results. We reouire to 
know both Q and the number of observations before we 
can estimate the degree of dependence to be placed on 
M. If there was only one observation, then the degree 
of dependence would be equal to Q ; in other words, the 
error of M would be just as likely as not to exceed Q. If 
there were two, two hundred, two thousand, or any other 
number of observations, the error of M would then be 
reduced, but not In simple proportion. It would be as 
likely as not to exceed a value equal to Q divided by the 
sq^uare roots of those numbers. When we desire to aseer- 
taw the trustworthiness of the difference between the 
M values of two series, as between the meaft statures of 
the professional and artisan class as derived from certain 
observations, the properties of the law of frequency of 
error muM' again be appealed to. Anthropologists are 




much engaged in studying such differences as these ; but 
from their disregard of the simple datum and fhJril rtof 
being familiar whh its employment, theic is usually a 
lamentable and quite unnecessary vagueness in the vaihe 
to be attached to their results. This is especially the 
case in comparisons between the average dimensibny of 
the skulls of various races, which often depend upon the 
measurement of only a few specimens. An .ilmost solitary 
exception to this needless laxity will be found in a brief 
but admirably-expressed memoir by Dr. Venn, the wMl- 
known author of the “Logic of Chance.’ It is Upon 
Cambridge anthropometry, and was published in the USf 
number of the Journal of this Institute. It deserves td be 
a model to those who are engaged in similar inquiries. 

Another class of investigations in which a knowledge of 
Q is essential was spoken of some time back—nattHfly.- 
questions of correlation in the widest sense of the word. 
These problems have nothing todo with the relations of the 
M value, but are solely concerned with those of the devia¬ 
tions from M at the various grades. It is true that a 
knowledge of M is requisite in order to subtract it from the 
measures, and so to get at the deviations. But after this 
is done, M is put aside. It has no part in the work of the 
problem ; it is only after the results have been arrived at 
without its use that it is again brought forward and added 
to them. Numerous properties of the law of frequency of 
error in which Q is the datum were utilized in my in¬ 
quiries into family likeness in stature, and m all cases 
they brought out consistent results. An excellent example 
of this was seen in the success of the methods employed 
to determine the variety in families of brothers, Pour 
different properties of the law had to bo applied to partly 
different samples of the same group m order to determine 
thevalucofthc (^ofst.ature in fraternities, and they respec¬ 
tively gave I o7,o' 98, 1 io,and no inch, which, statistically 
speaking, are much alike. Certain properties of the law 
of frequency of error were also applied to family like¬ 
ness in eye colour, with results that gave by calculation 
the total number of light-eyed children in families 
differently grouped according to their parentage and 
grandparentage, and according to three different sets of 
data, as 623, 601, and 614 respectively, the obseived 
number being 629 Other properties of the same law 
have been applied to determine the ratio of artistic to non- 
artistic children in families whose parentages were known 
to be either both artistic, one artistic, one not, or neilher 
artistic. They gave to 1507 children the ratios of ^4, 39, 
and 21, respectively, as against the observed values of 6®, 
39, and 17. 

Lastly, as regards the correlation of lengths of the 
different limbs. It has already been shown that the cor¬ 
relation lies between the deviations, and has nothing todo 
with the values of M. Now, to express this rel.ition truly, 
so that It shall be reciprocal, the scale of deviation of ihe 
correlated limbs, say, for example, of the cubit and of 
the stature, must be reduced to a common standard. We 
therefore reduce them severally to scales in each of w hlch? 
their own Q is the unit. The Q of the cubit is o' 56 inch, 
therefore wc divide each of its deviations by o 56. The Q 
of the stature is 175 inch, so wedivide each of its deviancrl® 
by 175. When this is done the correlation is perfect. 
The value of regression is found to be 0 8, whether ttfe 
cubit be taken as the “subject" and the mean Of tR# 
corresponding statures as the “ relative,” or wVc z'crrrf. 

The value of the regression has been ascertained' ftVr 
each of many pairs of the following elements, andwcortt- 
parison was made in each case between the corrtffa'led^ 
yaluds as observed and those calculated from the ratio Of 
regression. The coincidence wras close throughout, qfttU’e 
as much So as the small number of cases under eXBlftfffit- 
tWh, 350 in all, coaid lead «s to hope. The elements 
•nine in aH, vi*. head-length, breadth of head, IfnilOT 
of right ’leg bdow the knee, of left cubit, of Iw 
raliadle fingw, of the height sitting above (he chair, (St 
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stature, of the differences between the two foregoing 
(which indicate the total le^h of the lower limbs), and 
of the span. Anthropologists seem to have little idea of 
the wide fields of inquiry open to them as soon as they 
are prepared to deal with individual variety and cease to 
narrow their view to the consideration of the average. 

Enough has now been said to justify the claims with 
which 1 started, and which take this final form. First, 
wherever it is likely to be of use, that, in series of which 
the M is calculated, the measures at a certain number 
of selected grades should also be calculated and given, 
sufficient to enable the rest of the series to be found with 
adequate accuracy by interpolation. Secondly, that the 
value of Q should always be given, as well as that for M, 
for two reasons. 'J'he one is, that they suffice between 
them to give an approximate determination of the whole 
series, more closely approximate as the series is more 
closely of the normal type ; and, secondly, because Q is 
an essential datum before any application can be made 
of the law of frequency of error. The properties of this 
law are, as we have seen, largely available in anthropo¬ 
logical inquiry. They enable us to define the trustworthi¬ 
ness of our results, and to deal with such interesting 
problems as those of correlation and family resemblance, 
which cannot be solved without its help. 


T<Ule of ordinates to normai eurve of dtstrihution, in which 
the unit = the frehabU eiror, and the giades, which cue the 
abscissa, run from o'* to 100“. 



SUPPOSED FOSSILS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
HIGHLANDS. 

Monday, the 14th instant, the Royal Society of 
F.dinbureh held a special meeting for the purpose 
of hearing a discussion on the crystalline rocks of the 
Scottish Highlands. The subject was brought forward 
by the Duke of Ar^ll, who had found in the quartzite 
beds which cross Loch Fyne near Inveraray certain 
markings which he believed to be of organic origin. His 
attention was first tailed to some ferruginous stalk¬ 
like incrustations on the surffices of fragments of quartzite, 
his impression being that these markings were the remains 
of plants, and were embedded in the rock. The import¬ 
ance of the discovery of organic remains in any of the 
rocks that form the Central and Southern Highlands of 
Scotland will at once be recognized by geologists. Since 
the recent work of the Geological Survey in Sutherland 
and Ross, and the demonstration thereby afforded that. 
the apparent upward succession on which Murchison 
relied, from the base of the lowest quartzite up into the 


upper or eastern or younger gneisses, is deceptive, there 
has been, perhaps, a tendency to assume that the extra¬ 
ordinarily complicated structure that supervenes to the 
east of the quartzites and limestones of Sutherland 
extends across the whole of the rest of the Highlands, 
and that the crystalline schists of these regions are made 
up of all kinds of crushed and sheared igimous or sedi¬ 
mentary masses, out of which it may be impossible to 
make anything like intelligible order. But those ob¬ 
servers who have themselves examined the schists of the 
central and southern counties of the Highlands are 
tolerably confident that such assumptions have no warrant 
in the actual structure of the ground. On the contrary, 
they regard the greater proportion of the schistose and 
altered rocks of these districts as unquestionably of 
sedimentary origin. They feel persuaded that sooner or 
later they will be found to yield fossils, and that any day 
may bring to light a series of corals, shells, graptolites, 
or tnlobitcs, which will furnish a paixontological bans 
for settling the geological age of the rocks, and placing 
them in their true position with regard to the PalsBOxoic 
formations of the rest of the country. 

The announcement that the Duke of Argyll had found 
what seemed to be organic rem.ains in the Inveraray 
quartzites awakened accordingly much interest among 
geologists. His Grace soon discovered, however, that 
what he had at first believed to be fossils were only 
external markings due to the precipitation of hydrous 
roxide of iron round the decaying stems of mosses, 
aths, or other plants, These markings occurred in¬ 
differently on pieces of quartzite, mica-schist, gneiss, &c., 
and m no instance were found within the stone, but 
always on the surface. But in turning over the exposed 
blocks of quartzite the Duke found numerous ferruginous 
markings which undoubtedly occurred all through the in¬ 
terior of the rock. After quarrying away portions of 
the solid rock, collecting a large series of specimens, 
and comparing them with others obtained from 
the (juartzite of Sutherland, he deemed himself in a 
position to announce the probably organic nature of 
these markings ; and the paper which he communicated 
last week to the Royal Society of Edinburgh gave 
the results of his inquiries. The bodies which he regards 
as fossils are compared by him to the “annelid burrows” 
which form so prominent a feature in the quartzites of 
Sutherland and Ross. He recognizes in the Inveraray 
rock similar ovate sections, the position and form of eacri 
tube being marked by a ferruginous ring, which is well 
defined along its inner margin, but fades outward into a 
general discoloration of the stone. He points out that 
in the Inveraray rock, as in that of the North-West High¬ 
lands, there is a general tendency of these ovate bodies to 
he in one prevalent direction ; and though he admits that 
the rocks have been considerably disturbed and crushed, 
he cannot trace among them any evidence of such 
stupendous movements as have been described from 
Sutherland. Accordingly he is disposed to look upon the 
parallelism of the stripes into which he thinks the original 
tubes have been flattened as evidence of the direction in 
which the worms burrowed through the still soft sand. 

Perhaps the most original and valuable part of the 
Duke’s paper was the account which he gave of his own 
experiments on the habits of the common lob-worms of 
our present shores. He had watched the operations of 
these creatures on the beach of dark silt at Inveraray ; 
had cut out portions of the silt with the burrows and 
mounds intact, and had these removed to his own 
drawing-room to enable him to watch them more atten¬ 
tively. He bad likewise injected plaster of Paris into the 
vertical or winding passages made by the worms in the 
silt, and had thereby obtained casts of the interior of 
these tunnels. He exhibited a very interesting and valuable 
collection of specimens illustrating these researches. 

Mr. Geikie, the Director-General of the Geological 
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Survey, opened the discussion, and regretted that, though 
he had enjoyed the advantage of seeing the large collec¬ 
tion of specimens made by the Duke of Argyll from the 
Inveraray quartzite, and also of examining the rock in 
situ, he was still unconvinced that the markings were 
really of organic origin. It was possible, he thought, to 
trace a series of stages from single crystals or irregular 
groups of crystals of pyrites through variously shaped 
aggregates into the “ ovate bodies” of the Duke. In the 
more solid, massive, and uncrushed portions of the quartz 
Jte, these aggregates could be seen quite fresh, and 
probably not far from their original shape. But wherever 
the rock had undergone shearing (and this was the case 
throughout most of its mass), its component particles 
had been drawn out in the direction of movement, 
die original irregular, rounded or egg-shaped aggre¬ 
gates of sulphide of iron had been flattened and 
elongated, becoming eventually mere strips that 
run parallel to each other. The trend of these strips 
exactly coincided with that of the long axes of the 
foliation-minerals in the surrounding rocks, and were 
regarded by Mr. Gcikie as pointing to the results of 
shearing in the rock-mass and not to the borrowings of 
worms. The ferruginous rings seemed to him to be due 
to an oxidation and leaching out of the pyritous matter 
of the little mineral aggregates, as so often happens 
among the Carboniferous and Jurassic sandstones that 
contain ferruginous concretions. While he could not 
admit that the markings in the quartzite of Inveraray had 
yet been shown to be of organic origin, he thought it 
quite possible that the precipitation of the iron-disulphide 
had originally taken place in presence of decomposing 
organic matter, as in many blue muds of the present day, 
and that portions of such pvritous mud had been drifted 
into the sandy deposit which is now quartzite. 

Mr. B. N. Peach, of the Geological Survey, was also 
unable to recognize organic forms among the Inveraray 
markings. He thought that the parallelism of these 
markings where they were most elongated, and their 
coincidence with the general line of shearing movement 
in the rock, cast doubt upon their having any connection 
with worm-burrows. 

Mr. Murray, of the Expedition, who thinks 

that sandstone deposits generally are sub-aerial forma¬ 
tions, was disposed to refer the so-called annelid tubes 
of the Sutherland quartzite not to the borings of marine 
worms, but to the remains of terrestrial plants that grew 
upon sand-dunes. 

In a paper which followed this discussion, Mr. Geikie 
gave an account of the evidence supplied by the rocks of 
the Highlands of remarkable deformation by mechanical 
movements. Illustrating his remarks by a large series of 
specimens, he showed how the Cambrian conglomerate of 
Assynt had its pebbles of quartz drawn out and its original 
sandy mud converted into a fine micaceous schist; 
how the conglomerates of the Central Highlands had 
Aeir quartz-pebbles flattened like buttons and drawn out 
in the direction of movement, while their envelope of 
ori^nal sand and mud had been changed into a quarti- 
schi«;how the granulitf quartzite of Sutherland had been 
crushed and rolled out into a thoroughly schistose mass ; : 
how the coarse Archaean pegmatites had been likewise | 
crushed down until their material had, as it were, flowed 
onwards so as now to show a close parallel to the “ fluxion- 
structure ” of many porphyries, and even to assume a finely 
laminated or ahaly 8tructure,'Bnd lastly, howthe highly crys- 
telline basic dykes of the most ancient gneiss of the north¬ 
west bad been sheared and rearranged until they passed 
into the most perfect forms of sericite-schist. He adverted 
to the obviously sedimentary origin of the -great mass of 
the rocks constituting the Highlands east of the line of 
the Great Glen, and mentioned that the recent work of 
the Geological Survey In tracing the great belt of lime¬ 
stones from the coast of Banffshire through the Grampians 


into Argyllshire afforded now a good horizon, from which 
it might be hoped the general structure of the Highlands 
might be worked out. He exhibited specimens of quartzite 
from Perthshire and other districts containing various 
markings, some of which there could be little doubt were 
of organic origin. He also showed a singularly interest¬ 
ing series of specimens which he had recently received 
from Dr. Keusch, of the Geological Survey of Norway, 
displaying recognizable trilobites and corals embedded in 
a finely crumpled micaceous schist, exactly similar in 
character to much of the schist that constitutes wide 
r^ions in the Scottish Highlands. These specimens 
afforded much encouragement to search for fossils in the 
calcarcous^nd ferruginous layers and concretions that 
occur so frequently among our finer mica-schists and 
phyllitcs. 


THE LA IV OF STORMS IN CHINA. 

T he law of storms in Hong Kong was investigated by 
aid of the lithographed paths of the typhoons in 
1884 and 1885, published in “Observations and Re¬ 
searches made in 1886” and m those of 1886 and 1S87 
now in course of publication- Only those witliin 300 
miles of the Observatory were considered in this connec¬ 
tion. The angles between the wind and thft radius vector, 
t.e. the line joining the Observatory with the centre of the 
typhoon, were measured and mean values derived, and the 
same was done for Victoria Peak (1816 feet above the sea) 
and for the lower clouds. 

No connection could m any case he tmeed lietwecn the 
distance from the centre and the direction of the wind, 
but the latter depends upon the hearing of the centre. As 
pointed out in “ The Law of Storms in the Eastern Seas” 
(Naturk, vol. xKxv. p. 136), and elsewhere, the wind has 
a tendency to blow along the southern coast of China 
when a typhoon is raging in the China Sea, so that the 
wind in such cases veers only about half as much while 
the typhoon moves westward as in other cases, and this is 
the reason why the angle between the wind and the radius 
vector is larger than usual when the centre is situated to 
the south of Hong Kong. 

When there is a typhoon anywliere between north and 
cast within 300 miles of the colony - whicli, however, is 
not common-the wind at the Peak (about north-north¬ 
west) blows away from the centre—much more so than 
the clouds, which in fact describe almost a circle round 
the centre in that case ; and this remarkable fe.iture or 
something very like it has been found to obUim also at 
Ben Nevis with the centre of a depression in the north-e 1st. 

The angle between the wind and the radius vector is, at 
the Observatory, 81“ north of the centre, ss” to the west, 
$6” to the south, and 58’ to the east. At the Pea’-, it is 
91” to the north, 87” to the west, 81” to the south, and 78'' 
to the east. At the level of the lower clouds, it is 92’ to 
the north, 85” to the west, 67° to the south, and 86' to 
the east. 

The observations made at .South Cape (Formosa) were 
[ treated similarly, with the following result: to the north 
of the centre the angle waj 50°, to ihc west $6"’, to the 
south 64°, and to the east 47'. 

The angle observed on board ship in the China Sea in 
typhoons—say in about 16” N. I.at.—is on an average 
47”, as previously published ; at South Cape (22° N. 
lah, the same as Hong Kong) 54” ; at Hong Kong 62’’; 
at Victoria Peak, above Hong Kong, 84°; and at the level 
of the lower clouds 82’'. The angle previously obtained 
from observations made on board ship, and also at coast 
stations in about 32’ N. lat., was 75'" on an average, 
but so far north it seems to be more variable than in tne 
China where it has been found remarkably constant, 
between (say) 12’ N. and 20” N. But from the figures given 
itTs seep that the angle increases with the latitude and 
with elevation above sea-level. The woodcut represents 
a tyiflmon in the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, or rather 
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a mean of those observed during the four years. The | 
diameter of the circle is 600 miles. | 

The average force of the wind according to Beaufort’s ! 
scale (0-12), at various distances from the centre, expressed j 
in nautical miles, is shown in the following taWe, but 1 
owing to the typhoons differing so much in sire the figures | 
representing the mean values are often widely different 
from the values obtained from observations made in a ! 
particular typhoon. That is not the case with the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, which depends upon the bearing but not 
upon the distance from the centre or the sire of a 
typhoon. 

DiilKK*. ObSMtaiory. Ptok Soulti Cape. Chin* Sml 
60 ... 8 ... 9-9 »• 

160 5 ... 6 .. 6 ... — 

250 ... 4 ... S . 4 ... 6 

This table proves the wind to be strongest over the open 
sea, and also, thougli to a less extent, at some height above 


sea-level. The force of the wind increases at a gieatcr 
rate on approaching the centre at sea, and that it to a. 
certain extent likewise the case at South Cape, which is 
far from the mainland and soon reached by typhoons 
arriving fresh from the Pacific Ocean,where most typhoons- 
originate, although some of them are formed to the West¬ 
ward of the .Southern Philippines. 

The force of the wind is much greater behind thecentre- 
than in the anterior semicircle both at sea and on shore, 
j and the consequence is that the strongest blow is not 
I experienced till the barometer begins to rise. .For 
I instance, at an average distance of about 160 miles, the 
mean force in Hong Kong is 7 to the north, 3 to the west, 

I 6 to the south, and s to the east At South Cape (For¬ 
mosa) it is 6 to the north, 5 to the west, ^ to the south, 
and 6 to the east To the north of a typhoon the wind is 
remarkably fresh along the southern coast of China, even 
when the centre is over 300 miles away. It makes an 


N 



impression as if the trade-wind was blowing ini' the 
middle of summer, while a typhoon moves westward in 
the China Sea. In So..tbern Formosa, where typhoons 
moving north-westward predominate both in number and 
in intensity, the wind is strongest to the south or south¬ 
east of the centre. 

At Victoria Peak the force of the wind does not depend 
upon the bearing of the cefttre, or at any rate only slightly 
so. It follows that the wted-torce registered there just 
before the approach of a typhoon considerably exceeds 
that registered at the Observatory. The difference in 
force is only about one on Beaufort’s scale, when the 
centre is north or west of the colony, and while the centre 
is situated to the southward it usially blows har^r at 
sea-level than on top of the Peak. W. DonettCK. 


THE STATE OF VESUVIUS. 

'T’HE “ Note” in Nature (p. 184) on the state of tht 
Vesuvian volcano has been copied by many news¬ 
papers, and I have received a number of letters asUng 
for further information. To satisfy this desire, I give the 
following particulars as to what occurred subsequent 
to December 15, 188S, and to the information iMve 
mentioned. 

During the remainder of the month of December, th* 
vent was extremely active, ranging from the second' to 
the fourth degree of activity, so that the cone of erupfioli 
was often quite red, after a>burat, from the large number 
of lava cakes falling on its sides. This COitsUnt ^HCtioa 
of frsgiuents of red-hot pasty lava rapidly hscreaMd the 
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hei(;ht and size of the eruptive cone, making its slope ex¬ 
ceedingly steep. So rapid was its growth, that the most 
casual observers noticed it from Naples, and discussed it. 
In fac|:, from November i to January d at least 20 metres 
was added to the height of Vesuvius, whilst the size 
of the base of the cone of eruption was proportionally 
increased. 

On January i, 1889, the eruptive cone burst on the 
north side, allowing the lava to issue and flow down, 
turning east and west so as to fill up, in part, the cres¬ 
centic depression between the annulus or crater ring of 
July and August 1886, and the cone of eruption which is 
situated eccentrically to the former. As I have shown 
elsewhere, outflows of lava from the cone of eruption are 
always very limited, the violence of the outburst Ijcing 
generally proportional to the distance of the lateral I 
opening below the summit. 

After this relief the activity fell to the first degree, but 
soon again rose to the third. On Sunday, the 6th, 1 was 
standing at the summit of the mountain on the 1872 1 
crater plain, preparing my apparatus for a photograph of 
the cone of eruption, when suddenly (about 3 p.in.), at 
about half-way down the side of the eruptive cone, and 
facing me, a slight puff of dust occurred, followed by the I 
oozing forth of some lava. This rapidly increased in 
quantity as it earned forward the fragments forming the j 
sides of the aperture. 1 immediately changed iny lens 
to an instantaneous one, and took two negatives. The 
explosive activity increased, so that I was standing in a 
constant hail of red-hot lava fragments. These it re¬ 
quired constant vigilance to avoid, and my face and hands I 
were scalded by the radiant heat from the rapidly ad¬ 
vancing lava,and tormented by the whirlwinds that always 
occur under such conditions. My two porters abandoned 
me, so that 1 had just time to remove my apparatus 
two minutes before lava flowed over the spot where I 
stood. In consequence of these unfavourable con¬ 
ditions, I lost some of my coolness, and allowed my 
camera-cloth to partly hide the lens. I was there¬ 
fore greatly disappointed to find only part of this 
splendid scene registered for the eyes of others who 
had not had the good fortune to see that interesting 
spectacle. 

The point of rupture was a few degrees east of south, 
and nearly opposite the cleft of January 1. The opening at 
beginning could not have been more than 10 metres from 
the top of the vent, showing the great height of the lava 
in the volcanic chimney. The outflow was very rapid, 
for, half an hour after, the place where I took the photo¬ 
graphs could not be approached by 40 or jo metres, having 
been all inundated with lava. I’art of the fluid rock 


rapidly reached the edge of the 1872 crater plain, and 
flowed some distance down the slope of the great cone in 
the direction of Torre Annunziata, and another portion 
flowed out by another gap a little farther east in the 
remaining edge of the 1872 crater ring. The supply, 
however, soon stopped, and late in the evening had 
already become consolidated. After this, the activity, as 
seen from Naples, slightly diminished, but the next 
evening it was again at the third degree. Cloud-cap 
somewhat interrupted the view up till last night (January 
12). when it was again observed to be at the third degree, 
and the light emanating from the lava was very white, 
showing the high temperature. 

So far, the great cone has resisted fracture, but the 
south-west fissure, to which I have already drawn atten¬ 
tion, is more active, and from this side of the crater plain 
there « very great fumarolic activity. When, therefore, 
the hydrostatic pressure overcomes the resistance, it will 
probably be in this direction that a laieral outburst 
will take place. « 

H. J. Johnstos-Lavis. 

Naples, January 13. 


VOLCANIC SNA IVA VK. 

T he following account from the Berlin Annaleu <Ur 
Hydrographie, 1888, p. 518, with reference to the 
ware observed in the regions about the north-east of 
New Guinea, already briefly noticed in Natukk (voI. 
xxxviii. p. 491), is of interest. 

The data given are too vague to permit of definite 
conclusions as to the probabilities of the disturbances felt 
at Sydney and Arica having originated m a volcanic 
eruption in New Guinea, but it may be observed that, 
assuming that the volcanic centre was from 200 to 400 
miles north of Hatzfeldt Harbour, in which direction 
sounds were heard at 6 a.m. on the 13th, followed in forty 
minutes by a wave, the disturbance recorded at Anca at 
5 p.m on the 14th would have travelled the intervening 
distance of io,uoo geogt.-iphical miles at a speed of 416 
miles an hour, a velocity which .agrees very fairly with the 
probable mean depth of ocean traversed. 

To Sydney, on the other hand, assuming the first dis¬ 
turbance to have occurred at 6 a.m. on the 15th, the speed 
would only have been about 60 miles an hour, which is 
much too low a velocity for the depth. 

It will be observed that the waves both at New Guinea 
and Anca were of short period, and in this respect quite 
unlike the long-distance waves emanating from Krakatab 
in 1883. 

W. J. L. Wharton. 


“With regard to the extraordinary tidal wave that 
was observed m the Bismarck Archipelago, and on the 
coast of New Guinea, on the 13th of March, Heft 111. of 
the ‘ Notices of Kaisci Wilhelm’s Land and the Bis¬ 
marck Archipelago ’ rel ites as follows 
“After the E.xpedition whicli had been undertaken for 
the discovery of Herren von Below and Hunstein, who had 
attempted an exploration to the west coast of New Pome¬ 
rania (New Britain), had returned without finding any 
trace of them, a second Expedition, consisting of seven 
officers and fourteen Miocese, under command of the 
surveyor, V. Urixen, was despatched on the 17th of March 
from Finsch Hafcn to the west coast of the above-men¬ 
tioned island. This discovered, on the i8th of March, the 
spot where Below’s Expedition had landed, which was 
easily recognized by the objects lying there partly covered 
with sand—a tent, torn pieces of clothing, and bent bits 
of metal. A part of the Expedition thin repaired to a 
ruined village near the place where the missing jiersons 
(according to the account of the two Miocese who had 
been saved) had encamped during the night of the 12th- 
13th of March on the shore. At this place the land falls 
very steeply, about 25 metres, to the sea, and there is only 
a narrow strip of flat coast between the declivity and 
the sea. The tidal wave had even occasioned a landslip, 
large stones and trees being tom away from the slope, 
so that here escape could have been scarcely possible, 
and, according to the two Miocese, the catastrophe 
happened before daybreak. With the exception of a few 
bamboos cut by a knife, no trace of an encampment was per¬ 
ceptible. An excavation, attempted on the igth of March, 
let! to no result. Sea-sand, stones, and things washed up 
by the sea, covered the former level of the shore for more 
than 4 feet. On the aoth of March parties were despatched 
into the interior in a north-easterly and southerly direc¬ 
tion, who came upon the encampment uf the natives who 
had escaped from the above-named village. As these 
confirmed, by gestures and signs, the accounts of the 
Miocese, tordly any doubt can remain that Below and 
Hunstein had fallen victims to the tidal wave. On the 
2f« of Mlirch a large cross, therefore, was erected at the 
pjace of the misfortune, and, to provide for necessity, 
tivo boKes with provisions and drink were buried under a 
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large and marked tree near the landing-place. The tidal 
wave on this portion of New Pomerania had rendered 
completely desolate a coast formerly covered with dense 
forest for a breadth of about i kilometre. Large spaces 
had been reduced to a swamp covered with trees heaped 
above one another, broken coral rocks, sea-sand, and a 
quantity of putrid fish. Measurements made at the de¬ 
clivities here give a height for the tidal wave of 12 metres 
(39 feet). 

“ As was to be expected, the tidal wave had also left its 
mark on other coasts of the German Protectorate, without 
having, however, caused any serious damage. In Hatz- 
feldt Hafen, on the coast of New Guinea, a noise like 
firing was heard on March 13, shortly after 6 a.m.,from a 
north-north-easterly direction, and at 6.40 a.m. came an 
astonishingly high tidal wave from the north that rose 
2 metres (64 feet) above the highest flood-mark, and then 
receded with such violence that half the port was dry. 
The sea now rose and fell at intervals of three to four 
minutes, which lasted until g a.m. 

“At 8a.m. the height of the tidal wave stood at 7 to 8 
metres (23 to 26 feet), so that the station was in imminent 
danger. In the course of the forenoon the movement 
gradually subsided, although the water still continued to 
rise and fall with steady intervals until 6 p.m, when it 
resumed its normal condition. 

“ In Kelana,thenewly-cstabltshed plantation near Cape 
King William, the phenomenon occurred from north-east 
at 6.30 a.m. The first wave forced itself 25 feet on the land 
the fourth, however, 35 feet; this was the greatest of the 
twenty waves obsen-ed, which came about every three 
minutes. The phenomenon was not observed here to be 
longer than an hour in occurring. No other circum¬ 
stance of a striking nature was perceptible. The weather 
was calm and dull. On the morning of the 14th of March 
the whole coast to some distance w.is strewn with small 
pumice stones. 

“ From Matupi it was reported that from8.isuntil near 
II a.m. the sea receded at times from the island 12 to 15 
feet below the lowest water mark, and then rose in several 
waves to the same height above high water mark. The 
phenomenon appeared chiefly on the south-east and 
north side of the island, the west side remaining un¬ 
touched. The waves came partly from south, partly from 
west-north-west. The water appeared d'sturbcd in its 
depths : it had a dark appearance, and carried dis- ; 
coloured foam. Neither earthquakes nor any subterranean 
rumblings were noticed. The weather was clear, with a 

f entle south-east breeze. On the south side of Gazelle 
eninsula the phenomenon was also noticed by a ship 
ying at" anchor. 

“ So far the report in the ‘ Notices of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land and Bismarck Archipelago.’ Of the further move¬ 
ment of the tidal wave, nothing is as yet known, although 
it is not improbable that it spread further. 

“ In Sydney (Australia) .md Arica (South Americ.i),ex¬ 
traordinary commotions of the sea were observed between 
the 14th and 17th of March, which may possibly have been 
in connection with this tidal wave. In Arica, as appeared 
in the Afercurio of Valparaiso of the 23rfl of March, an 
immense wave was observed on the 14th of March towards 
5 p.m., in the distance, which, increasing as it drew nearer, 
broke with ^reat force near the pier. Three great waves 
followed quickly, one after another. Cf the vessels busied 
in taking in cargo, several were shattered, and others 
capsized. The sea was for some time so agitated that the 
shipping of merchandize was attended with difficulty. 
On the island in front of the port the sea broke for a still 
longer period with great violence. 

“ According to the En^ish journal N Ature (vol, xxxviii. 
p. 491), the t^l curves on the self-registering water-gauge 
in Sydney, showed on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of March, 
deviations from their customary form which may have 
been caused by the waves of an earthquake." 


NOTES. 

The fifteenth'general meeting of the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching was held on Saturday 
last at University College, London. After the reading of 
the Report of the Council, Mr. R. B. Hayward, who had 
been President for eleven years, resigned the presidency, and 
the post was conferred on Mr. G. M. Minchin, Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College 
at Cooper’s Hill. In the place of Mr. Moulton, Q.C., Mr. 
Hayward was elected a Vice-President ; while the other Vice. 
Presidents—the Rev. G, Richardson, Mr. R. Levetl, and Mr. 
R. Tucker—retain their posts. In the course of his valedictory 
address, the letiring President remarked that, though they had 
not quite attained the expectations of some of their more ardent 
reformers, still they had met with a fair measure of success. 
Their influence was rather indirect than direct, and it must be 
expected that their advance would be, while steady, yet com¬ 
paratively slow. The new President (Prof. Minchin) read a 
paper on "the vices of our scientific education.” 

In the correspondence of Mrs. Austin, just published by her 
granddaughter, in the work entitled, “ Three Generations of 
Englishwomen : Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. John 
Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon,” there is an 
inlercsting and whimsical letter from Humboldt, dated Sans 
Souci, 1844. Mrs. Austin had written to him, suggesting a transla¬ 
tion of his work, “ An8ichtenderNatur,”into English. Hejokes 
about the defects of his book from the tr.mslator’s point of view, 
with its notes larger than the text, its “ Teutonic sentiment¬ 
ality,” and the impossibility of finding a title in English for it. 
He then proceeds " Alas ! you have got someone in England 
whom you do not read, young Darwin, wlio went with the Ex¬ 
pedition to the Straits of Magellan. He has succeeded far 
better than myself with the subject 1 took up. There are ad¬ 
mirable descriptions of tropical nature in his journal, which you 
do not read because the author is a zoologist, which you imagine 
to be synonymous with ‘ bore ’ Mr. Darwin has another merit 
—a very rare one in your country—he has praised me." 

On Tuesday, January 1$, n new wing of the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institute, comprising the School of Science and Technology 
and B.jy8’ Modern School, was opened by Sir James Kitson. 
The Leeds .Mechanics’ Institute was founded sixty-four years 
ago, and, like some other es'ablishments of the same kind 
in varijus parts cf the country, it has always recognized the 
I need, not only from an intellectual but from an industrial point 
I of view, of scientific education. Thanks, in part, to the whole- 
I some influence of ihe Yorkshire College, Leerls, there has been 
I lately in all the manufacturing centres of Yorkshire a remarkable 
growth of opinion as to the importance of this question ; and 
the action taken by the Mechanics’ Institute in adding to its 
buildings a set of rooms for scientific training must be regarded 
os a characteristic and eminenlly satisfactory sign of the times. 

, The extension has involved a total cost of nearly £yooo. The 
building is three stories high. The class rooms on the ground- 
floor will be used for the Boys' Modem School. On the first 
floor a series of rooms will be used jointly by the Boys’ Modem 
1 School and the School of Science and Technology. On this 
floor there is a physics lecture theatre, w ith a sloping gsllery 
capable of accommodating about fifty students. The metallurgical 
laboratory, the balance room, and the chemical laboratory 
occupy the second floor, which is reached by a wide stone stair¬ 
case. In the former twenty-two students will be able to work 
at the same time. 

Everyone who U in the habit of using Whitaker’s Almanac 
is now familiar with the issue for 1889. It may not, however, 
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be too late to say that the work as a whole is more valuable than 
ever, and that especial credit is due to the editor for the excellent 
sections on subjects relating to astronomy. We may call his 
attention to the fact that for some mysterious reason the office 
of Nature is not included in the list of newspaper offices in 
London. 

The prevention of smoke formed the subject of an interesting 
Jiscnssion at a recent meeting of the Institution of Kngineers 
and Shipbuilders in Scotland. Mr. G. C. Thomson, who had 
read a paper on the subject, .said, in summing up the debate, 
that he would like to add to his paper the effect of a day’s fog 
in London. For the twenty-four hours ending Thursday morn¬ 
ing, November 17, 1887, the gas sent out by the Gas light and 
Coke Company was 103,664,000 cubic feet, or 35,000,000 excess 
over the same day in 18S6. The gas was sold at 30 per 1000 
feet, and was equal to 5,500, so that the value of the 'ekccss 
in money equalled ,^5250—a sum that would go a grc.at way in 
putting many of the faulty furnaces in London into good work¬ 
ing order, so that they would give no smoke. Mr. Thomson 
also called attention to the loss of health and life which a foggy 
day always entailed on a community. 

At the meeting of the Koyal Geological Society of Ireland 
on January 9, Mr. Kinalian communicated a paper, a general 
supplement to his previous articles on the “ Economic (ieology 
of Ireland.” In this the suggestion as to the pre-Cambrian 
age of some of the Irish rocks is of interest. The author pointed 
out that it is highly improbable that any Irish rocks are equiva¬ 
lents of the American luiurentians or Huronians ; but in refer 
ence to the “ Gap rocks” of the epoch between the Huronian 
and PrtmoriiiaJ, called by Chamberlain the Agnotozoic epoch, 
he suggested that possibly rocks of lids age might be found. 
He mentioned the Bray Head series, which he would pro¬ 
visionally call "Oldhamians,” as rocks that seem to be evidently 
older than the Welsh Cambrians ; and as the Welsh Cambrians 
by their fossils seem to be the equivalents of the American 
Primordials, any rocks older thau the Welsh Cambrians ought 
to belong to strata of Agnotozoic age. The suggestion that the 
Oldhamians are older than the Welsh Cambrians was founded 
on the profound break between them and the Irish equivalents 
of the Llandriloes ; while in Wales the Cambrians pass con¬ 
formably upwards into the Welsh Uandriloes. The author 
then pointed out that if the Oldhamians arc of pre-Canibrian 
age (Agnotozoic) it is probable the rocks of North-West 
Mayo (Mallet) are similarly Agnotozoic, while it is possible, if 
not probable, that Griffith’s older rocks in Ulster (Donegal, 
Tyrone, and Antrim ?) may also be Agnotozoic, 

The Quarterly Kecord of the Royal Botanic Society for 
April-June 1888 contains the report of a lecture, by Mr. G. J. 
Symons, on sunshine. The subject is discussed chiefly from an 
instrumental point of view, under the heads of thermometric 
solar radiation, sunshine-recorders, and sunlight-recorders. Mr. 
Symons points out that Newton, in the seventeenth century, 
compare! the readings of two thermometers, one in the sun 
and the other in the shade. De Saussure, in 1774, was the first 
to make an appam u.s for direct observations upon the heat of 
sunshine, and, in 1837, the subject was taken up by Sir John 
Herscbel, M. Pouillet and others. Their researches led to the use 
of the black-bulb thermometer in vacuo, while bright and black- 
bulb thermometers were used by Arago in 1844, This class of 
instruments was further improved by the Rev. F. W. Stow, in 
>869. The first direct sunshine-recorder was designed by the 
late Mr. J. F. Campbell, and erected by him its W^hiteball, in ] 
Uecembte 1854; it consisted of a mahogany bowJ, with a j 
hollow sphere of glass, nearly filled with acidulated water, to 
form a lens. In December 1857, a solid glass sphere was sub¬ 


stituted ; the observations were discussed by Profs. Roscoe and 
Stewart (Proc. Roy. Soc., June 1875) Finally, towards the 
end of 1879, after various experiments at Greenwich and Kew 
Observatories, Prof. Stokes designed the card 3up|>orler which 
is now used by the Meteorological Office and other institutions. 
The observations have been discussed by Mr. Scott for Ihe years 
1880-85 (Quart. Journ. Roy. Met. Soc., July 1885). Mr. 
Blanford statpd, some years ago, that this instrument would 
give better results than the thermometric method, which has 
now been practically discontinued in India. Of the photogra¬ 
phic sunlight-recorders, the principal are those by Mr. J. P. 
Jordan and Prof. McLeod. Another pattern has been designed 
by Dr. Maurer, and illustrated in Im Nattue for May 19, 1888, 
in which it is stated that the paper can be left unchanged for 
twenty days. Mr. Symons concludes his interesting lectuie by 
remarks upon the action of light upon vegetation. 

Rei’OKIs of earthquakes have lately been received from many 
different parts of the world. At Flcklieio, in the Torrisdal, 
in South Norway, there was an earthquake on December 27, 
1888. Shocks were felt at Herisau, Zug, p'l.iuenfeld, and Zurich, 
and at Wyl (Aargau), on January I, at 5 a.m. A severe shuck 
occurred at Constance on January 7, at three minutes to 12 noon. 
It continued for two seconds, and seemed to move from west 
(o east. It Mas also noticed in several parts of North Switzer¬ 
land ; and at Waitwyl the shock was so severe that the inhabi¬ 
tants rushed out of their houses m terror. At Si. Gailen, the 
pictures, curtains, &c., swung about on the walls, and the 
woodwork creaked. .According to ;v telegram sent through 
Reuter’s agency from Smyrna on January 21, a duaslrous 
e.arth<iuake occurred last Thursday at Sparta {?), in Asia Minor, 
in which 300 houses were destroyed \ shock was felt at Athens 
on January 22, as well as at Megara and Aiacbova. It was 
accompanied by heavy rams and a vi dent gale. 

O.N Fiiday morning last, a shock of earthquake was felt in 
the county of Midlothian. Of this carlhcpiake we may have 
something 10 say on a future occasion. 

Rekekrinc. to the Calcutta earthquake of December 23 last, 
which IS said to have been the most severe felt since 1885, 
the En^lishwaH says that it took place at 10.50 p.m., and 
laded for about a minute and a half. It was severe enough to 
try the stability of substantial houses. Sleepers weie awakened 
by the loud rattling of doors and windows, and pemka flames 
.and lamps swung about in a cuiious fashion. So far as could be 
judged, the direction of the wave was from east to west. The 
disturbance was wide-spread, but appears to iiave varied in 
intensity in different places. 

The papers on “Modern Views of Electiiuty,” by Prof. 
Oliver Lodge, which have been appearing 111 Nature, will soon 
be published as a volume of llic “ Nature Scries." 

A WORK on “The Principles of Inductive or Empirical 
Logic,” by Dr. John Venn, is about to be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan. It contains the substance of lectures delivered in 
Cams College for a number of years past. The general treat¬ 
ment of the subject is somewhat more in accord wilh that adopted 
by J. S. Mill than with that of the majority of recent English 
works on logic. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press Part L of 
“ A Graduated Course of Natural Science for Elementary and 
Technical Schools and Colleges,” by M. 1). Loewjr. The 
author’s object U to place the teaching of natural science in 
schools apoa an exclusively experimental basis, and to make it 
at the same time thoroughly methodical and systematic, the 
scholar being led from known and easily-understood facts to 
less-known anfl more difficult results. In this way, it is thought. 
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4nitrHcllon in science m«y be brought into close harmony with 
-educational methods employed in other subjects of school 
-teaching. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will also issue soon “ Hydro- 
-statics for Beginners,” by F. W. Sanderson. The work isb.ased 
on ihe author’s experience in teaching physics to large classes of 
troys varying from 12 to 19, and in arranging and conducting 
each clas,s in laboratory work. 

A NEW compound, containing aluminium in a lower slate of 
-oxidation corresponding to ferrous iron, has been obtained by 
Prof. Hampe-Clausthal. It is a double fluoride of sodium and 
aluminium of the composition aNaF . AIF,. In the earlier 
experiments which resulted in the production of this interesting 
^substance, cryolite, the natural fluoride of sodium and aluminic 
aluminium, 6NaF . AljFj, was fused for several hours in a gas- 
carbon cnicible along with a quantity of metallic aluminium. 
Air was rigidly excluded during the fusion, a current of hydrogen 
being led through the crucible by means of tubes inserted 
through the air-tight cover. The carbon crucible was protected 
rom the direct flame of the furnace by means of an outer one of 
platinum. Under these circumstsnces the metal dissolved 
cither wholly or in part, depending upon the amount present, 
in the melted cryolite; a litile carbide of aluminium was 
at the same time formed and disseminated throughout the mass^ 
especially aggregating near the surface, in minute particles, 
accompanied by small globules of the metal itself. After separa¬ 
tion of these particles by various means as completely as 
possible, it was found that about half as much aluminium had 
entered into combination as that originally contained in the 
cryolite, indicating the probability of the coarse of the reaction 
being as follows; 6NnF . A1,F, -1- AI = jfa.N'aF. AIF.,). 
It was afterwards found, however, that by substituting a 
polished wrought-iron crucible for the carbon one, a product 
was obtained perfectly free from these panicles, carbide of 
aluminium being no longer a pos-sihle product of Ihe reaction, 
and the excess of metallic aluminium forming an alloy with the iron 
upon the wails of the crucible above the fused fluoride. Hydrogen 
was led through as before in order to exclude oxygen. 58 grammes 
of cryolite were fuse<l fors^ hours with 29$ grammes of the metal ; 
at the end of the operation the homogeneous white sulistnnce 
formed at the bottom of the crucible on cooling was submitted to 
■ analysis, with results which entirely conlirm the above supposi¬ 
tion, the numbers corresponding to the formula 2NaK . AIF,. The 
new compound, which in outward appearance very much re¬ 
sembles cryolite, must therefore be considered as sodium alumini- 
ous fluoride. It may be remarked that all three elements were 
estimated, the sodium and aluminium in the ordinary manner, as 
chloride and hydrate, while the fluorine, which was found most 
difficult to determine saiisfaclorily and required prolonged treat¬ 
ment, was eventually weighed in tlie form of calcium fluoride. 
Now lhat an aluminious salt has at last been obtained, it is to be 
hoped that further attempts may follow, having for their object 
ithe formation of other compounds corresponding to the well- 
known salts of ferrous iron. 

REFiRaiNG to the discovery, last year, at Sandnaes, near 
Stavanger, in Norway, of enormous deposits of infusorial earth, 
at the lime communicated by Lord Salisbury to the Royal 
Society, Prof. P. Waage, the well-known Norwegian chemist, 
is of opdnion that this earth should be suitable for the preservn- 
'tion of food, after having been subjected to a process of intense 
heating, whereby all organic matter should be destroyed. Piof. 
Waage thinks that sterillred infusorial earth would be very 
•snneh better as a meani of preservation than boric acid, &C., 
iM>w-med in the preservation of 6sh. 

Last antamn, a family of the bazel-mouic, Myaxus avtllan- 
.oHtu, was discovered in a wood at Htagelse, in Dentnarfc. It is 


said that the animal had never Lefoie been found in lhat country. 
The mice had made their nest—ball-shaped in appearance—of 
grass and leaves between the brimebes of a tree, 6 feet above 
the ground. It had a circular entrance-hole at the side. Two 
of the animaU are now hibernating in the possession of a 
farmer. 

The Museum of the Christiania University has just been 
enriched with a Kunic stone, hitherto unknown, found in the 
Komsilal. The writing is in older Runic characters, and very 
clear, but pare of the stone is missing. It is believed to have 
been a memorial stone. Some years ago, a similar stone was 
found in the same locality, but the Runes are illegible. 

Thanks to strict preservation, and to the fact that the in¬ 
habitants ace realizing the value of the bird, the eider has 
greatly inci eased in number in Iceland during recent years. 
The people do all in their power to attract the bird to their 
property. Among these attractions are bells worked by the 
wind or by w'ater, the hanging up of dress material of a glaring 
colour, anu the keeping of brightly-coloured fowls. A Society 
has been formed for the granting of premiums for the killing of 
animals preying upon the eider, and, last year, 1155 such prises 
were awarded 

TiiEKK.has been a very marked increase in the number of 
visitors to the South Kensington Museum during ihe last year, 
Ihe numbers rising from 788,412 in 1887 to 897,225 in 1888. 
But this increase of 108,813 is quite pnt in the shade by that of 
500,582 at the Bethnal Green Museum, which, in its total of 
910,511 for the past year, has, a-, will be seen, distanced the 
parent institution. This great influx of visitors, more than 
double that of the previous year, was, no doubt. In great mea¬ 
sure due to the exhibition there of Her Majesty’s Jubilee presents 
after they had jbeen shown to the W’est End at .St. James’s 
Palace. But some part of the increase must be attributed to 
the fine collection lent by the Hon. W. K. B. Massey Main- 
waring. The increase in numliers at South Kensington was not 
confined to the main Museum, but extended to the separate 
collections—the Science Museum and the India Museum— 
which are in the galleries at the west side of Prince’s Gate, and 
which are not open m the evening, as are, on three evenings in 
Ihe week, the collections in the main building on the east of 
I’rince’s Gate, and the Bethnal Green Museum. The numbers 
visiting the Science collections increased from 177,465 in 1887 
to 258,796 in i888, notwithstanding the fact lhat the galleries 
have been severed by the new road cut across the Horticultural 
Gardens, while the visitors to the India Museum increased from 
116,57410152,911. The numbers of visitors are taken In all 
cases by turnstiles. 

We have received several letters on ‘‘ Hares Swimming." 
Mr. G. II. Kinafaan writes that he believes the phenomenon to be 
not uncommon. " When 1 was stopping at Inver Lodge, Co. 
Galway,” he says, “ the keeper told me a hare had a nfst with 
three young ones on a small island in the lake, and that it left 
them most of the day-time. I went with him to the island, which 
was about 30 yards in diameter, and about 100 yards from the 
shore, and after searching it most carefully, w« conid only find 
the three leverets. Sheep are animals that in general heap ont of 
water, yet in Connemara I have seen them quite naturally dim¬ 
ming a river or even a lake.” " E. H.” writes:—" I Was by 
the little River Arun below the old mill at Putborongh one 
day, when I saw a hare quietly cantering down the opposite 
field towards the river. A bank hid the actual erotsUig of the 
river from me ; but when the hare emerged from the water btto 
the field in which I was standing, I was amused to see dm dog* 
likc fashion in which it stood and shook off the moietwei 
scattering the spray far Mtd wide, bsfeie resuming ittie»HO*ly 
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canter. The act had the air of being habitual.” Mr. G. Plarr, 
arriting from Tunbridge, telli u» of a h*re which he raw many 
year* ago while he waji walking along a mill-stream in El au. 
The hate wa» being cliased by some boy* in a meadow on the 
opposite side of the stream. It disappeared in the water, and 
emerged on the side on which Mr. Plarr was walking. Withont 
stopping to shake the water away, it made off with great speed. 
The creature presented a strange appearance, its bead seeming 
to be large beyond all proportion to dts body. This was, of 
course, due to the fact that the head had been kept <lry above 
water, while the rest of the body had been immers^. 

Messrs. Dulau anu Co. have sent us a catalogue of 
soological and palmontologicil works, including works on 
Cchbiodermata, Vermes, and Crustacea. 

In the letter on “Alpine Him," by Antoine d’Al>l»ailic 
(p. 247, lines 13 and 17 from the lop),/iw- “ earth-haie *’ rW 
“ earth-ashes,” and /iir “ Ventouk ” >.ar/ “ Ventoux.” 


Mercury.. 8 30 . 
Venus ... 9 iS . 
Mart ... 96. 

Jupiter ... 5 *9 
Saturn ... 17 24* 
Uranus... 23 33*. 
Neptune., it 39 . 


*3 *4 
»S 7 
U 34 

tit. 

4 56 .. 




13 >9 • 
8 28 .. 


. 23 5 S. 
.. 16 37 N. 
. 7 S'! S. 
18 25 N. 



Jupiter in conjunction with and 1° 42' south- 
of the Moon. 

Mercury at greatest elongation from the Sutv 
18° east. 

Mercury in conjunction with and 4' 24' north, 
of the Moon. 

Mercury at least distance from the Sun. 

Mars in conjunction with and 3* 57' nortb- 
of the Moon, 


The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey (.Vaiaeii< (yHomolt;us t ) 
iiom Indi.a, presented by Mrs. Henderson ; a Rhesus Monkey 
[Mmocus rh sui i ) from India, a Brown Capuchin {Ctinis 
fatuellus) from Brasil, deimsited ; two White Ibises (Eu<U- 
nmus, sp. inc.) from Central America, purchased; a Kufous- 
necked Wallaby {//i/iiialunn mficolHs 8) from New .Siuth 
Wales, received in exchange. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

OiscoVERV OF A Nevv Cosiei'.—A faint comet was dis¬ 
covered on January 14, at l8h. 47m , by Mr. W. R Brooks, 
of Geneva, New York, Its positi m at the lime of discovery 
was R.A. i8h. 4m. os,, Decl. at" 20' S. The comet was 
moving rapidly towards the west. 

Minor Planets,— Herr Palisa at Vienna discovered a minor 
planet on January 4, which may possibly be Siwa, No. 140. 
Should it be a new planet, it will be No. 282, and Herr Palisa’s 
sixty-ninth discovery. Three minor planets, all discovered by 
Herr Palisa, have recently been named. No. 278 has been 
called Paulina ; No. 279, Thule j and No. 280, Philia. 

The Observatory ok Tokio, —An Astronomical Observa¬ 
tory has just been instituted at Tokio, Japan, by the combination 
of the astronomical portions of the old Naval Observatory and 
of the Home Office, together with the Astronomical Observa¬ 
tory of the Imperial University. The site of the old Naval 
Observatory has been selected for the new institution, the 
meteorological portion of the former having been lr.»nsferred to 
the Central Meteorological Oliservatory of the Home Office. 
The principal instruments of the new Observatory are a Repsold 
meridian Instrument of 5J inches aperture; a transit-circle, by 
Merx and Repsold, of 5 inches aperture ; and two equatorials, 
•he one by Troughton. of 8 inches, and the other by Merr, of 
6i inches aperture. The staff of the institution ha* not yet been 
fully Organised, hut Prof, H. Teroo has been appointed Director, 
and has commenced regular observation. The approximate 
position'of the Observatory is—longitude E. of Greenwich, 
«39' 44' 30" 3 i N. latitude 35° 39' if’ o- 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 2. 
fpOR the reckoning of time the civil day, comawncing at 
' ^ Greenwich mean mldnighti oonnting the hour* on to 24, 
is here employed.) 

A< GrHHwtcA ^January ay 

Son rise*, 7h. 47m.; aonthi, lah. tjn. S'4*,} leU, i6h. 3902. ; 
right IK. on meridian, aoh. 40*910. j deat 18’ 19' S. 
sidereal Time at Sunset, ih. 8m. * 

Moon (New on January 31, 9h.) rises, 3h. S4n>< : Moths, 
8h. aam. j sets, ith. 43m.» right asc. “ 
l6h. 48‘9m. { decl. 19* {o' S. 


VariabU Stars. 
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.S Canen ... . 

T Vulpecul* 
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16 II N. .. Jan. 28, 19 
and at intervals of 27 1 
. 7 25-5 .. 9 33 2. 

. 8 37’6 ,. 19 26 N. .... ,, I, 20 

. 20 46 8 ... 27 so N, ... Jan. 29, 22 

If 3ti ® 

. 20 47 6 ... 34 14 N. 28, 17 4 

and at intervals of 36 
. 21 31-9 ... 44 S3 N- ■■ Fth a. 

,. 22 25*0 ... 57 51 N. ... „ 2 , 22 ( 

Msttvr-Showtrs. 

tl.A. D«el. 

.169 .. 4 N. ... Very swift. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The International Geographical Congress will be h:ld m 
Pari* from August 5 to August 10 next. The GeograpMcal- 
.Societies of London, Berlin, Leipzig, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
New York, Melbourne, Lisbon, Antwerp, and Milan, and many 
French Societies will be represented at the meeting. 

M. Eugene Marrow sends to the French Gcogmphical 
Societyaninterestingaccount of his recent aKent of Mount ArarnL 
He and his companion, after passing the night among the rocks 
at a height of liooo feet, began their ascent on August 13, at 
5 a.m. Soon they pasud a cpnical rock which rises on the 
south-east face of Ararat, and here M- Markow places the limit 
of perpetual snow on the mountain. From the base of the rock 
extends in an opposite direction a broad plain of nk’{, which 
reaches the summit at a slope of 35“. Underneath this nhf was 
heard the sound of a stream formed of the melted ice. At the 
height of 14,800 feet, M. Markow found among the rocks n 
CoentuUa siptempunctata of a very bright red. At 15,500 feet, 
some flower* were found on a small sandy eminence. At 2 p.m. 
the party reached the foot of the sacred summit of the moun¬ 
tain. This summit prevnli a vast extent of snow, separated 
into twip by a precipice commencing on the north-east side, and 
getting broader and deeper as it reaches the south-east. Part 
of the right summit is almost entirely free from snow, and is 
covered lyith small sumw. The left summit, on the north-west, 
presents a plajesu covered with snow, tut having a smalt ele¬ 
vation In the middle. It I* much larger than the right summit. 
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\ pyramid is beine raised oq ihe summit of the mountain, which 
It Is hoped will aisiipate the superstition among the natives 
below that no one can ever reach the top. 

Captain TrivisRj a French naval officer, has left France to 
undertake an expedition across Africa. One of his chief objects 
will be the exploration of the Lualaba and its tributaries, and 
more especially the Lukuga, the outlet of Lake Tanganyika, 
about the real nature of which there has been so much con¬ 
troversy. Captain Trivier will follow the Lukuga to the lake, 
and make a careful report on its actual condition. Captain 
Hore, who has been more than ten years on the lake, has just 
returned home. He states that during the whole period of his stay 
on the lake it has steadily decreased in size ; its level has fallen 
quite 15 feet, but the Lukuga still flows out with a rapid cuirent. 
This it will continue to do until its muddy bed is worn down to the 
rock, when it will cease to be an outlet of Tanganyika. Captain 
Hore seems to think the lake will go on decreasing in size. 
Captain Tnvier will cross to Ujiji and endeavour to make his 
w ay to the cast coast at Uagamoyo. 

The first number is to hand of the Natinnal Geogtaphic 
Magazine, the organ of the recently founded “ National 
Geographic Society’’ of the United States. The work of the 
Society, of which all the leading officers of the U.S. Survey are 
members, promises to be of much higher scientific value than 
that of the American Geographical Society of New York. 
The Society has 200 membsrs. Among the articles in this 
number are “ Geogr.sphic Methods in Geologic Investiga¬ 
tions,” by Mr. W. M. Davis; “ CKsssification of Geographic 
Terms by Genesis,” by Mr. W. J. McGee; ‘‘The Survey of 
the Coast,” by Mr. H. G. Ogden; and the "Survey and Map 
of Massachusetts,” by Mr. Henry Gannett. 

Captain Wahab reports as follows regarding the survey work 
accomplished by himself and one sub-surveyor while with the 
Hazara field force i—" Up to the end of the Ahazai country we 
have a complete survey extending a good way west of the Indus, 
and a certain amount of reconnaissance work in Ihe Chagar/ai 
country up to altout Judbai. North c.sst of the Black Mountains 
we have surveyed from Nandihar (the limit of this survey in the 
1868 expedition), north to the range beyond Atlahi, and west to 
the hills overlooking the Indus, We have fixed the course of 
the river up to say 15 miles north of Thakot, and I have 
sketched, on the ^-inch scale, as much as jiossibte of the country 
between the Indus and the Swat Valleys, what I could see from 
the Chel Mountain and the Ghorapher Pass. I have made three 
stations, and fixed a number.of points tn the lower ranges 
between the snowy peaks fixed by the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey and our frontier, which I hope may be useful on future 
occasions. While I was triangulating on the topofChel, Imam 
Sharif went down the hill to Polcal, for the day, and got in most 
of the Allahi Valley, There is a gap m the survey of the Indus 
Valley from the bend west of Thakot down to Judbai, which 
cannot be seen without going into the Chagarzai country, but 
even if we do not go, I have got the course of the river practically 
fixed within about half a mile one way or the other.” 


ELECTRICAL NOTES. 

■F, Kohlrauscii has just made a fresh determination of the 
ohm. He makes it equal to 106 32 centimetres of mercury 
I square millimetre in section, 

Prof Rowland has made preparations to repe.at his classical 
Berlin experiment by which he demonstrated the fact that a 
static electrical charge in motion acted like a current. He is 
going to use higher speeds and higher electrification, and it is 
therefore hoped that he will get accurate quantitative deter¬ 
minations. 

At Paisley, an electric discharge, which seriously damaged a 
chimney and its defective lightning conductor, also killed a 
ouantity of fish that went in a pond close by in which the con¬ 
ductor was earthed. When wilt people take the precautioivto 
examine their lightning protectors } 

DtJBS (CentraW’alt fir ElectroUchnU, i888. No. aS) has 
shown that a strong blowpipe or oxyhydrogen flame from one 
carbon to another seta up an K. M. F. which would fully account 
for the opposing F,.M.K. of the arc. 

A new mode of regulating dynamos for const.snt current and 
constant potential has been devised by the Waterhouse Com¬ 


pany in the United States by means of a third brush slishtly in 
advance of the positive brush, and an external variable shunt 
circuit which can be adjusted automatically or by hand. The 
desire to evade patents has at least one merit—it exercises the 
faculty of invention and stimulates design. The Eltdrical 
Engineer of New York (December 18CT) has an excellent 
paper by Mr, Caldwell on this third brush. 

It is sometimes asserted that the unit of utork—the erg~\* too 
small to be of any use, but Prof. Langley has shown that the per¬ 
ception of the colour crimson is produced by an expenditure 
of energy upon the retina, which can be represented by lo'>’ 
horse power, or o'ool of an erg; while the sensation of green 
is due to o’ooooocxJi of an erg. 

Helmholtz has t-hown that if an invisible jet of steam be 
electrified or heated it becomes visible with bright tints of 
dififerent colours according to the potential or the temperature. 

Dr. Gorr, F.R..S., has submitted to the Royal .Society a new 
instrument of research, which he thus describes “ Take two 
small glass cups containing known volumes of distilled water. 
Form two voltaic cells of them by means of strips of stout wires 
of unamalgamated zinc cut from tlie same piece, and two small 
sheets of platinum, also cut from the same piece. Connect them 
together in series to a sufficiently sensitive galvanometer, so that 
the currents from the two cells oppose each other, and produce 
no visible deflection of the needles. This arrangement consti¬ 
tutes a ‘ voltaic balance,’and is extremely sensitive to change 
of chemical composition of the liquid in one of the vessels. 
Make an aqueous solution of known strength of the substance, 
and add it tn sufficiently small quantities at a time to the water 
in one of the cups until the needle of the galvanometer visibly 
commences to move, and note the proportion of the substance 
and of water then contained in that vessel. As the amount of 
energy required to move the needle is the same in all cases, the 
different numbers thus obtained with diffeient substances repre- 
1 sent the relative amounts of voltaic energy of those substances. 
And as each suiistance and mixture of sulistances gives a different 
number, it is possible by this method to delect .substances, to 
ascertain the degrees of strength or concentration of liquids, to 
ascertain whether a substance contains a soluble impurity, ike. 
The method also is in many cases an extremely sensitive one.” 

Prof. J. J. Thomson (R.S., January 17, 1889) has examined 
the screening influence of conducting plates upon alternating 
currents of great frequency, and has dctluced thereby the resist¬ 
ance of electrolytes and of graphite. He shows that the screen¬ 
ing effect depends on the conductivity and thickness of the plate 
and upon the frequency of the alternations. The 8CCondai7 in¬ 
duced currents are confined to the skin of the plate next to the 
primary, the thickness of this skin varying inversely with the 
cmductivily of the plate and the frequency of the currents. Thus 
a thin plate of badly conducting material will be efficient with 
currents of great frequency, such as those of the r.ite lo* per 
second ; while a thick plate of the best conducting material will 
not be sufficient to screen off currents of low frequency, such as 
those with a rate below 10’ per second. Thus to measure the 
resistance of electrolytes it is necessary to have vibrating elec¬ 
trical systems such as those examined by Hertz, whose fiequency 
IS of the former class; and if two different plates produce the 
saute screening effect, their thickness must be proportional to 
their si>ecific resistances. He supports Maxwell’s theory that 
the rate of pipagatbn of electrostatic potential is practically 
infinite, a point called in question by Hertz ; and he agrees with 
Hertz that the rale of propagation of electro-dynamic action is 
finite and measurable. He shows that the rate of propagation 
of an electro-magnetic disturbance through a metallic conductor 
and through the surrounding dielectric is the same, and this 
differs from one of Hertz’s concluttons. But he alto shows that 
this is not so when the conductor it a dihtlfc electrolyte or R rare¬ 
fied gas. In .such a case there would be interferences and stand¬ 
ing vibrations. Hence the stri* in so-called vacuum-tubes. He 
also concludes that the relative resistance of electrolytes it the 
same when the current is reversed a hundred million times a 
second as for steady currents. 

Someone in the United States has proposed to coil static 
electricity “ amberism.” It is a good analogue to “ galvanism " 
and to "magnetism.” It would be well to introduce some term 
to relieve the word "electricity” from the dreadful abuse to 
which it is now subjected. The Board of Trade in their draft 
Provisional Orders are using it in three distinct and different 
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Jot iMtt diwovered that the reiiitance of cobalt in a magnetic 
fitVd it ttunaudin the direction of lines of force, and ifimtuished 
in directions at right angles to them. 


STAR NAMES AMONGST THE ANCIENT 

CHINESE. j 

TN tvyo recent numbers of the Chint^c Rtvinv (vol. xvi. Nos. 

^ 5-6) the well known tcholar, Dr. Joseph Edkins, writes on 

the subject of star naming among-1 the ancient Chinese. He 
says that there are two peat periods of star naming in ancient 
Cmna, the first being about B.c. *300, and the second during 
the Chow dynasty from B.C. 1120 to B.C. 220. The teal be¬ 
ginning of Chinese astronomy is, in Hr. Edkins’s opinion, to be 
roundTn the period preceding b.c. 2300, about which date, by 
command of the Emperor Van, the observation of the meridian 
stars was made. Amongst primitive Chinese observers our 
Scorpion was a dragon, Aquanus a serpent or tortoise, Taurus a 
tiger, and Leo a biril. These figures were, however, larger 
than our todiacal signs ; for instance, the chief portion of Virgo, 
Leo, and Cancer would form the Red Bird, At that remote 
period we find that Chinese astronomers divided the heavens 
into four large sections, and twenty-eight small groups or con¬ 
stellations. The former, the large ones, are all animals, and ate 
arranged from east to w est, while the constellations are arranged 
from west to east. There were seven eastern constellations 
forming the Green Dragon—which comprised the stars in Libra, 
.Scorpio, and Sagittarius; seven southern constellations, the 
Red Bird, or comprising Cancer, Leo, and 

Virgo ! seven western constellations, the White Tiger—made 
up of Aries, Taurus, and Gemini ; and the seven northern 
constellations, the Dark Warriors—or the Serpent or Tortoise. 
Each group, whether large or small, had its Chinese name. The 
Red Bird or Phrasant is the constellation of summer or the 
south j the Dragon, of spring or the east; the Tiger, of autamn or 
the west; and the Serpent or Tortoise, of winter or the north. 
Since the Great Bear points to Spies Viiginis, the Chinese 
astronomers made the group led by Spica the group of spring. 
Another reason for thus making Spies the gate of the year is, 
perhaps, to be found in the fact that the Babylonians, from 
whom the Chinese probahly got their astronomy, for a long 
time regarded Scorpio as the first of the signs. This is, of 
coarse, a mere guess, forwc cannot, after this lapse of time, tell 
how much of the astronomical knowledge of the Chinese is 
derived from external sources. On the probable Babylonish 
origin of some of the astronomical knowledge of the Chinese, 


Pr, Edkins says ;—“The contests of the early Buddhists with 
the worshippers of fire show that the Persian religion was pro¬ 
pagated in India during and after the sixth century before 
Christ, and the eagerness with which the Hindus adopted the 
Greek astronomy after Alexnnder’s invasion of India, as well 
as OUT knowledge of the fondness of the Buddhists for astrology, 
make it probable that Babylonian ideas on the stars were 
familiarly known in ancient India, during the period when they 
became popular in China. Tlie resemblance of the cosmogony 
of the laws of Maou to that of (he Babylonians seems to support 
strongly the correcinessof the statement that Babylonian astrology 
was accepted at the same time in ancient India and in ancient 
China.” With regard to the names of the four zodiacal signs, 
they are, as we have seen, those of animals, and it is peculiar 
that they are all Chinese animals but the Dragon, and it is not 
known that any aijecies of dragon ever existed in China. In the 
oamiog of the constellations a wider field is included. Thus, the 
following are found: paru of the body, as heart, stomach, lips 
buildings, a house, a Wall, ft well, a tower ; articles of daily use 
a peck measure, a net, a carriage; animals, K'wel K'ten (1 
humped boar leading a cow to ucrifice); adjectives am 
numerical groups, &c. From these names it apprara that the 
origin of the appellations was popular rather than Imperial. 

».c. 1144, "^*0 W'ong began to write the treatise called * 
King.” The adoption by Wsn Wang of red M the Court colour 
of the Chow dynasty, and the fact that hit ton intfoduo^ five 
cokHUf into the lacrifictt, ihow that the Babylonish doctrine of 
the five ootours and the five planets was know# in China at that 
tlu>«, There are, however, Variation* in the colours. Thus, 


Babylon, blue or purple in China; Venus, yellow in Babylon, 
white in Chin*; Mercury, blue in Babylon, black in China; 
Stunrn, black in Babylon, yellow in China. The “ Yi King” shows 
that the stars were divided into four groups from the earliest tiroes, 
for the Dragon and the Tortoise lie at the root of all the divina 
tion of that work ; and the Tiger and Red Bird are respectively 
assigned to the * est and the south. Shortly after the date of “ Yi 
King ” we find the following points mentioned : the cycle of 
twelve years, dependent on a revolution of Jupiter ; the twelve 
hours into which the horizon is divided by the pointing of the 
^ar; the cycle of ten days ; the cycle of twenty -eight constella¬ 
tions ; the four seasons ; the sun, moon, and planets. Astrology 
was, of course, implicitly believed in ; in fact, the end and aim 
of all ancient Chinese astronomy was astrology. The conjunc¬ 
tion of the sun and moon controlled the good and bad luck of 
the Empire, and particular stars foretold the fortunes of the 
various portions of the Empire, for each province had Us presid¬ 
ing star. During the Chow dynasty—that is, after B.c. 1120— 
many constellations are named. Thus the fifth Emperor ordered 
i group of stars in Cepheus to be called Tsau-fu, after his 
avouritejcharioteer. Wang bang was also a charioteer about 
j.c. 470, and his name was given to a number of stars in Cas¬ 
siopeia. The virtues of a duke of the Tsi kingdom who died in. 
B.c. 488 were so great that a star was called after him. Unlike 
the old names, allof wbicli seemed to denote a popular origin, 
those named during the Chow dynasty show their Imperiall 
origin. Thus several stars in Leo were styled Wu-li-tso—thatis,. 
“Srone of the five emperors.” During the s'cond century 
before the Christian era, Chinese astronomers pointed out the 
five emperors. The chief ruler of Heaven is the ancient pole, 
the star Tai-yi, 22* from out prewnt pole. The seven stars of 
the Great Bear are the Government—rulers of the sun, moon, 
and five planets. The palace of the heavenly emperor is 
bounded by the oval formed of the fifteen stars of Draco, 
amongst which is Tai-yi. At the back of the bear is the group 
Wen Ch’ang Kung, “the palace of literature brilliantly spread 
abroad,” the favourite object of the adoration of the hiefttt. 
The abode of the eastern emperor is in Scorpio. The group 
containing Artarw it Ming't^ang» the cooncil'han of the eat* 
peror, where he give laws to his subjects. The adjoining stars 
are the sons of the emperor. The palace of the emperor is 
Arcturus, and the two large slarv in Centaur to the south of 
Sagittarius form the south gate of his dominions. In Cancer and 
Leo lie* the residence of the southern emperor. One group is 
the palace of the sun, moon, and planets, and surrounding this 
group is a guard of twelve feudal barons who keep the throne of 
the five emperors. Between Procyon and R^ulus, and between 
the ecliptic and equator, there b a group in Hydra called Ure 
willow-branch, which rules over planets, and forms the beak of 
the Red Binl, The constellations of the Seven Stars adjoin this, 
and form the neck of the Red Bird ! its crop is the kitchen of 
the palace; Hydra forms the bird's wings; the constellation 
Vi IS the imperial hotel where visitors at the palace are accom¬ 
modated ; the constellatioo Corvui fini'-hes the shape of the Red 
Bird, and is the last in the zodiac. The seven western coi^el- 
lations—that is, those made up of Aries, Taurus, and Gemini— 
are “ the lake of fulness,” " the five reservoirs of heaven,” " the 
home of the five emperors." Hyades is “ the announcer of inva¬ 
sion on the border.” Later on—that is, probably about the second 
century—the stars are grouped into three prindpal sections, the 
first section containing the circuna-polar stars, the second stars 
in Leo and Virgo, the third twenty-two stars in Seroens, 
Hercules, and Ophiuchui, the latter bei^ said to l» feudal 
rulers p^ing homage to the Emperor. The whole history, in 
of Chinese astronomy is full of-thi* comparu ' 


—__ __r_ 

of the kingdoms on the earth with the heavenly bodies. Thus, 
under the Tsin dynasty, the pole star is the abode of the supreme 
ruler. "The drcum-polar star* form his court. Their name as 
a whole is the ' purple subtle inclosure.' The stars selected to 
represent the emperors of the five colonies ” (i.r. blue, red, 
yellow, white, and black) “ were Denebola and four others in 
Lem They sre surrounded by twelve groups, which have re¬ 
ceived name* of office and tank representing together the court 
of an earthly emperor. This incloiure U the court, Mpeeidly, 
it is sida, ot the yellow emperor, whose essence is calk^ 
shtt-nleu. The four remaini^ colours are near him. The blue 
emperor is Lii|g-Wei-y*ng. flte red ot south em^r 1* Chi- 
pinu-na. The white emperor of the west is Pe-dian ku, the 
^le beckoBfng mason’s rule.’ The north or black emperor is 
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Tlie*kwaaf;-ki, ‘ mark of combining light.’ Besidea thi< palace 
an Leo and Virgo, there Is another, Tlen-shl-yuen, ' incloaure of 
the heavenly market.' It is not far to the north-east of Scorpio, 
tt IS the serpent in oar astronomy. Within the brilliant circle 
of the serpent is a star called ‘court of the western heaven.’ 
There is also a bright star, a Hercniis, which it called ‘em¬ 
peror’s throne.’ The twenty-two start in the Serpent are named 
after the States into which China was formerly divided." 


UNIVERStTY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

CaMBRIDOE.—A mong the namerous lectures on physics and 
•chemistry this term, we note those of Prof. Liveing, on spectro¬ 
scopic cnemislry; Prof. Dewar, on physical chemistry ; Mr. 
Fattison Muir, on chemical affinity ; Mr. Robinson, on ogri- 
•cultural chemistry ; Mr Heycock, on chemical philosophy; Prof. 
Thomson, on electricity and magnetism, and on the kinetic theory 
•of gases ; Mr. Shaw, on thermodynamics and radiation ; and Mr. 
Willierforcc, on dynamo electric machines (continuous current 
generators and motors). Prof. Stuart lectures on theory of 
utructmes. 

V'ppt, Foster continues his elementary course of physiology; 
Dr. Lea his chemical physiology; and Mr. Langley his 
advanced histology and physiology. 

In zooli^, Prof. Newton lectures on the geographical dis¬ 
tribution ofvertebrates. Mr, Sedgwick and Mr. Darwin conduct 
the large class of elementary biology. Mr. Gndow's coarse is on 
the morphology of the Ainninta (recent and extinct). Mr. Sedg¬ 
wick, Mr. Harmer, and Mr. Weldon eoniintie their classes on the 
Invcrtebrata 

Mr. Darwin lecture* on the physiology of plants (advanced), 
Mr. Gardiner has a general elementary course, Mr. Vairey 
lectures on the morphology and classification of Cryptogams, and 
Dr. Hicks on elementary botany. 

The lectures on geology are divided thus: Prof. Hughes, 
geology of a district to Ire visited at Easter; Mr. Marr, 
iprinciples, and geology and scenery; Mr. Marker, petrology; 
Mr. Roberts, palaeontMUg}’; Mr.-Seward, paixobotany. 

The principal mathematical lectures are the following .- Prof. 
Stokes, semi-eftnvergent series involving powers of a complex 
variable ; Prof. Cayley, analytical geometry , Prof. Adams, lunar 
theory ; Mr. Pendlebiiry, projective geometry ; Mr. Glazebrook, 
hydrodynamics (waves and sound); Mr. Hobson, spherical and 
cylindrical harmonics; Mr. I.armor, geometrical optics and 
electro-magneriem ; Mr. Forsyth, modern algebra (binary forms); 
Dr. Ferrers, elliptic functions; Dr. Besant, analysis ; Mr. H. 
M. Taylor, higher plane curves; Mr. Webb, dynamics (elasticity 
and viscosity); Mr. .btearn, hydrodynamics (nuilliply-connecled 
■velocity-potentials and vortices); Mr. Herman, hydrodynamics 
(viscous and gravitating flnids). 

An examination will be held at Gonville .md Cains College 
■on March ij for one Shuttleworth Scholarship, value £6o per 
-annum for three years. Candidates must lie medical students 
-of the University of not less than eight terms standing. In the 
case of candidates not already scliolars of the College, the 
.examiners may recommend at the same time for a foundation 
scholarship. Further particulars may be obtained from the 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Anuriean yourml of Science, January.—The history of a 
doctrine, by S. P. Langley. This is the address delivered last 
year to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
here published complete with the notes that have not hitherto 
appeared. Its object is to »how the steady progress of scientific 
truth, as illustrated by th« history of the undiilatory and cor- 
putcttlor theories of light from the time of Descartes, Boyle, 
and other precursor* of NeJvton down to the present day, when 
the identity of radiant light and heat as forms of motion, or as 
diSereot eifects of radiant energy, has been finally established.— 
Description of the new mineral beryllonite, by Edward S. Dana 
and Horace L. Wells. This is a new phosphate of sodium and 
beryllium discovered in 1886 by Mr. Sumner Andrews near 
Stoneham, Maine, the same district that has already yielded fine 
specimens of phenacite, herderile, and other rare minerals. It 
occurs mostly as a crystal in a fragmentary state, of small size 


and seldom well formed, but remarkable for the number o>f 
planes they present, eight or more distinct planes being fre¬ 
quently presented in each zone on a single c^tab 'FVViri* are 
common, leading to many curious variations of form, fhe 
crystals are colourless, or slightly yellowbb, and trane^MM, 
with specific gravity z'845, and hardness 5'5.—The iron on* of 
the Penokee-Gogebic >.erieB of Michigan Md WiscoDsio, ^ C. 
R. Van Ilise. The author’s recent explni^ns of this re^on ’ 
confirm Prof. Irving’s conclusion that to* n^nal rock of the 
iron bearing formation is a chertyiron qail^ate from which the 
various phws of rock and the ore found hi it have been pro¬ 
duced by a complex series of alterations. The iron ore is a soft, 
red, somewhat hydrated hasmatite, more otfess manganiferooe, 
and mostly very friable.—A quartz-keratd^tyre from Pigeon 
Point and Irving’s augite-syenites, by W. S. Bayley. The re¬ 
markable bright red rock of Pigeon Point, Minnesota, is here 
studied in its various pliases, with the ^neral result that the 
sections described by Jrving as augite-syenites aie partly identi¬ 
cal with the lypicil red rock itself, and partly the same in all 
essentials as the furinations which have been called jts inter¬ 
mediate varieties. The space between the fresh olivine-gabbro 
and the typical quartz Weratophyre is occupied by a series of 
roiks exhibiting a gradual transition between the heavy dark 
basic rock and the light red keralophyre.—On the occurrence 
of hnnksite in Califoroia, by Henry (}. Hanks. This anhydrous 
sulphate of soda has hitherto been found in limited quantities 
amongst the various borax fields of California. But the author's 
researches tend to show that it exists in great obundance, and 
that it plays an important part in the metamorphoses that pro¬ 
duce gay-lu'-site, ihinolile, and perhaps borax.--Further papers 
on Mount Loa are contributed by James D, Dana and the Rev. 
F,. P. Baker, bringing its hist ory down to July 1888.—H. L. 
Wells and S. L. Pentield contribute notes on the new mineral 
sperrylite. 

Amentan Journal of Matiumaliis, vol, xi. No. 2 (Baltimore, 
January 1889).—The numtier opens with an instalment of a 
memoir entit'ed “Remarque au sujet du th^or^me d’Euclide 
sur I’lnfinile du nombre des nombres premiers,’’ by T. Perott 
(pp. 99-138). A footnote supplies bibiiogranhical information 
as to previous memoirs on the same subject.—Next, Prof. Cayley 
writes on “The Theory of Groups’’ (pp, 139-57), a subject he 
has pretty largely written upon before, and to which his 
attention has been recalled by the section, in Mr. Kempe’s 
Philosophical Transactions memoir “ On'the Theory of Malhe- 
malical Form," entitled "Gronps containing from One to 
Twelve Units ” The paper is largely illustrated by what the 
author styles “odour groups.’’—Mr. A. E. H. Love discusses 
“Vortex Motion in certain Triangles" (pp. 158-71), by a method 
explained by Dr. Uouth in a paper in vol. xii. of the London 
Mathematical Society’s Proceedings.—Another hydrodynamical 
paper follows, by Mr. Basset, "On the .Steady Motion of an 
Annular Mass of Rotating Liquid” (pp. ryz-Si), wherein he 
follows up previous work in the line of Poincaid’s and Prof. G. 
H. Darwins recent investigations of the figures of equilibrium 
of rotating masses of liquid. The case considered is for an 
approximately circular cross-section and for rotation under the 
influence of its own attraction about an axis through its centre 
of inertia, which is perpendicular to the plane of its central line.— 
A paper, by Sophus Lie, “ Die begrlffe Gruppe und invoriante ’’ 
(pp. l8a-86), is reprinted from the BenchU dcr k. Skeks 
Gesellsekafl der Wisstnsekafien, August 1887.—A short note, by 
E. Picard, " Sur les formes quadratiques binaires a indeter- 
mindes conjugutfe* et let fonettons fuebtiennes ’’ (pp, 187^), 
closes the_ number. The method employed is that used by 
Poincard in hit memoir on fuchsiaii function* {JoumeU dc 
Jordan, 1887). 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

LOVTMtt. 

Royal Meteorological Society, January x6.—Dr, W. 
Marcet, F.R..S , Presiilent, in the chair.—The Report ofth* 
Council showed that a large amount of work had be*o done 
during the past year, and that considerable progreia had 1)een 
nude in the investigation of one of the most Tnlcrerting ud 
hitherto neglected branches of meteorology, -vi*. tbunderstom*; 
Forty-nine new Fellows were elected hut year, the lot*l mtfiber 
on the books row being 535.—After the Repoyt h*d 
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ftdopM the Pmident delivered an address on “ Fogs," whidi 
he tmutnUed by a nnmber of interesting lantern slides. Fogs 
and dotwiaare one and the same thing. A cloud is a fog when 
entered into, end a fog seen from a distance, susp»)ded in the 
air, benomes a cloud. After describing the various kinds of 
fug-w.f. river, saa, Newfoundland, radiation, town, &c., fogs— 
Dr. Marcet referred London fogs. Dr. Tyndall haraccoonted 
forthcN. by nssumij^caoh particle of condensed vapour to be 
covered by coal so^Im; These fogs usually accompany a high 
haroOKter, and are flrMuently dry in their character. It is a 
well-known fact that cord air on the tops of bills, being heavier 
than the air below, slides down the slopes, so that the lower 
parts of the hill-sidwrire nctuaily colder than the plains at some 
distance from the hfflit Now, London, in the Thames Valley, | 
is surrounded liy hills- lu the north, llighgate, Mampstcotl, and 
Harrow ; in a westerly direction. Putney and Wimbledon ; and 
in a mure southerly dil-ection, Clapham and Sydenham. The 
air is colder on these hlllk than in London with Us millions of 
inhabitants, its coal-fires and factories, hence it is heavier, and 
will have a great tendency to slide down the hills towards the 
town and Ihe river. Should the air in town be on the point of 
saturation, and the cold air from above saturated with vapour, 
it IS obvious that the increased cold from above will produce 
s precipitation of moisture, and it will come to pass that a fog 
IS produced. If the hill-tops be not only colder than the air 
below, but enveloped in a fog, it stands to reason that the fog 
below will be all the denser, and especially Irt the neighbour¬ 
hood of water, sucli ns the River Thames and the ornamental 
waters in the pnrhs.—The following gentlemen were elected the 
officers and Council for the ensuing year President: Dr. Wm. 
Marcet, F.R.S. Vice-Presidents; Francis Campbell Dayard, 
Henry Francis Ulanford, F.R.S.,William Ellis, Ruhard Inwartls. 
Treasurer ; Henry Perigal. Trustees .- Hon. Francis Albert Rollo 
Russell, Stephen William Silver. Secretaries; George James 
,Symons, K. K.S., Dr. John William Tripe. Foreign Secretary : 
Robert Henry Scott, F.R.S. Council : Edmund Douglas 
Archibald, William Morris Beaufort, Arthur ilrewin, George 
Chalterton, William Henry Dines, Frederic Bernard Edmonds, 
Charles Harding. Baldwin Latham, Capt. John Peane Maclear, 
R.N., Edward Mawley, Henry Southall, Ur. Charles Theodore 
Williams. 

Zoological Society, Januaiy 15.—Prof. Flower, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to Ihe Society’s Menagerie during 
Ihe month of December 18 8, and called attention to the young 
Chimpanzee’purchased of Mr. Cross, of Liverpool, on December 
6 (see Natiirf, of January 10, p. 254).—A letter was read 
from Heer F. E. Blaauw, of Amsterdam, containing an account 
of the develiipment of the horns of the White-tailed Gnu as 
'observed in specimens bred in his menagerie. —Prof. Newton 
exhibited a specimen of Pintiu/a millsi. Dole, brought from the 
Sandwich Islands by Mr. S. B. Wilson, remarking that it 
seemed to he identical specifically with A’allus iibsctirus, Gmclin, 
a species which has not been lately recognized.—Prof Bell made 
some remarks on the question of the food of Bipalium .—Canon 
Tristram made some remarks on a specimen of Eiiihcritui cioidts, 
a Bunting of biberia, of which a specimen was believed to have 
been obtained in this country at Flamborough in October 1M7. 
—Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell read a note on the Echinoderm fauna of 
the Bay of Bengal.—Mr. F. E. Beddard and Mr. Frederick 
Treves -gave an account of the anatomy of the Sumatran 
Rhinoceros as observed in two specimens of this animal that 
had lately died in the Society's Gat^ens. The muscular anatomy 
of the Mmbs of this Rhinoceros was especially treated of.—Prof. 
Newton read a paper on the breeding of the Seriema {Cariaiiia 
cris/aia) in the Society’s Gardens. 

Entomological Society, January 16 —Fifiy-sialh Anni¬ 
versary Meeting.—Dr. D. Sharp, President, in the chair.—An 
abetractof the Treasurer’s accounts^ showiim a belence in the 
Society's favour, was read bj Mr. Osbert felvin, F.R.S., one 
of the auditors ; and Mr. H. Goss read the Report of the Coaocil. 
It was announced that the following gentleasen had been elected 
as officers and Council for 1889 President ifThe Right Hon. 
Lord Welsingham, F.R-S, Treitfurer: tit, ^ward Saunders. 
Seerelwies 1 Mr. Herbert Goss and the Rev,.,C£nK>n fowlor. 
Librarian: Mr, Ferdinand Grut, And as other memberB rif 
Cmmyil, Mr, Henry W. Bates, F.R.S., Capt. H. J. Ehsee, Mr. 
WhJiam H. B. FJeicher, Mr, F. DoCane -cii^aian, P.R.S:, 
Prof.^Rap^yl kddola, F.R.S., Dr, P. B. Mason, Mr. O.htsn 


Salvin, F.R.S., and Dr. D. Sharp.—Dr. Sharp, the outgoing 
President, then delivered an address, for which a vote of thanks 
to him was moved by Capt. Elwes, seconded by -Mr. Salvin, and 
carried. A vote of thanks to the Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Librarian was moved by Mr. f. W, Dunning, seconded by Ljrd 
Wnibingham, and earned. Mr. Saunder , Mr. Goss, and MK 
Grut severally replied, 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, January 7.—M. Janssen in the chair. 
—On the l.indstedt series, by M. H. Poincare. Although these 
series are not convergent in the strict sense of the word, they are 
often very u«eful in astronomical calculations owing to the rapidity 
with which the term- decrease. Here M. Lindstedi’s method is 
presented from a fresh standpoint, and brouglit into connection 
with the urinciples expounded in Jacolii's Vorlesungen uber 
Dynamik.'’—On the reactions between chromic acid and oxygen¬ 
ated water, by M. Berthelot. This peculiar reaction has acquireil 
a fresh interest since M. Ad. Carnot’s recent discovery of an 
ingenious method for effecting the quantitative analysis of chromic 
acid by means of oxygenated water, and reciprocally, with 
simultaneous reduction of both compounds. The analogy of the 
reaction with that of permanganic acid has induced M. Berthelot 
to repeat the experiments, with the result that this, like other 
reactions of oxygenated water, may now be interpreted by the 
laws of Ihermo-cheniistry. —On an hydraulic machine constmeted 
in England, by M. Analole de Caligny. The reference is tt>- 
Mr. Pearsall's apparatus, in which M. de Cniigny's open lube is 
rcpi.aced by a chamber allowing the an to escape freely.—Ob¬ 
servations made on the siiminit of Mont Ventoux on the calorific 
inlensiiy of solar radiation, by MM. A. Crova and lloiidaille. 
The object of these oliscrvations has been to ascertain whether, 
at an alliiude of 1900 metres, solar radiation umUrgoes daily 
variations analogous to those recorded at MonipeTlicr, and 
whether from the curves registered at the higher elevation a 
value may be deduced for Ihe solar constant mote exact than 
those obtained from the c.alculalion of the curves traced at sea- 
level. It results from these researches that at th« altitude of 
1900 metres the solar constant may acoiitre a value very close to- 
the 3 calories obtained by Mr< Langley from his observations 
on Mount Whitney. The polarbation of tix blue light of the 
sky was also studied by means of M. Conm’s phoibpolarimeter, 
and its spectrum analysis made with M. Crova’s spectrophoto¬ 
meter modified for the purpose. The polarization npjienrs in 
general to increase with the solar constant, thus furnishing useful 
data for determining the degree of calorific transparency in the 
atmosphere.—On the true and mixed bulylic ethers, by M. 
Rebotil. Theory anticipates ten of these compounds ; out two- 
only are known, the normal diprimary butylic ether of Lichen 
and Rossi, and Kessel's di-^condary. Willia iison’s general 
method having mostly failed, or yielded onlyd-iuhtful results, M. 
Keboiil has attempted by the process here described to complete 
the whole series. He has so far nbl.-uned five, not yet described, 
which with the two already known leave three to be still 
jirocured under other conditions.—On M. Hirn’s new work, 
entitled " Constitution de I'Espacc celeste,” by M. Faye. T|iis- 
important work deals with the question of an ether or sitntle 
medium filling all space, as postulated by physicists toexplam the 
phenomena of light, heat, and electrioity, but the presence of which 
astronomers have failed to detect as a resisting metlium m the 
movements of the heavenly bodies. With a view to putting this 
seeming contradiction in a clear light, M, Him has wo'ked out 
some delicate calculations which have led to several remarkable 
and at times wholly unexpected conchuioos. Thus in estimating 
the density of a new medium capable by its roui-tance of causing 
a secular acceleration of half a sec mil inthu mean velocity of the 
mo >n, he finds that such a density Woukl correspond with a 
kilogramme of matter uniformly diffused th’-oughnut a space of 
about 390,000 square miles. 'This is a density one million limcs- 
raser than that of the air reduced to one millionth of its norma) 
deuity in Mr. Crookes’s ingeniosis apparattis,—On the perturba¬ 
tions of the plMtel Hestie (46), according to the iheoiy at M, 
Oylden, by M. Brendci. The application of M. (iyiden s the ^ry 
of portttibuiona to this planet shows that it is subject to some 
vei^ considerable distarbsneea, its mean motion being about 
three times thel of Jupiter.—On a procew by wliich diirrnaf 
j nutation may lip demoDotiated, and its constants determined, by 
M. Fo'ie, rhU extremely simple process consists in observing 
•trinterviUs of sht hours two stars distant not more than 3' from 
the f’ole.—On the qnantitative analysis af organic nitrogen by,the- 
I KjekMd method, by M. L, L’Muie. This new meth^ i« here- 
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•ubjccted to a thorough teat, and ia found to yield reauUs greatly 
inferinr in accurai^ to thoae obtained from the old process by 
means of sodaic lime.—On the early and late varieties of beet¬ 
root, by MM. C. Viollette and F. Desprez. The early maturing 
plant, although yielding the largest proportion of sugar, is in 
other respects subject to many drawbacks preventing its general 
adoption by growers. A scries of experiments here described 
show that a late variety may be obtained, which, while free from 
these disadvantages, yields an abundant supply of sugar.—M. 
Hermite has been unanimously elected Vice-President, and MM. 
Becquerel and Fremy members of the Central Administrative 
Committee, for the current year, fn the present number is also 
published the list of the members of the Academy on January t, 
18^, The following are the English and AmerlMn correspond¬ 
ing members:— Geometry: James Joseph ^Ivester, George 
Salmon. Astronomy. John Russell Hind, J. C. Adams, Arthur 
Cayley, Joseph Norman Lockyer, William Iluggins, Simon 
Newcomb, Asaph Hall, Warren De La Rue, Benjamin Althorp 
Gould, Samuel Langley. Geography and Nar/igation; Admiral 
G. H. Richards. General Physics; James Prescott Joule, George 
Gabriel Stokes. Chemistry ■ Edward Frankland, Alexander 
William Williamson. Mineralogy: James Hall, Joseph Prest- 
wicb. Botany : Joseph Dalton Hooker, Maxwell Tylden Masters. 
Rural Economy: Sir John Bennet Lawes, Jmeph Henry Gilbert. 
Anatomy ana Zoology ; lames Dwight Dana, Thomas Henry 
Huxley. Medicine and Surgery . Sir James Paget. Forei^ 
Associates : Sir Richard Owen, Sir George Biddell Airy, Sir 
William Thomson. 

January 14.—M. Des Cloizeaux in the chair.—On the sola'" 
statistics of the year 1888, by M. R. Wolf. From the various 
solar and magnetic observations made at the Observatories of 
Zurich and Milan, '•M. Wolf has by his well-known method 
deduced and tabulated for last year the mean monthly values 
for the relative number r, for the variations in declination v, and 
for the increase Ar and that these quantities have received 
since llie corresponding epochs of the year 1887. It results 
from these tables that both the relative number and the magnetic 
variation have continued to dimini-h, and that it is probable the 
minimum has now been nearly reached. It also appears that 
the slight anomalies recorded during the previous year have dis¬ 
appeared, and that the parallelism between these two series has 
been almost completely re-established.—Mode of diffusion of the 
voltaic currents in the human organism, by M. L. Danion. 
From the series of experiments here described it appears that, 
excepting the skin and bones, the various tissues and substances 
constituting the organism have practically the same electric con- 
ductibility. The skin is ia general highly resisting, while the 
conductibility of the bones, which alone affect the diflusion of 
the current, is perceptibly less than two fifths of that of the other 
hypodermic tissues. Under like conditions the diffused intra- 
polar and extra-polar intensities have the same value. Contrary 
to the universal opinion, the choice and combination of electrodes 
•of various dimensions does not perceptibly modify the effects of 
hypodermic electrization. The experiments made on animals 
and on man confirm those carried out on homogeneous liquid 
masses, while at the same time showing the extreme diffiision 
of the voltaic currents, hence the deductions drawn from the 
latter order of experiments are applicable to the electrization of 
the animal organism.—Observations of Faye’s comet, made at 
the Observatory of Algiers with the 0'50 m. telescope, by MM. 
Tripled, Rambaud, and Sy. These observationi cover the 
period from December 28 to January 5.—On the influence of 
the abode on the permanent magnetism of nickel, by M. G. 
Benon. These experiments form a supplement to those lately 
made by the author with a bar of steel. The various phenomena 
are in both cases strictly analogous, tending to show that with a 
field of feeble intensity a bar of either metal may be permanently 
magnetized, provided the shucks be given while the oar is within 
the field, The vibrations of the apparatus furnished with per¬ 
manent magnets should also be carefully avoided, as they tend 
rapidly to diminish the force of the manetic momentum.—On 
the oxidation and acoiring of tin, by M, lAo Vignon. In a 
previous communicatioA {Comtes rt^us, November 5, rSi^) 
the author showed that crystallized tin, deposited by the action 
.of zinc and of the chemically neutral sciutions of the stannous or 
stannic chlorides, is capable of high oxidation, and sds6 when 
heated in contact with the air presents the carious property of 
•combining with oxymn without melting, but butning like tinder 
(amesdau). HU farther experiments wtth this partially oxidized 
tin have ifitcloeed sevend lacts, which explain the pMBomena 


already deserilied, and at the same time supply the elements of 
the theory on which depend the common industrial operations 
known os tinning and tin-soldering. In general it may be con¬ 
cluded that tin it capable of considerable oxidation in a dry or 
moist atmosphere, a conclusion which agrees with the com]xm- 
tive data already obtained on the heaU of TonnatlcQ of the rnmli^ 
oxides.—On ergosterine, a new immediate principle of the eigot 
(spur) of rye, by M. C. Tanret The er^ of rye contains a 
ciystallized substance, which closely resembla, ana may readily 
be confounded with, cholesterine. But the careful study oaude 
by M, Tanret of this fungus shows that it differs in its composi¬ 
tion both from animal cholesterine and its isomerous vegetable 
substances. This new principle is accordingly here described 
and analyzed under the name of ergosterine. Its composition 
may be represented by the formula— 

C„H4„0^H,0, 

It crystallizes in alcohol in the form of little ^rly pellets, and 
in ether in that of shaip needles, and is quite insoluble in water. 
Like cholesterine, it is a monatomic alcohol, as appears from 
the analysis of its formic, acetic, and butyric ethers.—Papers 
are contributed by M. Hugo Gylden, on the elementary terms iu 
the co-ordinates of a planet; by M. Maquenne, on the heptine 
of a perseile ; by MM. Ed. Heckel and Fr. Schlagdenhai^n, 
on the chemical constitution and industrial value of the gutta 
yielded by Bassia latifolia ; and by M. Hueppe, on the virulenee 
of cholera parasites 
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MIND IN MAN AND BRUTE. 

MttOal EvoUtHon in Man ; Origin of Human Faculty. 

G. J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (London: 

Kc^n Paul, Trench, and Co., 1888.) 

HE subject with which Mr. Romanes deals in this 
volume is one which presents great, if not insuper¬ 
able, difficulties. Whether or not there be a difference 
in Itind—that is, in origin—between the mind of man and 
the mind of the brute, it is only in terms of the former 
that the latter can be interpreted. We can only reach 
minds other than our own by an ejective process of infer¬ 
ence. Fully admitting that the evidence is amplyTsuffi¬ 
cient to justify us in inferring the existence of mental 
processes in our dumb companions, the fact remains that 
there are enormous difficulties in getting at the nature of 
these mental processes. Our mental life is carried on in 
a rare atmosphere of self-conscious conceptual thought. 
And before we can put ourselves ejectively into the place 
of the brute, we have to divest ourselves of our conceptual 
habiliments; nay, more, we have—if current views be cor¬ 
rect—to strip off the inner garment of our self-conscious¬ 
ness. Hence, some thinkers are driven to the extremity 
of agnosticism in this matter, and hold with Prof. Max 
Miiller that, “according to the strict rules of positive 
philosophy, we have no right to iissert or deny anything 
with reference to the so-called mind of animals.” This, 
no doubt, is going too far. But, seeing that mind in the 
animal world and in very young children has to be inter¬ 
preted not only by, but also in terms of, human con¬ 
sciousness, it behoves the investigator to at least express 
his opinions with becoming modesty. I cannot say that 
Mr. Romanes’s modesty is obtrusive. There is, indeed, 
a tone of “cocksureness” ill befitting the subject in 
hand, and painfully marring the dignity of a work the 
ability and eahiestness of which are conspicuous. 

The problem which Mr. Romanes has set himself to 
solve in this volume is the genesis of self-consciousness 
and conceptual thought. He therefore begins by analyz¬ 
ing and classifying ideas. “ Psychologists,” he says, “arc 
agreed that what they call particular ideas, or ideas of 
particular objects, are of the nature of mental images, or 
memories of such objects—as when the sound of a friend’s 
voice brings before my mind the idea of that particular 
man. Psychologists are further agreed that what they 
term general ideas arise out of an assemblage of par¬ 
ticular ideas, as when, from my repeated observation of 
numerous individual men, I form the idea of man, or of 
an abstract being who comprises the resemblances be¬ 
tween all these individual men, without regard to their 
individual differences. Hence, particular ideas answer 
to percepts, while general ideas answer to concepts.’’ 
This twt^ld classification, thus broadly and somewhat 
unsatisfactorily suted, Mr. Romanes deems inadequate. 
Defining i/£fa as a generic term to llgnify indifferently 
any product of imagination, from the memory of a sen¬ 
suous Impression up to ^ result of the most abstract 
generalisatioti, he c iMtf h a as under. * 

A’* simple idea,* "phnlieular idea," “ concrete idea,” 
i> the mere memory bf a particular seiiilious perception 
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A " compound idea,” “ complex idea,” or “ mixed idea,” 
is the combination of simple ideas into that kind of 
composite which is possible without the aid of language. 

A “general idea," “abstract idea,” “concept," or 
“ notion,” is that kind of composite idea which is ren¬ 
dered possible by the aid of language, or by the process 
of naming abstractions as abstractions. 

With regard to these, be says that the first division has 
to do only with what are termed percepts, while the 
last has to do with what are termed concepts. And there 
being no word to meet the middle division, be coins the 
term recept (— generic idea), which appears to him ex¬ 
actly to meet the requirements of the case, because in 
receiving such ideas the mind is passive, whereas in 
conceiving abstract ideas the mind is active. 

I do not regard this classification as very satisfactory, 
and I doubt whether it will find much favour among 
modem psychologists. Regarding, as I do, every percept 
as a synthesis effected by the mind at the bidding of a 
sense-impression, I am not prepared to regard the mind 
as passive in what Mr. Romanes calls “ reception.” And 
I think that a subdivision of percepts into particular and 
generic would have been sufficient to meet all the require¬ 
ments of Mr. Romanes’s argument. As it is, he narrows 
down perception to a very limited province; for he admits 
that the ideation of infants is from the first generic. 
Throughout the whole of this chapter on ideas, Mr. 
Romanes seems to ride the “sensitive plate” analogy 
too hard. His percepts are photographs of particular 
objects; his recepts are composite photographs, like Mr. 
Galton’s picture of the average blackguard. But this is 
to lose sight of the activity of mind, which, automatic 
though it be, is none the less real In the great body of 
percepts and recepts there is far more give than take in 
the mental operation involved. 

Turning to one of the examples of what, I presume, 
Mr. Romanes regards as a recept, he says ; “ All the 
higher animals have general ideas of ' good-for-eating ’ 
and 'not-good-for-eating,’ quite apart from any particu¬ 
lar objects of which either of these qualities happens to 
be characteristic." I very much question whether any 
animals have the power of isolating qualities, implied in 
the words 1 have italicized. Nor should 1 call the idea 
of such an isolated quality either a percept or a recqpt. 
A dog may, by an automatic action of the mind, boild 
into his percepts or recepts the element of niceness or 
nastiness as part of the object constructed by mental 
synthesis. But this is a veiy different thing from having 
a general (or generic) idea of niceness or nastiness apart 
from the object. Such an idea is the result of analysis, 
and the hanging of the isolated results of analysis on 
separate name-pegs. 

Much of Mr. Romanes’s work is necessarily devoted 
to language, and here, although he does not profess to 
speak as an expert, will be found much that will repay 
careful perusal. He introduces the term “ denominative ” 
for a sign consciously bestowed as such with a full con¬ 
ceptual appreciation of its office and purpose as a name. 
He considws that a parrot may use bow-wow as a de- 
not|tiver'si|pt for a particular dog, and then extend it to 
et^rdt^s, thus usingitasa connotativesign. No parrot, 
could employ a word in its truly denominative 
sense. Thii is a conceptual, as opposed to a merely re- 
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c«ptual,,act. Natural or conventional signs thus bft' 
built, hy the animal, into the structure of its ^cepts or 
recepts. They cannot be consciously given for the pur¬ 
poses of co;iceptual thought. Mr. Romanes,at this stage 
of his inipjiry, extends bis classification, marking off four 
stages of ideation. 

(i) comprising the mental life of all fhe 

lower animals, and so includiog such powers of receptua.1 
connotation as a child when first emerging from infancy 
scares with a parrot. 

{2), Higher rtte^ts, or pre-conufits, comprising all the 
extensive tract of ideation that belongs to a child be¬ 
tween the tune when its powers of rcceptual connotation 
first surpass those of a parrot up to the age at which 
connotation as merely connotative begins to become 
denominative. 

(3) /.()7£»r/-««*’//r,comprisiDgtheprovinceofconceptual 
ideation when this first emerges from the higher rcceptual, 
up to the point where denominative connotation has to do, 
not merely with the naming of reccpts, but alfo with that 
of associated concepts. 

(4) Hig/u'r concepts, comprising all the further excel¬ 
lencies of human thought. 

With this apparatus of terms, Mr. Romanes 13 prepared 
to enter upon the question of sclf-cousciousness, which, 
he says, consists in paying that same kind of attention to 
internal or psychical processes as is habitually paid to 
external or physical processes, or 111 bringing to bear upon 
»\t\jjective phenomena the same powers of perception (x/V) 
as we brought to bear upon the objective. I question 
whether Mr. Romanes’s opponents will be quite satisfied 
with this definition. .Starting with it, however, Mr. 
Romanes contends that, “given the protoplasm of the 
sign-making faculty so far organized as to have reached 
the denotative stage; and given also the protoplasm of 
Judgnvent so far organized as to have reached the stage 
of stating a truth without the mind being yet sufficiently 
developed to be conscious of itself as an object of thought, 
and therefore not able to state to itself a truth as true; by 
a confluence of these two protoplasmic elements an act 
of fertilization is performed, such that the subsequent pro¬ 
cesses of mental organization proceed apace, and soon 
reach the stage of differentiation between subject and 
object.” In working out this contention he.mkes use of 
fact that a large number of the recepts of the brute 
hjaye reference, not to objects of sense, or even to muscular 
sensations, but to the mental states of other animals. 
We wish he had given us more information on thishead— 
not as to the fact, which can hardly be questioned, but as 
to the mode of origin of this cjective element, and as to 
how far such an element modifies the perceptual or rcceptual 
nature of the mental product or synthesis into which it 
enters. Tbeejective element is so purely inferential, and 
would seem'to.be reached by so indirect a process through 
the mental states of the animal itself, that further informa¬ 
tion on Mr. Romanes’s view of the matter would have 
been wclcmne. Proceeding, however, from this basis, be 
takes it to be a matter of general observation that animals 
habitually and accurately interpret the mental states of 
other animals, while they well know that other animals 
are similarly able to interpret theirs—as is best proved 
1^ their practising the arts of cunning, concealment, 
hypocrisy, &c. Tima the truth is “gradually borne In 


iipon the mind of an animiil that it is. a separate 
individuality; and tbit, though It is coheeded that the 
a,nimil is never able, even in the most shadowy manner, 
to think about itself as such. In this way there arises a 
sort of 'outward self-consciousness,’ Which differs from 
true or inward self-coneciousness only in the absence of 
asiy attention being directed upon the inward mental 
stales as such.” Turning then.,from the animal to the 
child, Mr. Romanes contends that at an early age he only 
possesses outward or teceplual selfconsciousness. As 
yt^he has paid no altttUicu to hit own mental states 
futther than to feel that be feels them: he speaks to and 
of himself in the third person or by his proper name. 
“ The change of a cli^e phraseology from speaking of 
self as an object to speaking of self as a subject does not 
take place—or but rarely so—till the third year. When 
it has taken place, we have definite evidence of true 
self-consciousness, though still in a rudimentary stage.” 
These in brief—and it is difficult to condense the argument 
into a small compass—are the steps by which Mr. Romanes 
ascends to rudiment.-iry self-consciousness as it first dawns 
upon the child-mind. I find myself unable either to accept 
or to criticize Mr. Romanes's account of the genesis of 
self-consciousness. I have read and re-re.rd it, but find 
myself incapable of thinking myself into the gradually 
ascending stages. I fail adequately to imagine the 
mental condition of the dog or the very young child in 
which outward or receptual, and eventually inward or 
conceptual, self-consciousness is being evolved. I believe 
with Mr. Romanes that the evolution has t.aken place; 
but 1 fail to realize the how. This is, of course, not his 
fault: he gives me the steps of the process ; he cannot 
'give me the capacity to conceive them. In any case, Mr. 
Romanes claims to have shown—and how far the claim 
IS justifiable the reader must determine for himself— 
“ that, in whatever way we regard the distinctively human 
faculty of conceptual predication, it is proved to be but a 
higher development of that faculty of receptual communi¬ 
cation, the ascending degrees of which admit of being 
traced through the brute creation up to the level which 
they attain in a child during the first part of its second 
year,—after which they continueto advance unintetruptedly 
through the still higher receptual life of the child, until, by 
further though not less imperceptible growth, they pasainto 
the incipiently conceptual life of the human mind.” 

I have left myself no space to deal with the purely 
philological part of the work. I may note, however, that, 
in speaking of the roots into which language may be 
analyzed, Mr. Romanes contends that they can only be 
regarded as original or primary in the sense that they are 
the ultimate results of analysis, U. that they are not 
original in the sense of representing the ideation of really 
primitive man ; and, again, that they for the most part 
stand for named recepts or bwer concepts, and in a 
comparatively small degree for higher concepts or the 
results of conceptual analysis. In both these conteattons 
I conceive be is rigjit Speaking as a layman of the work 
of one who freely fdioits that he is not an cxpei^, the 
philological aaaly«it:«Mms to me extremely well done. 

In conclusion, I would congmtulatc Mr. Romanet on 
this his latest volutnCi which undovbt#4^y coA^ftlna 
excellent and paiastal^ work. Lfl am not altogether 
satiafiodwUh his, |g(chi^i IfU ^ uuUe. 
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wilh bim that “ tb« ptuises of dov«lopnent which have 
gtodua]}/ led np «> concepWhl tbouvht Mknit of beifliT »» 
clewrl> traced m thoM which have led to any other product, 
whether of life or of mind”; if I even go furt^r, and 
confeas my belief that mental evoWtien never will be and 
never can be independently established, though »t may 
be accepted as a corollary from organic evolution by 
those who are content tO' semain naturalists;—this does 
not lead me to welcome any Uie loss cordially the valuable 
researches of Mr. Romanes in a very interesting but 
exceedingly difficult field of iovestigatioir. 

C. Lloyo Morgan. 


r//£ MICROSCOPICAL STUDY OF, MINERALS 
IN ROCKS. 

Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making Minerals ; 
an Aid to the Microscopical Study of ^Rotks. By H. 
Rosenbusch. Translated and Abridged for use in 
Schools and Colleges by Joseph P. Iddings. Illustrated 
by 121 Woodcuts and 26 Plates of Photomicrographs. 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons. London: Mac¬ 
millan and Co., 18SS.) 

Hulfstabellen sur mikroskophchtn Mineralhestimmung 
in Gesteinen, Zusammengestellt von H. Rosenbusch. 
(Stuttgart: I'.. KOch, 1888.) 

Los Minirattx tUs Roches. Par A. Michel-LtSvy et Alf. 
Lacroix. (Pans; Libraire Polytechnique, Baudry et 
Cis. 1888.) 

I T hat been well said that this if an age of books. , 
With equal propriety it might be characterised as 
an age of text-books. Indeed, so rapidly do these aidsi 
to learning increase and oiultiply, that it seems alow*'' 
incredible that any rational proportion can still exist 
between demand and supply. In works on petrography, 
the year just passed away has been exceptionally freiifW. 
From the ponderous tome, replete with detail and 
illustrated by magnificent plate^ down to the superficial 
shilling primer, we have before us a remarkable series of 
volumes in which rocks and their constituent mhierals 
are treaty from ail the most recent points of view. It 
waa in thi early months of i888 that Prof. Rosenbusch’s 
invaluable “ Mikroskopische Physiographie,’’ was com¬ 
pleted by the publicaition of the second part of Volotne 
II., and the same year has also witnessed the appearance 
of Mr. J. P. Iddings’s translation of the first volume, on the 
“ Mikr^opische Physiographie der petrographisch wich- 
tigen Mineralien.” The usefulness of this book as a 
work of reference cannot be over-rated, as Vill be 
acknowledged by all those who have had occasion to 
MSS it. Unfbrtunately, it has hitherto been sealed to 
those who possessed no knowledge of 'German, and 
Mr. Iddings has omied the thanks of English-speaking 
petrograpbers in undertaking its tramlation, a ta^ 
involving no Inconsiderable amount of pwimit labour. 

In the English edition the book hu been slightly 
abridged, but in doing this the tnAsUdor has "endea- ! 
voured to retain all that appeenA^leMentlal to a fair 
geaerai oomprehension of Use subject^ emitting what 
seemed to be refinements beyond the se^ oC the ererage 
stnAnM, and tor wliieh tlte ednmeed ffadent is refisired 
M Uto ei%l&al work. Thm mosl of J|t» hiftorkad per- 
befin emfiMd, an smH an eMomte timn- 


'ment of the optic anomalies of certain minerait, and 
many notes on European localities ; while a number of 
notes on American occurrences have been inserted.” We 
cannot help thinking, however, that u would have been 
an advantage to retain the alphabetical index to petSO- 
graphical literature, which, on account of its complete¬ 
ness, forms one of the raoet valuable features of Pnaf. 
Rofdnbuscb’s work. Reference to onginal sources should 
be encouraged to the utmost in a students’ book. 

Mr. Iddings has added some useful information on 
alhinite, or orthite, as some prefer to name it. According 
to his researches, carried out in conjunction with Mr. 
Whitman Cross, the occurrence of this mineral as an 
accessory constituent of rocks is much more wide-spread 
than is usually supposed. These authors have shown it 
to be widely distributed through a great variety of rocks 
in the United States, it having been found in gneiss, 
granite, granite-porphyry, quartr-porphyry, diorite-poe- 
phyrite, andesite, dacite, and rhyolite. It is possible that 
it has sometimes escaped recognition, owing to its resem¬ 
blance in colour and pleochroism, to some varieties of 
hornblende and biotite. It may, however, be distinguished 
from the former by its higher double refraction, and from 
the latter by its larger optic axial angle. 

The translator must be congratulated on the very 
successful way in which he has rendered the original into 
clear and concise English, while keeping strictly within 
the author’s meaning; indeed, were any fault to be 
found with Mr. Iddings’s style, it would perhaps Ire d»t 
he has a tendency to translate too literally. But this is 
erring on the safe side. Occasionally, however, he goes 
to the other extreme, the translation becoming so free as 
to be inaccurate, as, for instance, when “ crysiallimstht 
Schitfer" is rendered “Archasan formation," so that 
phenomena of dynamic metamorphi&m (such as the 
marginal crushing of crysUls,’[or “ cataclnstic structure \ 
that are common to the crystalline schists 
age, are thereby limited, inferentially of cou rsg,eilr,Mb 
of ArchJoan age (pp. 251, 277, 279, 284, 307, 309, jA>), 
The word Spharokrystal has been rendered spherulite^oo 
the ground that the latter has become well established in 
English literature. This is true j but the word spherulite 
n equally well known in Germany. On p. 392 of the 
“ Physiograpbia der maasigen Gesteine,” Prof. R^toa* 
buBch carefolly distinguishes between the meanings tfe 
attaches to spherocrystal and spharuHt* respectively ; the 
former being applied by him to sphwular Indies consist¬ 
ing of radially-aggregatedfrbres ^ a single mineral If.g- 
chlorite), the latter to those imperfectly individuahW 
fibrous bodies so common in vivreous rocks. 

In one or two instances dbly has Mr. Iddings been led 
astray by the peculiarities of the German idiom. The 
most serious of these slips occurs on p. 286, where we 
read that, “ in the so-called pseudomorphs of cassiterhe 
afrer mtboclase from Huel Coates, tourmaline and quarts, 
besides cassiterite, form a principal part of the mus- 
coviteP The meaning of the original, which is, it is 
true, somewhat ambiguously expressed, is, that beddes 
cassiMpte, tourmaline, and quaru, muscovite forms owe 
of the pfiacipal constituents of the pseudomorphs after 
prthoclase kom Hael Coates.' 


' '* Aei4i bfl 4«r wc, PMadukorptioM wn Cauhofk dmIi OrilwkUv Vtn 
Hwa CoMaFU Rir^al St. A«m«. CorawaA, blldM <i<!bs<> iMiWIt, 
Tatwllatart Qwirt 4w IfaiMvii chum RuiiasinwiillMieL" 
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Typographical errors are rather numerous j but these, 
with few exceptions, are corrected in the page of errata 
inserted after the title-page. 

Prof. Rosenbusch’s “ Tables for the Microscopic De¬ 
termination of Minerals in Rocks ” is one of the most 
useful compilations which have appeared for some time. 
It has doubtless been suggested by, and to some extent 
modllled on, Dr. £. Hussak’s “Anleitungzur Bestimmung 
des gesteinsbildenden Mineralien,” which, in spite oi 
numerous inaccuracies, was found to be in such demand 
among students that soon after its publication it was 
translated into English, errors and all. Tables of this 
kind are sure to be favourably received by the practical 
worker, on account of the saving in time and labour 
resulting from their use, a single glance being sufficient 
to obtain all the requisite information about a given 
mineral. The book consists of nine two-page tables, in 
which we find recorded data concerning the cleavage, 
form, crystallographic development, colour, pleochroism, 
indices of refraction, optic orientation, dispersion, crystal- 
system, specific gravity, behaviour with reagents, and 
chemical composition of all the minerals occurring in 
rocks, whether as essential or accessory constituents. 
Many will be surprised to hear that these amount to as 
many as 19a There can be no hesitation in predicting a 
wide circulation for this very serviceable little book. An 
English edition is being] prepared, we understand, by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 

" Les Mindraux des Roches,” by Messrs. A. Michel- 
Livy and A. Lacroix, is a more elaborate work, dealing 
with the same subject. This book, as we are informed 
in the preface, is complementary to the “ Min^ralogie 
Micrographique,” published in 1878 by the first-named 
author in collaboration with M. Fouqu^. It is divided 
into two parts: (i) the application of optical and 
chemical methods to the microscopical study of mine¬ 
rals, by A. Michel-L^vy alone; (2) a descriptive 

summary of the principal minerals occurring in rocks, 
by both authors. 

The first part contains a mathematical exposition of 
the optical properties of minerals, which, though tending 
occasionally to abstruseness, is characterized by a true 
French elegance of treatment, the excellent use made of 
eweres in representing graphically the variation of ex- 
' tiaction-angles being especially worthy of commenda- 
dop. On p. 54 we have a description of an instrument 
for the measurement of double refraction, which has been 
constructed for the author by M. Nachet, the celebrated 
Parisian microscope-maker. The comparateur, as it is 
named by its inventor, consists of a special eye-piece, to 
which is attached an arrangement of prisms and lenses, 
by which the tint and luminous intensity of a given 
mineral can be compared with those of a movable quartz 
wedge. A series of measurements of the double r^rac- 
•tion of the principal rock-forming minerals, made by the 
authors with this instrament, follow on p. 66, together 
with the colours presented by plates of o'oi, o'02, and 
0*03 mm. respectively. At the end of the book thete is 
^so a magnificent plate, representing Newton’s scale of 
colours up to the fifth order. By an ingenious con¬ 
trivance, the colours given by the different minerals are 
shown for thicknesses ranging between o and o-06 mm. 

In the second part of the book the minerals are 


arranged in accordance with a scheme which is partly 
alphabetical, partly systematic—the members of a 
natural group the felspars, micas, amphiboles, -and 
pyroxenes) have not been separated. This method is, 
perhaps, not quite satisfactory, as the advantage of an 
alphabetical arrangement is in great part lost, while at 
the same time the systematic classification is necessarily 
incomplete. But reference to the minerals is much 
facilitated by an excellealt index. 

This part of the book contains a number of new deter¬ 
minations made by the autitprs, who have “endeavoured,” 
and let us add with success," to make it as complete as 
is consistent with the present state of the science.” It 
concludes with a synoptical table, in -which the optical 
data are again briefly recapitulated. F. H. H. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT, PURIFICATION, 
AND UTILIZATION. 

Sewage Trtainunt, Purification, and Ulilitation. By 
J. W. Slater, F.E.S. (London : Whittaker and Co., 
im.) 

HIS is the work of an advocate of chemical pre¬ 
cipitation processes for the treatment of sewage. 
It cannot claim to be an impartial review of the “ sewage 
question,” for the bias of the author is exhibited in nearly 
every page The author is evidently of opinion that his 
case is likely to derive support from what is known as 
argumentum ad homintm, or abuse of the other side 
(those who hold different views from his own). The 
Rivers Pollution Commissioners come in for a consider¬ 
able share of these attentions, as the following passages 
will show “ Such a man was by nature qualified for a 
Royal Commissioner, who can never admit that either 
himself or any of his predecessors can have been mis¬ 
taken” (p. 165). The spoiling of an effluent from a 
chemical precipitation process by fermentation of the 
deposited sediment is spoken of as a result “to gladden 
the heart, and for once justify the representations of ex- 
Royal Rivers Pollution Commissioners” (p. 172). ” Mr. 

Bailey-Denton—who seems to be to Prof. Frankfond what 
All was to Mahomed and Mr. Grant Allen to Charles 
Darwin ” (p. 79). The Royal Commissioners on Metro¬ 
politan Sewage Discharge are alluded to in the following 
terms (p. 86): “ That Commission refused or neglected— 
and in such a case these two terms are nearly equivalent— 
to examine fully and fairly into the merits of precipitation. 
... It would not, or at least did not, visit Aylesbury. 
It was satisfied to condemn precipiution on the faith of 
the archaic reports of the Royal Rivers Pollution Com¬ 
missioners, reports which, if true at the date when 
written—and this is a fairly strong concession—are 
demonstrably false if applied, e.g., to me process now in 
operation at Aylesbury.” 

It will perhaps rai?e a smile amongst connoisseurs in 
sewage matters to learn that managers of sewage works 
require protection. from the (dishonourable) tricks of 
critical visitors. The author, at any rate, believes their 
innocence is likely to be imposed upon. He writes 
(p. 168)“A few hints may here be given about sampling 
effluents for aiiaNsis or for preservation. I write her* 
mainly for the ^dance of officials left in cbaiHe of 
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aewtge works, that they misy know what tricks may be 
attempted. It is commonly said ' that any stick is good 
enough to beat a dog with,’ and on a similar principle, any 
un&ir, dishonourable stratagem is held legitimate to 
bring discredit on a process for the chemical treatment 
of sewage.” “ Another necessary precaution relates to 
sampling. If any visitor asks for a sample, it should be 
given him solely on the condition that he takes and seals 
up at the same time a check Wmple, to be left at the 
works for analysis by some independent chemist With¬ 
out this precaution he may, for instance, add to his 
sample a little urine or blo^.or a culture solution, and 
still represent it as a normal sample” (p. 170). These 
passages serve to show the opinldn in which the author 
holds his brother experts. s. 

It is very plain that the author rejects /ft toto all ex¬ 
perience but what is favourable to his own views. The 
following passage is a specimen of the assertions con¬ 
stantly made throughout the book “ Just in proportion 
as a sewage is purified by precipitation, its manurial value 
for irrigation wiil decrease down to that of plain water ” 
(p. 70). This statement, which implies that complete 
purification is attainabie by precipitation processes, is at 
total variance with the truth, and has been disproved 
over and over again ; but it is a sufficient index of the 
kind of treatment the subject throughout receives. 

On the subject of sewage manures the author quotes, 
as representative of their average composition and value, 
the results of Dr. Tidy’s analysis of the sew.tge manure 
from the “ A.B.C.” process at Aylesbury. Can the author 
not be aware that the Aylesbury manure has become one 
of the wonders of the scientific world f How is it that 
the “ A.B.C.” process can convert a nearly worthless sub¬ 
stance—sewage sludge—into a rich and paying manure? 
Can the author tell us ? 


OC/JR BOOK SHELF. 

The Internaiional Annual of Anthony's Photographic 
Bulletin. Edited by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G S., and 
A. H. Elliot, Ph.D. (London; E. and H. T. Anthony 
and Co., 1888.) 

In the pages of this volume we have a valuable collection 
of artides written by men many of whom are eminent 
in the art and science of photomaphy. 

At the present day, considering the great number 
working, either as amateurs or professionals, at this 
su^ect, and that that number is still on the increase, 
and also the numerous books that have been pub¬ 
lished, one would think it hard for another work to differ 
a ^at deal from those preceding it. The editors, in 
their preface, tell their readers to “ partake of and enjoy 
the feast that they have set before them; and, if the 
viands tickle their palates, praise rather the maker of that 
particular dish than those who have spread the table.” 

The present work consists of a popular account of 
nearly every branch of the subject, including stellar 
photography. 

The vdume Is beautifully illustrated by specimens of 
various methods of printing, engravings &c. The appendix 
contains a list of Photographic Societies of the British 
Islet, colonies, and of America, with numerous tables. 

The editors have produced a volume which will not 
only be‘appreciated by members of the photographic 
wond, but will be interesting to any onunary reader. 


Instruction in Photo^aphy. By Captain W. de W. 

Abney, C.B., R.E., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. (London : 

Piper and Carter, 1888.) 

All that is needed for photographers, whether amateur 
or professional, will be found in this well-known book, 
which has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. By the addition of new matter the volume has 
been slightly increased, and an alteration of some import¬ 
ance consists in the introduction of both the French 
and English measures for the various formula: used 
throughout. 

The work is profusely illustrated, and the least we can 
say is that no studio ought to be without it. 

lessons in Elementary Physics. By Balfour Stewart, 

M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. New and Enlarged Edition. 

(London ; Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 

The present edition of this well-known book was prepared 
only in part by the late author. The task has been com¬ 
pleted by Mr. W. W. Haldane Gee, B.Sc., Lecturer of the 
Victoria University. No material alterations have been 
made, except in the chapters relating to electricity and 
magnetism, which have been rearranged, and expanded 
by the addition of new matter and figures. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Bditor dees not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by hit correspondents. Neither cam he under- 
teike to return, or to eorresposed with the toriters ef, 
r^ected manuscripts intended for this or any other pmri 
of Nature. No notice is taken of anonymous comnmni- 
eations.'i 

Supposed Fossils from the Southern Highlands. 

In the article in your last number upon my paper lately read 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, respecting the discovery 
of some supposed annelid tubes in the quartzites of Loch Fyne, 
some observations are made on the interest attaching to the 
question as bearing on the geological horizon of the metamorphic 
scries which constitute the great hulk of the South-Western and 
Central Highlands. With reference to this question, however, 
I am anxious to disclaim attaching any great importance to the 
discovery of annelids, liecaitse I do not admit that any real 
doubt exists as to the Silurian horizon to which our rocks were 
referred by Murchison. In this country, particularly, the 
evidence seems to me complete whether fossils be, or be not, 
found in them •, liecause in this country we have complete 
stratigiaphical evidence from the occurrence of a small Kical 
coal-basm in the district of Kintyre. The btickbone of that 
long peninsula consists of the same metamorphic rocks as the 
rest of the country. Along its shores it is fringed by cakes of 
Old Red Sandstones which have resisted denudation, or have 
survived destructive dislocations. At the southern end of 
the peninsula these sandstones have survived in consider¬ 
able masses—including beds of conglomerate, of freestone, 
and of limestones. All these beds rest unconfonnably 
on the metamorphic schists and limestones, whilst they are, 
again, also to be seen dipping and passing under the coal- 
measnres and Carboniferous limestones m their usual and natural 
order. There can be no doubt of the order of succession in 
this case, and it establishes the position of oiir metamorphosed 
slates and quartzites as rocks which belong to the horizon 
below the Old Red. 

Of course, the discovery of fossils would put an end to the 
new surmise that they are not sedimentary deposits at all, but 
intrusive rocks, simulating true bedding in consequence of 
“foliation,” or some other process of mineralization. But 
this surdiise is so wild that I feel no doubt atjottt its early 
disappearance. 

In this, I believe Dr. Geikie «)tirely agrees; and he has con- 
•fcquenlly expressed a confident expeciation that fossils will be 
found in our tehists and quartzites some day. 

1 (nay add that thioe my return from Edinburgh a correspon- 
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dtnt h«« sent to me »n unmistakable specimen of annelid 
piping from a rock at Kilim. Now that we are all on the 
icent, I have'no ilouht that my I.och Fyne worms will be found 
at the head of a long procession. Argyll. 

Inveraray, Jan.tary a8. 


Mr. Howorth on the 'Variation of Colour in Bird*. 
Permit me to p nnt out that the fact cited by Mr Howorth 
(aaidi, p. * 94 ); of the similarity between the birds of Western 
Kuropc and those of l.apan, which, nccordini; to him, illuntrates 
“from an unexpecteti quarter " the view-, expressed in his work 
“The Mammoth .tnd the Flood," is by no means so novel as 
the general reader nii<’hl, from his communicaiion, suppo-e. On 
the contrary, it has been before the world for more tnan half a 
century, and is, or ought to be, familiar to every well-informed 
ornithologist, since it was in 1835 that Teniininck gave (“Manuel 
d’Omithologie,” Part 3, Introd. pp l.-liii.) a list of Ii4s|iecies 
of birds, which he said were common to the Japanese Empire 
and to Kuripc. It has mbsequently been shown that this 
number was exaggerated ; but, as observed in 1857 by Mr. 
Eiclater, in bis classical paper on the geographical distiilmtion of 
birds, "there can be no question as to the gener.al strong 
resemblance of the Japanese avifauna to that of Europe" 
(Journ. Linn S'c , Zo-logy, ii p. 134). 

That the birds of Silictia differ in appearance from those of 
apan and of Western Europe has aUo been abnmlantly shown 
y the long succession of illustiious explorers and naturalists 
from whom we deiive all but an infinitesimnlty small pirtion of 
our knowledge of Siberian and Cential A«mtic zoology ; but 
Ml. Howorth does not seem to be aware that another hypothesis 
has usually been 1 rough! forward to account for that difference, 
as well as for the similarity of the Japanese avifauna and our 
own. In regard to the latter, this hypoHiesis has been pro¬ 
pounded to my certain knowledge for more than five-and-twenty 
years {Kis, 1863, p. 1S9) ; and, whether tiue or false, has 
not, 80 far as I am aware, been refuted. It is that the resem¬ 
blance is an effect due to “ the prevalence in both localities of an 
Insular, as opposed to a conlinental climate,” foi it has lieen 
observed ovei and over ag.un in various parts of the world (anl 
not-only in birds) that island forms possess a darker coloration 
than their continental representatives (r/. Gould, Proceedlnrs 
of the Ziological Society, 1855, p. 78), while the fact that 
neither British nor Japanese birds exhibit the brilliant hues of 
their coalioental kinsfiilk is notorious. 

Another remark upon Mr. Howonh's co nmunication I would 
•(Cer, His theory, of which he has “ little doubt,” that “the 
willow grouse of the Continent b an altered form, and that our 
ltd grouse is tlie parent,” is not new, but was definitely st.ateil 
some eight or nine years ago in the “ Encyclopw lia Britannica,” 
fixim the article “Grouse” m which I venture to onote a 
passage showing tint there is a side of the question which he 
does not seem to have considered. 

" A very interesting subject for dii-ciission would tie wliether 
tagiftui scotuns or /.. alius has varietl most from the common 
Itock of both. We can here but briefly indicate the more 
ulient points that might arise. Looking to the fact that the for¬ 
mer is the only species of the genus which does not assume white 
clothing in winter, an evolutionist might nt first deem the varia¬ 
tion greatest in its case ; hut then It must be home in mind that 
the i4iecies of /.a/jofus which turn white difler in that resjiect 
from all other group) of the family Tetraouidit. Furthermore, 
k muet be remembered that every species of Lagopus (even /-. 
Ifuturus, the wbitest of all) has its first set of rt’mgts 
cokMired brown. These are dropped when the bird is about 
helf-grown, and in all the species but L. sralicus white 
fumiges are then produced. If, therefore, as U generally held, 
the successive phaaes assumed by any animal in the course of its 
ptogresi to raaturuy Indica’e the phases through which the 
species has passed, there may have been a time when all the 

r ics of Lago/ms wore a brown livery even when adult, and 
white dnwf donned in winter has been imposed upon the 
wearers by caaues that earn be easily suggested, for it him been 
freely sdmhted by naturalists of alt schools that the white 
plumage of the bir^ of this group protects (hem from danger 
during the snows of a protracted winter. On the other hand, it It 
nnt at all ineanceivaMe that the Red Grouse, instead of per- 
peuiaiing directlr the more ancient propsrties of on oripnal 
Ijsgopus that underwent no great seosonm change of plumage, 
may deriie Us ancestry from the widely-rangiog WiUow-Groose, 


which, in- an epoch comparatively recent (in the geologica 
sense), may have stacked Britain, and left descendants nmt, 
under conditions in which the assumption of a white garb would 
he almost fatal to the preserva'ion of tl^e species, have reverted 
(thiugh dnibtless with some modifications) to a colhparative 
immutability essentially the same as that of the primal Ldgvpus." 

in conclusion, let me lecommend those interested in the local 
variation of colouring In the plumage of birds to study Roger’s 
“ D.ts Abindcrn der 'Vogel durch Einfluss des Klima’s' 
(Breslau, 1833), a treatise which, though naturally out of date 
in many respects, contains much that ornithilogists would bd 
the better for not overlookinj. Alfred NRWTOJt. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, January 26. 



Constitution of the Chlorides of Aluminium and the 
Allied Metals. 

In Nature of December 27 (pp. 198-200), Dr. Young baa 
directed the attention of your readers to the formulae m the 
so-called hexachlorider, R,CI|, and bodies of similar constitution. 
As this question possesses a great theoretical interest, I may be 
allowed to say a few words about it. 

The constitution of the chlorides KjCL was regarded by Friedel 
as analogous to that of carbon hexachloride. Cl,ST—C=C 1 „ 
and the metals themselves were said tabe tetravalent. Mende* 
lejeir, in his classical paper on the periodic law—a gem of 
chemical literature—was the first to point out that it is not 
necessary to regard aluminium in AI,CI, ns tetravalent,, but 
that a compound of this formula represents only a molecular 
combination—a polymeric state—of AlCI,. This view was 
very little regarded by chemists. It was, ten years later (Proc. 
Vienna Acad., 1882), extended by the author of the present 
lines, to other bodies of similar constitution, and it was shown 
that several chlorides give a vapour consisting partly or entirely 
of polymeric modifications of the simple chloride. So we have 
the molecules SujCI^-SnCI.^, Fe.CIs-KeCI, (N^-NO,), and 
it was supposed that other substances of similar constitution 
would split up into simpler molecules, if they could beer higher 
temperatures, especially AI.Cl,, aluminium belonging to a natural 
group of irt.til elements, whose other members, vis. B and In, 
give chlorides of the simple and molecular formulae, BC 1 ( and 
InCI,. As further instances of the above case may be quoted 
to-day, H,Fj—HF, ne,CI,—BeCI„ Ga,CI,—GaCL. 

It may, however, be useful to those readers of NATURE who 
cannot follow completely the current chemical literature, to 
know that the values of vapour-densities obtained by Dumas’s 
melliod a'e not strictly compa-able with those obtained by V. 
Meyer’s method ; for, as has been shown lately by Victor Meyer 
and his pupils, especially Biltz, the vapour density of dissociaole 
substances is found smaller by V. Meyer's apparatus than by 
that of Dumas at one and the same temperature. So Dsmas’s 
method shows, for the above chlorides, the eKUtenoe of dowble 
molecules at a temperature at which that of V. Meyer indicates 
single molecules. It was already pointed out bv Dr. Young 
that the single molecules, GaCI,, IaCI„ InCI„ and CrCL, were 
found by V. Meyer’s method only, and there is no doubt that 
some of them may be found double by Dumat’s mechod. 

The result of the vapour-duisky detcrminatioiu of alamioinm 
chloride and the chlondes of.the allied metals, eareAiHy collected 
by Dr. Youog in Nature, is of great tbeoretioal importuoe, 
for, as the chlorides KCIs exist as single molccnl« in the 
gaseous state, the rei^iective metals are undoubtedfiy (ritnleitt in 
these coupounds. 

But the question arises, what is the valency of these OMStais 
leheo their chlorides have the double molecule RjCl, ? 

It is Impossible to regard these comoounds os anofogous to 
carlHMi-hexachloride and the said metalsw tetravalent, for that 
compouBd, when beited to a higher temperature,' does m>f ^lit 
up into two molesmies, CCI» as the ehleridcs K,Ct« 4 e. More¬ 
over, it must be admittod Utat the theory of valency which ww 
developed by the study of organic compounds {cgt ban derlra- 
tives) does not strictly bold go^ in the cose of the remalnlog 
tlemenu, It is impossible to state the number of *' bonds ’* 
which the chlorides RCI| ore kept together fn double moiemKes, 
RaCI«. This number Is certainly not <m* {C4R—RC 1 »); just m 
two molecules of SnCji, in 80,014 «tnnot bd regordea os being 
united by one bond, Ci.Sn'"—Sn^Ciw fpr no one 'wlB oaiwtne 
that .tin is trivalent in this componndT If we nclralt tOj bonds 
at all between the two )Sn atoms, we must admit two, C},Sn= 
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SaCIg. Again, *illc» (ns has been shown by Mendelejeif long 
before Henry) certainly has a more complicated molecular 
formula than SiO„ say »iSiO„ otherwite it would be ga', 
analogous to CO,, for SiCl4 boils at 57° and CCI4 at 76°. 
But would it be reasonable to say that the SiO, molecules are 
held together by the fifth valency of Si ? 

The only satisfactory answer to the above question is that in 
molecules R,C), the two UCI, groups are held together by their 
own—let us say residual—affinity. 

1 think that the study of the question touched in the above 
lines will greatly add to the development of our theoretical ideas 
in chemistry, and deserves the careful attention of chemisits. 

B. BRAtTNBK. 

Bohemian University, Prague^ ftinuary 8. 


In my letter, referred to by Hr. Hrauner, I considered 
only the molecular formulae of the chlorides, os indicatedrby the 
experimental results. 

Hr. Brauncr has now, in his interesting letter, enlarged the 
field of discussion by introducing the question of the constitu¬ 
tional formulmof these compounds, involving the vexed question 
of the valency of the elements. Hr. Brauner points out the 
importance of the proof of the trivalency of these metals in their 
chlorides when in the ga-seous state at high temperature?, and 
he then discusses the valency of the mel.sls when their chlorides 
have the formula 

Althongh I am inclined to believe that the views expressed 
by Dr. Brauner may eventually prove to be correct, yet I cannot 
help thinking that we are not yet in a position to speak with 
certainty on one or two points. Dr. Brauner states that the 
number of “bonds” by which the atoms of the metal in the 
compounds R,CI, are united is certainly not <>«r, and again, 
that Sn,Cl4 cannot be expressed by the formula Cb^Sn'"—Sn''^!,. 
But is this quite certain ? Indium, the metal next to tin in the 
seventh horizontal scries, is mono-, di-, and tri valent in the 
compounds InCI, InCI„ InCI,; is it, then, quite unwarrantable 
to assume that tin is di-, tri-, and tetra-valent in the compounds 
SnCl„ .Sn,Cl4, SnCl4? 

As r^anis silica, «SiO,, the properties of the componnd 
seem to indicate that « is a large number, and here, unless we 
arrange the Si atoms in a ring, like the carbon atoms in benzene, 
we most probably look on the compound as " molecular." 

_ It is difficult to find experimental evidence which bears 
directly on the question ; iierhaps such results as those ob¬ 
tained by Hr. Ramsay and myself on the dynamical and statical 
methods of measuring vaiioiir-pressures may throw some light on 
the matter. We find th.it the two methods give identical results 
with ammonium chloride, nitrogen ireroxide, and acetic acid, 
just as they do with ail stable solids and liquids, but very 
different results wiih all the other dissociating substances 
examined. This appears to indicate some difference in the 
molecular arrangement of the two groups of compounds, but it 
is quite uncertain whether the difference is one between " mole¬ 
cular” and” “ otomic ” compounds, or between compounds 
formed in a very simple manner, sneh as a0,N«O,N—NO„ 
and tiiose in which there is a breaking down of a stable mole- 

cole, at in the oase of chloral hydrate, a.C-C^ -f II.OH = 


1} inch; and at as feet, 14 inch. The hoar was nearly 
horizontal, pointing downwards at an angle of 15°. That 
deposited on the grass, however, was perpendicular, rising with 
n thin stem and having a large funnel shaped head. .Suddenly, 
at 10 a.m. of the 7th (next morning), the whole of the rime 
(still fiozen) fell to the ground, and under the birch-trec of 30 feet 
in height and t8 feet across (sparse of branches, and none for 
10 feet), the fallen rime covered the ground to the depth of rather 
more than 2 inches, and thi?, when melted, yielded 0'5;o of an 
inch of water (or 3j inches of rime to i of water). The rime 
on the grass when carefully collected and melted yielded 0'033 
of an inch. There wa.s a dense mist wliilsl the rime was being 
depositerh 

From this elevation (530 feet) we frequently look over 
dense mists that cover the water of the Bristol Channel and 
sec the hills of Somerset, Devon, Monmouth, and Glamorgan. 
On the igth instant, with a hoar frost, over the Bristol Channel 
was a dense dark mist apparently extending too feet into the 
air. This mist, at 8 30 a m., rapidly changed on its upper 
surface to cirri clouds, and then to transparent vapour, and in 
an hour the whole mist by this process had disappeared. Klse- 
where the sky was cloudless. These mists of the Bristol 
Ch.annel change on their upper surface sometimes to cirro-strati, 
sometimes to cumuli, and twice they have been known to chsnge 
to thunder-clouds during the last two years. The change to 
cirri has only been seen once. E. J. Lowe. 

Shirenewton Hall, near Chepstow, January 22. 


Ccr<yoms alope and ncphele. 

In his review (Naturi', December 27. 1888, p. igj) of my 
work on butterflies now in course of publication (in which 1 re¬ 
ceive a far more generous treatment than T am accustomed to), 
Captin Elwes thinks me illogical in holding to the probable 
specific distinction of Crrcj'ents alope and nepheh, and at the same 
time the specific unity of the Eastern American forms of Cpamris 
pMUdargiolu^, lucta, vudneea, and negUcta ; and suggests as to 
the former that clinialic differences in the regions they re¬ 
spectively occupy may have brought about the distinctions 

On general ground?, it seems in the highest degree prob-able 
that clima'ic differences have had much to do with the origin of 
the different forms in bath cases, be they species formed or form¬ 
ing. But surely Captain Elwei is confusing ihe judgment when 
he fails to moke a distinction between the successive seasonal 
forms of a digoneutic hutterdy, as in the case of Ci' anms and 
de Nicdville’s Indian species to which he alludes, and the syn¬ 
chronous variation of a monngoneatic species, like those (or that) 
of Cenyoms. Samuri. H Si tiDnta, 

Cambridge, U.S.A., January to. 


A10DERN Vl^WS OF ELECTRICITY} 
PAftT IV.— Radiation. 

XIII. 

Possible Accounts of the Faraday and Hall Effects. 


CIjC-CIh' 

1 am^at present engaged in a study of the vapour pressures of 
halogen compounds by both methods, and it if Just possible 
that some further light may be thrown on this qaeftUm by tho 
resofts of the inveftigation. . Svniitv Vou.so. 

Uaioarsity »rtaW, Jwomtf 15. 


Knaarlnble Itiin* and Mt«t. 

Vov have a letter in iiATUfts of January 17 (p. 270), signed 
"Aimie Ley," which induces me to add the followingWe 
had Here on jantiisry 6 an extraordinary rime formed at a tem- 
pe»at«» nttyir^ between aV’S and 95*7 (** waftner oh the 
nsaa than at 4 feet), the aif Mhig almost edhu. This rime 
inosamed in diicknets and Jn length with the height nbowo the 
gtottnd. The length measured of the deposit on a birdh-lree 
at'S fee* was 4'of an inch; at to feet, t htch; at 15 *eet. 


T he account 1 have given of the magnetic rotation of 
the plane of pnlarizatiun has made it depend on 
the phenomenon of hystetSsia, in a way which may be 
thus summarized, The value of /x for increasing mag¬ 
netization is different frqm that for decreasing magnetiza¬ 
tion ; an electric displacement such as occurs m every 
half-swing of a light-vibration is resolvable into two oppo¬ 
site ciremar component^, one of which incrc.ises, wtule 
the other decrease^, any magnetization already existing 
in the direction of tho ray ; the value of ii affects the 
speed of transmission of light; hence the two circulsn: 
components will not proceed at the same pace, and the 
direction of vibration will infinitesimally rotate. The 
same thing f* repeated at every half-swing, the elemental 
rotations being all in the samasense, and so the ultimate 
rotation trf the plane of polarization in transparent bodies 
is accounted for. 

I- ' Coatinued ftan p. 13. 
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The Hall effect observed in conductors follows at once; 
for the rotation of a displacement is equivalent to com¬ 
bining' it with a small perpendicular displacement; and 
it is this perpendicular or transverse E.M.F. exerted by 
a magnetic field which Hall discovered. At the same 
time, there are one or two facts which militate against 
this view of the Hall effect, chief among which is the 
singular behaviour of nickel, which rotates light one way 
«id electric displacement the other way. For some time 
it was possible to hope for a way out of this through the 
usual convenient avenue of “impurity”; but now that 
both experiments have been performed on the same 
idendcal piece of metal, still with opposite results, this 
exit is closed. In this unsettled state, so far as I know, 
the connection between the rotation of light and the Hall 
effect at present stands. 

It may be well here to repeat the caution, appended as 
a footnote to the last article, not to assume that this 
account of the magnetic rotation of light and the Hall effect 
is true. If true, however, it is convenient as linking the 
phenomena on to hysteresis, and the direction of the 
effect in iron is correctly given—namely, a rotation 
against the magnetizing current. 

Prof. Ewing has since pointed out, m a letter to me, 
that, attending more precisely to the instruction of his 
curves, we find the difference in p for positive and nega¬ 
tive magnetizing forces only lasts through a number of 
cycles for the time during which the final state has been 
approached, and does not persist after a steady state has 
been reached. This would make the magnetic rotation 
of light a function of time ; and certain experiments by 
Villari on spinning a glass disk between the poles of 
a magnet, so that fresh and fresh ponions of glass were 
continually exposed to the magnetic field, showed a 
marked falling off in the amount of rotation as soon as 
high speeds were obtained; thus proving, apparently, 
that a certain short time was necessary to set up the 
effect. This experiment, and other modifications of it, 
want repeating, however. 

Prof. Ewing has subsequently expressed a doubt as to 
whether the kinematic resolution of a displacement into 
two equal opposite circular components is, under the 
circumstances, legitimate. 

Prof. Fitzgerald has further pointed out that, although 
when attending to one element only the theory might 
possibly work, yet, as soon as one takes into account the 
whole wave-front, it breaks down ; for all the mam mag¬ 
netic disturbance lies in the wave-front, as is well known, 
and the extra magnetic disturbance which 1 have postu¬ 
lated as a consequence of electrostatic displacement is 
annulled by interference of adjacent elements. 

If 1 were quite sure that there were no vestige of truth 
m the suggestion I have made, I should, of course, with¬ 
draw it; but, as I do not feel perfectly sure either way, I 
leave it m a dilapidated condition for the present. 

Another and apparently distinct account of the mag- 
nrtic rotation can also Iw hinted at, which links the 
phenomenon on to the facts of thermo-electricity. It 
labours under worse disadvantages than the preceding, 
being more hazy. 

Referring back to Nature, vol. xxxvii, p. ii, we find 
that, to explain what is called the “ Thomson effect ” in 
inetals, we were led to suppow a connection between one 
lund of electricity and some kinds of matter more intimate 
than between the other kind of electricity and the same 
matter. Thus, the atoms of iron were said to have a 
better grip of positive electricity than of negative ; white 
craper, on the other hand, had a better grip of negative 
thw of positive. AH nietals could be arranged in one or 
Other of the two classes, with the exception of lead, which 
appears to gnp both equally. It is the same phenomenon 
as was onnnally named by Sir W. Thomson, “ the specific 
Mt of electricity in a substance.” Certain it is that 
vibrating atoms of iron push positive ote^cUy trom the 


more rapid to the less rapid places of vibration—that it, 
from hot to cold—and a whole class of the metals do the 
same ; while another class, like copper, push ft from cold 
to hot. 

Permitting ourselves to picture this effect as a direct 
consequence of the Ohm’s law relation between electricity 
and matter, combined with a special relationship between 
certain kinds of matter and one or other kind of electricity, 
a relationship which can exhibit itself in other w^s also, 
we get a possible though rather hazy notion of a Faraday 
rotation in a magnetic field by supposing that the 
Amperian molecular currents in these substances consist 
not of precisely equal positive and negative currenu, but 
of opposite currents slightly unequal; say, for instance, 
that the density of the positive constituent of the bound 
ether of a substance is slightly different from that of the 
negative constituent, so that on the whole the bound ether 
in a magnetized molecule is slowly rotating one way or 
the other, .at a pace equal to the resultant rotation 
of Its constituents. Suppose that in iron the positive 
Amperian electric current is the weaker of the two, then 
the ether, as a whole, will be rotating with the negative 
current, and accoidingly an ethereal vibration entering 
sticli a medium will begin to screw itself round in a 
direction opposite to that of the magnetizing current. 
Whereas in copper or other such substance it would be 
rotated the other way. 

According to this (admittedly indistinct) view, lead 
ought to show no rotatory effect at all; and of course, 
therefore, no Hall effect either. And the classes into 
which metals are divided by the sign of their Hall effect 
should coincide with the classes into which the sign of 
their Thomson effect throws them. 

Hall finds that, of the metals he examined, iron, cobalt, 
and zinc fall into one class, while gold, silver, tin, copper, 
brass, platinum, nickel, aluminium, and magnesium fall 
into the other. Now, referring to the thermo-electric 
results of Prof. Tait, we find iron, cobalt, platinum, and 
magnesium with .a negative sign to their Thomson-effect- 
coefficient, or with lines in the thermo-electric diagram 
sloping downwards ; while gold, silver, tin, copper, 
aluminium, and zinc slope upwards, or have a positive 
sign to their “ specific heat of electricity.” 

According to this, therefore, the discordant metals are 
zinc, platinum, and magnesium. The proper thing to 
say under these circumstances is that the metals us^ 
in the very different experiments were not pure. They 
certainly were not ; but I do not feel able to con¬ 
scientiously bolster up so inadequate a theory by help 
of this convenient fact. 

In the Philosophical Magasine for May 1885, Mr. Hall 
gives some more measurements, showing that in bismuth 
the effect is enonnous, and in the same direction as in 
copper, whereas in antimony it is also great, and in the 
same direction as m iron. All these things seem to point to 
some thermo-electric connection—whether it be of the sort 
I have vaguely tried to indicate, or some other. 

Other Outstanding Problems, 

Outstanding problems bristle all over the subject, and 
if 1 pick out any for special mention it will only be because 
I Ivappen to have made some experimitets in their direc¬ 
tion myself, or otherwise have had my thoughts directed 
to them, and because they have not been so directly called 
attention to in the body of the articles. 

Referring back to tlie end of Part II., “a current re¬ 
garded as a moving charge,” it is natural to ask, ft this 
motion to be absolute, or relative to the ether oiUy, or 
must it be relative to the indicating magnetometer ? In 
otter words, if a charged body and a magnetic ne«^ «re 
flying through space together, as, for instancO, by reason 
of the orbital motion of the earth, will the needle exp^eiice 
any deflecting couple ? 

It is one of many problems connected with the etibsr 
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and Its motion near gross matter—problems which the 
experiments of Fizeau (showing that a variable part of 
ether was bound with matter and transmitted with it, 
while another consunt portion was free and blew through 
it) began to throw light upon ; aberration problems such 
as have been partially solved by the genius of Stokes; 
proUems connected with the motion of ether near Ktcat 
masses of matter, like those which Michelson is so skil¬ 
fully attacking experimentally : it is among these that we 
must probably relegate the question whether absolute or 
relative motion of electric charges is concerned in the 
production of magnetic field, and what absolute motion 
through the ether precisely means. It is doubtless a 
question capable of being attacked experimentally, but 
tne experiments will be very difficult. I believe that 
Prof. Ayrton has attempted them. 

Referring back to Parts I., II., and III., we find a 
number of questions regarding momentum left unsettled. 

Has an electric current any true momentum mechanically 
discoverable? Now, this question, before it can be 
answered in the negative, will have to be attacked under 
a great number of subdivisions. One may classify them 
thus. Two main heads : (1) When steady, Does a magnet 
behave in the least like a gyrostat ? (2) When variable. 

Is there a slight mechanical kick on starting or stopping a 
current ? With four or more subsidiary heads under each, 
viz. (rt) in metallic conductors; {b) in electrolytes; (c) in I come 
gases; ((f) in dielectrics. 

Suppose the answer turns out negative in inetals, 
it by no means follows that it should be negative in 
electrolytes too. In fact, as matter travels with the 
current in the case of electrolytic conduction, it is hardly 
possible that there is not some momentum, though it may 
be'too small to observe—either a kick of the vessel ar - 
whole at starting and stopping, or a continuous impact 
an electrode receiving a deposit. The present writer has I 
looked for these things, but after gradually eliminating a I 
number of spurious effects the result has been so far I 
negative. In a light quill vessel fixed to the end of a 
torsion arm, the main disturbance was due to variations of 
temperature which gradually introduced a minute air- 
bubble, and by kicking this backwards and forwards 
simulated the effects sought. In the case of the suspended 
electrode, convection currents in the electrolyte, caused by 
extra concentration or the reverse, seem determined to 
mask any possible effect. 

One obvious though very troublesome source of dis¬ 
turbance in all cases is the direct effect of terrestrial 
magnetism on the circuit. To get over this, the writer 
not only made his circuits as nearly as possible of zero 
area, but ^so inclosed them in the iron case of a 
Thomson marine galvanometer, lent for the purpose by 
Dr. Muirhead. 

In gases, the experiment of Mr. Crookes, where a 
stream of particles propels a mill inside a vacuum-tube 
—perhaps even the ancient experiment of the blast from 
a point—shows that momentum is by no means absent 
ftom an electric current through a gas. 

To see if there are any momentum effects accompany¬ 
ing variation of electric displacement in dielectrics, the 
wnter has suspended a mica-disk condenser at the end 
of a torsion arm, and arranged it so that it could be charged 
discharged f« Many spurio'ias effects, but no 

reelly trustworthy ones, were observed. 

tb the writer’s opinion the subject is by no means 
thoroughly explorw, and he only mentions his old. 
attempts as a possible guide to future experimenters. 

Then, again, there is the influence of light on con¬ 
ductivity. Annealed selenium, and perhaps a few other 
things, improve In conductivity enormously when lUu- 
mlnated. The cause of this is unknown at^retent, and 
whea»er it is a general properly of matter, posKSsed 
by metal* and other bodies to a slight degree, Is un- 
dertain; for the experiments of ^mstein with an 


affirmative result for the case of metals have bera 
seriously criticized. 

Even though metals show no effect, yet electrolytes 
might possibly do so, but the effect, if any, is small; and 
It is particularly difficult in their case to distinguish any 
direct radiation effect from the similar effect of mere 
absorbed radiation or heat. 

The writer has found that a glass test-tube kept 
immersed in boiling water conducts distinctly better 
when the blinds of a room are raised than when they 
are lowered, though nothing but diffuse daylight falls upon 
it. But as the effect could have been produced by a rise 
in temperature of about the tenth of a degree, and as the 
absorption of diffuse daylight is competent to produce a 
rise of temperature as great as this in the glass of a 
thermometer-bulb even though immersed in boiling water, 
he feels constrained to regard the result, though very 
clear and distinct, as after all a negative one, and has 
accordingly not published It. 

A few months ago I should have put in a prominent 
position among outstanding problems the production of 
electric radiation of moderate wave-length, and the per- 


electric radiation of moderate wave-icngin, ana ine per¬ 
formance with this radiation of all the ordinary optical 
experiments—reflection, refraction, interference, diffrac¬ 
tion, polarization, magnetic rotation, and the like. But a 
great part of this has now been done, and so these things 
come to be now mentioned under a different heading. 

Conclusion. 

“ Conclusion” is an absurd word to write at the present 
time, when the whole subject is astir with life, and when 
every month seems to bring out some fresh aspect, to 
develop more clearly some already glimpsed truth. The 
only proper conclusion to a book dealing with electricity 
at the present time is to herald the advent of the very 
latest discoveries, and to prepare the minds of reader* 
for more. 

Referring back to Part IV., voL xxxviii. p. 418, we spoke 
confidently of a radiation being excited by electric oscilla¬ 
tions, a radiation which travelled at the same rate as 
light, which is reflected and refracted according to the 
same laws, and which, in fact, is identical with the radia¬ 
tion able to affect our retina, except in the one matter of 
wave-length. Such a radiation has now been definitely 
obtained and examined by Dr. Hertz, of Karlsruhe, and 
in the last month of last year, Prof, von Helmholtz com¬ 
municated to the Physical Society of Berlin an account 
of Dr. Hertz’s latest researches. The step in advance 
which has enabled Dr. Heru to do easily that which 
others have long wished to do, has been the invention of 
a suitable receiver. Light when it falls on a conductor 
excites first electric currents and then heat. The 
secondary minute effect was what we had thought of 
looking for, but Dr. Hertt has boldly taken the bull by 
the horns, looked for the direct electric effect, and found 
it manifesting itself in the beautifully simple form of 
microscopic sparks. 

He takes a brass cylinder, some inch or two in 
diameter, and a foot or so long, divided into two halves 
with a small sparking interval between, and by connectiM 
the halves to the terminals of a small coil, every spark of 
'the coil causes the charge in the cylinder to surge to and 
fro about five hundred million times a second, and 
disturb the ether in a manner precisely equivalent to a 
diverging beam of plane-polarized light with waves about 
twice the length of the cylinder. , , 

The radiation, so emitted, can be reflected by piano 
conducting .Surfaces, and it can be concentrated by 
metalUC parabolic mirrors; the mirror ordmanly us^ 
being n laito parabolic cylinder of sheet zinc, with the 
eflectric oscillator situate along its focal line. By 
meanr the effect of the. wave-could be frit at a foir 
dlrtance, the receiver consisting of a synchronized con¬ 
ductor wkh a microscopic spark-gap, across which the 
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secondmry induced sparks were wat. hed for. By using a 
second mirror like the first to catch the parallel rays and 
reconverge them to a focus, the effect could be appreciated 
at a distance of ao yards. If the receiving mirror were 
rotated through a right angle, it lost its converging power 
on this particular light 

Apertures in a series of interposed screens proved that 
the radiations traveUed in straight lines (roughly speaking, 
of course). 

A gridiron of metallic wires is transparent to the 
waves when arranged with the length perpendicular to 
the electric oscillations, but it reflects them when rotated 
through a right angle, so that the oscillations take place 
along the conducting wires ; thus representing a kind of 
analyzer proving the existence of polarized light. The 
receiver itself acted as analyzer, however, for if rotated 
much it failed to feel the disturbance. 

Conducting sheets, even thm ones, were very opaque to 
the electrical radiation; but non-conducting obstacles, 
even such as dry wood, interrupt it very little, and Dr. 
Heru remarks, “not without wonder,’’ that the door 
separating the room containing the source of radiation 
from that containing the detecting receiver might be 
shut without intercepting the communication. The 
secoadary sparks were still observed. 

But the most crucial test yet applied is that of refrac¬ 
tion. A great prism of pilch was made, its faces more 
than a yard square, and its refracting angle about 30°. 
This being interposed in the path nl the electric rays, 
they were lost to the receiver until it was shifted con¬ 
siderably. Adjusting it till its sparks were again at a 
maximum, it was found that the rays had been bent 
Iw the prtch prism, when set symmetrically, some 22' out 
of their eriranal course, and hence that the pitch had an 
index of refraction for these a-foot waves about 17. 

These 3R great experiments. As 1 write, they are but 
a month old, and they are manifestly only a beginning. 
They are very simple: 1 have repeated some m them 
already. They seem hlcr)>' to settle many doubtful points. 
There hat been a leng-standing controversy m optics, 
nearly as eld as the oestury, as to whether the direction 
of the vsbeations wiu in, or was perpendicular to, the plane 
ot pelsTifsriiim; in other words, whether it was the 
elmitioity or the density of the ether which varied m 
dense me^; or, in JttexweH’s theory, whether it was 
the eieotro-magnetic or the electrostatic disturbance that 
coincided with that plane. This point has indeed by the 
exavtnn of ewtraordinary power been almost settled 
ahead), theough theconsidimuon of common opticalex- 
perimems i but now th^ we are able electrically to pro- 
diioe radiation with a faU knowledge of what we are 
doing, of its directions id vihratien and ail about it, the 
ootafivte eolation of tUs and af many another recondite 
optioai preUem may be expected during the nest decade 
to drop simply and eerily law our hands. 

WiO have now a real undulatory theory of light, no 
longer bated on analogy with sound, and its inception and 
^arfy development are among the most tremendous of the 
—J.Z-^ j|y. half of the nineteenth 


In tilths, Mascwril stated hit theory ef light. Before the 
deee af idM it is utterly aad completely verified. Its full 
dascl of a sinif is only a quMtian of time, and labour, and 
skill, ItK iidielc domaia of Optics is now annexed to 
Electricity, wriicii has tboi bacomean imperial science. 

OLrvKaiJ. LoiiOE. 


A JAMAfCA miFT-FRUrr. 


I » I 

■* vaspslta 


made a cBMac ri ati of drift-seeds aad seed- 


Kfdikte Harbour, Jamaka, called__ _ __ 

eeot 10 JCew, and it was utilM by Mr. 


Hemsley in the appendix to the “ Botany of the Challenger 
Expedition,” vol. i. pp. 277-'!,o^ when discussing the 
oceanic dispersal of plants. In the collection there was- 
a fruit 1 had not seen before, and which was equally new 
to Mr. Hemsley and the other officers at Kew, TTiere 
were several specimens of this fruit obtained, and these 
were afterwards placed in the Kew Museums amongst 
other drift-fruit, to wait until sufficient material was- 
forthcoming to lead to their identification. 

The general character of the drift-fruits collected at 
Jamaica points to the conclusion that they were brought 
by the Gulf Stream current from the mouths of me 
.Amazon and Orinoco. Jamaica lies directly in this 
current, and for a long period fruits unknown in the 
island Itself have been collected on its sliores. The most 
striking of these is the fiuit of Manicaria saccifera, a 
palm confined to Trinidad and the mainland of South 
America. Sloane (“ N.-iUiral History of Jamaica,” vol. ii* 
p. 186) noticed this fruit more than two hundred years. 




Qipee frints 


.m the shores of tbit island, and it is one « ; 
thrown (also) on the north-west tslaods of isw 
the currents and seas.” None of these frwts a 
have genninated wi Jaiuaka, for the paim, wfasca » a 
naost striking ebject, with entine leaves, coiild »ot fisU to 
be notKed if it eristtd there. The fruits ase Ica^v* at 
Jamaica as utHtetMUiuU, while at fhisheriw *fcsf 
caUed Other Sowh Amtribn fcriiCS felld 

drifted at Janiaica were Cnreifiagmametteia, DSnmeMuneAen 
n^a,x^ A*ir»carymni^. Tte tH^Ktite d( idr'ibfrditt, 
although hy no means a new subject, wane wbWh ha* 
not received ibe attentiaa it deserves. the 

Botany of the UmlUnger,” the 
played hy the sea m the dieperrion of jMsuOs hM *•*!> 
more fully recognised. Mr. Hemsky hM^ #v«a » 
^ results, u which many hri WWtlBg <hct» 
have been brought to Ugbt, aad don^cM ob^iW l*» 

SSe^SonT** **** 
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But to return to the unknown drift-fruit. It is seldom 
thatspwiraens remain at Kew for a long period without 
sometmng occurring to call nttention to them. It was so 
in this instance. In November 1887, Mis. Hubbard sent 
Prof. Oliver a drrft-fruit from the coast of Devonshire 
whieh was found to be exactly identical with the fruits 
collected at Jamaica. The specimen had the same 
water-worn appearance, and there was tittle doubt that it 
'bad travellea across the Atlantic in the drift of the 
Gulf stream. 

. This fruit, a representation of which is given opposite, 
possesses such distinctive characters that it can easily be 
TOeognired. It is evidently a drupaceous fruit, but the 
fibrous or fleshy outer layer (the sarcocarp) has either de- 
•cayod or been worn away while drifting. What is now left 
is iJie woody indehiscent puttmen or pericarp, externally 
marked by a mammillated surface corresponding,as shown 
tn sections, with numerous cavities or resin cysts esnsting 
in its walls. The fruit is normally five-celled, but two of 
these are’suppressed, and only three remain. The seeds, 
at shown in Fig. 3, are solitary, and they possess abundant 
albumen. Fhe presence of resin-cysts is a character of 
some value in seeking for the order or genus to which 
such a fruit could belong. In the Kew Museums, there 
are some fruits collect^ by G. Mann, on the Gaboon 
River, West Africa, which afford a clue. These are the 
fruits of Aubrya gahoHeHsis, Baill, belonging to the natural 
•order Humiriacete (Oliver, “ Flora Trop. Afr.," vol. i. p. 
-375). They are smaller than the Jamaica drift-fruit, and 
are covered with a brown, fibrous or leathery epicarp 
3 millimetres in thickness. The bony endocarp is, how¬ 
ever, sitnilarly developed and plentifully furnished with 
resin-cysts. The resemblance altogether is very close. 
The natural order Httmiriaa'a' is a very small one, and 
eonsists of genera entirely confined to Brazil and Guiana, 
with the sxemtion of the single African genus already 
imstioned. Theee can be little doubt that the drift-fruit 
it derived from trepical America, and not from Africa. 
The American g ei icr a of Humiriacete are l^antaMea, 
Hum i n a, and SaeaglotUs (‘* Gen. Plant.,’' vol. i. p. 347). 
It a net t» give all the detads, but I may say 

at once that Prof. Oliver is of opiiuen,and in this 1 agree, 
that tiK ^ifr-fruit will doubileis be found to belong to a 
spedes of /dsssfrdz, and posstUy to H. atUeatmfera, Benth. 
(Hoek., Ktw Jatem., voL v. (1853), p. roa). 

TWe species » said by Aublet (who figures the leaves 
and lie wa r s only in “ Plant. Guian.,” p. 564, t. 235) to 
mm in all the forests of French Guiana, where it is 
tawwn, frean the colour of the wood, as iois rouge. 
StEange ta say, the fruit of apparently so common a plant 
is onknaera in Europaun herbaria. Urban, who described 
it, with aigutc, in ** Flora BrasUiensis ” (vol. xii. p. 439, 
t.9»), had not seen a mature fruit. The specific name is 
frana thefoct that the bark, when wounded, >ields 
a rnfaUsh bateamic juice, pMsessing an odour like tfau of 
etotmx, and which after a time becomes hard and brittle. 
It ia then waed as a perftiOK. An oiatment is also prepared 
from it. 

Fortbe fmsent, ihe iia dwt, ws moat leave the q|uasCion 
^en as nyards the exact determination ef this drift-fruit. 
There can be little doubt that it brionga to the genus 
Hmmiria. bint until we ebtain fruits of H. Mtumifera we 
am iinahin t« say wbathcr it is that species or not. 

D. Mokris. I 

B.&--Siac» the ahewe was in type, I have gathered j 
inflssnmtian which coaaideratdy increases the iotetest j 
owMiert e d wfafa th& frtnt It ia mt figured and described 
<ac a drifit-hnuej by Clarios to bis “Exoticoruni libri 
chwwM,” iifa. 3, ca^ sp. This wmlt bears the, date ef 
The de^ifition adds nothing as to the brigia of 
the fruit, except that it was received from Jacob Plateau. 
The figure given by Clusiut, with the description, is se» 
produced by J. Bauhin, nearly eighty years afterwards, in 


“ Hiatoria Plantarum” (1680), tom. 1., lib. 3, cap. cxi.. 
Fig. I. There is another figiue, still from a water-worn 
and drifted specimen, given in “ Petiveri Op^a,” tab. 
Ixxi., Fig. 5 (r764), with 3ic information that “ it is a hard 
oval fruit with seed-holes [resin-cysts] round its surface. 
Cat. 605. Found on the shore of Jamaica." Finally, 
Mr. E. G. Baker, F.L.S., to whom 1 am indebted for 
the references to Bauhin and Petiver, has recognised 
the fruit in the Sioane Collection at the British Museum 
(Natural History), labelled “ Na 1656." We are still, 
however, without information as to the origin of the 
fruit or the plant bearing it. D. M. 


HAZE. 

I HAVE for some time given in my lectures an ex 
planation of the common summer haze which 
appears to me to be very probable. 1 do not know 
whether it is new, but it has not been referred to in the 
discussion raised by Prof. Tyndall’s letter on Alpine 
haze. Some time since I mentioned it to Prof. Lodge, 
and at his suggestion I send it to you, though its extension 
to other kinds of haze is somewhat speculative. 

It is that haze is often due to local convection cur¬ 
rents in the air, which render it optically heterogeneous. 
The light received from any object is, therefore, more 
or less irregularly refracted, and, through the motion 
of the currents, its path is continually varying. The out¬ 
line of the object, instead of appearing fixed, has a tremu¬ 
lous motion, and so becomes ill-defined. At the same 
time, reflection occurs where there is refraction at the 
surfaces of separation of heterogeneous porrions. Much 
of the light which, m a homogeneous medium, would 
come straight from the object, is thus lust for direct 
viaien, and the contrast between neighbouring ob^ta is 
lessen^. The reflected light ia diffused as a geaeml 
glare. The combination of the quivering of outline, and 
die loss of direct light, with the superposition of the 
reflected light as a diffused glare, gives the appeaauice 
we call haze. 

This explanation appears to me to accord weU with 
the obvious facts of summer haze^tbebaae which ia aeen 
in the middle of a bou cloudless, summer day. The 
lower layers of air, being heated by contact with the 
earth, rise in temperature till equilibrium is no longer 
possible, and convection begins, streams of the haatad 
air rising, and streams of coldar air lafiiag to taka Its 
place. The variation of temperature and density gives 
optical heterogeneity. The existence of these stieaau is 
sometimes shown by the quivering of dlstaat objecu, 
looked at through the air close to the ground, but a tele¬ 
scope will often show the quivering of outlwe at higher 
levels, and when quite iavisiMe to the naked eye. Ac¬ 
companying this refraction, refleciion must occur. We 
have a direct proof of its occurrence m the fact that the 
glare is greatest under the sun, whore reflection occun at 
angles approaching grazing incidence, for which it is a 
maximum ; while it is least oppu^ the sun, where re¬ 
flection occurs at angles approaching normal incidence, 
fcr which It is a minimuia. The opening lines of the 
“ Encursion’’ perfectly describe tbs teiultuig appear- 
•ace:-- 

" ’Twas summer, and the sun had mounted highi 
Southward the landscape indistiaclty glared 
Through a pale steam ; but aU the northern downs, 

In dssrest air ascendhg, showed fiw off 
A snriace dappled o’er with idiadows fltmg 
From brooding doudf." 

Dtwrag tin night the lower strau becoase caUer tibrn 
.the upper oiiu, and the stmospberc ptsees mta a 
stale ®f stable -equilibriam. We should thcrcfrice expect 
that, if the foregoing explanation is true, there would be 
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complete absence of haze, and it it well known that the 
air IS peculiarly clear in early morning, when we get 
above the fog-level. 

According to this account of heat haze, it stands in 
sharp contrast to fog, of which it is so often supposed to 
be a relative in reduced circumstences. While the one 
requires convection, the other usually occurs when the 
air is in stable equilibrium, the lowest strata being the 
coldest. In the tog, for example, which so frequently 
heralds or accompanies the break-up of a frost, the lower 
strata are still cold, while above the wind has chan|^, 
and the air comes up warm and vapour-laden. The 
vapour diffuses downwards into the lower, cold strata, 
and is there condensed, and it is possible that the more 
rapid diffusion of water vapour has something to do with 
the continuance of the fog, for it would diffuse down¬ 
wards more rapidly than the rest of the air with which 
it has come. 

There are other cases of haze which may, perhaps, be 
explicable by optical heterogeneity. In the di^ east winds 
of spring we frequently have a haze when the air is far from 
saturation-point, and the clouds, if they exist, are at a 
high level. It appears possible that this haze is due to 
small convection currents of the cold air from above, the 
temperature falling too rapidly from below upwards for 
equilibrium. 

Sometimes the heterogeneity may be due to water 
vapour. After rain, when the ground is still wet, the 
drying of exposed surfaces often shows that the air is not 
saturated, yet there is a haze or mist which is supposed 
to be thin fog, i>. water-dust Evaporation must be going 
on, and the air must certainly be unequally charged with 
vapour. With this inequality there must also be convec¬ 
tion. I have never been able to detect, with certainty, 
quivering of outline either in this case or in the previous 
one of the east wind haze, though I have sometimes 
suspected its existence. Possibly someone who has 
used a high-power telescope for terrestrial objects might 
be able to give information on this point. But it is to be 
noted that the differences of density in both these cases 
are much smaller than in the case of summer haze, and 
the currents should therefore be on a smaller scale. 

It seems worthy of inquiry whether the haze observed 
under cumulus clouds, referred to by the Rev. W. Clement 
Ley, may not also bo due to water-vapour heterogeneity. 
The cumulus cloud indicates the existence of a large body 
of vapour-laden air extending no doubt below, as well as 
above, the condensation level. As this mass sweeps along, 
the lower part of it is retarded by the earth and by the 
lower strata, and more or less disturbance and mixture 
with the surrounding air will occur. There will therefore 
be heteiweneity. 1 do not know whether this would be 
at all sufficient to account for the haze observed, but the 
suggestion seems worth considering. 

J. H. POYNTING. 


r//£ EARTHQUAKE AT EDINBURGH. 

'^HOUGH no earthquake of great destructive energy 
has passed across the area of the British Islands 
within historic times, the number of actual shocks which 
have been experienced and recorded amounts now to 
many hundreds. Scotland, being more generally moun¬ 
tainous than the other divisions of the United Kingdom, 
has hitherto enjoyed by far the largest share of these 
manifestations of terrestrial disturbance. Hardly a year 
passes without adding to the list. The latest addition is 
that which startled the inhabitants of Edinburgh, on 
Friday morning, the i8th instant, a few minutes before 
7 o'clock, when a large l»rt' of the population was still in 
bed. It agreed in general character with the usual type 


of Scottiidi earthquakes, and might indeed be taken as 
an illustrative example of them—not strong enos^ to 
do damage to prepay or life, but yet quite suffiaently 
marked to arrest attention and to exhibit some of the 
more prominent features of seismic movements. 

The earthquakes that visit Scotland so frequently are 
always linguWly local in character. Now and then a 
more vigorous shaking may be felt across the breadth 
of the Highlands, but as a rule the tremor is confined to 
a comparatively circumscribed district. Again, not only 
are they local, but there is usually some centre or median 
belt of ground where the effects have been more distinctly 
perceptible than elsewhere. Some districts are specially 
liable to them. Thus, the tract around Comrie, in the 
south of Perthshire, has long been noted for the frequency 
of Its earthquakes. Another area often similarly affected 
embraces the West Highlands up to Inverness. It is 
worthy of remark that this latter remon was consider¬ 
ably disturbed by a series of shocks almost exactly 
a year before, viz. on February 2, 1888. If we look 
at the geological structure of these earthquake districts, 
we observe that they are traversed by some of the most 
important lines of fissure by which the crust of the earth 
within the area of Britain has been .disrupted. Comrie 
stands on the line of a powerful fault which runs across 
Scotland from sea to sea, and which, by bringing the 
softer and less prominent sandstones of the low country 
against the harder and more precipitous schists of the 
hills, has been in some measure the origin of the line 
between the Lowlands and Highlands, and thus of the 
limitation of the Saxon and the Gael. Again, m the West 
Highlands, a profound dislocation has defined the line of 
the Great Glen from Inverness to the Linnhe Loch. The 
relation of the chief earthquake centres to these ancient 
lines of fracture in the terrestrial crust can hardly be 
accidental. The actual shock that starts the seismic 
wave is probably in these areas to be traced to some 
slipping of the rocks along these lines of rupture. Though 
the faults are of great geological antiquity, they doubtless 
remain lines of weakness, along which any changes due 
to the secular cooling and contraction of our planet may 
be expected to show themselves. 

The area shaken by the earthquake of Friday, January 
18, is not one which has been much subject to experiences 
of this kind, though a few shucks are spoken of as having 
been fell there in the past. But its geological structure 
shows how well fitted it is to become a theatre of dis¬ 
turbance of the usual feeble .Scottish type. It extends 
from the edge of the Firth of Forth southwards into the 
interior across the site of Edinburgh, and thence along 
the chain of heights known as the Pcntland Hills. These 
hills consist mainly of volcanic rocks belonging to the 
period of the Lower Old Red Sandstone. The beds of 
lava and sheets of tuff increase in thickness towards the 
north east, until in the Braid Hills, which lie immediately 
along the southern outskirts of Edinburgh, they are re- 

C laced by the materials that fill up what seems to have 
een the chief vent from which they were dischaiged. 
These volcanic eruptions had long ceased when the Car¬ 
boniferous rocks of the district Mgan' to be laid down 
upon their upturned and worn edges. During a prolonged 
p«iod of deposition and depression they gradually sank 
and were buried under some thousand* of feet of sedi¬ 
mentary strata. In later times the area Was disrupted by 
a group of long parallel fractures running in a general 
north-east and south-west line. Vast denudation likewise 
took place. By degrees the deep cover of Carboniferous 
strata was worn away from the lops of the volcanic ridges 
which now once more appear at the surface as the chain 
of the Pentland Hills. Thus the site of the earthquake 
coincides with an ancient volcanic centre and edth a 
belt of country which has been dislocated by lines of 
fault. 
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The area within which this earthquake was most j>tr- 
c^ble is tolerably well defined by that of the geological 
features here described. It is rudely elliptical in shape, 
about fifteen or twenty miles along the longer, and from 
five to seven across the shorter axis. Outside these 
limits, the shock, though in some places distinctly felt, 
seems to have rapidly lost force, so that at Linlithgow, 
about ten miles away, it was hardly perceptible. The 
efiects by which the passage of the seismic wave made 
itself sensible were or the usual kind. For the most part 
all that was noticed was a tremor or quivering movement 
of the ground or houses, accompanied with the rattling of 
any loose objects. I was myself awake, and about to rise, 
when I was aware of a peculiar grinding noise and the 
jangling of all the crockery and glasses on the wash-hand- 
stand. It seemed as if some heavy load had been dis¬ 
charged from a waggon on the ground immediately outside 
the house. But as the position of the house on the out¬ 
skirts of the southern suburbs of the city made this 
impossible, 1 was at a loss to conjecture the cause of the 
disturbance. I thought of an earthquake, but found that 
no other inmate of the house had noticed anything peculiar. 
In the course of the d^, however, accounts came ftomall 
parts of the district affected, which put the real nature of 
the event beyond any doubt The undulation of the ground 
was experienced by many observers, and the general 
impression was that the wave moved from west to east, 
or from south-west to north-east. Some who were not 
yet astir felt first one end of the bed and then the other 
depressed and raised. To others who were already on foot 
the ground seemed to sink away from their feet and to 
rise upward again. Chairs appeared to slideforward and 
backward. Pictures, lamps, and other hanging objects 
were set swinging. In one recorded case, an eight-day 
clock, which had been standing at the time, and of which 
the pendulum swings in an east and west line, was made 
to go. On the other hand, the parish clock of Currie was 
stopped at the moment of shock. One boy is said to 
have been pitched out of bed, and was found immediately 
afterwards with a hammer in his hand ready to attack 
someone whom he supposed to be concealed under the 
bed. Numbers of witnesses spoke of the feeling of giddi¬ 
ness or nausea that so frequently accompanies earth- 
movements. Dogs barked or howled to mark their 
sympathy in the general alarm. No damage of any kind, 
however, seems to have been done, unless under that 
name be included the dislodgment of a portion of the 
plaster from the ceiling of a church at Portobello. 

The most violent motion appears to have been felt 
along the north-west base of the Pentland Hills and thence 
in a north-easterly direction through the northern parts of 
Edinburglt There can be little doubt that the source of 
the shock lay somewhere along the line of these hills. 
We may plausibly connect it with the failure of support, 
and consequent fall, of some part of the rocks along one 
of the main lines of fault that define the chain of the 
Pentlands. 

The greater frequency of earthquakes in the winter 
half of the year has often been remarked upon. It is 
certainly during that season that they most generally occur 
in Scotland. With regard to the shock of last week, we 
find that a strong gale had been blowing for some time, 
and that the barometer had fallen. four-tenths of an 
inch between Thursday and Friday. The position of the 
moon, according to some seismologists, conduces to the 
determination of those disturbances of the terrestrial crust 
that give rise to earthquakes. With regard to the dis¬ 
turbance of the i8th instant it is noticeable that full 
moon happened the previous morning, when there was a I 
lunar eclipse. It is about the time of new moon and the 
first quarter that the chief earthquake-maxima^ie said to 
take place. 


DECOMPOSITION OF NICKEL AND COBALT. 
^HEMISTS have recently heard with great interest that Dr. 

Krusi, of Munich, a well known and trusted worker, has 
succeeded in “ decomposing ” nickel and cobalt. Judging from 
the accounts which thus far have reabhed us, it would appear 
that his discovery consists in finding that cobalt and nickel 
contain about 3 per cent, of a new element which is common to 
both as ordinarily prepared. By the removal of this hitherto 
unrecognized “ impurity," the properties of the cobalt and 
nickel salts are slightly modified as to colour, &c. It is to be 
expected that the discovery will serve to explain the discrepan¬ 
cies which are to be noted among the various determiuationa 
of the atomic weight of nickel and cobalt. We give the 
following details from a short note upon the subject in the 
Chtmiktr Zeitung of January :— 

Dr. Kruu, in conjunction with Herr Schmidt, read a 
paper at the meeting of the Munich Chemical Society of 
January ii, upon the results of their attempted redeterminatiou 
of the atomic weights of these two metals. Clemens Zimmer- 
mann, as the outcome of a determination made some years 
ago, found the atomic weight of cobalt 5874, and that of nickel 
58*56. The method followed by Kriiss and Schmidt was a 
revival of the older process of Winkler, and consisted in deter¬ 
mining the relative equivalents of gold and nickel, and of gold and 
cobalt. Such a method ought now to be very much more trust¬ 
worthy, on account of the recent exceptionally accurate determin¬ 
ations of the atomic weight of gold made simultaneously by Dr. 
Kruss himself, and by Prof. Thorpe and Mr. Laurie in this 
country. The process simply consisted in precipitating the gold 
from a neutral solution of gold chloride or sodium gold chloride 
by weighed quantities of metallic nickel or cobalt, chlorides of 
the two latter metals passing into solution, I'he results, how¬ 
ever, were not what were expected, and diflered among them¬ 
selves to a remarkable extent. It was found impossible to 
precipitate the equivalent in gold of the nickel or cobalt 
employed, owing to the inverse effects of polatization, small 
quantities of metallic niekel or cobalt being reprecipitated, and 
thus mixed with the finely divided gold. In order to determine the 
amount of metal which had been dissolved, the precipitate was 
weighed, dissolved in aqua regia, and the gold reprecipitated by 
sulphuroas acid. The weight of gold thus obtained, deducted 
from the weight of the whole precipitate, of course gave that of 
the admixed nickel or cobalt. Even after making this correction, 
the method afforded such surprisingly untrustworthy values that it 
beoi^me necessary to seek for the disturbing cause. On washing 
the reprecipitated gold, it was noticed that the red colour of the 
filtrate due to chloride of cobalt gradually paled, and eventually 
took a greenish tint. On evaporating a quantity to dryness and ig¬ 
niting in a platinum dish, the small residue obtained was fouiid to 
dissolve in warm concentrated hydrochloric ^d forming a beauti¬ 
ful green solution. On cooling, the liquid again became almost 
colourless, and gave a white precipitate of hydrate on addition 
of ammonia, which on ignition gave a white oxide; and a brownish- 
black precipitate of sulphide with ammonium sulphide. A 
number of other reactions also show that the compounds of this 
metal, which was itself obtained as a black powder | ^y duction 
of the oxide with charcoal, are not to be identified^PPl those ol 
any known element. The most interestfnf fact, hmSwtr, is that 
the wariunigt from the gold obtained in the nickel determination* 
gave precisely the same indications ; the same residue on ignition, 
a green solution on treatment with warm hydrocliloric acid, 
and the same hydrate and oxide. Several other methods 
were alto^cscribed in the memoir, which we hope shortly to see 
puUUhedj’by Which this same common ingredient could be ex¬ 
tracted fr^ both nickel and cobak. It is very interesting that 
Dr!' Xtilsi 'has also obta^ped a green doable chloride of the 
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new metal and red cobalt chloride, which poieesKh all the pro¬ 
perties of green nickel chloride, which has thus been decomposed . 
inio a red and a colourless salt. 


NOTES. 

The Kojal Stjciely has recently entirely recast the regulations 
-under which the Government fend of ;f4CXio for the promotion 
of scientific research is administered. 

Mr. Common’s 5-foot telescope is now completed, and photo¬ 
graphs of the moon and nebulie have already been taken to test 
the figure of the silver-on-gloss speculum. We hear the results 
are quite satisfactory. Congress is to be asked to vote 250,000 
-dollars for the purchase of a refractor of the same dimensions for 
the Washington Observatory. 

Mr. Isaac Roberts, working on the lines laid down by Mr. 
Common, has recently, by exposures of over four hours, obtained 
most important additions to our knowledge of the ncbul.c of 
Orion, Andromeda, and the Pleiades. 

Wr beHeye that the Royal Astronomical Society has this year 
awankd iti medal to M. Loewy, of the Parts Observatory. 

ProM. Corfihld has been elected an Honorary Member, 
and Dr. Louis Parkes n Foreign Associate, of the .Societe 
Franyaise d’Hygiene, 

Last week’s number of the EleiltUiau contains a notice of 
the -work of Sir Willmm Thomson, accompanied by an admir¬ 
able steel engraving. 

The new Laliaratory at the Normal Scliool of Science, built 
for the accominadetioa of the students in the practical courses . 
in phyaies and astronomical physics, is now finished. It | 
accommodates about eighty itudents. 

Th* Medals and Funds to be given at the anniversary 
tneetmg of the Geological Society on February 15 have been 
awarded by the Council as follows.- the Wollaston Medal to 
Prof. T. G. Boimey, D.Sc., F R.S. ; the Murchlaon Medal to 
Prof. James Geikie, F.R.S. ; the Lyell Medal to Prof. W. 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R S.; and the Kigsby Medal to Mr. J. J. Hams 
Teall ; the balance of the Wollaston Fund to Mr. A. Smith 
Woodward, of the British Museum ; that of the Murchison 
Fund to Mr. Grenville A. J. Cole, of the Science Schools, 
ironth Kensingtan ; and that of the Lyell Fund to M. L. Dollo, 
of the Royal Museum at Bntisels. 

At the lost meeting of the Miniralogical Society, there was 
dascribed a new mineral species, an oxychloride of lead, to 
which the name of " daviesile ” was assigned. Thismmeml was 
found as very minute crystals in a specimen from Sierra Gorda 
in Bdlivia. The crystals are very rich in faces, and belong to 
theortbo-rhambic system ; their parametral ratios are aIr: > = 

I'>594 : 1 I o'CotS ■, they are elongated io the direction of the 
uecUcal aau, parallel to vshich there are faces of the prism (no) 
and the-piaacoid (100), and they are terminated sametimes by a 
aimpie basal plane (ooi), wmetimes by the domea (on), (031), 
(loi). (301), (501), and the pyramids (211), (121), (221), (521). 
The optic axes aw visible when the basal plane is normal to the 
naif of the conyci)[^t poUriatd light. 

Thb ScioMifie Pepartmaiit of the Scotch Fishery Board, in 
view of the approach^ great spawning period of the marine 
iigad-llahei, have begoa a aeries of lystematic iav caligatioBs at 
name of the more ioapertaot fobing-grounda lyiag off the coat 
oeast of Scotland. Fiosi a report pteseated to the Fishery 
Board by Prof. Ewart, it appean that eoe of the Board's 
MtutsUista (Mr. T. Scott) has reeently made tome iateieating 
observations on boaid the large steam-trawler Sndkisk, of 
Montrose, as to the spawning of the plaice {Plturoneetes 


platcssa) at Smith Bonk, a well-known ground in 20 fathams of 
water, lying off the Caithness coast, where operations were 
carried on far several days. A great variety of fish were obtsdned ; 
bat, except a few gurnards, only the plaice, which were present 
in great numbers, were spawning Specimens both quite ripe 
and partly spent were captured by the trawl, while the tow-net 
revealed the presence of countless multitudes of floating eggs on 
the surface—in all stages of development—os many as lo,o03 
being obtained in one hatiL These were shown to be almost 
entirely the ova of plaice, the remainder lieing the ova of the 
gurnard. Such an opportunity of witnessing the spawning of a 
shoil of flatfish on so gigantic a scale, and of proving so clearly 
the relationship between the spawning fiih and the pelagic ova, 
doe I not often occur. -q 

A Buianical Station was established early last year at 
St. Luda on the most unpretentious footing. A Committee 
appointed to supervise the work of the Curator, Mr. John Gray, 
reports that, “ considering the difltculiies incidental to the start¬ 
ing of such an undertaking, the peculiar nature of the ground, 
and the limited funds available for the purpose, the work thus 
accomplished is satisfactory.” The Committee says that the 
most encouraging feature of Mr. Gray’s report is the general appre¬ 
ciation shown by the agriculturists of the district in the success uf 
the Station, as shown by tlieir increasing disposition to seek advice 
from the Curator, and to try and olitain seeds from him. Already 
the demand for cocoa, coffee, and nutmeg plants is so gieat that 
additional land will have to be ecquiretl for the extension of the 

Lorii Wouislsy, who ia not often caught tripping in making 
hasty statements, writes as follows in the current number of the 
The battles of the future will be very 
different from even those of 187a . . . Oae remarkable change will 
be the absence of nearly all that terrific noise which the dis¬ 
charge of five or six hundred field guns, end the roar of musketry 
caused in all great banlea. . . . The sound of cannon will be slight, 
and will no longer indicate to distant troops where their com¬ 
rades are engaged, or the point on which they should conacquoitly 
march. Our sentries and advanced posts can no longer alarm 
the main body upon the approach of the enemy by the discharge 
of their riflet. The camp or bivouac will ao longer beditturbed 
at night by the iplutlering fire of pieqaets in contact witli the 
enemy. Different arrangements for giving the alarm upon the 
approach of hostile columns will have to be resorted to. The 
main column on the march cannot in future be warned, by the 
►hots of flanking parties, of the enemy's proximity, and a battle 
might possibly be raging within a few miles of it without that 
fact becoming at once apparent.'' Will some competent member 
of the " Scientific Corps ” kindly eaploin, or ace thqr all ia 
civil employ? 

We make the following extract from a letter add res s ed by 
Mr. A. W. Tuer to a contemporary "The melodious hum 
of skating was perhaps never heard to greater advantage than 
through the criap air of n bitterly cold morning little more than 
a fortnigiit ago—the hat Sunday in. the yeer. Almait m toon 
os Kenaington CacdeiM were entered, one beoiaae onnasiMS od 
a eleariy-deffaed mniical sound commg Ao^ the dheectfoa of the 
Rnuad Pend—G as nearly ai I eontd but esnweted to 

G iherp, when, half an honr later, I got to a phmo. I had 
wUied to compare the notet—prohahly lower—^v«n forth by 
other and larger iheets of ice, but prociaatinalion stiwngled on 
opportunity which perhaps others wU take when it tgaia 08^ 
Comparing a sheet of ice to a taut string, nitd the coiwtless 
dcatca to the hairs of a bow—scieaiiffcally, a poor compariaon 
enough—the sound might he expected to have been Bhnthat 
j produced by the scraping of a fiddle, but it exactly resembled 
2 the whistle of a distant locomotive.” 
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Prof. J. H. Gore, of ihe Columbian Universily, has in 
preparation a bibliography of geoileay. During two trips to 
Europe he has collected about seven thousand tit'cs, having 
examined nearly every large library except that at St Peters¬ 
burg. He begins with the first effort to ascertain the shape of 
the earth by triangulation in the seventeenth century. The work 
will be published soon l>y the Coast Survey. Prof. Gore is 
trying to make his service complete by personal applic.ition for 
data, he having written to all astronomers and other mathe¬ 
maticians in the world whose addresses he could obtain. 

Thf. American Society of Naturalists {Scienct reports) held in 
Baltimore, on December 27 and 28, one of its largest and most 
successful meetings. Methorls of instructing large classes in 
botany were presented by Profs. Goodale and Wilson, and in 
geology by Profs. Niles and Williams. The Society fully 
approved the excellent work of its committee on education, in 
paving the way for better instruction in the natural sciences in 
all grades of schools, especially the lower ones. Mr. J. E. 
Wolff showed a photographic method of class illustration, and 
Prof. W. M. Davis explained a most interesting series of paper 
models, illustrating the development of certain topographic 
forms and their relation to base-levels of erosion. The .Society 
is composed largely of teachers, and desires to so arrange its 
meeting next year that the members may be able to attend the 
meetings of specialists held about the same time. 

We referred recently to the investigations in the Torres Straits 
of Prof. A. C. Haddon, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin. 
The Ceylon Ob'ener now publishes extracts from some later 
letters from Prof. Haddon, from which it appears that he was 
anxious to spend some time in Ceylon, to work out the life- 
history of the Ceylon turtle and to add to his collections ; but 
it it nolikelv lliat he will be able to do more than call at Colombo 
on his way home. Writing in November from Thursday Island, 
Prof. Haddon lays:—“I have now lieen out nearly three 
months, and have had a very pleasant time, and have teen and 
learnt much. I find that the anthropology is an untouched field, 
absolutely to as regards the manners and customs of the past, 
and I have taken some trouble and a great deal of interest in 
collecting whnl information I can in the short time at my dis¬ 
posal. In most of the islands the people are dying off; the 
younger men know nothing of the life of their forefathers, and 
there are but few old men left. In a few years’ time it will be too 
late, so I have deemed it desiraiile to turn some of my attention to 
that subject, although I bail no intention of so doing when I 
started. Experts at home must judge whether roy information is 
of value.. 1 have had a little peep at New Guinea for a few 
hours—Mbwat—to this end. In April and May I am going to 
the Louisiades, Sudest and other islands of the south-east end, 
and also to Part Moresby and Motu-Motn. Mr. Chalmers 
strongly wged ase to give on extra month to that end of New 
Galnaa, proeriiiog to Uke me about, an opportonity which 
money oouU not pnrehast, and wUck falh to the lot of very 
few. So 1 shell coDClaife my slay in this pnrt of the world with 
a good lonfe at New Guinea under the best of gtddasce. tt hat 
hetti fi greftt grief to me that I could net managrCeylon as well, 
but IM I bane don* quite right in not yieWag to the sti««% 
tierq m athiu ." 

ExnKimKTi have Tocently been made (says Science) showing 
In what a fetigued eye feooven the power of perceiving 

diffisteat ocAaon. The importent iaotor it whet colour has been 
used to fadnet fistigua. If d>c eye bM been finigead by hng 
expoenre 1* ted, Ae senelttvcnesa for gneo u the first to re- 
appear, thenfcrbhtR. then yellow, and finally red. |After a “ Woe- 
fittigne,” the order U yellow, red, green, Uu<; lifter a “green* 
Ac order of rocoveiy i» red, blue y^ow, gteoo ; oimr 
“yeUo^Mgae,” hk tad,'blue, green, yellow. T^eyeiccorers 
last the pereiqttimi of the eotoer by which the fatigue has been 


induced, and first recovers the sensitiveness for tile comple 
mentary colour. The fatigue is in the retina, for it is an inde¬ 
pendent phenomenon in the two eyes. The point of finest 
vision, the fovea, requires a longer time to recover from colour- 
fatigue than the less sensitive lateral portions of the retina. The 
physiological process is considered to lie related to the visual 
purple of the rods and cones. Gn the sense of taste, the same 
journal states that in the case of a patient whose entire tongue, 
including the large circumvallate taste-papilluc at the root of the 
tongue, had lieen removed, it was found that some ixiwer of 
taste remained. The sensations of sweet, bitter, and sour could 
be obtained by .applying appropriate substances to the liack of 
the pharynx or the stiim|i of the tongue, though if applied to the 
tongue the taste was apparent only during swallowing. The 
taste of salt w.is not perceived. Though these resnlts are not 
fully in harmony with previous experiments, they are helpful in 
localizing the tasting-powers of various portions of the mouth 

The Indian papers report that a severe earthquake, lasting 
about four seconds, followed by slight momentary shocks at in¬ 
tervals, occurred at (^aettah on the morning of December 28. 
The shocks were felt at intervals till December 31. No injury, 
beyond the destruction of a few native shops and bazaars, ia 
reported. 

Turkestan has again been the scene of earthquakes. Oi> 
November 28 last, at 11.40 a.m,, a shock of earthquake, much 
stronger than any lately experienced, was felt at Tashkent. After 
a feeble earth tremor, which lasted for four or five seconds, there- 
was a violent shock ; the houses cracked, windows rattled, and 
the inhabitants rushed into the street. The wave of the earth¬ 
quake came from the east, and at Khojent some houses were 
damaged. 

Prop. Mushketosk has m.^dcagifetothe Russian Geographical 
Society of a very interesting album of 175 photographs, showing 
thecffccts of the last great earthquake at Vyemyi. It illustrates 
with peifect accuracy, the damage done in the houses, as also 
several geological changes due to the earthquake. 

.4 member of the Astrakhan Scientific Society has been 
taking photographs of fishermen at work at the mo.Uh of the 
Volga, and of the inplements used by them. An album of 
200 photograjihs gives a complete representation of the present 
state of these important fisheries, and a copy is to be deposited 
at the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences. 

In Dceember last, a Cbinaae Kiaatific expedition, under the 
learned fimationory Miao, arrived at Irkutsk, 

At a recent meeting of the Geological .Society of Stockholm, 
Dr. N. O. Holst exhibited the forehead and part of the leg of 
the skeleton of a bison found in a bog near Vadstena. The 
discovery was made by a farmer as far back as 1865, but it has 
only recently been proved thitt the parts are those of a bison. 
Only two similar discovertes have been made in Sweden, viz. in 
the province of Scanin. BereiMie Geer maintained that renent 
careful researches disproved the theory held by some thet a sound 
bod in prrfilstoric times separated Scania from the rest of 
Sweden, and thus prevented the immigration of the bison thither. 

In a Mcent British Consular Report on the Agricultnrs of the 
Depfiitnmm of the Maritime Alps, Consul Harris says that the 
reckless taXfuctios of the forests hud alresdjr coostde n ddy 
sltered «lw tdhmMc sad other cotMUtkaa nf that r^gfom ia dm 
flmhalf ofihis ontary, and had catiied a large pottion the 
soil, or tfce ^#esh of the aiotmuiaa,'* as EHsee Reehis caBs ft, 
to iBsappear feam the summiu, which ate now only the nioM 
Ijarren slopes.' When the snovA of winter mdt off the higher 
moEBtaias, dcvastadiig > floods are very coarmon, and die 
population has, within the past twenty years, decreased very 
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much on account of these floods. It has been calculated that 
in one year alone the amount of soil carried down by the two 
rivers, the Loup and the Paillon, was sufficient to have covered 
the whole department to a depth of 6 centimetres. The 
Consul adds that, though something has been done to encourage 
replanting, a more serious effort than has yet been made is 
needed to reaflbrest the country. 

From a recent British Consular Report on the trade of 
Maranham, it appears that a large numlxr of india-rubber pro¬ 
ducing trees were discovered lost year in the district of Pinheiro. 
The principal traders, who were suffering severely from the 
depression in the sugar and cotton industries, formed themselves 
into a company to work up the new discovery, but up to the 
present the trees have produced little. 

The CtyloM Observer, commenting on the destruction wrought 
by the scaly insect on tlie cocoa-nut palm in the West Indies, says 
that it is must remarkable that in Ceylon the palm has been 
absolutely free from this and other such pests. This fact perhaps 
is due to the absence of those long-continued droughts which 
have so grievously affected Jamaica and its neighbouring islands. 
While the palm, however, has flourished so well in Ceylon, the 
-coffee-plant is almost extinct in the island, a few i-olated fields 
in each district being all that have survived the ravages of 
the green scale insect. Frequently the finest coffee-trees, with 
fresh and vigorous-looking bushes, and with stems as thick as a 
man’s thigh, are so completely under the influence of the pest 
that no crop is produced. Experiments with soap, lime, 
kerosene oil, &c., have up to the present produced no satisfactory 
vesulti. Tea seems to flourish where the coffee-plant dies, and 
even where the tea plantations are attacked by fungoid or insect 
pests, the plants can be pruned down till not a leaf is left ; or, if 
the attack is a very severe one, the tea-garden can be burnt to 
the ground without suffering any permanent injury, for the roots 
and stems in a very few months again display their luxuriance 
as richly as before. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens daring the 
past week include a Green Monkey (Cm calhtncHus t) 
from West Africa, presented by Mr, I.Uhman ; a Serval (/V/rr 
serval) from Malindi, East Africa, presented by Mr. H. C. 
Hunter; a Common Fox (Camsi'ulfes 6 ), British, presented by 
Mr. E. Baldwin Cashel; a Common Fox (Cants vulpes 9), 
British, presented by I.ieutenant H. F. Sparrow, “ The Buffs” ; 
a Chough (Pyrrhocorax gtaculus) from Ireland, presented by 
Mr. A, Mudge ; a Gold Pheasant (Thaumatea puia d ). a Silver 
Pheasant (Euploeamus nyi.themcrus g) from China, presented by 
Mrs. Theodore Lloyd; a Sharp-nosed Crocodile (CrivvflV/wr 
etcuius) from the West Indies, received in exchange. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Kousdon Observatory, Lyme Regis.— The observations 
■at Mr. Pesdt’s private observatory have been carried on during 
the past year. 163 nights were available for observations, as 
compared with 165 in 1887. As last year, the attention of the 
observers has been chiefly directed to transit-observations for 
time, and to observations of variables of long period. The 
object of the observations of variables is to determine the exaci 
dates of maxima and minima, an^ as for as possible, the light- 
curve of each star. The list of suns under examination is 
gradually being reviied, cinrampolar stars being substituted for 
those withdrawn, in order that uninterrupted observations may 
be made throu^out the pear. Owing to the lengths of the 
periods of the stars takei^he complete obeervations ate not 
yet ready for publication. Tim importince of these light-curves 
cannot be over-estimated, as they will undoubtedly throw 1— 
tight on the origin of the variability. 

A sidereal dock, by Grubb, has been added to the e«i«lpment 
of the observatory. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 FEBRUARY 3-9- 
/'POR the reckoning of time the civil day, commendng at 
'■^ Greenwich mean midnight, counting the honrs on to >4, 
it here employed.) 

At GrttnvtUh on February 3 

Sun rises, yh. 36m.; souths, I ah. 14m. 7 •4s. i sets, l6h. S*m. t 
^ht MC. on meridian, 2lh. 9'6m.; decl. 16* 33' S. Sidereal 
Tlmo at Sunset, ih. 48m. 

Moon (at First Quarter February 7, 2lh.) rises, 9"- iSm- i 
souths, !4h. 58m.; sets. 2oh. 43m. i right asc. on meridian, 
lah- S4’3'n.; decl. s' 49' S. 


8 3 - 


Jupiter.... 
Saturn.... 
Uranus... 
Neptune.. 


. 14 36 

; Id: 


18 35 ... 33 14-9 .. 

31 14 ••• o 3-3 

30 5 ... 33 33-3 .. 

12 58 ... 17 S7-» .. 

7 59 - 9 «97 

9 51 ... 13 22-1 .. 

2 37*- 3 SO’8 - 


9 34 S. 
o 40 N. 
4 5« S. 


UCephel . 

»ri::: 

R Canis Majorii.. 

W Virginis... 

S Virginis . . 

U Coronm ... 

R Droconis... 

T Vulpeculie 


VCygni 


Venus in conjunction with and 5° 37' north 
of the Moon. 

Saturn in opposition to the Sun, southing at 
midnight. 

Mercury siatlouary. 

Neptune stationary. 

Yariablt Stare. 

R.A. D*d. 

h. in. , . b. 

... o 52'5 .. 81 17 N, ... Feb. 7, 19 50 »» 

... 3 I'0 ... 40 32 N. 8, 4 10 « 

3 S4'6 ... 13 11 N. 5, 31 SS « 

. 16 II N. 6, 21 16 m 

and at intervals of 37 16 
3 48 S, ... Feb. 9, s o m 

6 38 S. ... „ 9, M 

33 3 N.. 7. aa sa « 

66 59 N. 5. 

37 50 N. 7, 19 0 m 

„ 8, 21 o iV 


7 HS - 


. 13 a7'a 
. «S >37 
• 16 3*'4 
. 20 46-8 


... 30 47 6 ... 34 14 N. . 

and at int 
M lignifiet mudmum; m mioi 
Metear-Statiure. 
R.A. Dad. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The paper read at Monday’s meeting of the Royal Geo- 
Rtaphlcal Society was on the Gran Chaco of the Argentine 
Kepublic and its rivers, by Captain John Page, of the Argentine 
Navy. The Gran Chaco, Captain Page said, is a vast central 
tract of country lying between the southern tropic and 39' S. 
lat., funded on the north by Braril and Bolivia, on the south 
by the Argentine province of Santa Fe, on the east by the 
Porani and Paraguay Rivers, and on the west by Santiago del 
Eslero and Salto. It contains about 180,000 squre mllef, or 
considerably more than the superficies of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, About one-third part of this vast ar<|^ belonn to Para¬ 
guay. The Gran Chaco has been called, particularly in ailnskm 
to the low-lying Paraguay section, the tceana fir^, or solid 
ocean. This section and the central section of the Argentine 
rise from the Paraguay River towards Bolivia almoet imper¬ 
ceptibly, having numerous and very extensive marshes and 
jungle, which are drained by many small streams likely to 
berome, os the oountiy progreites, important local waterways. 
The monotonous level of these seetknu is relieved by vmrious 
prominent points of great besnty along the Paraguay River. 
Both are well wooded, althoegh the predomina t l i^ woodland 
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iMtnre i« the great and almost interminable palm forests, which, 
singularly enough, In the Chaco are a sure indication of marshy 
lands subject to inundation, although in the province of Kntie 
Uos, and other parts of the world, they are the exact contrary. 
On the northern and eastern borders of the River Bermejo the 
Central Chaco rises sensibly, as if to form a barrier to the 
waters of that river in their easterly progress. The Chaco 
Austral of the Argentine is the most favoured in itatural riches 
of the three great sections. Its surface rises gradually from the 
Porani River, and Is intersected by several small streams, which 
are even now useful os a means of water-carriage to the many 
colonists settled along their courses ; after rising thus up to the 
parallel of as" 40' S., the ground dips towards the valley of the 
Son Francisco, sending its waters with those of that river to the 
Bermejo, sometimes in untimely floods. This depression extends 
across the Central into the Paraguayan Chaco, taking in the 
sections of the two rivers that are subject to yearly overflows 
b^ween long. 61“ and 62* W. of Greenwich, thus making a 
point of analogy between the two. The Austral is favoured with 
extensive primseval forests, notably that on the north-western 
border extending Into Salta and covering a superflcios of many 
hundreds of miles, quite unexplored, and sometimes designated 
by the name of “ impenetrable.” The prindpat water-courses 
of these territories are the Pilcomsyo and Bermejo, which are 
undoubtedly destined to become highways of commerce. The 
waters of these rivers differ in colour, those of the Pilcomajro 
being dark and sometimes brownish, and those of the Bermejo 
red, as its name indicates ; both are long, narrow, and tortuous, 
os are roost of the interior rivers of the La Plata system ; both 
run in a general south-east direction, preserving a remarkable 
parallelism throughout their entire course, running distant from 
each other as nearly os possible 180 miles. Neither of these 
streams receives tributaries of any kind over the greater part of 
their course, and their waters are consequently subjected to n 
great and constant drain from evajioratton, in a climate whose 
average temperature is 80° K., as well as from absorption by the 
deep alluvia! covering overlying the compact argillaceous bed, 
which is a geological oharactenstio of the whole Chaco subsoil. 
The impermeability of this bed probably arrests the effect of 
absorption, and in a great measure accounts for the non diminu¬ 
tion of the wealth of waters delivered into the Paraguay ; such a 
geologictU formation may also account for the saline properties 
of the waters found in the Chaco, wherever welts have been 
made. The density of the Bermejo water is greater than that of 
the Filcomayo; the amount of sediment it brings down is 
enormous, and it is deposited with such extraordinary rapidity 
that it cannot but be consideretl a peculiarly strong feature of 
the mechanical work of this river, by which its geological forma¬ 
tions are rapidly made, and, indeed, unmade as well; this 
swift precipitation of its detritus, which it replaces by an increos 
ing abrasion of the banks, may be caused, to wme extent, by 
the quantity of salt contained in its water. This constant pre¬ 
cipitation goes on in the Bermejo, even when at its height, and 
when in the exercise of its greatest carrying power, with a speed 
quite equal to the square of its norm.tl current; a fact which 
would seem to say that its currents aie swifter on the surface 
than over its bed. Captain Page has seen this river eat away 
an entire point of land, and, by way of compensation, deposit, 
just a turning below, an amount of detritus sufficient to form a 
similar promontory, which, in one season of low water, became 
covered with a thick and luxuriant grovvlh of red willow. The 
Pllcomayo—the Plscumayu, as it is called in the Quichua tongue, 
signifying Bird River—-is to a great extent unknown. The sec¬ 
tion that is quite unknown, and that is surrounded by a certain 
mythical halo which it will be a geographical triumph to dispel, 
is that compriied between long. 01’ and 62’ W., and the paral¬ 
lels of 22” and 23° S. ; the river at this point was said, by 
theorists who forgot to account for its reappearance immediately 
below, to disappear altogether. Captain Page then gave an bis- 
torical sketch of the various expedition* which have explored 
the Gran Cboco, concluding with an account of an expedition 
in a steamer up the River Bermejo, whidi be himself led, 
amidst many dangers from bonks, and snogs, and wrecks, as well 
as from the widespread flood that suddenly overtook him. 

With the fir>t number for 1889 a nseftil modification has been 
introduced into PeteritutHn's MUteilungtn. For the last few 
years, in addition to the classified list of geographical pubiica- 
tioos each month, there has been a separately implem^t 
containing critical analyses of the more Isspertent worlu. These 
were trflon carried to sudi length that many of the notices were 


from six to twelve months behind date. Now, the two lisls are 
to be amalgamated, the notices are to be greatly reduced in 
length, and thus it is hoped that new works in the various 
departments of geography will be promptly made known to the 
readers of the JifilttilungeH. In the first number of this year is 
an important paper on valleys of erosion, by Or. V. Hilber. The 
paper consists mainly of an analysis of the nine theories that 
have been advanced to account for the formation of such valleys. 
The author himself favours the regression theory, according to 
which valleys have mostly been formed by retrogression, through 
the erosion of a river from its mouth backwards. 

Captain van GftLE, the explorer of the Mobangi-Well^.was to 
leave Antwerp on the 29th for the Congo, to undertake a special 
mission. He is accompanied by Lieut. Le Marinel, Lieut. De 
Rechter, and M. Ferd. Meunier, os naturalist. 

M. Maurel, who has explored French Guiana, recently 
described the results of his observations and investigations to the 
Geographical Society of Toulouse. From the orographical 
point of view, he stated, French Guiana comprises four zones, 
rising in stages to the Tumac Humac Mountains. The first 
consists of a Broad band of alluvial country. The second zone is 
hilly, covered throughout by a series of hillocks and bluffs, not 
exceeding 650 feet in height, and frequently separated by 
shallow valleys. The third zone M. Maurel describes os 
mountainous, with an irregular surface, abrupt slopes, and 
deep valleys. The Tumac llumac chain constitutes the fourth 
zone, and it rises by a series of gradations to a height of about 
4000 feet. M. Maurel has collected a number of flint objects, 
which he believes belonged to a pre-historic race that must have 
inhabited the country before the alluvial period. He accounts 
for the present formation of Guiana by two long-separated 
volcanic outbursts, acted on subsequently by a large river, 
which he believes gave origm to the deposits of the first zone. 

Mb. J. Y. Buchanan, Prof. A. H. Keane, anu Mr. 
J. T. WiLi.s, are candidates for the Lectureship in Geography 
at Cambridge, vacant by tlie resignation of Dr. Guiltemard. 

The Russian Geographical Society has just brought out, as 
an appendix to the nineteenth volume of its Memoin, im 
atlas containing all the measurements made by A. Kaulbars in 
the delta of the Amu-daria. These measurements, which will 
be invaluable to those who may hereafter study the changes 
going on in the delta of the great Central Asian river, could not 
be embodied in M. Kaulbars’s capital work “ The Old Beds of 
the Amu," published by the Society in 1887, Now they are 
given p.'irtly in the atlas (on the Kale of i : 1,500,000), and in 
:uU in the text which accompanies it. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF SEISMOLOGY IN 
ITALY.^ 


'T'HIS group of papers affords the reader a very fair mean* of 
forming a mental estimate of what Italy has been doing 
to study her earthquakes during the lost year or eighteen 
months* 

Signor E. Brassart, for some years the Mechanical Constructor 
of the Central Office of Meteorology and Geodynamics, has pro¬ 
duced a seismoscope in which a small slug perched on a thm 
column was overturned by the earthquake, and fell into an 
umbrella-like balance-pan surrounding the peg. In this way 
the direction of the shock was supposi^ to be indicated by the 


• ‘•SUmoMopi o Awuatort Sismlci," Kmimino BrasMrt. I Siirometri 

Prasentcmviits in Uso nel Oiappone." o <>“ 

Bnmarf, con proponta di unSiimomotro di Nuovo Modello. 11 Sumo. 

metrognph a Tre Compnncnrt con Una boU Mw» Siationari^ Nw« di 
Krmanno BrsHort. " Sull» aUtemiuiono *lle 
Rngotari," del Prof. Glijlio qnibloviu. “ dclU 

T---- dl Sludlare »loroa ProposU per 'Ordinxmento del 

til’ lull* Moidionalo e neite I sole/’ del Prof T. Tarmmel i. 

all. R. Sottocommifdone t^dii^lca «aUa Diam^oM d.lb 

‘ - Alcmffkbjwl dl mo Stodio ml 

jiou di T. TaramsUl a O. McrcalU, Rtndu^nU d, R. Aecmd. 
vjl. Ir. fcic. i. (Raraa, i88^ 
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fold in which it fell, nnd its weight disturbed the equilibrium of those of the two horizontal component styles on the same plate, 
the balance, which by making contact gave notice of the shock, or, as the author suggests, in some suitable cases upon an end* 
Many of these are at present in use in Italy. A recent improve- less band of paper. This seismograph many defects whid) 
ment is to suppress the balance, the contact is made by the it will be more convenient to discuss Iimr on. This paper, is 
slug being caught between the supimrting style and surrounding dated December 1887. 

umbrella-shaped grooves. I'he author of the paper cxperimenlcd It has dcubtiess been the ambition of most inventors of seismic 
on earthquake alarms for vertical shocks, and found that, with instruments to be able to register the three components of an 
three wire spirals, two supporting different weights and one earth-movement employing but one steady-point or mass. Any- 
without, the last gave less repeated oscillatory movements one who makes such an attempt, however imperfect bo Hto 
after the shock, returning more quickly to rest; and he therefore result, deserves much credit for trying such a herculean feat 
suggests this as an improvement on tlie old spring and bob m mechanical construction. 

selsmoscope. Signor E. Brassart’s later production is described in February 

The next point discussed is whether it is preferable to stop or of ibis year, and, in so far as the registration of the horizontal 
Stan a clock at the moment of an earthquake, and is in favour of components goes, is quite similar to that dei-cribed in December 
starting one, as the few minutes between the shock and the 1887. Inserted in the su-iiending cord is a spiral spring inclosed 
arrival of the observer could afford little lime-error, whereas in a tube, which consequently also allows the Ijoh movement up 
there is no means of correcting the linic-eiror of a clock and down. The peg or rod then slides in ihe slots of the 
stopioed by the shock. horizontal component levers, is jirolonged downwards a suitable 

Following an observation of Prof J. Milne on the facility with distance, and terminates in a ball, which is engaged in a short 
which light objects, such as pens, pencils, &c , when propped up tube or cup at the end of a bar. A gimbal is a mechanical 
nearly vertically, fall by the slightest movement, the author has arrangement by which a bar supported in its centre can rotate 
conjUructed a scismoscope. A long thin liar, standirig in a con- around any ibeoreticsl axis in the horizon of the gimbal, whilst 
cavity, is supported by a small prop that can be regulated so as to any motion along a line normal to the horizon or plane of the 
put the bar almost in a vertical position, which is surrounded by gimbal would be resisted ; or, if the gimbal be suspended to a 
an isolated ring of brass. Un the occurrence of a shock, the bar lever, ibis will-he moved in proportion to the vertical movement 
falls and completes a circuit with the brass ring so as to ring a applied to the gimbal arrangement. (The writer of this article 
bell, start a clock, &c. Experiments made by the inventor believes the gimbal was first applied by himself in scismological 
and Prof. Tacchini showed the extreme sensibility of this instruments, but he is open to correction.) 

selsmoscope compared with others placed on a marble wall- Signor Urassart lakes advantage of this, and makes the sphere 
bracket ufM which small weights were allowed to fall. Drawings at the end of the peg from the pendulum, form a ball-and-socket 
and descriptions are given of a method of using this selsmoscope joint with the tube or cup bar of the gimbal arrangement which 
to start a clock, the pendulum of which is retained ready to is supported horizontally at the end of a lever. Now all hori- 
vibrate by a short catch. The nng surrounding the falling bar zontal excursions of the peg, joint, and ^mbal bar, are quite 
IS supported on a jointed base and the falling bar displaang it, free, but vertical excursions will disturb the whole gimbal 
and acting on a system of jointed levers the catch falls out of the system with its lever, the morion of which by suitable mechanical 
way of the clock pendulum. arrangements is traced by the side of the horizonal component 

Next, Signor Brossart alludes to the different ideas current -.tylcs. 
about the best method of connecting seismic app.iratus to the It will be convenient now to examine the favonrable points and 
ground, and shows the necessity of a series of experiments to disadvantages of these instruments. In the first place, we have 
determine this by using stakes, walls, &c., and employing the well-known defects of Ihe vertical pendulum for registering 
seismographical instruments of different types. the horizontal components of an earthquake. Then, the author’s 

In the next memoir bv the same author, a drscriplion and method of the peg sliding in the two slots of levers introduces 
drawinp of the principal apparatus used in scismological re- an amount of friction, even where the finest workmanship nnd 
search in Japan is given, together with a criticism of each. He materials are adopted, as to modify the results to an impr-rtont 
concludes the review of the-e instruments by pointing out that it exient. In regartl to the gimbal arrangement, that answers 
is only those in which a pendulum is employed, together with perfectly during vertical without hoiizontal movement ; but the 
those possessing a rolling base, either spherical or cylindrical, moment that lateral di-qilacemcnt lakes place, the bar of the 
that do not i^uire adjustment, beyond rendering the base gimbal, and the pendulum length, form two sides of a triangle 
honz.onlal. His own choice would be a vertical pendulum, be- instead of a straight line. On the principle that two sides of a 
cause not only docs it not require adjustment and is constantly triangle are always greater than ibe third, the more the horizon- 
ready to indicate the shock, but is always in the same condition ; lal components are, the less would the vertical component be 

andthen adds, "In other arrangements it is possible greatei registered. And even there is a point in which the motion of the 

stasis or neutrality of the mass is obtained, but notwithstanding jiendulnm bob would simply resolve itself in a greater tilt of the 
that, for the above-mearioned reasons ! should show a propensity gimbal bar. 

for pendulums.” This is a preference 1 fear few other seismo- The next study by Trof. G. Grablovitz is skind of programme 
legists would share with the author, since he undoubtedly alludes of seitmological obiervations to be made in Italy. The paper 
to venical forms. The Aoming seismograph of Gray is favourably shows a clear conception of the known or probable relationsnip 
raentionod, ibat troablss from evaporation of the liquid, &c., of different seismic phenomena, and apparently the best methods 
poiMed out. This h similar to the opinion expressed by the to adopt for their study. One most fitvourable point about the 
writer of this article, st-me years since, in a paper on seismo- author's writing » a total absence of that long-winded style, 
gr^^ prtlfadnd in Natukk. charlatanism, ami seismic magic, which has charsaXeriaed the 

Signor Bressart then pmceeds to suggest an instrument oon- writings of many Italian seismologists up to quite recently, 

sistiag a! an aanslar pendulum anspended by a silken cord i Very tittle, however, is new : similar soggMions may be fotmcl 

metre long, attsdied at its upper end in the middle of anotdier scattered through the writhigi of many c^r setenologists, and 
horizontal oeed msaie taut by side screws in the frame. In Ihe part, at least, were thrown out by the wrrlter of tbtsarticleia many 
middle of the bob, near the oentre of gravity, is a pin which slides of his papers relating to Ischia. It is, in fiict, in organizing the 
in two slots placed at right angles to each other. These slots are osw -observatory on that island by Prof) G. GrsiblDvltz that has 
cat in the ends of huers of the firm order, one being beirt at led that gemleinan to the considentioffi contahtod in his paper, 
right angles so as to bring flie opposite ends of the levers side From oimervstkins made wkh the mercury cup in the temporary 
by mde, to which om attadhod writing aoedlrs. These are Tachion GeodynomicObservmory, passing carnSiges and numbera 
made to Ittoewn a sntokod i^m piote held on a truck, wbhdi by of people coold be detected at a distonoe of 100 metset; tbere- 
a seiaasosoepe islibeiwad and dnawn along at a uniform smd fore the author considets this as (he auBhiH HB diitaMe of isola- 
knoarn rate by a elock. Thiampotltimi was soon carried out with tion such an observatory ahoakl pnstass. 
some m o d i fio a t loos, and at tha end <if the paper is an appendix The neat is a report of a sub-eommittoe, drawn ap bjf.lProf, T- 
describinglt. The Chongea df design omMiit of Ibe msp^kqt Tarwnelli, dated December .-l8W< ^ § i^swr of 

silk cord Being attnebod to a stage stqtported on three vertiem the prindpel emibquakes thqt have alhetad rwlnns of' 

cork qModers, the object of trilfcm is not vary evident, exoepi. Southern Maly, and the means then in esisteoce for theft study, 
yerhaps, to absorb s part of the vertical component. TMs latter This was preceded by another report referring to Northern and 
U rrgisteiud by a Gray's coBapemaded bob attached to the same Coatral Italy. The author opens bis report by dbcuulng. the 
frame, tnd by means of leveis made to trace side by aMe with views of difiereat writers as lo the causes of earthquakes. With- 
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out,adding in any way to those views. Chapter ii. ia a review j 
of the earthquake parts of Italy referred to in the report, 
together with an attempt to separate the country into seismic 
pvovineen, a work nlroftdy in part carried out by Mercalli, and 
where ohaervatorirs are wanting to suggest the establishment of 
them. Appended to this memoir is a map of Italy coloured in 
nfrie tirvta, showing the seismic intensity in different regions. If 
■ tltt reader compare ihi.s with a geological map ol the country, he 
will be struck with the relntionshii> of earth-movements and the 
rocks. We notice intense foci neor -Sienns, north of Florence, 

• and the alluvial flats of the mouths of the Po, another in 
Umbria, and a very intense one lietween Aquita and Solmona, 
where the Apennines reach their greatest elevation. There arc 
the two volcanic centres of Naples and Melfi, with the interven¬ 
ing of henevento and Ariano, a district in which comparatively 
recent rocks are much metamorphosed, whilst to the south-west of 
Potenta we observe a Urge but only moderately intense focal 
area. The toe of the Italian boot looks very dark with the two 
iiitenst centres of Cosenza and Aapromonte, together .with the 
Messina distiict in Sicily. In these we have granite, gneiss, 
and other crystalline rocks, covered chiefly by more or less friable 
Tertiary deposits, much eroded into many narrow deep valleys, 
and ^harj) crambling intervening ridges. One cannot irat be 
struck by the striking relationship between the distribution of 
seismic areas and the alluvial tints, the volcanic regions and more 
active points of mountain-building in the geologically-speaking 
young country of Italy. In fact, this map constitutes the most 
imrartant part of the report. 

The last two memoirs are descriptive in character, dealing with 
the two recent destructive earthquakes. Of these two, the first, 
by Dr. J. Agamennone, refers to the earthquake which occurred 
on December J, 1887, in the Cosenza Valley Besides the to|v>- 
graphical, a geological map Is given, with a description from which 
we learn that this strip of mountainous land lying between the 
Gulfs of Tariinlo nnd of Policastro is composed principally of 
granite and allied rocks with gneisses and schists. The depression 
constituting the valley is filled by clays, sand, marls, and other 
more or less incoherent rocks of Tertiary age, which have been 
eroded iw innumerable side valleys Into pinnacles, and longues of 
land with more or less peipendtcular sides very liable to slips. 
Bisignano, which suflfered most severely, is situated on some of 
the^e pinnacles or almost isolated tongues of molnsse. Although 
the town has licen destroyed by nine or ten earthquakes, many 
srf these had their foci at fome considerable distance This last 
earthquake occurred during a barometric moaimum corresponding 
to a marked centre of high pressure that crossed Europe from 
December I 3. and three days after full moon. The author 
could find 11(1 lelationship between increase or decrease of micro- 
seismic movenients in Italy and this earthquake. As there were 
probably three shocks, the first being comparatively feeble, the 
people had a’re.idy escaped from their liouses when the second 
nrrived, to that, comparatively to the ruin, few lives were lost. 
These are the results of the statistics ; houses down or threatened 
ruin, over 900 ; deaths, 31; wounded, 60; and damage done to 
the value of 1,000,000 lire. 

Itappe irs that hw sUine mutt be brought from tome distance, 
and building iimtertaU are very dear, hence bad constnictum and 
ruin. This hut too well recalls the appalling scenes that passed 
under the eyes of the writer of this article after the earthquakes 
of Itcdiia ‘ which might have been far leas destiuctive, had it not 
been far the horribly had walls, &c. 

From ibe exceedingly incurrect time kept and the few approxi¬ 
mately accurate records, the calculations afford for the vtlocUy 
from 6jo to 3300 metres per second. 

Tba euUior shows ttiat the epicentre was near the station of 
Mount Graazano, and that the greatest damage was on the loose 
tUHUpperted friable rocks resting melincd against the sloping 
faoea of the older compact rocka>—oondilions of effect identical 
srtth whet oeeuned in the ereat Calebnen-eerthquake of 1783. 
•Ml nMiced by MaHet ia 1*57. The iwaniity t»f this carthqeoite 
the author calculates, on somewhat itosy grounds, at eleven 
times less Ihan the Andalushuu and fade times less than that 
ebidled 1^ MaBet in Italy in 1857. The sound semns to have 
been communicated to mucheeater distances through the com- 
paewr Md more dastlc rocks then tbrm^h the loose detrittc 
dqiosiu. Wha*, however, is stresqee, fat the manner in which the 


' H. J. 1-t-, ‘‘Moiwajai* of Iba KuthMakw of IwMo 
daallw wHh the Sdscoic Disturbaiicss in that Iljana from Hem 
wtthSptdslObiervstloosootSossof tWiandiiSi.'-'tfti ‘ 
sMs.) 


author talks of one shock lieing siibsultory and another, in the 
same locality, os undulalory, as if they were two entireiy different 
kioda of earthquakes. 

In fine, we pass to the consideration of the Ligurian earth¬ 
quake of Febraory 23, 1887 (deicrilied by Prof, larameiti and 
Mercalli), which drove so many jicople away from the towns of 
the Riviera. The first eight pages arc devotcKl to the geology of 
the district, which may he said to be composed of a range of 
compact fairly elastic rocks close to the shore-line. 1 he valleys 
that incise the cliff along the coast extend not only to the sea 
line, hut some distance ^neatb the water, whilst near the coast 
they are partly filled by platforms of late Tertiary, and very in¬ 
coherent deposits. It is on these small somewhat triangular 
planes that moat of the towns are met with. The region is one 
•of the moat disturbed by earthijuakes of Upper Italy, no less than 
twelve, more or less destructive, occurring since the tliirteenth 

The authors sent out iico circulars to different localities, and 
from the answers were able to obtain much information. It 
appears that, as on former occasions, slight shocks were felt over 
the whole district, and preceded the great one, no less than four 
occurring during the previous night to February 23, tSSy. The 
I area affected extended southwards to Roitte, Mount Ferrii 
(Sardinia), east to Pordenone, west to Perpignan, and north to 
Lyons and Basle. The mesoseismic area was crescentic in shape, 

I loo miles long between Mentone and Albissola. The form was 
I due to the focus being beneath the sea. nnd to the region occu- 
I pied Ijy the elastic crystalline rocks. The effects of geological 
structure in afrecling the limitation of isoseismal areas was 
beautifully UlustratetT in the Uchian earthquakes described by 
the reviewer. It is not customary to call the region almve men¬ 
tioned the mcsoseismal area, which should be limited to that 
space around the epicentre and above the focal area: a belter 
definition would be that of almost total destruction. The zone 
of severe injury extended to the Langlie of Piedmont and Astig- 
nano. The limits of severe shaking reach Turin and the lower 
Canovesc, whilst the earthquake was strongly felt os far as 
Como, Arona, Parma, Leghorn, Marseilles, and nearly all of 

The main shock seems to have hnd two maxima, and to have 
lasted about 30 seconds. The authors calculated the vtlocUy oj 
projection at 9-4 m. at Oniglia, 3'53 m. at Foggia, and 47 m. 
per second at Nice. As in other cases of localities not epicentral, 
the rumble preceded the shock, the more, the farther the observer 
was from the focus. 

Azimuths point to the epicentre being 15 miles from the beach, 
midway between Orpglia and San Remo, which is confirmed bv 
the isoseismals heingconcentric to a point 20 kilometres south 
of Porto Manririo. The shock apitears to have start eil at about 
6.19 a.m. The velixHty of prtMMigation was calculated at 1432 
m. per second westward, and 584 m. per second towards Genoa : 
this the authors consider to be due to a main and secondary focus, 
whilst the depth obtained from emergence angles appears to be 18 
kilometres. Little disturbance of the sea occurred, hut it is said 
to have remained at 1 lower level for some days at Loano and 
Porto Maurizio. Dead fish of deep-sea character were found along 
'the coast some days after. No meteorological phenomena of 
importance were noted, but strong telluric currents were set up 
at the piomentofthe earthquake. After nine minuies, anot|ier de¬ 
structive shock occurred, another at 8.53 (M.T. Rome), and in 
the ruined area there occurred another twenty-two slight shocks, 
and others continued to occur with diinini-hed force to March 
II, so that at Savona fifty were bercepilble in all. 

The first three earthquakes killed 6^ persons, and wounded 
as many, and the damage in the provinces of Porto Maurizio, 
Albenga, and Savona, was valued at z 1,500,000 lire. 

The greatest damage occurred on thin layers of incoherent 
rocks superposed on the mote elastic and crystalline ones, at 
sharp houndaiy lines of different rocks, and unfavourable topo¬ 
graphical poaitions. The effects were augmented by bad and 
unscientific construction of the houses, or badly repaired 
buildings, that have Suffered in foemer shocks. 

In iWs article, klready of inordinate length, fair justice has 
hardW been done to the works reviewed, but the reader will see 
that Italy is awaking to her duty towards humanity and science 
in ergenizing the study of her seismic phenomena, and shaking 
off that conservatism and isolation which ruled her in thu 
depar^ent np to the year afler the great Ischian earthquake. 

' H. J. JoHNSTON-Lavis. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND THEIR FUNDS} 
DE LAFITTE ii the Vice-Pretldent of a Friendly Society 
• numbering some 150 members and of a somewhat 
advanced type. He has evidently discharged hii duty at Vice- 
Pretident with exempJarr devotion to the work, and has extor ’ ^ 
his studies and obeervations over the wider area covered by 
French Friendly Societies generally. From a Report of 
Minister of the Interior, it appears that the number of these 
Societies on December 31, 1885, was just upon 8000, that the 
average number of members in each was 136, and that, con- 
sequentlv, the totai number of members whose names were 
inscribed in their rolls at that date was more than a million. 

The volume before ut is professedly an elementary treatise on 
Friendly Society finance. The author, in the opening chapter, 
selects, as the typical Society, one which possesses no other 
resources than the contributions of its membra, and which, in 
return, undertakes to provide three distinct benefits 1 viz. (i) an 
allowance during sickness, (a) an old age pension to commence 
at a specified age, and (3) a sum of money to be paid to the 
relatives, on the deceaie of a member, to cover fuoer^ expenses. 
He deals, throughout the book, with the various conditions under 
which contributions are levied and benefits conferred ; but as a 
rule be assumes that new members are admitted at the age of 
16, that the contributions cease at age 70 (or thereabout), when 
members become pensioners, and that sickness allowances, so 
far as money allowances go, are, at the same time, also 
discontinued. 

The author, at the outset, urges the desirability of apportion¬ 
ing the total contribution of each member into three parts, cor- 
respoi^ing to the three kinds of benefits assured to the member; 
and of keeping an exact account of the fund accumulated, from 
y^ to year, out of each part, i.e, of keeping an exact account 
of the resources available, at any moment, for each kind of 
benefit. 

He points out, what is indeed obvious enough, that the share 
of contribution allotted to pensions must accumulate for many 
yearn ; m fact, till the nge for commencing pensions is attained 
by the merol^rs of the Society. He points out that, of the share 
of contribution allotted to meet sickness claims, a fraction of it 
only is required in the earlier years of life, when periods of sick¬ 
ness are less frequent and less (prolonged, the remainder of it 
formmg a prorision against the heavier disbursements of later 
years, when the periods of sickness have become more frequent, 
tnore protrMted, and more costly. Also, he points out that with 
the Aare of contribution intended to secure funeral moneys, there 
IS likewise a gradual accumulation going on from the earlier 
y*®" life, when deaths are fewer in number, to the later years 
oflife, when they are doubly and trebly as numerous. In respect 
of all three kinds of benefits, then, each mcmlier of the Society, 
dunng his years of active membership, has an increasing interest 
jn the adequate accumulation of the funds of the brotherhood. 
The« funds are trust funds, a collection of deposits confided to 
the ^ciety by its members, and for which it remains accountable 
till the time arrives for restoring them, in the shape of aid to the 
members in sickness, or old age, or to the relatives ujion the 
occurrence of decease. The preening considerations show that 
every Society has not only accumulating funds fed by unused 
portions of the contributions received year by year, but also, 
and on the other hand, growing liabilities, and it has therefore 
to take care that the liabilities do not grow faster thtm tbe funds 
accnroi^late. 

Every ^lety renders acconnts year by year, but they .we of 
the usual form, and that is not enough ; at the same time that it 
exhibits its resources, it should know hoW to calculate with 
exactness Its actuarial liability under current contracts with its 
members. By actuarial liability we mean the obligation of tbe 
^ety to gradually accumulate a fund out of which future 
benefits nay l>e i^d « they mature. By inserting the amount 
of such acloanal liability in its balance-sheet, the bociety 
completes its statement of liabilities and assets, and shows 
conclusive! V whether lU accumulated funds are more or less than 
they shouJd be. Such a balfliice*8heet» if tbe liabilitieg and aaseta 
are shown wparately for eadi of the three kinds of transactions 
—siokneis allowancw, pensions, and death payments—is a perfect 
balance-sheet. It should be made out every year, and carefnlly 
th(« rMponaible for the management of the Society. 
The author’s chief object in writing the present treatise is to 

' " Eiwi d’un. The iri. RatkmMlU dn Socidtds de S.conn MutueU." t»r 
Proqiar de l.aliue. (Pans; Oautbiar-ViUars et Flit, tBSS.) 


Bive tables of actuarial liability, and to enunciate, prove, and 
illustrate rules by wbich such liability may be calculated. He 
proposes to explain to Friendly 5iocietiea how two or three of 
their constituted officials, in the course of an afiemoon, may 
determine the liability of the .Society with precision, and without 
possessing any preliminary knowledee other than that of the 
elementary rules of arithmetic, such as are taught at the 
primary schools to children of between ten and thlrieen years 
of age. 

Considering the labour usually expended on actuarial valua¬ 
tions, and the special knowledge and skill usuaBy regarded as 
indispensable in such investigations, these am brave words. 
Impressed, as we are, with the immense amount of good that 
would accrue from the accomplishment of the author’s desigD, we 
wish him whatever success is possible. There is nothing so 
much needed for the stability of Assurance Companies as w«l as 
fieneht Societies ts a falter acquaintance on the part of tbe public 
with the nature of actuarial liability. If such knowledge were 
general, we should hear little more of the insolvency of such 
associations, and see little more of the sad spectacle of a group 
of dependent and helpless persons finding in sickness or old 
age that the savings of long years of self-denial have been 
sacrificed. 

In the calculations of Friendly Societies the average mor¬ 
tality and sickness fonnd to have been experienced under more or 
lest similar conditions must form the basis of all reasoning, and 
the effect of compound interest, combined with mortality and 
sickness, must, in some form or another, be introduced as further 
necesmry preliminary information. The author lays before us, 
os giving such necessary preliminary information, several tables. 
In addition to two tables of mortality, viz. the table of the 
Caisse dcs Ddpffis et Consignations, and the table of the English 
Institute of Actuaries, known as tbe H** (healthy males) 
table, and a sickness table, showing the average number of days 
of sickness per head at each year of age, we have two tables of 
a somewhat unusual kind for the present puipose. These tables 
eml^y new rates of the Caisse Nationale des Ketraites pour la 
Vieillesse, of whom pensions are bought, and show, for any 
present age, the amount of deferred annuity, to commence at 
■fie 50. SS. 60, or 65, corresponding, in the first table, to a 
payment, cash down, of 100 francs, and, in the second table, to 
a ptyment of to franr at year until the pension commences. A 
table of the preuent values of temporary annuities, terminable 
at any one of the four ages first mentioned, completes the group 
of fundamental tables. 

The fact that both the above-named tables of mortality are 
frequently used in one and the same solution is, as the author 
appears to lie conscious, open to criticism; and so is the fact 
that contributions are sometimes assumed to be payable at the 
beginning of the year and sometimes at the end of it. In a 
particular case, instanced by the author himself as showing that 
the consequent error is insignificant, the error amounts to 4 per 
cent, of the true figure, and this is hardly to bs regarded as an 
insignificant difference. With respect to the tables thero- 
Mlves, they display appreciably different rates of mortality, and 
if one is found 4o lie suitable for a particular Society, the other 
can hardly be suitable also. The H** is a table of which 
English actuaries are justly proud ; but a record of the mortality 
experienced by the middle and upper classes of this country is 
hardly to be accep:ed as a measure of the mortality to be ex¬ 
pected amongst the artisans and mechanics and the mechanical 
and agricultural labourers of France. It might not, possibly, be 
inapplicable to some of the rural districts of that country, but if 
so, it would probably not be applicable to the districts of the 
large towns and the cities. Strictly speaking, no one table of 
mortality is suitable in all the varying conditions of locality and 
occupation to be found within the boundaries of French lerri- 
Sory; and herein lies an obvious objection to the application of 
stereotyped results, such as those prepared for general use by 
tbe author, to the circumstances of all the FrjpndTy Societies of 
«n entire country, indiscriminately. v 

In selecliOT a sickness table on which to base the calculations 
of iickneMliability,Jhe author very properly observes that sickness 
tables, when compared one with another, often present discordant 
results. This is explained to be due to the limited number of 
observations or individual experiences on which the tables are 
based, and partly to the difficulty of saying exactly when a 
peri<^ of sickness begins or ends—of drawing, with pieciaion, 
the line of demarcation between positive sickness and mere in¬ 
disposition ; besides, chronic and incurable maladies have been 
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dealt with differently in the tables compiled for publication. Of 
the tables at the author's command, he has chosen that given by 
M. Hubbard as being, in his judgment, the beat representative 
of the circumitances with which he is immediately concerned. 

We cannot, at this point, do better than compare M. 
Hubbard’s figures with those we are familiar with in England, 
vU, those of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows and the 
Foresters. We give, then, the average number of days of sick¬ 
ness per annum at each of the undermentioned ages, as shown 
by the several tables specified. In the cases of the Oddfellows 
and the Foresters, the total averse sickness in the year is shown 
in two parts—sickness within six months of its commencement, 
and sickness counting only beyond this limit. The rules of 
French Societies generally do not continue aid in money beyond 
the term of six consecutive months, a large proportion of them 
not beyond three. 



20 44 4-6 ! o'3 I S'6 0-3 

30 s-6 S-2 ; 0-9 I s-4 0-9 

40 fi'o 1 64 I I‘8 1 0'9 a'o 

50 71 91 ; 4-8 ‘ 91 4-S 

60 117 15-0 1 13-2 I t3'8 131 

70 «7'> 25-8 1 44-8 240 ,^-6 


A glance at the above table affords sufficient evidence that the 
author is right in his assertion that sickness tables present very 
discordant results , and we should be somewhat failing In our 
duty if we did not utter a word of camion as to the use of M. 
Hubbard’s tables by unskilled persons, more especially so as the 
author is inclined to advocate the continued payment of the 
sickness allowance in prolonged sickness rather than its curtail¬ 
ment. The experience of the Oddfellows and the Foresters may 
not supply a suitable basis for the calculations of Us SoesMs tie 
Secours muttuls ; but this experience is extensive, has been care¬ 
fully tabulated by competent actuaries, and is, at least, worthy 
the attention of anyone proclaiming, as our author does, the 
narrowness of existing and available data. 

We have not the space to follow the author in detail through 
the numerous rules and explanations given by him in connection 
with the calculation of actuarial liabilities and kindred matters. 
We must content ourselves with an examination of one only, and 
that a simple one. We propose to consider the metliod recom¬ 
mended for the calculation of the actuarial liability attaching to 
the receipt of contributions on account of pensions. As an 
example, the author takes the case of a member of 47 years of 
age, who has contributed 10 francs a year since the age of 16, 
and who is looking forwardito a pension of 294 francs 11 centimes 
to commence at the age of 65. He then proceeds on chesbasis 
of the Caissedes Rctrmtes tables, substantially, as follows 

According to the second of the two tables, an annual contri¬ 
bution of to francs, the first payment being made at age 47, 
secures a pension, to commence at age 65, of 41 francs 35 cen¬ 
times a year. Whilst, for the same annual contribution, the first 
payment being made at age 16, the pension is one of ^ francs 11 
centimes a year. The equivalent at age 47 of the earlier contribu¬ 
tions (from age 16 to ue 47) is, therefore, a pension amount¬ 
ing ‘ to the difference of the two preceding ones, 252 francs 76 
centimes a year. But, according to the fint of the two tables, the 
cost, at age 47. of a pension of 34 francs 53 centimes a year is 100 
francs. It follows that the cost of a pension of i franc is 

-522. francs, and of 252 francs 76 centimes is i.e, 

34’S3 34’S3 

732 francs. 

We do not think the tables on which this calculation is based 
are more convenient in form than those in general use, or that 
they lend themselves more readily to a simple presentation oftbe 
the^ of the subject; and we do not think the method of 
arranging the calculation is any Improvement upon that com¬ 
monly adopt^ Annuity tables intended at aids to arithmetical 
computation are usually constructed to the unit of annuity, and 
not to the unit, or ten, or hundred, of contribution,sr purphase 
money. A common form of annnity table gives, for eodi year' 
of life, the present value of a temporary annuity, payable to one 


of certain ages, say to age 65, accompanied by the present value 
of a deferred annuity to commence immediately thereupon, the 
two present values added together giving the present value of ,i 
life annuity to run during the whole of the annuitant’s life 
The ordinary calculation, which may be called the method of 
present values, then proceeds to estimate the liability of the 
Society to provide the future benefit, on the one hand, and tlic 
claim against the member to provide future contributions on the 
other 

Present value, at age 47, of a pension of 294 francs 
11 centimes a year, aAer ago 65, is the tabular 

number (2-90) x 29411. 853 francs 

Present value of contribution of 10 francs, payable 
from age 47 to age 65, is the tabular number 
(12-10) X 10 .121 francs 

Leaving the actuarial net liability as before ... 732 francs 

The principle of present values which distinguishes the usual 
method of calculating actuarial liabilities, is quite os easy for the 
general public to uMerstand as the inverted method of using 
tables, proposed by M. de Lafitte ; indeed, easier, because of 
the uniformity with which it is applicable to all cases of annuity, 
assurance, or sickness contracts. M. de Lafitte himself makes 
reference to it in explaining the calculation of sickness liabilities. 
We are of opinion, however, that there is a still simpler way of 
explaining to the general public the calculation of actuarial 
liaoilities than that depending on the principle of present values. 
The latter looks to the futnre, the former to the past. The latter 
is a prospective method of procedure, the former is sometimes 
described as a retrospective method. It consists in imagining 
a number of persons, equal to the number in the table ormor- 
tality or sickness, to have actual existence, and to live and die 
as indicated in the table of mortality, and to fall ill as indicated 
in the table of oickness, and for the periods mentioned therein. 
Bv supposing contributions to be received year by year from all 
who live to pay them, and the various benefiU to be paid out 
os th^ accrue due, the amount of money remaining in hand, as 
thus shown, is the snm that a Society of the tabular number of 
members sbonld have in hand, and therefore the amount also 
of the Society’s actuarial liability as required. For any other 
number of members than that su^ested b;y the table, the amount 
of the actuarial liability would 1^ proportional. 

We have confined our observations, in the main. to the subject 
of actuarial liability, the use of tables* of such liabilities, the 
mortality and sickness experiences on which they are based, and 
the principles on which they are explained, b^use the chief 
object of the book is to deal with this subject and to popularise 
it. There is, however, a chapter on the due, or fine, or fee, to 
be charged new members who join at other than the age for 
which the rates of contribution are arranged j another chapter 
on raising the contributions of existing members to provide 
increased benefits or to meet a deficiency ; another on the mission 
and the proper sphere of Friendly Societies ; and others beside, 
all Affording excellent reading, and on which, had space per¬ 
mitted, we should like to have said a few words ; but we must 
conclude this notice. The author manifests an enthusiasm in tjie 
work he has undertaken, has expended a great deal of time and 
thought upon it, and evidently has the welfare of Friendly 
Societies at heart. If one may judge of literaiy composition in 
a language which is not one’s own tongue, we should like to ex¬ 
press the opinion that the author’s writing b clear and attractive. 
In hu efforts to promote and eacourage a wider knowledge of 
the somewhat abstruse subject of actuarial liabilities or valuation 
reserves, he hat our very best wishes. 


WATERSPOUTS IN THE HUGHLl. ‘ 
Tuesday, the 4th instant, a fine waterspout was projected 
from the level vapour-plane of a silvery-edged towering 
cumuhu cloud—or, as our American cousins would term it, a 
” thunder-head ’’-—over the western side of Kulpee anchorage, and 
near the-village of Jiggerkolly, which, by the aid of a 
telescope, showed well the downrush on the inside of the tube, 
and its counterpart the whirling nprush on its outside, twisting 
Bn4 «olli4g qpuod and round ogsinst the watch-hands (face 
upwaitb). 

■ • Rsp^tslfrxa ths gaf/lMwSaof Ssp’-subst 'J. •***■ 
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The (Uiy bad been cloee, hot, and breezieleM, so far a* the 
aurface wot cencemetl, and the ckrad in question formed a 
grateful screen to the oftemoon’t sun, whioh was shining bristly 
north and sonth of our position ; and continued to do snantu old 
Sol hid his face for the night in loner clouds later on. At about 
5 p.m., a well-forroed waterspout was observed trailing awsy 
north.eoftward from the cloud’s northern verge ; then about 40* or 
30° high. Near the dense cloud from which it grew its maos 
was dark and opaque ; but from half wny down its length 
to below where it terminated in an unfinuhed turmoil of jags and 
rags, it was semi-transparent, the clouds beyond in the back¬ 
ground being distinclly seen through it ; and there was a light- 
colomed nil* within its gauzy mass wfakfa at times was vezy 
pronounced and conspicuous. ' 

There seemrd to be no commotion on the river or the shore, 
over whieh its lower part hung at a height of five or six hundred 
feet, from the time when it was first observed until it be«n to 
wane and draw itself upwards. It was then, when it had idihink 
and shortened, that the inside downru h was seen to advantage, 
and the stemhaneous upward whirl around the dense remaink- of I 
the tube, which, so for as I was able to make out from the 
moth^ns of the cloudlets, 1 cannot do better than liken to the , 
turning inside out of a coat sleevt or of a itockiiig, only the end 
of the tube was sin nys ragged j and here, where this reversing 
procoM was taking place, there woa great commetion in the air 
currentt, more especially after tbe tube had withdrawn itself up 


fully, and wti on the aWt for optical illustons ; and, as the upper 
part of the spout remained intact for a long time after the 
gosaatner-like lower continnolion hud melted into invisible 
vaponr, I had an opporttmity of studying it well. 

It was very nmarkable to see two or three common kites 
hovesiiig high up in the vapour plane round, and round the dense 
tnbe, every now and then beceming hidden behind it as they per¬ 
formed their gjroaiona, and in the tame duectioa as the ragged 
frugaaents of rack or letid which went tsMhing round and upwaida 
tosrards the dense head of tbe apont, tmtti they w ere aokMPy 
loot to Sight in the very ciond its^. * 

The thttuder-beaded ’’ cloud, from the low er pert of which 
tbe spout issued, gmdualVy melted away, and grew leas gaudy 
u it dwindled, w iihout, os is uaunl uadeT similar circumsiraccs, 
pouring forth a temeat of ram. But there was a doulile rainbow 
projected on the clouds haokiirg up over to the eastward, and 
evM)(Mly sain was falbng in the spaae between them and the sun 
fnr ttwe tkne after the last remafais of the spout had disappaased, 
and aB waa agaiB Haaqtdl aloft. 

The fallosmng evcniag, duiing a hem^ thonderatoim and 
severe squall frw tbe aorth-eaet, tome twenty miles further 
down the river, a AaA of lightnmg revealed the exiatence of a 
grsmd waterspout close by. This tmnderstusm was rtmarkalilc, 
as it stretched touih tnd north from the pilot ststioD to litr north 

our position off Kedgesce, and atruck both places at neatly the 
saoM hour, 7 p.iB. I’otaibly all these phenomena had some 
conocetiaa ssith the small whirl aepoMed in Mr. Padler’s useful 
weather bulletin iiaued dmiiy from the MeteosologicBl Office. 
The squall itself was teen from bb early hom- m tbe evening as a 
tract of dmk stress hovering crainoufly high up behind the 
accumnlating wrhite clooda au ay in the Dorvk-east and earn, and 
thnattiiing to quench the light north-west wind blowing in the 
estuavy'. 

SuhseqneiK infonnation concarning this sudden thunderstorm 
•hews tlmt it was one of the class, sefured to lately in Natubx 
Iqr the Han. Kalpb Abereroanby, odilch extend in an almost 
stza^t line for maybe bundrede of miles. It was felt at nearly 
the same hour oil the way fram Titighar on (he north, to a 
point ibriy or fifty miles south of the Hugbli Pilot Station— 
■«n, My, ncady aao Miles. S. K. Elson. 


SCIENTIFIC SEXTAZS. 

Jtunm/ df Ms ftmtitm CAasefra/ amd Hiysiiml Saditfi, vol. 
xtc. faae. S.—Oa ffiapMpcitiea df oUeae, by G, G MMae a ii 
and N. mmiaaaC The wiilenca tf tkkt wnnar «f aibkanc 
<C»,;C;CH^f»aa4MUSM» Mmu 1*737 uosr, it hsM keea 

dhilawedkytbelbtia(»wf*MdM»tuMaloniiolonG,Hs*V it 

is au uB co teu red uaa^ (it imMI df irhWk aesesibW tkat af 
allylene. It smolfts feetijr when bureliif.—A note aW lit 
atomicity of boN, by G. WMltgllriaad firtnents, 


vegetable diastase.—Un a general law of contraction during the 
formation of solutions of salts, by A. (ieritsch. The aulhor 
comes to the conclusion that the contraction (8) b prOpoilionsll 
to the produce of the respective perceniaget of water and salt In 
the solution 8 = C(too - /)/; for NsjCO, the constant C is 
= o'ooflfi, and the coatmetion calculated by means of the 
formula for solutions at from 3 to 13 per cent, are very n«r 
the contractions directly measured by flerlach and Menddcjelf. 
— On the solutions of sulpharic acid from the molecakr point 
of view, by hf. Teploff.—On the hent of combustion of stil- 
bene, the mooonapbthenes, and some organic acids, by J. 
Osripoff.—An apparatus for the demonstration of thermic Mn- 
ductibility, ^ O. Chwolson.—On a new method of measuring 
the index of refraction, used by E. Forsch for measuring the 
same in the lenses of the Ptmiowa refractor.—A note on the 
mutial influence of electrized bodies, by A. Stepanoif. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. ^ 

London. 

Linnean Society^ January 17.—Mr. \V. Camiihers, F.R.S., 
President, in the cbsir.—On behalf of M. Daysman, of Middle- 
burg, Mr. B. 1). JaeVson exhibited a series of careful dissections 
of Nymphm cicrttlta collected by Or. Schweinfurth in Egypt.— 
Mr. l>. Mortis exhibited specimens of drift fruit from Jamaica, 
where he hsd colletled no fewer than thirty-five difierent kinds 
hiought by the Gulf Stream from the mouths of the Orinoco and 
Amazon. Although the species exhibited had not been dieter- 
mined with critsinty, it was believed to he probably IJumtna 
halsamiftra. And., the flower of which is fibred by Eicbler 
(“Flore Brasilicnsis,” vol. xii. part 2, p. 440, pT. xcii. ne. 1), but 
the fruit nndacribert. h was commonly known in French Gtriana 
as boi> rrmge, and fiom it was obtained a gum used medicinally 
and burnt as tneense. An interesting daenssion foHosved, in 
which Mr. J. G. Baker, Mr. Rolfe, and Mr. BreeseVook part.*— 
Mr. T. Chiisty exhibited a material felted from Manilla henro, 
and waterproofed, very strong and light, and particnlorly useful 
for surgical bandages, fbr which purpose it was highly reaom- 
mended by army sargeons.—Mr. F, Crisp exhibited some speci¬ 
mens of igatc so nuioaslv mod ed m to lead to the errenocua 
suppositicn that they incloaed fossil insects and Crustatea,—A 
parir was then rend, by Mr, J. G. Tepper, on the natural hk- 
800 of the Kangaroo Island aram-lrec, Xantkdrrkva TTaitana. 
'1^ tree grows ahimdatidy in K ang ar oo Idond, South AmtsiKa, 
in poor greveUy and san^ soil, lntermiaf d with fecrtiBinoos con¬ 
cretions, and attains s beigiit of from 6 to 14 feet, with a dia- 
meter of 6 to 18 mchei, and a floral spike of from 10 to 19 feet. 
It is thus a most ccnspicuoas plant, and lends a pecnliarly weird 
aspect to the country it occuptes. Its rate of growth is described 
OB very slow, old settlers having remarked but little change in 
individual trees alter thirty years' observatiotk Tbe meat re¬ 
markable feature in the stntctnre of the stem is tbe formation of 
a dense ligscooe central core imnaedkatdv above and conaacted 
with the roots, exhibiting noBcroas mrmlfaT zones travened by 
transverse (medallary) ftbrea. The flowers sre borne in a dense 
spflre upon a smooib peduncle. Individually they ate incon¬ 
spicuous, of a wbitisb coloar, and develop a strong odour and 
abundant nectar during the warmer part of tbe day, when they 
are visited and fertilised by Hyuaewquermw insects, tbe mom te- 
markable being a larce metallie-gteen carpenter-bee (Xyhcapd), 
which tunnels out cells in the dead flower-stalks. An inierestlng 
discunion fallowed upemthe hotaakid pooitioa of the gross-trees, 
and tbe aathpriiy of tbe type, in which tbe Fiesidtmt, Wr. A. W. 
Bennett, Mr. J. G. Baker, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Rolfe took part. 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, December 17, 1888.—Sir W. Thomson, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. R. Kidston read a paper on anine 
foaiil plants feom Teilia quarry, CwaunyKor, near Pieotatyn, 
FUntibire.—Dr, G. Sians WoodWd eosnmnniaUed an ab^act 
of the r aa a l u of an Inqaky into tbe causation of Asiatic cfablent. 
Tbe fi« porygeneroll was by Dr. Nell McLeod and tit. W. 
T. MiUea. The aecssd part (witli ipedal argwd to the teoro- 
ductioaofifaediteaM} was l^ Dr. HcL^. Th* dbeea^as 
shown to ba dae to the cobmu baeSlas. In feM|r o«t of Ibrty- 
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mtn followed iajection of the oomma bacillus into the stomach 
of the guinea-pig, care being taken to neutralize the acid pro¬ 
ducts which are total to the organism. —Prof. Tait descnhed some 
prelimlnaTy observations with a large rotatory-polariratioii 
tqjcctroscope. In this apparatus the light paws thiough a slit 
m CDlIhnator, a Nicol's prism, a train of cylinders of tjuartz, a 
dbable image prism, and an ordinary direot-viKion spectroscope. 
The instrument is so arranged that the two .-ipecira proiluced arc 
in enact juxtaposition side by side, each s|)ectrum being alter¬ 
nately crossed by dark interference beads correspun ling to 
sucetssive rotations of the plane of polarization through l8o\ 
A scale ii thus applied to the spectrum, and the interval between 
successive bands can be subdivided to any required degree of 
accuracy. Wave-length is thus measured with extzgme accuracy 
by the amount of rotation of the plane of polariution. When 
the apparatus is used, not with br^t-Iine 8|rectra hut, with on- 
linuous spectra, the excessive Ims of intennity by dispersion 
which occurs in ordinary spectrometers may be avoided.—Ur. 
Wcodhead communicated a paper by Mr. G. Brook, entitled 
“ Preliminary Remarks on the Homologies of the Mesenteries in 
Aplipatharia and other Anthozoa." After describing the arrange- 
iQWt and musculature in the common shore anemone, EdWardsta, 
Cerlantbidte, in Alcyonaria, Madrepororia, Mr. Brook pointed 
out that the Antipatharia are generally supposed to be degener¬ 
ate forms, and to have lost a considerable'apmber of the mesen¬ 
teries tlmt were present lu their ancestors. Mr. Brook, who is 
examining the CkatltHger collection of Anti pat baaiss has been 
able to make sections of twenty-three species, fojtorVthich he 
finds that the arrangement, number, and relative dbveloptnent of 
the mesenteries cannot be explained in accordance with the 
views current on the subject. With the exception of two pairs 
of directives the mcseiileric-. do not appe-ar to show the 
paired arrangement usually looked for. He gives the arrange¬ 
ment of the mesenteries m Ctadopaihes {%\x mesenteries), AhU- 
paihts (ten mesenteries), Leiop^hts (twelve mesenteries), and 
|>oints out that the arrangement in these forms receives its 
explanation by a comparison with the order in which the first 
twelve mesenteries are, according to Lecaze-Duthiers, developed 
in Hexactinite. In Aclmux and Sagartia the first twelve mesen¬ 
teries are developed in pairs which are not adjoining mesen¬ 
teries,'but are situated one on each side of the stomodaeum. The 
order in which they are developed in Sagarha Mlis (and in 
Actinia ci/uina ?) precisely corresponds wU/i t/uir nlative Ungth 
in Leiofiathes. The first pair to he developed are those corre¬ 
sponding to the transverse mesenteries in Antipathidsc t next 
follow the two pairs of (Brectives, and afterwards the three 
which he has termed secondary in Antipathidie. 
shortest mesenteries in Leiopathfs are the last of the six pairs to 
he developed in Sagartia. Evidently, then, the meseoterics 
forming a pair are originally opposite mesenteries and not 
adjacent ones. We thus have, in ionns with an elongated stomo 
dseunr, a true bilateral symmetry. The two pairs of directives 
limit an anterior and a posterior unpaired chamber. Between 
these two the ceeienteron may be imperfectly divided into any 
number of paired lateral chambers. On this interpretation the 
arrangement in Alcyonaria, Mdwardsia, Ceriantbidae, Madracii, 
&C., IS also easily understoi^ ; all' are modifications of one plan. 
In the Hexaetinue the simple bitateralism is masked, but a care¬ 
ful study of the order in which the mesenteries are developed 
shows dearly how this is brought about In all types the 
mesenteries of a pair are originally on opposite sides of the 
stomodeeum. The two pain qP‘ directives ’* cone to be adjacent 
mesenteries, for the Reason that no new mesenteries ore ever 
foemed between them, and with a fiirtber development of 
mesenteries they- come to be pushed doser togetfaw. As is 
dearly seen from Hertwlg's firates of the embryonic condition 
in Ptaehia, the other so-called “painof primary mesenteriu 
are not pairs developmentally, as they consist of mesenteries of 
different ages. They are called pairs because they isfe arranged 
in couples, having the retractor musdes on their inner surfaces. 
In Hexactinise the further increoM in the nwaber of mesenteries 
takes place in a modified way. Buds appear which ore on 
opposite sides of the storaodaeum between existing “ pairs," but, 
instead of giving rise to a single mesentery at before, each gives 
rise to two, with the r e tr a cter tmsdes on their inner surmces. 
The general plan of development Mr. Brook consider* to be oa 
fioUows. TMiaascnteriM rave aadiata airuigemmt in fimaa 
with a round itoiiwdamm ; this a r ran g e m ent becoma biiateral 
by «n elongation of thestomodseum in one axis->theraCittaL ht 
tiut case the anterior and posterior pain (direetives) coom t6 


consist of adjoining mesenteries, whilst the intermediate pairs 
consist of opposite mesenteries. So long os the folds of the body- 
wall give rise to only one mesentery each, the simple bilateral 
arrangement is retained, ns m Cerianthidiu (this refers to bUmeral 
arrangement of parts, irresneciive of the outline of the polyp). 
In ease the mesenterial rudiments give rise (after the formation 
of the first twelve lucsentcriCH) to two mesenteries instead of one, 
.the UexBCUnian type is reached. In certain Madrepororia {t.g. 
Laphahtha, Atusia, anrl Euphylim) the radiate arranmaaent 
api>ears never to be lost. At any rale, according to Fowlm anrl 
Bourne, there are no mesenteries distinguishable from the others 
ns “directives,” and there is a per^tly radiate symmetry. 
Such a general plan of development is al-m found in Penpatns 
and in Vertebrata. In Peripalus the blastopore becomes 
elongated and doses in (he centre, but its two extremities re¬ 
main open as the mouth and anus. The mesoblastic somites 
are formed in the region in which the blutupore has closed, and 
these become more numerous as the two extremities become 
more and more separated. At peesent, Mr Brrmk is only able 
to indicate the bearing of these views in outline. He hopes, 
however, shortly to make a more detailed communication on the 

January 7.—Prof. Chrystal, Vice-President, in the chair.—At 
the request of the Council of the Society, Prof. Tait gave an 
.address on the compressibiUty of water, salt-solutions, glass, 
and mercury. His address was illustrated by experiments. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, January at.—M. Ues Cloizeaux, 
President, in the chair.—On a point m the oueiiion of homo¬ 
geneous elastic plaques, by M. II. Resal. In tnisnotc the author 
proposes to base the hypothesis relative to the expressions of the 
tangential dilatations on a supposition of a more general character 
than that hitherto assumed by geometricians.—On the Uiematozoa 
delected by M. Laverao in the blood of the inhabitants of marshy 
distriots, by M. Bouchard. .Attention is called to the greRt im- 
jraMMce of the discovery made by M. Laveran ten yean ago, 
ruijl||aiir placed beyond all doubt, that marsh fevers are of para- 
siw diaracter. They offer the first known example in man of 
an animal parasitism m which the pathogenic agent appears to 
be placed at the lowest scale of animal life. While most in¬ 
fectious maladies in man and animals arc due to vegetable 
microbism, the most important and widespread infectious 
disease in man ia now shown to depend on animal microbiam. 
The parasite observed by M, Laveran in Algeria has since bm 
found in France, Corsica, Italy, Russia, Madagascar, Tonquin, 
and America, and is identical with the orgauisra more recently 
detected by Marchiafava and Celli in the blood of people m» 
habiting marshy districts.—On the elementary terms in the 
co-ordinates of a planet, by M. Hugo Gylden. Supplementing 
his recent communication on this subject, the author nere points 
out that, the convergence of the terms in quesUon being estab¬ 
lished, their numerical value. may be determined by the methods 
propo^ in the paper on the determination of the radius rector in 
the absolute orbits of the planets inserted in the Hfjathly Ifoticcs 
ofthe Royal Astronomical Society, London.—On the distribution 
of the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere, by M. A. Crova. In 
a previous note (Comjitts retuius, cviii. p, 35) MM. Crova and 
Koudaille oommunicated the results of the obsenrations made 
last August at Bedoin and on the summit of Mont Ventoux. 
From those results M. Crova here deduces the mode of distribu¬ 
tion of the aqueous vapours at vorioua aWtuilte. Although only 
approximate, the calculations show how tap^y the quantity of 
vapour must decrease with the increor-e of amtiide. The quantity 
itself also varies greatly from day to day, which is again ex- 
plrined by the toct'that the vapouti ate maialy confined to the 
lower atmospheric regions, which ok most directly mftueocad by 
meteocobgiM phenomena. ^Note on the new meridian of- 
France, eonuBunlcated by the Ministar of War. The Geottadq 
Section of the Service Gdographique de I’Arm^e concluded: in 
r8M the measurement of the angles for the new meridian 
liegun cightcan years 1^0. The present note embodies a sum¬ 
mary report of we main resatts, from which it appears that the 
meridian of Delambrc and Mfchain, useful in their day, can: 
no laager aerve as a base for the t ri a n gplb rin n of France, 
or fo» ftwBier researches on the farm of the globe. For 
these jnfrpnaS' the new meridian oShH ail the necessary 
etotomts eieapt (brthe southwest ragb% where fresh meaoaie- 
aeata aril i«i|nttod>» secure oomphte aecwtacy. —Observation 
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relative to M. Vochy't recent note on the propagation of the 
current in a telegraph line, by M. L. Weilter. The author 
queitiona on theoretical groundi aome of M. Vaachy^a con- 
dofiona, on which haa bem baaed an application for a patent. 
M. Weiller anbmita a apecimen of a telephonic cable with two 
condttcton conatmcted for the rurpoae of obtaining by aelf- 
inductlon the compenaation of the electro-atatic cajnchy. In 
tbia apparatua the increaae of the coefficient of adf-mduetion ia 
obtainM by incloai^ the chief copper conductor in a covering 
of loft iron wire.—(Jbaervationi of the partial lunar eclipae m 
Tanuary >6, 1889, made at the Obaervatory of Lj^na, by M. G. 
Lc Cadet; and at the Paris Obaervatory, by MM. D. Eginitiaand 
Maturana. The observationa at Lyona were made with the 
Gautier equatorial cmiU, and at Paris with the west equatorial 
in the garden. In the latter place the atmoapheric conditions 
were favourable at the commencement and towards the close of the 
eclipse; but during the middle period the sky became overcast, 
preventing the complete observation of all the phases.—Experi* 
mental verification of M. Charles Soret'a method for measuring 
the indices of refraction in crystals with two axes^ by M. Louis 
Perrot. In a previous note {Com/i/ts rtntius, cvii. p. 176), M. 
Soret showed that the three chief indices of refraction in a 
cmtal with double axis may be deduced from the limiting angles 
of total reflection on any given faces. M. Perrot has now 
verified this method by experimeqta with ordinary tartaric acid, 
employing a Liebisch refractometer for the purmse.—On the 
'electric conductibility of salts in solution, by M. Lucien 
Poincard. The author finds that the high polarization of a 
silver electrode plunged into a saline solution, such as the nitrate 
of potasaa, falls immediately to zero \>y adding a trace of the 
nitrate of silver. From this phenomenon follows a means of greatly | 
simpllfving in certain cases the method hitherto empi''”"' h* 
Mm. Bouty and Poincard for measuring the electric ref 
of saline solutions.—Papers were contributed by M 
Antoine, on the expansion and compression of atmospheric air! 
by MM. C. Vincent and Delachanal, on the extraction of sorbite; 
by M. J. Mennier, on the dibentoic acetal of sorbite ; by M. A. 
de Ltpparent, on the relation of the acid emotive rocks to the 
^enomcnon of the solfataras ; and by M. If. Morize, on the 
Widmanstatten figures, illustrated by two photographs obtained 
in direct and diffused light. 

Beklin. 

Physical Society, Ueamber'"*8,—Prof. Kundt, Preside?, 
in the chair,—Dr. Ritter demonstrated, with the help of an 
eleOtric arc-lamp, the action of the ultra-violet rays on the 
electrical discharge at the negative pole.—Dr. Lummer spoke 
on photometers, and deduced, from the experiences gained with 
the existing instruments, the following as requirements in their 
construction : in the first place, the surfaces whose brightness of 
illumination is to be equalized mutt not be separated by even 
the narrowest intervening spsce; and in the second, the outline 
of the surfaces must be sharoly defined. The first of the above 
requirements is satisfied in Bunsen's grease-spot photometer, but 
iiot the second, A further drawback arises from the fact that 
the grease-spot reflects light, and the paper allows some to pats 
through, so that both the spot and the surrounding surface are 
always illuminated by both sources of light. An ideally perfect 

g botomeler ought to reflect no light from its grease;wot, and be 
npcroeable to light over the rest of its surhee. The speaker, 
working in conjunction with Dr. Brodbun, had obtained the 
above desideiata by purely optica] means. VHien two total- 
reflection prisms are placed with their hypotenuse surfaces in 
jnxtoposibon, and two of the surfaces of the gloss-cube thus 
fonnM are illuminated by light from bright surfaces, then on 
looking through the combination of prisms the only light which 
reaches the eye will be that which enters laterally, whereas that 
whids enters from the opposite side cannot read the eye. 
When a drop of Canada-bauain, whose reinctive index is very 
nearly the same os that of the gloss, is placed between the 
oppoied hypotennse aurfaces, total reflection U dona away 
with at the place where the drop lies, and thus by illomina- 
tion from tmt side only either a bright spot is seen on a dark 
eround or a dark Mt on a bri(^t ground. When the 
iUnmination u made from da/A aides, equality of illumination 
<aa be easily, (^bUshed by adjtuting the relative distances of 
the sonreet of liob nndl the spot disappears entirely. The drop 
of Canada-balA ytkf soon loses its sho^y-defined edges, 
hence tome otnS mooe of procednre became neeeasaty. Tim 
oentral portion jOf the IiypotemiM aarfiioe of one of the total- j 


reflection prltms was left untonched, while the rest of the 
surface was ground to a slightly spherical shape. When the 
surfaces of the prisms were now firmly pressed together, 11^ 
psssed without hindrance across the point of close contact of the 
surfaces, whereas it was totally refieoted at alt other points. By 
this means an ideally perfect '^‘grease-spot ’’ was obtained, which 
was permeable to light, but rented none, while the surround¬ 
ing area reflected light completely and allowed none to pass 
(hrotigh. A third method for obtaining an ideally perfect 
grease-spot consisted in etching figures on one of the reflecting 
surfaces of the prisms ( the etched portions were perfectly 
transparent, the rest of the suriace reflected light completely. 
The speaker exhibited photometers constructed according to the 
above methods, and proved theoretically that the ideally perfect 
grease-spot bears to the real one the ratio of I to 2 , accord¬ 
ing to the constants determined in the Imperial Physlco- 
Technical Institute. The sensitiveness of the new photometer 
is about I per cent. 
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THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 7, 1889. 


EART/IQUAKES. 

Ltt Trtmblements de Terre. Par F. Fouqud, Membre 

de I’Institut (Acaddmie des Sciences), Professeur au 

CoU^ de France. (Paris: J. B. Bailli^re et Fils, 

1888.) 

N the introduction to his little volume on earthquakes, 
Prof. Fouqud observes very justly that it is onlyin recent 
years that seismology has began to shape itself to the lines 
of an exact science. I ts students have of late concentrated 
their attention on questions susceptible of direct attack 
by observation and experiment The older seismologists 
made the mistake of attempting to take the citadel by 
storm, and failed. The younger school of investigators, 
proceeding more gradually, have at least succeeded in 
showing how enormously complex the problem of earth¬ 
quakes in their origin and propagation really is. The 
older seismologists were for the most part men with little 
knowledge of mechanics, and their fundamentaT mistake 
was that they under-estimated the difficulty of the prob¬ 
lem in its mechanical aspect. Setting to work with a pre¬ 
conceived and quite false idea of its simplicity, they used 
such observational data as were at their disposal to build 
up an elaborate structure of inference and hypothesis— 
a structure very ill adapted to bear the shock of the first 
earthquake that formed the object of scientific measure¬ 
ment The foundation on which the new school builds 
its science is exact seismometry; and so far, little, if 
anything, more than the foundation is laid. It is less than 
ten years since instruments of precision were introduced, 
capable of giving complete information as to the manner 
of motion of the ground. We now have sufficiently full 
and exact knowledge of the nature of the motion which 
takes place at one or another point of the earth’s surface 
in the affected region while an earthquake is going on. 
The elaborate recording seismographs which have been 
brought to something like perfection by a few enthusiastic 
workers in Japan have analyzed this motion as completely 
as can be desired. But beyond this we as yet know 
next to nothing with any certainty about the real character 
of an earthquake. The relation which exists between the 
motion at one point and that at another, the manner of 
the motion below the surface, the transformations which 
the seismic waves undergo en route, are subjects hardly 
touched; and no seismometric observations have as yet 
been made, in a single case, from which conclusions may be 
drawn with any certainty as to the position of the origin 
and the nature of the originating disturbance. These are 
.mattehi which used to be glibly settled by reference to a 
:^w projected stones or cracked Walls, or to die stoppage 
of some village clocks : if the new., seismometry has 
not yet thrown much light on them, it has at least shown 
how gross was the former darkness. 

It is, then, not a little surprising-tofind Prof Fouqud 
write a book on earthquakes without ^ much as.a chapter 
An. seismometers. He excuses himiedf from taking up this 
branch of the subject on the cijirid^-ground; that i^ ex¬ 
treme importance inakes it deowsb %'IIMciaI’treetiBe, and 
Auther, at the instruments am be^f improved from 
Voi. xxxix,—No. 1006. 


day to day, “feous pensons que la description des sdismo- 
graphes et rkicrosdismographes gagnera singulidrement 
k n’^tre exposrfe en ddtail que dans quelques anndes.” 
Readers of N ature, who have bad the opportunity from 
time to time in these pages of seeing what present-day 
seismographs are able to do, will scarcely agree with the 
author; and granting, as we very well may, that many 
improvements have still to be made, the results already 
achieved in exact seismometry arc surely such as not 
only to justify but to demand some description of these 
appliances in any new treatise on earthquakes. 

In fact, however, M. Fouqu^ has been better than his 
word, for, in speaking of the “ intensity ” and the com¬ 
ponents of earthquake motion, he has given some slight 
account of seismographs and seismograms. But the account 
is far from adequate, and is not free from serious errors. 
We find the old fallacy restated, that the position of the 
“epicentre” can be determined by observation of the 
azimuths of the oscillations ; that the bearing o? the origin 
is given by the directiorf in which pendulums are set 
oscillating or objects are thrown down. Anomalous cases 
arc spoken of, but not a word is said to explain that the 
cases which are styled anomalous form, not the exception, 
but the rule, because the chief oscillations are in general 
not of the normal but of the transverse type. With regard 
to the mechanical theory of seismographs, the author is 
completely at sea. It is now well known that the first 
essential in seismometry is to secure a point of reference 
by having a steady mass pivoted or hung in nearly 
neutral equilibrium ; that a stably-hung mass like a 
common pendulum will not do, because it acquires 
oscillation through the more or less close agreement 
between its period of free swing and the period of the 
successive seismic impulses. Nothing could be worse 
than a pendulum with the period of which these impulses 
happened just to agree. Nevertheless, M. FouquiJ says, 
without hinting dissent 

“M. Cavalleri admet, d’aprfes ses observations, que, 
dans un tremblement de terre, le mcilleur pehdulc au point 
de vue de I’indication des intensitds est celui dont les 
oscillations sent synchrones avec la dur^ de I’ondulation 
du sol; les pendules h fil tong donnent le tracd le plus 
dtendu quand les mouvements du sol sent lents ; I’inverse 
a lieu quand les vibrations sont rapides. Par consequent, 
pour obtenir un tracd, qui soil I’lmage aussi fidfele que 
possible de I’intensite de la secousse, il faudrait avoir une 
sdrie de pendules d'inegale longueur, et considdrer 
exclusivement, parmi les tracds obtenus, celui qui offre les. 
dentelures les plus allongdes.” 

Nothing could be more complete than the misappre¬ 
hension shown in this last sentence. Other indications 
lead one to conclude that the author’s acquaintance with 
seismometry is not intimate and that it has not been 
formed at first hand. His references 'to original sources 
of information are rare. He gives a fairly good account 
of the work of Milne and Gray on the measurement of 
the spee*^ of propagation of artificial disturbances through 
the seil-e* subject the author has himself investigated— 
but of •the wotk of Ewing in measuring natural earth- 
quakei^ and of the continuation and extension of it by 
Sdt^jii, hf is apparently ignorant Ewing’s horizontal 
peodolb^ sphnnograph is not described, and his dujjdex 
pendahuga dttomogmiA, although montioned, is wrongly 
cldised a» an ‘lutrument that records the phases of tbt 
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motion in their relation to the time. The account that is 
given of the labours of Italian observers^ in the field of 
microseismoinetry is meagre and unsatisfactory, and the 
work of M. d’Abbadie and the Darwins in this connection 
is not so much as alluded to. 

The only part of M. Fouqud’s book which can be said 
to make any addition to existing knowledge is that which 
deals with the experiments conducted^^by the author and 
M. Michel Ldvy on the speed of propagation of artificial 
disturbances through the earth’s crust. I n the first instance 
their method was the same as that used by Mallet and 
by Abbot; the seismoscope was a basin of mercury, in 
which the observer detected the arrival of the shock by 
watching in a telescope for the disturbance of the reflected 
light. In a second series of experiments, the personal 
equation of the observer was got rid of by causing a 
convergent pencil of light reflected from the basin to fall 
on a revolving photographic plate. The light was inter¬ 
cepted by a shutter which opened, through electric 
connection with a scismoscopiqtj^ the origin of the shock, 
when the blow was given which caused the distuibance 
to be piopagated. Then, until the arrival of the earth 
waves blurred the image, a sharply defined circular arc 
was photographed on the plate, the length of this arc 
serving to measure the time of transit of the waves. In 
other instances, where the explosion of dynamite formed 
the source of disturbance, the explosion was produced by 
an electric discharge which was made to photograph 
itself on the plate, thus registering the instant at which 
the disturbance originated more sharply than by the 
method of the shutter. Besides observations on the 
surface of the ground in various localities, and with 
various qualities of vibrating medium, some were made 
entirely underground. The author and his colleague 
made use for this last purpose of a mine at Commentry, 
by causing the explosion to take place in one gallery, 
470 feet below the surface, while the seismoscope was 
set first on the surface of the ground and then in a second 
gallery 280 feet below the other. As a general result, it 
was noticed in all cases that the first thing to reach the 
seismoscopie was a series of very small vibrations, which 
preceded the arrival of the principal shock. In surface 
propagation this principal shock was not unique . it was 
followed by several others, although the initial disturbance 
at the distant source had consisted in a single blow. 

Notwithstanding the care and pains which have evidently 
been bestowed on the author’s experiments, the results, as 
regards speed of propagation of seismic waves, seem to 
be subject to some uncertainty. The intervals of time 
actually measured were too small, and wh.vt may be 
called*^ the personal equation of the apparatus was too 
large. The whole amount by which the record lagged 
through inertia of the apparatus and other causes is esti¬ 
mated to be D'301 seconds. Taking one set of experiments 
(at Creutot), the recorded time-inten'al, when the seismo¬ 
scope was 490 metres flfom the source, was o 105 seconds; 
but to this smal},quan^ty we have to add the above large 
enor of o'3oi s^^onds before deducing the velocity. It 
should be acJIfed, hot^ever, that observations made at a 
more distant station gave results according Well with the 
velocity so deduced. The velocities ranged frqtA about 
3000 metres per second in granite to 300 m^res per 
second in sand. The results as to rtxiky soils arc of thd 


same order of magnitude with those of Abbot, and with 
the velocities which have been inferred from laboratory 
experiments on the density and plasticity of rocks. The 
figures given refer to the rate of propagation of the group 
of waves, as measured by the 'atVival.of the first sensible 
motions—the motions, namely, which form the advancing 
edge of the group. But the group widens as it traveb, 
and a much smaller speed would be deduced by reference 
to the passage of the principal wave or waves. 

The first and main part of M. FouquiJ’s book, ent^ed 
“ A General Study of Earthquakes,” concludes with an 
interesting detailed account of these experiments. The 
second part will appeal to a wider circle of readers. It 
is a narrative of the principal earthquakes which have 
been felt from 1854 to 1887, including those of San Sal- 
v.ador in 1854, 1873, and 1879 ; of Siinoda, in Japan, in 
1854; of Ischia in 1883; of Andalusia in 1884; and of 
the Riviera in 1887. The account is pleasantly written, 
and is embellished by a number of photo-engravings 
showing the mischief wrought by these destructive shocks. 



PERIPATUS. 


Studies from the Morpholoj'ical Laboratory in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. Vo) IV.—P.trt I. A Monograph of 
the Development of Peripaius oipensis. Part 2. .\ 
Monograph of the Species and Distribution of the 
Genus Peripaius. By Adam Sedgwick, M.A., F.R.S. 
(London: 1888) 

N these two numbers the editor has reprinted the five 
papers from his pen on Peripaius, which have 
appeared in the Quarterly fournal of .Microscopical 
Scienu between 1885 and 1888. From the patient 
detail with which he has followed the developmental 
Changes, and from the power of generalisation from ob¬ 
servation which he displays, this research may well be 
regarded as a model for those who are beginning embryo- 
logical study. Memoirs such as these, on the other hand, 
are rarely distinguished for clearness of expression and 
lucid phrasing, and the one before us forms unfortunately 
no exception to the generality. 

Since the observations of Moseley and Balfour, it has 
been anticipated that several difficult morphological prob¬ 
lems presented by the Aithropoda would receive their 
solution from a study of the ontogeny of Peripaius, and in 
Mr. Sedgwick’s hands this hope has been largely realized. 
The only other recent workers in this field, Miss Sheldon, 
Mr. Sclater, and Dr. von Kennel, have studied forms 
from New Zealand and the West Indies ; and while the 
observations of the latter are in many points at vari¬ 
ance with those before us, some of the ffisagreement is 
undoubtedly due to the diflerent development of the 
different species. LiVe most of such primitive types, 
the species of Peripaius are widely ^d discontinuously 
scattered, and exhibit considerable structural and em- 
bryological discrepancy. Such a discrepancy occurs 
at the outset. The ovum of the New Zealand form 
is large, and consists mainly of deutoplasm; that of 
the Cape species, the subject of the present memoir^ fe 
smaller, and, while now actually devoid of yolk, forms'^ 
loose reticulum of protoplasm which appears to Imply its 
former presence between the meshes: in both of tbesf 
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segmenution is meroblastic. The ova of the West 
Indian Peripatiis, again, |ire yet smaller, and totally devoid 
of yolk, and the segmentation is apparently complete. 
In other words, the rcdlUVian in size of the ovum, due to 
loss of yolk, which is still in process in P capcnsis, has 
been achieved in the West Indian forms, and its effect 
shows how easily the phylogenetic significance of seg- 
menfation-types may be lessened. 

V*c can only mention a few of the more important facts | 
and generalizations of Mr. Sedgwick’s memoir. Of 
great interest is the observation that the embryo, at any 
rate at and until the gastrula stage, is a syncytium, i.r 
the various cells of which it is composed are only incom¬ 
pletely marked off from one another, being connected by 
radiating protoplasmic strands. .Such a syncytial condition 
the author regards as more primitive than the complete 
separation of the segmentation-spheres from each other. 
Another point in the early ontogeny is that no part of 
the nucleus of the unsegmented ovum enters that central 
portion of the syncytium which becomes differentiated 
into endoderm ; and in this connection some recent obser¬ 
vations of Hickson on segmentation in Milkpora arc of 
value. The ovum in Milkpora is almost devoid of yolk, 
while those of the Hydtozoa generally possess a large 
quantity ; and we venture to think tlut an earlier yolked 
condition probably occurred in Milkpora, though Mr. 
Hickson has pronounced to the contrary. The segmen¬ 
tation-nucleus breaks down into a number of deeply- 
staining fragments, which become scattered through the 
cell, and eventually arrange themselves as the nuclei of 
the blastula ; and it is at ahy rate possible that a similar 
phenomenon occurs in the ftrmation of the endoderm of 
Peripalus, since Mr. Sedgwick describes fp. 26) “ small 
particles of a deeply-staining matter, which are neither 
visible in the unsegmented ovum nor in the gastrula 
stages, and which are not to be distinguished from 
nuclear chromatin.” From whatever source, amitotic 
nuclei presently appear in the endodermat vacuolated 
protoplasm, and the enteron is formed by the confluence 
of these vacuoles. A solid gastrula is thus produced. 
These facts lead Mr. Sedgwick to discuss the course of the 
evolution of Metazoa from Protozoa. He fironounces in 
favour of a “nucleated Infusorian-like animal, with pos¬ 
sibly a mouth leading into a central vacuolated mass of 
protoplaspi," for the transition-type, as against a colonial 
Protozoan; and declines to accept Metscbnikoff’s hollow 
blastula as an even more primitive form than the solid 
gastrula. 


of cavities is represented in the adult merely by 
the generative -glands and the nephridia ; the latter 
are, as the author insists, not connected with, but actual 
parts of, the coelom, and open each into a hitherto 
undescribed vesicle m the leg, which at no period 
communicates with the periviscer.al space Heart, peri¬ 
cardium, and perjvisceral cavity are the outcome of 
spaces seiondarily excavated in the mesoderm in con¬ 
nection with a vascular system, and are best desig¬ 
nated by I.ankestePs term h«inocoele Such a ha-mo- 
ccele is characteristic ot Mollusca and Arthropoda, 
and Mr. .Sedgwick’s deductions tend to show that in 
the latter group also the generative glands and ducts 
and the excretory antennary glands are the sole remnants 
of the true coiloin. 

In the second part, which deals with the genus from 
a systematic sUnd-point, Mr. Sedgwick criticizes the 
various forms hitherto described. He recognizes nine 
good species, of which tjlM|p are new; four from South 
I Africa, two from' the Australian region, and three from 
I the Neotropical. The coloured plates which illustrate 
this section are most creditable to the lithographers of 
the Qtinbridge Scientific Instrument Company. In future 
volumes of the “ .Studies ” an exai.t leference to the place 
where the original paper is to l>e found would often spare 
trouble to the student of zoological literature. 


THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRV. 

Tin- Fundamental Principles of Chemislry praeUcaUy 
taught by a New Method, By Robert Galloway, 

I M.k.l.A., F.C.S. (London: Longmans, Gieen, and 
Co., 1888.) 

HE first thing that strikes one in taking up this 
volume is th,at it requires cutting. This is a con¬ 
siderable drawback to the student working from it, 
especially in those cases where the description of an 
experiment is continued on the next page, and to the 
mere reader it involves a trouble that ought not to be 
imposed upon him. But a far more serious fault is the 
absence of even an attempt at an index. Whether the 
author, the publisher, or the binder is to blame for this 
omission is not obvious, but the fact remains that the 
book is incomplete. 

The difficulty as to where the beginner shall begin 
must have presented itself in some form or other to every- 
earnest teacher. Shall the facts com* first in their thea 


The nephridis^ the existence of which is one of tbemost 
remarkable features of Peripalus, present two special 
modifications, those of the third somite becoming the 
salivary glands of the adult, and those of the twenty-first 
fimctioning as generative ducts. The generative glands 
themselves are formed as two continuous tubes from 
the dorsal sections of somites 16-20 by a separation 
from the ventral -sections and absorption of the septa. 
With reference to the ccelom, Mr. Sedgwick conies to 
several important conclusions. The mesoblastic bands 
appear as a proliferation of nuclei at the lips of the 
jpiitQporet which arrange themselves in groups round a 
wceestion of cavities to form the futurm somites; a 
mod* of Canaectioa generally taken to ifa^fy an ob¬ 
scured enterocoeie. This priztuuy enterocqdic sysfem 


necessarily isolated condition ? or shall the student begin 
with theories, making for himself so many mental pigeon¬ 
holes into which the facts as they come may be put awajr 
in an orderly manner ? ' 

The majority of teachers at the present day prefer to 
have something to classify before they attempt a classifi¬ 
cation with their pupiU, and in so, doing we think they 
adopt a perfectly sound and natural m :thod. The earnest 
student is anxious to get on from the very first day of his 
course, he craves to get hold of something tangible ; and 
the teacher who treats him like an empty reservoir, that 
is t6 l»e, elaborately prepared and carefully tested us to 
perfection of soundness before any water is admitted to. 
it^ wiW ignominiously fail . 

• TProbaily, every teacher of chemistry has found difiBcuk};- 
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in getting his students to understand in a satisfactory way 
the effects of changes of temperature and pressure upon 
gases individually and in general, after the student has 
performed the ordinary elementary experiments upon 
the principal gases. But turning to this subject in the 
present hand-book, we find that the student has to study 
these effects before he has seen or read of any gas 
whatever, unless we suppose that “ the gas " at gas¬ 
works, or the air mentioned in earlier chapters, will be 
retained in the student’s mind and applied by him to the 
rules given. In the questions set on this part of the sub¬ 
ject, “a gas” is the vague expression almost always 
used, for fear, we presume, it should be imagined that the 
rules given are more intimately connected with oxygen 
than with hydrogen, &c. 

In the early pages the learner is introducd to gases by 
the statement that gas-holders are “employed at gas¬ 
works for holding the gas,” and is then instructed, without 
even the suggestion of an experiment, how to collect 
gases over water and in other ways, how to transfer 
gases to the lecture table, how to burn substances in 
gases, to burn gases themselves, to generate gases when 
heat is required and when heat is not required, and so 
on. The student, having got this abstract information in 
all its minuteness of practical detail, is expected to keep 
it in his memory, and to work and study through nearly 
two hundred pages dealing fully with, to him, a vast 
variety of complex subjects, before he can apply it to 
practical use in relation to hydrogen. By dint of much 
searching (for there is no index, and hydrogen does not 
appear to be mentioned at all in the meagre contents 
table) we have found a paragraph headed “Hydrogen" 
at p. 213. In this page no experiments are set down to 
be done, and the first suggestion of any practical exercise 
is the statement that “ it can be obtained, as has been 
shown (Experiment 400), by electrolyzing water.” The 
past and future are here confused, for Experiment 400 >s 
twenty-two pages further on. This is apparently an 
unintentional memory exercise for the student. A few 
lines below, it is stated that “ it is usually obtained by 
the action of H,S04 or HCl on Zn or on Fc (see note, 
p. 183).” At this page we find a jar of hydrogen is 
required for .an experiment (to extinguish burning phos¬ 
phorus with), and in a note a method by which hydrogen 
“may be prepared ” is given, with far too little description 
for a beginner and far too much for anyone else. We 
venture to predict that before many students have worked 
tlmiugh this volume, one will be found to march off with a 
jartothe “gas-works ” to get it filled with hydrogen, with 
the full conviction that he is carrying out, if not the specific 
instructions before him, at least an alternative way set 
down in the book to get his hydrogen to extinguish bis 
phosphorus with. 

There is a large measure of truth in the old saying 
that “example is better than precept," and this when 
translated into chemkal language tells us that “ experi¬ 
ment is better than theory.” Theories in chemistry are 
of no use whatever to the student except as they enable 
him to remember, cktssify, and utilize his facts; and if 
the theories are to be divorced from the facts, or if 
the facts are only to be introduced as if they were acci¬ 
dental illustrations of the theories, then the study oF—so- 
called—chemistry becomes as useless as the study of the 


dead languages. We consider that any method of teach¬ 
ing that tends to lead the student of chemistry to regard 
the theories he has to learn as anything more than 
suggestions that will be of assistance to him, is calculated 
to injure whatever of scientific capability he may possess. 
Good and useful theories have b^n believed in, and they 
have had to be modified, enlarged, or rejected as the 
growing richness of facts has demanded more extensive 
ideas. To teach the theories without the facts is to 
teach the fallible side of the science, and to make the 
theories more important than the facts is to attempt to 
balance a pyramid upon its a^iex. 


Oi/Ji BOOK SHELF. 

Tyeatise on Meteorological Apparatus and Methods. By 

Cleveland Abbe, A.M. (Washington: Government 

Printing Office, 1888.) 

Mkteorolooical observations have been made more 
or less continuously since the days of Ferdinand II., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, who first organized systematic 
observations in the year 1653, A full account of the pro¬ 
gress which has been made since then in securing data of 
greater accuracy is contained in the book before us, which 
forms the forty-sixth appendix to the Report of the Chief 
Signal Officer to the United States Government. There 
are five different sections, one being devoted to tempera¬ 
ture, one to pressure, one to^tmospheric movements, one 
to aqueous vapour, and t^ last to the measurement of 
rain and snow. Each section commences with a general 
statement of the object to be attained, then the formulae 
for correction are discussed, and finally there are descrip¬ 
tions of the most accurate instruments which are at 
present available. Every form of meteorological in¬ 
strument hitherto conceived seems to find a place in 
this wonderfully complete treatise. Besides the ordin¬ 
ary instruments, all the self-recording arrangements are 
described, and their relative merits discussed. Diagrams 
of most of the instruments are also given. Those who have 
but a slight acquaintance with the subject will no doubt 
be surprised at the number of different methods of deter¬ 
mining the same data, and at the number of corrections 
which it is necessary to make before the results can lay 
claim to scientific accuracy. The methods and standards 
adopted by the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures arc fully considered in every case where they 
are applicable. 

The treatise will be invaluable to all meteorologists, and 
will undoubtedly do a good deal towards extending the 
usefulness of meteorological observationsgcnerally. Other 
treatises on optics, electricity, and actinometry are to 
follow. 

New Zealand of To-day. By John Bradshaw. (London: 

Sampson Low, 1888.) 

Round about New Zealand. By E. W. Payton. (London: 

Chapman and Hall, 1888.) 

In each of these books there is a full and interesting 
account of the present condition of New Zealand. Mr. 
Bradshaw’s indignation has been ei^ted by some of the 
hasty judgments expressed by Mr.Troude in “ Oceana,” 
and “ New Zealand of To-day " may be regarded as to 
some extent an answer to Mr. Froude’s criticisms. Mr. 
Payton’s book consists of “ notes from a journal of three 
years’ wanderings in the Antipodes,” and the impression 
produced by his narrative is not essentially different from 
that of Mr. Bradshaw’s more polemical work. Booi 
writers believe strongly in the future of New Zealatrd, 
and express warm admiration for the great results already 
achieved by the colonists. Yet it cannot be said dttt 
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either writes extravegantly, or that, in describing the 
social, industrial, and other characteristics of the colony, 
they have allowed themselves to be unduly swayed by 
mere feeling. They have, of course, a good deal to say 
about the Maoris, and it is worth noting that each refers 
to habits and physical conditions which cannot but tend 
to hasten the decay of that interesting race. A strong 
liking for whisky is unfortunately characteristic of most 
Maoris, and Mr. Payton remarked that the state of 
drunkenness appeared to have a great fascination for 
them. “ I once saw a Maori that I knew,” he says, 
“walking up and down the veranda of an hotel, and 
looking very much disgusted about something. On my 
asking him what was the matter, he told me he had had 
thirteen glasses of whisky, and couldn't get drunk ! ” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\_Tkt Editor dots not hold Aimstlf rtsponsUle for opinions tx- 
prtsttd by his corrtspoudtnts. Ntitlur can he undertahe 
to return, or to correspond ivith the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nai URE. 
Ho notice is taken of anonymous communit alions. ] 

Solar Halo. 

Betwbkn I and a p.m. of January it, a solar halo, so 
remarkable as to deserve some notice in the columns of 
Nature, was observed and sketched by myself and several of 
my pupils. The mock suns A, B, and D (see diagram below), 
appeared to be at the usual distance of about saj” from s, and 
the halo at B about the same distance from d. 

A and B were quite bright, but o and B were nearly twice as 
brilliant, and blazed with gorgeous prismatic colours. 

Theparheiic circle—observed by Prof. William Ellison April 
t, l8M-(NATt)RB, vol. xxxiii. p. S 35 )—WB* very bright. It 
extended only from the mock suns A and B outwards from s to 
about iao° from the latter ; and on the right branch of this 
circle was another mock sun (not shown in diagram) at the dis¬ 



tance of about gef from b. This last sun, as well as the visible 
portions of the parhelic circle, was formed of pure white light, 
and the latter was everywhere parallel with the horizon. 

But periiapt the most remarkable part of the phenomenon 
was the forking of the arc cad at the ends c and d, and the con¬ 
cave recurving of the arc anb (convex to s at D) at the ends 
a and.d. These forkings and recorvingi were very distinctly 
visible at about 1.30 p.m., traced in fainter prismatic hues. 

There was a light cloudy haze covering the southern two- 
thirds of the sky, while the remainder was ctear. Calm moderate 
weather both preceded and followed the phenomenon for some 
dayi^ EVAN McLennan. 

Brooklyn, Iowa, U.S.A,, January 14. 

[The altitude of the sun is not given, but (according to Bravais) 
it must have been lets than 30*, because of the extreme vividness 
of the tangent arc to the halo of 46*. This also accounts for the 
“recurved" appearance of the tangent arc to the halo of aa”., 
Theappaient nifurcation of the halo of 46° is too rudely drawn'' 
to aOM the means for a rigorous investiguion.i Aask«tched, 
k may be due solely to divemlty of ioclinatfon {iaJbncement) of 
the axes of the ice-crystals.—E d.] 


Seiemle Disturbance at Veneauela. 

About the middle of November 1888, there was a notabl* 
seismic disturbance in several places of Northern Venezuela. 
On the 13th, at 4h. 30m. a.m., a rather heavy concussion was 
felt at Caracas, and eastward as far as Rio Chico, where it 
caused some damage. On the 17th, two shocks were noticed at 
Cumand, viz. at 5h. 8m. a.m. and 2h. p.m. It is reported that 
their force diminished towards the east, so that they were 
scarcely perceptible at Carupano. On the same day two shocks 
(ih. 45m. and sh. 15m. p.m.) damaged in a somewhat serious 
manner a large number of houses at Guanare (69° 30' W, of 
Greenwich, S” 45' N. lat.); two more were felt at the same 
place on the t8ih at 3h. p.m., and on the IQlh at ih. tom. a.m. 
The ultimate sign of the paroxysm was observed at Caracas on 
the last-named day, a few minutes before five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. The zone of disturbance extended from Canipano to 
Esciique (63“ to 70° W. of Greenwich), and embraced the whole 
mountainous part of Northern Venezuela. In some cases the 
wave-motion is said to have been plainly north-east to .south¬ 
west ; but the maximum of disturbance (first shock at Guanare) 
showed decidedly a direction from north to south, as results 
from the numerous cracks in damaged walls and the way in 
which free-standing objects were thrown off their bases. The 
clock at the telegraph station, which hangs on a wall running 
east to west, was likewise instantly stopped. Dr. Lisandro 
Alvarado, a physician who resided at Guanare, who communi- 
c-nted these facts to me, informs me at the same time that the 
cracks emerge in an angle of from 75’ to 80°. It is therefore 
very likely that the centre of the shock was not far from Guanare 
towards tne north, where the crystalline schists of the Cordillera 
break through the overlying clay-slates and Cretaceous rocks, 
which form the northern margin of the great plains or llanos of 
Venezuela. Guanare lies on the very edge of these plains 
(185 metres above the sea), where the Cretaceous formation rather 
abruptly is met by the extensive deposit of conglomerate which 
cover, the plains. Any disturbance in the raised strata forming 
the southern slope of the Cordillera will thus manifest itself with 
particular intensity in the vicinity of this border-line. The whole 
disturbance belongs, of course, to the class of tectonic earth- 
(luakes, as, indeed, do all those which happen now and then in 
this country. A. Ernst. 

Caracas, January 6. 


Opportunity for ■ Naturalist. 

Caitai.v Juan Pace, of the Argentine Navy, who is now iu 
T.ondon, and read a paper on the exploration of the Rio 
Vermejo and Rio Filcomayo at the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, has undertaken a new expedition fc: the 
survey of the Pilcomayo from the Parand to the frontiers of 
Bolivia. Captain Page would be glad to give a place on the 
staff of this Expedition to a naturalist, who would thus have an 
opportunity of investigating the almost unknown fauna and flora 
of the Gran Chaco, through which the Pilcomayo runs. The 
Expedition will start from Buenos Ayres in June next, and be 
alwent about six months. The naturalist would have to find his 
passage out to Buenos Ayres, and home, and his own equip¬ 
ment and collecting-materials, but on joining the Expeduion 
would be free from charges. I should be glad to jjut any 
qualified person who might wish to avail himself of this ex¬ 
cellent opportunity of exploring a most interesting country in 
communication with Captain Page. P. L. ScU/tTKR. 

Zoological Society of London, 3 Hanover Square, 

London, W., February 4. 


Mail «nd teertia. 

Dr. Lodge (Nature, January 17, p, 270) seems to have 
misunderstood the bearing of my letter on mass and inertia 
(January 10, p. 248). 

I was careful to point out that my remarks on the advantages 
of a/zrcr-titoe-length system of units had reference solely to ^o- 
cedure in teaching. Dr. Lodge, fai'ing to observe this, objects to 
the suggetlion because it does not immetliately afford an absolutely 
permanent, universal unit of force. It was not intended to do 
so. Anyone who has learnt dynamics and attained clear ideas, 
apprecUnes the convenience of the fxrrri'a-time-length system 

I for the purposes 0/ the record. But the teacher’s business is 
wkh thoie who have not yet learnt, but who, knowing nothing 
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yet of inerti*, ««—in this cotintry, at anv rale^-already accus¬ 
tomed to pound! or onneci as the practical units of force. My 
augscstion ia simply, *• Don't aarap horses while you are crossing 
the stream,” 

Dr. Lodge appears to object to my using the word inertia in 
the sense of the coeflkient m. But he does exactly the same in 
his own booh op ‘‘Mechanics” (p. 49); and the usage is, I 
think, quite common. 

A. M. WORlHI.NGrO.N. 

R.N.E. College, Devonporl, January 26. 


As a student and teacher of physics who has come much into 
contact with engineers and other artisans, I venture to say a few 
words on the vexed question of dynamical units now under dis- 
ens-ion in your pages. It seems to me that it would be a 
distinctly retrograde step to adopt the proposals which Mr. 
Worthington makes in a recent number of Na’i URR. It would 
amount virtually to a return to the cumbrous and discredited 
swtem of units in use in British text-books of dynamics before 
the appearance of ‘‘Thomson and Tail,” and the introduction of 
the claussian units of mass, force, ic. 

It is certain that, whether the word “ pound ” be properly used 
to denote a unit of force or not, a common usage of the term is ] 
to denote a certain quantity of matter—that which has the same 
gravity at the same place as the so-called standanl of weight. 
This IS a standard quantity of matter and is a constant. Now 
in dynamics the primary property of matter is inertia, and inertia 
alone. When we compare the masses of bodies dynamically, 
we compare only their inertias; and that the forces of gravity 
on different bodies arc proportional to their masses we have from 
New ton’s pendulum experiment, &c. It seems natural and con¬ 
venient, therefore, -larting from this primary property of matter, 
to take the unit of mass a.s we find it defined, and give to thtit 
unit the unit of inertia. 1 hen if the numeric of mass of a particle 
be m, of its acceleration ifv/Jt, the nunfcric of the inertia-reaction 
is ni livjdt simply. Thei plan proposed by Mr. Worthington 
wctild Inirotiuce quite gratuitously the relation of his “unit of 
inertia” to the unit of mass, a relation which has been in the 
past—and would, I fear, be again—a great source of confusion 
to the student. 

It Is to be remembered, further, that the Gaussian system of 
units has been adopted by most eivilircd nations for practical 
electileal work. Certain units are constantly used in electrical 
engineering, which are simple multiples or subinuhiples of the 
various derived units in this system. It is too late in the day to 
change all this, and thereby run ilic risk of throwing things 
into the state of chaos from which with great labour ana trouble 
they have been rescued, Hence the engineer, whatever units 
he u‘cs for slcam-prcssiires, i&r., must, if he is t.-vught dynamics 
at all, be taught how to express results given in gravitational 
units in terms of units independent of locality, or any othei 
varying circiimsiancc. It seems to me desirable, therefore, on 
the ground that the Gaussian system of units is in use in a great 
and growing department of engineering, to adopt it in our teach¬ 
ing at the outset. The true relations of other units is then got 
at once, and unfailingly. 

My experience as a student and ns a teacher is all in favour of 
the system and nomenilature f llowed by the jicrsons whom 
Prof. Grcenhill (I think) called “ prccisionists.” Words are, 
of course, used in more senses than one in popular language; 
but if a popular word, such as “ pound ” or “ weight,” is to be 
adopted for scientific use, a restriction of its meaning to one 
sensf is absolutely necessary if confusion is not to result. This, 
at any rale, is the principle on which scientific nomenclature 
has proceeded hitherto. This precision in the use of terms is 
absolutely necessary in teaching, and confusion of thought 
cannot be avoided without it. Of course there is want of 
consistency—no teacher c.an be perfectly precise ; hut that is 
hardly an argument for throwing precision overboard altogether. 

Methods of teaching, after all, must stand or frl) by their 
results, and I slioald lfl.e to join iny testimony to tlfiit of those 
whoMay from experience that the Newtonian nieihod in its 
origffial simpJWty, with the system of units which-'Oanss gave, 
and which has ^oduced so great and far-reaching scientific 
results, is t^ best way of approaching the stutly of dynamics. 
Students pfl^rlytsu^t in this way have no difficttltiet beyond 
those inhetmt in a confessedly difficult subject. 

Akdrkw Gray. 

University College,,Bangor, January *8. 


Use of Sucker-Plabea ha Ftehing. 

■With reference to Mr. Sclater'f note in Katur* of 
January 24 (p.295), on the use of the /fimera in fishing, I would 
like to call attention to the ore of sucker-fishes by tbe aboriginal 
inhabitants of Cuba Ferdinand Columbns (“Churdiill’s 
Voyages,” 1704, vol. ii. p. 616) says these people used the 
sucker-fish to catch both other fish and turtles. These fishes 
when tied “ by the toil run Uieraselves against other fish, and by 
a certain roughness from the head to the middle of tbe bock, they 
slick so fast to the next fish they meet, that, when the Indians 
perceive it, draiving their line, they draw them both together," 
Lighicliffe, Yorkshire, January 26. II. Ling RoTH. 


Remarkable Rime and Mist. 

The extraordinary rime described by your correspondents 
was also experienced here (at 425 feel above sea level) in January. 

Though not an unusual occurrence in severe weather, this has 
never been equalled in my recollection. 

The freezing fog lasted three days, each succeeding one 
appearing to add to the thickness of the rime, which culminated 
on the 6ih, when it was difficult to believe that the trees were 
not covered with snow. On that date I measured one of the 
sheaves of spicultc attached to a terminal shoot of a beech-trec, 
and found it very nearly 24 inches in length. This, of course, 
was rather exceptional. E. BitOWN. 

Further Baiton, Cirencester, Febtiiary i. 


It .seemed to me scarcely necessary to mention the amount of 
what may be called, for tlic sake of brevity, “ sooty matter,” in 
the rime referred to by Mr Maw (p. 295!. Some of the pro¬ 
ducts of combustion are frequently restored to the ground 
without contact with water panicles ; but many are carried 
about in the atmosphere for a considerable time, and are 
returned to the earth through aqueous precipitation I am not 
sure that the subject of the varying results of analyses of rain¬ 
water, obtained under various conditions of weather, has received 
the amount of attention which it deserves The heavy rains of 
our summer thunderstorms seem to erntain less sooty matter 
than is brought down in drizzling rain, when we have made the 
necessary alluxvances for tlireclion and force of wind, hygro- 
metrical and thermal conditions, type and quantity of previous 
rainf.ill, &c. This ts probably due to the fact that rain-drops of 
the thiiudcrslorm fall from the greater altitude and fall more 
vertically through the lower strain of the atmosphere. I should, 
however, like to team from some readers of Nature whether 
the larger rain di ops may not also, from the motion of air which 
they produce, treat some of the particles of sooty matter with 
the kindly neglect shoun by them to the midges. Snow (as, I 
snp|)ose, most people have observed by the sense of taste, with¬ 
out chemical an.xlyxis) contains, when melted, more sooty matter 
than ram, and I should ha\e expected the inhabitants (mdudlng, 
of course, the tobacconists) of cerlaiD localities on our globe to 
feel rational gratitude to those slanting flakes which, m their 
voyage through our air, cleanse it of its sooty particles at those 
seasons when wc are most fertile in producing the latter. But 
the drifting fogs » hich traverse a considerable area of land where 
there are factories, chimneys, Slc (their wa'er-particles moving 
in lines nearly concentric with the earth's surface, and at uo 
great height a' ove it), shisulJ give the air a more thorough 
washing than is provided by the more common forms of pre¬ 
cipitation. The icc-crystals produced by such togs necessarily 
furnish, when melied, a maximum of sooty matter. 

The letter from Mr. Lowe (p 319) confirms what was anUci- 
pated, that tbe f g and rime u ere considerably less In the was! 
of England than hi the Midlands. It is perhaps contrary to 
the rules of good taste for me to criticise the words of so great 
an observ-r as Mr. Lowe, but is It not a contiadiction of the 
laws which govern almospheric phen^ena, considering the 
great distance between true cirii and the fog described, to su{)- 
pose that the upper surface of the latter “ fapldly changed to 
cirri clouds ” ? 

Speaking of mist, it is almost impossible not to refer to the 
very interesting article by Prof. J. H. Poyntlbg, F.R.S. (p. 
323). May It not he possible that the quivering so often seen 
in a summer haze is, after all, the result of eyoporotlon, as 
Vfocdswotib, the poet of Nature, himself seems to have thouf^ 
Sr his use of ilie word “ steam,’’ -In *' The E*euriioR,” 

Afnmt Lry- ' 
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PENETRATION OF DAYLIGHT INTO THE 
WATERS OF THE GENEVAN LAKE AND 
INTO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

A SPECIAL COMMISSION appointed bv the Society 
of Physics and Natural History to study the colour 
and transparency of the waters of the Lake of Geneva 
have investigated the extreme limit reached by daylight 
in the depths of the lake. 

Many naturalists have investkated this interesting 
subject Amongst others, Prof. F. A. Forel, of Merges, 
spent much time in investigating the Lake of Geneva. 
Using paper specially prepared for photography, M. 
Forel arrived at very interesting conclusions as to the 
greater transparency of the water in winter than in 
summer. E(ut the paper was not sufficiently sensitive to 
permit of the determination of the exact limit to which 
the light of day extends in the depths of the lake. 

Another Swiss naturalist, M. Asper, engaged in the 
same research, and examined several lakes, cSfiecially 
Zurich and Wallenstadt, for the extreme limit of the pene¬ 
tration of daylight. He made use of dried photographic 
plates of gelatine-bromide of silver. Proceeding in the 
same way as M. Forel, he put his plates in in the night, 
and took them out the following night, thus neglecting 
the action exercised on the sensitive plate by the light 
which still exists in the sky, even on a moonless night, 
at the moment of putting in and taking out. 

This action, however, should not be neglected, and its 
neglect is the source of considerable error. The researches 
of M. Asper were carried out in lakes where the waters are 
less pure, and tberefpre less transparent, than those of 
the Cknevan lake ; they are therefore special to the lakes 
which be studied, and do not bear upon our lake. M. 
Asper, having found light at the lowest depth to which 
he immersed his plates (140 metres), could not answer the 
question as to the limit of penetration. 

I. On the Extreme Limit of the Penetration of Daylij'ht 
into the H'atcrs of the Lake of Genci'u. 

The recent work, like that of M Asper, consisted in 
exposing photographic plates at various depths in the 
deepest parts of the lake The rapid gelatine-bromide 
plates of Munkhoven were used. A special apparatus, 
warding off from the sensitive plate all light other than 
that which really penetrated at the depth to which it was 
plunged under the water, was added. This apparatus, 
constructed by the Genevan Society for the Construc¬ 
tion of Instruments in Physics, consists of a box of 
rectangular shape, of brass, 40 centimetres in length and 
20 in breadth, containing in the middle a sensitive plate 
fixed by wedges. This frame is closed in the upper 
part by two brass shutters, gliding into grooves with 
double borders, separated from each other by means 
of a strong spring contained in the bottom of the box, 
so as to leave the plate entirely uncovered. At the 
bottom of the frame a strong shaft is fixed in the form of 
a _L, which bears the axes of rotation of two levers coupled 
in the form of scissors. Each of the levers ends in 
the upper part in a fork whose teeth pass from one side 
of the frame to the other, and lean against two branches 
which each of the shutters bears. Under the action 
of the inner spring the shutters separate, and. with them 
the two arms of the lever. A weight is suspended at 
the opposite extremities of the two Ittvers, and acts on 
them tike the pressure of the fingers closing a pair of 
scissors ; the two forks approach one another, and with 
them the two shatters, which then cover the plate en¬ 
tirely end defend it from any lumtneus actioe- from with¬ 
out. A hook fined to one of the shutters, twms on the. 
apperatue when it is shutj and han« in the groove of 
tM shatter, preventing them thus from eeparating 
during the treaspMt from the dartc chatnbgr to the »te 
df die ei^UR’isMiit; it is raised only at die.moment that 


the apparatus is attached to the sounding-line and 
worked on by the weight; as soon as the sounding-weight 
reaches the bottom, it opens under the action of the 
antagonistic spring ; it closes again immediately it is 
withdrawn, and the weight leaving the bottom recom¬ 
mences to act. The depth having been ascertained by 
previous sounding, the length of the cord is regul.ated by 
which the weight is suspended to the apparatus, joo, 
200, 300 metres for instance, at the distance desired from 
the surface of the water. After exposure for a certain 
time, the apparatus is withdrawn and c.irried into the 
dark room established on the ship in order to change the 
plates, and, if necessary, to develop them immediately. 

The duration of the exposure has been about ten 
minutes. The development has been effected by means 
of oxalate of iron, with which the workers acted on each 
plate for ten minutes. The plates were all covered by 
the same emulsion. 

Experiments have been made near Evian, where the 
lake presents a pretty wide plain at 310 metres depth. M. 
Marcet was twice kind enough to put his steam yacht, the 
Heron, at the disposal of the Commission ; and Prof. Forel, 
of Moiges, was kind enough, not only to lend his sounding¬ 
line, but to aid by his advice and his experience. 

■August 16, 1S84, weather clear, sun bright; («) at 237 
metres, two plates, one at 13.30, the other at 1.7 : [h) at 
113 metres, a plate at 2.30 ; (c) at 300 melies a plate at 
2.44. 

.September 23, 1884, dull, but very clear weather, thin, 
pretty luminous clouds, light wind varying from cast to 
north, we exposed : {d) at 147 metres, a plate at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon ; {e) at 170 metres, a plate at 3.26 ; (J) at 
113 metres, a plate at 3.3 ; {g) at 90'50 metres, a plate 
at 3 34. 

For the sake of comparison, M. Fol had, on August 15, 
at 10 p.m., exposed on a clear but moonless night; (/i) a 
pj.ite in the open air for ten minutes j (/) a plate in the open 
air for five minutes. 

It was found that plate c (300 metres in depth) had re¬ 
ceived no luminous impression whatever. It was the same 
with plate « (237 metres). Plate e, at 170 metres, was 
lightly veiled, almost like plate exposed for five minutes 
during the night. 'Plate d, at 147 metres, had been 
vividly impressed, more than plate A, exposed in the night 
for ten minutes. Of the two plates at 113 metres, the 
plate / of the second day is much darkened, whilst plate 
b of the first day is no more impressed than plate d of thr 
second day. Plate g, exposed at 90 metres, is so im¬ 
pressed that characters which had been traced on the back 
are only incompletely reserved on the dark background of 
the, developed layer. 

Oh comparing the results obtained in the two days of 
experiment one is struck by the fact that the photographic- 
effect was much stronger on September 28 than oh 
-August 16. 

From these two attempts the conclusions are drawn 

(1) That daylight penetrates Into tlj* water* of the 

Lake of Geneva in Sepfemb«at lyometies depth, and 
probably 3 little beyond that; that at this depth the amount 
of hght in the day is almost simiUr to that perceived in a 
clear moonless night. c 

(2) That at 130 metres the action of transmitted light is 
still very strong. 

(3) That in September, in dull weather, light penetrates- 
ih greater abundance and more deeply into the water than 
in August iji fine ’weatker. 

Later experiments will show Us whether this differ¬ 
ence is to be attributed to the greater transp-arency of 
water in lautumn and winter, which the experiments ofi 
M. Forel ascertained beyond doubt, or if the light diffused 
by th’e%)ouds penetrates more deeply than the more or 
less obtiqu^rays of the sun. 

Beforenbete experiments M. exposed plates 

of gylkinc-tyrnmido'tn the Lake ot 2drich «t depthf ben 
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tween 40 and 90 metres, in the Lake of WallensUdt from 
90 to 140, and he obtained an effect from all. He put 
them in in the night, left them exposed a whole day, and 
took them out the following night. But, as the ex¬ 
posures of plates h and i have shown, the darkest night is 
still light for a plate of rapid gelatine-bromide. 

2. On the Extrenu Limit of the Penetration of Daylight 
into the Waters of the Mcdtterranean Sea. 

After being assured by the experiments in the Genevan 
Isdce that their apparatus worked well, the Commission 
desired to make similar experiments in the sea, in which 
the greater transparency of the water would lead one to 
suppose that the extreme limit of the luminous rays would 
be at a still lower level. 

No satisfactory experiments had yet been made in re¬ 
gard to this, for the experiments of the Porcupine vicrc 
not carried out, M. Siemens’s apparatus refusing to work. 

Owing to the kindly mediation of Dr. J. Barrois, 
Director of the Zoological Station of Villefranche-sur-Mer, 
the v4was put at the disposal of the Commission 
for several days in the spring of 1885. 

The method of procedure was the same as for the 
experiments in the lake, only that it was important to 
preserve the sensitive plate against the chemical action 
of the salt water by adding a thick layer of varnish to 
the bitumen. The luminous impression was made by 
the back of the plate and through the thickness of the 
glass. Repeated washings with essence of turpentine and 
alcohol sumced to remove the varnish before proceeding 
to the development. As before, oxalate of iron was used. 

The experiments took place on March 25 and 26,1885, 
and were favoured by calm and fine weather. The depths 
wanted were found near Cape Ferrat, from 400 to 600 
metres. 

A. From 10.30 to 10.40, plate exposed at the depth of 
200 metres to start with. 

B. From 12.45 to 12.50, at a depth of 280 metres. 

C. From n.3oto n.40, at a depth of 345 to 350metres. 

D. From 10.55 to 11.5, at a depth of 360 metres. 

E. From 10.15 to 10.25, at a depth of 380 metres. This 
experiment took place under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances; there was no breeze, the ship remained 
perfectly stationary, and the line perfectly vertical. 

F. From 1.20 to 1.30, cloudy but pretty light, at a 
depth of 405 to 420 metres. All these plates except F 
were exposed during bright sunshine 

Plates A and B were found to be very much impressed. 
On the plates C, O, and £ the strength of the impression 
diminishes very remlarly with the increase of depth. On 
plate E the strength of ^e impression is notably inferior 
to that of an exposure of the same duration in the air, on 
a clear moonless night. It may be compared to that of a 
shorter exposure, five minutes only, in the latter conditions. 
Plate F does not bear the least trace of any impression 
whatever. It is no doubt to be regretted that this last 
experiment did not take place, like the others, in clear 
w^her. But the degree of the impression of plate 
E, of 380 metres, it already so weak that it may be 
ptHly safely conduded that the extreme limit could 
not be more than 20 metres lower. On the other hand, 
the experiments in the Lake of Geneva have shown that 
the dispersion of the sunlight by a light layer of clouds 
does not bring about a notable mminution m the depth 
which it may attain hi the water. 

It is conduded, then, firom these experiments, that in 
the month of March, in the middle of the day, with a 
bnghtsun, the last rays of daylight stop at 400 metres 
from’fhe sdrfice in the Mediterranean. 

,3, Effects of the Se*sans on the Limit of Penetration of ^ 
Daylight in the Waters of the Lake of Geneva, \ 

The exm|pmenU of M. Forel, mentioned above, showed 
that photq{niid>ic paper dipped in the lake is b^kened 


in winter to a depth of too metres, whilst in summer it is 
not blackened beyond 45 metres. 11 is interesting to know 
whether tliis variation of transparency with the season 
belongs only to superficial layers, or if the same law holds 
good also at lower levds. 

March 18, 1885, the Commission went into the middle 
of the lake on the Sachem, steam yacht of M. £. Reverdin, 
which its owner put at their disposal. As in former expe¬ 
riments on the lake, M. Forel was pr^nt The weather 
was pretty clear; a light layer of clouds dispersed the 
light without arresting completely the direct rays of the 
sun. The following plates were exposed; (/6) from 9.20 to 
9.30, 158 metres ; (/) from lo.o to to. 10, at 192 metres ; 

(tn) from 10.30 to 10.40, at 235 metres ; (») from lo.io to 
11.20, at 240 to 245 metres; ('’) "-4^ 12.23, at 

280 to 300 meUtes. 

The duration 6f exposure was uniformly ten minutes for 
all, save the last, which remained uncovered, at 280 metres, 
for 35 minutes. In spite of that, not the least trace of im¬ 
pression was visible either on this plate or on plates m 
and n. The plate / was very faintly impressed, almost 
like plate K, of 380 metres in the sea. Plate h, at 158 
metres, is of nearly the same force as C. 

These experiments show that the extreme limit of the 
action of daylight tn the lake in winter is a little beyond 
200 metres. 

A comparison between this series of experiments and 
the preceding shows that the light only descends 20 or 
30 metres lower in March than in September; the differ¬ 
ence IS perhaps a little more considerable in the month 
of August. The layers of water situated below 100 metres 
escape the law of variation of transparency established by 
M. Forel for the more superficial layers; the variations of 
temperature accompanying the seasons, on the effect of 
which M. Forel bases nis theory, not being sensibly felt 
beyond a certain depth. 

Compared to the series of plates exposed in the lake, 
the senes brought from the Mediterranean is striking by 
its slower and more regular gradation. This gi^s rise 
to the idea that whilst in the lake the light ie pK^ptly 
intercepted by deep layers more or less troubled, in the 
Mediterranean the absorption of the pure water would be 
the principal if not the only factor m the arrest of the 
luminous rays. 

4. On the Penetration of Ught in the Depth of the Sea 
at Different Times in the Day. 

The preceding experiments led to very exact deter¬ 
minations of the extreme limit of the penetration of day¬ 
light m the waters of the Lake of Geneva and in those of 
the Mediterranean. 

The following year, pursuing the same kind of experi¬ 
ments, the relations which exist between the depta to 
which light reaches in the water and the inclination of 
the sun or the variations in the amount of light were 
investigated. 

The Report continues :— 

“ As we no longer sought a single limit, but a series of 
limits at fixed times during the day, we retired a series 
of plates exposed at the same instant at different depths 
and capable of comparison with one another. Instead of 
a single large apparatus, like that which we had been 
using, we used twelve small ones, constructed on the 
same principle, which we placed as regular Intervals of 
20 metres dong the cord. These apparatus were also 
furnished by the Genevan Society for the Construction of 
InttrumenU in Physics. They consist of a little recUn- 
gular frame of bra^ in which glides in double grooves 
the drawer containing the sensitive plate, and which an 
interior spring tends always to open. The frame is fixed 
by two rings of brass, which at their upper part aUow 
the axis of rotation of a lever to pass. The appanitus 
is snspended to die sounding-cord by an am of bmt 
lever, wUlstdie lower am acts on a spring fixed to th» 
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drawer. The lower part of the cord is attached to a 
cross-bar which unites the bottom of the two rings. 
\Vben the cord is stretched under the action of the 
sounding-weight, the upper arm of the lever falls into the 
prolongation of the cord, in a vertical position, and the 
lower arm keeps the drawer close. When the action of 
the sounding-weight ceases, the drawer opens under 
the action of the antagonistic spring. The process is 
the same as in the la^e apparatus, but in a slightly 
different form, permitting a much smaller and lighter 
order, which is more suitable to the superposition in 
series. To avoid the lower apparatus interfering by their 
additional weight with the opening of the higher ones, 
when the action of the sounding-weight ceases, each 
apparatus and the corresponding cord were exactly 
counterbalanced by a floater of glass in the form of a 
vial, inclosed in a net and attached to the cord imme¬ 
diately below the apparatus which is wished to be free. 
Under these conditions the apparatus alt open simul¬ 
taneously, immediately that the sounding-weight- touches 
the bottom, and also close all together at the moment when 
the cord is drawn up and the sounding-weight begins 
again to act on them. The simultaneous exposure of 
several plates at various depths is thus obtained, and it is 
possible to follow the decreasing action of the light with 
thedepthinone and the same experiment, all circumstances 
being equal.” 

The sensitive plates used in these experiments were 
those of extra rapid gelatine-bromide of M. Lumierc, at 
Lyons. They were protected by a varnish from the action 
of the sea-water, The duration of the exposure and that 
of the development were both ten minutes, as in the 
preceding experiments. 

They were carried on in a locality presenting a depth 
of about 500 metres, so that the punty of the water and 
the limit of the light were not influenced by the nearness 
to the bottom. The place chosen was 1300 to i$oo 
metres from the Cape of Mont Boron, separating the 
strand of Villefranche from the Gulf of Nice. 

Amongst the series of plates obtained the following 
succeeded well and arc particularly instructive. 

5'rr/M Between t.15 and i.aSi April 7, 1886, the 
sun being about 60’ above the horiron. The sky was 
very clear and the sun brilliant; a moderate breeze from 
the east made little waves. 

Plate I. Exposed at 430 metres; no trace of luminous 
impression. 

Plate 3. Exposed at 390 to 393 metres; a very faint 
trace, but yet a clear one. 

Plate 3. Exposed at 350 metres: a still faint 
impression. 

Plate 4. E^osed at 310 metres ; a strong impression. 

Plate 5. Exposed at 370 metres: a very Strong 
impression. 

Plate 6. Exposed at 230 metres; completely blackened, 
as were the following. 

The limit of light is, then, very exactly towards 400 
metres in April, in the middle of the day, in fine weather. 
This it as complete a confirmation as possible of the 
conclusion arrived at in the preceding exMriments. 

Series .5.—Between 8.20 and 8.30, April 5, 1886. Sky 
veiled by a uniform layer of white clouds thick enough 
for the sun to project no shadow. Moderate breeze from 
the east. 

Plates I, of 4SO metres, and a, of 415, have no 
impression. 

Plate 3, of 3Sometres, presents a very slight impression, 
a little less strong than that of plate 3 (390 metres) of 
Series A. 

Plate 4, of 315, is of the same force as plate 3 of 
Series A. 

plate 5, failed by accident. 

Plate 6, of 24$, and the following, Mre completely - 
bladiened. 


Series C—Between 6.5 and 6.15, April 8. The setting 
sun was hidden by a bank of black clouds. The rest of 
the sky was pretty clear, with some little cirro-strati with 
a faint white light. The light was altogether faint, and 
like that which is generally found when the sun has just 
set. The surface of the sea was little agitated, with a 
shght breeze from the west. 

Plates I, of 400 metres, 2, of 340 metres, and 3, of 300 
metres, have no trace of impression. 

Plate 4, of 260 metres, is of almost the same force as 
plate 3 of Series A. 

Plate 5, of 220 metres, similar to plate 4 of Series A. 

Plate 6, of 180 metres, like plate 5 of Series A. 

Plate 7 and the following, completely blackened. 

The limit in this last series may be placed with all 
probability at 290 to 295 metres from the surface. 

We see from these experiments that the layers situated 
at 300 metres are lighted every day, not for a very short 
time, but all the time that the sun is above the horizon ; 
at 350 metres the light penetrates at least during eight 
hours daily. 

According to the tables that M. Holatschek has drawn 
up for the latitude of Vienna, especially after tlie photo¬ 
chemical experiments of MM. Bunsen and Roscoe, the 
actinic intensity of the light of the blue sky would be on 
April 21, 33 at 8.30 in the morning ; 38 07, at noon ; and 
1418 at 6 p.m.; that of the sky and the sun at once would 
be on an average, in April, 75 at 8.30 a.m., 133 at noon, 
and 15 at 6 p.m. 

According to these figures, the depth that the actinic 
rays attain in the sea after the setting of the sun is very 
remarkable. The Commission wait, however, to have 
more numerous experimental proofs to try to calculate 
a formula of absorption of which they have to determine 
the constant for sea-water. 

5. AVw Experiments on the Effect of the Seasons on the 
Limit of Penetration of Daylight in the Lake of Geneva. 

The results of these, which require to be confirmed under 
better conditions, seem to indicate that the difference of 
transparency between the waters of the lake in winter 
and in summer is greater than one would have thought. 
On the other hand, the want of agreement with the 
experiments of Series 3 leads one to think that the dis¬ 
tribution in extent and depth of the layers of troubled 
water brought by the affluents of the lake is subject to 
variations difficult to foresee and to appreciate. 

The Report concludes by referring to certain improve¬ 
ments in the apparatus. 


THE REPORT OF THE KRAKATeCO 
COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

P ART IV. of this Report, on the optical phenomena, 
by the Hon. F. A. Rollo Russell and Mr. E. 
Douglas Archibald, comprises 311 pages of letterpress, 
or the major portion of the work. Owing to the enor¬ 
mous mass ot material .which went on accumulating 
for nearly four years from the date of the eruption, as 
well as the complexity surrounding the optical pheno¬ 
mena, which in some casM were entirely novel, and in 
others differed both in quality as well as intensity from 
their normal analogues, it was plainly a work of some 
considerable difficulty to decide how best to arrange and 
discuss the data, as well as to avoid arriving at hasty 
conclusions from the first indications of appea^ces 
wMch continued in part right up to the bejpnning of 
1887. When the wonderful sunsets appeared in this 
country, the idea of their being connected with the erup¬ 
tion of Krakatsib was first suggested and traced out with 
r&Bu^ble clearness by Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., 
id hls'wticle in the Tinus (December 8,1883). 

Ptom the results of certi^ experiments Jjy himself, be 
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had concluded that, while uncTer ordinary circumstances 
aqueous vapour preferentially stops by absorption the 
more refrangible blue rays, under certain circumstances 
somewhat analogous to ^e conditions under which the 
blue and red solutions of gold were obtained by Faraday, 
aqueous molecules exist which stop the rea mys and 
transmit the blue. Such so-called “ red molecules" were 
found to be larger than the “ blue molecules." 

Combining this with the facts which indicated an 
unusual extension of volcanic dust and vajjour into the 
air by Krakatab, as well as the succession of dates, the 
occurrence of white suns in the Indian Ocean and blue 
suns at a distance and at noon, and the initially rapid 
progress of the coloured suns and twilight glows round 
the equator, and their gradual spread to the extra-tropics 
(at first only faintly realized through lack of sufficient 
data), he constructed the hypothesis that all the optical 
effects witnessed in Kngland in November and December 
1883 were, like those which preceded them, nearer the 
equator, traceable to the products of the August eruption 
of Krakdta7i, carried thither by the upper currents of the 
atmosphere. Although, in one or two minor details, 
such as a supposed south to north line of coloured suns 
over India, the vastly greater mass of evidence ultimately 
coUecicd by the Committee enabled them to arrive at 
a more correct conclusion, yet, in its main fe.itures, such 
as the east to-west current along the equator, and the 
concatenation of such at first apparently unconnected 
phenomena as a sunset in London and a volcanic 
eruption in Java, the work of the optical section of the 
Committee has practically resultea in filling in the 
framework sketched out by Mr. Lockyer. As time pro¬ 
gressed, fresh data came pouring in, which not merely 
testified to the universality of the phenomena over the 
north and south temperate zones, but helped to fill up the 
gaps which necessarily occurred over the oceans and near 
the equator. 

In spite of all these links in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence, many persons still continued to doubt the con¬ 
nection of the extra-tropical nvilight glows with the 
analogous appearances in the tropics. In the case of the 
blue and green suns, the evidence e\ en at first, was too 
strong to allow much doubt that they were in some way 
or other connected with the eruption. Yet even so, the 
rate at which they travelled (from 70 to 80 miles an 
hour) along the equator was too much for some persons, 
whose powers of imagination could hardly grasp the 
enormous scale on which the operations were conducted ; 
while in the case of the extra-tropics, all sorts of queer 
and gratuitous hypotheses were put forward to account 
for wnat they beheld from their own w indows. 

Now, a very cursory glance at the general data and 
evidence, as well as at t^ maps given in Section 111., 
will, we think, convince the most sceptical that the grand 
series of optical appearances which were first Seen in the 
nttighbournood of Krakata7) on the day of its great erup¬ 
tion, extended themselves, at first rapidly in lon^tude, 
and then slowly in latitude, until they finally embraced 
the whole earth. It will also show'that their arrival in 
Europe was but a mere incident in their spread over 
a r^ion fifty tiuus as large. All this, however, has had 
to be put forward in detail. 

Other points which have had to be described Or 
discussed were—- 

(i) The proximate cause of the abnormal twilights, and 
ana explanation, as far as was possible, of the way in 
which they ditfered f^m ordinary twilights, both in 
quality and intensity. 

(3) The coloured $un|, ]kl)ge corona round the sun’and 
moon, afld the sky base or eruption cloud which kvidentb' 
dauMO them.' , 

' (3) Then came the gcngm^ical distribution, the hdglit 
and duration of the gh3W|i..ali«t of analocOis phenonesk 
Oh fonftir occasions, ojSSren’* put forward W acWttflf for 


the present series, and finally a general analysis of their 
connection with the eruptions of Krakatdb in detail, eads 
of which demanded a separate section. 

To give some idea of the principal facts and conclusions 
of this part of the work, wc will commence with the 
abnormal twilights, considered as local phenomena. 

The phases of ordinary twilights have been investigated 
with much attention by Kepler, Le Mairan, Ur. Hellmann, 
and Dr. von Bezold,’ of whom the last discussed them 
with wonderful clearness in 1863, and showed that certairs 
sequences of colour and intensity take place normally, 
which have apparently been entirely overlooked until the 
present scries brought the subject again into notice. 

Thus the normal sunset consists chiefl) of a series of 
b*ands of coloui parallel to the horizon m the west in the 
Order, from below upwards—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, together with a purplish glow in the east over the 
earth’s shadow, called the “ counter-glow.” As the earth's 
shadow moves upwards towards the zenith, and passes 
invisibly across it, a reddish or purplish glow suddenly 
appeals above the coloured layers in the west, in a spot 
which previously appeared of a peculiarly bright whitish 
colour. This purple glow is substantially the “primary 
glow,” or, more definitely, “ erste purpurlicht." It is- 
peculiar in appearing above the horizontal colours, and 
in not extending far on either side of a vertical plane 
through the sun and the spectator. As this glow sinks 
on the hoiizon and spreads out laterally, it forms the first 
red sunset. After its disappearance, under favourable 
condittons, a second edition of twilight colours analogous 
to the first commences, with a similar bright spot (ftam- 
tnerungsehein) out of which a second purple light appears 
to be suddenly developed, and sinks on to me horizon 
as the secondary or " after glow.” 

These are the normal phases of a complete sunset 
according to Dr. von Bezold, and the present series only 
appear to be abnormal in exhibiting certain peculiar 
yellow and greenish tints, a less-defined boundary of the 
earth s shadow, together with a much greater brilliancy, 
extension, and duration of the first, and particularly of the 
second, purple glows. The horizontal layers were less 
conspicuous than usual, and the abnormal extension of 
I the purple light made it appear as though there was ai> 
inversion of the usual order of tints from below upwards. 

In order to explain these and other peculiarities which 
[ we have not scope to describe, Mr. Russell starts with the 
observed fact of a sky haze which, in the tropics, tended ' 
to transmit blue or green rays in preference to red, edd 
assuming that all the usual elements which are Included 
under the term “ optical diffusion ” were present, vis. 
diffraction, refraction, and reflection, describes, what 
should be the effects (i) assuming a haze composed of 
opaque particles, and (3) one Composed of very thin re¬ 
flecting plates into which condition a large proportion of 
the pumice ejected from Krakaiilb is shown 10 nave been 
transformed. His conclusion is that the distinctive 
features of the Krakalsfo glows were due mainly to re¬ 
flection from these fine laminae, of rays already tinted in a 
certain order,by diffraction through the dust of the haze 
layer and the lower atmosphere, as welt ashy the selecUve- 
absorption which ordinarily takes place in the mofe 
humid horizontal layers near the earth’s surface. The 
direct a> well as diffuse reflectiotl by the plates and 
opaque dust, which lay, as Mr Arch^ald has shown fft 
Section rV., at a height of from 50,000 to 100,000 feet, 6f 
rays tinted m succession as both the direct and reflecud 
twilight boundaries followed the descending sun, and 
pecoHar transmissive quality of the stratum for the mane 
refrangible rays, appear to afford a reasonable explabatlolS ’ 
of the peculiar silveiw glare, thetinusuklcolouring, and the 
unusual extension of the purple.i^ows, 

U is admitted that diffraction pMyed an ititpeirtiuat 
part, as It does in ordlnafy' sunsfets' (Ldnttt^ fbt, 

* • j’tgr. Ahu:, b<i. cx»Ki. (itfisS pp. mo-ts- 
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<«unple, attributes all the reJ tints to this cause); but 
both in this section and those that follow^ many con¬ 
siderations are urged against the view held by Prof. 
Kieasling that the development of the primary glow is 
chiefly due to diffraction, while the secondary glow is as 
confidently asserted to be due to reflection. One of 
the principal objections to the reflection hypothesis in 
exfdaaation of both the ordinary as well as the present 
extraordinary development of the purple clow, is its 
llmUation at first to a narrow band, a fact which cannot 
be explained by absorption, and which is equally at 
variance with Fresnel’s law of reflection from small 
globular dust, which would be equal in all directions. On 
the lamina, and particularly the vitreous lamina assump¬ 
tion, however, it is intelligible, since the maximum reflec¬ 
tion would then be like th.U from the sea, in the vertical 
plane through the sun and the eye. 

Moreover, the richly coloured and prolonged secondary 
glows, which were the most characteristic fcatiire of the 
Krakatab twilights, are shown by Mr. Archibald, m 
Section IV., when dealing with tSeir secular duration, to 
have reached a distinct minumim when the large diffrac¬ 
tion corona round the sun, from Prof. RicciYs observ.i- 
tions,' appeared at its greatest brilliancy ; while the curve 
of their duration on Plate xxxix, representing Dr. 
Rjggenbach and Mr. Clark's observations, shows that 
they never again re.tched the same brilliancy or diir.ition 
as in the two or three months immediately succeeding 
their first appearance in Em ope. Doth these facts aid the 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Russell, and indorsed by 
Prof. Kiesshng, that they weie reflections by the hare 
stratum of the primary glows, But if these were reflec¬ 
tions, the question naturally arises, why not the primary 
also ? and until more effective arguments are brought 
against this view, as well as Prof Ricco’.h objections to 
Prof. Kiessling’s theory of diffraction alone, which arc 
detailed in .Section 1. (r.), p. 230, Mr. Russell's view of 
.the origin of both glows seems to be (he more probable 
as well as reasonable of the two. The haze stratum 
appears to have been capable of exerting two influences: 
one, difixaction of the sun’s rays by its smallest particles, 
which, with the absorption and diffraction usually effected 
by the dust and vapour present in the lower atmosphere, 
caused the horizontal tinted layers ; the other, reflection by 
its larger particles or lamina.' of the horizontal layers, parti¬ 
cularly of die lowest red one, when the earth’s shadow had 
.tunv^ al about 25' above the western horizon, and into a 
position whence the maximum refleciive effect could be 
seen unmasked by a diffusely illuminated bac'-ground. 

The question of the blue and green coloration of the 
sun is next discussed by Mr. Archibald, particularly with 
eei^ence to its intrinsic characteristics and physical 
origin. In Section VII, in which the distribution of the 
twuight glows and the blue suns on their first circuit of 
the globe is compared, it is shown that the mean limit 
of the band of coloured suns was about 11“ north and 
south of the latitude of Krakutab right round the equator, 
while that of the glows lay 5" beyond this on cither aide. 
Along the latitude of Krakatab the colours were mostly 
' white or silvery, and in one ,or two cases coppery. The 
colours thus evidently depended on the density of the 
atream, the glows appearing on its borders or fringes 
where It was less dense, A similar r^Wwn to density 

S ars from a study of the diurnal changes with varying 
altitude, the sun appearing to change from bine 
near the zenith, through green, to yellow, or msappearance 
on the horizon. No direct physical explanalioo of such 
a phesomenoD appears forthcoming, since, according to 
the physicsJ laws enunciated by Lord Rayleigh and Prof. 
Stakes, the diffraction of light by particles of the si»P»e 
•fder of magnitude as a wave-lengih tends to sift out the 
ijhaiiterb toe^ a nd preserve the longer red waoes of light. Re¬ 
posted reiMtions,b}'s-TiaIl particles tend to the lameeesult 

, ‘.SwUou I. p, a^r. 


The explanation proposed by hlr. Norman Lockyer in 
his article in the Tuties attributed the blue colour of the 
sun to differences in absorbing power of particles of 
different sizes, the larger particles being supposed to 
transmit more of the rays near the fed end of ihe smc- 
trum and the smaller those of shorter wave-length. The 
ditlerencc of size has been shown by Prof. Kiessling to 
be inoperative so far as scattering is concerned, since for 
particles whose magnitude is of the same order as that of 
a wave length of Tight, the only case to which Prof. 
Stokes’s law applies, the intensity of the scattered blue 
rays will be always sixteen times that of the red 
rays. It can therefore only be explained as an effect of 
absorption, due to some particular absorptive property 
of the materials which composed the haze. The phe¬ 
nomenon of a blue or green sun has been observed under 
natural conditions, many of which are quoied, and in 
most cases where the air was filled with fine dust from a 
great variety of sources. It has also been artificially 
reproduced by Prof Kiesshng with dust-filled air and 
vapour of water, and particularly of sulphur. Several 
accounts are given in Section V. of ljUie suns seen in 
connection with former eruptions, and Mr. Whymper's 
observation during an eruption of Cotopaxi is conclusive 
as to the ability of the finest volcanic ejecta to cause such' 
an appearance. The problem which still awaits solu¬ 
tion is, What was the precise nature -of the particles or 
gases which produced the absorption ? It seems probable 
that they were metallic sulphides. 

Mr Archibald next deals with the sky haze and its 
peculiar effects, more particularly on astronomical defini^ 
non. Here again it seems to have possessed a selec¬ 
tive absorption of the red rays, for in two separate lunar 
eclipses, 1884 and 1885, the usual coppery tint of thd 
moon was conspicuously absent. He then passes on 
to the peculiar large corona round the sun and moon, 
which was first observed by Mr. Bishop at Honolulu 
on .September 3, and which, though less striking than 
the twilight glows, was, if anything, more uncommon, 
more constant, and more prolonged in duration. It was 
a true diffraction corona with a reddish border, and of 
almost exactly the same size as the ordinary' ice-halo, viz. 
43* in di.ameter.It lasted from September 3, 1883, up 
to October 15, 1886, since which dale it has entirely^ dis¬ 
appeared. Its diameter h.as afforded an approximate 
determination of the mean radius of the smaller dust- 

E articles composing the haze, which Mr. Archibald calcu- 
ites to be 000006 of an inch. Its connection with, and 
independence of, the glows is discussed a: length, but wd 
have not space to refer to it. 

In Section 11, Mr. Russel) gives a list of the first 
' nppearances of all the optic.al phenomena from the be¬ 
ginning of 1883 to the end of 1884, from which date thi 
local duration of the glows is carried on by Mr. Archibald 
in Section IV. up to the end of 2885. 

In Section III., Mr. Russell works out the geographical 
distribution of the optical phenomena, including blu6 
suns and glows, up to 1883, by which time 

they bad virtually coverM the vvhole earth. The general 
conclusion is, that the phenomena all propagated them¬ 
selves (with the exception of a narrow offshoot towards 
Japan) at first due west froiri Java, at a r.vte of about 76 
.miles an hour right round the earth parallel to t he equator, 
and in a band symmetrically disposed for 16’ on either 
side of the latitude through Krakaiab. A second circuit 
[ with wider limits, 30° north and south of Krakatdb, was 
1 traced at thp sam'e rate, after which the motion became 
indistinguishable. They then gradually spread in latitude, 
and ultimately the haze which caused them appears to 
have invaded our latitudes, like the anti-trade, from south- 
■vft*t to north-east. These circumstances may be best 
raaJizi^ Qxud a survey of Mr. Russell’s especially 
that shoMdng the successive limiu of the appearances for 
^e fir|t nine days sticceed'ntgj the eruption. 
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When Mr. Lockyer first pointed out his lines of 
coloured suns converging towards Krakatab, the data 
were too scanty for him to recognize that the apparent 
line through Ceylon^ Ongole, and Madras, was due to a 
widening of the mam east to west stream after its first 
circuit m the globe. As far as the motion of this stream 
was indicated by African and South American observa¬ 
tions, he was perfectly correct, though nothing was pre¬ 
viously known as to its velocity or even actual existence. 
The march of the optical phenomena which is shown in 
Mr. Russell's maps is inoeed the only direct evidence 
we have of the fact that at 100,000 feet above.the 
earth in the immediate vicinity of the ^uator, the I 
air in Auf^st, and probably, as Mr. Archiiwd shows, 
at other times, moves in a rapid and constant current 
from east to west. Both in Section HI. (>) and Section 
VII. he discusses this question in detail, and shows its 
agreement with the theory of the general circulation of the 
atmosphere, as well as the motions of the upper clouds 
as far as they have been observed. 

In Section IV., Mr. Archibald investigates the height of 
the stratum, from observations in all parts of the world 
where the durations of the primary or secondary glow have 
been recorded with any attempt at accuracy. Proceeding 
on the hypothesis that the primary glow was a first reflec¬ 
tion of the sun’s rays by the stratum, and the secondary a 
reflection of the primary glow, for which ample evidence 
is adduced, he concludes that the height of the upper or 
middle part of the stratum above the earth, diminished 
from 131,000 feet in August 1883, to 64,000 in January 

1884, the lower limits being practically indeterminate. 
Also, since from Dr. Riggenbach’s and Mr. Clark’s 
observations, the glows continued less brilliantly and less 
prolonged after the first few months right up to the end of 

1885, while a decided minimum in the duration, and there¬ 
fore presumably the height of the reflecting layer, was 
reached in April 1884; the important conclusion is arrived 
at, that by that date the larger and more effectively re¬ 
flecting particles had descended to a lower level, leaving 
the finest particles suspended at nearly the same eleva¬ 
tion as at nrst This is further corroborated by the re¬ 
markable fact that (he large corona reached its maximum 
intensity during the same month. 

In Section V., Mr. Russell gives an interesting list of 
former eruptions and accompanying atmospheric effects, 
similar in many respects to those under discussion. 
During 1783 and 1831, the dates of the famous eruptions 
of Skaptar Jbkull and Graham’s Island, &c., and the two 
years of perhaps the greatest eruptive activity antecedent 
to that of Krakatab, the after-glows and other optical 
effects were most conspicuous, and from an examination 
of other eruptions and sequele, the general correspondence 
between the two phenomena seems fairly proven. 

Section VI. is a rlsumi of opinions coilected by Mr. 
Archibald, against and in favour of the volcanic origin of 
(he phenomena. Besides its value in exhibiting every 
aspect of the question, it affords a curious illustration of the 
nsizyawness and breadth of human imagination, especially 
when deaHag with phenomena whose universality and 
minor details were at ^st only partially realized. 

Finally, in Section VII., Mr. Archibald gives a general 
analysis of the connection between all the optical pheno¬ 
mena and the eruptions of Krakat^ both in May and 
August, inwhich the various olMections on the ground of the 
initially rapid transmission of tbeappearances, insufficiency 
of fine solid ejecta, lenf^ of time of its suspension, and the 
occurence of appartnm similar phenomena on i^tes pre¬ 
vious to the great Au^^st eruption are discussed in turn. 
The time of suipeniidti of the finest dust in particular, 
is shown—by an application of Prof. Stokes’s formula,' 

• Wh« », f. an tba dauklM «f tlw iwrtlck uid th« IhiW ratpNlinly. 
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descending in air, and in which viscosity is properly con¬ 
sidered—to ho over two years between 50,000 and toofioo 
feet, even assuming the particles to be spherical, which is 
the most unfavourable supposition. If, as is most prob¬ 
able, they were tbin plates, the time would be much 
longer. A final summary is then given of the direct and 
local connection between the optical ^enomena and the 
eruptions both of May and August, which the subseouent 
discovery of the relative though minor importance 01 the 
May eruption rendered necessary. 

In Part V,, Mr. Whipple discusses the somewhat 
sparse data which show that a magnetic disturbance was 
generated by Krakat^ and travelled round the world at 
a rate varying from 760 to 900 miles per hour, but the data 
are too uncertain to allow any definite conclusions to be 
drawn. 

We cannot conclude without drawing attention to the 
fact that the study of the Krakat^i sequeise has not 
merely enlarged our conceptions of volcanic powers and 
the continuity of atmospheric circulation, as well at yielded 
positive information of great value to different branches 
of science, but has opened up fresh problems in optical and' 
meteorological physics, the attack and solution of which 
will stimulate research as well as materially advance the 
boundaries of our present knowledge of these subjects. 


SCIENCE AND THE REPORT OF THE 
EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

T he Final Report of the Commissioners on the 
Elementary Education Acts, which has excited so 
much attention of late, deserves to be noticed from a point 
of view other than any that has yet been taken—that is, 
the attitude of the Commission towards the teaching of 
science in elementary schools. I n a rather lengthy chapter 
on “ Manual and Technical Instruction,” the ground taken 
by the Commissioners is very clear. The teaching of 
science in our elementary schools, they say, is yet in its. 
infancy. The importance of science teaching has been 
so far recognized that simple object-lessons are obligatOiv 
in all infant schools. This is a mode of teaching which 
the Report recommends to be extended. Thus in agri¬ 
cultural districts arrangements could be made for giving 
practical instruction of the simplest character in the 
principles of agriculture, the growth and food of plants, aaid 
their diseases; and similar instruction in the elements of 
dairy work might be given to the girls in these districts. 
The point here laid stress on is one that everybody wno 
knows anything of former attempts to teach science 
to the children in Board-schools will feel the need of. 
Science, the Commissioners emphatically say, can never 
be tabght to children out of books alone. No doubt 
much useful and entertaining knowledge is taken from 
text-books on science by children ; but, to usejtbe words of 
the Report, the true learning of science cannot be said to 
begin till the learners are taught to use their own senses 
in the study, and to rest their acceptance of scientific 
truth, even the most elementary, not on what they are 
told, but on evidence supplied by their own observation 
To show the curious system of instruction pursued-in our 
schools, it is worth while mention^g that though those 
simple object-lessons which lie, we are tdd, at the founda¬ 
tion of ^entific instruction are compulsory in infant 
schools, yet immediately the child leaves the infant schobl 
they are discontinued until be reaches Standard after 
which, if he ever gets any scientific teaching, it is out 
of books alone. One witness considered it ridiculous 
that English is coiraulsory and elementary science op¬ 
tional, for,' he said. English includes gramtnar uod rechd- 
don for boys, the wter of which, be thinks, is for lOss 
likely to be useful in a lAahhfahturing district than 
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tlementarv science. The preponderance of opinion 
amongst the teachers examined is that no subject is better. 
calculated to awaken the interest and the intelligence of 
the scholars than science. So far as the present teaching 
of elementary science is concerned, it is in a most un¬ 
satisfactory condition. Mr. J. F. Buclcmaster says that, in 
comparison with forty years ago, this department of a cfaoct 
work has retrograded ; and Sir Henry Roscoe agrees with 
the statement that the teaching of this subject is falling 
off. According to the latter witness, our system of educa¬ 
tion is intended to form clerks and not artisans: it is 
purely a literary system ; and if we wish to preserve our 
manufacturing supremacy it must be change. In fact, 
whatever has been done by the manufacturers and artisans 
of this country is owing in no degree whatever to the 
educational system, which rather retards industrial pro¬ 
gress than otherwise ; whilst on the Continent, where 
manufactures have made such strides of late, everything 
is owing to the technical schools and the scientific train¬ 
ing of those intended for artisans. The vast majority of 
Board-school boys are intended for the workshop rather 
than the office ; why, then, not fit them for the ordinary 
duties of life ? If this be the object of elementary educa¬ 
tion—that is, the fitting of scholars in general for those 
duties which they will most probably be called on to per¬ 
form—then, the Report says, elementary instruction in 
science is only second in limportance to elementary in¬ 
struction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. But the 
fact is, that though girls get some kind of training in, for 
example, needlework and cookery, there is no such thing as 
technical instruction for boys. Science, especially mathe¬ 
matical, mechanical, and physical science, is not only the 
foundation, but an essential part of technical instruction. 
With regard, however, to the teaching of science, ceruin 
warnings are necessary. Inthe first place,science teaching 
should not be allowed to interfere with the scholar’s 
general instruction—that is, it should not be introduced 
H 30 early in life. In the next place, the average teacher 
is useless as a science master. Even when by previous 
training the teacher is suited, he has scarcely time to 
devote to the preparation necessary to lecture clearly and 
to perform experiments accurately and neatly. Therefore, 
the Report suggests, the example of London, Liverpool, 
and Birmiugbam should be followed by School Boards, in 
engaging the services of a skilled science lecturer, who 
will go from school to school in a specified district. For 
exanmie, in Birmingham, according to the evidence of 
Dr. Crosskey, ihe Chairman of the School Management. 
Comminee of that town, the demonstrator or an assistant 
vi«ts each boys’ and girls’ department once a fortnight. 
He takes four departments a day, two in the morning and 
two ill the afternoon. Two and a half hours a fortnight 
are g^ven to science. The class teacher is present dunng 
the lecture, and recapitulates it to his scholars, who are 
bound to bring him written answers to (questions thereon. 
Mechanics or elementary natural philosophy are the 
favourite subjects with boys,—sometimes they are taught 
dectricity and magnetism; and the girls, domestic 
economy, considered as the application of chemistry and 
physiolo^ to the explanation of matters of home life, and 
sometimes animal physiolo^. Not only have very great 
results been achieved by this system ii> the percentage of 
passes, but it is noticeable that the attendance is ahsays 
largest on science" days. Three years ago a lecturer 
was appointed for the East End Of London, and he Had 
at one time as many as two thousand boys under instruc¬ 
tion in mechanics alone. The work has been so success¬ 
ful that three assistants have bMn appointed. Many 
witnesses justly complained of the kind of examination 
papers set in elementary science. One IjMiper of questions 
is given at length in the Report It is for hoys of the Fifth 
Standard—tbniSfforlwys between eleven%nd twelve— 
consists of seven questions, of whiclt a specimen, taken 
at random, may be given: " Quest, a. In what Wlies 


may you say that molecular attraction is balanced by the 
r^ulsive force of heat ? ’’ and written answers had to be 
given. Hence the suggestion of many experienced wit¬ 
nesses that younger children should bie examined orally 
is taken up and recommended by the Commission. 

Out system, or rather want of system, of education in 
ekmootary science is spoken of by the Commission as 
introductory to the wider sufaiact of manual and technical 
instruction, to which they devote many pages of their 
Report. Into this we shall not follow them, but content 
ounelves by quoting a few sentences from the Report. 
“ If it should be thought that children ought to receive 
smne instruction in numual employment, other than that 
which the elemental schools availaUe for their use can 
give, we are of opinion that the best way of meeting the 
need would be through the establishment of a workshop 
in connection with some higher institution, which might 
be willing to receive into the workshop boys of exceptional 
ability, or others to whom it was considered desirable 
to give this instruction. One such central institution 
could do its work better and cheaper than a number 
of scattered institutions, whilst nothing could be easier 
than to make arr.'ingements for attendance at this central 
workshop being substituted on one or two afternoons in the 
week for attendance at the elementary school” To illustrate 
what might be done in this way, the case of the Seventh 
Standard School at Birmingham is quoted. This is to 
some extent a technical school, and no pupil is admitted 
unless he has previously passed in Standard VI. The sub¬ 
jects taught are reading, writing, and arithmetic, accord¬ 
ing to the Code ; and, in addition, mathematics, plane 
geometry and projection, machine construction and 
drawing, magnetism and electricity, theoretical and 
practical chemistry, freehand drawing, and the manipu¬ 
lation of wood-working tools. These subjects are not 
generally taught to all pupils, but are divided into three 
divisions, to one of which, as a rule, the student confines 
his attention. The first division is the machine con¬ 
struction division, and includes mathematics, projection, 
machine construction, electricity, freehand drawing, and 
workshop; the second division is the chemistry divi¬ 
sion, and includes mathematics, projection, chemistry 
(theoretical and praaical), freehand drawing, and work¬ 
shop ; the third division, the electricity division, includes 
mathematics, projection, theoretical chemistry, electricity, 
freehand drawing, and workshop. In the second year 
(the course is three years in duration) the scholars spend 
three hours a day in the workshojl This system, it is 
said,'has produced excellent results;' 


NOTES. 

Th« Council of the Royal Meteorological Society have 
arranged to hold at 25 Great George Street, Westminster (by 
permission of the Council of the Institotion of Civil Engineers), 
on March 19-22 next, an ExhiHidon of Instmatents connected 
with atmospheric physicSTihiTented during the last ten years, 
especially those us^ for actinic and solar radiation obtervations. 
The ExMbltjpn Committee Invite the co-operation of all who 
may be able and willing to stfod contributions. The Committee 
win also be glad to show ^y nm meteorological iirntnuncnta or 
apparatus invented or first constructed since last March ; as well 
•s photographs and drawings possessing meteorological interest. 
,JW< leem that Prof. Fihgerald and Mr. Trouwo have been 
conducting exiieriments confirmatory of Herts's magnificent 
work. Lately, using parabolic mirrors after the manner Herts 
reccnfly described, they have observed the phenomenon of the 
\ poku^ion of radUtioos by reflection from a wall 3 feet thick. 
[ Tbey%bsiirved long ago, and eatrihited publioly at the opening 
mWtbg of the Experimental ^dqwe Association last November, 
ilhat stone waUa are qirite transport to those radiations, osthey 
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thpnid be, and coaaequeotly should not reflect ladiatioiu polar¬ 
ised perpendicnlarly to the plane of incidence at a certain 
incidence. This is what has been observed, and it has been 
decided that the plane of polaruotion is the plane of the mag¬ 
netic disturbance. They next tried reflection from sheets of 
glass, and obtained no results; but, at Mr. Joly suggested, the 
experimenters were pmctioally observing the black spot in 
Kewten's rings, for the sheet of glass was much thinner than 
a wave-length, which fs about 30 centimetres. Some rough 
observations at varions incidences from the wall seem to show 
interference at some and not at other incidences due to the same 
■catise as Newton's rings. 

The German Government have granted the sum of ,^27,500 
to repair the building of the University of Berlin, aitd to erect 
new lecture-rooms, stsircases, and corridors, and for the heating 
and lighting apparatus. The Government have also given 
jf36,30o to the Natural History Museum, besides for 

books. .-V further sum of /looo is to be devoted to the 
purchase of jihysicat apparatus and an anatomical cabinet. 

At the Epidemiological Society, on February 13, Mr. Victor 
Horsley will read a paper, illustrated by lantern photographs and 
micro-^otographs, on “ Rabies, its Treatment by M. Pasteur, 
and its Detection in Suspected Cases.” 

- A TBCKMCAX. LABOKATORY for special instruction in dyeing 
and bleaching bos just been opened in connection with Univer¬ 
sity College, Dundee. This technical portion of the chemicaj 
department consists of a completely fitted dye-house, a labora¬ 
tory, and a museum for technical samples, more especially con¬ 
nected with the textile industries of the district. Practical 
instruction in the dye-house was begun by I’rof. Percy Fraokland 
last week. 

The Arm BulUlin for February consists of a list of such 
bardy herbaceous annual and perennial plants as have matured 
seeds under cultivation in the Royal Gardens, Kew, during the 
year i8h8. These seeds are available for exchange with colonial, 
Indian, and foreign botanic gardens, as well as with regular 
correspondents of Kew. The seeds are for the most part avail¬ 
able only in modeepte quantity, and are not sold to the general 
public. The compiler points out that, as compared with the 
list previously published {Kew Bvlietin, February 1887), the 
oumbeV of names inserted in this list is far fewer. This, he 
says, has arisen on account of the unfavourable conditions 
-experienced during the summer of 1888, when, owing to pro¬ 
longed rains and absence of sunlight, many plants did nut 
mature seed. 

We learn from PeteimoHn's Milteilungcn for January that a 
Central Meteorological Institute was established on April 7, 
1888, at Son Josd, Costa Rica, under the Ministry of Instruction, 
with Seiior Pittier as Director. 

An Interculonial Meteorological Conference was held at the 
MalboUme Observatory from September 11-15 *“*11 under the 
presidency of Mr. R. J. Ellery, all the .Australian colonies, 
■New Zealand, and Tasmania, being represented. The Chairman 
stated that the chief ohi«et of calling the Conference together 
was "with a view of Improving the intercolonial weather 
system, and for the advancement of Australian nieteorolagical 
science genertiHy.” Thn ftfllowing are among the principal 
resolutions adopted : (I) that the amonnt of information sent by 
telcgnph ihoald be reduend a* far as possible, by reducing the 
(MBiber of stations ; (n) that, with the telegrams, a forecast be 
sent from each oniony foribat colony ; (3) that no mtteorologRal 
forecast or prcdictson nude in eoe obloay and having refownee 
to any other oniony slmll )>e eonsmtiBicRted hjt teingnq^ t* any 
other person destanatiMi than Uk mnleonil^t *f thnenfonr 
to which socli prediction- refers. This motfoB was cotried with 


one ditsentieot, Mr. Wragge. A long diacusstoa ensued as to 
the best mode of thermometer enpesure. Mr. Todd stated that 
he had fulty tasted the Stevenson stand; he thought H was 
quite impessibU for anyone to say pralttvely what was the best 
form of exposure. He was going to adopt the Steueason screen 
for his out-stations, but was not necestarily going to pul it only 
4 feet from the ground. The Conference generally agreed that 
they should all work towardi uniformity in the matter as far as 
possible. On the question of the supply of self-registering 
instruments to certain stations, Mr. Russell said that he bod 
found the most diverse results from Richard’s instruments ; some 
gave satisfactory results, and others were perfectly useless. Sir 
James Hector said he had been fortunate with the instru¬ 
ment ; as an assistant to reading the weather, it was most 
efficiert. On the question of cloud nomenclature the forms 
given by Mr. Abercromby were approved of; the Chairman 
urged the importance of having them lithographed in colours, 
and he undertook to get copies of Mr. Abercromby's photo¬ 
graphs so prepared, and sent round for approval to the memtiers 
of the Conference. Various other questions weie discussed, 
including the connection of climatological observations with 
hygiene, and the reduction of barometer observations to sea- 
level. 

French slwlenti of ethnography are much interested in the 
group of Ixipps who are at present being exhibited at the Jardin 
d’Acelimatation, Paris. The other day the gtoup was increased 
by one, a daughter having been born. The new-comer is called 
“ Parisienne.” 

The Geographical Society of Pans has just opened an inter¬ 
esting exhibition of photographs, dresses, weapons, boats, and 
other objects brought a short lime ago from Greenland by 
M. Charles Rabot. 

For many years the Katan Society of Naturalists has de- ^ 
voted a good deal of attention to its collection of skulls, which 
is now one of the richest collections of the kind in Russia. Dr. 
MaliefiT gives, in the Memoirs of the Society (vol. xbc. 2) a 
catalogue of the collection, with the chief measurements and 
indexes of each skull separately. The Slavonian and Russian 
skulls—partly from the seventeenth and eighteenth centurie;, 
and partly more recent—are the most numerous ; they number 
about three hundred. The old Bulgorbui skulls, represented by 
thirty-seven examples, come next. The Permians, theVotyaks, 
the Tehuvashe*, and the Tcheremisses are well represented. 
The like may be said of the Mordovian and the old Finnish 
skulls derived from the grave-mounds (*iir^«r). The Tartarian 
skulls are represented both by samples found in turgans, and by 
modem specimens. Eighteen Kazan skulls found at Astrakhan 
are especially worthy of note. 

Russian botanists are busily exploring the floras of the 
various divisions of the Empire, and the number of floras of 
separate proiinces is rapidly increasing. At the same lime, 
they are devoting closer attention to the delimitation of the 
various floras of European KUssia, their chief efforts being 
directed towards the establliihmeDt of the separation lines be¬ 
tween the flora of the black-earth or steppe region, and the 
flora of the forest region. M. Korzclflnsky'a new work on the 
northern limits of the former in the Government of Kazan, ac¬ 
companied by a map which illustrates the conclusions of the 
author, is a valuable contribution to the subject (Memoirs 
of the Kazan Society of Naturalists, vol. xvUi. 5). Full listt 
of the species characteristic of separate dlstricu ate given, 
ti^afher with a review of the Uterature dealing with the phCno^ 
nv fpa Contrary to views fotmezly maiaUined, the author holds 
that in Eastetn Ruttia then is no such aeparnfo flora at wight 
be corwidered iaterrrwdtate between the-forest and the steppe 
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flcwas, and that the latter penetrates srhhin the foMst region in 
the shape oi isolated and weU>deftned oases; while a eaiud 
vegetathM, eontainiiig q>«de< duraeteriitie of the Meppcs, 
termingled with repreeeatatives of the meadows of the forest 
region, it met with only sporadically on the banks of some 
rivers, on the southern slopes of some bills, or on the outskirts 
of the forests. He distinguisbei, on the cootrery, a vrgctation 
which has its own special characters over very wide tracts—from 
Astrakhan to Varoslav—and Is met with on the hanks of the 
Volga, Kama, anti Vyatka, as well as on the banks of the takes 
which formerly were connected with the rivers and their old 
beds. 

The Amuairt tht Bureau ties Longiludes for 1889 contains 
the usual astronomical and physical tables, and much useful infor¬ 
mation relating to meteorology and other subjects. There is an 
admirable list of variable stars, with their positions corrected 
for 1889, “nd the dates of mnsim.'i and minima. The particulars 
of cometary orbits are brought up to Olbers'a comet of 1887. With 
the exception of the memoirs at the end, however, there is little 
novelty. M. Tissemnd contributes a very useful paper on the 
measurements of the masses of celestial boiiics, including planets, 
asteroids, satellites, comets, and binary systems; a better 
account of the application of the laws of gravitation to this 
purpose would be difficult to find. Perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting paper is that contributed by M. Janssen, on his 
memorable expedition to Mont Blanc for the purpose of 
deciding whether certain lines in th: solar spectrum are due to 
oxygen in our air or in the solar atmosphere. The results of 
the observations made on Mont Blanc showed that these lines 
were due to our own atmosphere, as they were weaker there 
than at lower levels. 

We have received the Auuuture de fAcotUmie Royale de 
Belgique for 1889, thia being the fifty-fifth year of publication. 
Besides the academical calendar for the year, it contains a general 
history of the organisation and all particulars relating to each 
department. It also gives accounts of the Commissions dele¬ 
gated to superintend the publication of national biography and 
history. Details of the prises and medals at the disposal of the 
Academy, and the recipients of them from the dates of their 
institution, are also given. Almut 340 pages are devoted to 
biographical notices of deceased members, which are accom¬ 
panied by admirable portraits, and full particulars of the works 
of each. It is interesting and gratifying to note the frequent 
ocenrrenee of "Leopold II., Rot de Belgique,” in connection 
with the work of the Academy 

Another important paper is contributed by Prof. Emil 
Fischer and Dr. Taiel to the number of the Beruhte just 
received, upon the syntheses of glucose and manniie. Not only 
has the method of synthesizing glucose been perfected, and 
large yields of it obtained, but it has also been shown to ferment 
with yeast like natural ghicose, and also like glucose to yield, 
on reductien with sodium amalgam, the hexhydric nICohol man- 
nite. The first process by which the synthesis was effected, and 
which was fully described in Nature, vol. xxxvii. p. 7, con¬ 
sisted iatreatiog acrolcfn dibrom'de witlfi bary ta-water, the 
sugar left in solution being afterwards precipitated hy^ienyl 
hydraaine in the form of a peoullkki compound with the latter 
tubstance rf the composition This phenyd hydnoinr 

compound wasthen reduced with zIqc dust and acetic add, the pro¬ 
duct being a base whkh, on treatmeatwlth nitrous arid, parted wjib 
iu niifxigeii, leaving a solution Aom whirii gloeose was exteaoted 
1^ meaitaof aAwotnte aleobol. ‘ This method of obtatiilng y w c B W ' 


better process. The finely-powdered phenyl hydrazine com¬ 
pound is warmed with concentrated hydrochloric acid, when it 
dissolves to a clear dark red liquid. On cooling, phenyl 
hydrazise hydrochloride crystallizes out and is filter^ off. 
The diluted filtrate is neutralized with hydrated lead carbonate, 
decolorized with animal charcoal, again filtered, and the solution 
made slightly alkaline with baryta-water. A syrupy substance of the 
constitution CH,OH. (CHOH),. CO . COH.which differs from 
glucose in possessing two atoms of hydrogen less, is at once 
precipitated in combination with lead. The precipitate is next 
treated with sulphuric acid and again neutralized with barium 
carbonate. The filtered solution, at Inst obtained almost pure, 
is evaporated iu I'amo upon a water-bath, and the syrup 
extracted with absolute alcohol; on evaporation of the alcohol, 
the syrup is left behind in tlie pure slate, and solidifies on cooling 
to a hard amorphous mass. It is only necessary now to reduce 
the aqueous solution of this syrup with zinc-dust and acetic acid, 
when the two additional hydrogen atoms are taken up and 
glucose formed. The zinc is precipitated from the filtered liquid 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, and the filtrate evaporaled tn vacua 
upon the water-bath. On extraction of the syrup with nlisolute 
alcohol, and subsequent addition of ether, the sugar is precipi¬ 
tated in colourless flocculw, whicli rapidly coalesce into a sweet¬ 
tasting syrup of pure glucose. By this method so large a yield 
has been obtained that fermentation experiments have been 
possible ; and with beer yeast this artificial gliicuse is found (o- 
rapidly ferment, evolving abundance of carbonic anliydnde at 
the ordinary temperature. It reduces Fehling's soliirion, and 
only differs from natural dextrose and Ixvulose in being optically 
inactive, consisting, as it probably does, of a mixture of equal 
molecules of the right- and left-handed varieties. Further, by 
action of sodium amalgam, it is readily reduced to a compound 
of the formula Cglli^Og, which crystallizes in fine plates and 
melts at 16$’; in fact, possesses all the properties of the 
hexhydric alcohol, C,Hg{OH)„ mannite. 

Tmb Board of TYade fouruaj publishes n memorandum 
which has been drawn up in the Fisheries Department of the 
Board of Trade ^relative to the Sea Fisheries Regulation Act, 
1888, The memorandum says that the Board of Trade may oa 
the application of any county or borough Council create a sea 
fisheries district, and define its limits, and provide for the consti¬ 
tution of the local committee, which body is to have ixxwer to 
make by-laws regulating sea-fishing and. oyster-fishing, to 
impose fines and forfeitures for the breach of such by-laws, and 
to appoint fishery officers for enforcing the observance of the 
by-laurs within the district. Fishery officers will be empowered 
to search any vessel or vehicle used in fishing or in conveying 
fish. 

The Zoological Raurd for 1887 has just been issued. The 
editor is Mr. Franic £. Bedibrd. He explains that the only 
alteration of importance in the ‘preterit volume is that aiUhors’ 
names have been prini^ throughout in ca|Htals. It will be 
found that this renders clearer the references in the systematic 
part of the.jeveral tecordy. '* ' 

\Ve have received the first number of Art and Literaturtr 
published by Menrs. Maclure, Macdonald, and Co., Glasgow. It 
is well printed and Uhtylrated, and the only fault we have to find 
witlvthe new ventiu'e is that the word " Science ” is not included 
li the title. 

tss* &Huth port of Cassall’s exorileut "New Popular, 


J^fitsdMr” has been iwid. This pwt, wWeb contains oontiiv 
fWirn the pbeqyF hydnrine compound wsyjiorit exeeptiaiMHy. to the study of geography, physical geography, physkre 

difficult tn rHanipttiatioh, and gave a very small bfi Ad r^, U^iiDacim;, Mid other subjectii, is accompanied by a niap of 
sugar, The Wtlrzburg chemists have recently diseovWie4 a fiur j^Sngltod, and is: wen,illustrAtud, 
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A VALUABLE bibUograpbjr of Indian geology has been com¬ 
piled by Mr, R. D. Oldham, Deputy Superintendent of the 


Geolc^col Survey of India. It contains a list, as nearly com¬ 
plete as possible, of books and papers relating to the geology 
of British India and adjoining countries, published previous to 
the end of the year 1887. 

Aenold Guyot’s “ Earth and Man" has been recently 
published for the first time in French. The French edition 
is not a rendering from the English; it is the original from 
which the Binglish edition was translated. 

At the monthly meeting of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, on February 4, the special thanks of the members were 
returned to Mr. 'William Anderson for his present of a portrait 
of Prof. MendelejeflT. 

It is reported from North Central Norway and Sweden that 
wolves are very numerous this winter. They have reappeared 
in districts where they have been unknown for many years. 

The beaver is getting very scarce in Sweden, but recently a 
colony has been discovered near the mountain Middagsfjeldet, in 
the province of Jemtland, in the heart of Sweden. 

It is reported from the districts around the Christiania Fjord 
that sparrows have almost completely disappeared from those 
parts this winter. 

Some French students in Paris are distinguishing them¬ 
selves by wearing a peculiar cap, the M-A of the Pays 
Basque, to which is joined a small badge, varying in colour 
according to tihe Faculty or School (Scientific, Literary, Law, 
Medical, &c ) the possessor belongs to. Ihe students of 
Montpellier have been better inspired in reviving the cap 
worn in the old school at the time of Rabelais. 

We have received the Calendar for the current academical 
year of the Imperial University of Japan. The record of events 
for the past year notes that in June the Tokio Observatory was 
founded. It is formed by the amalgamation of the University 
Observatory, the Astronomical Section of the Home Depart¬ 
ment, and the Astronomical Observatory of the Imperial Navy ; 
the whole being placed under the control of the University, 
which is now intrusted with the duty of publishing the Astro¬ 
nomical Almanac. By a new arrangement, also, the income of 
the University from tuition fees and other minor sources is for 
the present to be accumulated year by year with the object of 
forming a capital fund for future use. The same is to be done 
with the fees of other educational institutions under the Educa¬ 
tion Department. At the time when the Calendar was issued, 
ayfi students were attached to the Faculty of Law, 246 to that of 
Medicine, 91 to Engineering, 45 to Literature, and 36 to Science. 
The total number of graduates was 954. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Golden Eagle {AquUa ehrysaHus), European, 
presented by Mr. Thos. Barclay ; an Alligator (Alligator tms~ 
titiippitnsit) firom F'lorida, presented by Mrs. C. Peacock ; two 
Himahyan Monauls (Lopkophorus imfoyanul) from the Hima¬ 
layan Mountains, depositad ; an Aard Wolf (Prottlei cristatut 
juv. 6) from South Africa, purchased. 


Ol/Ji ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The Coloues or Vaeiable Staxs.— In his new Catalogue 
of Variable Stan, noticed in Nature, vol. xuviii. p, 554, Mr. 
S. C. Chandler gave to ea«b star a number indicative of dm dcyxli 
of the red tinge in its tight, and in a more recent paper he has ex¬ 
plained bow thiiee nnmbM were obtained. Two independent 
methods were followed! the fiiiL the one pn^iosed by Klmn, and 
adopted by Schmidt and Duser, in whira the stars were ar- 
mngpd accotdfog to a scale on whidi o corresponded to pan 


white light, I to the slightest perceptible admixture of yellow 
with the white, and so on with 4 for foil orange, and to for the 
purest red light known to us amongst the stars, and as seen in 
such examples os R Leporis. In spite of the vagueness of the 
definition of this scale, Mr. Chandler found by experience that 
the process of thus referring the impressions of colour to these 
imaginary standards could be effected with greater precision 
than he IumI supposed, or would naturally bo inferred by an 
observer previous to trial. His second method seems, however, 
to promise more precision, and is both simple and ingenioua It 
consisted in estimating the relative change in brightness effected in 
two stars by the interposition first of a blue, and then of a red, 
shade-glass. Thus, supposing a red and white star appeared of the 
same brightness when viewed without any shade-glass, the white 
star would seem decidedly the brighter when the blue glass was 
used, but the fainter when the r^ giass was interposed, and 
these differences could be very precisdy estimated by Argelan- 
der's method, and thus afford definite measures of the differences 
in colour of the two stars; of course, on an arbitrary scale 
depending upon the shade-glasses employed. In all, 665 esti¬ 
mates upon 108 telescopic variables were made by the first 
method, the “decimal scale" method; and 287 “relative 
diminution estimates," as Mr. Chandler terms his second 
method, were made upon 77 of the same stars. The mean 
of the two methods, equal weight being given to each separate 
observation, was given as the value of the redness of the star 
in the Catalogue. 

Two somewhat important results appear from these observa¬ 
tions : first, that the observations are evidently not affected by 
any serious systematic error depending on the magnitude, for on 
the average the same colour is given both at maximum and 
minimum, the recorded differences being small in amount and of 
varying sign. It would appear, therefore, that the change in the 
magnitude of a variable does not usually involve a change in its 
colour. This is an important point, as the more general opinion 
hitherto has been that such a change does generally take place. 
The second result is the intimate connection that exists in a vari¬ 
able between length of period and depth of colour. The Algol 
type stars are strikingly white ; the very short-period stars are 
colourless, or nearly so; and those of longer period show a 
deeper red the greater the duration of their periods. 

New Minor Planets.— A new minor planet. No. 283, was 
discovered by M. Cbarlois, of the Nice ObMrvatory, on January 
28. This is M. Charlois’s fourth discovery. 

Comet 1888 e (Barnard, Ssttembex a).—The followii^ 
ephemeris for Berlin midnight is in continuation of that given in 
Nature for 1888 December 27 (p. an) 

1889. h Dccl. Lof r. Los A. Bright* 

Feb, 9 ... 23 42 28 4’ a8*oS. 0*2598 ... 0*4096 ... 2*6 

II 23 41 SI . 4 18 S 

13 ... 23 41 18 ... 4 8 9 ... 0 2608 ... 0*4196 ... 2*5 

15 -23 40 47 -- 3 59-3 

17 ... 23 40 19 ... 3 49*7 ... 0*2621 ... 0*4284 ... 2*4 

19 •• 23 39 S4 -- 3 401 

21 - *3 39 3« " 3 30'5 o *637 - 0*4362 ... 2*3 

23 ... 23 39 II .. 3 20*9 

25 ... 23 38 52 ... 3 11*3 S.... 0*2656 ... 0*4429 ... 2*2 
The brightness at discoveiy is taken as unity. 

Havnald Observatory (Hunoarv).— The results of the 
observations of solar prominences at this Observatory during the 
year 1886 have just been published (Kalocsitn, 1888), The 
observations were made with a telescope of iw millimetres 
torture, and a spectroscope consisting of six flim glass prisms. 
The chief object was to determine foe dimensions of metallic 
prominences, and their relations to sun-spots. Tables showing 
all the details of the observations, and the daily and monthly 
means are given. Prominences less than 20* in height have 
been neglect^ There are also three plates—the first showing 
the forms of some of the hugest promineficci observed, and the 
iectmd indicating the state of the chromosphere for each day of 
observation between September i and October 31. The third 
riote, showing the relation of the he^is of Che prom i nences to 
latitude, is particularly interesting. The highest promlneiioes in 
1886 occurred in latitudes 18° N. snd 37* 5 ., whilst there were 
•coDodaiy maaima i^S* N. and 8* S., and terthoy maxima in 
80* N. and 75° S. Tm secondary mudma do not foil fsr below 
the principal odes, but the tertiary maxima are hot nearly to 
well marked. 
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ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 

WEEK 1889 FEBRUAR Y 10 -16. 

/'C'OR lb* reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Vdr Greenwich mean midnight, counting the houn on to 24, 
U here employed.) 

At Grttmuich on February 10 

Sun riaex, 7h. 34m. ; louthi, uh. 14m. 28’9«.; teti, i7h. 4m. i 
right a«c. on meridian, 2ch. J7‘5m. ; decl. 14* 11' S. 
Smereal Time at Sonset, 2h. 28m. 

Moon (Pull on February 15, 22h.) rUei, I2h. 7m. ; loutlii, 
20h. 12m.: aeti, 4h. 23m.* i right asc. on meridian, 
Sh. 36'Sm. ; decl. 21* r N. 

Right uc. Mul declInuloD 

Ptanat. 8<><»hi. ^ti. ^ on nwndian. 

Mercury.. 7 23 ... 12 45 .. t8 7 ... 22 8-o ... 8 S. 

Venui ... 8 41 ... 15 6 ... 21 31 ... o 29 9 ... 4 14 N. 

Mara ... 8 28 ... 14 19 ... 20 10 ... 23 42-0 ... 2 39 S. 

Jupiter... 4 46 ... 8 41 ... 12 36 ... 18 3-5 ... 23 6 S. 

Sntnm ... 16 18 ... 23 52 ... 7 26*... 9 171 t., 17 1 N. 

Uranua... 22 37*... 40... 9 2J ... 13 3ro ... 7 56 S. 

Neptune.. 10 44 .. 18 27 ... 2 10* .. 3 50'8 ... 18 25 N. 

* Indicatai (hat th« riling i< chut of tho praceding nvaning and tha acuing 

that of tha Ibllairitgi morning. 

Feb. h. 

15 ... I ... Mercury in inferior conjunction with the Sun. 
IS ... I ... Saturn in conjunction with and 1“ 5' aouth 
of the Moon. 

Variable Slari. 


Star. 

U Cephei . 

Algol . 

h Tauri. 

C Geminorum 
R Cania Majoria... 


R Virgini.12 32 9 

17 Coronie . 15 13*7 . 

Y Cygni .20 47 6 . 


* Cephei ... ... 22 85'o . 

R Lncertm.32 38'3 . 

JVaignUaa: 


12 II N. .. 
20 44 N. ., 
16 II N. . 


). 12. 19 30 la 

11, o 59 « 
16, 18 37 n 
13. 19 39 »» 

12, 6 o di 

- - .. *4. 20 7 a 

and at intervala of 27 td 
7 36N. ... Feb. II, A 

3a 3 N. 14. 20 34 » 

34 «4 N. S 40 * 

and at intervals of 36 o 
S7 SI N. ... Feb. 12, o o » 
41 47 N- 0 IS. ^ 


Meteor-Skomnrr. 
R.A. Dad. 


From Camelopardalis ... 110 ... 63 N. 

,, Monoceros .120 ... 5 S. 

Near R Ophiuchi.363 .. 2 N. 


Slow. 

Slow. 

Very swift. 


GROWTH OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
NEBULeE. 

QUR present knowledge of those celestial bodies which we 
^ term nebulae may be said to date from a paper by Sir 
William Herachel on nebulous stars, published in 1791 (Phil. 
Trans., vol. Ixxii. p. 71). It is perfectly true that we have not 
here the first recorded observations of nebulae : several observers 
before Sir William Herschel, and Sir William Herschel himself, 
bad previotisly referred to them. All observers previous to Sir 
William Herschel, among whom we may include Kepler, Tycho 
BraM, Halley, a^ others, were of opinion that ibe nebulae were 
composed of something difiering entirely in its essence from 
stats. There wat no question whatever of their ^ing sfmply 
eluaten of stars considerably removed. Tycho Brah^ in the 
recoiyl of hia observatioiu of the ne\r star observed by him in 
Caaaiopeia, suggested that it was in some way generated from 
an ethereal sutotance, and to him the Milky Way was composed 
of the same material. This ethereal inMtance was liable to 
disaipation by light and heat, and in this way he accounted for 
the ultimate duappeataace of the star.. Kepler sWed this 
opinion, and U may be stated that it waa generally accepted at 
tnc time that ^ WiUUm Hcndiel began obeervatioaa of 
hebttbe about the year 178a His first impoHant pfiper, how¬ 
ever, did not deal with these objecu 1 it had reference to the 


motion of the sun in space (Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxiii,, published 
in 1783). In this memoir he points out the universal sway of 
gravitation in the celestial spaces ; ami the infinite possibilities 
opened out by such an all-prevailing and pervading cause seem, 
although he does nut state it in terms, to have led him to the 
conclusion that such ideas as Brahe’s and Kepler’s were invalid. 
His first real survey of the nebula; apjwars in his p.ijser of 1784 
(Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxiii.) He began by observing those bi^ies 
which had already been recorded in the Counaissance dts 
Temps for 1783, and then those further afield ; and it is not a 
little remarkable that in this first papei he describes almost every 
I distinct form of nebulm which has been observed from that day 
I to the years about 1846, when Lord Rosse brought a still 
more powerful instrument than Herschel's largest to bear upon 
. these objects. He noticed that in certain parts of the heavens 
there was a marked absence of stars, and that this was so 
invariably followed by the appearance of nebula: on tlic confines 
of the empty region that he records in his memoir that after 
passing over one of them he was in the habit of giving the 
word to his assis*ant to “ prepare for nebulie.” This strengthened 
his view as to the power of giavitation, and as to nehiilre being 
masses of stars produced by it. 

In another paper published in the next year (Phil, Trans., voL 
IxKV.) he shows evidently that to him the nebul.-e of all orders 
which he had discovered were simple agglomerations of stars, 
and he refers to the action of gravity in bringing about such 
condensations. In the next year (Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxvi.) he 
I published the first catalogue of a thuu-sand nebulx, and gives his 
first classification, one based upon brightness (p. 46O). In 1789, 
that is three years later (Pliil, Trans., vol. Ixxix.), he publish^ 
his second catalogue, and it is clear from the text that he still 
considered nebulse to be all distinct star clusters. It required 
another interval of three years before the possibility of their 
nature being in any way distinct was brought fairly before his 
mind. In 1791 (Phil. Trans., vol. Ixxxi.) he published his 
remarkable paper on "Nebulous Stars properly so-called.” In 
this paper it will be seen how convincing was the line of argu¬ 
ment which Herschel followed to bring him ultimately to the 
conclusion that in the bodies which he observed there was either 
a central body which is not a star, or a star involved in a 
shining fluid of a nature totally unknown to us (p. 83). 

This conclusion seems to have made a profound impression 
upon Herschel’s mind, and we had to wait for ten years liefore 
he returned to the subject. He did so in 1801 (Phil. Trans., 
vol. cL), in a paper detailing “ Astronomical Observations relat¬ 
ing to the Construetion of the Heavens, arranged for the purpose 
of a critical examination, the result of which appears to throw 
some new light upon the organization of the celestial bodies.” 
In this paper he classifies all the different k inds of nebulie which 
were then known to him, and soecimens of which, as has been 
before stated, he really seems to have glimpsed in his paper of 
1784. He points out that, in the classification which he proceeds 
to give, the bodies under consideration are treated in such a 
manner that each shall assist us to understand the nature and con¬ 
struction of the others ; and he endeavours to attain this end by 
assorting them into os many classes as are required to produce 
the most gradual affinity between the individuals cont^ned In 
any one class and those contained m that which precedes and 
that which follows it (p. 271). He remarks: “This consider¬ 
ation will be a sufficient apology for the great number of assort¬ 
ments into which I have tnrown the bodies under consideration.” 

His classification may be stated as follows :— 

I. Extensive diffused mbulosity .—Under this title he in¬ 
cludes faint nebulosities stretching and branching over various 
portions of t he sky, which he was the first to discover by means 
of the enormously increasec^optical power which he brought to 
bear. He states that "they can only be seen when the air is 
perfetdly clear, and when the observer has been in the dork lonjt 
enough for the eye to recover from having been in the light" 
(p. 274). He gives fifty-two of these diffused nebulosities, 
wbit^ Ijc had observed in the nindleen years from 1783 to 1803. 
He remarks that "extensive difflised nebulosity is very great 
ihdeed; for the amount of it, as given in the tables, is 1517 
square degrees; but this, it must be remembered, gives us 
nomsansthe real limits of it;" and he finally adds, "it will 
hf evident that the abundance of nebulous matter diffused 
throi^h such an expansion of the heavens must exceed all 
iii|a|iiM(ion.” 

,2. NAulatitUt joined t»jnbuUe.~'Ht talers to fourteen 
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objects in which real ncbblte are distinctly associated with the 
aboTe diffused nebulosity. 

3. Defachtd ittiulotiHej. —He next mentions six cases in 
which, instead of the extensive diffusion referred to under the 
first head, the nebulosity i* found detached. 

4. Milfy nebula. —He here remarlis that when detached 
nebulosities are small we are used to call them nebulie, and he 
shows that the nebulosities and the nebula*, whatever may be 
thetr upneamnce, ns well as those expressly called by him 
“ milky,” partake of the same general nature. 

S- Milky nebula 7 vith condensaltente. —He refers to the 
brightest portions of the nebula in Orion ns an indication of 
what he means by condensation ; then to another in which the 
greatest brightness lies towards the middle ; and then he adds :— 
" By attending to the circumstances of the sire and figures of 
this nebula we find that we can account for its greater bright¬ 
ness towards the middle in the most simple manner by supposing 
the nebulous matter of which it is composed to fill an irregular 
kind of solid space, and that it is either a little deeper in the 
brightest place, or that the nebulo'ity is perhaps a little more 
compressed Tt is not necessary for us to determine at present 
to which of these causes the increase of brightness may be 
owing ; at all events it cannot be probable that the nebulous 
matter should have different powers of shining, such as would 
be required independent of depth or cumpression ’’ (p. 282) 

6. Ntbuha winch are brighter in mote than one //(irr.—He 
associates the geneial swelling of the nebulous matter about the 
places which appear like nuclei with the unequally bright places 
in the diflfused nebulosities, and further on he refers to univer-al 
gravitation "as a cause of every condensation, agglomeration, 
compression, and concentration of nebulous matter.” 

7. Double nebula with joining m bu/osi/y. —He points out that 
“ in fifteen objects two nuclei or centres of attraction have been 
observed, and that if the active principle of condensation carries 
on lU operation a diffusion of their at present united nebulosities 
must in the end be the consequence " (p. 285). 

8. Double nebula not more than 2' from each other. —He 
points out that there are twenty-three of this class. 

9. Double nebula at a greater dietanee than 2'j'rom each other. 
— Of these he gives a hundred examples, pointing out that 
"there are not more than five or six which differ so much in 
brightness from ore imother that we can suppose them to be at 
any very considerably different distance from us ” (p. 288), amt 
he further adds that “ equal brightness or faintness runs through 
them all in general " 

to. Treble, quadruple, and sextuple nebula .—He refers to 
twenty treble, five rjuadruple, and one sextuple object of each 
kind. 

11. I'ery narrow tong nebutce. 

12 . Extended lu'bula, 

13. Irregular nebula. 

14. Nebula that are of an irregular round figure. 

15. Round nebula. 

16. Nebula that are remarkable for some peculia) tty of figure 
or biiglitneis. —He ascribes this irregularity to the as yet 
inijicrfect concentration of the nebulous mass in which the 
preponderating matter is not in the centre (p. 300). 

17 Nebula that are gradually a little brighter in the middle. 

18. Nebula which are greuiually brighter in the middle. 

19. Ntbuhe that are gradually mveh bnghtei in the middle. 

30 . Nebula that are suddenly much brighter in the middle. 

21. Round nebula increasing gradually in brightness up to a 
nucleus in the middle. 

22. Nebula that have a nucleus. 

23. Routui uebnhe that show a progression of condensation. 

24. Round nebula that are of an almost uniform light. 

25. Pfebula that have a eometie appearance. 

26. Extended nebula that show the progress of condensation. 

27. Nebula that dreavprogressively towards the period of final 

28. Planetary nebula. 

In addition, VVillian^ HeiXchel in his varions papers gives 
drawing illustrating the cUisification which has ueen aMve 
refenea to (Phil. Trans., vol. cl. Hates 4 and 5, and vol. civ. 
Plate 11). A more elalborote set of plates iHuslratlng the 
various gradations of the different forms will be found accom- 
punyirg Sir John HetiehcPs cataJogne (Phil. Trans., vd. exXm., 
1833, Plates 9, 10, II, 12, and r3). In these illostratioM wB) 
be found some forms of great interest not referred to By the 
elder Heriiihel, tong parallel Brtnthe, for instance, with a dkric 


streak separating them, and elliptic and ring nebulte. With 
these exceptions, all the illuatrationa readily fall into Sir William 
Herschel'a classification. 

In the valuable paper of Sir John Herschel, to which reference 
has been made, there is evidence to show that be rives up the idea 
of nebulous matter distinct from stars advocated by his father. 
He says : “ If the nebula be anything more than a cluster of 
discrete stars, as we have every reason to believe, at least in the 
generality of cases, no pressure can be propagated through it” 
(Phil. Trans., 1833. vol. cxxiii. p. 502). Coming down to the work 
of Lord Rosse, we find that as early as 1846 he had convinced 
himself almost completely that no such thing as so-called nebu¬ 
lous fluid existed. In a letter to Nicol (“ Architecture of the 
Heavens,” p. 143) under date March 19, referring to the nebula 
of Orion, he states that he could “plainly see that all about 
the trapezium is a mass of star*, the rest of the nebula also 
nliounding with stars and exhibiting the characteristics of 
lesolvability strongly marked." 

The magnificent observations of the nebulie matle by Lord 
Rosse will be found in the Philosophical Transactions (R. S.) for 
the years 1850 and l86t, the latter giving an account of the work 
done by the 6-foot, and in the Scientific 1 ransactions of the Royal 
Dublin Society for 1880. In the volume for 1861, p. 702, Lord 
Rosse seems rather inclined to willidraw the very definite letter 
which has been previously quoted, and states that, "When the 
letter R, meaning that the nebula is resolvable, has been used, 
he does not attach much importance to thu expre->sion of opinion 
it conveys, because the question of resolvability can only be 
successfully investigated when the air is steady and the speculum 
is in fine order.” 

This state of uncertainty, however, did not last long, for 
in 1864 Dr. Huggins and Dr. Millei demonstratod that 
the spectrum of several planetary and other nebula: which 
they examined, instead of giving spectra like those of the 
stais, gave one of bright lines, one of the lines being due, as 
they asserted at the lime, to hydrogen ; the other, as it lay very 
near a line of nitrogen, was supp iscd by them to represent “ a 
form of matter more elementary than nitrogen, and which our 
analysis has not yet enabled us to detect ” (Phil. Trans., 1864, 
p. 444). Then lluy wrote:—"It is obvious that the nebulm 
(that they had examined) can no longer l>e regarded as agglo¬ 
merations of suns after the order to which our sun and the fused 
stars belong We have in tliese bodies to do no longer with n 
special modification only of our own tyiie of suns, but find 
ourselves in the presence of bodies (Xissessing a distinct and 
separate plan of structure.” 


r//E INSTITUTION OF .MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

'T'HK forty-second annual general meeting of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers took place at 25 Great George 
Street, Westminster, by permissi m of the Couned of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, on January 30 and 31, and 
February I, the President, Mr. Charles Cochrane, iQ the chair. 

The thiee papers down for reading and discus.sion were : 
supplementary paper on the use of petroleum refuse as fuel in 
loeomotivt engines, by Mr. Thomas Urquhart, Locomotive 
Superintendent, Grazi and Tsoriiiin Railway, South-East Russia ; 
on compound locomotives, by Mr. R. Herbert I.apage, of 
I-ondon ; on the latest development of roller flour milling, by 
Mr. Henry Simon, of Manchester. 

The author of the first paper states that his object is to bring 
before the Institution the more recent results of his experience in 
the use of petroleum refuse as a locomotive Ihel, now being 
used on on unprecedented scale on the Grazi and Tsaritsin 
Railwray. Since the publication of the original paper in 
1884, nothing new in principle has been discovered, and the 
same appliances have been used, having 4indergone very slight 
modificMions, dictated by experience and constant ob-wr'atloo. 
The whole of the 143 locomotives under the author’s seperr 
intehdence, as well at various stationary boQers of variooa typas. 
Have been fired with petro'enm refase, to the eoaapltte exoltuiatt 
of all solid facl, a» welt as in all the beating fomaeOa at tfoe 
Company's Central Works at Boriooglebtk. The patrei«wo> 
refine is bamt in die form of a sprayt befog Mown info the 
fomace againit a britfle itraetOFe, serving the doable porpose tif 
a reservoir fer'the beat, and against wMuh the spray is beebew 
up. M«ny experimenta-ware made irith a variety of fotua of 
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fariekvork intide the fumtee or fire-box, which are duly de- 
•eribed be the author. The $pray-iajector it of course illus¬ 
trated. On thi* depends the efficient working of the furnace. 
The oil it blown into the furnace by raeant of a tteam jet. 
Experfnentt bare been made on l be use of compressed air instead 
of steam ; and, from what could be observed during a two 
months' trial, the complication and cost of the extra gear would 
not be recouped by a sufiiciert economy In fuel consumption. 
The effect of petroleum fuel on the boilers,' after five years’ 
experience, appears to be less destructive than when firing with 
anthracite, which is particularly destructive to the fire-boxes and 
tube-ends. The author states that the petroleum flame produces 
in reality no more detrimental effect on the fire-box and tubes 
than a wood flame, owing to the protection aflTorded to the more 
important ports by the fire brick lining j moreover, petroleum 
rerase con'oins no sulphur, whicli is so prevalent in all coals, and 
so injurious to the metal of the fire box and lubes. The eva- 
poritive value of petroleum refuse appears to be very high. 
With an effective steam pressure of 1^5 pounds pci souarc 
inch, the highest evaporative duty of the fuel in the author's 
locomotives has been I4 pounds of water per pound.of fuel, in 
comparison with the theoretical evaporative value of ly't 
pounds. The actual efficiency of the fuel is therefore nearly 82 
per cent., the tables giving an evapoiation, under the same 
conditions, fur good English coal, of 12'16 pounds of water. 

Mr. Uiquhorl’s paper will be read u uh ^eat inleiest by those 
following his example in using various oils and tar as a fuel for 
locomonves and stationary boilers. Piovided a cheap souice of 
fuel in the form of pelroleiim refuse or oil can be relied upon, 
the .many reasons lor raising steam in ihis way are obvious, to 
8sy nothing of the possibility of the machinery lieing kept (ice 
from all the dirt necessitated hy the use of coal on n lucomuiive. 

I'he object of the paper on compound locomotives, by Mr R. 
Herbert Lapage, is to furnish an account of 'ome recent practice 
in designing and working two-cylmdor compound locomolives. 
The advantages of compound.ng—that is, expanding the steam in 
more than one cylinder—is due to the difference of lem|>erature 
between the boiler steam and the exhaust being distributed over 
two cylinders, with the important result that there is not so much 
difference as in the ordinary locomotive between the temperalurc 
at ihe beginning and that at the end of the stroke in each cylinder ■ 
consequently there is less initial condensation and less re-evnpor 
anon of'condensest steam, and a more uniform pressure on the 
pistons throughout the stroke ; and owing to the more constant 
and even pleasure on Ihe pistons, the turning moments about 
the driving axle are more uniform, giving less sudden strains to 
the machinery generally, thereby increasing the life of the 
machine. 'The ffict that so little altenllun has until recently 
been paid to the compounding of locomotives ap|)ears to be 
ctwing to there having hitherto been considerable complic.ation qf 
parts, in connection l>olh with obtaining a simple device for 
starling the engine and of equalizing the power developed in the 
high aind low pressure cylinders. These objeclions have now 
bwn thoroughly overcome in what is known as the Worsdell 
and Von Borriea ayalem, in which the two-cylinder compound 
locomoUve has lietn brought to a high pilch of efficiency. The 
author of the paper describes a six wheel-coupled goods engine 
which was sent out in l8h6 to the Entre-Rios Goverument Rail¬ 
way, having lieen built by Messrs. .Hubs .and Co., Glasgow. 
This engine was bnilt on the compound principle, after investi¬ 
gating the excellent results obtained W ihe Worsdell and Von 
toihes system. The dimensions ox ilie cylinders are—high 
pressure, 16 inches diameter; low pressure, 23 inehes; both 
cylinders having a stroke of 24 inches ; the working pressure 
being 17s pounds per square inch ; diameter of driving wheels 3 
<eet 9 lames. The total weight in working order it 37 tons, 
pacbaibly having about 30 tens useful weight for adhesion ; the 
evi off of the valves in ordinary moning 'heing in the high 
pressme eyiwder 40 per cent., and in ihedow pressure 50 ixtr 
cent. Various trial trips were made with this compound on the 
Caledonian Railway, the work dot* without doubt showing 
the power and effidency of the engine. In the locality where 
this engine is working coal costs at least j^2litoo ; pcesoming 
aa ordmarr engine runt 30,000 mites a yeair nt 25 pounds of 
coal permile. it will have burnt^S tuns, which, at £i per ton, 
mats The compound, efi^iing a saving of about 20 per 

oaot., wiU accordingly save 134 in a yeat It Is found that a 
.canifie«ad InaoniotWc of less weight can haiiL,m| heavy a train at 
tihe MM speed M ntt ordinary engine, previcM the adhesla)t is 
•Offident, With the ectmomy of from 14^ to io per cent., and at 


the cost of the compound is no greater than such an eogine, the 
20 per cent or 134 tier year saved is a net saving to the engine. 
Compound express locomotives working the heaviest service, 
which run about 3CXX} miles per month, are found to do some 
15 percent, more mileage between shop repairs than the ordinary 
engines of the same size and class. 

The fact that two important papers should have been read 
before the Institutions of Civil and Mechanical Engineers re¬ 
spectively points to the conclusion that the compound locomotive 
has out-grown the experimental itnge. Mr. I.apage says nothing 
in his paper about the “ Webb ” system, and probably this is a 
sign of the “ survival of the fittest.” I'he Worsdell engine re¬ 
quires little, if any, alteration in the primary parts of an 
ordinary engine. The number of working parts is not in¬ 
creased, and the strains set up in the engine are more uniform 
and less intense than in the ordinary engine, less steam is used, 
and therefore the boiler is not worked so bard—in fact, every¬ 
thing in connection wiih the working of these engines points to 
less general wear and tear of parts, and therefore longer life to 
the machine. 

The last paper on the list, on t'ne latest development of roller 
flour milling, by Mr. Henry Simon, denis with the extraordinary 
revolution whicli, during the last ten year-, has been in progress 
in the manufacture of flour hy the substitution of the roller 
system for the aucient method of grinding by stones; and the 
object of the present paper is to give furthei information about 
the subsequent development of roller flour milling as carried 
out by the author. The completeness of the revolution that 
has taken place is exemplified by the fact that practically, 
in less than ten years, the machinery and methods of corn 
nulling have been radically and entirely altered at the cost 
of an .'immense amount of capital. The millstone, dating 
from prehistoric limes, has lieen almost emiiely discarded, and 
the miller has been constrained to unlearn the old methods, and 
take up one entirely new, based upon very different principles. 
The first complete roller-mill, without the use of stones, in 
England, was built by the ituthor in 1878 for Mr. .\rthur 
McDougall, of Manchester, and in Ireland for Messrs. E. 
Shackleton and Sons in 1879; the first automatic roller flour, 
mill in England in 1881 for Messrs, K. A, Float and Sona, 
Chester. 'The total number of complete mills, or important 
reconstructions of old mills, executed by the author since 1878 
amounts to considerably more than 200, varying in cost for 
machinery, exclusive of motive power, buildings, &c.,from 2^1000 
to .^40,000 for each mill. 

As it is nearly impossible to give our readers an ailequate 
description of thurelass of machinery without diagrams, we do 
not attempt the task, but recommend Mr. Simon’s veiy interesting 
paper to the careful perusal of all practical mitlers. 


A T the Birmingham meeting of the Bntish Association in 
September 1886, 1 read a short paper '' On the Fading of 
' Water colouis.” This was published in the Chemical Neacs, 

Observation and experiments had led me to the cohclnsion 
that water-colour drawings in which ultramarine was mixed with 
reds for the representation of purple and gray tints such as ore 
seen when viewing distant mohnjoins, .the shallows of clonds, 
and other luminous shadows, the colours are liable to suffer 
from the action of acids such as might be found in (he drawing- 
paper, or m the damp atmosphere of towns where mnch coal is 
burnt. The general opinion of artists is one which 1 believe 
docs not coinoido with this View. The same series of experiments 
bad shown that under ordinary circumstances indigo was a colour 
ot great stability compared with many other pigments, and this 
again was in conflict with the exiierience of artists. It is not 
impossible to explain how we have arrived at such different 
viewsv and though it would be inconvenient to enter into an ex- 
pUnatioii in full, it may be considered as within the scope of this 
paper to record the fact that the colours were washed upon the 
DMt drawing-paper, diled III a subdued light, aud not exposed 
to tl>» conjiunt action of damp and sunlight. 

' Thd matter in hand is the question of the stability of ultra- 
paaritie 19 piesence of acids. In an old work by hL Constant de 
Masiou),. translated into English in >3i2, entitled “ A Treatise 
pnthe Aft of Paintln); and the Composition of Colonn,” aalioct 
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account of ultramarine ii given at followt" The batii of thU 
colour it Lapis LatuU. ^it, added to the long and tedioiu 
operation of extracting the Blue, malce* tbit colour very dear. 
In order to prove the goodnett of Za/ir ImuH, make it red hot 
np<m a plate of iron ; and then throw it immediately into strong 
White Vinegar. If it loses its colour, it is of an inferior quality. 
You may likewise form a judgement by its weight, the real 
Ultramarine being much heavier than the false." 

It is stated that the stone comes from Asia, where it is found 
on the frontiers of Tartaiy, China, and also from America. 
Having drawn my conctuMons as to the behaviour of ultra- 
marine with acids, from the preparations sold for this pigment, 
it seemed desirable that the behaviour of the mineral should be 
studied by itself, and likewise that of the artificial preparation. 
This latter, I am aware, is variable j some of it is more easily de¬ 
composed by acids than other samples, the 'difference being 
occasioned by the greater amount of silica in the latter, 

I ^tplied to Mr. Gregory, of 88 Charlotte Street, Fitiroy 
Square, for as many different specimens of lapis lazuli and 
minerals resembling it ns were at his disposal. They consisted 
of a specimen from Chili, two from Persia of magnificent colour, 
three from Siberia, Trans-Baikal, and a specimen of a blue 
mineral often mistaken for lapis lazuli called glaucolitt. This 
alto occurs in the Trans-Baikal district. 

These specimens were chipped, where fragments of a fine blue 
colour were to be seen, and the pieces were ground in an agate 
mortar to an Impalpable powder. 

A specimen of each was placed in the hollow of a white 
earthenware colour palette, and moistened with sulphurous acid. 
Ail the specimens of lapis lazuli were attacked, and in nearly 
every case completely decolorised. Where the blue colour was 
not quite destroyed, the powder wns examined with a powerful 
lens, and it was seen that blue particles remained which bad not 
been sufficiently finely powdered. Several minute tumps of the 
colour were noticed to be etched by the acid, showing white 
spots here and there. Hence the fineness of the powder has 
much influence on the faciiitv with which the mineral is attacked. 
This is usual with all mineral substances. 

It was next considered of interest to ascertain whether lapis 
lazuli will stand the teat applied to it by Constant de Mossoul, 
and therefore some of the jiowdered mineral was made red-hot 
and thrown into dilute acetic acid ; after waiting for five minutes, 
the blue colour was not appreciably diroinishM, and it is to be 
presumed that its nature would thus be satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Under these circumstances, however, the colour is in considerable 
quantity, and though some of it may be acted on, yet it is not all 
destroyed, neither is the tint altered. But in the previous expe¬ 
riments, the powder was much finer and in a thin layer, and 
though there was a slight action immediately, yet it was about 
an hour before the colour was completely destroyed. The speci¬ 
mens did not all behave exactly in the same way : some were 
destroyed more readily than otners, especially those from Chili 
and from Persia. 

It does not ajipear, therefore, that my statement concerning 
the use of ultramarine as a pigment upon drawing-paper requires 
modification. A wash of blutsh-gray, obtained by mixing light 
re<l with ultramarine, was handed round at the Birmingham 
meeting, one-half of which was shown to be of a foxy red tint 
after treatment with sulphurous acid. This is, of coarse, beside 
the question os to whether ultramarine is laigely used for gray 
tinlV in the form of water-colour by artists. 

Touchily the mineral glaucolite, its composition, according to 
the analysis of G. von Rath, quoted in Dana’s ” Mineralogy,” 
is the following: silica 47*49, alumina 37*57, ferric oxide 1*54, 
mamesiao'47, lime 17*16, soda 4*71, poti^ 0*58, and water 
0*48 per cent. It is quite unacted upon by the acids which 
decompose lapis lazuli. It is highly improbable that It has 
ever been usm as a pigment, because m the form of powder 
its colour is poor. W. N. Haktlkv. 


LONDON ANCIENT AND MODERN. FROM A 
SANITARY POINT OF VIEW.'' 

TYR. POORE b^n by reminding his hearers that the mere 
^ ige of London waa one of the reasons why it became un¬ 
wholesome. Roman London was buried deeply amongst rubbish 
of all kinds, much of which was putrescible, and, therefore, a 
source of danger in the scO. 

’ Ahstmet of a Lsctm delmsd by Dr. O. V. Poors at the Saaliary 
Inwfcem on TbamUy, January 04. 


Ancient London was well placed and magnificently snppllod 
with water, for in addition to the Thames there were many 
streams, such as Westboume, Tyboume, the Fleet River, 
Vfalbrook, and Langbourne, which originally were sources of 
pure water. All these brooks, however, had become disgrace¬ 
fully fouled, and for very shame had been covered over. One 
great dmwback to the site of London was the proximity of 
marshy land on every side except the north-west, and formerly 
from this cause malarial fever and dysentery were great causes of 
the high death-rate. 

In mediaeval London, and even down to the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the houses were not so closely mcked as tney are now. 
Reference to Aggas's map (time of Mizabeth) would show that 
there was a great deal >of garden ground within the City, and 
on comparing this map with Newcourt's map (Charles ll.) it 
was evident that just before the Plague and the Fire thecrowd^ 
of bouses had b^ome very much greater than it was in the time 
of the Tudor monarchs, who discouraged building near or in 
London. 

Parker’s map (1720) would also show that after the Fire the 
houses were not so closely packed as in the days of the Stuarts, 
for in this map a surprising amount of garden ground is visible 
within the walls. At this time also Moorfields was not built 
upon, and remained as a playground and air space os it had done 
for centuries previously. That mediaeval London was very un¬ 
healthy, a perfect fever den, there could be no doubt. The 
Black Death in 1349, and the Sweating Sickness two centuries 
later, were times of great mortality which struck the popular 
mind, but it was not till 1593, when bills of mortality were first 
i ntrodneed, that we began to have any certain knowledge of the 
amount or the kind of disease prevalent. There was reason to 
think, however, that in the eighteenth century (after the Fire and 
the Great Plague) the deaths exceeded the births by about 600,000 
in the hundrM years. 

The fata! diseases were mainly fevers—malarial fever, small¬ 
pox, typhus, measles, and (latterly) whooping-cough. The 
causes of the enormous mortality of mediteval London were 
due—(i) To the marshy undrain^ soil, fouled with refuse of 
tzzxs kind, (a) 'The filthy state of the unpaved city, and a 
perfMtIy swinish condition of the houses of the lower orders. 
(3) The ill-nourished and drunken condition of the masses, 
among whom a taint of scurvy was very common. (4) The 
condition of superstition and brutality (as evidenced by the 
punishments and the pastimes) which made any measures of 
public health impracticable. (5) The management of epidemics 
was bad, with a total neglect to separate the sick from the 
sound; and, finally, the medical (acuity were scarcely less 
ignorant and superstitious than their patients. 

Turning to modem London, the lecturer said there had been 
a great and manifest improvement; but when we looked at the 
low figure which is called the London death-rate, several things 
must be taken into consideration, t.^. (1) The London of the 
Registrar-General included large districts such as Lewisham, 
Wandsworth, Fulham, &c., which, in great part, were scarcely 
urban in character; and these being occupied largely by well-to- 
do persons, lowered the average death-rate for the whole city. 
(3) London being a city in which wealthy people abounded, its 
death-rate must not, in fairness, be commred to a city packed 
I with undiluted operatives. (3) The mobility of the pomilation 
was so great that this fact must vitiate our statistics, and it was 
to be remembered that nothing quickened the departure of an 
individual from I.4>ndon more than ill-health. (4) The age 
distribution in London was very abnormal. It was laigely re¬ 
cruited by selected adults from the country, and there was a great 
deficit in the extreme ages among which (the very youitf and very 
old) death-rate is always highest. (5) Again, (he diminisbihg 
birA-rate (that for 1887 was 3*8 below the average of the pre¬ 
vious ten years) very greatly diminbhed the death-rate in a dty 
where 158 children out of every 1000 bom die before they are 
one year old. v 

It wax difficult to believe that Londers were very robust when 
more than 35 per cent, of them had recourse to the public 
homitals in the course of the year. 

■The cause of the diminished death-rate (which wu very con- 
sidera^ reduced after every allowance had been made) was due 
—(i) lo the Increase of knowledge, not only among dodom, 
but amongst the people generally, for we must remember that 
“ self-preservaiion is the first law of Nature." (a) Vaednation, 
and the modern plan of treating infectious diseases by the prompt 
separation of the patients,^had ^e a great deal; the total afeecnoe 
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ofimaU-poit and typhus were mainly due to these causes. (3) 
TTje cheapness of food, clothing;, and fuel hud, of course, dimin¬ 
ish^ the tendency to disease, and the ease with which fresh fruit 
and Tegetables were to be got had abolished the taint of scurvy 
which was so fatal to our ancestors. (4) The water-supply had 
been improved, and the intake of the water companies was now 
removed to a portion of the river less tainted with sewage than 
that formerly in use. (5) Although the system of sewage dis¬ 
posal was an undoubted evil, and had given us three or four 
epidemics of cholera, and was the foster-mother of typhoid, still 
it was probable that so far the balance for good was in its 
favour, because it had removed a good deal of filth from 
dwellings. 

The outlook in the future was dashed by three considerations : 
—(l) Our system of sewerage apd water-supply had increi^d 
overcrowding by enabling us to build houses of any height 
without inconvenience to the occupant, and without any curti¬ 
lage whatever, and since all sanitarians recognized that over¬ 
crowding was the greatest of all sanitary evils, it was impossible 
to shut one’s eyes to this dai^er. 

(a) There was an expensive and menacing "loose end’’ to 
our sanitation in the shape of 150,000,000 gallons of sewage 
pouring into the Thames event day. The only proper destination 
of organic refuse was the soil, and it was not possible to see the 
end of the gigantic blunder we had committed in throwing it 

(3) The rapid increase of population along the Valley of the 
Thames where sewage disposal is on the same lines as in London, 
must make us apprehensive for our water-supply, because the 
various tricks played with sewage in the shape of precipitations, 
4c., were not probably of a kind to make the effluent a desirable 
or a wholesome beverage. If the evil effects of free trade are to 
be counteracted, it will be bv returning the refuse of our towns 
free of cost to the impoverished agriculturist. “ If we go on as 
we are going," said the lecturer, in conclusion, “ana if our 
brethren in the colonies follow our bad example, as they appear 
to be doing, it will be a Chinaman rather than a visitor from New 
Jlealand who will sit in contemplation on the ruins of London 
Utidge." 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELUGENCE. 

Oxford.— Among the scientific lectures this term, we may 
note the following ;— 

Prof. Clifton, Acoustics and Magnetism ; Mr. Selby, Theory 
of Electrical Measurements. 

Prof. Odling, Four-carbon Compounds; Mr. Veley, Physical 
Chrmistry ; Mr. Vernon-Harcourt, Quantitative Analysis. 

On the Biological side, the Linacre Deputy-Professor, Mr, 
Hatchett Jackson, lectures on the Morphology of the Inverte- 
brata, Mr. P. C. Mitchell on the Morphology of the Cell, and 
Mr. Barclay Thompson on the Osteology of the Sauropsida. 
Prof. Burdon-Sanderson’s subject is the Nervous System. Prof. 
Green is giving two courses of lectures on Geology, and Prof. 
Gilbert lectures on the Rotation of Crops and the ;Feeding of 
Animals. 

On the Mathematical Lecture List we find that Prof. Sylves¬ 
ter is treating of Surfaces of the Second Order (illustrated by 
models), ProC Price of Hydromechanics, and Prof. Pritchard 
of the Elements of the Planetary Theory. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

The Quarterly journal of Microscopical Science for December 
1888 contains the followingNote on a new organ, and on 
the structure of the hypodermis, in Periplaneta orientalis, by 
Edward A. Minchin (plate xxii.). The new organ consists of 
two pouch-like invi^inations of the cuticle lying close on each 
side of the middle line, between the fifth and sixth terga of the 
dorsal surface of the abdomen. They are covered by the fifth 
tergom ; when exposed they are seen to open by two slit-shaped 
opmiings, which open backwards. They are lined by a con¬ 
tinuation of the chitinous cuticle, which forms within the pouches 
nmnerous itifT, branched, finely-pointed bain, below which are 
numerous glandular epithelial cells. As to their function. It is 
suggested uat they are stink glands.—On cettoia pofoti in the 
Structure of Urochseta, IXP., and of Dichofuter, nov, gen., 
with farther remarks on the nepbridia at earthwomu, by 
Frank E. Beddard (plates xxiii. and jcxiv.). The important 


facts recorded about the anatomical structure of the species o f 
these two genera, and on the nepbridia in earthworms, do not 
admit of iMing further condensed. Dickogaster damonis, nov. 
gen. et sp., is described from Fiji.—On the development of 
Peripatus not'te-aelandia, by Lilian .Sheldon (plates xxv. and 
xxvi.). A farther supply of living specimens was obtained in 
January 1888. Twenty-seven out of forty-nine were females. 
The uteri of all but nine of these were filled witli embryos. The 
stages of development did not allow of ail the gaps left in Miss 
Sheldon’s previous paper being filled up, but this paper U a 
welcome addition to our knowledge. A useful summary of the 
author’s investigations is appended.—Note on tiie development 
of Amphibians, chiefly concerning the central nervous system; 
with additional observations on the hypophysis, mouth, and the 
appendages and skeleton of the head, by Dr. Henry Orr, 
(plates xxvii. to xxix.).—Studies on the comparative anatomy of 
Sponges, ii. on the anatomy and histology of Sulosponpis 
flabellifomus. Carter ; with notes on its development, by Arthur 
Dendy (plates xxx. to xxxiii.). This interesting paper may 
be rwarded as the first-fruits of Mr. Veadfa researches 
into the anatomy and embryology of recent Australian Sponges, 
and we hope to be long favoured with such. The embryos, 
“ each as large as a small pea,” of S. flabelliformis. Carter, 
were found in abundance. 'Though varying in diameter from 
about 3 to almost 5 mm,, they exhibited nearly the same stage of 
development. Doubtless we may expect at some future time 
the whole story of their evolution. The membrane connecting 
the fringes of the " choanocytes,’’ which have been so clearly 
demonstrated by Sollas in the Tetractinellida, and the occurrence 
of which in Leuconia aspera has been described by George Bidder, 
also occurs in this Sponge, and has been called by Mr. Dendy 
" Sollas’s membrane.”—On some points in the natural history 
of Fungia, by J. J. Lister. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, January 34.—“On the Influence of 
Carbonic Anhydride and other Gases on the Development of 
Micro-organisms.” Percy K. Frankland, Ph.U., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.C.S., F.I.C., Assoc. Roy. Sch. of Mines, Professor 
of Chemistry in University College, Dundee. 

Carbonic anhydride, hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and nitrous 
oxide, were the ga^ employ^ in a series of experiments for 
observing what action was exerted by them on pure cultivations 
of ICoch^ comma Spirillum, Finkler’s comma Spirillum, and the 
Bacillus pyocyaneus. It was found that hydrogen had the least, 
an<l carbonic anhydride the most, prejudicial influence upon these 
micro-organisms. There is, therefore, no longer any doubt that 
in the anaerobic culture of organisms hydrogen is by far the most 
suilalile medium for the expulsion of air, whilst carbonic anhy¬ 
dride is not only ill-suited owing to its markedly deleterious 
action upon many forms of Bacteria, but in many cases is quite 
unfit for such a purpose. 

With carbonic oxide and nitrous oxide it was found that 
although the development of the B. pyocyaneus was checked, 
yet on removing the cultivations to an aii'-chamber almost the 
same number appeared as were developed on the original air- 
control plates. This was not, however, the case with Koch’s 
comma Spirillum and Finkler’s comma Spirillum, only a com¬ 
paratively small number of the organisms surviving the exposure 
to these gases. Similar experiments made with nitric oxide, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and snlphurous anhydride resulted in the 
complete destruction of the above organisms. 

January 31.—“ Auto-Infeigion in Cardiac Disease." By L. 
C. Wooldridge, M.D., AasisloM-Physician, Guy’s Hospital. 

The author had previously described the fact that the lymph 
and chyl^roduce a poisonous mfluence when injected into the 
blood. ’The symptoms so produced have been described by the 
author as “fibrinogen intoxication.” The chief symptoms of 
this condition already described are intravascular clotting, delay 
in dotting of the shed blood, great tendency to haemorrhages, 
oocasionany marked fever. In the present paper the author 
shows expwmentally the following :— 

(l) To affect the blood a certain quantity of the fluid of 
lyisp)), or the fibrinogen solution, must reach the blood in a 
givenr time or no poisoning is produced. A small quantity of 
the fluid, injected rapidly, will cause instant death. The tame 
quantUy, dijated and inject^ during three or four minutes, 
iasteod of tuddenly, has no effect at oU. The author regards 
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(j) It bas long be«n known that mere raeehanical diiturbance 
to the circulation, unleM it be of a mo«t extreme character, will 
not produce dropsy. The ligature of the •femoral vein in the 
dog produces no dropsy. But if previopa to ihe ligature, some 
of the Jrmph fluid or flbrinogen solution be injected into the 
blood, tue most severe cedema of the leg is produced, or this 
accompanied by btemorrhage. 

(3) In cardiac disease and distitrhanufe' Of the circulation 
through the lutms there is no reason to suppose that a sudden 
increase in the flow of lymph ever takes place. But it is certain 
that the circulation of the blood in the neighbourhood of the 
thoracic duct is materially slowed' in these conditions. This 
slowing of the circulation acta in the same way as a more 
rapid injection of lymph, and hence in oirdiac disease the con¬ 
ditions for fibrinogen mtoxicatiao->-aiilo-iofection from the lymph 

The dropsy, which is so common a symptom of cardiac 
disease, is commonly explained ns being due to the mechanical 
disturbiuice of the circulation. This explanation does not 
harmOniie with experimental ofanmations. The fact that even 
very slight fibrinogen intoxication .produces a pronounced 
tendency to dropsy renders it extremely probable that the 
dropsy and other symptoms of cardiac disease depend on 
fibnnagen intoxication. 

Physical Society, January 26.—Prof. Fuller, F.R.S., in 
the chair.—The thanks of the Souety were tendered to Mr. 
Freeman, for jiresentine to the libray a rare and interesting 
work, " Reflexions sur Ta Puissance Motrice du Feu, etsurlcs 
Machines propres i developpcr celte Puissance,” par S. Carnot, 
ancien i\hve de I’tcole Polylechni'que.—Dr. S. P. Thompson 
read three notes on polarized light, entitled respectively : “ The 
Structure of Natural Diflfraction Gratings of Quartz," “ Ahrens’s 
Modification of Dcle/cnne's Polarizer,” and "The Use of 
Two Quarter-Wave Plates in Combination with a Stationary 
Polarizer ." Two microscope slides of iridiscent quartz (prepared 
by the late Mr. Darker), which have recently come into the 
i^easlan of the author, exhibit remarkable pemliarities. 
Both act like diffraction gratings, one as if the rulings were 
about 12,000, and the other about 26,000, to the in^ On 
examiaing the tpecimeiis by the soicroscope, it was found that 
the part* which exhibited the gratinC effect snowed a spindle-like 
ttructoze, and by micrometer raesuuremcnts the dimensions of 
the ipindle-thapied bodies were determined to be from l/iooo to 
1/3000 of an inch in diameter, and i/loo to 1/300 of an inch long. 
These were much too laige to cause the effects noticed, bat on 
cloaer examination it was found that the bodies were crossed m 
right angles by fine markings, the distances between which are in 
close accordance with those deduced from the spectra produced. 
As a probable cause of the phenomenon, the author mentioned 
a recent paper by Prof. Judd, " On the Production of a LamcUai 
Structure in Quartz by Pressure,” and suggested the possibility of 
making diffraction gratings by such means. Ahrens’s modifica¬ 
tion of Delezenne’s polarizer consists of a total-reflection ptiam 
combined with gloss plates and black glass mirror, amused so 
that the polarized beam is parallel to the original one. The 
combination of plates and mirror is adopted so as to give enough 
light and still keep the polarization sufficiently good. One 01 
two plates hud over the mirror are found to give the best results 
The fact that a beam polarized by reflection i> not coinciden 
with themriginal besun, resKlcrs it hKonvenient, if nut impossible 
to rotate the polarizer, and to overcome this defect, the antho)’ 
has arranf^ two quarter-wave plates, one of which may be 
rotated, ^e first plate circularly polarizes the plane-polarized 
beam, and the lecond (or rotating onr) re-plane-pcdarizes it in 
any desired plane. Objects were shown on the screen to 
UhistTate the degree of pmfectiou attainable by using the new 
polarizer in combination ^ith the two quarter-wave platez.—A 
note on a relation between magnetisation ami s|>eed in a dynamo 
machine was read by th* same author. In a note presented to 
^he Society in June lost. It was shown that 3)). aR zc 4*008 ; 
where ap, and aR are the magnetic and electric resistances re¬ 
spectively, « = speed, and C and S the numbers of armature 
and field winding. By writing the equation in the form— 

4»CS 

'W "m’ 

it it seen that, wie» tht eketric raittmrt is maift/tinrti eimshnit, 
the mgneiit rtiisiattce is proftrtiomU » Prof. Hemmn 


read selections from a paper on the divergence of cieclroaotive 
forces from thermo-chemical data. The fact-that Ibeeleoteo- 
motire forces of voltaic cells do not always coincide with 
calculated values has not hitherto receivM a salisfactoiy 
explanation, and this paper describes an experimental re.'earm 
bearing on the question. Several suggest^ explanations are 
given. In some cells the anticipated chemical change does 
not occur, and some metals become coated with oxide or sub¬ 
soils; others are affected by dissolved gases, and the hydratioo 
or solution of the salts formed may supplement or diminish the 
E.M.F. of a cell, as well as the absorption or evolutioa of 
sensible heat. The question of absorption and evolution of heat 
IS the one chiefly dealt with. If such actions do take place, tlw 
total heat evolved by passing a definite current through the Cell 
must depend on the direction of the current, and by inclosing 
the cell m a calorimeter the difference should lie delected. The 
total heat developed by a current C in / seconds is— 

CV/ sf. eCt 

J 

wheie r is the resistance of the cell, and t the divergence of the 
observed from the c.ilcullatcd E.M.F., the - or sign de¬ 
pending on the direction of the current. In the case of mercury 
cells, which are usually said to give about half a volt excess 
E M.F., the heat was found to be independent of the direction 
of the current. The heats of formation of mercury salts were 
then rc-investigated, and the rcsulis showed that Julius Thomsen’s' 
numbers (the ones usually accepted) were greatly in excess o 
the true values. This accounts for the difference between the 
observed E.M.F.'sand those calculated from Thomsen's numbers. 
A copper, silver, nitrate cell was tested in the calorimeter, and 
the leversible heat effect agreed closely with that deduced from 
the “thermo-voltaic constant,” or divergence of observed from 
calculated E.M.F. Other experiments on tin, lead, nickel, 
iron, and calcium cells arc described, and the chief conclusions 
arrived at are : (1) the primary factor in determing the E.M.F. 
of a voltaic cell is the relative beat of formation of the anhydrous 
salts of the two metals employed ; (2) that this E..M.K. may set 
up chemical changes of a diflerent direction and character n-om 
those predicable from the heat of formation of the dissolved 
salts ; (3) that the F..M.1''. vet up by (l) may be, and usually is, 
supplemented by the energy due to the hydration or solution of 
the solid salts, and may have values which accord with the heat 
of formation of the dissolved salts. The absorption ur evolution 
of sensible heat depends primarily on the attraction between 
■ the salts and water, combing with the heat of zoluiion. Finally, 
the author states that the E.M.F. of a cell gives a more accorate 
rocosurement of chemical affinity than that derived from oalori- 
inctric observatioas. 

Chemical Society, January 17.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :—A cubical 
form of bismuthous oxide, by Messrs. M. M. P. Muir and A. 
Hutchinson. When the pnce-coloured precipitate produced by 
adding an exceu of potassium cyanide to a Miling sohitlon of 
bismuth nitrate in dilute nitric acid is repeatedly treated with 
boiling concentrated potash solution, a residue is left, consisting 
of tetrahedral crjrslals of bismuthous oxide, which have a density 
of 8'838.—Cupric iodide, and the interaction of iodides with 
cupric salts, by Mr. D. J. Carnegie. By digesting cuprous iodide 
with iodine and water in a tightly -clos^' tottle at for a few 
minuteB, the author has obtained solutions of cupric iodide con¬ 
taining as much as 0*82 gramme per too cubic centimetres, bat 
has been unable to obtain cupric iodide in the solid state, either 
from such solutions or by other means. A well defined basic 
periodide, Cul., zCuO, 4H0O, was obtained by digesUitf copper 
with barium Iodide.—Periodatei, part 2, by Mr. C. W. iGmnuns. 
The periodates of lead, iron, capper, nickel, cadauum, and 
silver were described.—Compounds of arsenious oxide with sul¬ 
phuric anhydride, by Mr. R. H. Adie. Azertes of compounds, 
of the formula As,0|. xSO,, where x =:^i, 2, 4, or ^ can be 
prepared by the Interaction of arsenious oxide a^ either sul¬ 
phuric add or sulphuric anhydride.—A compound of boric acid 
with sulphuric anhydride, by Mr. R. F. if Arcy.—Notes of ex- 
praiments with batter fat, by Messrs. A. W. Blyth and O. H. 
Robertson. The main result of the expeiimentt is to show 
that butter fat is composed of about 34*5 per cent, of solid crys¬ 
talline fats, and about 45'5 per cent, of au cal. The authors 
consider that butter is mainly made up of compound «ad not 
simple triglycerides, and have separated a crystalline glycezlde, 
. to which they ascribe the formula (C4II7O,). C,H, ^ 
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—G*walowsVi’» method for the volumetric estimation of sul¬ 
phuric acid, by Mr. B. North—Note on the I : 3 homo- and 
the Isomeric hetero-a-/3-dichIoronaphthaIenea mclti^ at nearly 
the same temperature, by Prof. H. E. Armstrong, I^R.S., and 
Mr, W. P. Wynne. In their last note on the isomeric di- 
chloronaphthoienes (Proc. Chem. Soc., 1888, 104), the authors 
brought forward evidence proving that the dichtoronaphihalene 
melting at and characterized by yielding a sulphochloride 

melting at 148 , is the roeta- or 1 ; 3-derivative, and pointed out 
that the dichloronaphthalene melting at 64°, and ch.aracterized 
bv yietding a sulphochloride melting at 118°, is the hetero-a-jS- 
dlehloronaphthalene. Erdmann and Kirchhoflf recently effected 
the synthesis of a heteronucleal a-B-dichloronaphthalene from 
paratmlorobenzaldehyde, which had a melting of 6i*-5 {Annalen, 
ccxivii. 366). The description of the compound was, however, 
insufficient to determine its identi^, so the authors have pre¬ 
pared it by Erdmann and Kirchholf’s method, and find that it 
forms a sulphochloride melting at 117°, which, on hydrolysis, 
yields the pure dichloronaphthalene melting at The 

authors’ conclusions have a(«o received additional confirmation 
by the synthesis of the I : 3 dichloronaphthalene from the I : 3 
dichlorobenzaldehyde (Erdmann, Ber. xxi. 3446). The re¬ 
mainder of the note is devoted to a reply to Erdmann, who, 
among other matters which are dealt with in the note, calls 
attention to the existence of two dichloronaphthalenes melting 
at about the same temperature as if it were an original observa¬ 
tion, whereas the fact was first brought under notice by one of 
the authors.nl the Manchester meeting of the British Association 
(B.A. Report, 18S7, *31).—The constitution of B-naphtboI-a- 
sulphonic acid (Bayer’s acid), by Prof. H. E. Armstrong. The 
author points out that Witt (Ber xxi. 3489) altogether misrepre¬ 
sents his views on the constitution of B-napbthol-a-sulphonic 
add, and quotes passages from his Report to the Manchester 
meeting of the British Association (H.A. Report, 1887, 231), 
showing that in his opinion Bayer’s acid is a heteronucleal com¬ 
pound, a view, moreover, which has recently found experimental 
confirmation, inasmuch as the amido-acid corresponding in con¬ 
stitution with Bayer's /S-naphthol a sulphonicacid has lieen shown 
to yield a heleiunucleal «-/3-dichloronaphthalene (Armstrong and 
Wynne, Pruc. Chem. Soc., 1888, 104).—The .sulphonation of 
naphlhaleiie-(8-»ulphonic acid, by the 'ame. The so-called new 
naphthalenedisuipnonio acid, for the preparation of which a 
patent has lieen taken out by Ewer and Pick, is identical with 
that obtained by sulphonWtng potassium naphthalen«-B sulpho- 
nate with chlorosulphonic acid (.Armstrong and Wynne, Proc. 
Chem. Soc,, 1886, 230). 

Royal Microscopical Society, fanuary 9.—Dr. C. T. 
Hudson, President, in the chair.—Mr. T. F. Smith called 
attentiofl to his further researches on the slniciureof BUurostsma 
formosum. He had found not more than three layers, the fir^t 
consisting of a grating with square meshes, the second had them 
of diagonal pattern, and the third was composed of hlternate 
rings and squares. He also described B. angulatum as giving 
appearance of a fine grating showing image in each alternate 
square.—Mr. Crisp exhibited a form of spirit-lamp sent from 
America, the reservoir of which was facetted instead of globular, 
so that it'cOuld not be upset and might be used in various posi¬ 
tions ; also Mawson and Swan's camera arrangement for fixing 
on the front of an Ordinary camera ; also the binocular arrange¬ 
ment of Messrs. Bausch and Lomb, which, although described in 
the Journal In 1884, had nut until the present time been seen in 
this country j also another arrangement for rotating a number of 
objects so as to bring them in succession under the objective of a 
microscoiie.—Mr. A. D. Michael gave an interesting risumS eA 
his paper on the internal anatomy of Uropoda kramtri. He 
finds that, although the anatomy is essentially of the Gamasid 
type, yet the external resemblance of Uropoda to the Ori- 
^tidee, which deceived Hermann, is accompanied by many 
internal similarities, while many organs differ coiuddemblv from ' 
those of Urofoda oiseura, lately described by Winkler. He de¬ 
scribes a curious organ which be calls the “vestibule," forming 
the outer chamber of the female genital system, and which it is 
suggested may serve to remove the thin egg-shell at the moment 
of deposition, producing ovo-viviparous reprodaction. The 
female genital organsffomr a ring with two ovitfucts, the troche* 
are uobranched ; the alimentary canal, excretory system, and male | 
gefiital system of, the oesophageal ganglion are also described. : 
—t)r. F. H, Bowman’s P«J^r on the frustule wrf Surintta I 
Amuta was read.^—Count Abhd- F. Castracaat’s paper on tpe 1 
risprodsctlon and multiplication of Diatoms, wai also rei^. 


^ Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, January 28.—M. Des Cloizeaux, 
President, in the chair.—Reaction of oxygenated water on 
chromic Mid, by M. Berthelot. The remarkable character of 
the reactions of oxygenated water has induced the author to 
undertake further researches on the phenomena which it mani¬ 
fests in the presence of chromic acid. ' These studies show that 
the chemical mechanism of the so-called actions in pretence is 
characterized by three fundamental conditions ; (i) the unlimited 
nature of the decomposition under certain circumstances, here 
deteimined, without permanent alteration of the chromic acid; 
(2) the formation of an intermediate compound forming the 
" pivot ’’ of the decomposition : (3) the exothermic properties 
of the oxygenated water and of the total transformation.—True 
and mixed butylic ethers (continued), by M. E. Reboul. The 
study of these compounds is here completed with the description 
of di-isobutylic ether, [(CH,),CH—CHjl,0 ; and secondary 
(CII,),CH—CIE^ 
isobutylic ether, CH.v 

CHj—CH/ 

It is further shown that the ethers (7), (8), (9), (10), anticipated 
by theory, are not produced by the method generally employed. 
No. 7 (di-secondary ether) has been obtainetl by Fresnel by a 
different process.—On M. Mnrignac’s gadolinium, by M Lecoq 
de Boisbaudran. The elementary nature of the e.arth Yo, dis¬ 
covered by M. de Marignac, and since named gadolinium, has 
been denied by Mr. W. Crookes, who holds that this substance 
consists of sainarm with the greenish blue of ytlna, and some of 
the other yttria bands added to it. M. de Marignac has con¬ 
sequently subjected gadolinium to a fresh analysis with the results 
here described. M. de Marignne’s researches having been inter¬ 
rupted by the slate of his health, his papers have been placed in 
the hands of M. de Boisbaudran, who considers that, although 
the impurities are not yet entirely eliminated, gadolinium may 
still be regarded as a new element. He also thinks Mr. Crookes 
may in this case have exaggerated the difficulties and tedious 
j nature of the preliminary work of fractionation, w hich, instead of 
I occupying a space of time compared with which “the life of 
limn IS all too brief,” might perhaps be accomplished in a few 
weeks. However, he does not deny the extreme difficulty of 
separating the retiduums, which have to far resisted fraciioua- 
tions sufficient to get rid of nearly the whole of Yt and Za.—On 
a chromatic circle, an sothetic recorder and tripile decimeter, by 
M. Charles Henry. These instruments embody a practical 
application of a theory, the principle of which was communicated 
to the Compter renJus of January 7, and the chief results of 
which are here detailed. The chromatic circle has for its 
object the rational determination of the complements and har¬ 
monies of colours: the two other apparatus are intended to 
I facilitate theKstheticstudyandimprovementofforms.—On the re- 
I Ution between solubility and the point of fusion, by M. A. Etard. 
The object of the present note, and of the diagram accompanying 
it, ts to show that solubility increases steadily with the tempera- 
ture, and that it becomes unlimited at or close to the point of 
fusion of the salt entering into the solution ; a given quumlty 
of water may then always dissolve a quantity of any salt. It ha- 
been supposed that normally the solubility of salt increases up 
to a certain point and then decreases. But the facts here verificrl 
lead to quite a different conclusion.—New-solvents of pnissic 
blue, by M. Ch. Er. Guignet. Experimenting with ordinary 
prussic blue and with Turntefl blue thorou^ly purified, M. 
Guignet has discovered an easy process for preparing ordinary 
soluble blue and sure prosaic iiue salable m water.—On the 
quantitative analysis of organic nlbragen by Kjeldahl's method, 
by M. C. Viollette. The author has subjected this new method 
to certain tests which yield ceiults somewhat different from 
those recently communicated to the Academy by M. L'Hdte. 
He finds that, if applied under the cousUtions here described, 
it majt psovc quite os efficient as the pieces es of M. 
Dumas and of sodoic lime, although not more expeditious 
than either.—On the lime present in the ground in com¬ 
bination With other snbstances, hy M. Paul de Mondesir. 
Nearlv alt loUs, even the most acid, contain a considerable 
quaatnv ofiime, not as a carbonate, but in comblrution with the 
othtreleiiMta of the earth. It is here shows that this Ihne may 
be eliminated at a low temperature by meanii of diluted acids.— 
On tile precursors of. the Catwdx, ffy M. Marcellia Boule. The 
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researchca which ihe author is now prosecuihur on the Pliocene 
faunas of the central plateau of France, have snordcd an opiror- 
tunitjr of studying remains of the canine grotip older than those 
of the Quaternary (Pleistocene) epoch, and tending to throw 
some light on the origin of existing species. During the Middle 
and Upper Pliocene there existed a considerable number of 
species, not only closely related to the present Canidse, but also 
anticipating the various living forms of dog, fox, jackal, and 
wolf. These discoveries tend to overthrow the generally ac¬ 
cepted opinion that the present domestic varieties o? the dojg are 
all merely artificial modifications of living or Quaternary wolf 
and jackal types.—Papers were contributed byM. Lerch, on the 
serial development of certain arithmetical functions; by M. 
Sauvi^e, on the regular solutions of a system of linear differential 
equations; by M. W. Loewenthal, on the virulence of the culti- ' 
voted Bacillus of cholera, and on the action of salat on this I 
virulence; and by M. C. Pagis, on the locomotion of 
quadrupeds. 

Aatronomical Society, January g,—M. Flammarion, 
President, in the chair.—Among the communications were the 
following :—M. de Meissas sent an ob^ervation of M. de Boe's 
second companion to Polaris.—H.R.H. the Prince of Monaco 
gave an account of the scientific investigations made on board 
1 'Hirondelle during the past four years with a view of studying 
the general physics of our globe.—M. Moussette described an 
eye-piece for measuring the sire of sun-spots and of lunar objects. 
—M. Mailhat read a paper on a new mercury-bath for artificial 
horitons, which had been successfully tried at the Paris Obser¬ 
vatory. 

Bem-in. 

Meteorological Society, January 8.—Dr. Vettin, President, 
in the chair.—Dr. Sprung spoke on some new apparatus 
for the registration of rainfall and wind.—Dr. Vettin pre¬ 
sented a number of curves representing his measurements of 
the velocity of the wind, by which he confirmed the results of 
his earlier observations as to the existence of a maximum velo¬ 
city at midday in the summer, and at midnight in the winter. 
The measurements were made with Dr. Vettin's feather mano¬ 
meter, On the discussion which ensued, it was pointed out 
that the records yielded by this anemometer do not confirm the 
above results. 

Physical SocietyjJanuary 11.—Prof, von Helmholu, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—The President opened the first meeting of 
the current year by a memorial address on Clausius, in which he 
briefly touched upon his most important works,and their signi¬ 
ficance in connection with the whole range of chemistry and 
physics.—Prof. Kundt gave a short risumi of the researches 
which he had been carrying on of late years on the behaviour of 
metals to light. He took os his starting-point Kern's discovery 
that light which is reflected from magnets undergoes a rotation 
of the plane of polarization, and fully confirmed this as well os 
all subsequent observations of the English experimenter. In 
order to avoid any objections which might be nosed against the 
accuracy of the observed phenomenon, he investigaCea the rota¬ 
tion produced by extremely thin films of metal, whose produc¬ 
tion was found, after several preliminary experiments, to be 
most easily attained by pulverizing the kathode t» vacuo. The 
light which was transmitted showed signs of rotation, and as a 
result of a full experimental investigation all metals were found 
to exert a dextro-rotatory action on light. This law of the 
positive rotation of the plane of polarized light could be extended 
to all simple bodies. The thin metallic films further exhibited 
a doubly-refractive action which led him to determine the 
refractive index of the metals, after be bod succeeded by means 
of electrolysis in preparing transparent metallic prisms. The 
speaker described the metlKKls which he employed in these 
expaiments and exhibited the apparatus whidt he had used. 
The result of the exemmefits is already known. The metals 
possess a varying r^ctive power, some exhibiting normal, 
others abnormal, dispenion. The velocity of light in the several 
metals followed exactly the same serial order as that of their 
respective conducting powers for electricity and heat. Since it 
was possiUe that the deviation of the rays while patting through 
the metals did not depend upon a true ithnctSoo, tbu nmwker 
bad recently examined the b^viour of the refractive inAces of 
the metals at dUferent temperatures. Metdt whose refractive 
indp is large showed an increase of the angle of deviation of 
ligIR aa the temperature rites, and thus all doubt aa to the fact 
that he wu here dealing with a tiwa refraction waa set aside. A 
fiuthir ontconre of these experiments was to show that the 


velocity of light in metals is dependent oa changes of tempeta- 
tuie in a way exactly similar to that in which their electrical 
conductivity is dep^enL In order to determine accurately 
the relationship of the velocity of light to their conductivity, 
these two values must he measured on one and the same piece of 
metal. Vlhen determining the electrical conductivity in films of 
metal as thin as those he was using for his optical researches, be 
found that the greatest difficulty was presented by the measure¬ 
ment of the thickness of the film. In his earlier researches, local 
thicknesses of O'll to o‘i4 millionths of a millimetre were 
measured, values which approximate to the diameter of a mole¬ 
cule. These measurements, the preparation of transparent 
metallic prisms, and a number of other questions which have 
become prominent in the course of the above researches, partly 
carried out by pupils of the speaker, he intends to pursue further. 
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ALPINE PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Die GUtscher der Ostalpen. Von Dr. Eduard Richter. 
Mit (ieben Karten, zwei Ansichten, und vierundvierzig 
Profilcn im Text. (Stuttgart: J. Engelhorn, 1888.) 

The Alps. By Prof. F. Umlauft, Ph.D. Translated by 
Louisa Brough. With 110 Illustrations. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1889.) 

T he first of these two works—an elaborate memoir 
of 306 pages—forms the third volume of the 
" Handbucher zur Deutschen Landes- und Volkskunde,” 
issued by the Centralkommission fur wissenschaftliche 
Landeskunde von Deutschland. About one-sixth of 
the whole is occupied by some preliminary remarks, 
and a discussion of the snow-line and the methods of 
estimating it. As the author points out, this expression 
is a rather vague one, and in a later part of the book 
he indicates that it may be or has been used in four 
different senses : (i) the lower limit of the patches of 
fim or nivi, which chiefly depends on the steepness and 
ruggedness of the mountains ; (2) the lower limit of the 
connected permanent fields of snow and ice, excluding 
the glaciers which descend from them, which may be 
called the practical snow-line,—this depends mainly on 
the nature of a declivity and its aspect; (3) the “ climatic ’’ 
snow-line, a theoretical estimate of the snow-line arrived 
at by considering climatic factors only ; (4) the normal 
snow-covering, estimated by the line up to which the 
snow melts away from the mountains. In proportion as 
the mountains become regular in form, the first, second, 
and fourth approach one another, and tend to coincide 
with the third, and all must be considered in arriving at 
a general estimation of the snow-line for any mountain 
group. 

The author then passes in review the various districts 
of the Eastern Alps, and enters into details as to the 
distribution, arrangement, levels, and limits of the snow- 
fields and glaciers. In this section of the work a large 
amount of statistical information is collected, which, 
togetlier with the references to the literature, cannot fail 
to be of much value to anyone engaged upon questions 
relating to climate, and especially investigations bearing 
upon glacial geology. 

In the concluding part of the work the author gives a 
summary of the conclusions which follow from the fore¬ 
going collection of facta These are rendered more readily 
intelligible by means of a map. A short description of 
this will perhaps be the simplest way of indicating tbe 
general results at which the author has arrived. As its 
scale is comparatively small, details hi mountain ^po- 
graphy are omitted for the sake of distinctness; but the 
chief river courses are clearly shown, and the boundary 
between the mountain and lowland regions, north and 
south, is indicated by a thin dotted line. But all tbe ground 
above the 2600 metres contour-line (a very rough mean 
for the snow-line of the whole region) is shaded. Thus 
treated, wo may remark in passing, the map gives an 
excellent idea of what would be the stnllbture of a group 
of islands produced by the submergence of a mountain 
VoL. xxxix.— No. 1007. 
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region, and a comparison of it with a map of the Lofoten 
Islands, or indeed with many ports of tbe Scandinavian 
and even North British coasts, is not without interest. 
The “ isochional ” levels, as perhaps they might be called, 
are indicated by a series of dotted lines, these being 
graduated in hundreds of metres, the zones included 
between them having the snow-line at heights differing 
by this amount. Obviously, this is only a rough repre¬ 
sentation of the facts, because, as the author carefully 
points out, there are numerous minor variations, even in 
one and the same district, due to the form or composition 
of the mountains, the aspect of the slope, and the like. 

In the zone of 2500 metres, only a small portion of the 
Eastern Alps is included, viz. the higher summits of the 
northern limestone zone, such as the Zugspitz and the 
Dachstein. The southern limit of this district trends 
slightly north of east. The line limiting the zone of 2600 
metres on the western side runs a little south of Landcck 
and Innsbruck, and so does not include any important 
summit; but east of the Brenner it has a rather southerly 
trend, and practically passes along the crest of the Hdhe 
Tauem. The limit of the zone of 2700 metres runs 
roughly parallel with the last, till at the Glockner group 
it turns sharply to the south, and then, bending back, it 
passes to the south of the Adamello group. Thus the 
Brenta Alta group, the Marmolata and other peaks of the 
South Tyrol Dolomites, are in the 2700 metres zone, though 
a few summit i of the J ulian Alps, at the extreme east of the 
map, are marked 2600 metres. There is yet one other 
contour-line—that including the region where the snow¬ 
line is at 2900 metres or even more. This is rudely 
elliptical in shape, and includes the greater part of the 
Bernina, Ortler, and Oetzthal groups, together with many 
of the peaks on the left bank of the Upper Innthal. It 
is thus obvious that tbe snow-line is not wholly dependent 
on mountain form, or disposition, or on general tempera¬ 
ture. Tbe Adafticllo stands well to tbe south of the Oetz- 
thal, yet its snow-line is full 100 metres lower. The 
northern part of the Oetzthal is only a very little south of 
the Glockner, yet the snow-line in the one district is zoo¬ 
metres higher than in the other. But the configuration of 
the Oetzthal group is, if anything, more favourable to the 
accumulation of snow, and one would have expected, at 
first sight, to find the difference incline in the other direc¬ 
tion. It is, then, evident that other climatic factors are of 
great importance, not the least of these being the amount 
of precipitation during the winter months. On this 
subject some interesting evidence is adduced. 

The book is in clear good type, and the maps and 
sections at the end are printed with a blank space, equal 
to a page, on the inner side, so that they can be kept in 
sight when the book is read—a very convenient arrange¬ 
ment too often neglected.*" Most of the illustrations in the 
text are only diagrammatic sections, but the two “ views ” 
of the Gaisberg Glacier and of the Marmolata Glacier 
are excellent of their kind. The former is really no more 
than a “ pen-and-ink sketch,”yet it gives a very good idea 
of an Alpine view, and is far better than the wretched 
caricatures of mountain scenery which too often do duty 
in English scientific text-books. It may be commended 
to oar publishers. 

• Tte second volume before us is one larger in size, 
characterized in parts by the same laborious minuteness 
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but with little scientific va’ue. It is the work of a geo¬ 
grapher " pure and simple,” and of one, as we suspect 
from internal evidence, who knows the Alps better from 
books than from personal experience. The larger half is 
devoted to Alpine topography, but this is often hardly 
more intelligible or interesting than a catalogue of names 
and altitudes. In our opinion Prof. Umlauft’s plan of 
work is defective. At the outset, instead of impressing 
on the reader the relation of the Alps to the mountain 
langes with which they are connected, he obscures it by 
an elaborate disquisition on their boundaries. The domi¬ 
nant physical features of the chain and its component 
ranges should have been at once sketched in bold outline, 
after which a more detailed description of the several 
districts might have been given. The reader would then 
have been furnished with a frame-work on which he could 
arrange the subordinate facts: now, unless previously 
familiar with the Alps, he'will wander bewildered among 
a labyrinth of names and statistics. In short. Prof. 
Umlauft appears to be a geographer of the old school If 
he h-as any scientific knowledge, whether as geologist or 
naturalist, this book affords not only no evidence in 
favour, but also not a little to the contrary. 

For instance, in any notice of the geology of the Alps his 
statements are commonly unsatisfactory, and sometimes 
absurd. For the latter, perhaps, the translator is partly 
responsible, for occasionally a sentence occurs which is 
devoid of meaning, such as this, “ Many of the lofty 
peaks are composed of Triassic limestones up to the meta- 
morphic dachstein, which, inclosed in cardita, forms the 
peak.” The paragraphs treating of valleys, lake basins, 
ice-caves, glaciers, erosion, and weathering, are all in¬ 
adequate and unsatisfactory ; all show traces of the 
unskilled compiler’s hand. For example, in the chapter 
devoted to the last-named subject, the author, in speaking 
of “ giants’ caldrons,” omits to state that the most remark¬ 
able examples, those, indeed, to which this name is 
commonly Rj?plied, and we think usually restricted, have 
been made by the action of streams which once plunged 
down the nwulins of glaciers. It is quite true that 
these are not excluded by the author's words, but no bint 
of their occurrence is given, and no mention is made of 
the remarkable instance at the “glacier garden” near 
the Lion monument at Lucerne. It is difficult, without 
long quotations accompanied by a running commentary, 
to give an idea of the number of small defects or in¬ 
accuracies which abound in the book. We may, however, 
select, without actual quotation, the pages 127-36, which 
.deal with the orography of the St. Gothard district. 
Here the Rhone glacier is said to be “over twenty miles 
kmg,”—probably fifteen would be nearer the mark. The 
“ granite ” of the taWe-land of the St. Gothard is “ famed 
for its great crystals of feldspar.” True, these crystals are 
fairly large, but not remarkable—much less than those 
occurring on the Lukmanier, which are often quite 3 
inches long. Not the granite but the schist is famed “for 
the great number of minerals found in it.” Among these 
minerals are enumerated various “zeolites” (zeolites), 
but neither albite, for which the St. Gothard is a rather 
noted locality, nor garnets, nor tremolite, nor actinolite, 
which are so abundant near the Val Tremola. One or 
two more slight inaccuracies, an which it is needless to 
dwell, may be noted in these pages. 


Perhaps one of the most conspicuous instances will be 
found on p. 49, in a table of the eleven Aljrlne peaks 
which surpass 14,800 feet in height. First comes “ Mont 
Blanc, highest point 15,779”; then, “/Vf, Mont Maudit, 
15,651”; and third, “ id, Cour Mayeur {sic), 15,602.” This 
is misleading. It is quite true that the actual summit 
of Mont Blanc lies a little north of a slight prominence 
which from Courmayeur appears to be the summit. 
The latter, however, is not a separate peak in any respect 
comparable with the Mont Maudit. It is a case very 
similar to the “ Wengern Jungfrau ’’ and the true summit, 
and on this principle separate peaks might be manu¬ 
factured to any extent in the Alps. Further down 
is a more serious error. We find “ Mischabelhomr r, 
Taschhorn, 14,972 feet”; and a little lower in the list, 
“ Mischabelhorner, Grabhorn, 14,949 feet.” But the latter, 
more usually called the Grabenhorn or Dom, is the 
higher peak, as is correctly stated elsewhere in the 
volume, though there the altitudes given are not the 
same. There is yet another error. The author enumerates 
three of the actual peaks of Monte Rosa ; then at the end 
of the list he places “ Monte Rosa, Lyskamm, 14,887 feet,” 
and “4/., Weisshorn, 14,804 feet.” But the Lyskamm is 
always regarded as a separate mountain, and the de¬ 
pression between the two, crossed by the well-known 
Lysjock, though it is only 800 or 900 feet lower, is so 
wide and well marked as to justify the separation. But 
to rank the Weisshorn as a peak of Monte Rosa is hope- 
[ lessly indefensible. The mountains arc more than ten 
miles apart as the crow flies, and separated by the deep 
I trench of the \’ispthaL 

j One rather short chapter is devoted to the fauna and 
I flora of the Alps, and the information there given is ex- 
I tremely scanty, and not seldom inaccurate. For example, 
the rhododendrons only appear under the vague and mis¬ 
leading trivial name of the “ Alpine rose,” and it is not 
' even hinted that there is a true Rosa alpimi. Heaths, 

' again, arc hardly to be enumerated among the higher 
Alpine plants, and azaleas are only represented by the 
I abundant but very inconspicuous Amlea procumhens. 

I The account of the fauna is equally unsatisfactory. The 
chamois receives only a pataing mention, and is not 
enumerated among the animals frequently found above 
the snow-line. The steinbock {Capra ibex) is briefly 
alluded to under the name of the “wild goat.” The 
birds are vaguely enumerated, and, while undue promin¬ 
ence is given to some, others, which as a rule especially 
attract the traveller’s notice, are passed over in silence. 
The insects are almost wholly neglected; yet, without 
entering into many scientific details, it might have been 
I possible to give some idea of the crowds of little blue 
' butterflies {Polyommatus) that flutter about the puddles 
I on the pathways, of the coppers {Lyccena), ringlets 
{Hipparckia), fritillnries {Argynnis and Melitcea), 

J clouded-yellows {Colias), and Apol)os {Pamassius), which 
; impress the traveller accustomed only to the European 
i lowlands, when first he rambles among the true Alpine 
regions. It would be easy to name more than one 
similar work, by no means of recent date, which in this 
respect is far superior to Prof. Uralauft’s. 

I The illustrations ore numerous, but rather unequal in 
I quality. Some are fairly good, but frequently, white 
[ accurate in genera* eJfect, havipg probably been engraved 
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from photoj^raphs, they are defective in character. A 
glance at the representation of the gorge of the Tamina 
on p. 48, or that of Monte Cristallo from the Durrensee 
(facing p. 86), will indicate the nature of our objection. 
The rocks might be moulded fron plaster or canvas. 
There is, however, a very clearly printed geological map 
of the Alps, which appears to us generally accurate, though 
we doubt the correctness of placing a considerable patch 
of Silurian and Devonian about the upper part of the 
Brenner Pass. T. G. Bonnev. 


THE PLANTING AND ACRICULTUKAL 
INDUS TRIES OF CEYLON. 

Rniievi of the Planting anti Agricultural Industries of 
Ceylon, and Statistics of the Planting Enterprises in 
India and the Colonies. By J. Ferguson. Pp. i68. 
(Colombo ; A. M. and J. Ferguson, 1S88.) 

T his is a reprint, in the form of a small octavo volume, 
of information contained in Ferguson’s “Ceylon 
Hand-boo’.t and Directory,” specially rel.ating to the 
tropical cultures of Ceylon. It affords much authentic 
information in a handy and accessible form, and is a valu¬ 
able summary of the results attained in the cultivation of 
most economic plants suited to a tropical country. Ceylon 
Itself is .a singularly interesting island. It is usually 
described as the largest, most populous, and most import¬ 
ant of the Crown Colonies of Great Britain. It has in 
recent years become the seat of planting industries which 
have in one or two instances almost monopolized the 
markets of the world. It is su times the size of Jamaica, 
and about live-sixths the size of Ireland. Of its sixteen 
million acres, at present only about three millions are 
under cultivation, and these support a population of 
exactly the same number. The value of the imports and 
exports amounts to about ten millions sterling. ITie total 
number of European residents in Ceylon is under five 
thousand, while the mixed or coloured population called 
Eurasians or Burghers amounted to about nineteen thou¬ 
sand. The bulk of the population, amounting to nearly 
two million souls, is compost of Sinhalese—a remarkably 
tractable and inoffensive people—while the remainder is 
made up of Tamils, Moormen, Malays, and Veddahs. 
The latter are an aboriginal race, comparatively few in 
number, inhabiting the forests of the north-east. 

Although the number of the Sinhalese is relatively so 
large, they contribute very little to the labour supply of 
the European plantations. Plantation labour is furnished 
by Tamil coolies from Southern India. According to a 
Report published by the Government of Madras, out of a 
population of thirty-five millions of human beings in that 
Presidency there are sixteen millione whose annual earn¬ 
ings do not average more than £3 lar., or a little over 
2iid per day. Thus it is that the plantations of Ceylon, 
payiiag about 6d. or 9<f. per day, are abundantly supplied 
with cheap free labour. 

The purely European enterprises consist of tea, coffee 
—both Arabian and Liberian—cacao, cardamoms, rubber, 
annatto, vanilla, pepper, fibre#, nutmeg, cloves, dye- 
plaatt. In these is invested English.capital, to the 
amount of about eight millions stcrlii^. The native 
industries are associated with the cultivation of the 


cocoa-nut palm—yielding oil, coir, and copr.t—rice, cinna¬ 
mon, palmyra palm, kitul or jaggery palm, areca palm 
citronella and lemon grass, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, 
dry giains such as kollu, millet, kurakkan, maize, and 
numerous vegetables and fruits. It is estimated that 
there are nearly fifty million cocoa-nut p.ilms in Ceylon, 
and the yearly yield cannot be less than about 500 million 
nuts. Next to the cocoa-nut palm, the palmyia palm 
{Porassus fhibetlifarmis) is regaided as one of tlii ridiest 
plants known. According to a Tamil pro\erb,“ It lives for 
a lac of years after planting, and lasts for a lac of years 
when felled. ’ Jaggeiy sugar is made from the sap, and 
in the dry, arid regions of the north-east of Ccvlon more 
llian seventy million nuts are annually produced. The 
\oimg sprouting nuts are used as a vegetable. 1 he kitul 
[Caryota uresis) is anothei sugar-palm, which, in addition, 
yields a coarse black fibre used in broom-inakmg. Cinna¬ 
mon is essentially a n.ative industry. The island has been 
famous for this spice “from the dawn of liistoiical 
recoids.” There is a Sinhalese caste of cinnamon 
peelers, and these, t'le Chaliyas, hold piactic.illy a 
monopoly in pieparing the bark for the m.iiket, The dry 
giain cultivation is associated with that baneful Utena 
practice of rec',»lessly cutting down and bmiung \irgin 
forests -now', we are glad to notice, m com sc of being kept 
within proper bounds. The natives of Ceylon have 
imitated the Europeans in many inchisincs, but b> 
far the greater number are content to lolloiv in the 
footsteps of their ancestors, and cultivate only such plants 
as cocc>.i-nuts, iice, fruits, and vegeiables, necessary to 
supply their daily wants. 

For many vears the chief European industry was that 
of coffee. From iSzs, when Sir Edw.ird Bames started 
the first upland coflec plantation near Randy, to 1875, 
when Ce)Ion exported nearly a million hundredweights, 
“coffee was king.” In 1869, a microscopic fungus 
{Ifenteleis vaslatrix) ma.lt its appearance on the leaves 
of the cofiee-plant. This spread with such rapidity, and 
with such destructive effect, that within a few years thu 
Ceylon coffee plantations were doomed. The disease e.x- 
tended also to .Southern India, to Sumatra, and Java ; it 
invaded Mauritius, Madagascar, and Natal, .and reached 
even the young and promising plantations of Fiji. After 
twenty years’experience of this pest, the Ceylon coffee 
plantations have so dwindled that the present exports arc 
only one-tenth of what they once were, k'ortunately the 
decline of coffee was accooipanied by the extension of 
cultivation of cinchona, can-damomi, cacao, and tea 
Ceylon cinchona has b^n produced in such qu.mtities 
that the markets have been completely glutted. In conse¬ 
quence the price of bark has fallen so low that the cultiva¬ 
tion is unremanerative, ’Pfe# attention of Ceylon planters 
IS now being concentrated, with their accustomed energy, 
on the cultivation of tea. Coffee, cinchona, and everything 
not immediately remunerative are being uprooted to give 
place to the new staple. Although the industry is not more 
than ten or twelve years old, Ceylon tea is already being 
exported to the value of £600,000. Tea therefore bids 
fair to lake the place of coffee, and thus the cloud which 
hhs overshadowed the prosperity of the island during the 
last fi|w years is gradually passing away. Ceylon cacao 
ie excellent, but the industry is small and apparently 
atat'onary. It is doubtful whether the island possesses 
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any really large extent of land suitable for the growth of 
the cacao-plant. The rubber industry in Ceylon, as else¬ 
where, is mysteriously unproductive, while the cultivation j 
of vanilla, pepper, and fibres, is only in the experimental j 
stage. The total areas under the various cultivations at 
present arc: tea, 183,000 acres ; coffee (Arabian), 77,000 
acres; coffee (Liberian), g 16 acres ; cinchona, 36,000,000 
trees over two years old; cacao, 12,000 acres ; cardamoms, 
5000 acres; rubber-trees, 386 acres ; croton, castor-oil, 
aloes, cinnamon, vanilla, pepper, cloves, plantains, and 
citronella grass, 7400 acres ; gum-trees, fruit-trees, sapan, 
sapu, cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, nutmegs, 4600 acres. 

Such are a few of the gleanings from this useful account 
of the planting and agricultural industries of Ceylon. Mr. 
Ferguson is favourably known as a successful journalist, 
and as the author or joint-author of numerous publications 
connected with the island in which he has spent the 
greater part of his life. Indeed, it would not be too much 
to say that Mr. Ferguson and his uncle have contributed 
by their tvritings in no small degree to promote the 
various industries upon which the prosperity of Ceylon 
depends. To those whose interest or whose business is 
connected with tropical cultures this summary will prove 
most useful. It covers a wide field, but, so far as Ceylon 
IS concerned, it contains information available in no other 
way. The historical and statistical facts, no less than the 
points respecting the treatment of tropical plants, are col¬ 
lected from trustworthy sources, and are of interest wher¬ 
ever such plants are cultivated, and we may add scarcely a 
single tropical product is passed unnoticed. D, M. 


PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Die Stamme (Us ThUrreichis. Von M. Ncumayr. “ Wir- 
bellose Thiere.” ' Erster Band. (Wien und Prag : 
Tempsky, 1889.) 

HE palceontologist has been defined as a variety of 
naturalist who poses among geologists as one 
learned in zoology, and among zoologists as one learned 
in geology, whilst in reality his skill in both sciences is 
diminutive. The division of zoology into palsEontology and 
neontology is one which is, no doubt, logically defensible, 
and so would be a division of the subject-matter of 
zoology into as many branches as there are periods 
recognized by geologists—-cambriontologists, siiurionto- 
Ipgists, anthrakontologists, &c. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that such divisions seem unlikely to 
tend to the furtherance of our knowledge of animal life 
in the past The fragmentary remains of extinct animals 
can only be interpreted by the application to them of a 
very thorough knowledge of the form and structure of 
living animus, and accordingly it would seem desirable 
that, as is more usually the case in regard to the study of 
plant remains than in regard to that of animal remains, 
the study of paheontoiogy should be relegated to those 
who also occupy ^mselves with neontol<?gy. The 
botanists, with few exceptions, pursue this plan; but ^ 
curiously enough, a special class of palaeontological zoo- 1 
legists exists and flourishes. A further advantage to be 1 
derived from the suppression of paleontologists teems to | 
be this—that there would be a better chance for the cal- j 
rivation of true geology, which now, to some extent, has 


its professorial positions, its museums, and its publica¬ 
tions invaded by these specialists. Whatever may be 
said in favour of the paltecntologist, he cannot be allowed 
to claim geology as his own ; nor should the capable 
geologist, as is unfortunately and so frequently the case, 
venture beyond his last, and discourse on zoology in the 
disguise of a palxontologist, for the disguise cannot 
eflectually conceal his incompetcncy to deal with zoo¬ 
logical problems. 

Whilst believing that it is increasingly desirable 
that the truth of the above propositions should be 
recognized and acted upon, we are yet prepared to 
admit that, as a practical division of labour in the great 
field of zoological science, palaeontology must be recog¬ 
nized. Human knowledge does not develop according 
to abstract conceptions of the relations of one branch 
of study to another, but on a much more homely 
basis, open to philosophical objections of the most severe 
character. The way in which things have presented 
themselves to the hands and minds of students in conse¬ 
quence of practical demands or special opportunities of 
study is that which has determined the existence of the 
various divisions of natural history and the consequent 
groups of naturalists devoted to one or another unphHo- 
sophically limited pursuit. The collecting of “ fossils,” 
the hammering out of the fragments of a past world from 
their stony graves, the cultivation of the faculty of recog¬ 
nizing the significance of minute and detailed portions of 
fossilized shells and bones, is a definite hobby, which has 
excited the enthusiasm and stimulated the ingenuity of a 
long list of remarkable men, such as Woodward, Mantel, 
Barrande, and a host of less-known collectors. It seems 
not improbable that, were the remains of extinct animals 
in our great public and educational collections classified 
and placed with those of recent forms, an injustice, not to 
say an injury, would be done to the special phase of 
scientific activity which has produced these collections, 
and the important knowledge of the history of life on the 
earth which they represent. The morphologist, dealing 
with the complete structure of recent forms, is liable to 
neglect all but the more perfect remains brought to light 
by the collector of fossils ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
palaeontologist interprets the most obscure fragments, and 
speculates, it may be audaciously, but not unwisely, upon 
the significance of all that comes to his hand. 

The volume which has led to these remarks is the first 
part of a treatise which is improperly named. It is 
not a treatise upon the pedigree of the animal kingdom, 
but an account of extinct animals treated in zoological 
order—in fact, a manual of palaeontology. As an intro¬ 
duction, there is an extensive essay on Darwinism, and a 
discussion of Lamarckism and the causes of variation, 
which are becoming more and more the absorbing topics 
of the day. Dr. Neumayr does not appear to make any 
contribution of general importance to the discussion; 
but he makes the doctrine of descent and the Darwinian 
theory of natural selection the guiding principles of his 
treatise. The neontologist, if we may venture to call 
anyone by that name, will find in Dr. Neumayr’s pages 
many facts of great value in the elucidation of bio¬ 
logical problems, and a number of excellent woodcuts. 
The work promises to be one of considerable size, since 
this first votume "consists of six hundred pages roysl 
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octavo. It is written from the point of view of the 
author’s nationality, and naturally such new matter as it 
contains is chiefly in reference to the palteontology of the 
Austrian Empire. E. R. L. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Text-book of Physiography. By Edward Hull, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. (London : Deacon and Co., 1888.) 
From the Director of the Irish Geological Survey we 
should naturally expect a text-book of exceptional merit, 
hut we must confess at the outset that he has disappointed 
us. In the first place, he does not seem to have a clear 
conception us to the scope of his subject. Physiography 
is essentially an introduction to the study of natural forces 
and their effects, and consequently not only comprises 
the various movements and physical features of the earth, 
but also includes a study of the various format, of energy 
and the properties of matter. Of the latter. Prof. Hull 
has written nothing. Again, it is difficult to see for what 
class of students the book has been written. It is evidently 
not for beginners, being avowedly addressed to those 
who have access to the Transactions of the learned 
Societies ; and the treatment is far too superficial for 
advanced students. 

The first part of the book is designated “Astronomical 
and Introductory,” the earth being considered in relation 
to the other planets. The questions of latitude and 
longitude, and a chapter on the moon, fall under this 
head. This part of the subject is treated so briefly that 
very careful reading will be necessary^ on the part of those 
who are not previously acquainted with it. 

Part II. deals with “ Terrestrial Physics and Dynamics,” 
and discusses the form and structure of the earth, vol¬ 
canoes, and earthquakes. The theory of a viscous 
stratum beneath the earth’s crust is put forward as con¬ 
fidently as if it were the law of superposition of strata, 
and all reference to the objections which have been urged 
against it is omitted. It would be hard to compress more 
debatable matter into a page than has been effected in 
the diagram which illustrates this theory (p. 55). 

The physical features of the globe, such as surface 
forms, oceans, coral islands^ tides, aii currents, and the 
functions of rivers and glaciers, are treated in Pan HI. 
Terrestnal magnetism also falls under this head, and 
this is really an excellent outline of the subject, as far 
as results go ; but practically nothing is said about the 
instruments which are employed. As a compromise 
between the views of Darwin and Murray regarding coral 
reefs, Prof. Hull suggests (p. no) that “the volcanic 
islands and banks of organic materials are themselves 
planted on a floor formed by the surface of a continent, 
which once occupied the region of the Central and 
Western Pacific.” We will leave the opposing parties to 
form their own opinions as to the value of this suggestion. 

The geographical distribution of plants and animals 
forms the subject of Part IV., ahd here there is little to 
complain of. 

The book is illustrated with thirteen coloured plates 
and maps, and eleven diagrams. Some of these, as, for 
example, the map showing the lines of equal magnetic 
variation and declination for the British Isles, are excel¬ 
lent The whole book bears traces of havmg been wrinen 
hastily, and we cannot but regret that the author of “ The 
Coal-fields of Great Britain” should have added one 
more to the already too large number of tert-books that 
seem to present physiography as a subject in which no 
originality is possible. 

Tkt Clyde, from, its Sources to ike Sea. By W. J. Millar, 

C.E. (London; Blackie and Sons, 18^) 

Mr. Millar has succeeded in writibg an interestittg 
bo<A about the Clyde, and about Glasgow in particular. 


The subject is worthy of the care devoted to it by the author, 
for what river or city in the United Kingdom has more 
varied industries to boast of, and where are the applica¬ 
tions of science more numerous ? 

Probably no river owes its improvements more to 
the engineer than the Clyde. We are told how eminent 
engineers were called in, and surveys made, in order 
to deepen the river and make it more navigable; 
Smeaton and James Watt each had their turn, and after¬ 
wards many well-known men in their time reported on 
the same subject. The result is that the Clyde of to-day 
is able to float the largest ocean steamers in its harbour, 
a stale of things of which the people of Glasgow arc 
justly proud. 

The growth of the steam-ship, of course, occupies 
much space, since it was on the Clyde the first successful 
attempts at steam navigation were made. These are 
duly described, and the boats illustrated. On recent 
Clyde-built ships our author has much to say, and, 
among other things, he gives an account of some experi¬ 
ments conducted by the late Mr. William Denny to 
investigate the relation existing between speed and resist¬ 
ance of ships. Messrs. Denny, at their ship-building 
yard at Dumbarton, have constructed an experimental 
tank with all the requisite machinery for the purpose, 
thus carrying on the investigations initiated by the late 
Dr. Froude. 

This volume gives one a good insight into the varying 
industries carried on m Glasgow and its neighbourhood, 
and contains much general information about the dis¬ 
trict. The book is well written, nicely printed and illus¬ 
trated, and should find a place in the libraries of the 
citizens of St. Mungo, and others interested in the 
progress of the district. 

A Playtime Naturalist. TJy Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S. 

(London : Chaito and Windus, 1889.) 

Dr. Taylor explains that he has a liking for intelligent 
English lads, “ just as some people have for blue chin.x 
and etchings ” ; and he “ ventures to think the former are 
even more interesting objects.” Accordingly he has 
written this little, book for the instruction and entertain¬ 
ment of his “human hobbies.” The work contains 
abundant evidence of the author's knowledge and enthu¬ 
siasm, and any boy who may read it carefully is sure to 
find something to attract him in the chapters on birds, 
Lepidoptera, land shells, toads, frogs, newts, invisible life, 
microscopic plants, and other subjects. The style is 
clear and lively, and there are many good illustrations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[71S< Editor dot^ not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his corresponiients. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to cot respond svith the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other pesrt oj Nature. 
No notice is taken of antfnymous communuations.] 

The Climate of Siberia in the Mammoth Age. 

Prof. A. Newton, in his remarks on my letter, says that the 
similaniy'of the birds of japan and of hurope has been long 
known. Of course It has. it is an elementary postulate m 
geographical zoology ; but this is not the fact to which I calleii 
special attention, anti from «hich I drew my inference. That 
fact is that, while the birds of Japan and England are in cenain 
spikes undlstingnishabic, the corresponding birds of Siberia arc 
auSiclently different to be classed as separate species. This 
could not be known, in the sense of being jiroved, until the 
avifauna of Siberia had been worked out from end to end, result¬ 
ing in jhe formation of such a continuous scries of skins as that 
in the poaseuion of my friend Mr. Seebofam. 

Ffot Newton goes on to argue that the remarkable fact here 
tiered to is to be explained by the hypothesis that the birds of 
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Japan and Europe live in insular climates, while those of Siberia 
occupy an area with a continental climate. I do not think many 
biologists can accept this explanation. ' England and Japan are 
3700 miles apart. That a single bird whose normal type is found 
in Sibeiia should vary from that type in two areas thnS'remote 
from one another in precisely the same way is perhaps possible. 
That a whole string of birds (and I only mrntioned a sample) 
should do ihe same is, it seems to me, when tested by the 
doctrine of chances and the infinite vari.ability of bird stnicturc 
and colour, an impossibility. 

Apart from this a pnori argument, we have the fact—which 
is, of course, known to Trofi Newton—that Blakiston's line 
separating Yesso and the southern island of Japan also separ.ites 
two avifaunas, and that the species on each side of the nyrow 
strait of Ycsso are in many c.ises different, alihough they live in 
insular areas close to one another, and subject to virtually the 
same iniiilnr climate, while those of England and Japan, whose 
climate is not to like, are nudistinguishnbte. I cannot, therefore, 
for a moment accept Prof. Newton's theory as in any way 
meeting the facts which are admirably met at every point by 
the theory which 1 have propounded, and which is not ba'^ed 
on the variation of the birds alone, hut upon a whole niUuii of 
converging evidence from many sides, the evidence of the birds 
Ireing only a subsidiary support. 

I am Sony th.it I had overlooked Prof. Newton's article in Ihe 
“ Eneyclopaidia," and am glad that my suggestion about the 
red grouse, which 1 can assure him was quite independently 
made, had already occurred to and been countenanced by so | 
disiingiiished an oinithologist, against whom I hear conlimial 
complaints, which ought to be very flattering, that he writes too 
little. 

Kcveiting to the main issue, it is a great pleasure to me to 
have Prof. Janies (.ieikie’s permission to publish an extract from 
a letter which he has sent to me, in which he is completely at 
one with me in the conclusion thpt, when the mammoth lived, 
the climate of Siberia was temperate, and that it lived where its 
remains are found. Tliis is particularly gratifying to me, not 
only because Piof, J (Jeikie is the most learned and voluminous 
writer upon the so-called Pleistocene age, his stout volumes 
being marked as much hy their extraordinary profusion of befer- 
enccs and of facts as by their lucid arrangement, but because 
upon some of the main conclusions I have arrived at he takes a 
very different view. Prof. J. Geikie says ; — 

" I do not need to be converted to the view that Siijtria 
formerly enjoyed a tern; era'e climate. If you will consult the 
first edition of my ‘ Great Ice .\ge’ (p. 491), you will sec that 
my belief for the last fifteen years has been that the mammalian 
rem.iins of North Siberia arc the relics of a fauna that lived and 
died in those now^dreary regions. Indeed, I had that nolion 
when t first began to rearl wliat had been written upon the sub¬ 
ject some five-and-twenty years ago ! I was willing, however, 
to admit Ihe possibility of some of the remains having been 
drifted north by rivers. But it has aiwaw seemed to me incon¬ 
ceivable that this diifiing would account for the presence of such 

f ;reat ossiferous accumuTaiions as travelleis have described. I 
ikewise long ago discarded the notion of ‘casonal migrations, 
such as Dawkins and ollicrs have maintained (see GeJi. Mag., 
1872, p. 164; 1873, p. 

I shall not labour the argument further, nor shall I enlarge 
upon what I deem to lie an inevitable corollary from it—viz. 
that if the climate of Siberia was tempera'e when the mammoth 
l^ed, and if it lived where its remains occur, on the now bare 
and almost perpetually frozen tundra, it follows that its extinc¬ 
tion there must have been followed by a most rapid, if not a 
sudden, change of climate. The existence of its undnaytd 
larcassts in all parts of Siberia, from the Obi to the Indigirka, is 
consistent only with this conclusion. If the change of climate 
had been gradual, the .flesh of the great bea.st8 could not have 
been preserved intact, but would have putrefied and decayed. 
This was long ago seen and emphasized by Cuvier, and even 
Lyell was consttained to write t—“ It is certain that, from the 
moment when the carcasses both of the rhinoceros and the ele¬ 
phant above described were buried in Siberia, in lat. 64" aqd 
70° N., the soil has remained frozen, and the atmosphere as co d 
as at this day.” Agaih, he says“ One tliiiK is clear, that the 
ice or congealef^ud in whicli the bodies of such quadrupeds 
were ens’cToped hss never once melted Sinde the day when 
they perislied, so os to allow the percolation of water through 
the matrix, for, had this bejen (he'case, the soft parts of the 
animals could not have remained undecomposed,'' It was to 
avoid the necessarily awkward inference frrtdli 'this 'conclusion, 


for one who preached uniformity so continuously, that Lyell 
was forced to Invoke his theory of river portage, ^hiefa it no 
longer tenable, and, so far as I know, is no longer held by any 
serious student. Henry H. Howorth. 

BentcHITe, Eccles, February 3. 


Peripatus In Victorra. 

It may interest some of the readers of your journal (o know 
that lost week, while collecting in a fem-trec gully at 'Warburton, 
on the Upper Varra, Victoria, I had the good fortune tb dis¬ 
cover two sMcimens of Ptnpatus, belonging, as I think, to a new 
and certainly to a very beautiful species. 

1 hope to publish a full description, with figures, of the species 
as soon as possitile, hut I am now preparing for a visit 'to 
Tasmania, and some time must necessarily elapse before I can 
complete the woik. I Should theiefore be greatly obliged if you 
could find space for this letter in Nature. 

In his ‘‘ Monograph on the Species and Distribution of the 
Genus Penpatus," recently published in the Quarterly Journal 
of Murosiopital Saenei, Prof. Sedgwick makes no mention of 
the occurrence of the genus in Victoria ; though he describes in 
detail the Queensland and New Zealand species. In n note in 
the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
(vol. ii. Part l, 1887). however, Mr. Fletcher has recorded the 
discovery of the genus in Victoria. He says, "The specimen 
which I exhibit this evening was given to me a fortnight ago by 
my friend Mr. K. T. Baker, of Newington College, who had 
oiitamed it a few days previously citlicr m or under a rotten log 
at Warragul, Gippsland, Victoria. It has fifteen pairs of claw- 
bearing appendages, and has nearly the same dimensions ns are 
given m the abstract referred to ; it is therefore in all probability 
an example of/*. Uuikaitii, Singer.” 

From Mr. Fletcher’s account I am not able to say definitely 
whether the specimens obtained by me belong to the same 
Kpecics as the single specimen which he mentions; but after care¬ 
fully studying Prof. Sedgwick’s full description of P. kwkartii, 

I am fairly certain that they do not belong to that speejes, but 
to a new one which I for the present refrain from naming. 

Both of my specimens were captured under fallen logs, where 
they were lying quite still. The first appeared to be dirad soon 
after it was caught, and was therefore placed at once in alcohol. 
The second was found under a damp, rotten log, probably ot 
F.ucalyplut, in the same gully. It was taken home alive and 
put to crawl about on a newspaper, when it appeared Very 
active. It elongated considerably when crawling, so that the 
legs came to be much further apart than when the animal was at 
rest, and when crawling it measured about 39 millimetres in 
length, excluding the antennae. When irritated at the head end 
it ejected a surprisingly large quantity of an intensely sticky 
fluid, of a whitish colour, from the oral papillae. 

The species has, as in the two already described Australasian 
forms, fifteen pairs of claw-bearing legs, but it differs very 
strikingly indeed both from P. Uuckartii and from P, nova- 
zmlandiie in the colour and markings of tlie body. The general 
lint is brownish red, with only traces in one specimen of the 
bluish colour so characteristic of the two above-mentioned 
species. The markings on Ihe body are singularly distinct' and 
well defined, and identical in the two specimens. All down the 
dorsal -urface there runs a merlian bVoad reddish-brown, or 
chestnut-coloured band, divided into a series of diamond-shaped 
patches by regular lateral indentations, one diamond correspond¬ 
ing to each pair of legs. In ihp middle pf this band there is a 
thin, median, whitish line. On either side the chestnut-coloured 
band is edged by a narrow blac|c line, which follows the Inden¬ 
tations of its margin, and outside this comes a broad band of 
darker brownv and then, at the edge of the dorsal surface, a 
narrow band of fight brown. The ventral surface is light 
yellowish'brown, speckled with spots of very dark pigment, 
especially abundant at the base of each leg. In the mid-ventral 
Ilne'tbere is a row of white spots, one btlween the two legs of 
each pair except the first (?) and the last (where, of course, the 
genital opening Is situated). The antennte are ligbt brown, 
doselv ring^ all the way up with very dark brawn or black. 

This species, though small, is to my mind even more beauUiul 
than any of those figured by Prof. Sedgwick, and I think there 
can be little doubt as to its distinctness: The anatomical 
features I hope to describe at a later date, and perhaps they> will 
throw further light upon its relations to previously dcKtibed 
forms. Arthur Dsnoy. 

University of Melboome, Decem*-sr 18, 1888 . 
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Maia and Inertia. I Palla of Rock at Niagara. 


Fsof. Worthington is perfectly right in laying that in my 
little book on mechanics I did not carefully and solely use the 
terra inertia in the precise scn<e I suggested for it in my last 
letter. The fact that m is really only the coefficient of inertia 
had not been seized by me when 1 wrote that book. The idea 
of calling mass-acceleration inertia simply, was suggested, I 
believe, by a discussion on Newton's third law of motion in the 
pages of the JSngiuter some few years back. It is a suggestion 
which has gradually commended itself to me, and I «m calling 
the attention of the British Association Committee on Mechaniciu 
Units and Nomenclature to it. 

With regard to the other matter referred to by I’rof. 
Worthington, it scarcely strikes one as a satisfactory plan to 
have one system of units for teaching and another for actual use. 
Is it not better to get students to tackle difficulties r.ather than 
evade them? Oliver J. Lodge. 


The Crystallization of Lake Ice. 

The percussion figures that Mr. Holland has discovered both 
ore interesting in themselves and seem to be a very handy means 
of marking off one crystal from another in thin lake ice. Their 
symmetry about a vertical axis is evidence that the opttc axes of 
the crystals were vertical. The small amount of snow here this 
winter has afforded unusual opportunities for examining the ice 
on the Unvos lake, and 1 have found crystals, not indeed equal 
to those on the Welsh lakes, but still very large. A striking 
feature in the ice, about a week after it was strong enough to 
bear skaters, was the pre^cnce of a number of hexagonal disks, 
of all sizes up to a quarter of an inch diameter, with their planes 
apparently horizontal. Some were regular hexagons, but gener¬ 
ally the sides were uncqu.al, though the ancles were always 120’. 
I concluded that within a single crystal all the hexagons would 
be similarijt oriented, and that an interface of two crystals could 
be distinguished by a sudden twist in the direction of the sides 
Judged by this test some of the crystals were at least a foot 
broad, and in depth no doubt equal to the thickness of the ice, 
at that time about a foot. To verify this conclusion Mr. Kidd 
hacked out a piece with the axe, and we prepared a rough plate 
six inches long and three thick, which wc examined in the 
polsriseope. The rings and cross were easily seen, and the plate 
proved to be all one crystal with the optic axil vertical in silu. 

These hexagons are not identical with the figures observed by 
Prof. Tyndall in the path of a sunbeam through ice (desciibed 
in “ Forms of Watcr^’), for at the time I saw them the ice was 
so cold that water froze rapidly in any hole that was m.ade. A 
friend descrilies them as looking more like bits of cover-slip glass 
than anything else. They were formed, I was told, on a day 
when the warm Fdhn wind was blowing, and the ice, no doulil, 
was at a thawing temperature. But the puzzle is, why they did 
not vanish when the temperature fell. They reflected light 
strongly, far more than Tyndall figures, and in some cases showed 
the colours of thin plates. I noticed that those that gleamed 
with reflected sunlight often lay considerably to right or leA of 
the vertical plane through the sun. This showed that their 
planes were (allowing for refraction) inclined sometimes os much 
as lo" or 15" to the horizontal, and inferentially that the optic 
aRcs of the crystals were tilted an equid amount from the vertical. 

I hunted about all over the lake for signs of the columnar 
structure that I desciibed in my article on “The Plasticity of 
Ice,” but only succeeded in detecting it in one place close to the 
shore. We cut out a piece there and verified the existence of 
the columns with the polariscope. There were no hexagons in 
that part of the ice. 

Of the St. Moritz lake last winter I can only give a veiy im¬ 
perfect account. For at the time I began observauonn the great 
depth of snow had sunk the ice, and water had oozed into the 
snow and there frozen, so that the clear ice was covered with 
some eighteen inches of hard snow ice. The only part easy of 
acc«s was where a supply of ice was being cut for the hotcia 
The process adopted was, after clearing the ioe from a certain 
space, to leave that for a week or two, till the new ice had 
reached the thickness of a foot, and then cut it again. Both 
the new ice and the old ice in its neighbourhood was columnar. 
In one place, however, at some distance from the shore, where we 
got out a lump of dear ine, wp found crystals Wft the' optic 
akis srertiuil, and one, at least, three or four inches across. 

Davos PJatz, January 29. Jams* C. McConneL 


The fo lowing passages, which will interest geologists, I copy 
from the MontricU Daily Star of the dates given :— 

“Niagara Falls, Ontario, January 7.—List Friday evening, 
aliout 9 o’clock, a large mass of rock fell flora the precipice 
of the Horse-shoe or Canadian Falls, and on Saturday night, at 
10 o’clock, another mass broke away. In both cases the noise 
made alarmed the residents in the vicinity. In the Table Rock 
House, a stone building, do irs were thrown open, and the 
occupants jumped out of bed greatly excited by the unusual 
noise and vibration, resembling severe shocks of an earthquake. 
The same sensation was experienced at the residence of the gate¬ 
keeper on Cedar Island, and also half a mile up the river. The 
effect of these falls on the contour of the cataract is quite marked, 
the change being from that of an angle at the vertex to the 
original horse-shoe shape.” 

“ Niagara Falls, Ontario, January 15.—Another piece of rock 
broke away from the crest of the Horse-shoe on Sunday night. 
Although the jar was comparatively slight, the shock was dis¬ 
tinctly felt at the Table Rock House. The cataract now pre¬ 
sents the extraordinary shape of a double horse-shoe, the smaller 
one caused by the recent displacement being in advance and to 
the right of the great horse-shoe. Visitors familiar with the 
shape of the Canadian Falls during recent years will be able to 
appreciate the change at a glance. 

“Thousands of Mopic visited the Falls yestcrd.iy and to-day 
to view the relics of the bridge tom down by the late gale,—this is 
the upper suspension bridge, close to the Falls, destroyed by the 
storm of last week,—and also to enjoy the magnificent scenery 
wliich Niagara always presents when arrayed in her winter 
apparel. The contract for a new bridge to replace the one 
destroyed has already been let, and the work mil be completed 
in ninety days." 

Additional fads are here furnished in favour of the opinion 
that thevecession of the great cataract is going on at a rale much 
more rapid than some have maintained, and more rapid than 
was estimated by Sir C. Lyell in 1842. Indeed, the rate given 
by Mr. Uakewcll in hLs work on geology seems to have been 
nearer to the truth, 3 feet per annum instead of the I foot 
assumed by the author of the “Principles of (jeology.” 

Akron, Ohio. E. W. CLAvroLE. 

Origin of the Radiolarian Earth of Barbados. 

The Barbados infusorial earth is well known for the 
beautiful specimens qf Polycystina which it contains, but con¬ 
cerning the rock itself, its geological position, and probable 
mode of formation, little has Men written. 

.Schomburgk, in his history of Barbados, gave a general 
description of it and indicated some of the localities where it 
had been found, but he did not separate it geologicallv from the 
group which he designated the “ Scotland formation.” One of 
us-having resided in the island for some years has had oppor¬ 
tunities of studying the lie of the deposit, and has found that it 
ninays overlies the rest of the Scotland beds, and that it gene¬ 
rally, although not invnrialily, intervenes between them and the 
raised coral reefs which form the surface of the greater pordoii 
of the island. It has been found below the coral in certain 
borings recently made by the Barbados Water-supply Company, 
and there can be little doubt that it originally formed a sheet of 
considerable thickness extending beyond the present limits of 
the island. 

The rock itself varies much in composition ; in some places it 
is almost purely siliceous, consisting niamly of Radiolaria and 
Diatomacese, whilst in others it is largely calcareous (one 
sample having yielded as much as 79'9 per cent, of calcium 
carbonate), containing in places many Foraminifera The more 
siliceous specimens agree cloSjely with the descriptions given of 
those deep-sea oozes which contain Radiolaria and are mote or 
less destitute of Foraminifera. We intend to imr^ue our investi¬ 
gation of the deposit, and to compare it, if possible, with samples 
of modem Radiolariah ooze, but the facts already known to us 
render,It highly nrobable that the deposit is part of a raised 
ocean bed. If this conclusion be confirmed, it will correct the 
prevalent belieef that oceanic deposits are not to ba found 
amongst the rocks which form continents and continental 
islanox, wd will at the same time form a strong and well-plgh 
invincibli atgutnent against the theory of the permanence of 
occanji, a-theory which has recen^ been discussed and rejected 
by one of us, T. B. Harrison, w, ^ 

• *• A. J. Jukes Browne. 
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Natural Hiatory in the Field. 

Will yon allow me to draw the attention of atndents of field 
botany, field naturalUts, and those interested in encouraging 
natural hUtoiy in the field, especially schoolmasten who may be 
initiating classes for the study of our native plants, to the high 
probability of the present year being quite an exceptionally 
prolific year for all our sun-loving vegetable flora. 

The want of sunshine last year kept ail our wild flowers back. 
Nothing had iu full development: flowers were late, foliage was 
thin, colours were dull and undefined, fruit small and without 
flavour, seeds unripe. 

But one season’s loss is the next season’s gain ; in all prob¬ 
ability the plants this year will be exceptionally fine, and many 
plants that are usually small and poor will flourish with unusual 
vigour, while, not improbably, many plants which seldom show 
themselves here will this year blossom and become visible. 

On this account it might be well to advise the starting of 
classes for the study this year of field natural hiatory, for 
students, particularly young students, are encouraged to go on 
with a pursuit that has been very successful at its commencement. 

Chigwell. W. Linton Wilson. 


Detonating Meteor. 

According to the Jamaica Weather Report for November 
1888, a very brilliant meteor was seen at Kingston, Jamaica, on 
the evening of November 10, at 8h. S^m. local mean time. 

It appeared about 30’ above the south-west horison, crossed 
the heavens, and disappeared about 30° above the north-north- 
cast horison ; and as Kingston is in lat. 18” N., we have for the 
raiot of appearance the celestial co-ordinates R.A. aih. 34m., 
N.P.D. liy, and for the point of disappearance, R.A. 3h. 
4Stn., N.P.D. 2S“. 

Mr. R. Johnstone writes ;—“It was by far the brightest meteor 
I have ever seen, and it so lit up the sky as to cause consterna¬ 
tion among many of the negro population. Exactly four minutes 
afterwards I heard a sound as of a distant explosion, which was 
not quite so loud as the 9 o’clock gun at Port Royal, heard 
in due time about four minutes later. The sound was heard by 
other people in Kingston." 

As Kingston is 5h. 7m. W. of Greenwich, the meteor ap¬ 
peared November it, th. 5901. sum. Greenwich civil time ; and 
therefore the meteor falls within the period November 11-15, 
which is one of the laree-meteor periods, according to the 
useful summary given in Whitaker’s Almanac. 

The interval of four minutes between the appearance of the 
meteor and the sound of its explosion corresponds to a distance 
of forty-eight miles. I am sorry that the details are at present 
incomplete in many respects, but inquiry will be nude. 

Maxwuli. Hall. 

13 Hartington Road, Ealing, February 2. 


MEMORIAL TO G. S. OHM. 

A MEETING was held on Thursday afternoon, January 
31, in the meeting-room of the Royal Society, 
the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, Sec.R.S., in the chair, 
for the purpose of promoting the co-operation of English 
m^ of science and others in a project, set afoot in the 
first instance by some of the Professors and other leading 
men in Munich, of erecting in that city a statue of George 
Simon Ohm—a man who, although he discovered no new 
phenomena of very striking importance, yet by the accu¬ 
racy of his thought, and the clearness of his insight 
into the true bearinn of physical facts, was able to lay 
one of the principal and firmest parts of the fouo^tion 
of the nobhk edifice of mxxlern physics. 

The occa'Sion for the proposal at this particular time to 
erect a memorial to Ohm is the near approach of the 
hundredth anniveraarjr of his birth, on March 16, 
1789. There are, moreover, reasons why this proposal 
should be, and ifo doubt will be, taken up warmly 4 n this 
country. English physicists may recall with satisfaction 
that the award of the Copdey Medal bythe Royal Society 
on November 1841, was the first public or, official 
recognition that Ohm received of the value of his work 
upon the laws of the dectric circuit, and that'this award- 


contributed in a very great degree to obtain for his 
researches the attention and appreciation they deserved. 
It may not be without interest at the present time to refer 
to the words in which the Chairman, Sir J. W. Lubbock, 
Bart, V.P. and Treas., announced the award. The 
following is from the report of the proceedings at the 
anniversary meeting of 1841 

“ The Council has awarded the Copley Medal for the 
present year to Dr. G. S. Ohm, of Nuremberg, for his 
researches into the laws of electric currents, contained 
in various memoirs published in Schweigger’s Journal, 
Poggendorff's Annalen, and also in a separate work, 
entitled ‘ Die galvanische Kette mathematisen bearbeitet,’ 
published at Berlin in the year 1827. In these works, 
Dr. Ohm has established, for the first time, the laws of the 
electric circuit; a subject of vast importance, and hitherto 
involved in the greatest uncertainty. He has shown that 
the usual vague distinctions of intensity and quantity have 
no foundation, and that all the explanations derived from 
these considerations are utterly erroneous. He has 
demonstrated, both theoretically and experimentally, that 
the action of a circuit is equal to the sum of the electro¬ 
motive forces divided by the sum of the resistances; 
and that whatever be the nature of the current, whether 
voltaic or thermo-electric, if this quotient be equal, the 
effect is the same. He has also shown the means df 
determining with accuracy the valt^ of the separate 
resistances and electromotive forces-te the circuit. The 
light which these investigations have thrown on the theory 
of current electricity is very considerable ; and although 
the labours of Ohm were for more than ten years neglected 
(Fcchner being the only author who, within that time, 
admitted and confirmed his views), within the last five 
years, Gauss, Lent, Jacobi, Poggendorff, Henry, and many 
other eminent philosophers, have acknowledged the great 
value of his researches, and their obligations to him in 
conducting their own investigations. Had the works of 
Ohm been earlier known, and their value recognized, the 
industry of experimentalists would have been better 
rewarded. In this country those who have had most 
experience in researches in which voltaic agency is con¬ 
cerned, have borne the strongest testimony to the assist¬ 
ance they have derived from this source, and to the 
invariable accuracy with which the observed phenomena 
have correspond^ with the theory of Onm. This 
accordance it may be observed is altogether independent 
of the particular hypothesis which may be adoptra as to 
the origin of electromotive force ; and obtains equally, 
whether that force is regarded as being derived from the 
contact of dissimilar metals, or as referable to chemical 
agency." 

Ohm’s book, “ Die galvanische Kette,” referred to in the 
above extract, was translated into English by Dr. William 
Francis, and published in 1841, in the second volume 
of “Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs." The publication of 
Wheatstone’s paper (read to the Royal Society, June ig, 
1843), entitled "An Account of several New Instruments 
and Processes for determining the Constants of a Voltaic 
Circuit," also contributed in an important decree to at¬ 
tract attention to Ohm’s work and to cause its importance 
to be recognized. We may call to mind also that it was 
in this country that the necessity of expressing electrical 
quantities in absolute measure first came to be generally 
recognized, and that the term “ ohmad ” or “ ohm," sug¬ 
gested by Sir Charles Bright and Mi*. Latimer Clark at 
the meeting of the British Association in Manchester, in 
1861, first came into use as the name of a decimal 
multiple of the absolute unit of resistance convenient for 
practical purposes. Twenty years later, at Ihe Congress 
of Electricians in Paris, in 1881, the “ohm” was unani¬ 
mously adopted as an international standard. The name, 
of the modest German Professor ha|s thus cotne to be 
an understood term in the language of every civilizhd 
community in connection with the conception which he 
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wai the firtt to define with perfect clearnefs, and to show 
the true bearing of in relation to the connected ideas of 
electromotive force and strength of current. 

At the meeting on January 31, resolutions, moved by the 
President of the Royal Society and by Sir Frederick Abel, 
K.C.B., were adoptM, expressing the concurrence of those 
present with the proposal to erect a statue to Ohm, and 
appointing a Committee to make the scheme known in 
this country and to collect subscriptions. Dr. Hugo 
Miiller, F.rIS. (who, when a student at the University of 
Munich, was a pupil of Ohm’s), was requested to act as 
Treasurer of the fund to be collected, and Profs. G. Carey 
Foster, F.R.S., and John Perry, F.R.S., were appointed 
Secretaries. 

The following memoranda, taken from Lament’s 
Dtnkrede to the Munich Academy, 1855, may not be 
without interest at the present time:—Ohm was born 
in Erlangen, where his family had been settled for 
several generations. His father, who followed the 
hereditary trade of lock-smith, was a man of active 
intellect, and gained a \try considerable acquaintance 
with mathematics and physics. It was in great measure 
owing to his example and encouragement that his two 
sons, George Simon and Martin (who afterwards attained 
g^at distinction as Professor of Mathematics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin), developed a love for similar studies. In 
1805, G. S. Ohm became a student of the University of 
Erlangen, whither he returned in 1811, after some 
years spent as a private tutor in Switzerland, and 
then tooK his doctor’s degree and established himself as 
Privatdocent. For a short time he was a teacher in the 
Rtalsckule at Bamberg, and in 1817 obtained a more 
important post as teacher of mathematics in the Jesuits’ 
G)^nasium at Colome. It was while he held this ap¬ 
pointment that bis ideas as to the laws of the galvanic 
circuit took definite shape, and that his memorable 
book, “ Die galvanische Kette mathematisch bear- 
beitet,” was written. Soon after the publication of this 
book in 1827, Ohm presented himself at the Ministry of 
Education in Berlin, and there met with a reception so 
little appropriate to the whole-hearted and self-sacrificing 
devotion to science of which he was conscious, that he 
felt it impossible to remain any longer in the public 
service. He was thus driven to spend seven years in the 
prime of life in a state of deep mental dejection, and with 
very scanty means of subsistence. The end of this dismal 
period came in 1833, when he was appointed, by the 
Bavarian Government, Professor in the Polytechnic 
School at Nuremberg. The awartlof the Copley Medal, 
in 1841, already mentioned, cheered and encouraged him 
still further, and in grateful acknowledgment he dedi¬ 
cated to the Royal Society his “ Molecular Physics.” 
From this time he came to be recognized as one of the 
leading physicists of Germany, and “ Ohm’s law ” soon 
found its way into every text-book of physics. In 1849, 
he was called to Munich as Curator of the Physical 
Cabinet, and in 1852 he became Professor of Experi¬ 
mental Physics in the University. On July 7,1854, he 
died suddenly from apoplexy. For a great part of his 
life he had a hard fight with outward circumstances ; but 
he seems to have remained throughout singularly simple- 
minded and unassuming, and at the same tune thoroughly 
honest and conscientious in his work. ' G. C. F. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH.^ 
AT the commencement of the session 1883-84, the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh entered upon the second 
century (M its existence. Since its foundation it has had 
aoMng Hs laentbeis men whose fame is national and often 
world-wide—Joeegjill Black, Henry Dundaa, Jkmes Hutton, 
tbuuctioiii, VcL xxx. Put 4; Vot. 


John Playfair, Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, Adam 
Fergusson, James Gregory, Henry Mackenzie, John Leslie, 
William Wallace, Walter Scott, Maclaurin, Brewster, 
Forbes, and more recently Clerk Maxwell; and at present 
it has members whose names will rank as high as these. 
In the year 1886 the membership of the Society was 507, 
and was rapidly increasing. The number of papers 
communicated to it in the period 1883-87 was 317. We 
shall therefore select for special notice a few of these, which 
may be taken as typical of the work done by the Society ; 
and it will be seen that its work, if large in quantity, is also 
high in quality. We a^ree with the opinion expressed to 
the Society by the Chairman in his opening address in 
December 1886. that, “ if we include the extra volumes 
on the Ben Nevis observations, and on the botany of 
Socotra, ... the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Society during the past three years probably surpass in 
bulk and import.ance those of any other Society in the 
United Kingdom for the same period.” 

In the department of mathematics, these volumes in¬ 
clude valuable contributions to the science of situation, 
or of those space-relations which are independent of 
measure though not necessarily of number, from the Rev. 
T. P. Kirkman and Prof. Tait. The former writer con¬ 
tributes papers “ On the Enumeration, Description, and 
Construction of Knots of fewer than Ten Crossings,” 
and “On the 364 Unifilar Knots of Ten Crossings;’’ a 
note “On the Twists of Listing and Tait,” and “ Examples 
upon the reading of a Circle or Circles of a Knot.” Prof. 
Tait gives a “ Census of 8-fold and q-fold Knotti¬ 
ness.” and a “ Census of lofold Knottiness,” with a special 
treatment of amphicheirals. There is also a paper, “ Ueber 
algcbraische Knoten,” by Prof. Fr. Meyer, of Tubingen. 

Dr. Thomas Muir treats of subjects connected with 
the theory of continued fractions and with the theory of 
determinants. Dr. Muir constantly aims at the attainment 
of simplicity through great generalization. An example 
of this is given in his paper “On the Researches of 
M. de Jonqui^res on Periodic Continued Fractions.” He 
points out that many of the theorems ^ven by M. de 
Jont^ui^res are not new, and that the earlier ones are all 
special cases of a more general theorem previously pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Muir himself. He then proceeds to use 
this general theorem for the purpose of giving unity to M. 
de Jonquiire’s work. 

Among other papers we note, “ The Expansion of 
Functions in terms of Linear, Cylindric, Spherical, and 
Allied Functions,” by Mr. P. Alexander; a quaternion 
investigation by Dr. G. Plarr of “ The curve on one of 
the co-ordinate planes which forms the outer limit of the 
position of the point of contact of an ellipsoid which 
always touches the three planes of reference; ” and a 
note “ On the Hessian,” by Prof. Chrjfstal. M. Hemite 
contributes a paper “ Sur la Reduction des Int^gniles 
Hyperelliptiques,” and Prof. L. Cremona gives an 
“ Esempio del metodo di dedurre una superficie da una 
figura piana.” 

In a remarkable paper “ On the Law of Inertia ; the 
Principle of Chronometry ; and the Principle of Absolute 
Clinural Rest, and of Absolute Rotation,” Prof. James 
Thomson treats of questions on the border-ground 
between pure mathematics and physics. He discusses 
“ such motions of points in unmarked space, as can have 
a reference frame relatively to which these motions are 
rectilinear and are changeless in mutual rate.” The 
problem of finding a reference frame for a known set of 
such points is worked out in another paper by the tame 
author by a method of mechanical adaptations, and Prof. 
Tait has given a quaternion solution of it. Prof. 
Tbemaon's law of inertia is the equivalent of Newton’s 
first and eccotad laws of motion. The paper it one 
which thrrits the perusal of all students of dynamics, and 
it may be speciuly recommended for study to certain 
classes of meuphysiciins. 
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The fact that, the kinetic theory of-gases, Boltz¬ 
mann’s extension of Clerk Maxwell's theorem regarding 
the distribution of ener^ in a system of colliding spheres 
has led to results whitm are inconsistent with either the 
observed value of the ratio of the specific heats of a ms, 
or the complexitv of the radiation spectra of gases, has 
induced Prof. Tait to investigate the question afresh from 
the very commencement. His results are contained in 
papers “On the Foundations of the Kinetic Theory of 
Gases,” published in the Transactions. His great aim is 
the siinplihcation of the mathematical treatment of the 
subject, and he has ‘ purposely gone into very minute 
detail in order that no step taken, however slight, might 
have the chance of escaping criticism, or might have the 
appearance of an attempt to gloss over a difficulty.” 
Abstracts of the papers have appeared in the Philosophical 
Magazine. The subjects treated in the first two papers 
are as follows: one set of equal spheres; mean free 
path among equal spheres ; number of collisions per 
particle per second; Clerk Maxwell’s theorem ; rate of 
equalization of average energy per particle in two mixed 
systems; mean path in a mixture of two systems; 
pressure in a system of colliding particles; ^ect of 
external potential; pressure in a mixture of two sets 
of spheres ; viscosity ; thermal conductivity ; diffusion. 
On the suggestion of Prof. Tait, Prof. \V. Burnside applied 
a method used by the former in his first paper to the 
problem—Given a very great number of smooth elastic 
spheres, equal and like in all respects, whose centres of 
figure and centres of inertia do not coincide, and the sum 
of whose volumes is but a small fraction of the space in 
which they move, it is required to find the ultimate 
distribution of energy among the various degrees of 
freedom when by collisions the system has attained a 
“ special state.” Prof. Burnside's result is given in a paper 
“ On the Partition of Energy between the Translatory and 
Rotational Motions of a Set of Non-Homogeneous Elas¬ 
tic Spheres.” The various steps of the investigation are 
given in detail, and the assumptions are clearly specified. 
The conclusion is that the average energies of rotation of 
a sphere about each of the three principal axes are equal, 
and the whole average energy of rotation of a sphere is 
twice the average energy of translation. 

Sir W. Thomson communicated sixteen papers to the 
Royal .Society during the period under consideration. 
These include a remarkable series of investigations of 
various cases of fluid motion. Most of the papers have 
already appeared in the Philosophical Magazine or else¬ 
where ; only four are given m detail in the Proceedings. 
These are ‘’ On a New Form of Portable Spring Balance 
for the Measurement of Terrestrial Gravity,” “ On the 
Front and Rear of a Free Procession of Waves in Deep 
Water,” “On the Equilibrum of a Gas under its own 
Gravitation only,” and *' On .Stability of Fluid Motion: 
Rectilinear Motion of Viscous Fluid between two Parallel 
IManes.” From results obtained in the latter paper. Sir 
William considers it probable “ that the steady motion is 
stable for any viscosity, however small ; and that the 
practical unsteadiness ^inted out by Stokes forty years 
ago, and so admirably investigated experimentally five or 
SIX years ago by Osborne Reynolds, is to be explained by 
limits of stability becoming nairower and narrower the 
smaller is the viscosity.” 

The following extract will give an idea of the scope of 
a paper by Lord Rayleigh, *' On the Colours of Thin 
Plates The theoiV forth so completely in our 
treatises tells us indeed how the composition of the light 
reflected depends upon the thickness of the plate, but 
what will be its colour cannot, in most cases, be foretold 
without information an entirely different kind, dealing 
with the chromatic relations of the spectral colours them¬ 
selves. This part of the sub^t belongs to physiological 
optics, as depending upcm the special properties of the 
eye. The first attempt to deal with it is due to Newton, 


who invented the chromatic diagram, but hts representa¬ 
tion of the spectrum is arbitrary, and but a rough ap¬ 
proximation to the truth. It is to Maxwell that we owe 
the first systematic examination of the chromatic relations 
of the spectrum, and his results give the means of predict¬ 
ing the colour of any mixed light of known composition. 
Almost from the time of first reading Maxwell’s splendid 
memoir, 1 have had the wish to undertake the task 
calculation from his data the entire series of colours of 
thin plates, and of exhibiting them on Newton’s diagram. 
The results are here presented, and it is hoped may interest 
mkny who feel the fascination of the subject, and will be 
pleased to see a more complete theory of this celebrated 
series of colours.” 

A little note by the (then) Astronomer-Royal for Scot¬ 
land on Brewster's line Y in the infra-red of the solar 
spectrum is illustrated by an exceedingly instructive plate. 
The line Y is one of three discovered by Brewster in a 
portion of the spectrum usually invisible. As the Astro¬ 
nomer-Royal well remarks, “ It was Brewster’s eye that 
looked ; so no wonder that he saw with it more than any 
of his predecessors, and most of his successors as well.” 
Prof. Smyth proves that Y is a true solar line, being more 
distinct with a high than with a low sun. In the Royal 
(London) Society’s publications the opposite had been 
asserted; and ultimately, though perhaps unintentionally, 
the line was altogether omitted from the spectrum—or, 
r.ather, it was misnamed Z. It is to be hoped that Prof. 
Smyth’s paper will have the effect of removing all the 
ambiguity, and the consequent confusion, on this point. 
In this note, short as it is, we have evidence of the un¬ 
locked for rewards which often await the scientific obser¬ 
ver. While seeking for direct c.)iifirm.'ition of M. Henn 
Becquerel’s d scovery that the line Y is due to sodium. 
Prof. Smyth discovered three new air-lines much farther 
in the infra-red than any previously discovered. 

Prof. Piazzi-Smyth has also a paper on “ Micrometrical 
Measures of Gaseous Spectra under High Dispersion.” 
The paper is accompanied by maps of the spectra in¬ 
vestigated on the scale of 40 feet to the visible spectrum. 
The prism arrangement gave a dispersion of 60- from A 
to H, and the magnifying powers of the telescope varied 
from 12 to 36 with a further magnifying power of 5 ii> 
the recording apparatus. There was thus in effect a 
possible dispersion of 9uoo^ The gases dealt with are 
CH, CvJ, H, O, and N. The peculiar ariangement of the 
leading lines (usually two) and train of linelets in each of 
the five bands of the CH spectruii) is fully shown in the 
diagram and described in tne text. The low-temperature 
(simple spark) spectrum of hydrogen is given, over 1600 
lines being recorded. Prof. Smyth has found that three of 
the four principal oxygen lines are triple, and he has dis¬ 
covered three other such triplets, The remarkably methodi¬ 
cal spacing of the lines in these triplets and of the triplets 
themselves is noted ; but a more striking example of 
regular spacing is furnished by the lines in the green CO 
band The map of this band is given on the scale of 
120 feet to the visible spectrum. Prof. A. S. Herschel has 
made out two series of lines (single and double respec¬ 
tively) following the same law of arithmetical progression. 
The full interpretation of such “natural writing’’ may 
possibly never be obtained until we know the nature of 
molecules and atoms ; but. on the other hand, a further 
investiga'ion of spectra such as we have here may throw- 
some light on molecular and atomid structure. .So mag¬ 
nificent are the maps that accomp.-my Prof. Smyth’s 
paper, that one is rather inclined to speak of his contribu¬ 
tion to the Transactions as a series of maps of spectn 
with explanatory text. But besides explanations the paper 
contains a full record of the experiments, and also trils a 
j tele of high war—the combatants being tne author cm the 
one hand, and the London Royal Society, the London 
Royal Astronomical Society, et hoc genus omne, oi\ the 
other. Vacuum-tubes cont^ning. nominally CO, but also 
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showing exceptionally strong CH bands, were “by a 
London maker.” Prof. Smyth once admitted (though with 
great reserve), with “ the English spectroscopists,” that the 
CO spectrum might be that of pure carbon ; he “ begs now 
to ap^ogiae for that error ; ” and, long after he has come 
off victorious throughout the whole line, the rumble of 
distant thunder is heard in his “ concluding notes.” 

Mr. ] ohn Aitken’s investigations regarding the formation 
of small clear spaces in dustv air are already known to 
the scientific public, from the abstract published in 
Nature, vol. xxix. p. 322 (Tanuary 1884). His paper 
•on dew, a short abstract of which appeared in Nature, 
voL xxxiii. p. 256 (January 1886), is also contained in 
the Transactions. Some observ.ations in addition to those 
indicated in Nature are described. These refer to eva¬ 
poration from extremely dry soils in Britain and France, 
and also, on the evidence of tr.ivellers, in Australia and 
South Africa. ■ Additional evidence regarding the formation 
of the dewJrop is also given. 

Mr. A. Crichton Mitchell has repeated Forbes’s and 
Tait’s experiments on the thermal conductivity of iron, 
■copper, and German silver. His observations were con¬ 
ducted under improved experimental conditions, and the 
methods of calculation were different in some respects. 
These differences arc pointed out and explained by Prof. 
Tait ill an introduction to Mr. Mitchell’s paper. On the 
whole, Mr. Mitchell’s work confirms that of previous 
experimenters. One of the most important of his 
conclusions is that iron forms no exception to the rule 
that the thermal conductivity of ordinary metals increases 
with rise of temperature. 

Prof. C. G. Knott, of Tokio University, Japan, gives a 
•full experimental investigation of the thermo-electric 
peculiarities and the electrical resistance of hydrogenized 
palladium. In another paper he treats of theelectric.il 
assistance of nickel at high temperatures, and concludes 
from his results that “ there is a strong presumption that 
the Thomson effect in metals has a close connection with 
the mutual relations of resistance ,ind temperature.” 

From a scries of observations made in atmospheric 
electricity at the top of Dodabetta, the highest hill in the 
Neiigherries, Prof. C. Michie Smith is led to the conclusion 
that on the edge of a dissolving mist the potential is 
lower than the normal, while in a condensing mist it is 
higher than the normal. He says; “ If my results are 
eonfirmed by more extended observations, strong support 
will be given to the theory which looks on the condensa¬ 
tion of a number of slightly charged particles into larger 
drops as the cause of the high potential indicated by 
disruptive discharges.” In connection with this, results 
-obtained by Mr. H. N. Dickson regarding the direction 
of earth-currents at Ben Nevis are worthy of note. When 
mist descends on the mountain, or rain (or snow) falls, a j 
down current is observed in the telegraph cable when 
put to earth at both ends ; but when the mist rises from 
the mountain-top the direction of the earth-current is 
upwards. 

Von Helmholtz contributes an account of galvanic 
currents passing through a very thin stratum of an 
electrolyte. 

Many of the facts brought out in a series of papers by 
Dr. H. R. Mill and others on various physical and cncmicM 
conditions of tidal estuaries should be of much use because 
of their evident bearing on the distribution of various 
forms of animal life, and on questions connected with 
meteorology. 

A number of years ago Prof. Tait undertook the work 
of determining the pressure-errors of the Challenger ther¬ 
mometers. This investigtion gave rise to many others: 
such as the lowering of the maximum density-point of 
water by pressure ; the variation of the compressibility 
of water with temperature, pressure, and ^amount of salt 
dissolved; and the question of the iateiml pre'ssure-in 
srater. The various results obtained by Prof. Tait are 
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contained in a series of notes scattered throughout the 
Proceedings. 

The complete series of observations made .vt the Ben 
Nevis Observatory have been handed over to the Royal 
.Society of Edinburgh for public.ition ; and, from time to 
time, valuable meteorological information in connection 
with the Observatory is communic.itecl to the Society and 
appears in their Proceedings. Dr. Murray remarks that 
“ tne refusal of assistance (to the C bservatory) by the 
London Committees may be partly due to the fact that there 
arc many claims on the funds which they administer, but 
It appears also to be very largely due to a want of proper 
knowledge of what has been done, and what may be 
reasonably expected to be done, by the Observatory, there 
being no Observ.-itory in these islands that can compete 
with the Ben Nevis Observatory for the accuracy and in¬ 
trinsic value of the hourly observations ; and absolutely 
no pair of stations anywhere in the world that can be 
named alongside the Observatory and the station at 
Fort William as contributing data in furtherance of 
our knowledge of storms and the science of weather 
generally.” 

These volumes contain two or ihiee papers in the de¬ 
partment of engineering. .Mi. A. C. Elliot gives a new 
formula for the pressure of earth ag.imst a letaining wall, 
which is an improvement on Ranlcine’s formula. In ,a 
paper on “Cases of Instability in Open .Structures,” Dr. 
E. Sang discusses a class of theorems of which one 
previously enunciated by him—to the effect that any 
symmetric structure built on a rectangul.ar basis, having 
no redundant parts, and depending on longitudinal 
strain alone, is necessarily unstable—was a p.irticular 
example. 

In the department of chemistry we note an elaborate 
paper by Prof Diltmar and Mr. John McArthur, entitled 
“Critic.-il Experiments on the Chloro-platin.Tle Method 
for the Determination of Potassium, Rubidium, and Am¬ 
monium ; and a Redetermmation of the Atomic Weight of 
Platinum.” The piper consists of five parts—two detailing 
experiments on the composition of chloro-platinate of 
potassium, a. part on Finkencr’s and Tailock’s methods 
of potash determination, a part'descriptive of experiments 
on chloro-platinate of rubidium, and another describing 
experiments on chloro-platinate of ammonium. The 
authors conclude that the atomic weight of platinum is 
very nearly iqS’S- 

Prof. Dittmar also gives, in conjuction with Mr. C. 

A. Fawsilt, a “ Contribution to our Knowledge of the 
Physical Properties of Methyl-alcohol.” 'Ihe “vapour- 
tension’’(why not pressure since it Is pressure .>) is in¬ 
vestigated under varying conditions, and the specific 

■gravity of aqueous meihyl-alcohol for all the integral 
percentages is also tabulated at o’ C. and I S'‘36 C. 

Dr. John Waddell has deteniiined the atomic weight of 
tungsten by an entirely new method, and has obtamed 
results confirm.itory of the commonly accepted value. 

Comparatively few papers dealing with botanical ques¬ 
tions were communicated to the Society during the period 
under consideration. A note " On the .Structure of the 
Pitcher in the Seedling of Nepenthes, as compared with 
that in the Adult Plant,' in which the late Prof. Alexander 
Dickson first called attention to the peculiar large mar¬ 
ginal glands of Nepenthes, is of much interest The 
Proceedings contain the fourth part of “ Diagnoses 
Plantarum Novarum Phancrogamarum Socotrensium, 
&c.,” by Prof. Bayley DalfourJ and a note “ On De¬ 
generated Specimens of Tulipa sylvestris, by Mrs. A. 

B. Griffiths. Mr. John Rattray contributes a note on 
the marine plant Ectocarpus. 

The number of papers in zoology and allied sciences is 
somewhat large. 

Inljhc.summer of 1868, H.M.S. explored the 

region the North Atlantic lying between the Hebrides 
and t^e Faroes. In 1869'H.M.S. Poreupine made three 
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cruises, tte first off the north-west and the west coasts of 
Ireland, the second off the south'and south-west coasts of 
Ireland, and the third off the north of Scotland as far as 
the Faroes. In 1870, the Porcupine dredged down the 
west coasts of France and Spain and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Gibraltar Strait, and explored the African coast 
of the Mediterranean as far east as Sicily. Prof. W. A. 
Herdman contributes to the Transactions the Report 
tipon the Tutticaia dredged during the cruises of H.M.SS. 
Porcupine and lightning in the summers of 1868, 1869, 
and 1870. The Simple Ascidians alone are treated of. 
The Report on thedredged by the/’orcsrjhne, 
is by Prof. Milnes Marshall and Dr. G. H. Fowler. One 
new genus and one new variety were obtained. Dr. P. 
H. Carpenter writes “ On the Crinoidca of the North 
Atlantic between Gibraltar and the Faroe Islands," and 
some notes are added by Prof. L. von Graff on the Myzo- 
stomida The Report on the Ophturoidea of the Faroe 
Channel, mainly collected by H.M.S. Triton in 1882, is 
drawn up by Mr. W. E. Hoyle. Mr. Hoyle also gives 
the second part (on the Decapoda) of a preliminary Report 
on the Cepnalopoda collected by H.M.S. Challenger. 

Mr. J. T. Cunningham (then of the Scottish Marine 
Station) writes on the “ Eggs and Larva; of Teleosteans ; ” 
on the “ Reproductive Urgans of Bdellostotna, and a 
Teleostean Ovum from the West Coast of Africa; ” on 
Stichocotyle nephropis, a new Trematode, found as a 
parasite in the Norway lobster; and, along with Mr. 
Rupert Vallentin, on the “ Luminous Organs of Nycti- 
phancs norvegica ” Mr. George IJrook discusses “The 
Formation of the Germinal Layers in Teleostei.” Mr. 
Harvey Gibson gives a detailed account of the anatomy 
of Patella vulgata, no systematic account having been 
previously given, though separate accounts of various 
organs have appeared. Mr. Frank E. Beddard writes 
“ On the Minute Structure of the Eye in certain Cymo- 
thoi^; " “ On the Structural Characters of certain new 
or little known Earthworms,'’ five apparently new secies 
and possibly a new genus being described ; and “ On the 
Reproductive Organs of the Genus Eudrilus.” Mr. J. 
Arthur Thomson describes the structure of Suberites 
domuncula, a sponge found covering the outside of a 
sea-snail shell inhabited by a hermit-crab. 

In geology sotpe important papers appear. Dr. Tra- 
quair contributes the first part of a Report on fossil fishes 
collected in Eskdalc and Liddesdale (Ganoidet). Mr. 
R. Kidston gives the first two parts of an account of the 
fossil flora of the Radstock senes of the Somerset and 
Bristol coal-field (Upper Coal Measures). A note is ap¬ 
pended on the fo5sii flora of the Farrington, New Rock, 
and Vobster series, and a table is given comparing the 
flora of the Radstock series with that of other coal-fields. 
Mr. Kidston also discusses the fructification of some ferns 
from the Carboniferous formation. Prof. Gcikie writes 
on the geology and petrology of .St. Abb’s Head. The 
final Report of the Boulder Committee of the Society is 
dbntain^ in the Proceedings. 

The plates in Vol. xxx. accompanying a paper by Dr. 
Traquair on fossil fishes are of great artistic merit. In¬ 
deed, the illustrations which are contained in the Proceed¬ 
ings and Transactions are probably unsurpassed by those 
published by any other similar Society. 

Observations by Dr. H. B. Guppy, of H.M.S. Lark, on 
coral reefs and calcareous formations of the Solomon 
Group, appear in both publications. He is led to the con¬ 
clusions: (1) that these upraised reef-masses, whether 
atoll, barrier-reef, or fringing reef, were formed in a 
region of elevation; (3) that such upraised reefs are of 
mod^te thickness, their virtual measurement not ex¬ 
ceeding the limit of the depth of the reef-coral sone ; (3) 
that these upraised reef-masses in the majority of islands 
rest on a partially consolidated deposit whigb possesses 
characters of the “volcanic mods” which were found 
during the Challenger expedition, to be at present form¬ 


ing around volcanic islands; (4) that this deposit en¬ 
velops anciently submerged volcanic peaks. The bear¬ 
ing of the two latter conclusions on Dr. Murray’s theory 
of the formation of coral islands is important. 

We conclude with another quotation from the ad¬ 
dress already referred to:—“With respect to Scotland, 
the only grant for scientific purposes in aid of learned 
Societies is /300 annually to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, which is repaid to a department of the 
Government in the form of rent. One might well ask 
what Scotland had done that her learned Societies and 
scientific men should be treated so niggardly as com¬ 
pared with those in England and Ireland. It cannot be 
because she does no scientific work. It is sometimes 
said, indeed, that in literary matters Scotland, and 
especially Edinburgh, is a mere shadow of her former 
seif; but in science this is not the case, and it is towards 
scientific matters that the great ploughshare of human 
thought and activity is, in this age, directed. I question 
if any country in the world, taking into consideration its 
sire, can show a better record of scientific work, or 
a more excellent volume of scientific literature than 
.Scotland, during the past ten or twenty years." 


TIME. 

T IME is one of the very numerous subjects which seem 
to be perfectly simple until we begin to think about 
them ; then difficulties crop up in all directions, and 
afford a favourite battle-ground to philosophers. 

Newton, avoiding metaphysical difficulties, gave an 
account of time which suffices for all the purposes of the 
mathematician and experimentalist. “Absolute, true, 
and mathematical time of itself and from its own nature 
flows equably and without reg.nrd to anything external, 
and, by another name, i.s called duration ; relative, ap¬ 
parent, and common time is some sensible and external 
measure of duration by means of motion." 

The word time is here used to express two distinct 
ideas, for the former of which it would be better to reserve 
the term duration. This double meaning of the word has 
caused much controversy between idealists and material¬ 
ists, which is still far from arriving at any definite result. 
Thus, Whcwell writes (“ Hist. Ind. .Sci.,’^ 131):—“ Time 
is not a notion obtained by experience.” “Time is a 
necessary condition in the presentation of all occurrences 
to our minds. We cannot conceive this condition to be 
taken away. We can conceive time to go on while 
nothing happens in it, but we cannot conceive anything 
to happen while time does not go on." 

It has always seemed to me that philosophers are rather 
hard on the intellect of their fellow-mortals in laying down 
so absolutely, as they are fond of doing, what can and 
what cannot be conceived by the mind, when they are in 
reality arguing from a single instance—their own. Many 
persons would be tempted to say that the idea of the 
fourth dimension of space is inconceivable, did not men 
of more powerful intellect assure them that their crude 
ideas on the subject are quite erroneous. I can myself 
find no impossibility in the conception of a universe com¬ 
posed of a homogeneous mixture of gases, to which the 
ordinary conception of time does npt apply. If I err, I 
I at least do so in good compaity. Lucretius writes 
(i. 460):— 

*' Tempus item per se non est, sed rebus ab ipsii 
Consequitnr sensus. ” 

And, in 1690, Locke gave the following luminous expo¬ 
sition of this difficult matter (“ Hum. Und.” xiv.):—“A 
man having, from reflection on the succession and num¬ 
ber of his bwn thoughts, got the notion or idea of dura¬ 
tion, he can apply that notion to things which exist while 
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he does not think ; as he that has got the idea of exten¬ 
sion from bodies bv his sight or touch can apply it to 
distances where no body is seen or felt.” “ Thus, a man 
when he is asleep, or when his mind is entirely occupied 
by one subject, has no notion of the passage of time.” 
“This consideration of duration, as set out by certain 
periods and marked by certain measures or epochs, is 
that, I think, which most properly we call time.” 

According to Locke, then, duration is measured out, as 
it were, into time by changes, and as these changes are, 
so far as we know, due to motion, the ideas of time and 
motion are closely connected These views have been 
further developed by Herbert Spencer (“ First Principles,” 
163, 167, 171):—“The relation of sequence is given in 
every change of consciousness.” “The abstract of all 
sequences is time. ' The abstract of all co-cxistences is 
space.” “The conception of motion, as presented or 
represented in the developed consciousness, involves the 
conception of space, of time, of matter—a something 
that moves ; a series of positions occupied in succes¬ 
sion ; and a group of co-existent positions united in 
thought with the successive ones.” “These modes of 
cohesion, under which manifestations are invariably 
presented, and therefore invariably represented, we call, 
when contemplated apart, space and time; and when 
contemplated along with the manifestations themselves, 
matter and motion." 

The abstract idea of duration without beginning or end 
is of the greatest value to the mathematician, but, so far 
as we know, it has no representative in Nature. It 
would. Of course, be measured out by the etjual spaces 
passed over by a body moving under the action of no 
forces, but no known body is in such a condition. As 
possible instruments for the accurate measurement of 
time, Thomson and Tait suggest a spring vibrating in 
vacuo, and Clerk Maxwell the period of vibration of light¬ 
waves of definite length. From this conception of dura¬ 
tion or equable flow, Newton deduced his method of 
fluxions, which, owing to his delay in publishing the 
method, occasioned the lamentable controversy as to 
priority with .Leibnitz. Though the manuscript of New¬ 
ton’s first paper on fluxions has been found with the date 
May 20, i66s, it was only communicated in a letter to 
Collins in 1672, used in some papers on motion read 
before the Royal Society in 1683, and printed in 1684. 
The method was first definitely published to the world in 
the “ Principia,” in 1687. According to Maclaurin : “ In 
the doctrine of fluxions, magnitudes are conceived to be 
generated by motion, and the velocity of the generating 
motion is the fluxion of the magnitude.” Suppose a 
movable point, starting from a fixed point, A, describes 
a line A B, of lenrth x, Newton represented by x the 
velocity-with which the line is described. Again, the 
velocity'itself may not remain constant, but either in¬ 
crease, as when a stone falls, or decrease, as when a shot 
is fired. I'his change of velocity, now called acceleration, 
was expressed by x. 

The conception of velocity is passing over a certain 
space in a certain time, as a mile in a minute or 88 feet 
in a second, and we may conceive both space and time 
to become infinitesimally small, so that the ratio of the 
one to the other becomes a fluxion. Acceleration is 
measured by the number of units of velocity gained or 
lost in the unit of time ; thus, the acceleration due to 
gravity is a velocity of 32 feet per second gained or lost 
In a second. 

The discussion of the connection between this concep¬ 
tion of fluxions and the various methods of conceiving 
space as made up of infinitesimal portions, which were 
used more or less imperfectly by various mathemati¬ 
cians, until they were generalized and systematized by 
Leibnitz into the differential calculus (1675^ wbuld'occnpy 
too much space. A fluxion or diflerentiid, as was clearly 
pointed Out by Newton, depends upon the philosophic^ 


conception of a limit, the foundation of so many of the 
higher branches of mathematics. 

Important as are these theoretical questions deduced 
from the idea of duration, the practical questions of time 
and the means of measuring it with accuracy are far 
more so. 

Since astronomers have been unable to find any truly 
equable motion by which to measure equal intervals of 
time, they make use of a fictitious sun, which apparently 
moves round the earth in the same period as the real sun 
does, alternately before and after it, but coinciding with 
it four times in the year—on April 15, June 14, August 31, 
and December 24. 

The interval between two apparent passages of the 
fictitious sun over the meridian is a mean solar day, 
which is divided into 24 hours, 1440 minutes, or 86,400 
seconds. The length of the tropical year, or the interval 
before the return of the sun to the same equinox, is 
365-2422 mean solar days. 

In the observatory, astronomers use as their unit the 
sidereal day, or the interval between two appearances of 
the same star on the meridian ; owing to the apparent 
motion of the sun, there are 366 2422 sidereal days in the 
tropical year, or a mean solar day is equal to 1-0027379 
sidereal days. About March 22 of each year, sidereal o 
hour coincides with mean noon, and for each day from 
that date the difference increases by 3 minutes 56 seconds. 
For purposes of calculation, astronomers make use of 
“the Julian period” of 7980 tropical years, of which 
1889 is the 6602nd; and at mean noon on January i, 
2,411,004 mean solar days of the period had elapsed. 

The oldest time-measurer, the sun-dial, dates from, at 
all events, 700 B.C. In its most simple form it consists 
of a style fixed parallel to the axis of the earth, and a 
graduated circle upon which the shadow falls. The 
clepsydra, or water-clock, in which time is measured 
by the equable flow of water, was introduced into Rome 
about 150 B.C.; and various methods of indicating the 
quantity of water which had flowed out by bells, hands, 
figures, &c., were subsequently added. A simple form of 
the instrument is still used in physical laboratories for 
measuring intervals of a few seconds. The replace¬ 
ment of water by sand furnished the hour-glass used by 
our ancestors for measuring out the eloquence of their 
preachers, as their more feeble descendants now use the 
three-minute glass for measuring the boiling of their eggs. 
A transit-instrument affords a ready means of correct¬ 
ing a clock; and mean-time signals are now sent from 
Greenwich to many places in England ; hence in practice 
we individually measure only comparatively short intervals 
of time, correcting our private clocks and watches by 
public clocks regulated by time-signals. 

Of all measures, those of time are most frequently and 
most accurately made. Public clocks are far more nume¬ 
rous than public standards of lengdh or mass, and in 1880 
the value of the clocks and watuot imported amounted 
to .£880,000. Few persons caflB^ »' foot-rule costing say 
u., but many a watch cosd|||‘ more than £2. Even 
among engineers but little attention is paid to lengths less 
than 1/64 of an inch ; and few common balances indicate 
a difference of 1/100 of iSie load. But, according to 
Mr. Rigg (Cantor Lecture? on Watch-making, 1881), a 
watch that does not vary more than half a second per 
diem, or 1/172800, is frequently met with, while an 
accuracy of two or three minutes per week, 3/10000, is 
attainiid even by cheap articles. It is no uncommon 
occurrence to meet with a chronometer which does not 
vary one-fifth of a second in twenty-four hours, or by 
about 1/432000 of the time measured out. 

-Almost all modem instruments for measuring time 
consist of three essential parts : (i) a motive-power, such 
a* a falling weight, an uncoiling spring, an electric current; 
(»)' a iegnlator, to render «io motion steady, such as a 
p^uhim, a balance-wheel, or a magnet; (3) some means 
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of indicating the apace passed over, such as hands, bells, 
or marks on paper. 

About the eleventh century the motive-power of a 
stream of water or sand was replaced by a falling weight; 
and in the early part of the sixteenth century, Peter Hele, 
■of Numberg, substituted a coiled-up spring for the weight. 
As is often noticed when a foreign clock is wound up, the 
■motive-power of such a spring varies very much as it 
uncoils. This difficulty was overcome in 1525 by the 
invention of the fusee, the increased leverage of which 
compensates for the decreased power of the partly un¬ 
coiled spring. In modern going-barrel watches reliance 
IS placed on the careful adjustment of the regulating 
machinery; while in chronometers a very long spring is 
wound up so frequently that it never uncoils beyond a 
very small extent. In 1840, Wheatstone proposed a 
method of conveying the motion of a standard clock to 
several others by a current of electricity, and the electric 
current has since been used both as a motive power and 
as a regulator. 

But little is known about the eaily methods of regu¬ 
lating clocks and watches, but, according to Shakespeare, 
the result does not seem to have been satisfactory, though 
some may consider his testimony invalidated by the 
accompanying libel (“Love’s Labour Lost,” in. I, 191). 
Biron speaks; 

" What L I love, I sue, I seek a wife I 
A woman, that is like a German clock. 

Still a-rcpairing, ever out of frame. 

Ami never going aiiglit, being a watch, 

Blit being watched, that it m.ay slil! go right.” 

The use of clocks in observatories (1500), and fot 
finding longitudes at sea (1530L caused a demand fot 
better instruments which was only slowly met. 

Galileo is said to have discovered the isocbronism of 
the pmdulum before about 1590, by observing a lamp 
■swinging in the Cathedral at Pisa, but the discovery, 
though used by him, was not published until 1639, and it 
is doubtful if be applied it to clocks. In 1673, Huyghens 
proved the isocbronism of the cycloidal pendulum, and 
showed that a pendulum could be caused to vibrate in a 
cycloid by making the upper portion of the suspending 
arrangement of steel springs or silk fibres, which wrap 
round cycloidal cheeks. The cycloidal cheeks are not 
found to answer in practice, but many makers use one or 
two parallel steel springs, which causes the bob to de¬ 
scribe a curve which falls within the circle, and adds a 
positive and negative accelerating force at the com¬ 
mencement and end of each swing. 

The time,/, of one swing of a simple circular pendulum 
■of length /, at a place where the acceleration due to 
gravity is^--, is- 

’where 6 is half the angle through which the swing passes. 
When 6 is very small, vers 0 vanishes, and the swing is 
isochronous. If — 2“, the error is about 1/13333, or 
two seconds in three days. If = 8°, vers 6 = 000973, 
and the second and third terms become o’ooi22 and 
0000003 respectively, or the time of oscillation is about 

a longer than it would be if the arc were indefinitely 

. 

Increase of temperature causes / to become longer, and 
therefore the clock to go more slowly. This cause of 
error is minimized by making the rod of some substance, 
such as varnished pine, which expands but little, or com¬ 
pensated for by some device, such as Graham’s mercurial 
pendulum (1722), Harrison's gridiron pendulum (1725), or 
Baily’s astronomical pendulum, in which expansion away 
from the axis of suspension is neutralized by an equid 
expansion towards it, so that the effective length of the 
pendulum remains unaltered. 


The spring balance-wheel, which consists essentially of 
a heavy horizontal wheel, to which an oscillating motion 
is given by a long fine hair-spring, was invented by 
Hooke in 1660, and perfected by Huyghens in 1674. 
The difficulty of explnsion is got over by dividing the 
wheel into two semicircles, each attached by one end 
only to the diameter, and made of two strips of metal of 
different coefficients of expansion, so that each curves 
inwards to compensate for the expansion of the radius 
which carries it. 

Extremely shoit intervals of time have to be accurately 
measured in various scientific and practicallre5earches,8uch 
as those connected with the science of astronomy and the 
art of gunnery. Many forms of the chronograph us'td 
for this purpose are extremely complicated, but the prin¬ 
ciple on which they all act is simple. A cylinder covered 
with paper is driven round by clockwork, at the rate, say, 
of a turn per minute, and a point connected with a pen¬ 
dulum beating half-seconds divides the circumference 
into 120 equal spaces. Suppose that by pressing a key 
an electric current causes a pen to press against the 
p.iper. So long as the key is down a line is traced, and 
the length of it, measured by the half-second pricks, 
determines how long the key has been down. Usually 
the cylinder is also caused to move along its axis, so as 
to throw the two circles of pricks and lines into spirals. 
It is said that i.'iocx; of a second can be estimated by 
this method. 

The need of accurate measures of time has had great 
effect upon, if it did not absolutely originate, the science 
of astronomy, and in many of the most important 
physical laws time is either directly or indirectly a most 
important factor. Thus, .Sir WiUiain Thomson has found 
that, by a long-continued stress, the elastic resilience of 
a body may diminish, and has proposed for this curious 
fact the name of clastic fatigue ; Harcourt and Esson and 
other chemists have investigated the circumstances which 
cause the rate .at which ceitain chemical changes take 
place to vary ; Bertbelot and Uixon have measured the 
velocity of propagation of explosion waves ; the time 
taken for sensation to pass through nerve-fibre and for 
other physiological phenomena has been carefully studied. 

In 1830, Lyell, following up the work of Smith, Hutton, 
Murchison, and Sedgwick, showed that the history of the 
earth is continuous, and was governed by the same laws 
in the past as it is now, and hence that tne rates at ivhich 
changes are now going on are measures of the rates at 
which they have gone on in the past. Great doubt was 
thus thrown on the current view that the world has 
only existed for about 6000 years. For suppose chalk 
IS now being formed at the bottom of the Atlantic at -the 
rate of one-fifth of an inch per annum, and that the 
chalk formations in England, which are known to be 
more than 3500 feet thick, were formed in the same way. 
at about the same rate ; the time required for the mere 
formation of this series of beds would be, not 6000 years, 
but more nearly 3500 X 12 X 5, or 210,000 jears 1 And 
we must reckon, in addition, the time required to form all 
the other beds below and above the chalk and to bring 
them all into their present positions and conditions. 

Advanced geologists, then, convinced by the arguments 
of Lyell, postulated a world history of many millions of 
years, but their results were ignored or ridiculed by those 
who had not taken the trouble to investigate the proofs 
upon which the theory rested, li 1859, the publication 
of the “Origin of Species” brought this, among many 
other questions, prominently before the public. The 
admirable style and careful manner in which facts and 
theories, old and original, were shown by Darwin to 
point to the CTeat law of evolution as opposed to the 
theory of special creations, threw what were previously 
the arcana of science open to all, and caused the acri¬ 
monious discussion of the duration, not of each 
living or extinct tj^ie, but of the world itself. The fiercest 
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conflict raged about the age of man, and evidence was 
gradually accumulated, which proved that for many 
thousand years the human type has been practically the 
same as it now is: the question then forced itself for¬ 
ward, How long would it take a simple cell to develop 
through various forms to the anthropoid apes and man ? 
The answer was given in figures higher even than those 
required by the geologist. 

On the other hand, the question of the possible age of 
the world in its present condition has been attacked by 
Sir William Thomson from the side of mathematical 
physics, and his results have been recalculated and ex¬ 
tended by Profs. Tait and Darwin. Arguments based 
upon (1) the internal heat of the earth, (2) the retarda¬ 
tion of the rotation of the earth due to tidal friction, (3) 
the temperature of the sun, seem to show that the earth 
has not continued under present conditions for more than 
from ten to a hundred millions of years; while the theoiw 
of evolution probably requires at least three hundred mil¬ 
lions of years for even a comparatively brief portion of 
geological history. The two results, each supported by 
strong evidence, are at present in contradiction to each 
other. 

Political economists have for some years past been 
gradually realizing the immense importance of time in 
all their theories and calculations. The various causes 
which accelerate and retard the rate of growth are most 
important auestions,not only for agriculturists, but for the 
whole population, who are dependent for their subsistence 
upon the reproduction of plants and animals. AsMalthus 
pointed out in 1798, the population of a civilized country 
increases in geometrical ratio, while the food-supply can 
only be increased by importation, by taking inferior land 
into cultivation, or by improved methods of production. 
The gradual advance of civilization tends to quicken the 
rate of increase of population, while it decreases the three 
palliatives ; hence, at some time, a limit must be reached 
at which population will increase faster than the means 
of subsistence. The results of this condition of affairs 
have been most ably discussed by Mill, and will possibly, 
before long, be exemplified in England. 

To an individual, all duration beyond comparatively few 
years is of no importance, but, to a country or corporation, 
the difference between a hundred years and perpetuity 
may be very great. Two instances of this distinction 
have recently caused some discussion. The services of a 
general or lawyer may be amply rewarded by the grant 
of an annuity for a hundred years or for three lives ; 
while the burden of a “ perpetual pension ” is felt long 
after the services for which it is granted arc forgotten, 
and too often after all who have any real claim upon, 
or connection with, the original recipient have passed 
away. 

The old fiction of English law, that all the land of the 
country belongs to the Government, and that the holders 
of the land are in reality not owners, but tenants, has 
recently been brought into prominence by Mr. George 
and his followers. The tenure of land varies almost 
infinitely in different countries, and even in diffenl parts 
of the same country, but two simple examples may serve 
to render the point at issue clear. In the United States 
the l^d in the Territories, speaking generally, belongs to 
the Government, and has been, and to some extent ia 
being, sold to- capitalists in large lots at “ prairie value." 

Suppose 1000 acres worth £ i an acre are sold outright, 
they would fetch .£1000, but the present value of a lease 
for a hundred years, interest being reckoned at 4 per 
cent., is ,£980 So far as the capitalist is concerned, for 
all practical purposes, the land is as much bis own in the 
second case as in the first, since any change would take 
place in the time of a descendant whom he has never 
seen, and a fair compensation might be arranged for any 
unexhausted improvements. But, from the point of view 
of the Government, the case is very different: they would 


receive for the lease only £20 less than the selling price, 
and at the end of the century the land, with its “ unearned 
increment,” would revert to the.n in the s-ime or better 
condition than it originally was, with the exception of 
minerals, for which special arrangements by royalty or 
otherwise must be made, and the conditions of the 
tenancy could then be altered to meet any change of 
circumstances. Where, as is generally the case in 
England, the land has long ago passed out of the 
possession of the community, considerations of public 
faith rightly overpower all considerations of expediency, 
but even in this case the absolute sale of “ Crown lands" 
or “commons” seems to be suicidal. That things are 
not perfect is no reason for making them worse. 

Sydnev Lupton. 


NOTES. 

We print to-day an article on the proposal that English mer> 
of science and others should co-operate in the movement for 
the erection of a statue of Ohm in Munich. The Committee 
appointed by the meeting at tlie Royal Society to make the 
scheme known in England, and to collect subscripiions, consists 
of the following members;—Sir F. Abel, Prof T). Atkinson, 
Mr. Vernon Hoys, Mr. Conrad Cooke, Profs. Ewing, Fitzgerald, 
Fleming, G. Carey Foster, Mr, Glazebrook, Prof. D. E. Hughes, 
Mr. Norman Lockyer, Dr. Hugo Muller, Prof. John Perry, Mr. 
W. H. Preoce, Lord Rayleigh, Profs. Reinold, Rucker, Stokes 
(Pre.sident of the Royal Society), Mr. Swinburne, Sir William 
Tlionison, and Prof. S. P. Thompson. Lord Rayleigh was 
clecieU President. 

The manuscript of the Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers for the decade 1874-83 is now ready for the press, but 
Her Majesty’s Government have informed the Piesiilent and 
Council that it is not their intention to undertake, as in the case 
of previous decades, the printing and publication of the work. 

Those who knew Dr. O. J. Broch, either when he was Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematic3-*t Chri^tlanla, or when he was Minister 
of the Board of Trade in Norway, or more recently, when he 
acted as Director of the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures at Paris, and all who had any opportunity of inter¬ 
course with him either in social or official life, will hear of his 
death with deep regret. Dr. Broch died at Sivres on the 5th 
inst., at the age of seventy-one. It has been the especial duty of the 
Bureau, over which Dr. Broch presided from its creation after 
tin; Metric Convention of 1875, to construct new standards of the 
metre and kilogramme for the different countries, including 
Great Britain, which were parties to that Convention. At tlie 
time of his death all these standard:, had been cunsttucted, after 
much patient investigation, and were only awaiting final approval 
at Stvres, before their delivery this year tp the several contract¬ 
ing States. Dr. Broch’s work remains to us, not only in those 
standards of exact measurement which, with the assistance of the 
men of science attached to the Bureau, ha so well designed and 
verified, but also in the various scientific contribulions by which 
he advanced our knowledge, particularly those published 
annually by the Comite International dcs Poiil> et Mesures ; 
and in the mathematical papers is.ucd by the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris (Ell^tic Functions, Compie) 1864, &c.). 

Dr. Broch was a corresponding me.iibcr of the Paris Academy ; 
he was also a member of the Academies of Sciences of Berlin and 
Copenhagen, and a high officer of the Legion of Honour of 
France, and of the Order of St. Olaf pf Norway. 

The death is announced of M G. Meninghini, who had been 
ProfnsoT of Geoli^ at Pisa from 1849. He died, on January 
29^ at tbesage of sevenly-^ight. 
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The moonmcnt to be pieced over the grave of the late 
General Pijevalaky on the shores of Lake Issik-knl has received 
the final approval of the Czar. It was designed by the traveller’s 
companion and friend, M. Bilderling. The InvtUide Russt 
gives the following description of It:—“The monument repre¬ 
sents a picturesque rock a8 feet high, on the top of which is 
perched a large eagle, emblem of strength, intrepidity, and 
intelligence. The eagle grasps in its talons a map of Central 
Asia, the arena of the scientific exploits of the deceased, and in 
its beak an olive-branch, symbol of the peaceful scientific con¬ 
quests which Russia owes to Prjevalsky. On one of the sides of 
the rock is a large bronze cross, beneath which is the inscription, 

* Nicholas Mikhailovilch Pijevalsky, bom 29th of March, 1839, 
died 20th of October, 1888.’ In the interior of the rock is cut 
a spiral staircase crowned with an enlarged copy of the medal 
struck by the Academy of Sciences in 1887 in honour of 
Pijevalsky, and showing the original inscription, ‘ To the first 
explorer of Nature in Central Asia.’ " 

At the last meeting of the Royal Swedish Geographical 
Society the Vega Gold Medal—the highest hortour at the dis¬ 
posal of the Society—was conferred upon Dr. Nansen. There 
are only five other recipients, viz. Nordenskiold, Palander, 
Stanley, Prjevalsky, and Junker. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Sanitary Assurance 
Association was held at 5 Argyll Place, W., on Monday, the 
President, Sir Joseph Fayrer, F. R.S., in (he chair. After the 
reading of the Report, the following resolution was adopted: 
“That Dr. R. Farquharson, M.P., be ask to introduce the 
Sanitary Registration of Buildings Bill on the opening of Par¬ 
liament, and to take the necessary steps to obtain as early a day 
as possible for the second reading ; that .Sir W, Gayer Hunter, 
M.D., M.P., Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., F.R.S., and Dr. 
Cameron, M.F., be asked to again join Dr. Farquharson in in¬ 
troducing the Bill ; and that as soon as the Bill is printed and in 
the hands of the members of the House of Commons, the 
President of the Local Government Board be asked to receive a 
deputation in support of the Bill." 

The Sanitary Institute has made arrangements for a series 
of lectures and demonstrations for sanitary officers, specially 
adapted for candidates preparing for the Institute’s examination 
for Inspectors of Nuisances. The lectures will be delivered on 
Tuesdays and Fridays at 8 p.m,, beginning with a lecture on 
the general history, principles, and methods of hygiene, to be 
given by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, F.R.S., on March 5. 

A MASTERLY paper on the scientific work of the German poet 
Adelbert^von Chamisso was read by Emil du Bois-Reymond 
before the Berlin Academy of Sciences on June a8, 1888. This 
paper has now been issued separately. A most interesting account 
is given of Chamisso's voyage round the world in the Rttrik —a 
voyage which in some respects resembled that of Darwin in the 
fieagUj fifteen years later. Among the many subjects which 
attracted Chamisso's attention duringthe voyage was the construc¬ 
tion of coral islands. In connection with this question, curiously I 
enough, he often receives credit for an observation with which he 
had in reality nothing to do. Darwin, for instance, was under 
the impression that it was Chamisso who had noticed that " the 
larger kinds of coral, which form rocks measuring several fathoms 
in thickness, prefer the most violent surf." M. du Bois-Reymond 
shows clearly that this observation was mode, not by Chamisso, 
but by his companion in the Rurik, Dr. Eschscholtz, 

Amongst the memoirs recently published by the Socift<i 
Philomathique of Paris in celebration of the hundredth anni¬ 
versary of its foundation, is one by M. A. MUne-Edwards, 
describing a very singnlar new spedM of maisupial mmsmal of 
the genus Dactyhftila from New Guincn. DeutylofsUapalptUor, 
as it |s proposed that this species shaH be nam^, is reatarkable ' 


for the enormous length of the fourth digit of the fore-limb, which 
surpasses in its proportions even that of the celebrated third 
finger of the Aye-aye, and is more than an inch longer than the 
two adjoining fingers. This new marsupial makes a second 
addition to the accurate catalogue of this order of mammals 
recently prepared by Mr. Oldfield Thomas,.another important 
species (which will probably turn out to be the type of a new 
family) being the extraordinary fossorlal form from South 
Australia, of which the discovery was announced in our issue 
of October 18, 1888 (see Nature, vol. xxxviii. p. 588). 

On Sunday right, about 10.40, a shock of earthquake was felt 
in many parts of East Lancashire. At Great Harwood the 
vibration was so distinct that the occupants of a bedroom saw the 
wardrobe rocking and feared it would fall. “At lleapey, near 
Chorley, where there are many geological faults," says the Times, 
“a villa residence seemed to be struck three times, as if an 
attempt were being made to turn it round, and afterwards it 
oscillated to east and west five or six times, as if settling down 
after a violent shaking. But this effect was unique, and in most 
cases only a slight tremor was observed.” At Bolton “there 
was first a heavy shock, and then for a few seconds a tremor. 
Doors were banged up ; light articles danced in the houses j 
people were lifted in their beds, and one man in the out districts, 
who was silting in front of a fire, was thrown into the grate, 
burning his hands and face. The electric bells at the fire brigade 
station were rung, and the central telephone office was besieged 
with inquiries. It was at first thought there had been a terrible 
colliery explosion.” At Greenbaugh, near Kirkbam, the shock 
was heralded by "a noise travelling in a westerly direction, 
which was followed by two or three oscillations.” 

An earthquake occurred at Klagenfurt, on January 27, at 
10.49 p.m., and on the same day a slight shock was felt at Ala, 
in the South Tyrol. At San Josi (Costa Rica), the National 
Capitol, the Cathedral, the President’s palace, and many houses, 
were destroyed by the earthquake on December 29 and 30,1888 j 
and at Alejuela, several people were killed, and much damage 

A Manila paper gives an account of an eruption of the 
Mayon volcano, in the Philippine Islands, on December 15, 
1888. Vast columns of ashes were seen to ascend from the 
crater, and in a very short space of time the darkness became 
so intense that, though it was midday, lights had to be used in 
every bouse. The inhabitants of Legaspi, Camalig, Ligao, 
Libog, and other surrounding districts, were quite panic stricken. 
At the time when the mail left, no loss of life had been reported. 
The lava, in vast streams, was then pouring down the mountain. 

In the Report of the Meteorological Council for the year 
ending March 31, 1888, recently published, the Council regret 
the loss they have sustained by the resignation of Prof. Stokes, 
consequent upon his election to Parliament. His place has been 
filled by the appointment of Dr. A. Buchan, who is well known 
by his various researches in meteorology. The work of the 
Office during the year in question is disenssed under—(l) Ocean 
Meteorology. In this branch active intercourse is kept up with 
the Royal and Mercantile Navies, and an appendix shows tjiat a 
large amount of valuable observations is b^ng collected from 
all parts of the ocean. The investigations into the synchronous 
weather of the North Atlantic, the barometrical pressure charts 
for the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans, and Part 5 of the 
contributions to Atretic meteorology have been completed, and 
noticed severally in our columns. Among the discussions now 
in hand may be mentioned those for the Red Sea, the Aden 
cyclone of June 1885, current charts for the principal oceans, 
and cyclone tracks in the Southern Indian OcMn for the yean 
1848-^ from materials supplied by Dr. Meldnim. It is intended 
that the discussion of dMEwepther fur the region lying betweentbe. 
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Cape of Good Hope and New Zealand shall also be taken up. 
(a) Weather Telegraphy. The work in this branch of the Office 
continnes to increase. Forecasts are prepared three times a day, 
at ti a.m., 3.30 p.ni., and 8.30 p.m. A comparison of the 
resnlts of the latter during the year shows an average success of 
84 per cent, over the whole United ICingdom, being 3 pet cent, 
more than for the previous year. Hay harvest forecasts were 
also issued, the results showing considerable success. Storm 
warning notices were issued to 146 coast stations. Under this 
head may be specially noticed a discussion of the severe storms 
which visited the British Isles between August l, 1883, and 
September 3, 1883. From this investigation Mr. Scott con¬ 
cludes that it is extremely improbable that telegraphic reports 
from America can assist in the forecasting of the weather on our 
coasts, and this conclusion is supported by the actual results of the 
experiment made in dealing with the American reports during 
the year. (3) Land Meteorology. The records received from 
the Observatories and stations are classed under five heads ; the 
methods employed are fully explained, and the Report shows 
that several important researches are being carried on in this 
branch. 

A CORRESVONDXNT Writes to us from AdelaideI am 
glad to be able to tell you that the drought, which has been so 
bad over nearly the whole of Australia during the past year, has 
at last broken up. We have had splendid rains right across the 
continent; the north-west monsoon, aided by a barometric 
trough across the interior, and a low-pressure area on the south 
coast, penetrating south of the tropics, and bringing a deluge of 
rain and heavy thunderstorms over the whole of South Australia, 
Victoria, and New South Wales.” 

In consequence of the severity of the weather in Russia, 
wolves have made their appearance in East Prussia, where they 
have not been seen during the last six years. 

The hydrate of amidogen, or hydrazine, N,!!*. 11,0, has 
been prepared by Drs. Curtius and Jay, of the University of 
F.rlangen. It may be remembered that a brief announcement 
NH, 

of the isolation by Dr. Curtius of gaseous amidogen itself, | , 

was made in Nature (vol. xxxvi. p. 18$) nearly two years ago. 
The free gas appears, however, to possess such an intense 
affinity for water, that its isolation in any quantity appears 
almost impracticable ; for in all the reactions yet known in which 
it is liberated, water is also of necessity a secondary product, and 
combines with the amidogen [at the moment of its liberation, 
forming this interesting hydrate, which is a liquid, and has been 
obtained pure in large quantities. Hydrazine hydrochloride, or 
NH,, HCl 

hydrochloride of amidogen, as it is variously called, I , 

NH,.HC1 

a salt which may be obtained from its aqueous solution in fine 
regular octahednu was distilled with caustic lime from a silver 
retort. The tube of the retort was inclined upwards for some 
distance and then bent into a U-shape, so as to prevent the 
poesibility of any projection of particles from the contents of the 
retort. To the end of the silver U-tube was attached a hori¬ 
zontal tube, also of silver, containing fragments of quicklime ; 
this in turn passed into a receiver of gluts. The reaction between 
hydrazine hydrodiloride and quicklime is exactly analogous to 
that so wen known in the preparation of ammonia, amidogen 
water and calcium chloride bdng formed ; but instead of ob¬ 
taining the free hydride, its compound with stutter distils over. 
After the dlstiUation had been in progress 'a few minutes, 
the horizontal tube was gently warmed, when liquid drops 
of the hydrate began to fall into the receiver. Barium 
oxide bdiaves just like lime, but'by far the ’ btrgest' yield 
of the liquid it obtained by use of a strong solutlDn of 
potadL Mjrdrazitte hydrate is a fhming liquid, of vary h%h 


refractive index, boiling unchanged at 119° C. Although boiling 
to near the boiling-point of water, it may be almost perfectly 
separated from that liquid by fractional distillation. It attaclu 
glass energetically, and rapidly destroys cork or caoutchouc. It 
IS strongly alkaline, as expected, tastes somewhat like ammonia, 
and leaves a burning sensation upon the tongue. It forms well- 
crystallized salts with most acids, which are found extremely 
poisonous, being fatal to the lower animals. It is probably the 
strongest reducing agent known. The most easily reducible 
metals are precipitated from solutions of their salts in the cold. 
Silver separates from cold strong solutions in fine compact 
crystalline masses ; from very dilute solutions in the form of 
perfect mirrors of great beauty. On warming with a neutral 
solution of platinic chloride, metallic platinum separates, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of concentration, in silver-white particles or 
shining mirrors. In acid solutions it quantitatively reduces ferric 
to ferrous, cupric to cuprous, and platinic to platinous salts, with 
evolution of nitrogen gas. For instance, N,H,. 2HCI -4- aPtCI, 
= N, -H 6HC1 + aPtCI^ Finally, when dropped upon mercuric 
oxide, it violently explodes. From these facts it will be seen 
that hydrazine hydrate is one of the most remarkable liquids yet 
discovered, and appears likely to be of great use in chemical 
operations. 

The H.aileybury Natural Science Society has published the 
first part of a list of the “Fauna and Flora of Haileybury.” 
The volume is interleaved, and should be of considerable service 
*0 students of natural science in the neighbourhood. 

Messrs. Allen and Co. have just issued a new edition of 
“ Practical Microscopy,” by George E. Davis. 'I’he work has 
been enlarged, and, os nearly as possible, brought down to the 
present time. The author has extended its scoiie, so as to include 
an account not only of English instruments, but of the apparatus 
in general use u|x>d the Continent and in the United States of 
America. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co. have published “ The 
Student’s Atlas,” by the late Mr. R. A. Proctor. It consists 
of twelve circular maps, on a uniform projection and one 
scale, with two index maps, and is “intended as a vadt-mecuM 
for the student of history, travel, geography, geology, and 
political economy.” 

The Royal University of Ireland has issued in a separate 
volume the examination papers of 1888. The volume forms a 
supplement to the University Calendar for 1889. 

We understand that the Trustees of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, have decided to publish the manuscript and drawings 
relating to the life-histones of Australian Lepidoptera left by the 
late Alexander Walker Scott, and since acquired by them, and 
that the work of editing and revising this material has been 
intrusted to his daughter, Mrs. Edward Forde, and Mr. A. 
Sidney Olliff. 

The French Government, immediately after the recent out¬ 
break of yellow fever at Jacksonville, despatched Dr. Paul 
Gibier, a French physician, to study the causes of the outbreak. 
Dr. Gibier now appeals to the American Government, on the 
ground that his own Government^will not spend any more money 
on the task. He merely asks for the payment of incidental 
expenses, and for the moral support of the United States. 

At a recent meeting of the Scientific Society of Christiania, 
Prot H. A. Getz exhibited the tusk of a mammoth found in 
Vatge, in Central Norway. This is the first discovery of 
remains of this animal in Norway. 

The Woman’s Anthropological Society, Washington, hat 
entered upon the fiAh year of its existence ; and, according to 
Sciiftt, It displays “ nndiminished enthnaiasm and vigour.” 
Mr*; Sybil A. Carter (wife of the Hawaikn MinUter) and Miss 
Florwce Bppffotd act re^tivrfy ax President and Secretary. 
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We learn from Sfitnce that Dr. Thomas Feathcrstonhangh, 
a grandson of the famous pioneer geologist, has just returned 
from a visit to Florida, and has brought back an interesting col¬ 
lection of aboriginal remains. He thoroughly examined a 
mound of damp sand on the shore of Lake Apopka, about the 
geographical centre of the Slate, and farther south than any 
previous researches of the kind. The mound was Jo feet in 
diameter and 14 feet high, and was covered with a dense growth 
of palmetto and other trees. It was found to be full of frag¬ 
mentary bones and pottery, so numerous that Dr. Featherston- 
haugh estimates that there could* have been no less than four 
hundred bodies deposited there. A few Venetian beads near 
the top indicated intrusive burials, but below 4 feet there were 
no evidences of any intercourse with whites. Four shapely 
hatchets were recovered, also a charm-stone, and numerous 
specimens of decorated pottery. The whole find was presented 
to Major Powell, and by him turned over to the National 
Museum. 

All hope Las now been abandoned of saving Prof. J. Miin- 
waring lirown, who occupied the Chairs of English Language 
and Literature and of Political Economy in the University of 
Otago, New Zealand. He was one of an exploring party, being 
accompanied by Mr. White and Major Goring, which set out on 
an expedition to the neighbourhood of Lake Manapouri. One 
morning, Mr. Brown leA his tent fora stroll in the bush, 
and, shortly after, a terrific storm of snow, wind, and hail 
burst over the district, and lasted without intermission for three 
days. His companions made every effort to find him, but 
without avail Large search-parties were formed, but no 
tidings were obtained of the unfortunate gentleman. An enter¬ 
prising newspaper proprietor in Otago despatched a special 
search-party at his own cost, and the Government have sent 
a steamer to Smith Sound, in the hope of obtaining some 
intelligence. 

At the Royal Institution, Dr. Sidney Martin will, on Thursday 
next (February at), begin a course of four lectures onihevenoin 
of serpents, and allied poisons, inclu ling those used m the 
Middle Ages; and Lord Rayleigh will, on Saturday (February 
S3), begin a cour.'ie of eight lectures on experimental optics 
(polarization, fluorescence, wave-theory, &c.). Mr. Harold 
Crichton-Browne will give a discourse on Friday evening 
(February 2i), entitled, “ In the Heart of the Atlas.” 

A coreespjnde.nt writes to point out that the planet Venus 
is now visible before sunset even in I.ondon A few days ago he 
saw it at 4.30 p.m., thirty minutes befoie sunset, and ns it was 
then very distinct he has no doubt that he could have seen it 
earlier if he had looked for it. 


fhrough your body which I know (though you do not) 
will kill you, and I invite competent electrical experts to be 
present at the death which is sure to ensue.” Mr. Brown and 
liis experts will make preparations for what they all know to be 
an experiment highly dangerous to life, and which some of them 
believe must be fatal to Mr. Westinghouse, and if the latter is 
oulish enough to agree to his opponent's idiotic proposition, 
and the result is what Mr. Brown says is certain, then Mr. 
Brown and his experts will find themselves lodged in gaol 
awaiting their trial for murder, and being accessories to murder. 
If Mr. Brown knew a pistol was loaded which Mr. Westinghouse 
declared was not,' and then induced the latter to fire it into 
his head to te.st which was right, Mr. Brown and the gallows 
would run the risk of being acqualntetl, while the experts who 
aided and abetted him would have an opportunity of trying the 
effects of some years’ penal servitude. This fustian ‘‘challenge ” 
does not make Mr. Brown any more accurate than he was before, 
but it must make every man of common-sense pretty certain that 
he can be an excessively foolish person, and that the chances 
are, when Mr. Brown is particularly positive about anything, he 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens durmg the 
past week include a Tropical Squirrel {Si'turin tisliians) from 
j Bolivia, presented by Mr. Peter Suarez j four Marbled Pole¬ 
cats (Pulortus sarma/i'cus) from India, preser.ted by Colonel Sir 
Oliver B. C. St. John, K C.S.I., K.F. ; eight Indian Gerbilies 
{Girhillus^indiais 2 S 6 9) from India, presented by Dr. J. 
Gilbert : a Jackdaw [Cvnus monedula), British, presented by 
Mr. Basil Carter; an Areolated Tortoise {Homopus artolatus), 
seven Tuberculated Tortoises (Homopxn funoraUi), two well 
marked Tortoises (Hvmopus stffnatus), a Robben Island Snake 
{Corottcllaphocarum), two Infernal Snakes (BooJon inftrnalis), 
two Auroia Snakes (Art/w/re/Aiz aurora), a Many-spotted Snake 
(CoioHeUa muUimaculatus) from South Africa, presented by the 
Rev G. H. R. Fisk, C.M.Z.S. ; an Adorned Ceratophrys 
(Ccra'ophryi omata) from Buenos Ayres, presented by Ca|>tain 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

New Mi.N’OR Pl.\net.—M. Charlois discovered a new minor 
planet. No. 284, on February 8, at the Nice Observatoiy. M. 
Charlois has named No. 277 Elvira. 

Observations of Variable Stars —Mr. Paul Vendall 
publishes in OonUi's Astronomual Journal the results of his 
oliservations of a few variable stars in 1888. The observations 
compare as follows with the ephemerides given week by week 
m Nature : 


Mr. Harold P. Brown and Mr. Giorge Westinghouse, 
Jun., have had a public discussion on the respective merits of 
alternating and continuous electrical currents. Mr. Brown, 
apparently not having satisfied Mr. Westinghouse, issues the 
following challenge, which we take from one,of the electrical 
papers :—“I challenge Mr. Westinghouse to meet roe in the 
presence of competent electrical e.xperts, and take through his 
body the alternating current, while I take through mine a con¬ 
tinuous current. The alternating current must not have less 
than 30a alternations per second (as recommended by the 
Medico-Legal Society). We will begin with too volts, and 
will gmdually increase the pressure 50 volts at a time, I leading 
with each increase, each contact to be made for five seconds, 
until either one or the other has cried enough, and publicly 
admit! his oror. I wiU warn Mr. Westinghouse, however, that 
160 4wts alternating conent for five seconds has proved fatal in 
my experiments, and that several, men have been killed Iqr the 
low-tcnskm Jablodklcoff alternating current. ’’ In other words, 
saye Mr. Hartfld Brown, “ I invite you to have a current passed 


R Ursae Majoris , Oct. 21 M 
R .Scuti ... Aug 6 ;« 
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July 2576 M 
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Nov. 7 M 
Aug. IS m 
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July 25'96 M 
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Winnecke's Periodical Co.met.— An exceedingly valuable 
memoir on the motion of this comet has recently becq published 
1 by Dr. von Haerdll, Prtvatdoc nt for Astronomy in the Unl- 
' versity of Innspnick. The most intereiuing point of this memoir, 
wiiich was communicated to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna, lies in the evidence it supplies that an increase is 
necessary in the accepted value for the moss of Jupiter. After 
referring to the early history of the comet, its probable identity 
with Comet 1766 II., and with that discovered by Pons on 
February 6, 1808, and its rediscovery by the same observer on 
July 18, 1819, Dr. von Haerdil commences the detailed treat¬ 
ment of the observations made during the fotir lost periods whjen 
it was seen-—vis. 1858, 1869; 1875, and l886, discussing ^ 
individual observations, some 462 in all, with great thofonghr 
ness, and formioc aoreMl places and oompnting the result 
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elements for each of the four periods of obsen ation. Then f* 1- 
losr the computations of the perturbations exercised by the 
different planets from Venus to Uranus, Mercury having no appre¬ 
ciable disturbing effect, for the comet at perihelion does not come 
far within the orbit of the earth, and remains well without that «>f 
Venus, its perihelion distance being o'Ssi. The perturbations ex¬ 
ercised by Jupiter, however, are most important, for the aphelion 
of the comet does not lie far ontaide the orbit of that planet, 
and the two tend to come into proximity every eleven years, 
their aphelion distances being, respectively, 5-57 and S‘20, and 
their periods 207679 and 4332’59 days, so that the comet was 
only o S7 distant from the planet in December 1870, and eleven 
years later, in November 1881, was only half os far from it. These 
perturbations were computed for intervals of twenty days through 
the whole period covered by the observations, including thus 
five revolutions ; and where it seemed desirable, for every ten or 
even every fii’e days. The reciprocal of the mass assumeil 
for Jupiter was i = 1047'54, and with this value, so far from 
finding an acceleration of the mean motion of the comet, as 
with Kneke’s comet, a retardation was displayed—n retardation 
which, however, disappeared when a somewhat higher value 
vis. t047'i752, was substituted. It appears that tins latter 
value satisfies the observations not onl^ of the comet in ques¬ 
tion, but also those of Faye's and Encke’s. The value obtained 
by Dr. .Schur from the four satellites of Jupiter does not gie.i!ly 
differ from that now found by Dr. von llaerdtl, and the latter 
considers that the simple mcao of the two, i = 1047-204, may 
bo adopted as the nearest appro.ach to the true mass of Jupiter, 
f.r. of the Jovian system, the satellites being included. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA ,FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 FEBRUARY 17-23. 

OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
imployed.) 

At Grttnwith on Fibrttary 17 
Jt, 7h. lim,; souths, lah. 14m. 12'os. ; sets, I7h. 17m. : 
right ase, on meridian, 22h. 4'9m.: deck li*48'S. Sidereal 
Time at Sunset, 3h. 8m. 

Moon (at I ast Quarter on February 23, oh.) rises, lyh. S9"'-* 




Mercury.. 

Venus. 

Mar*. 

Jupiter..., 
Saturn.... 
Uranus... 
Neptune.. 


: right a 
Right as 


that of thwfolloi 
Feb.. 


isMhe 


. 21 46 ... 
. 20 13 ... 
. 12 14 ... 

. 6 57*... 

. 8 56 ... 

I 42*... 


a meridian, 
and declination 

... 10 ^S. 
... 7 4* N. 
... o 26 S. 
... 23 6S. 
... 17 II N. 
... 7 S3 S. 
... 18 26 N. 

E and the setting 


Venus at greatest elongation from the Sun, 
47” east. 

YaHoMo Starr. 

R.A. Ded. 

... o Sa-5 ... 81 17 N. ... Feb. 17, 10 9 aw 


U Ceti. 

K Tauri. 

R Canfa Majorii... 

U Monocerotis ... 
S Canis Miooris ... 

S Cancri . 

U Hydne 
R Hydrm 
R Lyrse 
U Cygni 
X Cygni 
tCepfcei 


2 ao'4 . 

3 S4'6 .. 
7 *4'5 ■ 


imZ 8 33 N. 

8 37 6 .. 19 26 N. 
10 321 ... 12 48 S. 
13 237 ... 22428, 
18 52-0 ... 43 48 N, 
20 i6'2 ... 47 33 N. 
20 39 0 ... 33 U N. 
33 iS-O ... J7 5« N. 


.. *2, li 

o 4t s . 17. 

13 II N. ... „ 17, il 
16 II S. ... „ 17, 
and at'interviia of 2‘ 
Feb. 20, 


22, 


Mrttor'Showrri, 
R.A. Dtcl. 


From Canes Venatici . . 181 ... 34 N. ... February 20. Very 
swift ; white. 

Near t Ilercutis .238 ... 46 N. ... February 17. 

,, p Hcrculis .260 ... 36 N. ... February 30. Swift. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

A PAPEK of more than usual interest was rend at Monday’s meet¬ 
ing of the Royal Geographical Society, by the Rev. W. .Spotswood 
Green, on his explorations in the glacier regions of ilie Selkirk 
Range, British Columbia, in the summer of 1888. This range 
is generally included in the Rocky Mountains, although, as Mr. 
Green showed, it is in many respects distinct from (hem. After 
crossing the Rockies by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
plunging into the valley of the Columbia River, the Selkirk 
Range lies before the traveller. It has been but little explored, 
and some of Us glaciers were probably visited for the first time 
by Mr. Green. The Selkirk Range is entirely bounded bj the 
great bend of the Columbia and ils tributary, the Kootenie, and 
the drain.age of all its glaciers finds its way into the Columbia in 
some part or other of its course. Under many difficulties, owing 
to the densely forest clad nature of the ground, the wont of 
guides and porters, the necessity of opening up new routes, and 
other causes, Mr. Green visited some of the higher paits of 
tlie range, and explored, and in some cases named, its pre¬ 
viously unvisited glaciers. After crossing the Rockies proper, 
curiously ridged prairie hills have to be pa-sed, and all the 
ranges between these and the Columbia Jiave a smooih rounded 
outline, forming a strong contrast to the ranges on the other side 
of the watershed. These latter form a complexity of gincier-clad 
ranges, many peaks rising quite as high as those on the watershed. 
Among the higher ranges an immense number of small glaciers 
lie in the hollows, and two extensive snow-fields are to be found 
within the limits of Mr. Green's map. One of these, being the 
source of the best-known glacier in the whole region, on account 
of ils being so cleaily visible from the railway, Mr. Green has 
called the great lllccellewaet firii, after the river of which it is 
the true source. This ice-field, probably 500 feet thick, to the 
southward extends down into a valley as the Geikie Glacier, 
and to the eastward, having been joined by ice-streams coming 
from the Dawson Range, it pours into Bearer Creek Valley os 
the Deville Gl.icier. All these glaciers show evidence of 
shrinking. An immense moraine exists in the valley 
below the Illecellew aet Glacier. Some of the blocks of 
quart/.itc in the moraine are of huge dunensions, one 
being 50 feet long, 34 feet thick, and 33 feet high. 
Mr. Green set up some poles at a little distance from the end of 
the glacier, and found that after thirteen days the ice had 
melted a vertical foot over its whole surface, and the centre of 
the glacier had moved 20 feet. The Geikie Glacier, about 4 
miles long and 1000 yards wide, is a much more interesling ice- 
stream. Sheltercii from the sun’s rays by high cliff's, it flows 
along a level valley, so that one can walk across tis lower portion in 
various directions without trouble. As it descends from thefirn, it 
Is much broken ; then its s-urface becomes lewl, but with numerous 
transverse crevasses. Flowing round a bend, longitudinal fissures 
are set up. crossing the others, and forming such a multitude of 
shoes that the surface presenu an appearance more like some 
basaltic formation with ihe coluihns palled asunder than any¬ 
thing else I can think of. This beautiful structure gives place 
to the frozen waves of a mir dt gtace, and the glacier terminates 
in longitudinal and slightly radiating depressions and crevaties. 
The level of perpetual snovy in these mountains may be put 
down at 700>>feet, and the upptfr limit of the forest at 0000 feet. 
Red snow, caused by the presence of Proioioctus nivalts, is of 
frequent occurrence. Like most of the rest of British Columbia, 
the Selkirks are coveied with forests, all the trees attaining 
huge dimensions. These forests art being devastated by fires, 
often caused by sparks from the engines on the new railway. 
Beneath the living trees, thousands of prostrate trunks lie piled 
in every conceivable [losition, and in every stage of decay. 
Exploration and mountaineering under such circuiastaoces 
oie attended with enoimous dilficullies. Above the forest 
regioot the -slopes of the mountains are os profMeiy covered 
with flowers as the "Alp ” region of the Swiss mountains ; the 
most conspicuous plant ^ing the CasttUaa miniata. The heaps 
of boukiers above the forest region form a refuge for a gteat 
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variety of imall animals. With regard to the geolo^ of the 
Selkirks, earlier than the Glacial formation, no rocks later than 
the Paleeozoic seem to be met with in the central range. In the 
higher ranges, menish quartzites and micaceous schists are the 
commonest rocks. The summit of Mount Bonney and the 
southern and south-western arftes of Mount Sir Donald consist of 
a beautiful white, smooth quartzite, speckled in the former case 
with deep brown spots, “ probably iron or manganese oxides.” 
Associated with these harder rocks arc a number of remarkable 
silky-looking schists {fiAy/ifts of Prof. Bonney), the result of 
great squeezing in the movements which upheaved the ranges. 
Roughly speaking, then, the conhguration of this district, with 
its complexity of valleys, is due to the disintegration and de¬ 
nudation of the softer schists and the permanence of the harder 
quartzites in mountain-ridges. With regard to age, the rocks 
range from true Archsean to late Palaeozoic, possibly a little later. 
The presence of very old schists and gneisses would seem, then, 
to show that though the range called the Rockies, on the 
Canadian Pacihe Railway route, is the water-parting, the 
Selkirks are geologically the true continuation of the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, and the backbone of the continent. 

The Russian Gec^aphical Society has received the following 
news from Captain Grombehevski, who was sent out to explore 
the Khanate of Kunjnt in the highlands between India and 
Afghanistan, and for a lime was supposed to have been lost. 
After having left Mai^helan in Russian Turkistan, M. Gromb¬ 
ehevski crossed the hirtlands of Alai, and, viA the Pamir lakes. 
Great Kara-kul, and Rang-kul, he reached the sources of the 
Amu-daria (the Murgha^. Thence he proceeded to the 
Ak-baital River, and on August iC he crossed the high ridge 
on the frontier of Afghanistan. On the southern slope of this 
ridge the Expedition was overtaken by a violent snow-storm, 
during which M. Grombchevski’s Cossacks succeeded in getting 
hold of two inhabitants of Turm, from whom they learnetl that 
the Expedition was surrounded by Afghan troops, who had been 
sent out to take them prisoners. In consequence, M. Gromb¬ 
ehevski, notwithstanding the snow-storm which was still raging, 
crossed the mountains again and returned to the Pamir, whence he 
immediately went across the Hindu-kush through a mountain 
pass which leads to Kuniut. The journey was so difficult that 
the Expedition lost one-half of its horses and part of its luggage. 
Circumstances did not permit M. Grombehevski to st^ at Kunjut. 
Me re-crossed the Hinda<kush, and entered East Turkistan at 
the sources of the Raskem-daria, one of the affluents of the 
Yarkand River. He followed its course, hoping to reach 
Karakorum, but was soon compelled to abandon his scheme, and 
only explored the nephrite mines on the banks of the river. 
After having surveyed part of the Raskem and Yarkand Rivers, 
the Expedition returned to Little Kara-kul Lake on the Pamir, 
and reached Kashgar on November 13. Three weeks later they 
were at Osh, bringing in a mass of interesting information and 
numbers of photographic views of the explored region. 

The last volume of the levalia of the Cauca.sus branch of the 
Russian Geographical Society contains a variety of interesting 
short articles and notes. V. Massalsky’s sketches of the regions 
of Kars and Batum are especially valuable to botanists. M. 
Konshin gives a most interesting geological and geographical 
sketch of the Transcaspian region ; and two obituary articles 
(with portraits) devoteti to Abich and Von Koschkul contain 
excellent reviews of their work in the Caucasus. The appendix 
contains a note on the study of the Caucasian languages, and 
various paners relating to Persia, Asia Minor, and Afghanistan. 
The most Important of the latter is a re^>ort on the work done 
bf the Russian Commissioners of the Afghan Boundary Com¬ 
mission, with a map of the region (13 mites to the inch) brought 
up to date in 1888. A short paper on the economic conditions 
of the Russian Transcaspian dominions, and a condensed trans¬ 
lation from a “ Guide to Armenia,” by Bishop Srvandziantz, 
are also worthy of notice. 


ELECTRICAL NOTES. 

HAU.WAclfc Wied., vol. xxxiv. p. 731,1888) is continu¬ 

ing his researches on Ae connection between light and electricity. 
He has found that if the light of an arc lamp falls on clean 
plates of zinc, bran, and aluminium, they are always charged 
positively, the zinc to a potential of over 1 volt, the brats to 
I volt, and the aluminium to 0'5 volt. The plates become 
fatigued by constant illumination. 


SiE William Thomson gave the Friday evening lecture on 
February 8 at the Royal Institution, on " Electrostatic Measure¬ 
ment,” and described voltmeters and their functions ; but the 
moat interesting part of bis discourse was his approving and 
eulogistic reference to Hertz's work, his own measurement of 
“i',” which brings it very close to 3 x io'“ centimetres per 
second, and his long-deferred conversion to Maxwell’s electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light, which he thought had sprung from 
Maxwell's inner consciousness. 


Himstkdt(. 4««. Wxed., vol. xxxv. p. 126), using a condenser, 
has determined the value of v to be 3'0093 x io’“. 


Nahrwold WUd., vol. xxxv. p. 107) has shown that 

platinum rendered incandescent in a closed apace is electrified 
negatively, the air being positive, but the same effect is not to 
be obtained with hydrogen, or any other pure gas. 


Magnetic elements, Parc Saint-Maur, Paris 

January i. iBSy. iSBS. 

Declination ... 15“ 47''4 - 4'7 

Kip .fis" IS'7 . - „ 

H . o 19508 -I- o'ooozS 

V . 0-42275 + 0-0003 

T . 0-46559 -I- 0-00039 


E. G. AcufcSON in New York {Electrical World, January 19) 
has repeated many of Prof. Oliver txxige’s experiments on the 
“ alternative " path in discharging Leyden jars, but has deduced 
from them different conclusions. He nas avoided the errors due 
to charging which vitiated Prof. Lodge’s early experiments. 
This is done by using one jar instead of two, and separating the 
charging system entiiely from the discharging. He shows tlmt 
the effects are due entirely to “ extra currents ” in the alternative 
wire dependent on the geometrical form of the current, and 
modified a little by the electro-magnetic inertia of iron. He has 
photographed the sparks, and olitains clear traces of oscillation 
when self-induction is present. His results have little or no 
bearing on the form of lightning protectors, 

Wksendonck {Ann. Wied. vol. xxxv. p. 450) has made the 
curious observation that if in a long vacuum tube the distance 
between the electrodes be increased, the resistance is not affected. 
This does not agree with Varley’s conclusions (Proc. R..S. vol. 
xix. p. 236, 1871), who showed that after the polarization of the 
electrodes is overcome gases obey Ohm’s law. 

Mebius (JicMatter dtr Phytik, vol. xii. p. 678, 1888) has 
tried to verify the statement that an electric current diminishes 
the coefficient of elasticity of metals, and he has come to the 
conclusion that it has no action on elasticity. 


ON THE INTENSITY OF EARTHQUAKES. 
WITH APPROXIMATE CALCULATIONS OF 
THE ENERGY INVOLVED.^ 


A S an exact science, seismology is in its infancy. Although 
great progress has been made during the past ten years, 
and especially in tbe development of instruments and methods 
for a more precise study of seismic phenomena, the results thus 
far have served rather to reveal the complicated nature of the 
problems involved ; and while enconra^ng the seismologist to 
renewed effort, they warn him that his efforts are not to be 
light. The recent advances of the science have been, and 
properly, toward the study of the phenomena at hand, the 
nature and extent of the motion of the earth particle together 
with the rate at which the disturbance is propagated, in the 
expectation and hope that in time the location and character of 
the original cause may be revealed through these. 

In the early growth of an exact science one of the obstacles 
met with is the absence of an exacj nomenclature, and seis¬ 
mology furnishes no exception to« this rule. Whenever it 
becomes desirable or necessary to incorporate the meaning of a 
word in a mathematical expression, it is imperative that the 
necessary restrictions be plac^ upon its use. It has long been 
cuvtomaiy to speak of the intennly of an earthquake without 
any special effort to give the word an exact meaning. Generally 
it IS applied to the destructiveness of the disturmnce on the 
earth’s surface, and sometimes to the magnitude of the subter- 


• By Prof. T. C. MtndwihsB, Rmident of the Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
lute, Term Huita, Indiana. (From tbe Proceediags of the AaerieSn 
Associatson for the Advanoement of Science, itU.) 
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rtineui canse of the same. Bnt modern seismology proposes to 
measure the intensity of an earthquake and to express its value 
numerically. It is worth while, therefore, to inquire in what 
sense the term may be used with precision, and what may be 
accepted as its mathematical equivalent. Evidently it may 
mean, and in fact it has been made by different writers to mean, 
the measure of the surface destruction ; the energy per unit area 
of wave-front of a single earthquake wave; the rate at which 
energy is transmitted across unit area of a plane parallel to the 
wave-front; and the total energy expended in the production of 
the original disturbance. The use of well-constructed seismo¬ 
graphs has furnished us, within a few years, a good deal of fairly 
trustworthy information relating to certain elements of earthquake 
motion, notably the amplitude and period of vibration and the 
velocity of transmission, by means of which, and aided by a few 
not very violent assumptions, some of the above quantities may 
be calculated. They are not identical, numerically or other¬ 
wise, and it is manifestly improper to apply the word tnlttisily 
to all of them. 

An earthquake wave is generally assumed to be the result of 
an harmonic vibration. While this supposition is not strictly 
correct, it is probably not so far erroneous as to materially 
vitiate the results wbich follow. 

If then - 

a = maximum displacement, 
t = periodic time, 

V, = maximum velocity of particle, / 

V = velocity of wave transmission, 

1/ = density of material through which transmission occurs, 
the following are easily obtained :— 

(l) Maximum velocity, r'l = 


(2I Maximum acceleration, ^ 

13) Energy of unit volume with velocity, r-, - 


(4) Energy of wave per unit area of wave-front - ** 

(5) Energy per second across unit area of plane parallel to 
wave-front (rate of transmis.sion) = 


It is well known that Mallett and otheis of the earlier seismo¬ 
logists attempted to find a mathematical expression which should 
represent the so-called “intensity” of the shock, by means of 
the velocity of projection of loose bodies as determined by their 
range, and also through the dimensions of bodies which would 
lie overturned by the shock. The maximum velocity of the 
earth might be ascertained by the first method with fair 
accuracy ; the second method is nearly, if not quite, worthless 
in practice, and both are decidedly inferior in design and opera¬ 
tion to the modern seismograph, which gives the priqcipal 
elements of the motion directly. 

In a paper by Profit. Milne and Gray, Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine, November l88l, the following occurs :—“The intensity 
of a shock is evidently best estimated from the maximum 
velocity of translation produced in a body during an earth¬ 
quake. This is evidently the element according to which the 
destructive power is to be measured, it being proportional to 
the maximum kinetic energy of the bodies on the earth’s surface 
relative to that surface during the shock.” Now this state¬ 
ment is inconsistent with that which immediately follows, and 
with their mathematical expression, which is I*^,. equivalent 

to the second expression given above. This inconsistency was 
doubtless quickly and first detected by the authors, and in a 
copy of the paper received from them I find interlinear correc¬ 
tions in the paragraph quoted above in virtue of wbich the 
words “rate of chaja^ of” are substituted for the word 
“maximum” where it first occurs, and “acceleration” for 
the words “kinetic ener^,” thus bringing it into agreement 
with- the remainder of the discuuiou, and at the same time 
unquestionably better representing the opinion of the authors, 
who in all subsequent publications have used the maximum 
acceleration to represent the intensity as shown in the over¬ 
turning, shattering, and projecting ^wer of thewjiock. 

The aame expresaion, ^, is used as a measure of intensity 


by Prof, Holden in his paper on “Earthquake Intensities in 
San Francisco" (Anurican Jout nal of Science, vol. xxv. p. 427) 
where he defines it as " intensity of shock defined mechanically 
= destructive effect = the maxnmim acceleration due to the 
impulse.” He asserts that “ the researches of the Japanese 
seismologists have abundantly shown that the destruction of 
buildings, &c., is pioporlional to the acceleration produced by 
the earthqu.ake shock itself, in a mass connected with the earth’s 
surface.’’ This statement is hardly justifiable, at least up to the 
present time. In the Report of the British Association for 
1885, the Committee appointed by the Association for the pur¬ 
pose of investigating the earthquake phenomena of Japan, con¬ 
sisting of Messrs, bthendge, Gray, and Milne, describe among 
other seismic experiments one which consisted in determining 
the quantity to be calculated from an earthquake diagram 
which would give a measure of the overturning or shattering 
(sower of a disturbance. The result of this invesUgalinn seemed 
to show that the acceleration, which by calculation from the 
dimensions of the columns was necessary for overturning, was 
something between the mean acceleration, represented by and 

the maximum acceleration, 

The actual destruction caused by an earthquake wave is 
undoubtedly a function of many variables, but it seems 
tolerably certain that maximum accelerBlion is the leading 
factor, and at the present time no better measure can be found. 
It ap|>cars to me, however, that it is unwise to a|)ply the term 
“intensity” or "intensity of shock” to this quantity, which 
might be called the “ destractiveness ” of the wave, or perhaps 
Its “ destructivity,” as indicating a little more clearly the power 

Dutton and Hayden, in their “Abstiact of the Results of 
tlic Investigation of the Charleston Earth([uake,’’ presented to 
the National Academy of Sciences on April 19, 1887, define 
intensity as the "amount of cneigy per unit area of wave¬ 
front,” but, in the subsequent discussion, use it almost con- 
iinuallj' as a measure of surface destruction. Upon the first 
definition they have based a very interesting and novel method 
for determining the depth of the focus ; but in the application of 
the method to the Charleston earthquake they have used the 
word in Its other and very different sense. A reference to the 
formulic given above will show that one of these quantities is 
inversely as the square of the distance from the origin, as 
assumed by them in the development of their method, while the 
other, used in its application, is not so proportional, and this 
must be admitted to be fatal to their deductions. 

In the discussion of a somewhat analogous case, Lord 
Rayleigh sajis (“Theory of Sound,” vol. ii. p. 16), “The 
rate at which energy is transmitted across unit of area 
of a plane parallel to the front of a progressive wave may 
be regarded as the machanical measure of the intensity of 
the radiation.” The algebraic expression for this quality, 
os shown above, is, of course, similar to that of the quan¬ 
tity last considered, differing from it only in the power of 
in the denominator. Both are very important expres^ons ; 
neither is very closely related -to “surface destruction,” aid the 
latter is unquestionably a suitable measure, of the “ intensity of 
an earthquake ” in the most important sense. 

It thus appears that at least four measures for earthquake in¬ 
tensities are and have lieen in use, which ore express^ mathe- 
malically in terms of ainplitnde, period, velocity of transmission, 
and density of medium in formuUe (1) (a) (4) ($) above;. To 
show more forcibly the necessity of placing some restrictions 
ufion the use of the word, I hwe compared the “ intensities ” of 
two earthquakes, using each of the four expressions. The dis¬ 
turbances compared are those of May 6 and May 11, 1884^ at 
Tokio, Japan, the observations being made by Prof. Milne 
(Trans. Sels. Soc. Japan, vol. x. p. 27). The same instrument, 
located in the same place, was used in both, and the interval 
of lime between the two is so small as to forbid any important 
change in the conditions. That of May 6 is called “ A,” and 
that of May ll, “ B.” The results are as follows :— 

B ... (I) (2) (4) (S) 

A ... II 17 0-9 1-3 

from v^ich it is evident that much de{>ends on the mcasuie of 
intensity adopted. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, the more recent 
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work of seismologists has been in the study of individual dis- | 
turbances for the purpose of determining: the principal elements ' 
of motion, amplitude, period, direction, and speed of transmis- . 
sion. In this study much has been learned. From the nature 1 
of the case we ore ^most absolutely restricted to an investi^tion 
of surface phenomena, and we are soon forced to admit that 
what goes on at the surface cannot acenrately represent what is 
going on below. Among other reasons for this conclusion we I 
have, notably, the greatly varying results obtained from the | 
same disturbahee at points comparatively very near to each | 
other. The amplitude at one point may be two or three times j 
that at another a few hundred fMt away, and not only this, but : 
the periodic times do not agree, and when the maximum , 
acceleration is applied to the disturbance, its so-called intensity I 
or destructiveness will vary greatly within a small area. As a j 
matter of fact, it has long been known that such variations in 
destructive power do occur in nearly all earthquakes. Not only I 
do the above elements vary, but the speed of transmission, when 
once the surface is reached, is undoubtedly not constant, although 
we liave no reason to believe tliat it is not approximately so in 
the rocks through which it is, in the main, transmitted. Most 
of these irregularities are doubtless due to the non-elastic cha¬ 
racter of the materials lying near the surface and to their lack of 
homogeneity. In spite of their appearance in the phenomena of 
the surface, it is difhcult, if not impossible, to believe that they 
exist in the rocks below. It is more reasonable to assume that 
during an earthquake the waves of transmission are, in the main, 
and until the surface is reached, somewhat regular in their form 
and approximately constant in certain of their elements. It 
may also be assumed that in amplitude and periodic time the 
subterranean wave, although doubtless much less than the surface- 
wave, cannot differ from it enormously, so that elements of motion 
obtained by seismometric observations upon the surface may be 
applied within certain limits to the investigation of the energy 
involved, the results being considered as rough approximations. 

On these assumptions the following calculations have been ! 
made t— 1 

Let A be the area of a portion of a wave-front, and / a length 
measured at right angles to A. Then formula (5) above, which 
shows the energy per second across unit area, multiplied by 
~ will evidently express the energy reqoiied to generate the 
waves existing at any moment in the volume /A. That is 
air>flW A/ 


That is to say, the work consumed in generating waves of har¬ 
monic type is the same as,would be required to give the maximum 
velocitj to the whole mau through which the waves extend.* 
Sir WilHam Thomson, who was probably the first to apply this 
principle, in his calculation of the mechanical value of a cubic 
mile of sunlight, concludes that in the case of a complex radia¬ 
tion this value is more likely to reach twice that of the above 
expression. 

On the assumptiem that the maximum velocity of the particle 
it known, w« may now apply this formula to the calculation of 
the energy involv^ in an earthquake. For this purpose 1 have 
selecteck first, the Japanese eai^quake of Janaary 15, 1887, 
which 'Curbed over ,30,000 square miles of territoiy, and the 
elements of which ware well recorded on the Tokto seismo¬ 
graphs. Assuming a haws «f 150 pounds per cubic foot, and taking 
a cubic mite as the volume to be considered, I find that to put 
it in vibration required the expenditure of 3,500,000,000 foot¬ 
pounds of energy, and this might be called the “mechanical 
valne'of a cubic mile of eotthqnue." Assuming that an area of 
too tmles square, with a measd^th of one mile, was thus in 
vibration at any one instant of time, which is not improbable 
considering the known rate of transmission and the long duration 
of the earthquake, the amount of energy thus represented would 
be 35 X to'* foot-pounds. This energy might be generated by 
the fall, under jthe action of gravhy, of a cube of rock looo feat 

« Lord RaylfliiL "Tlwary of Sound," vol. IL p. 17 Sir WilUsm Tbamum 
0 "I'he romiblcDensiiy of the Lumiooiu Mediuoi.’ 


on each edge, the mass of which would be 75,406,000 tons, 
through a vertical distance of about 166 feet. 

It would be interesting to apply this method to the Charleston 
earthouakeof Aiigustjt, 1886. Unfiirtunatelynoseitmographic 
records were made, and the elements of motion are largely 
matters of conjecture. Meurs. Dutton and Hayden, in the 
report already referred to, express the opinion tMt in some 
localities the displacement must have been as much as 10 inches 
or i foot. This seems to me improbable, but it may be safe to 
say that over a considerable area it was as much as 1 inch. 
Nothing is known with certainty as to the period of the oscilla¬ 
tions, but as it generally increases with the magiiltnde of the 
disturbance, it would probably not be grossly incorrect to- call it 
two seconds. Assuming these magnitudes, I find the energy of 
a cubic mile of the Charleston earthquake, taken near enough 
to the cpiccntnim to be disturbed as above, to be equal to 
24,000,000,000 foot-pounds. . The speed of transmission of this 


this would require 130,000,000 horse-power. Assuming as 
before that an area about the epicentrutn 100 miles square was 
thus disturbed, the energy involved would bs 34 x lo** foot¬ 
pounds, and the rate of its expenditure would be that of 
1,300,000,000,000 horse-power. 

All of these numbers can only lie regarded as gross approxi- 
nvitions. They probably indicate the order of magnitudes in¬ 
volved, and may be useful until more trustworthy data are 


r//E ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
'I'HE annual general meeting of the Koyal llurlicultural 
Society was held on Tuesday, February I3, at the offices, 

117 Victoria Street, S.W. The Society is to be liearlily con¬ 
gratulated on the great improvement which has taken place 
in its affairs since it rmitted the Cardens at South Kensington 
this time last year. From the Report of the Council, and the 
speech of Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., M.P., President, in 
moving its adoption, we glean the following particulars. During 
the past year 657 Fellows have joined the Society, 81 have 
resigned, and 48 died, the total numlier of Fellows on the books 
being now 1636, The total income from all sources, inde¬ 
pendent of the “ Donation ” account (.if >135 52.}, was ;f36l7 
82. (id. ; the total expenditure, £3^12 142. 42/., showing a surplus 
of jf204 142. id. On Tanuary I, 1888, there was a debit 
balance of £1152, which has been cleared off by the transfer of 
ofjf7SS 72. 6d. from the “ Donation ” account, and jf396 132. 6</. 
from current revenue. The total expenditure on the maintenance of 
the Society’s Gardens at Cbixwick wasi(l5oi 62. Sd., the receipts 
from the sale of produce, £737 72, 6d., brought up by minor 
Items io£8lo 42. 3d., making the net cost of the Gardens to the 
Society ,^691 22. 5(4 The Income for 1889 is estimated at 
.43000, and the eapanditure ■1^2950. The President referrod 
to the great value to the Society of the services of Mr. Dyer, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Garden^ Kew, and Mr. H. 
Veitch, who were retiring from the Council owing to the pressure 
of other engagements, and of Mr. WiUon, F.R.S., and Dr. 
Hogfc who were retiring after having serv^ the Society, ftell 
and uuthfully daring very many years. He also paid a well- 
deserved tribute to tne energy, ability, judgment, and devotion 
to their duties, of the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. W. Wilks, 
and the Treasurer, Mr. D. Morris, Assistant-Director of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. During the piist year numerous very in¬ 
teresting exhibitions have been held in connection with the fort¬ 
nightly meetings of the Society in the Drill Hall of the London 
Scottish Volunteers, James’s Street, Buckingham Gate. A mu¬ 
nificent show was h^ on May 17 and 48, in the Gardena of the 
loner Ten^k, by the Mimission of the Treasurer and Benchers, 
in which, for tftn first tune in the history of such dispinys, atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the excellent horticultural work being done 
by the market growets of the London district. A conterenoc 
on apples and pears, held at Chiswick from Octobetr 16 to 
ao, attracted great attentioa, and the papers read and the 
discussions raisiul as to the citcamstances and conditioos 
requisite for the snccessfhl culiivstioa of these fruiu in the 
British Isles were of value, 'The Society propoee 

to hold this year, in sdiffipifilto' a great show in. the tntnple 
Gardens on May 30 atta ji, and its usual bi-monthly exhlbi- 
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tlons, a narraail rose conference and show on July a and 3, 
a great vegetable conference on September 24, 25, and 26, and 
a chrysanthemum' centenary conference on November 5 and 6, 
—all at Chiswick. There will be at the bi-monthly meetings a 
short lecture and discussion on the plants exhiUtcd, such .is 
was In former years very popular under the guidance of Dr. 
Lindley. The Society will revive the publication of its 
periodical Journal and Proceedings, and carry on at Chiswick 
extensive trials of various classes of flowering plants, ferns, 
vegetables, and artificial manures. 

Altogether it is gratifying to find that, the unfortunate and 
costly connection of the Society with South Kensington having 
been severed, there is a great revival of vigour and vitality and 
of interest in a Society which has been in existence for nearly a 
century, is the parent of a vast progeny of kindred institutions 
throughout the Empire, and has rendered to horticulture 
services the value of which it is Impossible to over-estimate. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, January 31.—“On Jso/tts lacustns, Lir.n." 
By J. Bretland Farmer, B.A., F.L.S. Communicated by Prof. 
S. H. Vines, F.R.S. 

Many points connected with the development of Isoctes still 
remain to be cleared up, and this is especially true of the ger¬ 
mination of the macrospore. This structure consists of a mass 
of protoplasm, whicli, in perfectly mature spores, is inclosed in 
a thick envelope, and this envelope is differentiated into six 
layers, of which the outermost belongs to the episporium, the 
three within this to the exosporium, and the two innermost to 
the endosporium. The protoplasm contains very large quan¬ 
tities both of oil and starch, and is provided with a large nucleus, 
in which are embedded curtain bodies which appear yellowish- 
brown in preparations stained with haimatoxylin, out as to who-c 
nature it is not at present possible to speak definitely. During 
germination, tuematoxylin fails to_ reveal the pre-ence of a 
nucleus, and the cytoplasm at this period stains so lapidly 
and deeply that it is possible that the nuclear substance 
may be diffused through it. It is when the protoplasm 
stains thus deeply that the first indication of cell-formation 
is visible. Its mass is seen to Ire traversed by “ cracks," which 
divide it into a few large isolated portions, and it is in the 
direction of these cracks that the cell-walls first appear. 
The splitting of the protoplasm is doubtless called forth by the 
methods necessarily used in embedding the spores, hut the 
conclusion that may be drawn from its presence probably is, 
that the substance destined eventually to form the cell-wall, is 
present before the appearance of this structure, and is arranged 
in a plate-like manner, in such a way as to determine the 
direction of the cracks referred to. The cells thus formed 
probably owe their existence to a process similar to that 
obtaining in the endosperm of many plants, except that, at least 
so far, I have been unable to detect free nuclei in the first 
stages. Very soon after cell-formation has begun, these bodies 
are again very easily seen, especially in the upper part of the 
young prtfthallium. Division proceeds with great rapidity 
in this portion, and the rudiments of the archegonia are 
laid down. Their origin is similar to that in the MarattiacCa;; 
superficial cells divide at first once, periclinally, and of the two 
cells thus formed, the upper gives rise to the neck by further 
division into four i lories, each story being divided crosswise in 
the usual way j the lower cell forms the central series consisting 
of oosphere. One neck, and one ventral-canal cell. 

Dlvuion in the lower part of the protballium takes place with 
extreme slowness, and here at least the appearance of free 
nuclei precedes that of the cell-walls. The cells which aru-e in 
this region are readily distintpiishable, on account of tbeir large 
site, front those which owe their origin toMhe primitive cells in 
the upper portion of the prothallium, but although further cell- 
division takes place throughout the spore, I am not in a position 
at present to slate exactly how it occurs, or in what relation it 
stands with regard to the nucleus in these later Mages. 

Minetsaagxal-Sociaty, Januaw 22.—Mr. 8. H. Scott, 
F.R.S., President, in the eSalr.—The followine piqiers were 
read i—On connCllite from a nuv'I^MUy, byC. i4..Prior.—On 
pseudomorphs of hsematite aftet by 8. H. Solly.—’ 

On ciystaU of percylite, carocuBtak idla-an oxychloride of lead 


(daviesite), from Sierra Gorda, Bolivia, by L. Fletcher.—On 
the distribution and o^in of the hydro-carbons of Ross and 
Cromarty, by Hugh Miller. 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, January 21.—Prof. Sit Douglas Maclagan, 
Vice-President, in the chair.—Mr. J. Arthur Thomson discussed 
the history and theory of heredity.—Prof Haycraft communi¬ 
cated a note, written by himself in coniunction with Dr. E. W. 
earlier, on the conversion, by means of friction, of ciliated iiilo 
stratified squamous epithelium. Specimens in illustration were 
shown under the microscope.—Prof. Tail read a paper on the 
virial equation, os applied to the kinetic theory of gases, especuilly 
as regards the form of isolhermats in the neighlmurhood of the 
critical point. The curves obtained from the new formula, with 
suitable values of the constants, repre.sent with accuracy the 
isothermals of carbonic acid gas as obtained expenmentally by 
Andrews. But the chief point of interest In the paper is con¬ 
nected with the question, What portion of the whole kinetic 
energy of a substance is, in each of its molecular states (i.r. as 
gas, vapour, liquid, and sol.d), to be regarded as projmrtional to 
the absolute temperature? Prof. Tail gave reasons for believing 
that it IS incorrect to assume, with Von der Wools and Cloosius, 
that the whoU kinetic ene^y determines the absolute tem¬ 
perature. The part which is directly due to inter-molecular 
forces is at least mainly incommunicable to other botUcs, and 
can thus have little to do with the temperature.—A note, by Mr. 
K. T. Omond, on a remarkable fog-bow seen from Ben Nevis 
on December 4, 1888, was communicated.—Mr, George Brook 
described a new type of dimorphi.sm fouml in certain Auli- 
patharia —Piof. Crum Brown communicated a paper, by Dr 
A. B. Griffiths, on a primitive kidney, or the beginning of a 
renal system. 

SVDNEV. 

Royal Society of New South Wales, October 3, 
1888.--.Sir Alfred Roberts, President, in the chair.—The 
following papers were readConsiderations of photograi^ic 
expressions and arrangements, by Baron Ferd. von Mueller, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S.—Census of the fauna of tbe older Tertiary 
of Australia, by Prof. Ralph Tate.—Notes on thestoim of 
September 21, 1888, by H. C. Russell, F.R.S. Mr. Russell 
pomted out that, although such t^clonic'^urbances leldom 
visited the coast of New Sooth Wales, experience had proved 
that they were not unknown, -andanotber such storm of greater 
dimensions would probably cause eoosiderable havoc in the city 
of Sydney if tbe unstable class of buildings so much in vogue 
were adhered to.—Some New South Wales tan substance*. 
Part s, by J. H. Maiden. 

November 7.—Mr. H. C. Rusacll, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair.—The following papers 'srere read:—Resulis 
of observations of Comets I. smd II. 'f888, at Windsor, 
N.S.W., by John Tebbult.— Dstert ■ sandstone, by the 
Rev. J. E. Tenison Woods.—On a aew self-recording tlier- 
mcmeter; and notes on the thunderstorm of October 26, 
1888, by H. C. Russell, F.R.S. Three meteorites were 
exhibited; the first, weighing 3Si pounds, found near Hay, 
was shown by the Chairman; the second, weighing-137 
rounds, found at Thunda, in QueentlaDd, had been received by 
Prof. Liversidge that afternoon. A preliminary note upon the 
qualitative analysis of a portion of this meteorite was read 
before the Society in i8m, wtdeh showed that it con-ists 
essentially of iron and nickel with a little cobalt,'-sulphur, and 
phosphorus. The third was exhibited by Mr. C. S. Wilkinson ' 
tt weighed 12^ pounds, and was composed chiefly of iron, of an 
irregular psar-snape, and was discoveied firmly embed^ in 
slate rock on the high«t peak of a motintaliv near the junction 
of the Burrowa and Lachlan Rivers. 

December 5.—Sir Alfred Roberts, President, in the chair. 
—The Chairman announoed that the Council had awarded 
the Clarke Memorial Medal for 1889 to R. L. J. Ellery, 
F.R.S., Government Astronomer of Victoria.—The following 
paper was read;—The Latin verb jmbert~-a. linguistic study, 
by Dr. John Fraser.—Prof. Liversidge exhibited and describe 
a large collection of New South Wales minerals. 

Paris. 

Acadpmy of Sciences, February 4.—M. Des Cloiieaux, 
President, in the chair.—On the loss of nitrogen during the 
decay of organic substances, by-M. Th. Schloesing. Tlie fact 
that, during' decompusidon, nitrified organic matter liberates 
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free nitrogen, wm demonttreted for the fint time by M. Reiiet 
in 1856, and confirmed by the lubsequent experiment! of Memt. 
Lawei and Gilbert, and other*. Here, M. Sdikieaing de»cribe» 
the procei* by which he has endeavoured to determine the 
quantity of nitrogen diiaipated during decomposition nnder the 
natural conditions of temperatare and the general environment. 
The reinits of these researches will be communicated in a fiitore 
Mper.—The Bnitentorg Botanic Garden and Laboratory, by 
Dr. Treub. From this Interesting description of the Buitcnzorg 
institution near Batavia, Java, it appears that it comprises three 
distinct branches: (i) the Botanic Garden, properly no called, 
where are cultivated from 8000 to 9000 tropical and sub-tropical 
plant* I (3) the Tjibodas Garden, situated at an altitude of 1500 
metres in one of the hilliest districts of the Preang residency ; 
(a) the ExperimenUl Garden, in the Tjikeumeuh quarter of 
Suitensorg, where are grown all the economic plants of the 
tiopical sone. . The first compnses a museum, an herbarium, a 
large library, a phytocbemical laboratory, n photographic atelier, 
and a laboraton for botanic research. This last was established 
four years ago ior the purpose of enabling botanists from Europe 
to study tropical vegetation on the spot, and is thus somewhat j 
analogous to the Zoological .Station at Naples. Buitcnzorg is ^ 
supported by an annual grant of from the Dutch East ‘ 

Indian Government.—Observations of Barnard’s Comet, 1888 r, 
made with the west equatorial of the Paris Observatory, by M. 

D. Eginitis. These observations, covering the period from 
December 7 to January 8, give the positions of the comparison 
stars, and the apparent positions of the comet.—Observations 
of the new planet discovered on January a8, at the Observatory 
of Nice, by M. Charlois. The observations were taken on 
January 38 and 39, when the planet was of the thir¬ 
teenth magnitude.—On the personal equation in astrono¬ 
mical calculations, by M. J. T. Landerer. The object 
of this communication is to show that within somewhat 
wide limits the personal equation depends on an eflect of 
diplopy which may be easily measured.—Euler’s problem 
on the equation di* =*</*’ -f- dy^, by M. G. Kanigs. In 
this note the problem in question is extended to the case of 
any surface.—On homomphy in mechanics, by M. Appell. 
It is shown that the method of transforming figures by central 
projection, which plays such an important part in geometry, 
may also be employed in mechanics. These remarks may be 
extended to the movement of a point in space, and even to the 
movement of several points, ^ the condition in the latter case of 
making a general homogra{mi|U«iufonnation, which shall simul¬ 
taneously contain the co-orastiates of all the points.—On the 
compressibility of mercury hod the elasticity of glass, by M. 

E. H. Amagat. In hi* communication of October IJ, 1888, 
the author gave the resolti of bis studies on the elasticity of the 
crystal in the cylindrical piezometers of this substance charged 
with mercu^. By thnnltaneoui inward and outward pressure 
of these cylinden, ht obtains the coefficient of apparent com¬ 
pressibility, and ultimately that of the absolute compressibility 
of the liquid metal. The whole series of experiments are now 
repeated, and the results here tabulated, showing for mer¬ 
cury a mean general coefficient of o'ooooo39l8 under pres¬ 
sures not exceding 50 atmospheres. Although slightly Iwher, 
this may be r^;arded as in accordance with the coef&ient 
0'0000036, obtained by Prof. Tait, who worked up to a 
pressure of 450 atmospheres, and who considered hi* result as 
somewhat too low, even according to the method adopted by 
Mm ('f.yojwup of the Challenger^ Part 4).—On the heat of 
fotingaMiH tMbUkromate of aniline, by MM. Ch. Girard and 
B. L'no^^ In » pievioua note {Cam/tes rendut, June 13, 1887) 
the imtfaom dioirag that the bichromate of aniline might M 
easlM prepared hn^uslng the bichromate of potassa to reaa 
on the bydrodiklndiB of amline tinder condition* there specified. 
In order to com{d^ these researches they here study the thermic 
conditioa* of the frijrmation of this salt.—Alcoholic eombinalions 
of the glycolalcoholote of soda, by M, de Forciand. The 
author finds that the monatomic alcohols combine with the 
glycolalcoholate of soda, forming with it crystallized compounds 
analogous to the alcoholic glycerinates of soda. He has prepared 
and analyzed the following products :— 


CzH.NsO* C,H,Oj, 

C,H,NaO.. CzHjO, 

C«H,Na04, C,H,0,. 

—On the quantitative analysis of organic nitrogen by the 
Kjeldabl method, by MM. E. Aubin and Alla. In reply to M. 


L’Hfite’s objections to this method, experiments am here de- 
tcribed showing that it is both trustworthy and aecniate, yielding 
resniu fully equal, if not superior, to those of MM. Will and 
Warrentrapp. During the process the organic matter is com¬ 
pletely transformed, and in the end all tne nitrogen appears 
under an ammoniacal form ; the snlphurie liquids Mtaioed are 
always limpid and colourless, nor is there any loss of ammonia 
during the operations.—On the cockroaches of the Carboniferous 
age, by M. Charles Brongniart. Mr, S. H. Scudder, author of the 
b«t monograph on these Palteozoic forma, divides them ipto the 
two families of Blattinarix and Mvlacridm, the former common 
to both hemispheres, the latter, as he supposed, confined to the 
United States coal-fields. But it is here shown that this is a 
mistake, and that the Mylacridx are as common as the Blattinarise 
in the Commentry formations, France.—M. de Malarce con¬ 
tributes a paper on the extension of the metrical sjrstem, on the 
development of uniform monetary systems and of the credit 
system (cheques, bills, &c.), throughout the civilized world. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED OPTICAL MANUAL. 
The Illustrated Optical Manual. By Sir T. Longmore, 

C.B., F.RC.S. Fourth Edition. Pp. 239. (London : 

Longmans, Green, and Co., 1888.) 

N the present edition this manual, which was origin¬ 
ally intended for army medical officers, has been 
considerably enlarged, with a view to its suitability as a 
text-book for civil as well as for military surgeons. Civil 
surgeons, however, are abundantly supplied with excel¬ 
lent works on ophthalmology ; and for this reason (to say 
nothing of the fragmentary nature of Sir T. Longmore’s 
Manual) we scarcely think that it will ever enjoy any 
large vogue amongst that class. The author treats of the 
detection and correction of refractive errors, and of 
optical defects generally : surely it would have been 
better to produce at once a complete manual of ophthal¬ 
mology than to treat the subject in this piecemeal fashion. 
For how can any military surgeon be certain of his 
diagnosis in a case unless he has a thorough knowledge, 
not only of errors of refraction, but of eye diseases as 
well? 

The opening chapter, on optical principles, is very 
good ; the description of refraction, &c., being well and 
clearly done. Speaking of the composition of spectacle 
lenses, the author points out that the only real advantage 
possessed by quartz lenses (“pebbles”) over ordinary 
crown glass ones is that they are harder, and, therefore, 
are not so easily scratched. By experiment, he has ascer¬ 
tained, contrary to the common supposition, that there is 
no difference ih weight between pebbles and crown glass 
lenses of corresponding powers. The tourmaline forceps, 
for determining whether a pebble lens is, or (as is often 
the case) is not, cut exactly perpendicular to the axis of 
the crystal, is figured and explained. 

We notice some peculiar statements in the chapters on 
myopia, hypermetropia, and astigmatism. For example, 
it is stated that the myopic eye “ usually presents some 
peculiar characters indicative of its condition. It is pro¬ 
minent, or even appears to protrude ; the pupil is usually 
contracted.” At times, no doubt, cases of high myopia 
are seen in which the eyes do appear to be unduly 
prominent; but it is a sign of no value, and one which is 
more often absent than present. The pupil, if it shows 
any change at all, tends, in myopes, not to contraction, 
but to dilatation. In estimating refraction by the direct 
method, the examiner is recommended to place himself 
18 inches or more from the patient’s eye. This is an 
extraordinary statement, our impression heretofore being 
that it was impossible to be too close to rtte'patienfs eye. 
In examining the fundus oculi by (he direct method 
of ophthalmoscopic examination, the fadniiner, it is 
stated, will have little or no tendency to bring bis ac¬ 
commodation into play. This, again, is quite contrary 
to the experience of most persons ; in fact, one of the 
greatest troubles experienced by tyros is that they almost 
invariably call their accommodation into play when it 
should be quiescetit, and many .adepts are ubable, even 
after years of practice, comple^y to relax their ciliary 
VoL. XXXIX.—No. 1008. 


muscles. The refraction, as tested by the direct method, 
is enjoined to be taken at the optic disk. Although this 
is the usual plan, a caution might well have been given 
that the refraction at the blind spot (optic disk) and at the 
yellow spot (the point of the most accurate vision) may 
differ appreciably. Again, in practising retinoscopy, it is 
recommended that the patient’s eye be turned inwards. 
By this means, doubtless, a more easily seen reflex is 
obtainable with a small pupil, but this great drawback 
attaches to the method, that the refraction of some part 
of the fundus, other than the yellow spot, is estimated. 

Sir Thomas Longmore gives currency to the views of 
his colleague. Dr. Macdonald, on the subject of normal 
astigmatism. Briefly, they are as follows. Every eye 
has a greater curvature in its vertical than in its horizon¬ 
tal meridian, but the difference in curvature is so slight 
that it does not interfere with visual acuteness. The 
meridian of greater curvature is not exactly vertical, but 
intersects the vertical meridian at an angle of about 15°. 
When a vertical line is held within the near point of an 
eye it is blurred ; but when the left eye alone is used, the 
left side of the lino is less blurred than the right side ; when 
the right eye alone is used, the right side of the line is seen 
more distinctly than its left side. The effect of this is 
that a line held within the near point is seen more 
distinctly when both eyes are used than when either eye by 
itself is used. Hence, in this view, normal astigmatism 
becomes an important aid to the perfection of binocular 
vision of near objects. 

The regulations as to the visual examination of recruits 
are given in detail. The vision of regular army recruits 
is ascertained by their ability to count test-dots, ope-fifth 
of an inch in diameter, held 10 feet from the eye: this 
is equivalent to a bull’s eye target, 3 feet in diameter, 
at 600 yards. Sir Thomas rt^narks that the standard is 
very low, since an eye with adrinal vision should be able 
to count the dots, not at to feet, but at 43 feet. At present, 
therefore, recruits may be accepted who possess less than 
one-fourth normal vision. 

There is no regulation in the Eo^ish army allowing 
ametropic soldiers to wear correcting glasses. Sir Thomas 
Longmore states that the only disadvantage accompany 
ing such permission would be the difficulty of replacing 
broken lenses when their wearers were on foreign service. 
The German soldiers, in 1870-71, wore spectacles ; and, 
since then, their use has been sanctioned in the French 
army. Perhaps when the British mind is emancipated 
from the thraldom of the red coat, it may give its soldiers 
fairer play with respect to the use of speotaclea.. Some 
day a regimental optician may accotnptt% soidiets on 
foreign service. 

Malingering, or feigned blindness, i« Stated to bdrare 
in our army, although sufficiently common in the armies 
of those countries where conscription is in force. If we 
are to take the two illustrative cases as samples, the British 
Tommy Atkins does not appear to be so good at deception, 
as he is at fighting. One of the cases is reminiscent of a 
half-forgotten anecdote. A soldier complained that bis 
sight was very defective. The surgeons were unable to 
prove that be was shamming. One day he was suddenly 
ordered'by a sergeant to pick up a pin from the floor, 
where it had been placed at some distance from him ; 
atfd, taken unawares, he did so. As the text somewhat 
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naively says, “ He .was sent back to the depot, and made 
no further complaint of weak sight” The author is not 
complimentary to his confrires when he says that many 
so-called malingerers are in reality found to be suffering 
from eye disease which their surgeons have been unable 
to detect 

The manual is profusely illustrated. Many of the 
illustrations are excellent, but some are of a fearful 
and wonderful nature. The frontispiece, representing 
a section of the anterior hemisphere of the globe of the 
eye, is, in its way, a masterpiece : the knob-like protuber¬ 
ance on the iris, the wormy ciliary processes, and the 
aggressively patent posterior aqueous chamber (which is 
now known to be non-existent as a space) complete a 
picture which belongs rather to the domain of comedy 
than to the province of rtality. 


GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 

General Astronomy. By Prof. C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Boston, U.S.A., and London : Ginn and Co., 1888.) 

P ROF. YOUNG is so well known in this country 
through his researches in solar physics, that he needs 
no introduction to our readers. The title of his latest work 
is very comprehensive, but we may at once say that it is not 
more so than the book itself. Every branch of the subject 
is touched upon more or less, although no particular 
branch receives very extended treatment. It is essentially 
a book for students, “ and is meant to supply that amount 
of information upon the subject which may fairly be 
expected of every liberally educated person.” For an 
intelligent reading of the book, only the most elementary 
knowledge of mathematics is necessary, but, as pointed 
out in the preface, the mbntal discipline and maturity 
which usually attend the later years of College life are 
assumed. The' student is warned at the outset that 
astronomy, notwithstanding its important practical ap¬ 
plications, is in the main subject of intellectual pleasure 
rather than an economic one> 

The general arrangement of subjects is as good as it 
well can be. Definitions and general considerations come 
first, then the various instruments are described, and these 
are followed by the corrections to be applied to instru-, 
mental measurements. Succeeding chapters deal with the 
various phenomena and problems presented by the earth, 
moon, sun, planets, comets, meteors, nebnlse, and stars. 
It is not necessary that we should refer in detail to those 
parts of the book dealing with the “old astronomy.’’ 
Stiil, it may be mentioned that the treatment of Kepler’s 
laws and the theory of lunar perturbations is especially 
good. Wft may also reconunend Art 253 to the notice 
of landscape painters who may be in doubt as to the 
representation of the moon with scientific accuracy. It 
AMd be hard to find a better account of this matter than 
gjVen by Prof Young, and it has the great advantage 

wn in the various departments of astronomical physics 
that most debatable points arise, and any criticism is 
naturally directed there. With regard to sun-spotsi, Secchi’s 
theory, with slight modifications, as previously published 
in Prof. Young’s well-known book on the sun, is r^rded 


as the most probable one. The theory that they are due 
to falls of cooled materials, however, scarcely receives 
justice. The objection raised is that it is not in accord¬ 
ance with the distribution of spots in latiti^, but Mr. 
Lockyer has fully explained (“ Chemistry of the Sun ”) 
how these spot zones may be accounted for by this 
theory. Obviously, if spots were produced by the fall of 
meteorites into the sun from any direction whatsoever, 
and there were no system of regulation, they would be 
formed all over the surface, and without espect to period. 
But just such a regulator as is required is to be found in 
the solar surroundings, and in the system of solar cur¬ 
rents, of the existence of which evidence is constantly 
accumulating. Moreover, by far the greater part of spot- 
producing material is probably “ home-made,” consisting 
of the cool condensed products of the vapours which 
have been driven out from below. In the face of these 
explanations, it is difficult to understand why Prof. Young 
should have dismissed the “ downrush ” hypothesis with 
so few words. 

Some people find it difficult to believe that a light body 
like a comet can partake of motion in an orbit just as 
well as a planet, but these doubters are reminded (p. 407) 
that a feather falls as freely as a stone in a vacuum, and 
that this condition holds for space. 

The theory that the luminosity of comets is due to 
collisions between the meteorites of which they are 
composed appears to find little favour with Prof. Young. 
He remarks (p. 418) that, “ although the absolute velocity 
of the comet is extremely great, the relative velocities tA 
its constituent masses, with reference to each other, must 
be very slight—far too small apparently to account for 
any considerable rise in temperature or evolution of light 
in that way.” It must not bo forgotten, however, that 
the meteorites must have some relative velocities, owing 
to the differential attraction of the sun upon the swarm, 
and that the disturbance thus set up would be increased 
as the distance from the sun diminished. The number 
of collisions would therefore vary exactly as the brightness 
of comets is known to vary, and this argues strongly in 
favour of the collision theory of luminosity. Prof. Young 
attempts to get over the difficulty by suggesting (p. 418) 
that a gas in the mass may become sensibly luminous at 
a much lower temperature than is generally supposed, 
but this, we fear, is scarcely reconcilable with the kinetic 
theory of gases. 

There is an excellent short account of the zodiacal 
light on p. 347, but no reference is made to its connection 
with the aurora, as regards its spectroscopic phenomena 
and its periodicity. This relation furnishes further im¬ 
portant evidence of its meteoritic nature. 

Prof. Young has evidently very little sympathy with 
Mr, LockyeFs new meteoric hypothesis. Only scattered 
references to it are made, and very little criticism is 
vouchsafed.. The little criticism ifhat there is seems to 
be based o» an imperfect acquaintance with the papers 
already published. Thus, the collision theory of variable 
stars is objected to (p. 484) on the ground that it is not 
consistent with the irregularities in the periods, but Pn^. 
Young is evidently under the impression that this theory 
limits itself to the case of a single cometic swarm re¬ 
volving in an orbit round a central swarm, whereas this 
case was put forward as the simplest possible. 
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In the chapter on the classification of stars according 
to their spectra, both Vogel's and Secchi's classifications 
hre given. Now, Prof. Young admits that these are based 
on the " doubtful assumption ” that stars like Sirius and 
Vega artt ^e hottest, and he further remarks that it is 
possible for a red star to be younger than a white one. It 
scarcely seems consistent, therefore, to <»nit the new 
classification suggested by Mr. Lockyer, which is the 
only one that ukes into account the probability of there 
being bodies with increasing as well as with decreasing 
temperatures. The latter classification is certainly a very 
new one, but other parts of the book show that Prof. 
Young must have been acquainted with it. 

One remark of Prof. Young’s is worth quoting. After 
stating that there are two Observatories established solely 
for the study of solar physics (Potsdam and Meudon), 
he remarks with characteristic straightforwardness that 
“ There ought to be one in this country (America).” 

We know of no other book which is so comprehensive 
and at the same time so well adapted for the use of those 
who aim at something more than a mere smattering of 
astronomical knowledge. For the benefit of those whose 
time may be too limited to take up everything in the 
book, those parts which may be most conveniently 
omitted are printed in small type. The language is 
clear, and to simplify matters there are over two hundred 
excellent illustrations. Further, as might be expected 
from the fact that Prof. Young teaches astronomy, the 
book is not diluted with irrelevant matter. A. F. 


AN INDEX-CATALOGUE. 

The Index-Catalogue to the Library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, United States Army. Vol. IX. Medicine 
(Popular)—Nywelt. Pp. 1054. (Washington ; Govern¬ 
ment Printing Press, 1888.) 

H£ progress of this magnum opus seems irresistible. , 
Year by year the volumes reach us with a regularity 
that implies strength, and a completeness that indicates 
a more than mechanical accuracy of work. It still 
remains, so far as we know, unique among printed cata¬ 
logues in classifying under subject-headings, such as 
Mercury, Milk, Neuralgia, &c., not only the books, but 
also the whole of the signed medical articles in the 3500 
periodicals which form the medical press of the world, 
from Pekin to Paris, from Newfoundland to Uruguay, 
liie newspaper articles are still, as they have always 
been, collected under the subject-title only, and not 
under the name of the writer also ; for, if the latter cross¬ 
cataloguing had been adopted, we should have had more 
than 300,000 cross-entries, which would have necessitated 
already two more volumes at least as large as the present; 
but those articles or essays which the authors have thought 
it worth while to reprint all come under their names 
as pamphlets, and this is no inconsiderable B|wiber. 

This volume includes some names which are em¬ 
barrassingly popular among medical writers. It needs a 
clesor bead to deal with a catalogue of the works of 206 
authors of the tiame of Meyer; but when the librarian ' 
comes to Mailer, he finds 343 dlflFereat authors awaiting 
him with much more voluminous work% and h^ must be 
thankful for the great variety of Christian namee, and 
that not more than seven besides the great physiologist 


contented themselves with the plain Johannes. When 
we notice that the librarian of the most complete pro¬ 
fessional library in England has not to do with more than 
eighteen and thirty-seven authors with these surnames re¬ 
spectively, we can form some rough comparison of their 
relative completeness; and the student must become aware 
of what a debt he owes to his Transatlantic confrlre, who 
has undertaken and carried through the task of collecting 
and cataloguing the works of the 494 other medical 
authors of the same names. 

In the first forty-six pages of this volume, the immense 
collection of facts which had been so well grouped in 
Vol. VIII. under Medicine, is concluded; and the two 
longest articles left us are those on the Nervous System, 
and—perhaps not unnaturally—on New York. That on the 
Nerves and Nervous System (103 pp.) is one of the most 
valuable to the student, as such a very large proportion 
of that rapidly-growing part of medical knowledge is 
embodied not in books so much as in journalistic and 
I pamphlet literature. The strength of the historic feeling 
I still affecting Mr. John S. Billings and his fellow-workers 
is shown in the great collection of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century literature that is to be found under such a heading 
as Medicine (Popular), and many others. It is very rare 
nowadays to find in a newly-formed collection, dating 
from about a quarter of a century ago, any such tendency 
to accumulate the materials for those great works on the 
history of disease which we are leaving our successors 
to write. That is a point towards which the strong 
modem development of historic research, the earnest 
inquiry into the origin of species of disease is gradually 
leading us, but even the great work of Hirsch has left us 
much to learn and teach, a great field for genius in 
tracing correctly the broad generalisations in the evolu¬ 
tion of the morbid tendencies of men. We are a little 
surprised to notice the complete absence of the works of 
Conyers Middleton, which contributed considerably to 
the understanding of Roman medicine ; but we have 
been much more surprised «t the almost unimpeachable 
way the Index-Catalogue has stood firm in our t^sts on 
minute points of very trifling general interest. 

Now that these first nine volumes have coveted the 
ground as far as the end of the letter N, it is not 
unlikely that the work may be finished in five more 
volumes, and that at Christmas 1893 the enthusiastic 
student of medicine may be able to possess himself of a 
work not much smaller than the latest edition of the 
" Encyclopocdia Britannica,” containing a catalogue of 
some 150,000 medical authors, and the titles of about 
600,000 of their books, pamphlets, and articles that have 
been got together in a generation, mainly by the untiring 
energy of Mr. John S. Billings. A. T. Myers. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Anatomy of MegascoUies australis {the 
Earthworm of Gippsland). By W. B. Speiia^^ 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria, Vot f. 
Part t,pp. 1-60,6 Plates. (Melbourne; StillweU arid 
Co., 18M.) 

The Royal Society of Victoria, which has hitherto issued 
only an octavo volume of Proce^ings each year, will 
in future publish also Transactions in quarto. The 
presqpt memoir is the fifst part of this new scries; the 
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style in which it is printed and the excellent plates seem recent investigation, and suggest many points which may 
to promise that the Transactions will be quite on a well receive much attention from students of geography, 
level with any journal published in Europe. The illustra* The lectures are written throughout in an agreeable 
tions are, indeed, unnecessarily large ; but this cannot and simple style, and will prove valuable to general 
be pointed teas a fault—at least by those who are not readersas anelementary epitome of scientific geography, 
rcsjjonsible for the cost. F. Grant Ogilvie. 

Prof. Spencer’s papier is of considerable interest, parti¬ 
cularly that section which refers to the nephridia. Mee- A Text-book of Elementary Metallurgy for the Use of 
ascolides, \\)ixi Perichata (as was first pointed out by Students. By Arthur H. Hiorns. (London : Macmillan 


Beddard, not by Perrier, as Prof. Spiencer asserts), pos¬ 
sesses a ramifying network of nephridial tubes which 
are continuous from segment to segment, and which op«n 
on to the exterior by numerous pmres ; connected with 
these there are—in the posterior segments of the body—a 
pair of large nephridial tubes in each segment, which open 
internally by a funnel. It is from these latter that the 
single pair of nephridia pier segment of Lumbricus, &c., 
are to be derived; the network of minute tubules, which 
represents the excretory system of the flatworms, has 
disappeared in such forms as Lumbricus. 

Prof. Spencer discusses the much-vexed question of the 
homologies of the sexual ducts, and concludes that they 
arc not derived from nephridia. 

Other points of interest cannot be touched upon in this 
short notice. 

Lectures on Geography, delivered before the University of 
Cambridge, during the Lent Term, 1888. By Lieut.- 
General Strachey, R.E., C.S. I., President of the Royal 
Geo^aphical Society. (London : Macmillan and Co., 

These lectures aie published opportunely at a time when 
it is most desirable that the now almost general effort 
to further geographical education should be propierly 
directed. They form a short course introductory to the 
work of the Lectureship on Geography now established in 
Cambridge, and in them General Strachey describes the 
aspects of the subject which he considers most suitable 
for the instruction of students at the University. He thus 
gives a complete summary of the aims and matter of 
scientific geography—of geography as a natural science 
related to other natural sciences, much as mathematics is to 
physical science. He assumes that students, before going 
to University, have acquired a general knowledge of 
geography ; and, in passing, he points out that the 
primary object of the school teaching of geography is to 
impart an accurate knowledge of the main topographical 
features of the entire earth, all trivial details being omitted, 
and suitable instruction b^g given in the physical, eco¬ 
nomical, and historical characteristics of important places. 

As material for the higher or University teaching of 
geography, the author practically claims the various 
branches of science which in recent years have been as¬ 
sembled under the term “ physiography ’’ ; but he is most 
successful in showing that the science is not a mere 
patchwork, but a connected whole ; and he sees no rea¬ 
son for abandoning the well-known name “ geography.” 
Certainly from many points of view the introduction of 
the new term has retarded the spread of a knowledge of 
the science. 

An excellent epitome of the growth of our knowledge of 
the astronomical relations of the earth, and a short 
account of the methods of projection and orography, pre- 
we the way for the history of geographical discovery. 
This depiartment is reviewed in a manner at once interest¬ 
ing and philosophical, indicating clearly the close con¬ 
nection Mtween the progress of discovery and the piolitical 
movements of the world. The influence of the form and 
movements of the earth on terrestrial phenomena, terres¬ 
trial magnetism, our knowledge of the interior of the 
globe, and the relation of geology to geography, are in turn 
shortly discussed. The sections on land, sea, and air, and 
on the history of life and of man, indicate the results of 


and Co., i888.) 

We recently had occasion to notice a useful little work 
on practical metallurgy by Mr. Hiorns. He has now 
endeavoured to write a purely elementary treatise on 
theoretical metallurgy, adapted to the capacity of be¬ 
ginners. The attempt can scarcely be considered suc¬ 
cessful. In 172 pages printed in large type he deals 
with the whole of the wide field of metallurgy. 'Hiis 
necessitates a very fragmentary treatment. And besides 
this, errors are so frequent as to render the book 
quite unsuited for beginners. The following examples 
may be cited;—The barrel method of amalgamation is 
stated (p. 90) to be carried on at Freiberg, where it was 
discontinued twenty-four years ago. One of the seven 
methods of producing steel is stated (p. 74) to be “ by 
melting raw steel in crucibles.” The Copp^ coke-oven 
is described (p. 40) as being of the Appolt type. The 
coke-oven descried (p. 42) as the .Simon-Carvfes is in 
reality a Carves oven. The author appears to be ignorant 
of the existence of the principality of Catalonia, for the 
Catalan process is said (p. 54) to be carried on at ” Catalan 
in the Pyrenees." 

Altogether, the book compares very unfavourably with 
the author's work on assaying, and appears to have been 
hastily written. An illustration of the want of care dis¬ 
played is afforded by the table of the specific gravities of 
eighteen metals (p. ii), in which in nine cases the figuies 
differ from those given in the author’s companion volume., 
With a little care, the author could have avoided such 
statements as—“ An analogous compound, ‘ Boghead ’ of 
Scotland, which is a bituminous schist, is richer in bitumen 
than ordinary coal.” Again, manganese, the author states 
(p. 74), “ prevents the separation of carbon in the form of 
graphite, which is the opposite of silicon.” The appendix 
of examination questions, covering 65 pages, appears to 
indicate that Mr. Hioms’s intention has been to write a 
cram-book for the eleraentaiy stage of the Science and 
Art Department’s examination in metallurgy. It is, 
however, doubtful whether a student who made such 
blunders as occur in this book, would satisfy his examiners. 

B. H. B. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 'ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts iniettdedfor this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.] 

Weitmann’a Theory of Variation. 

Accordino to Weismann (“ Die Bedeutung der sexnellen 
Fortpflansung fUr die Selektions-Thedrie,” Jena, 1886), heredity 
does not .consist in the parent ha^g the power to reproduce 
offspring in its own likeness, but in the property of the germ 
(ovum or spematozoon) in Mch generation to develop into an 
individual of a certain invariable type. He starU from the fact 
that in development the germinal cells are separate from the 
beginning, are portions separated off from the original fertilised 
ovum. He distinguishes between actual and virtual differences. 
Different individums developed from successive remnants of a 
(riven Keimplasma may show actual differences; but these are 
due to the acdon of conditions affecting the particular indtvhinal 
during its developnant and life: these differences ore not in¬ 
herit^ cannot possibly be transmitted to the offspring, because 
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the gnrm-cclls in this titered individual, which were originjdly the one. And so on. But it is obvious that in this way no 
contlnncms with the genn-cell from which the individu^ itself increase of any character could ever occur, 
developed, remain entirely nnaifected by the action of the But of course l-'<;rmtschuitir may mean something else. It 
conditions on the body, and when they b^n to develop have may mean that the hereditary powers of ovum and spermatoioon 
exactly the same properties as the germ-cell in the generation are added together, that the result of copulation between the 
Pt^^™tig. germ-cells is not the mean, hut the sum, of the properties of teth. 

Heredity, then, according to Weismann. is simply the pro- In this case, evolution would be extremely rapid, for each child 
perty possessed by a germ to develop into exactly the same would be equal to both its parents rolled into one. If each 
type in each successive generation. He says : “ Ich slelle mir parent, say, among cattle, had horns equally well developed, the 
vor, dass die Vererbung darauf beruht, dass von derwirksamen ofi&pring would have horns twice as big. And it is obvious that 
Substanz des Keimes, dem Keimplasma, stets ein Minimum in this way no lUcrense could ever occur, for if one parent had 

unverandert bleibt,” &c, an oigan developed and the other had no trace of it, the off- 

As the action of conditions can give rise to no hereditary spring would have it in the same degree as the one. 
individual differences, these must be due to some other cause. Now, it seems to me that, if l^trmuchung does not mean 
This cause, Weismann says, is to be found in sexual, or. as either of these things, there is only one other meaning it can 
Haeckel calls it, amphigonous, reproduction. Sexual reproduc- have, and that is, that the hereditary powers of the copulating 
tion consists in the fusion of two complementary genn-cells or germ-cells reinforce one another 10 some extent, but not to such 
of their nuclei : each of these germ-cells has a specific mole- an extent that the result is equal to their sum. If this be the 
cular structure, on which depend the hereditary tendencies of meaning, then there can never be any decrease in a character 
the organism whence the germ-cell is derived. Thus, in fer- once formed. For, if every individual of a species possesses a 
tilif*t|on, two hereditary tendencies are mingled, and thus the certain organ, let us take the hind-legs in a mammal, then if two 
offspring does not resemble exactly either of its parents, but individuals which have these organs less developed than any 
combines the characters of each together, other individuals in the species, copulate, the offspring resulting 

In order that there shall be no ambiguity about his argu- must have hind-legs better developed than cither of them. Thus 

ment, Weismann precisely states what, according to his view, the whale could never have been evolved, 
and, as he believes, in actual fact, occurs in monogonous repro- It follows, therefore, that, on Weismann’s theory of variation, 
duction, i.e. in parthenogenesis, where there is only one parent evolution ts impossible. And as acquired characters are not 
instead of two. If, in a species reproducing parthenogenctlcally, inherited, no other theory of variation can be discovered, 
all the individuals were perfectly similar, all the descendants Therefore evolution is impossible altogether: the extremes meet, 
throughout any number of generations would continue similar, and the Darwinian principle oversirained goes rather to prove 

leaving aside evanescent differences due to conditions, and which the fixity of species than their plasticity, 

are not hereditary. In such a case no selection, Weismann ]. T. Cunningham. 

says, would be possible, and therefore no evolution in any - 

"Vrwesses of selection in the proper sense of the word, Howorlh on the Variation of Colour in Birds, 

those which produce new characters by the gradual increase of Allow me to assure Mr. Howorth that I have no theory to 
characters already present, are not possible in species which maintain. 1 simply called altentioii (sn/ra, p. 318) to an over¬ 
reproduce asexually.” looked hypothesis, piopounded long ago, and, so far as I know, 

“If it were once proved that a species reproducing itself still unrefuted. Neither have I any wish to argue the question, 
solely by parthenogenesis had been transformed into a new Indeed, controversy about it is happily almost imjsossible, since he 
species, thereby it would be jiroved at the same time that other admits the chief fact of which 1 reminded him to be what he 
causes of modification exist than processes of selection, for by now terms [su/ra, p. 363) “an elementary postulate"—an ex- 
selection the new species could not have been formed.” pression far stronger than I should venture to use j but had he 

But with sexual reproduction it is quite otherwise. Weismann before shown any disposition to recognize it, my remarks had 
points out that no two individuals of dififerent generations could not been written. On the contrary, he iiiiphcd {mfra, p. *94) 
ever be simitar where reproduction is sexual, and even the in- that it was a recent discovery, as u certainly appears to have 
dividuals of one family, born of the same two parents, would t)®«n to him. I tntst he will excuse me for having pointed out 
not be similar, because the various tendencies in the parents are it* want of novelty, just as he seems to excuse Prof. Geikie for 
present in different intensities at different times, though he gives pointing out the antiquity of his views .os to the former climate 
no reason for this assumption. of Siberia; and at the same time I have to ask Mr. Howorth's 

Aecording to Weismann, the individual hereditary differences pardon for demurring to some of the assertions in his last com- 
so produced are the basis on which selection acts; and these munication, especiairy that as to the avifauna of Siberia having 
differences thus expimned, summed up or combined in different been “ worked out from end to end." I dare not liope to see 
ways by tel^ion, give a complete and satisfactory explanation the day when this shall be done; but then I am not of a 
of all ot^ranic evolution. sanguine temperament. 

Now, let us examine this theory a little. For the sake of I take this occasion to mention that m line 3 of the second 
simplicity we will in most cases consider the effect of the sup- paragraph of my former letter (p. 318) the word “Russian” 
posed proceues on one organ. In the first place, what ground was omitted before “explorers and raturaljsls,” Of course it 
IS there for assuming that VermiicMune would ever cause an will be understood to cover Poles, as well as all those foreigners 
increased development in the offspriug of an organ possessed by who were employed by the Russian Government, 
thoparentf? Heredity, as understood by Weismann, is nothing Alfred Newton. 

more than the property in the germ-cell of developing into an Magdalene College, Cambridge, February 16, 

individual like that from which it was derived. If each parent __ 

possessed a riven oigan iu the same degree of development, a _ ^ j ^ r 

degree unanmed by external conditions, then both the ovum Currenlt and Coral Reefs. 

and the SMmatozoon will, on this view of heredity, have the May I be allowed spOfle to call attention to a remarkable fact 

property of developing into an individual with the some organ relatiny to the growth of coral reefs, which hai apparently (as 

develop^ to the ume degra. ^en the two properties are fares I can ascertain) hod no explanation, and which might 

combined by fertilization, the fertilized ovum ought to have the assist materially in the elucidation of some problems relating to 

R y of developing this character with still greater certainty, ocean currents about which—although the broad facts are known 
y should it have the property of developing the character —a great deal of doubt exists ? It might also give us some 
to a higher depee than that reachel in either parent? ^ idea of the flow of submarine currents, the direction of which it 
Vtrmischung, m its literal sense, the nnioa of the two here- is very difficult to determine. 

dltw powers cannot have this effect. If by Vermisthung It will be observed that in all coral formations there are in 

it Is meant that the offspring is Intermediate between the some places remarkable extensions of them from the land, which 
two pa^ts, then the mean of two equal characters is the sttne is not accountable for by supposing the slepilis only to be 
^arMter again. And if this is what, Weismann mesM Iqr shallower in those directions, and the only alternative we have 
y*rmi«Mumg, then a character develop^ to a certain degree then is that the food supply must come chiefly from that direc- 
m one parent, and not at all in the other, would in the offtyaritv tion, and this supply cowd only be kept up by currents striking 
be developed to exactly half the degree in which it ealsfed in Ihe reef at thei^ points. To give an instance of this, I might 
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rder to the Bermudas as afTordlng a good example of this 
action : there, will be seen a great extension of the reefs on the 
north-west side, and reefs are forming on the south-west—the 
Challenger and Argus Banks ; and it should be noticed that 
these are on the edge of the Gulf Stream, and also that there are 
considerable eddy cunents here which would cause a constant 
supply of food to be brought to these parts of the islands; 
whereas the conditions round the other parts of the islands are 
not so favourable, and consequently there is no extension of the 


1 have been much puzzled by the curious formations of coral 
raeis in the harbours of Suakim and Mossaua and also round the 
island of Key West; and I have been unable to account for the 
peculiarities in the shape of the fringing reefs except by an hypo¬ 
thesis such as the above, in these cases the tidal currents taking 
the place of the ordinary currents. 

David Wilson-Barker. 


The Earthquake in Lancashire. 

On Sunday, February 10, at 10.40 p.m., there was felt here 
a shock as of a heavy falling body, which caused the windows 
to rattle loudly. Two or three seconds later a second thud-like 
shock was felt of somewhat greater intensity than the first. This 
was followed by gentle but distinct tremors, lasting, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty seconds more. The weather was calm at the time , 
the heavy snow-fall had just ceased ; barometer using after the 
considerable depression which had occurred during the day. The 
sounds appeared to come from ihe north-east, as if a heavy body 
had fallen outside a window having that aspect. Several other 
persons name the same quarter as that whence the sounds seemed 
to proceed, and in one instance, in a room having several aspects, 
there was a distinct statement that the north windows were the 
first to shake, then those in the south-west, thus indicating a 
possible line of movement In most cases no direction was 
noted. Persons down-stairs thought something had fallen above, 
those in the upper stories rushed down to see what had happened 
below. Others, again, felt surrounded by the unwonted move¬ 
ment. A heavy slip of snow from the roof seemed to occur, as 
first thought, to moat, then a colliery explosion—there are two 
coal-beds near—and finally an earthquake. 

The chief physical effects observ^ here, beside the general 
vibration, were a violent shaking of windows, the rattling of 
glass and crockery, such as bed-room ware. Suspended gas- 
shades and pictures on walls swung os if with the wind. The 
doors of rooms and cupboards opened and shut, one or two 
ornaments fell from their brackets, and the floor is described as 
“ rising.” Most of those who slept were awakened, and seemed 
to suffer more alarm than those who had not retired. The move¬ 
ments had apparently been more severely felt by them, and they 
describe their beds as “ rocking,” and themselves being almost 
thrown out. None of our telephones were affected. Substan¬ 
tial buildings seemed less affected than those less solidly built. 
The various observers quoted were all in a good position to note 
what occurred. T. R. H. Clunn. 

The Counly Asylum, Prestwich. 


Can Animal* count ? 

' Under this heading. Sir John Lubbock, in his recent interest¬ 
ing book on “The Senses of Animals,” gives several instances 
of apparent counting in the case of insects, lie says :— 

“ One species of Eumenes supplies its young with five victims, 
one ten, another fifteen, and one even as many as twenty-four. 
The number is said U> be constant in each species. How, then, 
does the insect know when her task is fulfilled ? Not by the 
cell being filled, for, if some be removed, she does not replace 
them. . . . In the genus Eumenes, (he moles are smaller than 
the females. ... in some mysterious manner the mother 
knows whether the egg will produce a male or a female grab, 
and apportions the quantity of food accordingly. She does not 
change the species or size of her prey ; but u the egg is mak 
she supplies five, if female, ten, victims. Does iXe count 
Certainly (his seems very like a commencement of arithmetlo.” 

Now, it seems to me that thiscan be explained in a for simpler 
and more probable manner than by supposing that losects bsve 
any power of counting. I think we may safely consider— 

G) That a certain wtrug* anumitt of food u required In each 


(3) That a certain avtrage time is required by the insect to 
collect this food. 

(3) That the eg^ of the insect follow one another at a ctrlaitt 
rate, over which she has little or no control 

(4) That the eggs which are to produce males, being smaller, 
take less time to form, and follow at shorter intervals, than do 
those which are to produce femalts. 

Now take the case of the Eumenes which provides ten vic¬ 
tims. She makes the cell, and goes on adding cateroillars until 
the egg comes to maturity and is laid, and the cell finished off. 
She then repeats the process, laying the egg when it comes to 
maturity, as before; the interval between the laying of one 
egg and the next being long enough, on the average, to pro¬ 
vide ten victims, or in case the egg is to produce a male, the 
anrialler interval only allows of five being proviiled. 

There is thus no need to credit the insect with any power of 
counting, or of knowing beforehand anything about the sex of 
the eggs. It IS merely another instance of Die perfect way in 
which, by the process of evolution, means are adapted to ends. 

The same explanation applies to the cases mentioned on pp. 
254-56 of “ The Senses of Animals.” The bee laboured to fill 
the celt (in which a hole had been made so that the honey ran 
out again), until, “ when she had brought the usual complement 
of honey, she laid her e^, and gravely seeled up the empty 
cell: . . in some mysterious manner the bee feels when she 
has provided as much honey as her ancestors had done before 
her. and regards her work os accomplished.” 

I should suggest that the bee merely goes on bringing honey 
until the /gg ts reoily. She then starts another cell, and goes 
through the same routine until the next egg is ready, and so on ; 
the average amount of honey collected being proportional to 
the interval between the laying of one egg and the next. Ac¬ 
cording to the theory of evolution, this interval is just sufficient 
for enough food to be provided for the use of the grub. 

G. A. Freeman. 

St. Olave’s Grammar School, Southwark. 


Weight and Mass. 

Mr. Andrew Gray need only turn to p, 355 of the current 
numlier of NaI ure to find an example of an engineer’s dynamical 
terminology, and it would (end to some useful result in this in¬ 
terminable discussion if lie would point out in what manner the 
language of the engineer must be modified to suit the require¬ 
ments of the precisiomst. We find on p. 355 “ the working 
pressure is 175 pounds i>er square inch,” “ the total weight of 
the engine in working order is 37 tons,” “probably having 
about 30 tons useful weight for adhesion,” and so on. 

Let Mr. Andrew Gray point out what he considers the errors 
of the engineers. Ought the engineer to soy, “ the working 
pressure is 175 jiounds weight (or pound weights ?) per square 
inch,” “the total mass of the engine is 37 tons,” “probably 
having about 30 tons useful (? mass or weight) for adhesion." 

On former occasions in this controversy I have attempted to 
elicit definite expressions of opinion on the terminolo^ of 
similar definite actual dynamical problems, but hitherto without 
success. A. G. Greenhill. 

Woolwicli, February 12. 

Detonating Meteor. 

Mr. Maxwell Hall’s letter on this subject is of consider¬ 
able interest. When the great meteor-shower of November 
11-IS was traced to the orbit of the comet of 1866, it was 
natui^ to suppose that the fine fire-balls which occur about 
this period belong to the same series. Plainly, however, the 
Jamaica fire-ball recorded by Mr. Hall hod a southern radiant 
far distant from that of the well-known Leonid shower. The 
same thing was noticed in the case fif the shower of otirolltes 
which fell in France on the 13th of November, 1835, the 
motion being south-east to north-west; and in many other 
instances in which fire-balls or aerolites were observed within 
this period the phenomena seem to agree best with a southern 
radiant, though the descriptions are not os foil as we could 
desire. It thus appears highly probable that almost conddent 
in time with the well-known Leonid shower there is another 
shower, rich in fire-balls and aerolites, proceeding from a 
southern radiant. I hope it will be watched from southern, 
stations in future. W. U. S. MomcX. 

Dublin, February 15. 
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Ice Planed. 

PXRHAPS it will interett some of those who ore investigating 
the structure of different kinds of ice to know how blocks of it 
may, with ease and certainty, be shaped into bars and plates of 
any required dimensions, ^me time ago I had occasion to 
prepare some specimens for experimental purposes. At first 
my success in working the ice into the required form was not 
very great, for it craved in all directions under the action of a 
saw or chisel. After trying many devices, I at last resorted to 
a Joiner’s plane ; a tool which may have been tried for the 
purpose before, though I do not remember having seen its use 
suggested. With itice may be planed with greater ease than 
wood, the shavings coming away in powder, and leaving the 
ice whh a clean, bright, sound surftme. R. M. Dbeley. 

39 Caversfaam Road, Kentish Town, N.W., February 16. 


REPETITION OF HERTZ'S EXPERIMENTS, 
AND DETERM IN A TION OF THE DIRECTION 
OF THE VIBRATION OF LIGHT. 

S INCE last October, Prof. Fitzgerald and I have been 
repeating some of Prof. Hertz’s experiments, as 
occasion allowed.; and it may not be without interest at the 
present time to give a short account of our work. 

The first experiment tried was the interference of direct 
electro-magnetic radiation with that reflected from a 
metallic sheet. This experiment is analogous to that 
known in optics as “ Lloyd’s experiment” 

The radiation was produced by disturbances caused in 
the surrounding space by electrical oscillations in a con¬ 
ductor. It was arranged in this wise. Two thin brass 
plates, about 4.0 centimetres square, were suspended by 
silk threads at about 60 centimetres apart, so as to be in 
the same plane. Each plate carried a stiff wire furnished 
at the end with a brass knob. The knobs were about 3 



millimetres apart, so that on electrifying one plate a spark 
could easily pass to the other. This spark, as is well known, 
consists not simply of a transference of half the electricity 
of the first plate to the second—though this, which is 
the final state, is all that is observable by ordinary experi¬ 
mental methods—but the whole charge passes across to 
the second plate, then returns, and so on, pendulum- 
fashion. the moving part of the charge becoming less each 
time, till finally brought to rest, the energy set free at 
sparking being converted partly into heat in the wire and 
air break, partly into radiation into space, or in terms of 
action at a distance in inducing currents in other bodies, j 

The time taken by the charge to pass over to the 
second plate and to return, is a definite thing for a given 
sized arrangement, and depends on the connection be¬ 
tween them. If C be the capacity of the plates, and I 
the self-induction of the connec^n, the time of each 
complete oscillation equals zrrv^CI. The time in the 
case of the particular arrangement used is, speaking 
roughly, about the 1/30,000,000 of a second. 

If there be conductors in the neighbourhood of this 
“ vibrator,” currents will as usual be induced in each on 
every passage of the chaige between the plates, each 
pas^e serving simply as a primary current. 

Now, speaking briefly, the whole object of the experi¬ 
ment is to find out if these induced currents take place 
simultaneously in conductors situated at various disunces 
from the primary current, and if not, to determine the 
d^y. In order to do this we must, in the first place, be 
possessed of some means of even a&hrtalntng that these 
currents occur, all ordinary methods being inadequate for 
detecting currents lasting only for such exceedin^y short 


periods at these do. By devising how to determine the 
existence of these currents. Hertz made the experiment 
possible. 

His method depends on the principle of resonance, 
previously suggested by Fiugerald, and his current- 
observing apparatus is simply a conductor, generally a 
wire bent into an unclosed circle, which is of such a 
length that if a current be induced in it by a passage of 
a charge across the “ vibrator ” the return current or rush 
back of the electricity thus produced m the ends of the 
wire occurs simultaneously with the next impulse, due to 
the passage back across the “ vibrator.” 

In this way the current in the “resonator” increases 
every time, so that at last the end charges, which are 
always of opposite sign, grow to be so great that sparks 
will actually occur if the ends of the wire are brought 
near together. Thus, Hertz surmounted the difficulty 
previously experienced by Fitzgerald when proposing 
electro-magnetic interference experiments. _ 

The time of vibration in this circle is, as before, 2ir VCI, 
but on account of difficulties in calculating these quanti¬ 
ties themselves, the length of the wire is most readily 
found by trial. To suit the “ vibrator ” we used, it was 
about 210 centimetres of wire No. 17. The ends of the 
wire were furnished with small brass knobs, which could 
be adjusted, as to distance between them, by a screw 
airangement, the whole being mounted on a cross of wood 
for convenience in carrying about. 

At first sight the simplest “ resonator ” to adopt would 
seem to be two more plates arranged similarly to the 
“ vibrator,” but it will be seen on consideration that it 
would not do, because no break for seeing the sparking 
could be put between the plates, for, if it were, tne first 
induced current would be too feeble to jump the break, 
so that the reinforcement stage could never begin.' 

The charging of the “ vibrator ” was effected by con¬ 
necting the terminals of an induction-coil with the plates. 
In this way a continuous shower of sparks could be 
obtained in the resonating circle. 

The circle in the interference experiment was held in 
the horizontal plane containing the axis of the “ vibrator,” 
the ends of the circle of wire being in such a position that 
a line joining the knobs was at right angles to the 
“vibrator.” In this position only the magnetic part of 



the disturbance could affect the circle, the “magnetic 
lines of force,” which are concentric circles about the axis 
of the “ vibrator,” passing through the “ resonator "circles. 

When the knopa of the circle are brought round 
through 90*, so as to be parallel to the " vibrator,” the 
electric part of the disturbance comes into play, the 
electric lines of force being, on the whole, parallel to the 
axis of the "vibrator.” electric action alone can 

cause a forced vibration in the knobs, even when the 
^tonnecting wire is removed, if placed fairly close to the 
"vibrator” 

* HowtMr, rw» pain an4ii«d in line, th« pniri connected by a ^ire, 
&tiid pn^bly be ^ to epurk between the centre pUtei 
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Again, if the knobs be kept in this position, but the 
circle be turned through 90°, so that its plane is vertical, 
only the electric part can act, the magnetic lines of force 
just grazing the circle. In this wav the disturbance can 
be analyzed into its magnetic and electric constituents. 

Lastly, if the knobs be in the first position, while the 
circle is vertical, there will be no action. 

To exhibit these alone forms an interesting set of 
experiments. It also makes a very simple and beautiful 
experiments to take a wire twice as long and fix it instead 
of the first, but with two turns instead of one; no 
sparking is then found to occur. This is, of course, quite 
opposed to all ordinary notions, double the number of 
turns being always expected to give double the electro¬ 
motive force. In this way the reality of the resonance is 
easily shown. 

Interference Experiment .—The sparking, of course, 
becomes less intense as the resonator is carried away 
from the “ vibrator,” but by screwing the knobs nearer 
together it was possible to get sparks at 6 and 7 metres 
away. On bringing a large sheet of metal <3 metres 
square, consisting of sheet zinc} immediately behind the 
“resonator,” when in sparking position, the sparking \ 
increased in brightness, and allowed the knobs to be 
taken further apart without the sparking ceasing; but 
when the sheet was placed at about 2'5 metres further 
back, the sparking ceased, and could not be obtained 
a^in by screwing up the knobs. On the other hand, 
when the sheet was placed at double this distance (about 
5 metres), the sparking was slightly greater than without 
the sheet. 

Now these three observations can only be explained by 
the interference and reinforcement of a direct action of 
the “vibrator” with one reflected from the metallic 
sheet, and in addition by the supposition that the action 
spreads out from the vibrator at a finite velocity. Accord¬ 
ing to this explanation, in the first position the reflected 
part combines with the direct and reinforces its effects. 
In the second position—that of no sparking—the reflected 
effect, in going to the sheet and returning, has taken half 
the time of a complete vibration of the “ vibrator,” and 
so IS in the phase opposite to the incident wave, and 
consequently interferes with it. 

If it were possible to tell the direction of the current in 
a “ resonator ” at any moment, then, by employing two of 
them, and placing one just so much beyond the other that 
the currents induced in them were always in opposite direc¬ 
tions, we would obtain directly the half-way length. Now, 
by reflection we virtually are put in possession of two 
“ resonators,” which we are enabled to place at this dis¬ 
tance apart, although unable to tell more than whether 
there be a current or not. 

The distance from the position of interference to the 
sheet is a quarter of the wave-length, being half the 
distance between these simultaneous positions of opposite 
effects. 

In the third position the reflected wave meets the effect 
of the next current but one in the “ vibrator" after the 
current it itself emanated from, and since these two cur¬ 
rents are in the same direction their effects reinforce 
each other in the “ resonator.” This occurs at half the 
wave-length from the sheet 

The first two observations alone could be explained by 
action at a distance, by supposing the currents induced 
in the metallic sheet to oppose th: direct action in the 
“resonator” everywhere, and by also supposing that, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sheet, the direct 
action is overmastered by that from the sheet, while at 
2‘5 metres away the two just neutralize each other. 

, On this explanation, at all distances further the direct 
action should be opposed by that from the sheet, so that 
the fact of being increased at 5 metres upsets this ex¬ 
planation. Again, behind the sheet, evidently on this 
supposition, the two actions should combine so at to 


increase the sparking, but instead of this the sparking 
was found to cease on placing the sheet in front of the 
“ resonator,” 

In performing these experiments the “resonator” 
circle was always placed in the position in which only 
the magnetic part of the disturbance had effect. Hertz 
has also used the other positions of the resonating circle, 
whereby he has observed the existence of an electric dis¬ 
turbance coincident with the magnetic one, the two 
together forming the complete electro-magnetic wave. 

Ordinary masonry walla were found to be transparent to 
radiation of this wave-length—that is, of about 10 metres— 
and some visitors to the opening meeting of the Dublin 
University Experimental Society, last November, were 
much astonished by seeing the sparking of the resonating 
circle out in the College Park, while the vibrator was in 
the laboratory. 

Attempts were first made last December to obtain 
reflection from the surface of a non-conductor, with the 
hope of deciding by direct experiment whether the mag 
netic or electric disturbance wasin the plane of polau-ixation; 
that is, to find out whether the “ axis of the vibrator ” 
should be at right angles to the plane of reflection or in 
it, when at the polarizing angle, for obtaining a reflected 
radiation. It is to be observed that in these radiations the 
electric vibration is parallel to the “ axis of the vibrator ” 
while the magnetic is perpendicular to it, and that they 
are consequently polarized in the same sense as light is 
said to be polarized. 

Two large glass doors were taken down and used for 
this purpose, but without success ; and until lately, when 
reflection from a wall was tried, the experiment seemed 
unlikely to be successful 

In working with the glass plate, the resonator circle 
was first placed so that the “ vibrator ” had no effect on 
it. Then the glass plate was carried into position for 
reflection, but without result, though even the reflection 
from the attendants moving it was amply sufficient to be 
easily detected. 

To obviate a difficulty arising from the fact that the 
wave was divergent, we decided to try Hertz’s cylindrical 
parabolic mirrors, for concentrating the radiation. Two 
of these were made with sheets of zinc nailed to wooden 
frames, cut to the parabolic shape required. 

In the “focal line” (which was made la-j centimetres 
from the vertex) of one of these, a “ vibrator ” was 



Slda cltVAtlon 



Fra. 


placed, consisting of two brass cylinders in lino, etch 
about 12 centimetres long and 3 centimetres in diameter, 
rounded at the sparking ends. 

In order that the “resonator” wire may lie in die 
“ focal line ” of the receiving mirror, it has to be straight; 
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this necessitates bavin? two of them. They each consist I 
of a thick wire 50 centimetres long, lying in the “ focal 
line,” and of a thin wire, 15 centimetres long, attached to I 
one end at ri^ht angles, and which passes out to the 
back of the mirror through a hole in the zinc, where the 
sparking can be viewed, without obstructing the radiation 
in front. The total length of each “ resonator ” is about 
two wave-lengthSj the wave-length being about 33 centi¬ 
metres, so that It may be that there are two vibrating 
se^ents in each of these “ resonators.” 

With this apparatus it is possible to deal with definite 
angles of incidence. No effect was obtained with glass 
plates using these mirrors, whether the “ vibrator ’’was 
peroendicular to the plane of reflection or in it. But 
with a wall 3 feet thick reflection was obtained, when the 
“ vibrator ” was perpendicular to the plane of reflection ; 
but none, at least at the polarizing angle,’ when turned 
through 90° so as to be in it. 

This decides the point in question, the magnetic dis- 
turbanoe being found to be in the plane of polarization, 
the electric at right angles. Why the glass did not 
reflect was probably due to its thinness, the reflection 
from the front interfering with that from the back, this 
latter losing half a wave-length in reflection at a surface 
between a dense and a rare medium ; and, as Mr. Toly 
pointed out, is in that case like the black spot in New¬ 
ton’s rings, or more exactly so, the black seen in very 
thin soap-bubbles. Hertz has pointed out several im¬ 
portant things to be guarded against in making these 



experiments. Ultra-violet light, for example, falling on 
the “vibrator,” prevents it working properly, the sparking 
in the resonator ceasing or becoming poor. Also, the 
knobs of the “vibrator” must be cleaned, of burnt metal, 
and polished every quarter of an hour at least, to prevent 
a like result. 

Both these effects probably arise, as suggested by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, from a sort of initial brush discharging (either 
ultra-violet light or points being capable of doing this), 
which prevents the discharging impulse being sufficiently 
sudden to start the oscillation in the “ vibrator.” For, to 
start a vibration, the time of impulse must be short com¬ 
pared with the time of oscillation. These precautions, 
therefore, become especially needful when working with 
small-sizM “ vibrators.” Possibly, charging the “ vibrator ” 
very suddenly, after the manner of one of Dr. Lodge’s 
anti-lightning-rod experiments, would save the irksome 
neces»ty of repeatedly cleaning the knobs of the 
“ vibrator.” 

Several important problems seem to be quite within 
reach of solution by means of these Hertzian waves, such 
as dispersion. Thus, it could be tried whether placing be¬ 
tween the reflector and the “ resonator ” conducting bodies 
of nearly the same period of vibration as the waves used 
would necessitate the position of the “resonator’’being 
changed so as to retain complete interference. Or aroin, 
whether interspersing throughout the mass of a large 
Hertzian pitch-prism conductor with nearly the same 
period would alter the an^le of refraetipm In some such 
way as this, anomalous dispersion, with its puticular cash 
of ordinary dispersion, may yet be successfully imitated. 

' SUght nflutlon «u obtalixd u an Inddanc* of it?. | 


The determining the rate of propagation through a 
a large tile, or sheet of sandstone, could be easily made 
by means of the interference expenment, by placing it 
between the screen and the “ resonator.” 

Fred. T. Trouton. 


THE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY AT DEHRA 
BOON, INDIA. 

T AST year we gave an account of the newly-established 
^ School of Forestry at Cooper’s Hill, the first of the 
kind in the United Kingdom, and explained what kind of 
instruction was there given, and how it was suited to the 
training of officers for the Indian Forest Department. 
We now propose to say something of its brother in India 
—an elder brother, indeed,by some eight years—the School 
at Dehra Doon, in the North-Western Provinces, now en¬ 
gaged in the education of those who may, not inaptly, be 
called the non-commissioned officers of the Department 
The Dehra Doon is a long valley, which lies at the foot 
of that portion of the Himalaya which stretches between 
the great rivers Jumna and Ganges. It is shut off from 
the great Gangetic plain by a range of hills called the 
“ Siwaliks,” known well to all students of palaeonto¬ 
logical geology as the range in which were found the 
wonderful series of bones of extinct mammals described 
by Messrs. Falconer and Cautley. The valley itself lies 
aoout 2000 feet above the level of the sea, possesses a 
beautiful climate free from the blasts of the hot winds 
which, in April to Tune, sweep over the plains to the 
south of it: and is further known historically as having 
been the site of the first experiments made by the Indian 
Government in growing the tea-plant, experiments which 
proved its suitability to India, and made the Doon the 
fatherland of thereat Indian tea industry—an industry 
which has gradually increased to such an extent that the 
exports of tea from India and Ceylon now very nearly 
rival in amount those from the Chinese Empire. Cen¬ 
trally situated in this beautiful valley, among plantations 
of tea, forests of sdl-wood, and groves where the deodar 
of the Himalaya may be seen alongside of the mango, 
typical of the Indian plains, and feathery bamboos raise 
their heads from an undergrowth in which wild or semi¬ 
wild roses thrive with luxuriance, lies the town of Dehra 
Doon, the head-quarters of a Deputy-Commissioner, of 
the offices of the great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
of a regiment of Ghoorka troops, and of the body-guara 
of the Viceroy. It is rather a straggling town, like most 
similar Indian stations ; but, centrally situated and sur¬ 
rounded by gardens, is found the Forest Scho^ of which 
we wish to convey some idea to our readers. The School 
was first started, in 1878, by the exertions of the then 
Inspector-General of Forests, now Sir Dietrich Brandis, 
K.C.I.E., and the first Director was Lieut.-Colonel F. 
Bailey, of the Royal Engineers. 

At present the Director is Mr. W. R. Fisher, B.A. of 
Cambridge University, who is assisted by a Professor of 
Forestry, Mr. E. E. Fernandez, and a Professor of Geology 
and Chemistry, Dr. H. Wartli. Mr. Fisher himself lec¬ 
tures on forest botany, while other officers, attached to 
the School for the management of the adjacent forests, 
teach mathematics, forest law, forest entomology, and 
surveying, the teacning of the last-named subject being 
especially fostered ^ the presence, in the same building, 
of the office of the Forest Survey, which is now engaged 
in the preparation of careful detailed maps of the great 
forest estate which Government possesses in India, and 
which bids fair to become, not only by its agricultural 
and climatic effects, but by its financial success, one of 
the most valuable of the revenue-yielding departments of 
the Empire. 

‘Attached to the School is a well-equipped museum, 
containing a magnificent collection of accurately-named 
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Indian woods ; an herbarium, a chemical lalxH'atory, and 
a meteorological observatory ; while the forests of three 
districts are attached to the School as a training-ground, 
in which the young students may learn, by personal ana 
actual experience, the conduct of forest operations in the 
field. The students are usually selected in the different 
provinces by the Conservators of Forests, and are gener¬ 
ally young officers who have seen already some pre¬ 
liminary service. Several have been deputed by the chief 
native States, such as Mysore and Baroda, and this shows 
the spread that an enlightened forest policy is making in 
the country. There are, besides, a number of independ¬ 
ent students, who study in the hope of obtaining appoint¬ 
ments if successful, either in the British territory or in 
the native States. 

Two courses of study are carried on at the School, the 
higher in English, leading up to the ranger’s certificate, 
which qualifies the students who succeed in obtaining 
it for the appointment as “Forest Ranger,” on salaries 
rising from Rs. 600 to Rs. 3000 yearly ; the lower, in Hin¬ 
dustani, leading to the forester’s certificate, which quali¬ 
fies the holder lor appointments of from Rs. 24010 Rs. 480 
per annum. The ranger’s course lasts twenty-one months, 
of which eight are spent in theoretical instruction, ana 
the rest in practical work in the field. The subjects 
taught are forestry, botony, the elements of zoology, 
chemistry, physics, geologj', mathematics, and survey¬ 
ing, with elemental' engineering, such as road-making 
and the construction of forest export works, and forest 
law. The forester’s course lasts sixteen months, four 
in theoretical study, and the rest in the field, and the 
subjects taught are elementary forestry and botany, 
mathematics, surveying and plan-drawing, and depart¬ 
mental procedure. 

The students wear a neat uniform of kharki, drill with 
a turban or helmet, and they are regularly exercised in 
drill, most of the European and Eurasian students, how¬ 
ever, preferring to join the Dehra Doon Corps of Mounted 
Infantry, When on tour 111 the forests on practical in¬ 
struction, each has a small tent, with furniture of a camp- 
table, chair, and bedstead, and some of them amuse 
themselves occasionally in sport, one student last year 
distinguishing himself by carrying off the first prize for 
shooting in the province. 

The forests attached to the School Circle consist of 
those of the Uehra Doon, Sabaranpore, and J.-iunsar 
Forest Divisions. The two former contain chiefly forests 
of the sdl tree {Shorea robusta), the chief gregarious tree 
of India, and the most valuable timber, for building pur¬ 
poses, after teak. They occupy respectively the northern 
and southern slopes of the Siwalik Range, and are care¬ 
fully managed as training forests. The Dehra Doon 
forests are now being worked under a working plan 
prepared by Mr. Fernandez, the Professor of Forestry. 
These forests had, till some twenty years ago, been very 
badly treated, so that at present the older portion of the 
stock consists chiefly of trees which arc crooked and un¬ 
sound, the good and sound ones having previously been all 
cut out to provide sleepers'for the East Indian, and Sind, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railways. The present working plan 
provides fora temporary rotation of twenty years, during 
which (i) ^1 the old, unsound, and crooked sdl trees 
which can be cut without letting in too much light are 
removed ; and (2) all trees of the less valuable kinds that 
are not required for shade are cut away. These opera¬ 
tions have now beep carried on for a few years with the 
most beneficial results, for the ground is being rapidly 
covered with good and straight saplings and coppice 
shoots of sdl. The forest operations, the selection of 
the trees to be cut. and their marking and enumeration, 
are all done by tne students themsuves, so that in this 
way they obtain a valuable amount of practical ex¬ 
perience. 

The forests of Jaunsar lie on the hills of the outer 


Himalaya at an elevation of some 5000 to 10,000 feet, 
and consist chiefly of coniferous trees. The deodar cedar 
(Cedrus Deodara) is, of course, the most valuable of 
these ; then come the pines, the “ kail ” {Pinus excelta). 
which so often accompanies the deodar, and the “ chir ’* 
{Pinus longi/olia), which forms gregarious forest at the 
lower elevations. The silver and spruce firs (Abus Web- 
biana and Smithiana) also occur, as well as oaks (Quer- 
cusincana, dilatata, and semicarpifolia) and other temper¬ 
ate trees. These forests are also carefully treated under 
working plans, and in them the students of the School 
learn the management of coniferous forests, the extraction 
of timber by roads and slides, the planting of blanks in 
the forest, and the measures necessary for protection 
against fire and frost. 

At the end of their course, and on obtaining their cer¬ 
tificates, the students return to the provinces from which 
they were sent, qualified to carry out ordinary forest works 
in their own country ; and some of them have already 
obtained promotion into the higher staff of the Department 
as the reward of their good work, industry, and energy. 

The Forest School at Dehra Doon may thus be said 
to be doing an excellent work, a work which cannot fail 
to have the best possible effect in the country, and to 
show the truth of Sir Edwin Arnold’s saying that “the 
Forest Conservancy carried out by the British ‘ R4j ’ is 
one of the greatest benefits to the peninsula.” 

Soon, perhaps, the extension of forest work will neces¬ 
sitate the establishment of otlier or branch establishments 
in Madras, Burmah, and elsewhere ; but it is to Dehra 
Doon that all will look up as the pioneer of scientific 
forest teaching for the natives of our great dependency. 


THE GIANT EARTHWORM OF GIPPSLAND. 

T he recently-issued first part of the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Victoria contains an elaborate 
essay (of which we have something to say elsewhere to¬ 
day) by Mr. Baldwin Spencer, the newly-appointed 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Melbourne, on 
the anatomy of the Giant Earthworm of Gippsland, the 
largest earthworm yet known. This worm, of which 
some examples attain to the extraordinary length of six 
feet, was first described by Prof. McCoy in 1879, and 
named Megascolidec australis. It belongs to a peculiar 
Australian group, of which five species are now known. 
Mr. Spencer gives us the following general account of its 
habits;— 

Of all the species of Megascolides yet known, this one 
seems to be the largest, and is apparently confined to 
Gippsland; it is, when found at all, somewhat abundant, 
and lives principally on the sloping sides of creeks. At 
times it is found beneath fallen logs, and may be turned 
out of the ground by the plough. 

When first seeking it, we were somewhat puzzled bv 
some of those who were evidently well acquainted with 
the worm assuring us that the entrance to its burrow 
was indicated by a distinct “ casting ”; whilst others, 
evidently equally well acquainted with the animal, 
were quite as positive in asserting that it never pro¬ 
duced any “ casting.” Whilst searching, we found 
what I brieve to be the explanation of the contra- 
dictoiy statements, and soon discovered that the surest 
test of the presence of the worm underground was a very 
distinct gurgling sound, made by the animal retreating in 
its burrow when the ground was stamped upon by the 
foot When once heard, this gurgling sound is unmis¬ 
takable, and we at once learnt to regard it as a sure sign 
of the worm’s presence. 

The worm very frequently lives in ground riddled by 
the holes of the land-crab, as it is popularly called { Uds 
animal has a small circular burrow leading down to a 
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chamber hollowed out underneath containing a pool of 
water, and through these chambers the worms’ burrows 
frequently pass. The “ crab" almost invariably has a 
large conical “ casting ” at the entrance to its hole, and 
may raise this to a height of even a foot and more ; but 
the true worm-burrow never, so far as yet observed, has 
any “ casting ” at its entrance, and all trace of this is 
wanting where the crab-holes are absent. The very 
frequent association of the “ crab" and worm leads to 
the idea that the latter forms a cast; but one of the 
most noticeable features of the ground, which is at times 
riddled with worm-burrows only, is the entire absence of 
"castings.” What the worm docs with the immense 
quantity of earth which it passes through its body I 
cannot at present say, and it must also be noticed that 
only on very rare occasions can any trace be detected of 
leaves dragged down into the burrows. 

It is no easy matter to extract the worm without injury, 
owing to its leng^th, the coiling of the burrow, the rapidity 
of movement which it possesses when undergrouna, and 
its power of distending either the .anterior or posterior 
ends of the body, or both. 

Directly the burrow is laid bare, the worm is seen 
gliding rapidly away, often producing the curious gurg¬ 
ling sound as it passes through the slimy fluid always 



pritsent in a burrow containing the living animal. Sooner 
than allow itself to be drawn out, it Axes, if held in the 
middle, both ends of its body by swelling them out till 
they are tightly jammed against the sides of the burrow ; 
under these circumstances, pulling merely results in tear¬ 
ing the body. The worm has bwn described as brittle, 
but this term is most inapplicable, as its body is very soft, 
and capable of a great amount of extension before tearing. 
Its cunous smell, when living, resembling somewhat that 
of creosote, has been already observed by Prof, McCoy, 
and, when deadj it is worse than eVer, and very strong 
and characteristic ; the body, in decaying, passes into an 
oily fluid, which, we were assured by one or two old 
natives of the district, is very good for rheumatism. 
Fowls refuse to touch the worm, living or dead. 

When held in the band, the worm, in contracting its 
body, throws out jets of a milky fluid from its dorsal 
pores to a height of several inches; if the burrow be 
examined carefully, its sides are seep to be very smooth, 
and coat«d over with a fluid exactly similar to that ejected 
from the pores. Whatever be the primary flmction of 
the fluid when within the body-cavity, there can be no 
doubt that it has the important and perhaps secondary 


function, when it has passed out of the body, of making 
the burrow walls smooth, moist, and slippery, and of thus 
enabling the animal to glide along with ease and speed. 

The worm in its burrow moves rapidly by swelling up 
its anterior or posterior end, as the case may be, and Uien, 
using this as a fixed point, in doing which the set® per¬ 
haps help, though to a minor extent, it strongly contracts 
the rest of its body. In the next movement, the end free 
in the first instance will be swollen out and used as a 
fixed point, from which expansion forwards can take 
place. These changes of motion follow each other so 
rapidly, that in the burrows the appearance of continuous 
gilding is given. Outside the burrow, when the whole 
body-surface is not in contact with the earth, the worm 
makes no attempt whatever to move, lying passively on 
the ground. Anyone who merely sees the beast removed 
from its burrow imagines it to be of a very sluggish tem¬ 
perament, and can form no idea of its active and rapid 
movements when underground. 

So far as locomotion is concerned, its set® seem to be 
of little or no use to it. The pericbxte worms, on the 
contrary, when taken from the burrow, move along on 
the ground with remarkable speed, certainly using their 
set® as aids to progression. 

The burrows of the large worm measure J-i inch in 
diameter ; and in disused ones are often found (i) casts 
of the worms, or rather, what are probably the earthy 
contents of the alimentary canal, with clear indications 
marked upon them of the segments of the body ; and (3) 
more rarely cocoons. The latter measure i}-2 inches 
in length, vary from light yellow to dark brown in colour, 
according to their age, and contain only one embryo 
each, which I have at present only been able to obtain in 
a somewhat highly developed state. 

The cocoon itself is somewhat thin, and made of a 
tough leathery material, with a very distinct st.alk-like 
process at each end ; it contains a milky fluid, closely 
similar to that found in the body-cavity of the worm. 

It is interesting to note the fact that at the present 
time we know of three especially large kinds of earth¬ 
worms ; that, of these, one comes from South Africa, 
another from the southern parts of India and Ceylon, and 
the third from the south of Australia. We know as yet 
little about the distribution of earthworms, but the same 
taws which governed the distribution of other animals 
must also have governed theirs, and it is just possible 
that these great earthworms may be the lingering relics 
of a once widely-spread race of larger earthworms, 
whose representatives at the present day .are only found, 
as occurs with other forms or life, in the southern parts 
of the large land-masses of the earth’s surface. Possibly 
careful search will reveal the existence of a large earth¬ 
worm in the southern parts of South America. 


' NOTES. 

In reply to his letter in our columns on the 7th inst. (p. 341), 
Mr. Sclater has received applications from several unexception¬ 
able candidates for the^ post of Naturalist to the Pilcomayo 
Expedition. Out of tliete. Captain Page has agreed to select 
Mr. Graham Kerr, of the University of Edinburgh, to accom¬ 
pany him. Mr. Kerr is most highly recommended by Prof. 
Balfour, Prof. Gelltie, and Prof. Ewart as in every way suited 
for the work. He will leave Elnglond for Buenos Ayres about 
the beginning of Jane. 

It has now been definitely arranged that the steamer 
Sind^rnen nhall leave Copenhagen on March 15 for Green¬ 
land, in order to bring back the members of the Nansen 
Expedition. The vessel will, however, not be back in Copen¬ 
hagen until the beginning of June. After a few days’ sojourn 
iif that city. Dr. Nansen will proceed direct to Bergen, and 
prepare a work on hit expedition and its scientific results. 
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In the presence of a dlitingnished company of men of 
science, the King of Sweden recently opened the sealed papers 
containing the names of the two successful competitors for the 
mathematical prizes offered by him five years ago. The 
successful competitors were found to be Prof. II. Poincard, 
of the Kacultd des Sciences, Paris, who receives j^lfio, and 
M. Paul Appert, Professor in the same Faculty, who receives a 
gold medal valued at The papers, with reports by 

Profs. Weierstrass and Hermite, will be published in the 
Acta Mathcmatica. Twelve papers were sent in for the 
competition. 

We regret to have to record the death, at the early age of 
twenty-four, of a biologist of great promise, Mr. Richard 
Spalding Wray, B.Sc. Lond, The son of the Rev. William 
Wray, a Nonconforming minister in Yorlcshire,he early developed 
a strong taste for natural history pursuits, which led him to 
become a student at the Normal School of Science at South 
Kensington, where he eagerly followed the teaching of Pfof. 
Huxley and Mr. Howes. When, at the close of the year 1884, 
the present Director of the Natural History Museum was seeking 
some one to assist him in the formation of an elementary series 
of biological preparations to be placed in the great hall of the 
Museum, as an introduction to the study of the subjects mote 
fully developed in the special galleries, he fortunately became 
acquainted with Mr. Wray, who entered with enthusiasm into 
the project, and soon showed that he possessed every natural 
capacity requisite for such a work. A neat-handed, skilful 
dissector, a good mechanician, an excellent draftsman, he displayed 
great taste and ingenuity in carrying out and often improving upon 
every suggestion made to him by' the Director. While he was 
engaged in the formation of a scries of preparations to illustrate the 
arrangement of the bones and feathers of the wings of birds, the very 
insufficient state of the knowledge upon the subject as recorded 
in ornithological works became apparent, and Mr. Wray made 
some valuable origin al observations, which were embodied in a 
paper “ On some Points in the Morphology of the Wings of 
Birds,” published in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
for 1887. This and two minor papers on kindred subjects were 
all that he was able to communicate to the world, for, unhappily, 
his powers were greatly diminished by long continued ill health, 
which finally develop^ into pulmonary phthisis, to which he 
succumbed on the 13th of this month. He has, however, left a 
lasting memorial of his patience, ability, and knowledge in the 
preparations which enrich the Museum ; and his simple, modest, 
unaffected character, and the genuine earnestness with which he 
entered into the performance of every duty, will not be easily 
forgotten by those who had the pleasure and advantage of being 
in anyway associated with him. 

The Hunterian Oration was delivered on Thursday last, in 
-the theatre of the Royal College of Murgeons, by Mr. Henry 
Power, senior ophthalmic surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Speaking of Hunter’s career as a student, Mr. Power pointed out 
that he took six or seven years to learn anatomy and surgery, 
whereas in the present day a medical student has only four years 
to acquire a knowledge of many more subjects. Mr. Power 
urged that another year is necessary, that it is, in fact, taken by 
the best students, and that it should be compulsory on all. This, 
he thought, could be easily obtained if every student were 
obliged to pass a thoroughly practical examination in chemistry, 
physics, and elementary Mology, before being permitted to 
renter. 

In a letter addressed to MM. Henry, of the Paris Observa¬ 
tory, and printed in La Nature (February 16), Mr. J. A, 
Brashear says that the Photographic Society of San Francisco 
obtained 167 negatives of the recent solar eclipse, the majority 
of them being very successful. Mr. Brashear himself was able 
to do good work at Winnemucca, Nevada. 


The Naples Correspondent of the Times, writing on this I4tb 
inst., says“ On the rath Inst, a perpendicular shock of irartb- 
quake was felt here, lasting about four seconds. It was strong^ 
at the Observatory of Vesuvius, and in the towns at the foot. After 
the lapse of a minute another shock, the return shook, was felt ' 
the Observatory. ‘ Meanwhile,’ says a reporter from the spot, 

‘ small streams of lava continue to run down on the eos^m stde,^ 
and at the time when we are writing the seismograph is IcM 
animated.’” ^ 

The Paris Correspondent of the Daily News, telegrapUng an 
Tuesday, February 19, says“ The district a^.Pont de •fiteaa- 
voisin, in the Department of the Isere, was disturbed yestsurday 
by a shock of earthquake which lasted about three seconds. 
Many houses were violently shaken. Field labonrOrs Were very 
much frightened. A good many villages suffered from it, bat 
no lives appear to have been lost.” 

At the meeting of the French Meteorologioid Society on 
January 15, the President, M. Renou, on taking that office ftrr 
the third time, delivered an address on the progress of meteoro¬ 
logy since the establishment of the Society in 1853. He rcftlrred 
to the great improvement that had taken place in tht constructioa 
and use of the various instruments, and to thB progress mode in 
weather prediction, and stated that in order to farther improve 
the system more frequent and direct intercourse by telegraph 
between the various central offices was necessary, and tht 
extension of telegraphic communication rather than refiutment 
in observations. He also alluded to the importance of autcihEtic 
or hourly observations at selected stations, and to the differences 
existing in thcrmometric exposure, the screens employed in 
different countries being far from uniform. (That used in 
France is open to objection, being liable to the influence of 
radiation.) M. Angot communicated the results of his discus¬ 
sion on the diurnal variation of the barometer, deduced from 
above fifty stations spread over the surface of the globe, and 
based on means varying from five to twenty years and upwards. 
The whole of the values will be published in the Annals of the 
French Central Meteorological Office. 

Mr. H. C. Russell, the Government Astronomer of New 
South Wales, has published his results of rain and river 
observations for 1887, and of the meteorogical observations for 
1886. The form of publication is the same as before (see 
Nature, vol. xxxvi. pp. 546 and 566), but the amount 
of valuable materials dealt with is continually increasing. 
The rain and nver stations for which monthly and annual 
observations are given amount to 866. 

In their fifth Annual Report on the Museum of General and 
Local Archamlogy, the Antiquarian Committee of the University 
of Cambridge call attention to a discovery of unusual interest 
made in Cambridge at the beginning of 1888. A field was being 
levelled at the back of St. John’s College, when the workmen 
cut into a Saxon butying-ground. For several days no notice 
was taken of it; and during that time a number of skeletons attd 
urns (the workmen said several hundreds) had been found and 
destroyed. As soon, however, as the discovery was made known, 
steps were taken, with the co-operation of the authorities of St. 
John’s College and Christ’s College, t4e owners and lessees of 
the land, to have the ground thoroughly examined, under proper 
supervision, in the interest of the Museum. The excavations 
occupied more than six weeks, during which time they were 
never left unwatched. At least thirty skeletons, one hundred 
urns, and a large quantity of ornaments were discovered. The 
entire " find ” has been placed in the Museum, and forms a most 
valuable addition to the local Saxon collections. 

In on Interesting paper on the Eskimo of Hudson’s Strait, re¬ 
printed from tjie Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, Mr. F. 
F. Payne says that, u a rule, the Eskimo deserve to ^ called 
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keen obtervers of Nature. When he was making collections of 
biikit, insects, and plants, he found the natives of great 
assistance. “If an insect was shown them," he says, “they 
could usually take me where more of the same species might be 
found. On the approach of summer they watched with interest 
its signs, and often would bring to me insects which they believed 
were the first of the season. ’’ 

Mr, Pavne found that the Eskimo of Hudson's Strait were 
modi given to the habit of offering food and other things to 
S^tSb By the graves of many of their dead were found scraps 
of food, tobacco, powder, shot, and other articles, and at first it 
was supposed that these were offered only to those who had died. 
To Me. Payne's surprise, however, a number of like articles were 
found upwi a beacon he had built in the shape of a man. When 
two cannons, found upon the shore near Cape Prince of Wales, 
that had undoubtedly been left by some of the early explorers, 
were made (o stand on end, a quantity of bullets, shot, and other 
rubbish rolled out. On inquiry as to how these things had got 
there, Mr. Payne was informed they had been given as “an 
offering to the spirits.” 

The extant to which variation may prevail among butterflies 
it well illustrated in some facts -set forth in The Entomologist for 
February, by Mr. W. W. Smith, of Ashburton, New Zealand. 
The special subject of Mr. Smith’s remarks is Argyrophinga 
antipodum, one of the few endemic species of New Zealand 
Rhopalocera. This butterfly in its season is generally numerous, 
and owing to its alow and somewhat laboured flight is easily 
captured. Among the specimens Mr. Smith has taken are some 
remarkable varieties, exhibiting all the phases or stages of 
variation to which a single species could be subject. Many 
individuals of both sexes differ considerably from each other in 
their ground colouring, the colours of the neuration, and in the 
number of ocelli. The typical colour of the male is given by 
Mr. A. G. Butler as “dark greyish brown, paler at base”; in 
Mr. Smith’s specimens every shade of brown is developed, while 
some are partially melanic forms. Among the females there is 
also considerable distinction, the general colouring varying from 
whitish yellow to rich dark orange. In a typical specimen the 
hind wings are crossed with three small ocelli, the centre one 
in the male being slightly the largest; among them are several 
having a broad blackish band crossing the wing from the inner 
to the outer maigin, and inclosing four distinct ocelli. Others 
have the three ocelli much enlaiged and coalescent, while a 
number possess only two or one ocelli, and in one specimen (a 
male) they are obsolete on all the wings. 

A MEW acid of tin has been obtained by Prof. W. Spring, 
ednsisting of two molecules of a higher oxide, SnO„ combined 
with one of water. The new acid, H,80,07, or aSnO,. H, 0 , 
is consequently analogous to disulphuric acid, HjSjO,, and 
dichromic acid, HjCrjOj. The method by which Dr. Spring 
has prepared it is of peculiar interest. A saturated solution 
of about ten grammes of stannous chloride, in water containing 
sufficient hydrochloric acid to prevent decomposition into the 
oxychloride, was treated at the ordinary temperature with excess 
of peroxide of barium. The latter substance was obtained pure 
in the form of the hydrate, BaO,. dH, 0 , by precipitating clear 
baryta-water with oxygenated water. After the addition of the 
peroxide the liquid became very thick, and lost most of its 
limpidity, indicating a change resulting in the production of 
a colloldid substance. Neither by allowing to stand nor by 
filtration could any clearing of the solution be effected. But 
npon subjecting it to dialysis, chloride of barium diffused 
through the membrane, and was eventually entirely removed by 
hanging the water in wt^icli the dialycer floated every day 
during a period approadiing three months. The contents of 
the dialyzer were now evaporated as low as possible upoo a 
water-bath ; when the evaporation was saffit^tly advanced 


the contents of the dish became converted into a white opalescent 
jelly, and this eventually dried up into a white solid mass of 
the new acid. The analyses were most thoroughly carried out, 
the tin, water, and oxygen each being determined directly, and 
the numbers obtained are, within the usual limits of error, those 
required for the HlSogO,. The oxygen w.is estimated by 
passing a current of pure hydrogen over a weighed quantity of 
the substance contained in a porcelain boat heated to redness in 
a combustion tube. The water obtained was absorbed by oalcium 
chloride, and weighed, and after deducting the water contained in 
the substance, the oxygen present in the oxide was readily calcu¬ 
lated. As a control, the residue of reduced tin was also weighed. 
These analyses prove beyond doubt that the tin is here present 
in the form of trioxide, and that at 100“ C. one molecule of 
water remains combined with it. From certain secondary 
phenomena Dr. Spring is of opinion that the reaction really 
takes place in two stages ; an oxychloride of tin being first 
formed by direct addition of oxygen to stannous chloride, 
SnCI, -I- BaO, = SnOCl, + BaO. This stannic oxychloride 
appears, then, to react with a further molecule of peroxide of 
barium with production of barium chloride and trioxide of tin, 
or hyperstannic anhydride, as Dr. Spring terms the new 

SnOCl, -I- BnO, = BaCl, -f SnO,. 

The baryta obtained as by-product in the first stage is of 
course dissolved by the hydrochloric acid present, and the 
barium is thus entirely removed as chloride upon dialysis. 

.Messrs. Trubner have in the press a work on ethics, by 
Mr. S. Alexander, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, entitled 
“ Moral Order and Progress : an Analysis of Ethical Concep¬ 
tions.” It will be in three books; Book I., Preliminary, deal¬ 
ing with conduct and character; Book II., Statical—Moral 
Order; Book III., Dynamical—Moral Growth and Progress. 
The work ought to be interesting to students of science, as the 
author's conclusions, if sound, will tend to confirm the theory of 
evolution by showing that the characteristic differences of moral 
action are such as might be expected if that theory were true. 
In Book HI. he aims at proving that moral ideals follow, in 
their origin and development, the same law as natural species. 

The Clarendon Press has issued a fourth edition of the second 
volume of Prof. Minchin’s “Treatise on Statics, with Applica 
tions to Physics ” It is to a very great extent a reprint of the 
previous edition, but Prof. Minchin explains that it treats much 
more fully of conical angles ; contains new articles on line- and 
surface-integrals and magnetic shells ; and presents an improve¬ 
ment in the method of treating some questions of strain and 
stress, for which the author is indebted to Prof. Williamson. 

The Annuaire, for 1889, of the Royal 'Observatory ot 
Brussels, by F. Folie, has been published. This is the fifty- 
sixth annual issue, and the work fully maintains the high standard 
of excellence attained in previous numbers. 

The first number of a popular scientific periodical —Der Stein 
der ffWien—has just been issued by H. Hartlebcn, Vienna. It 
will bo published once a fortnight. The editor is A. von 
Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. If we may judge from the present 
number, the new periodical )s likely to be a decided success. 
The articles are well written, and there are many illustrations. 

Mr. S. H. Wintle contributes to the Vtctonan Farmers' 
Cassette an account of a mineral substance found in the slightly 
decayed heart of a beech-tree, Eagus Cunninghami, cut down, 

, and split up for firewood, at Gladstone, Mount Camera, Tas¬ 
mania. A mass of the substance, about one pound in weight, 
was sent to Mr. Wintle for examination. Analysis proved it to 
foe. oxalate of potassiain—the “ sahs of lemon ” of commerce. 
" Potash, at potash,” says Mr. Wintle, “ enters largely into the 
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composition of segeUble matter. It is to be found in the ashes 
of all timber and plants in association with lime and soda ; but, 
in this case we find the potash, or more correctly speaking, the 
oside of the metal potassium, is In chemical combination with 
oxalic acid ; thus forming a compound salt, highly crystallized. 
'I'he paradoxical feature of the phenomenon is presented by the 
query—Where did the oxalic add come from to combine with 
the oxide of potassium ? Analysis has failed to detect oxalic 
acid in the wo^ or leaves of the I^agus. There are certain well- 
known plants which furnish oxalic acid. Notably, the Oxalts 
actitttlla, from which it used to be extracted before the great 
.advances of chemistry enabled man to be independent of that 
plant as its source. Combined with lime it has been found in 
some lichens, while the roots of rhubarb and bistort contain it in 
small quantity in combination with potash ; but this is the first 
instance, it seems, of this organic combination being found in 
a solid, compact, crystallized form, especially in the heart of a 

The fiery sunsets which revealed the existence of the Krakatab 
dust in the atmosphere were also noticed by Prjevalsky in 
November and December 1883, as he was crossing the Gobi 
and the Northern Ala-shan. He describes them as follows in 
his “Fourth Journey to Central Asia”:—“ After a bright day, 
which IS here the usual state of the weather during the winter, 
light cirrus and cirro-stratus clouds apjieared in the west, just 
before sunset, or immediately after. Probably they were floating 
all day long in the upper strata of the atmosphere, but became 
visible when the sun went beneath the horizon. Immediately 
after that, the whole of the western part of the sky became lighted 
by a bright cream light, which soon acquired a violet colour in 
the upper parts, with stripes of shadows. At the same time the 
shadows of the night rose in the east, dark lilac in the lower 
parts, and violet in the upper parts. The violet colour vanished 
by and by in the west, and a segment of bright orange colour 
appeared close by the horizon, on a cream background. Some¬ 
times it acquired a light red colour, but sometimes it became 
bright red or even blood-red. In the meantime the lilac colour 
disappeared in the east, and all the sky became of a gray-lilac 
colour. Amidst the changing colours in the west, Venus glowed 
like a diamond descending beneath the horizon at the time 
when the twilight, which lasted for about one hour and a half, 
came to an end. During nearly all that time the glow in the 
west was casting shadows, and all objects in the desert appeared 
in a fantastic light. The sunrise was accompanied by the same 
phenomena, but in a reverse order: sometimes the morning 
twilight began with the appearance of a blood-red colour. At 
full moon the phenomena were less striking, and in the atmo¬ 
sphere of Noitbem Ala-shan, which is charged with dust, we 
saw them leas often than in the Central and Northern GobL” 

A HUGE Greenland whale, 90 feet in length, after having 
been seen in varloui ports of the Cattegat, lately went ashore in 
the Sound, and was killed. During the previous twenty years 
a whale had not been seen in these waters. The skeleton is to 
be forwarded to the Copenhagen Museum. 

PaoF. O. AND Dr. Trybom have petitioned the 

Swedish Government for funds sufficient to enable them to 
continue their researchei on the sea fisheries of Sweden, and to 
establish a biological station on the west coast. 

Last summer Dr. Th. Thoroddsen effected some further 
explorations to the interior of Iceland, visiting parts hitherto 
untraversed. It is said that in Norse times, in the district 
west of Hecia, by the River Thjorsoa, a numerous popu¬ 
lation inhabited a fertile valley, which was laid waste in 1343 
by a terrible volcanic eruption of the Raudukambar Moun¬ 
tain. Dr. Thoroddsen now reports that this mountain is 
mot a volcano at all, and that in historical times no voieanic 


eruption hat devastated this valley; but he is of opinion that the 
colony in question was destroyed through an eruption of Hecia 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. Dr. Thoroddsen after¬ 
wards explored the desert land south of the Hoftjokul, parti¬ 
cularly a mountain range, called Kjerlingarljoll, close to the south 
of it. These mountains had never been exploied before, and 
Dr. Thoroddsen found a country which he describes as very 
remarkable. It was known in the low lands that there 
were some valleys with hot springs, steam having been seen 
from a distance, but the springs had never been visited. Dr. 
I'horoddsen found grand sulphur springs in great numbers, 
which, he states, far excel the well-known ones at Myvaln 
and Krisuvik. There are also numbers of targe boiling mud 
pools—blue, red, yellow, and green in colour—whilst steam 
penetrates everywhere through fissures in the earth with terrific 
noise. One steam jet, 6 to 9 feet in height, kept up such a 
continual roar that it was impossible to hear the loudest shouts 
for a long distance, .Several subterranean cavities were also found 
containing boiling clay pools, and around one of them the earth 
trembled far and wide, whilst far down below in the earth a 
noise was heard like that which might proceed from a gigantic 
kuttcr-chum. The valleys in which these springy and mud pools 
are found are surrounded by extensive and deep snow-fields 
with innumerable fissures, through which the roar of the steam 
far below the snow can be heard in some places, whilst in others 
the steam escapes through them. The ground in these valleys is 
so hot that only with the greatest care is it possible to tread on 
the thin crust of clay covering the boiling mud below. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Ring-tailed Coati (Afizruo rufa 9 ) from 
Krazil, presented by Mr. N. T. Williams; three Herring Gulls 
(Larus argentatm), British, presented by Mr. L. V. Harcourt; 
six Moorish Geckos (Tarmlola maurifantca) from the south of 
France, presented by Masters F. and 0 . Warburg ; a Thigh- 
striped Wallaby {Halmaiurus theUdis 9) from New South 
Wales, deposited ; a White-throated Capuchin {Cebus hypolm- 

cus), a-Capuchin {Cebus ip, inc.) from Central America, 

purchased; an Eland (Oreas canna ? ), a Yellow-footed Rook 
Kangaroo (Petrogale xanthopus J), born in the Gardens. 


ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The Multiple Star C Cancri. —This remarkable stellar 
system has justly attracted much attention ever since Sir W. 
Herschel discovered in 1781 that it was really composed of 
three, not two stars, the principal star being itself a close 
double. But the intere-t with which the system was regarded 
was greatly increased by the remarkable paper which Prof. 
O. Struve produced upon the subject, and communicated to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1874 (Comptes rendus, vol. Ixxix, 
p. 1463), and in which he pointed out a noteworthy inequality 
in the [motion of the distant companion C, having a period 
of about twenty years. The question was again taken up by 
Prof. Hugo Seeliger in 1881, in a paper entitled “ Ueber die 
Bewegungverhaltnisse in dem dreifacnen Stemsystem C Cancri,” 
and presented to the Vienna Academy of Sciences on May 5 of 
that year. Prof. Seeliger has continued his discussion of the 
observations of the star, and has recently published a further 
paper on the subject, which appears in the Memoirs of the 
R^al Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich, under the title 
“Fortgesetzte Umersuchungun ueber das mehtfache Stem- 
system f Cancri.” The result of his further labours has been 
in effect to confirm the results he had obtained in his earlier 
work, and those which Prof. Btruve hod brought out in 1874. 

The three stars A, B, and C, have the magnitudes respec¬ 
tively S'c, S7, and S'j. The proper motion of the system 
amounts in a century to + io"'6 in R. A., and to - 11" in 
Decl. The dose pair, A and B, first separated by HerscheL 
have a motion round one another In about sixty years, their 
apparent distance from ,each other varying from about ^'*6 to 
i*'! ; whilst C, the more dbtant companion, has moved through 
about 5S* of position-angle round the other two sinoe Herschel’s 
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obacrration ia 1781, its distance never very greatly varying from 
5i". The motion of A and B round their common centre of 
gravity does not appear to be disturbed to any appreciable extent 
by the influence of C, which is so placed ns not to affect their 
apparent relative motions, even though a very considerable mass 
be assigned to it, and as a fact Prof. Seeliger finds, for the most 
probable value of the mass of C, — *'386, where I, m, 

and »' are the masses of A, B, and C respectively. But there 
is a periodical retrogression of C itself which is most euily 
accounted for by supposing the presence of a close companion, 
one hitherto undetected, and therefore either entirely dark, or 
W faintly luminous. The distance of this companion is pro- 
^bly only a few tenths of a second, the distance of C from the 
point, S« round which it appears to revolve, and which may be 
reasonably assumed to be the centre of gravity of itself and of 
D, the as yet undiscovered fourth member of the family, being 
only about one-fifth of a second. 

The entire group therefore may be considered as a double- 
double, the following being the definitive elements derived for 


For C about S,. 


T 

a 


1868112 
lOQ-liS) ^ 
8o'190 > 1850*0 
H '»351 


o^«S3 


1860-127 
7 i‘’- 9S8 ; 
109-677 > 
I7-3S* 1 


For the motioa of Sj round the optical centre of A and B:— 


P. » 5"'488- 
/o = I4S -46 - 


o”'Si3 (' - 1850'*)- 


The ccoctuding portion of this valuable contribution to the 
study of a most ioterealing case in stellar physics is devoted to 
the consideration of personal errors in the observations, and a 
plate is added giving a graphical representation of the apparent 
motion of C, and bringing out in a striking manner the evidence 
the observations afford of the looping of the curve. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 FEBRUARY 2^-MARCH 2. 


/'C'OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
' Gseenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 

At Grtenwich ph February 24 

Sun rises, 6h. 57m. ; souths, I2h. 13m. 31-51.; sets, 178. 30m. ; 
right asc. on meridian, 32h. 31-dm. ; decl. 9* 16' S. 
Sidereal Time at Snnwt, 3H. 49m. 

Moon (New on March 1, 22h.) rises, 2h. 59m. j souths, 
7h. 13m.; sets, iih. 33m. 1 right asc. on meridian, 
l7h. 30-3m. ; decl. 30“ 54' S. 

Right asc. and daoHoation 

Haast. Rissi. Soeths. SsU. ou mandian. 


Mercury.. 6 5 
Venus ... 8 2 
Mars ... 7 49 
Jupiter ... 4 1 
Saturn ... IS 17 
Uranus... 31 40* 
Neptune.. 9 49 


- «S 59 - 

. 30 IS ... 


. 12 49 S 


I N. 


It of tbs following monung. 


. I 46N. 

II 51 ... 10 130 ... 33 SS. 

6 29*... 9 12-8 ... 17 31 N. 

8 38 ... 13 20-8 ... 7 49 S. 

I IS*... 3 5« ‘ ■" «8 37 N. 

is that of till praoKllag eveolag and lh« Mttiog 


25 ... 1 ... Jupiter in conjunction with and i' ii'south 

of the Moon. 

37 ... 5 ... Mercury stationary. 

38 ... 3 ... Mercury in conjunction with and 4* 18'north 

of the Moon. 

M$Uor-Shomn, 

R.A. Did. 


NearBTrienguli. 30 ... 35 *^^ * 

„ a Virginis .19* — * N. 

.. a Serpentls .335 ... 10 N. ... Swift; streaks. 

380 ... 17 S. ... Veiy swift. 


U Cephei . 

T Arietis . 

Algol . 

R Geminorum ... 
R Canis Majoris... 


T Geminorum 
U Virginis ... 
U Corome ... 
X Cypii ... 
T VuTpeculge 
Y Cygni ... 


... 7 42-6 
- «a 4S'S 
... IS I3'7 
... 20 39 0 
... 20 46-8 
... 20 47-6 


DkI. 

. , h. I 

. 81 17 N. ... Feb. 27, 18 2 

■ >7 3 N. 27, 

. 40 3* N. ... „ 28, s s 

. 32 S3 N. 26, 

. 16 It N, .. „ 25, I 3' 

and at intervals of 37 11 
.34 I N. ... Mar. I, 

. 6 loN. 2, 

.32 3 N. ... Feb. 2J, s 

■ 35 wN. 28, 2 . 

. 27 so N. ... Mar. 2, o I 

. 34 14 N. ... Feb. 24, 17 4 

>. 27, »7 4 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

An Antarctic Expedition is being again talked of. A New 
Zc.aland colonist (of Norwegian origin) has come to Europe for 
the purpose of taking out a contingent of his countrymen accus¬ 
tomed to fishing. His object is to endeavour to organize an 
Antarctic whale fishery. He hopes to etjuip two steamers with 
which to explore the region generally, and, if possible, he will 
leave a contingent of men on Victoria Land, or some other suit¬ 
able point, for a whole year. One or more scientific men will 
be taken, so that if the proposed expedition be carried out we 
may expect some important results. 

Dr. Hugo Zijller (sent out by the Kolnisehe Zettun^) has 
been doing some original exploring work in German New Guinea. 
He made an excursion for a considerable distance into the in¬ 
terior. In November last he ascended the Finisterre Mountains 
to a height of 9000 feet. .Some of the peaks in this and the 
Bismarck Ranges rise to a height of over 10,000 feet. 

Captain Pack, who recently read a paper on the Gran 
Chaco at the Royal Geographical Society, proceeds shortly to 
the Argentine Republic for the purpose of thoroughly explonng 
the Pilcomayo. He will probably be accompanied by a 
naturalist. 

The French are endeavouring to raise the funds for a Congo 
railway which will pass entirely through French territory, in 
opposition to the scheme for a railway from Vivi to Stanley 
Pool, for which a survey has recently been made by Belgian 
engineers. The French railway would run from Brazzaville, on 
the north side of Stanley Pool, to the River Kwilu, 100 kilometres. 
Steps, it is stated, will be taken to render the Kwilu navigable, 
and so establish direct communication between the Congo and 
the Atlantic. 

In a long article in the new number of the Mouvtmenl 
GAigraJihtque, the question of the origin and course of the 
Eomami, one of the great southern tributaries of the Congo, is 
discussed. The conclusion is that it is the same river which 
Cameron crossed fur to the south, and which has been crossed 
at various points further northwards. It enters the Congo some 
distance below Stanley Falls. Its course is probably about 
looo miles in length. 

Dr. Oscar Baumann contributes to the February number 
of Petermann's Motnlungm a short monograph (with map) on 
the district of Usambara, in East Africa. The monograph 
ought to be specially interesting to geologists. 

The February number of i)c»ScotlUh GtP^aphicai Mageuinecan - 
toins several very uaUfyl artklaf. Colonel Cadell, Chief Comm is- 
sionerofthe AndamanlsUnds, gives a highly interesUng account 
of the group, and especially of Its people, who, he maintains, have 
been very much maligned from the days of Marco Polo down¬ 
wards. The people are fast dying out. Dr. Guppy sends a 

g relimiQ&ry note on the geological structure of the Smdaog* 
arang district on the south coast of Juvt Dr. Guppy sums 
up the structure of the sea-coast of this part of Java as 
follows: a basis of massive volcanic rocks overlain by sub¬ 
marine tuffs and volcanic muds as far as twelve mllM 
from the coast, and by older and allied tuffs farther inland. 

, The upheaval in post-Tertiary rimes has been very great, ahd 
can only be measured by several thousands of feet, Mr. S. P. 
FoM gives a brief rAirW of our knowledge of the geography of 
the Transvaal; and Mri W. A. Taylor supplies a real want in his- 
account of the Fhilppine Islands, compiled from various recent 
sources. 
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NOTES ON METEORITES^ 

VIII. 

'T'HERE can be little doubt that it u to the vai^-ing conditiona 
produced by the outflows in both directions along the 
radius vector, to which reference was made in the last article, 
that the various appearances put on by the avis of comets' 
tails are due. Thus, in Coggia’s cornel, to take an instance, the 
perihelion passage of which took place on August 27, on June 10 
the axis was brighter than the rest of the tail, but by July 10 the 
bright axis was replaced by one of marvellous blackness, which 
WM one of the features of the comet at that time, and this dark 
axis expanded as perihelion was approached. 

The tall is always curved, but if the earth lie in the plane of 
the orbit the curvature cannot he seen. 




Fig. bS.— comet seen cn June is 


The accompanying woodcuts will explain how the solar 
repulsion produces thu curvature, and how the curvature will 
depend upon the velocity due to repulsion. 



Flo. 39.—Slight repolsion ; great curvature. 

{. 2ft, which I ow* to M. Faye,* represents the successive 
I seruftl of molecules emitted by the nnclens of 
• uuiuci HI u to c^pdtnte the axis of the tail. A density is 
imagined such that |pie repulsive force exactly counterbalances 
the solar attraction; thus their motion, solely due to the 
tangential velocity of Ae comet, takes place in a straight line. 

' Omtiaiud ftom p. aiS, 

• Foimi qf Comets,N atusx, vd. x. p >08. 


To again simplify matters, this rate is supposed constant, as if 
the orbit were a circle. 

On the flrst day, the comet being at c’, a molecule is 
detached and subsequently follows the tine m*. On 

the second day, a molecule m*, likewise leaves the nucleus at 
c* and subsequently describes the tangent m* «*. Similarly, 
on the third day, for a molecule m* ; and so on. If we join by 
a continuous hne the series of positions occupied at the same 
time, the fifth day, hy all these molecules, nfi, m*. m*, m*, m’, 
we shall have the curvilinear axis of the tail; this will be, in 
this particular cate, the involute of a circle. ‘This construction 
accounts for the three laws which have been ascertained as the 
result of observation: fr) the tail, at its origin, is sensibly 
opposed to the sun, s ; (2) the tail is curved backwards on its 
path ; (3) the axis of the tail is a plane curve situated in the 
plane of the orbit. 

If the density of these molecules were still smaller, the repul* 
sive force would prevail over the solar attraction, and Ae 
molecules would describe no longer straight lines, but sections 
of an hyperbola whose convexity would be turned towards their 
common focus, s (see Fig. 30). 



The series of points m\ m^, m*, emitted at c', c*, c*, c*. 
by the comet, gives a curve like the former one, but wiA a . 
curvature much less pronounced and nearer to the radius vector. 

Now the single tail we have been considering will depend 
uptm Ae repulsive action upon molecules of similar density, 
and that very small. ' 

But suppose Aere are in consequence of collisions among Ae 
members of the swarm, several gases given off which can retain 
Aeir ga^us form, and suppose they are of different densities, 
^nlt is evident Aat a winnowing process will be set up, and 
that the moires of smallest density will be repelled with the 
highest ^iKity ; and given these varying denshiea, we must get 
•""re t^ than one—one, in lact, for each representative denilty. 


M. Bredichm, of the Moscow Observatory, has in fact shoiwn 
that there are three distinct types of tails. In the first class, 
the tsUs are long and strai^t, and the repellent energy of 
Ae ^ upon Ae small particles is about twelve times as west 
u the energy of bis gravitational attraction. The particles 
^refore leave the nucleus wiA a high velocity, generally about 
fonrtMn or fifteen thousand feet per second. The gr»a>«r Ahi 
veltra^ in relation to the rate of travel of Ae comet, the 
atmighter of cou« will be the tall, because Ae partides forming 
It do not lag behind.' 'In the type, the energies ^ the 
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attraction and repulsion balance each other, or nearly so, and 
the tails of this class are plumy and gently curved. In this 
case the particles which go to form the tail leave the head with a 
velocity of about 3000 feet per second. Tails of the third typo 
are short and strongly bent, the repellent energy being only about 
one-fifth of the attractive energy of the sun, and the velocity of 
the particles leaving the head is only about 1000 feet per second. 

Many comets exhibit tails of more than one type, and it was 
conjectured long ago that such tails were composed of different 
kinds of matter. 

Bredichin went further, and defined the composition of the 
different kinds of tails which he had classified, by referring to the 
molecular weights of the materials which would give the relative 
values of the repulsive and attractive forces necessary for tails of 
the different types. He thus found that the long straight tails of 
the first type would be probably formed by hydrogen, since this 
substance, on account of its exceeding lightness, would be little 
influenced by gravity, while at the same time strongly influenced 
by the solar repulsion. The second type of tails lie considered 
to be made of hydrocarbons, since hydrocarbons have a 
molecular weight such that the repellent and attractive forces of 
the sun upon their particles may be nearly equal. Iron, on the 
other hand, would be more subject to the action of gravity, on 
account of its greater weight, and was therefore taken as adapted 
to tails of the third type. 

There is nothing extravagant in these suppositions, for we 
know that all the substances in question do exist in comets, and 
It is evitilent that much is to be learnt from a continuation of the 
inquiry, but at the outset w e can see that iron vapour cannot in 
space remain aa vapour to form a tail. 

We know that the short-iieriod comets get leas brilliant with 
every approach to perihelion, and that some do not even throw 
out a tail, and we can easily ascribe both these results to the 
fact that after several such appulses the vapours liable to be 
driven out of the meteorites by temperature get leas and leas. 

If this be so, we may regard a comet with many tails as one 
which for the first time undergoes perihelion conditions. 

If it be conceded that the tails of comets are in part composed 
of hydrogen and compounds of carbon with gases such as 
oxygen, an explanation seems to be suggested of many recorded 
phenomena, while at the same time it seems more probable 
that the repulsive force would act continuously upon permanent 
gases rather than on condensable vapours, such as iron vapour, 
to take an instance. 

Suppose that the sun has been formed by the coming together 
of meteors, whether brought by comets or not, it is obvious that 
with equal temperatures of tht sun the repellent action would be 
the same on the permanent gues given off by the meteorites, 
whether in large or small groura. In the larger groups there 
would be possibly more collisions, and therefore greater 
possibilities of higher temperature of tht mtttoritos. 

This action would surround the sun, as it were, by a cordon, 
inside which, to take instances, neither hydrogen nor oxycorbon- 
compounds could enter. Hence we should have a sun without 
hydrogen, carbon, or oxygen. 

But while, at demanded on this view, the quantity of carbon 
and oxygen is extremely small, even if the latter exisU at all, the 
quantity of hydrogen is enormous. 

This difference can, however, be accounted for by the idea which 
has been suggested on several other grounds, that the hydrogen 
which plays such an important part in the sun’s economy and in 
the economy of all stars hotter than the sun is really produced 
locally by the dissociation of the vapours of the chemic^ elements 
which form the sun and the meteoritic constituents which still 
read) it in the shape probably of iron and silicates. 

We know perfectly well (from Dundris work chiefly, in stars of 
the class Ill.d) that when the sun gets cooler its atmosphere will 
consist almost exclusively of carbon compounds; and indeed 
one of the last scenes in the drama of world-formation Seems to 
be the gradual approach of the "cordon” to which I have 
referred, os the radiant energy of the star is diminished, thereby 
enabling all the permanent gases in the system to gradually 
approatm the primary: and it is not impowble that the great 
dinerences of density of the interior and exterior planets may be 
connected with this state of things. 

Before passing on, it is well to recur to the questlort. Why 
should not vapours be also repelled ftodi »tbe ebnsetary nnclens 
0^ its envelopes? 

No doubt they are ; but it is straining the facts to suppose that 
they would not be condensed by the cold of space before they 


had been repelled any great distance; the enormous lenmhs of 
some comets' tails would seem to negative any such possibility. 
Some of these lengths may be given in miles :— 


1847 (I-) - 

1811 (I.) ... 
i860 (III.)... 


198,800,000 miles 
149,000,000 „ 

130,800,000 ,, 

109,400,000 „ 

21,700,000 „ 


With regard to the rate at which the tails are th rown out it 
may be stated that, in the case of Donati’s comet, between 
September 23 and October 10 the tail had increased from 
15,000,000 to 55,000,000 miles, or, speaking roughly, the tall hod 
increased by 2,coo.ooo miles a day. 

If we are justified in considering that the materials of the comet 
thus repelled to form the tail are non-condcnsable gaseS, such as 
the hydrogen and the carbon compounds which are actually found 
in meteorites, we have in this fact probably the vtra causa of the 
so-called occlusion of these gases by meteorites. That is, one 
set of meteorites—a comet—may be giving off these gases, while 
other meteorites, which have never been members of such a large 
swarm, may occupy regions of space swept over by the gases 
repell^ from the comet. 

But if it be agreed that it is not probable that, say, the vapours of 
iron and magnesium could retain their vaporous condition so long 
as the hydrogen and the carbon compounds—there can be no 
doubt that they start on the common journey in consequence of 
the repulsive action outside the track of the comet—then we shall 
expect to find condensed particles of iron, nickel-iron, and mag¬ 
nesium or their compounds ; and here again we have a vera 
causa for the chondrites which enter so largely into the 
composition of meteorites. 


The tail of a comet being thus formed at the expense of the 
materials composing the head, the materials removed from the 
head can never be returned to it because of its insufficient gravi¬ 
tational power over them, and moreover they can no longer 
traverse the same orbit as the comet to which they originally 
belonged, because they have already been turned out of that 
coufse by the forces attending the development of the fail. The 
small tail-forming meteoric bodies thus become distributed 
throughout the space occupied by our system, and give no further 
trace of their existence, unless they happen to break into our 
atmosphere and appear as shooting-stars. 

Comets must thus degenerate, so far at all events as their easily 
volatilized constituents are concerned, with each perihelion 
passage, but as the majority of them only approach tne sun at 
long intervals of time they do not suffer much in this way. Some 
of the short-period comets get less and less brilliant at each 
successive perihelion passage, and others are then observed 
entirely without tails, all the available tail-forming material 
having been used up arid dispersed into space. 

It is a fact well worthy of consideration that op many occa¬ 
sions pulsations exactly resembling those observed in auroise 
have been observed in comets’ tails. 

This subject is thus referred to in Guillemin’s book on 
comets 

" Kepler is the first observer who has made mention of the 
changes. 'Those,' he says, ‘who have observed with some 
degree of attention the cosset of 1607 (an iqpparition of Halley’s 
comet) will bear witness that the tail, short at first, became long 
in the twinkling of an eye.’ Serial astronomers—Kepler, 
Wendelinus, and Snell—saw, in the comet of 1618, jets of light, 
coruscations, and marled undulations. According to Father 
Cysatus, the tail appeared as if agitated by the wind j the rays 
of the coma seemed to dart forth from the head and instantly 
return again. Similar movements were observed by Hevelius in 
the tails of the comets of 1653 and 1661; and Pingre, describing 
the observations of the comet of 1769, made at sea, between 
August 37 and September 16, by La Nux, Fleurien, and hlm- 
selC thus describes the phenomenon of which he was a 
witness;—‘1 believe that I very distinctly saw, especially on 
September 4, undulations in the tail similar to those which may 
be seen in suirora borealis.’ The stars which I had seen decidedly 
Included within the tail were shortly aftfer sensibly distant 
from it. 

“ M. Liais has giventhe following account of the observations 
matfe by him of the great comet of i860‘ On the evening of 
July S, whilst I was observing the comet at sea, 1 saw a rather 
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intense light from time to time arise In those portions of the tail 
that were furthest from the nnclens. Sometimes instanteneous, 
and appearing upon a small extension of the extremity of the 
tail, which then became more visible, the fugitive gleams 
reminded me of the pulsations of the aurora boretilis. At other 
times they were less fleeting, and their propagation in rapid suc¬ 
cession could be followed for some seconds in the direction of 
the nnclens near the extremity of the tail. These appearances 
then resembled the progressive undulations of the aurora 
borealis, but even in this case they were only visible in the last 
third of the length of the tail. The gleams in question were 
similar to those that 1 remember to have seen in ^e tail of the 
great comet of 1843, and which were observed by very many 
astronomers.' ” 

The American observers of Donati’s comet in 186S described 
a number of brighter bands "like auroral streamers" crossing 
the tail and diverging from a point between the nucleus and 
the sun.' 

This point is one well worthy of subsequent inquiry. I have 
brought together evidence to show that in the aurora one of the 
cliiel factors in the production of the spectrum is meteoric dust. 

If this be conceded, we have meteoric dust in ait probability 
very slowly falling through our atmosphere at a height at which 
its pressure is very low, the luminosity both of the dust and the 
atmosphere being produced by electricity. Whether the elec¬ 
tricity is product by the movement is a matter on which at 
present we are quite Ignorant, but if it be eventually shown that 
all aurorae follow well-recognized star-showers a certain amount 
of plausibility will be accorded to the notion. 

However this maybe, we must in the case of the aurora regard 
the permanent gases in the air as a constant, and the dust as the 
variable. 

But if we wish to assimilate these displays with comets’ tails, 
we must m the latter case consider meteorites in space as the 
constant, and the permanent gases repelled from the comet as 
the variable. 

Prof. Tait, assuming that the head of a comet is a swarm of 
meteorites or stones, varying m size from a marble to boulders 
ao or 30 feet in diameter, has shown that all the various 
cometaiv plienomena may be explained. His researches have 
not yet neen printed in extenso, but the following generai state¬ 
ment gives a summary of the results of his calculations which 
appeared in Good Words some time ago. 

Firstly, with regard to the masses of the comets. The total 
mass of a comet capnot be very great, for, as we have seen, no 
measurable disturbance of planetary orbits has been known to 
be produced, and this small mass is just as likely to be due to 
scattered solid masses as to one continuous gaseous mass, and 
indeed we know that this is so. In the case of comets of but small 
masses, the component meteorites would be small and far apart. 
Then with regard to the transparency of the comet, it is cal¬ 
culated that a meteorite 2$ feet in diameter at a distance of half 
a million miles from us could not totally eclipse a star of the 
same size as our sun, even if it were at such a distance as to be 
barely visible to the naked eye. Again, if some of the meteorites 
were large enough to eclipse the stars behind the comet, the 
eclipse would be of very brief duration, and we should see the 
star as if nothing had happened. In order for the comet to re¬ 
duce the light of a star seen through it bv one-tenth, it would re¬ 
quire to be 300 miles thick, supposing the stones to be 1 inch 
cube and 20 feet apart. 

Vfhiie the swarm which builds up the comet is coursing rotmd 
the sun os a whole, the individual members will themselves 
gravitate towards eat^ other ; and if we suppose the whole mass 
to be 1/1000 tharbf the earth, and the meteorites to be uniformly 
distributed in a sphere ao,ooo miles in diameter, those coming 
from the outside to the centre of the group would have a velocity 
of about 500 feet per second. The stones colliding will generate 
heat, and some gas will be evolved ; some members of the mass 
will be quicken^, while other constituents of the mass will bo 
retarded in their motion, and in this way we have a probably suffi¬ 
cient ewntbation of the various forms which the telesco^ has 
revealed to us. AlF^ then finally Prof. Talt goes on to show that 
the result of these coQMions would be such a smashing up of the 
constituents of the dhwm that much finely-attenuated material 
would be left behinj^suflicient to reflect sunlight, and to five 
rise to the pbeBemeim of the tail. 

WsbV, p. 197. 


If in the imaginary swarm the moss of each stone be loo 
pounds, and its velocity, due to attraction, be 500 feet per second, 
the heat resulting from the impact of two of them would be 
quite sufficient to volatilize a portion, and to make the outsides of 
the stones white-hot. Stones of this weight would be about lo 
inches cube, and in the swarm considered there would therefore 
be about I36,ooo,ooo,oooi,ckx>,ooo,ooo of them. At the rate of 
one collision per second, there being about 31,436,000 seconds 
in a year, there would be a possibility of one collision per seoo^ 
for 2 ,1 (0,000,000,000 years. There would therefore be material 
for such collisions for a period of over two million years even at 
the extravagant rate of one million per serond, and on the 
assumption that no stone comes into collision with another 
more than once. 

The whole mass being i/iooo that of the earth, and the space 
occupied being aso times that occupied by the earth, the stones 
in question being 10 inches cube will only occupy about 1/8000 
of the space through which they are distributed ; the average 
distance apart would tie about 17 feet. The swarm would reflect 
about half as much sunlight as a slab of the same material in the 
same plaM, but it would probably be too opaque to transmit 
starlight. By making the stones larger, and thus increasing the 
distances between them, the luminosity would be retained, while 
at the same time the swarm would be sufficiently transparent. 
It thus seems to suit the h3rpothesis belter if we regard the 
separate stones to be greater than 10 inches cube. 

J. Norman Lockvsr. 

(To be eontinueJ.) 


THE FORCES OF ELECTRIC OSCILLATIONS 
TREATED ACCORDING TO MAXWELL'S 
THEORY. BY DR. H. HERTZ} 


Note by the Translator. 

'I'HE early part of the following paper is no doubt familiar to 
*• the more important persons in this countrv, and therefore 
need perhaps hardly have been translated. Nevertheless, as 
these experiments of Hertz form a sort of apotheosis of Max¬ 
well's theory, it is natural to reproduce this portion as well as 
the rest; and inasmuch as Hertz did not at first express his dis¬ 
coveries in Maxwellian language, it Is interesting to see how he 
regard the matter since bis conversion, and how he now presents 
bis ideas to foreigners. 

I have translated the paper because it seems to me a remark¬ 
able example of clear theoretic insight in conjunction with great 
experimental skill, because it is pleasantly written, and because 
it de^s in a powerful manner with a profoundly interesting 
subject. 

I can hardly hope to have escaped errors in translating, but 
the original paper in Wiedemann's Anna/en for January of this 
year is very accessible. Oliver J. Lodge. 


The results of the experiments on quick electric oscillation 
which I have carried out appear to me to lend to Maxwell's 
tbeenry of electrodynamics an ascendancy over all others. At 
first I interpreted these experiments in terms of older notions, 
seeking to explain the phenomena In part by means of the co¬ 
operation of electrostatic and electro-magnetic forces. To Max¬ 
well’s theory in its pure development such a distinction is foreign. 
I whJi, therefore, now to show that the phenomena can also be 
explained in terms of Maxwell's theory without any such dis¬ 
tinction. If this attempt succeeds, questions about special 
propagation of electrostatic force, being meaningless in Maxwell s 
the^, are aj once settled. And besides this special aim, a Closer 
insight into the play of forces concerned^n rectilinear oscillations 
is not without interest. 

The Formula. 

In what follows we have only to concern ourselves with 
forces in free ether. Let X, Y, Z, be the components of electric 
force acting on the points jr, y, z; let L, M, N be the corresponding 
oomponeots of magnetic force; let < be the time, and let A stand 
for Then, according to Maxwell, tjm time-rate of 

I change of the forces is dependent on their distribution In space 
in the fiidlowing way it- 

I ’ Traottatad and oommaaicaMd bjr I>r. Other Ledge. 
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dt dz dy 
. dW _ rfL 


Originally, and therefore always, the following condilioi 
be satisfied : 

dx dy dz dx dy dz 

The electric energy contained in a portion of ether of 


7 .. I ‘i 

r dr \ dr) dx- 


the integration extending all through the volume. The total 
energy is the sum of both these portions. 

These expressions form the essential ingredients of Maxwell’s 
theory as it relates to the ether. Maxwell arrived at them by 
forsaking action at a distance, and by accummodating the ether 
with the properties of a highly dielectric medium. One can 
also get the same equations in another way. But hitherto no 
direct proof of the validity of these etjuations has been afforded 
by experience. It appears most logical, therefore, to regard 
them independeatlpi of any way in which they may have been 
arrived at, to consider them os hypothetical assumptions, and to 
let their probability depend u^n the very great number of 
t^ltimate conclusions which they embrace. Taking this point of 
view, one can do without a series of auxiliary ideas, which render 
the understanding of Maxwell’s theory more diflScult, even if on 
no other ground than that, so soon as one hnalfy excludes the 
hypothesis of immediate action at a distance, these notions 
possess no meaning. 

Multiply equations (1) by L, M, N, and (a) by X, Y, 2 ; add 
the equations together, and integrate over the whole space, 
whose volume element is dr, and whose surface element is ; 


= i(NY-MZ)\+ (LZ-NX)/u + (MX-LYMa’S, 
where A, >>, y are the direction-cosines of the normal to the surface. 

This equation shows that the amount by which the energy of 
the space has increased can be regarded as having entered 
through its walls. The quantity entering through any single 
element of surface is equal to (he product of the components of 
the electric and m^elic forces which belong to (hat element, 
multiplied by the sine of the angle between them, and divided 
by 4*A. On this result it is well known that Prof. Poyming 
has founded a remarkable theory on the transfer of energy in 
the electro-magnetic field. 

For the purpose of solving the equation, we limit ourselves to 
the special but important cusa where the distribution of the 
electnc force U symmetrical about the axis of s, and hence that 
this force is absent at every point of the meridian planes in¬ 
tersecting In the axis of z, and only d^^ni^on the z co-ordinate of 
a point, and on its distance, r = Vjv' + y, the z axis. Wt 
will denote the electric force in the direction of r, namely, 
X? + • hy R : and the component of the magnetic force 

which is normal to the meridian planes, vii. byp. 

We assert further that if n is any function df r, z, and which - 
satisfies the equation— 

=t wn: 


practically unimportant limitations, every imssible distribution of 
electric force which is symmetrical to the axis of ; can be repre¬ 
sented in the above form, but it is not necessary for the sequel to 
substantiate this assertion. 

The fanction Q is of importance. The lines in which the sur¬ 
face of rotation Q = const, cut the meridian planes are the lines 
of electric force ; the construction of the same for one meridian 
plane furnishes at every instant an immediate presentation of the 
force distribution. 

If we cut the shell between Q and Q -t- </Q by a surface of rota¬ 
tion round the axis of z, the product of electnc force and surface 
which Maxwell calls the “ induction ” is for every such surface 
the same. If we arrange the system of surfaces Q = const, in 
such a way that Q increases in arithmetic progression, the same 
statement remains true when we eompare the sections of the 
different shells with one another. 

In the plane diagram which consists of sections of the meridian 
plane with the equidistant surfaces Q =- constant, the electric 
force is inversely pioportional to the normal distance of conswa- 
live lines Q const, only for the case when points compared lie at 
the same distance from the axis of z. In general the rule is that 
the force is inversely proportional to the product of tills distance 
and of the co-ordinate r of the point considered. 

If we introduce polar co-ordinates p and 9 they will be like 


TAe Forets conctrtuti in a RechUncar OsiiltatioH. 

Let E denote a quantity of electricity, and I a length; kt 
sis sc Z be a reciprocal length, and « = I a reciprocal time ; 
and let us put 

' n K E - sin (iwp - nt). 
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This v«Iue satisfies the equation— 
^ ,/fl 

so soon as we settle that, 


and Y will be the velocity of light. And, indeed, the introduced 
equation is satisfied everywhere, except at the origin. ’ 

In order to find out what electrical processes are set up by the 
distribution of forces specified by n, we investigate its imm^iate 
surroundings. 

We put p vanishing in comparison with \, and neglect mp in 
comparison with Ht. 


Since, now— 


X - 


n = Ei sin nt. 
9 


( 


(ix‘ 




dy‘ )p 


dz' 


(i> 


d-n Y _ _ rf’n z 

dxdz dydz dtdz' 


So the electric forces appear as the derivative of a potential— 

and this expresses an electrical [Doppelpunkt, by which I suppose 
is meant either an involution or a spherical harmonic] whose axis 
coincides with the s axis, and whose moment oscillates between 
the extreme values E/ and - E/ with the period T. 

Our force distribution, therefore, represents the action of a 
rectilinear oscillator which has the very small length /, and on 
whose poles at the maximum the quantities of electricity ± E 
are free. 

The m^netic force perpendicular to the direction of the 
oscillator is, in the immediate neighbourhood, 

' P » - aE/« cos nt "" 

#»’ 

According to the Biot-Savart law, this is the force of a 
current element in the direction of the axis of s, of length /. 
whose intensity, magnetically measured, oscillates between the 
extreme values ± In fact the motion of the electricity 

E corresponds to a current of that magnitude. 

From n we get— 

Q = E/w I cos (mp - Ht) - sin’9, 

and from this the forces Z, R, P follow by dififerentiation. 

The formulae are too complicated for it to be possible to obtain 
immediately from them in their general form a representation of 
the distribution of the forces. For some special cases the results 
arc meanwhile proportionately simple. We get these at once— 
(1) The immediate neighbourhood of the oscillator we hsve 
already treated. 

, (a) In the 2 axis, (.«. in the direction of swing, we have 
dr m pde, dz ■= dp, 9 o ■, »o then— 


R = o, P =,o, 

z = (cos (mp-nt) - 

p‘ \ mp ) 

The electric force acts always in the direction of the oscilta 
tor; it diminishes for small distances as the inverse cube, for 
greater distances as the inverse square, of the distance. 

(3) In the xy plane, or s s o, we have dz <= - pde, dp = dr, 
9 m go, and so— 


P - i,in (mr - nt) + " "'H 

r t mr ) 


The electric force in the equatorial plane through the oscillator 
is parallel to the oscillailon, its amplitude being— 


The force decreases with distance, at first quickly as the 
inverse cube, later only slowly, and inversely as the distance 
itself. At great distances the action of the oscillator can only 
be noticed in the equatorial plane, not in the axis itself. 

(4) At very great distances we can neglect higher powers of ijp, 
compared with lower ones. So we get at such distances— 

Q = 'Elm cos (mp - nt) sin’ 9, 

whence— 

!> = A sin (mp ~ nt) sin 9, 


Thence follows— 


sin (mp - nt) sin 9 cos 9, 
9 + R sin « = o. 


The direction of the force is therefore at great distances every¬ 
where normal to the radius vector from the origin of force ; the 
spreading out occurs in pure transverse waves. The magni¬ 
tude of the force is equal to sin (mp — nt) sin 9, and de¬ 

creases at a constant distance from the origin towards either axis, 
being proportional to the distance from this latter. 

(To it continutd.) 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridgb.—A Report on the new Chemical Laboratory 
states that it has cost in all ,^33,697, an excess of L'i’tao above 
the estimate in 1885. The fittings and machinery have cost 
,(1900 more than was estimated, and the foundations had to be 
mode stronger at a cost of .£450. The Financial Board state 
that they have every reason to believe that the University has 
full value for the outlay. The building and fittings are sub¬ 
stantial and well adapted to their purpose. Prof Liveing 
reports that the lecture-rooms are such that the audience can 
both see and hear, can sit comfortably and write with ease, and 
that the laboratories will bear comparison with the best of those 
to be found elsewhere. 

Ltoo IS asked for the purchase of additional apparatus for the 
Pathological Laboratory (the old Chemical Laboratory). 

At Cavendish College eight scholarships of Llfi per annum 
will be.offered on July 23 next to students who will be under 
eighteen years old on October I next. One or more may be 
given for natural science (chemistry, physics, botany, geology, 
in all of which there will be a practiem examination). Farther 
particulars may be obtained from the Master of Cavendish 
College. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Bulletins de la Sod/t/ d’Anlhropolone dt Paris, tome II, 
fasc. 3, 1888.—Continuations of M. G. Hervd’s observations on 
the cerebral convolution known as "Broca’s." Great import¬ 
ance attaches to the discovery by the late eminent M. Broca of 
this anatomical characteristic in man, which he found to be 
absent in all animals Mow the Anthropomorpha, and while it 
appears in the latter only in a simple and ruaimentary form, it 
is hilly developed in the human brain. This fact in itself gives 
support to the hypothesis that intermediate types, now lost, 
must have been interposed between man and the still existing 
forms of the Anthropomorpha, and yet more important are the 
results yielded by recent pbysinal reseafehes, which clearly show 
that the normal human brain possesses a quadruple system of the 
frontal convolutions due to the doubling of the binary frontal 
lobes, while in Broca’s convolution we must, moreover, reooa- 
nise the origin and function of speech and memory. In the 
microcephali, in idiots, deaf-mutes, and in all persons of inferior 
intelligence, this convolution b more or lets atrophied, espe¬ 
cially within the insula or centre, where it unites with Che other 
frmital convointiont near the extremity of the olfactory dutnnel. 
—Close of the statistical inquiry regarding the colours of tba 
eyes and hair In France, by M. Topinard. After having col¬ 
lected the results of 180,000 observationt, M. Toplnaid an- 
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Dounccf that he ia about to incorporate them in a chart for 
France. Three memoirs have already been published as parts 
of this inquiry, embracing Tunis, Denmark, and Pointe da Rai 
in France. Among various other interesting results the curious 
fact has been deduced that where the race is of a mixed blonde 
and brunette character the hereditary blonde colouring ts espe¬ 
cially manifested in the eyes, while the brunette element has a 
tendency to reapMar in the hair.—On the origin and intellec¬ 
tual evolution of the pointer dog, by M. C. A. Pi^trement. 
This is a risumi by the author of a special section of his great 
work regarding the legislative enactments in force under the 
Frank kmgs of the two earliest dynasties, concerning domestic 
animals. Beginning with a notice of the fourteen species of 
house and sporting dogs to be recognized on the monuments of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Nineveh, he goes on to the references in 
Greek and Roman writers to the dc^ known in their time, in 
which he finds no indication that pointers and setters existed in 
their present stage of development as sporting dogs before our 
era ; while, on the other hand, he proves hy extracts from the 
lists of birds and other animals used in the chase, given in the 
capitularies of Dagobert, that falconry, whose introduction into 
■W^em Europe is usually ascribed to the Crusaders, was prac¬ 
tised in Gaul as early os the seventh century. The article 
although long and verbose, contains much interesting informa¬ 
tion regarding sport among the Franks and Gauls since the 
time of the Romans.—On the long bones found at Spy, by M. 
Topinard. The sudden angular deviation of the tibisd bones 
leads to the inference that the lower extremities of the men of 
Spy were half-flexed, as is generally the case in the arboreal An- 
thropomorpha.—Cut flints found at Pierrefitte, by M. Simoneau. 
These finds were taken from the lime-beds of Toucy, and were 
obtained through the agency of shepherd-boys, successfully 
enlisted in the work of collecting.—On the grouping of pyra¬ 
midal cellules in the motor region of the limbs, bv M. Mahou- 
deau. These researches prove the existence of microscopic 
functional centres in certain parts of the brain, which may be 
regarded os the true physiological elements of the cerebral 
organ.—Replies made by M. Btnk, while stationed m New 
Guinea, to the Society’s printed category of questions regarding 
socioloCT and ethnography.—Report of M, Nicolas on the 
graves found in the gravel beds of Gadagno (Vaucluse), which 
he assumed to be of the Stone Age, but which are now shown 
to have a Limriaii character.—On the dolmens of Kergo, Car- 
nac, by M. Gaillard, who, in another communication, treats of 
a curious circumstance in regard to the system of arrangement 
followed in the lines of menhirs in Morbihan. Here he found that 
a single stone, having a rounded top, was interposed at irregular 
distances between the regular lines of menhirs, which it always 
exceeded in height. Continued observations showed that on dif¬ 
ferent and special days of the year, the sun appeared, at its rising, 
to rest upon the summit of one or other of these isolated menhirs. 
—On graves containing cinerary vessels belonging to the Polished 
Stone ^e, in the commune of Montigny-rEngrain, by M. Vau- 
ville.—(Jburvations on the restoration of the tumulus of Ker- 
lescan, by M, Gaillard. The cromlech, which has here been 
readjusted, consists of twenty-nine of the ancient menhirs, which 
bad escap^ destruction.—On the form of the wrist in supination 
and pronation, and on the diflerences of outline exhibited by the 
metacarpal bones when observed on the skeleton, or when the 
cuticle has been removed, and the muscles have been laid bare, 
by M. Cuyer, who writes for the artist rather than the anatomist, 
aM illustrates his remarks by various useful woodcuts.—On the 
relative length, among various peoples, ancient and modem, of 
the index and ring finger, by Colonel Duhousset.—On the rela¬ 
tive length of the two hrst toes in the Mongolian races, by Dr. 
Manrel.—On the slgnlflcance of the practice of measuring the 
throat of young women, common among the peasantry of Brit¬ 
tany, as welt as various Kabyle tribes, by M. Letoumeau. Among 
these remotely separated peoples, similar notions prevail as to the 
connection between the volume of the neck in women and the 
age of puberty. The practices that have arisen from a popular 
belief in regard to this relation are so nearly alike in both tn- 
atanoea as to suggest some common origin.—The importance of 
studying the character of the masticatonr proceu and apparatus, 
in judmng of the nature and habits of mammals, when consi¬ 
dered from an anthropological point of view, hy Dr. Fauvelle.—, 
On the survival of communal pro|»ietonhip m the Morbihan, 
M. Letourneau. In this district, virioui ancient customs 
swl prevail, and in the Islands of Hcedic and Houat, tbeVanf, 
assist^ by a council of notables, governs the islands after a 


patriarchial or fatherly fashion.—A communication, by M. 
Variot, concerning a new method of effacing the traces of 
tattooing. 

Rivista SHentifico-Industriale, December 31, 1888.—The 
Chladni figures and Wheatstone’s methods, by Prof. Lodovico 
Malavati. Here the author proposes to apply Wheatstone's 
theory on the acoustic vibrations of square plates to the explana¬ 
tion of the figures observed by Chladni in rectangular plates.— 
The same number contains some remarks by G. Cariati on Mr. 
Edison’s perfected phonograph ; and on the solar photographs 
taken by Prof. Ricc6 at the Observatory of Palermo. 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Linnean Society, Februaiy 7.—Mr. C. B. Clarke, F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the chair.—The Rev. E. S. Marshall exhibited 
several interesting varieties of British plants collected by him in 
Scotland, and miide remarks thereon.—Mr. E. M. Holmes ex¬ 
hibited a new British seaweed from Bognor, Rhododtrmis elegans, 
var. folystromatica, a variety new to science.—A paper was then 
read by Mr. A. D. Michael on three new species of parasitic Acari 
discovered by him in Derbyshire during the autumn of 1888. 
These were a Mvocoptes, proposed to be called M. tenax, para¬ 
sitic on the field vole, Arvicola agrestic ; a Symhotrs, proposed 
to be called S. tripilis, parasitic upon the hedgehog; and 
Gontomerus masculinus (gen. et sp. nov.), a minute parasite 
found on the ear of the field vole. Specimens of all three 
were exhibited under the microscope, and a discussion followed, 
in which Profs. Mivart, Stewart, and Howes took part.—Prof. 
Martin Duncan then gave the substance of an important paper 
which he hadpr»areo, entitled " A Revision of the Families and 
Genera of the Sehinoidea Recent and Fossil.” Reviewing the 
labours of his predecessors. Prof. Duncan traced the growth of the 
literature of bis subject, and showed that, although many lists and 
papers had been published from time to time, no general review 
of the class Eckxnoidta had been attempted since 1846. Dealing 
with all the material at his command, he found it necessary to 
propose certain alterations in the classification, and to dispeftte 
with a good many genera and sub-genera which be considered 
had been needlessly founded. Above all, he had set himself the 
task of revising the descriptions of the genera, giving positive 
instead of comparative characters, a course which he believed 
would prove of great utility to students. The paper was criticized 
by Mr. Slaflen, Prof. Stewart, and Mr Breeze, all of whom 
testified to the necessity which had arisen for some authoritative 
revision of the subject such as had been undertaken by Prof. 
Duncan, whose researches would undoubtedly lighten very 
considerably the labours of future inquirers. 

Physical Society, February 9 —Annual General Meeting. 
—Prof. Remold, President, in the chair.—The Reports of the 
Council and Treasurer were read and adopted. From the former 
it appears that the number of members has only slightly increased 
during the ^ear, due, it is suppo-ed, to the advantages offered 
by the Society not ^ing generally known, and a fly-leaf has 
been prepared, giving a short account of the Society’s objects 
and procedure, copies of which may be obtained from the Secre¬ 
taries. During the past year vol. i. Pirt i, of “ Ph^ical 
Memoirs selected and translated from Foreign Sources," has 
been printed and iiaued to members; and the translations of 
important memoirs by Fourier, Hittorf, and Volta are well 
advanced, and will be published shortly. The Treasurer’s 
Report showed the fiaancial position of the Society to be very 
satufaclory. Owing to the lamented death of Prof. Clausius, 
a vacancy has occunM in the list of honorary members, to fill 
which Prot R. W. Bunsen was nominated by the Council and 
duly elected. The following gentlemen were elected to form 
the new Council .-—President 5 Prof. A. W. Remold, F.R.S. ; 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. E. Atkinson, Prof. W, E. Ayrton, 
F.R.S.. ShelfordBidwell, F.R.S., the Right Hon. Lord Ray¬ 
leigh, Sec, R.S., ; Secretaries; Walter Baily, Prof. J. Perry, 
F.R.S. ; Treasurer: Prof. A. W- Rucker, F.R.S. ; Demon¬ 
strator: C. Verrfon Boys, F.R.S. j other Members of Council: 
Hon. R. Abercromby, T. H. Blakesley, W. H. Coffin, Conrad 
■W- Cooke, Prot 0. Lodge, F.R.S., Prot W. Ramsay, 
F.R.S,, W. N. Shaw* Prot S. P. Thompson, H. Tomlinson, 

! and Dr. G. M. Whipple. Cordial votes of thanks were passed f i) 
to-tbe Lords of the Committee of Council on Education for the 
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uie of the rooms and apparatus of the Normal School of Science; 
(a) to the Council and Ofliceri of the Society for their services 
during the post year ; and (3) to the Auditors, Mr. Inwards and 
Prof. Minchin, for examining the accounts. In returning thanks 
for the Council and Officers, the President attributed the great 
success of their meetings to the indefatigable seal disptayM by 
the Hon. Secretaries.—The meeting was then resolved into an 
ordinary science meeting.—Prof. A. S. Herschel, P.R.S., read 
a paper on physico-geometrical models, and exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of geometrical hgure models illustrating elementary forms of 
crystallographical and chemical form constructions. The subject, 
he said, had suggested itself to him as an important one for 
study some 6ve years ago, from the possibility which he then 
discovered of effecting a four-limbed mechanical cycle, similar 
to a thermodynamic cycle, with a conically revolving pendulum, 
the mathematical conditions of whose motion involved the 
iogarithum of the circle radius of the knob’s revolution, as a 
quantity equivalent to entr^y in the thermal cycle. The 
mechanical cycle may be eSrcted as follows. Suppose the 
pendulum knob to be revolving at velocity V,, and radius r,; 
imagine the controlling force to decrease so that the radius 
varies from r, to the velocity remaining constant at V,; then 
increase the controlling force to its original value, and simul¬ 
taneously impart velocity to the knob to keep the radius constant 
at the final velocity being Next, further increase the 
controlling force so as to cause the radius to decrease to r, at 
velocity V, ; and finally, decrease the controlling force to its 
initial value, simultaneously retarding the knob till the velocity 
is V, at radius r,. The net energy concerned in the operations 
was given as W sa (V,’ - V,*) ^; where <t> ~ log and the 

cycle affords an illustration of transformation of gyratory motion 
into energy of reverberatory push along the axis. The logarithm 
0 is also measured by the area of a hyperbolic sector, ana is con¬ 
nected (as was shown) with a sector of the circle which a lamp’s 
conical beam would inscribe upon a square glass screen or plate 
dividing a long room of square cross-section into two parts. The 
conical beam prolonged through the glass then traces, on the 
walls beyond, hyperlralas, whose sectors from their summits are 
related to the circle’s corresponding sectors by a well-known 
hyperbolocyclic trigonometrical connection. From this mode of 
constructing the connection, and from a discordance which It 
shows at the asymptote extremities with Euclid’s definition of 
parallel stra^ht lines, the author concludes that cubic space can¬ 
not be continuous in its structure, but must be, in a physically 
constructive sense, like material particles indestructively atomic or 
molecular. The' models showed modes of constructing cubic 
space in various ways, cliiefly by means of tetrahedra, octahedra, 
and dodecabedra, the common element of form in these being 
also shown to he the right-angled tetrahedron or “ biquoin ” 
obtained by dividing a cube into six equal fiarts by three planes 
through its diagonal. A model of Sir W. Thomson’s soap foam 
figure, and some wooden models representing Haiiy’s polyhedral 
atoms and their combinations, were exhibited to illustrate the 
structural view thus taken of geometry ; and chemical-figure 
models of the ring of tetrahedral carbon molecules in beniene, 
and of the asymmetric groups of similar atoms in active and 
inactive tartaric acid, were shown. 

’ Zoological Society, February 5.—Dr. St. George Mivart, 

F. R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a 
report on the additions that had been made to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of January 1S89.—Mr. Sclater 
exhibited a living specimen of the Thick-billed Lark (Jtkam- 
fhccorit clothtyi) lately received by the Society from Southern 
Algeria, and called attention to its structaral peculiarities.—Mr. 

G. A. Boulenger read a paper on the species of Batraebians of the 
genus ^haeopluirHS, hitherto confounded under the name of 
R. mactUatu^ and pointed out their distinctions.—Mr. Sclater 
pointed out the characters of some new species of birds of the 
family Dendrocolaptldm, which were proposed to be called 
Upuctrihia Mdpeii, PKtutllodcmus rufifunnis, Tkripo^aga 
fiiseieeps,^ Philydor cervicalis, and PUolaptes parvirostns .—A 
commanication was read from the Rev. O. P. Cambridge on 
some nsw species and a new genus of Araneidea. Two of these 
species (Pathylomenms naiaUnsit and Stemfypkm grtgar'au) 
were bo^ on speciment living in the Insect-hoiise in the 
Society’s Gardens.— A commanication was read from Prof. F. 
Jeftey Bell, containing deser^tioas of new or rare Holothuriana 
of the genera PttXMira and PUxfturtUa. —Dr. GUntber, F.R.S., 


exhibited and made remarks on some fishes which bad been 
dredged up by Mr. John Murray off the west coast of Scotland, 
and were not previously known to occur in British watert, vii. 
CattMs UUj€h«rgU (Collett), Trigiopt tnurrayi, ip. n., Gtuitti 
tsmarcHi (Nills.) Onus reinhariti (Collett), Fitrasftr amt 
(Brunn.), i’ra/elWxra/irwr, sp. n., And, Stomias ferox (KatndX.). — 
Dr. Gunther also exhibited and described a specimen of Ixchia 
vadigo (Riiso), a species of which only a few specimens were 
previously known from the Mediterranean and Madeira. This 
specimen was obtained by Captain MacDonald on September 17, 
1888, off Watemish Point, Isle of Skye. He also exhibited a 
hybrid between the Roach {Leuciscus ruiilus) and the Bleak 
{Albumut albumus), sent to him by Lord Lilford from the River 
Nun, Northamptonshire.—Mr. Beddard read a paper descriptive 
of the coloured epidermic cell of Aiolosoma lentirarum. —Mr. 
Boulenger exhibited and made marks on a series of living 
specimens of Tortoises of the genus ffpmopus from Cape 
Colony, lately received by the Society from the Rev. G. H. R. 
Fisk, C.M.Z.S. 

Oeological Society, February 6.—W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—TTie following commanication was 
read :—On the occurrence of Paleolithic flint implements in the 
neighbourhood of Ightham, Kent, their distribution and probable 
ftRe. by Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S. The author stated that Mr. 
Harrison, of Ightham, has discovered over 400 Paleolithic imple¬ 
ments lying on the surface at various heights and over a wide 
area around Ightham. A description of the physiography of the 
district and of the distribution of the various gravels and drifts 
was given, and in the absence of fossils, attention was called to 
the different levels at which the deposits occurred, and to their 
physical features and characters. Besides the river-gravels, two 
groups of unclassed gravels were described, one occupying a low 
level, and the other levels higher than that to which the river- 
drifts teach ; the latter is of varied composition. In the case of 
the Shode valley, only beds below the contour-level of 350 feet 
in its upper part, and of 300 feet or less in its lower part, can be 
referrea to the former action of the Shode, and those above this 
belong to a high-level drift of uncertain age. The composition 
of the various gravels was described in detail. The implements 
are found on the surface of the land at all levels up tp 600 feet, 
and Mr. Harrison has discovered them at forty localities in the 
hydrographical basins of the Shotle, the Darcnt, the Leybourne 
stream, and m part of the Thames basin. Two groups of im¬ 
plements extend far beyond the limits assignetl to the nver-drifts 
formed since the present hydrographical basins were established, 
and must be accounted for by some other means than those in 
connection with the former rigime of the existing streams. A 
description of the general characters and variations observable in 
the implements was given. It is evident from the condition of 
most of the implements, that they have been embedded in some 
matrix which has produced an external change of structure and 
colour. In the case of the river-gravel sites, the question pre¬ 
sents no difficulty. Three coses of implements have been found ; 
(i.) where the flint still shows some of its original colour; (ii.) those 
of which the surface has turned from black to white, has been 
altered in structure, and acquired a bright patina, and which 
show no trace of wear ; (iii.) those of which the flint has also lost 
its original colour, but has been stained, and is with or without 
patina,—these are genemlly much rolled. The characters of the 
first call for no comment. Those of (ii.) and fiii.) are very 
marked, and there is no difficulty in referring each to a distmet 
matrix. The implements of class ii. have bMn embedded in a 
stiff brick-earth, generally of a reddish colour, and those of doss 
iii. seem to have lain in ferruginous lieds of sand or gravel. 
Reasons were given for supposing the surface to have been once 
covered with a deposit of clay or loess, since denuded except 
where preserved in pipes, and that a continuous plane descended 
from the high range of the Lower Greensand to the Thamea 
Valiev, which has since been lowered 300 feet or more. It was 
also shown that the high-level deposits were formed anteriorly to 
the post-glacial drifts of the Medway and Thames Valleys, ft is 
probable that the loess it a deposit from flood-waters, and that 
some of it may be referred to the Medway flowing at a higher 
level; but the highest deposits cannot be so accounted for, and 
the author referred to the possibility of glarial action, without 
insisting on it. The deposit on the chalk-plateau is abruptly cut 
off by the river-valleys, and the rudest forms of implements, tneb 
at those of Ash and Bower Lane, occur on this plateau at firons 
$00 to 530 feet, and the author thinks they may possibly be of 
pre-gladsl age. The changes which have taken place in the 
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phyiiogniphy of the district, end the greet height of the ol 
chalh-plateau, with its cIay*with-Aints and southern drifts, poin 
to long intervals of time, and to the great antiqmty of the rude 
implements found in association with these drifls. That the 
removal of the material indicates the existence of agents of 
gi^er force than those operating under the present river regime 
Soses up the time required for the completion of tho great 
physical phenomena, though the author's inquiry tends to carry 
man further back geologicmly than is usually admitted. After the 
readiw of the paper there was a discussion, in which Dr. Evans, 
Mr. lopley, and others took part. 

Entomological Society, February 6.—The Right Hon. Lord 
Walsingham, F.R. S., President, in the chair.—The President 
announced that he had nominated Captain H. J. Elwes, Mr. F. 
Du Cane-Godman, F.R.S., and Dr, Sharp, Vice-Presidents for 
the session 1889-90.—Lori Walsingham exhibited a larva of 
iMphoslethus dumoUni, Guer., sent to him by Mr. Gilben Carter, 
from Bathurst, West Coast of Africa,—Mr. G. T. Porritt ex¬ 
hibited several melanic specimens of Boarmia rtpandata from 
Huddersfield, and, for comparison, two ^lecimens from the 
Hebrides. Mr. McLachlan, F.R.S., remarked that melanism 
appeared to be more prevalent in Yorkshire and the North Mid¬ 
lands than in the more northern latitudes of the United Kingdom. 
—Captain Elwes read a paper entitled “ On the Genus Erebia, and 
its Geogr^hical Distribution.” The author, after referring to the 
number of species and named varieties, many of which appeared 
to be inconstant as local forms, made some remarks on the 
nomenclature of the genus, and suggested that a better system of 
classification might he arrived at by anatomical investigation. It 
was stated that little was known of tho early stages and life- 
history of species of this genus, the geographical distribution of 
which was Alpine rather than Arctic. The author remarked that 
it was curious that there was no species peculiar to the Caucasus, 
and that no species occurred in the Himalayas, where the genus 
is replaced by Catlertbia ; that none were found in the Himalo- 
Chinese sub-region, and none in the Eastern United Slates of 
America, He also called attention to the similarity of the species 
in Colorado and North-West America to the European s[^ies. 
Lord Walsingham, Mr. Waterhouse, Mr. O. Taiison, Mr. 
McLachlan, Dr. Sharp, and Mr. Jenner-Weir took part in the 
discussion which ensued.—Mr. W. Warren read a paper entitled 
" On the Pyralidinn collected in 1874 and 1875 by Mr. J. W. 
H. Traill in the basin of the Amaions.”—Mr. C. J. Gabon read 
a p^er entitled “ Descriptions of New or little-known Species 
of Gltiua in the Collection of the British Museum."—Dr. J. S. 
Baly communicated a paper entitled “ Notes on Aulocophora 
and Allied Genera." 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, February it.—M. Des Cloizeaux, 
President, in the chair.—On the loss of gaseous nitrogen during 
the decay of organic substances, by M. Th. Schloesing. In 
continuation of his previous communication of February 4, he 
gives the results of some of the experiments already described.— 
Fresh researches showing that the toxic property of exhaled air 
does not depend on the carbonic acid, by MM. Brown Sequardand 
d’Arsonval. In three previous communications (November 28, 
1887, and January 9 ana 16, 1888) the authors showed the nature 
of the relations existing between pulmonary tuberculosis and the 
air exhaled from the lungs of human beings and domestic animals, 
as well os the toxic property of one or more substances derived 
from the lungs. Fresh researches here described show that the 
poison or poisons escaping with the exhaled air may kill even in 
small doses, and even without being injected directly into the 
arterial or venous blood. Subcutaneous injection killed seventeen 
of eighteen rabbits operated on, generally within twelve to twenty- 
four hours. In a large number of coses they found that pure 
carbonic acid (not charged with the vapours of hydrochloric acid) 
maybe inhaled in considerable quantity in the atmospheric air by 
baman beings, dogs, rabbits, and other mammals. I'he authors 
themselves Breathed for over one or two hours an atmosphere 
containing so per cent of CO, without any marked inconvenience, 
and et|>ecially without any lasting consequence. Other still 
more crucial experiments satisfied them that the fatal results 
are due, not to the carbonic acid, but to some other toxic sub¬ 
stances exhaled by patients sufifering from pulmonary affection's.— 
On the invasions of locusts in Algeria, by M. J. Ktiisckel ' 
d’Herculals. A carefhl study of the available doenments hav 
convinced the author that the most diaastrous years (1845,^ tS66, 
1874) are those that coincide with the simultaneous appearance 
of the indigenoua species (StauroMotHs matveeanuj) and of the 


foreign variety [Acru/ium peregrinuni) arriving from Central 
Africa.—Observations of the new planet discovered on February 
8 at the Observatory of Nice, by M. Charlois. This planei, 
which is of 12 "5 magnitude, is the second discovered by the 
young astronomer within a fortnight.—On the reductions of the 
problem of « bodies preserving certain mutual distances, by M. 
Andrade. It is here shown that the already communicated 
solution of this problem for a particular case is the most general 
possible.—On the phenomena of electrolysis, by MM. Violle and 
Chassogny. The decomposition of water by means of an 
energetic current is accompanied by luminous and calorific 
phenomena, which were described by Fizcau and Foucault over 
forty years ago, and afterwards studiri by many physicists. By 
employing a Gramme machine of 40 amiieres witit an electro¬ 
motor force of 110 volts, the authors have been enabled easily to 
produce these phenomena, to observe them under clearly defined 
conditions, and to record some hitherto unnoticed circumstances, 
which are here described.—On the actinometric observations 
made at Kief, by M. R. Savelief. These observations had 
special reference to the phenomenon of solar radiation during the 
year 1888, and to the determination of the solar constant at Kief. 
M. Saveliefs paper was followed by some remarks by M. .A. 
Crova, who directed attention to the great interest it presented, 
as showing that the law of the annual variations of solar radiation 
is practically the same at Kief as at Montpellier , that the 
calorific transparency is greater at the former than at the latter 
station, and that the solar constant determined on a clear 
winter's day in Russia may attain the value of 3 calories. This , 
is higher than any recorded at Montpellier, and approaclied only 
by the records of an aclinometer jilaced on the summit of Mount 
Ventoux, which are about the same as those obtained by Mr. 
I^angley during hit remarkable researches on the top of Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado.—On some reactions of the chlorides of mercur- 
ammonium, by M, G. Andre. After concluding bis researches 
relative to the decomptwing action of water on the amidochloride 
(Comptes rtmlus, cviii. p. 233), M. Andre determines the 
conditions under which the chloride of dimercuriammonium is 
transformed to amidochloride at contact with sal-ammoniac.— 
On amorphous bismuth, by M. F. Herard. The author has 
succeeded in obtaining this substance by applying to bismuth the 
same process that he had already employed to obtain amorphous 
antimony, as described in the Comptes rtmUis for August 13, 
1888.—Syntheses effected by means of cyanosuccinic ether, by 
M. L. Barthe. In a previous nolo {Comptes rtndus, cvi. p. 143), 
MM.Barthe and Haller described the preparation of cyanosuccinic 
ether, obtained by making inonochloracetic ether react on sodium 
cyanacetic ether. By means of that ether they have now obtained 
the following syntheses: (i) methyl cyanosuccinic ether; (2) 
clhylcyanosuccinic ether, (3) ethylethenyllricarbonic ether; (4) 
propylcyanosucciiiio ether, of which the respective foimidasaii 
given.—Discovery of a new (Quaternary station in Dordogne, by 
M. £mile Rmore. This station, to which M. Riviire has given 
the name of Pageyral, in honour of M. Mercier-Pageyral, lies 
about 2 kilometres from the celebrated Cro-Majjnon Cave on 
the left bank of the Vczere nearly opposite Laugerie, and facing 
the islet of Malaga. A fir.st exploration has yielded the remains 
of the reindeer, Cervus elaphus. Census capieolus, Sus scrofa. 
Cams aureus, besides various objects of human workmanship 
charactenstic of the Madeleine epoch, such as flint knives, 
scrapers, arrow-heads, cures, and numerous chippings. 

Berlin. 

Physiological Society, January |8.—Prof, du Bois-Rcy- 
mond. President, in the chair.—Dr. Baginski gave an account of 
his further researcheaim the Bacteria which occur in the fteces of 
children fed on milk. Of (he two Bacteria which are thus found-- 
namely. Bacterium laetis and Bacterium rn/i—he had previously 
experimented with the first, and proved that it does not induce 
a lactic acid, but an acetic add leniientation of milk-sugar, and 
should hence more appropriately receive the name of Bacterium 
aetti. Recently he has investigated the Bacterium coli. Sown 
in a solution of milk-sugar it produces no change, but when some 
white of egg is mixed with it a fermentation is set up, not only 
when the accesiof airisjtermitted, but also when it is prevented. 
The products of this fermentation were proved to be, by an 
elaborate series of chemical investigations, lactic, acetic, and 
formic acids, the occurrence of the latter being proved by 
crystallographic meai|u«mems of its barium salts. Both the 
^ Bacteria exert an influence which is antagonistic to the develop- 
' mant of any alkaline fermentations or decompositions.—Dr. A. 
Kdaig gave an account of his experiments on the action of 
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fsntoaate of soda on the perception of colourt. Ai is well 
known, s distinction it drawn between congenital and acquired 
anomalies of the coloar-senie (colour-blindness); of these the 
first onljr gives rise to colour-blindoess to red or gr^, while 
colour-blindnea to violet is never observed as a congenital defect. 
On the other hand, it wot supposed that, in the anomalous per¬ 
ception of colour which results from the action of santonin or 
santonate of soda, we had to deal with a typical case of acquired 
colour-blindness to violet. The speaker had hence been fed to 
make a number of experiments with santonate of soda on himself, 
and, apart from the fact that as soon as its action is manifest all 
objects appev of a yellow colour, had established the following 
phenomena. The spectrum ceases to be visible on the hinder 
side of the blue, and not a trace of violet is ever visible ; the 
neutral point, as deduced from closely-agreeing measurements, is 
situated at wave-length 573—that is to say, exactly at that point 
which is complementary to the missing violet. The sp^er 
based upon these observations the conclusion that the visual 
phenomena which are observed after the administration of 
santonin are not really of the nature of colour-blindness to violet, 
but can be completely explained by the assumption that the 
violet rays are abMrbed by those media of the eye which have 
been affected by the drug. Prof. Preyer was unable to agree with 
the above conclusion, speaking with the experience of the experi¬ 
ments he had himself made with santonate of soda in 1868. The 
fact that after the administration of the drug the violet part of 
the spectrum can be seen when it is looked at not directly but 
indirectly, is opposed to Dr. Kbnig's views—that is tossy, when 
its image is allowed to fall upon peripheral parts of the retina. 
Moreover, Prof. Preyer stated that he ex^rienced a distinct 
sensation of violet when he had taken the drug while his eyes 
were closed, and then oMoed them after the action of the drug 
had become manifest. He believes that the visual phenomena 
which accompany the action of santonin can only be explained by 
assuming that it affects the central nervous system, and that this 
view is supported by the abnormal gustatory, olfactory, and 
auditory sensations which are simultaneously observed.—The 
President communicated some instances of the occurrence of real 
gustatory and olfactory dreams. 

Phyraieol Society, Januanr 25.—Prof, von Helmholtz, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair.—Dr. A. Kdnlg spoke on the dependence of 
visual acuteness upon the intensity of light when objects are 
illuminated by spectral colours, his remarks being ba^ upon 
experiments made by Dr, Uhthoff. Earlier researches have 
sliown that, for red, yellow, and green light, the visual acuteness 
increases at first very rapidly, then more slowly, and then finally 
shows scarcely any further change as the intensity of the 
illumination is increased; and that the curve of visual acuteness 
on the abscissas which represent the varying intensity of illu¬ 
mination is a parabola, whereas with blue light the curve is a 
straight line. Dr. Uhthoff had repeated these experiments with 
spectral colours, taking care that the several lights used were in 
all cases of enual intensity, a result obtained by altering the 
width of the slit. The spmker described fully the apparatus he 
had used, and the series of preliminary experiments he bad made, 
by which he had proved that the narrower the slit is in the 
screen upon which the spectrum fails, the greater is the acuteness 
of vision, and that the observations are more trustworthy when 
a dark mark on a light ground is used as the object whose 
brightness is to be determined than when a light mark on a 
dark ground is em{doyed. As ri^atds the apparatus it may be 
mentioned that the dispersion is produced by a fluid-prism 
I decimetre in diameter. The result of these experiments, as of 
former ones, wss that the visual acuteness increases with the 
intensity of light in the blue part of the spectrum. When the 
visual acuteness is compared in the different spectral colours, the 
intensity of light bring in all cases the same, a curve is obtained 
with a maximum lying near its centre. When the intensihr of 
the light is less, toe curve of acuteness on the abscissa of tbe' 
spectral colours becomes more pointed, and tbe maximum 
moves simulianeontly towards the red end. When the intensity 
of light is tbe least possible, tbe maximum for tbe visual acute¬ 
ness coincides with the point of greatest brightness in the 
spectrum. The above holds good not only for the normal tri¬ 
chromatic eye, but also for the dichromatic or red- and green- 
colour-blind eye.—Prof Kundt exhibited a photograph of the 
spectrum of cyanoMo extending from the line H up to about the 
line L, which had been sent to him by Prof. Keyser, of Hanover. 
For size, beauty, and cleameu of the several groups of lines, 
this photograph is scarcely likely to find its equm. 


Amstbkdam. 

Royal Academy of Sclencea, January ad.—M. Buw 
Ballot communicated the results of his observations during the 
last forty years at the Meteorological Institute at Utrecht, and 
stated how much temperature, air-pressure, and rain deviated to 
the right or left from the mean values, and how long this ooca- 
sionaily continues on a stretch before compensation comes about. 
—M Bejlerinck spoke on a method of determining the action of 
different substances on the growth and on some other vital 
functions of micro-organisms, and illustrated his assertions by 
preparations. The method consists in applying small quantities 
of various substances on Mlatine pistes, either pure or prepared 
for the purpose, and inlMted with yeast or Bacteria of Some 
kind or other, and then watching if tbe micro-organisms In the 
centres of dif^ion of those substances—whether remaining pure 
or meeting each other on their way—multiply or not, or if they 
do so in a greater or less degree. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1889. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
^'CHALLENGER" EXPEDITION. 

Report OH the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
"Challenger” during the Years 1873-76, under the 
command of Captain George S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., 
and the late Captain Frank T. Thomson, R.N. Pre¬ 
pared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, Knt., F.R.S., &c.. Director of the 
Civilian Staff on board, and now of John Murray, 
LL.D., Ph.D., &c., one of the Naturalists of the 
Expedition. Zoology—Vol. XXVIII. Published by 
Order of Her Majesty’s Government. (London: Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and sold by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1888.) 

T his volume contains but one Report, that on the 
Siphonophorse collected during the voyage of the 
Challenger, hy YrasS. Haeckel, M.D., Ph.D., &c. The 
manuscript was received in instalments between February 
8 and July s, 1888. 

In the editorial note we read :—“ Prof. Haeckel, through 
his long-continued and elaborate investigations of living 
Siphonophorse and Medusx in the Mediterranean, Indian 
and Atlantic Oceans, was in a very special manner fitted 
to undertake such a task as this Report; and it must be 
regarded as fortunate that he should have been willing to 
undertake the work on condition that some of his own 
unpublished observations should be incorporated. This 
important and masterly Report has thus become a mono¬ 
graph of the whole class more complete than hitherto 
published; the classification has been reformed and 
placed on a new basis. The introduction, giving a gen¬ 
eral account of the morphology of the order, was trans¬ 
lated from the German manuscript by Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson, M.A. All the remaining part of the Report was 
written by Prof. Haeckel in the English language.” 

It may be fearlessly asserted that no living biologist 
is more capable of writing a Report on the Challenger 
Siphonophone than Prof Haeckel, and but little objec¬ 
tion could be taken to the request that his previous original 
work should be incorporated with that more particularly 
devoted to the results of the Challengers expedition; 
nay, personally, we are inclined to think that a Report 
should benefit immensely by the incorporation of such 
work, the more especially in the case of a class like that 
of the Siphonophorae, where the drawings from the life 
are of paramount importance. 

It is well known to all interested in the beautiful and 
graceful forms which constitute the class of the Siphono- 
phoras, that Prof Haeckel’s " System der Siphonophoren, 
auf phylogenetischer Grundlage entworfen ” appeared in 
tihc/enaische Zeitschrift for May 1888 ; and in the present 
Report (p. 356) he himself tells us that a separate edition 
of this important paper was published in December 1887. 
The general introduction to the Report, which the editor 
informs us was translated from the German manuscript 
furnished between February and July 188S, is declar^ 
by Prof Haeckel to be translated fronf the general part 
the above-mentioned separate edition; and, as a mUter 
VOL. XXXIX.—No, 1009. 


of fact, a reference to the Jenaische Zeitschrift shows this 
to be the case, with an addition of three pages on “ the fun¬ 
damental form (promorph).” This is but a small matter, 
but the statement in the preface is certainly one apt to 
mislead the reader, who ought to have been informed of 
the previous publication of the general introduction, 
without being left to stumble upon the statement of the 
fact on almost the last page of the volume. 

Since the publication of the memoir on the Siphono- 
phora; in the Jenaische Zeitschrift, the classification of the 
group has been but little “ reformed,” and has certainly 
not been placed “ on a new basis.” In the “ System ” 
there are seventy-five genera enumerated, which are in¬ 
cluded in twenty-two families, divided into five orders. 
In the Report the orders remain the same, two of the sub¬ 
families are elevated to the rank of families, and some 
half-dozen of the genera are subdivided. Their numerical 
arrangement is unaltered, but letters are added to the 
running numbers of the “ System ”; thus Genus 75 in both 
the “ System ” and the Report is Physalia, Lamk., while 
in the Report the genus Caravella, Hkl., is added as 75A 
There being no index of genera and species, this partly 
numerical and partly alphabetical systematic arrangement 
of the genera makes the volume difficult of reference. 

That this Report, able as it is, cannot be regarded 
as a “monograph” of the order will be generally 
acknowledged when the following facts are considered. 
The first order, Disconectse, contains three families j the 
first of these, with a circular and regular octoradial 
umbrella, and with mouthless blastostyles, is called Dis- 
calids; it contains two genera, Discalia and Disconaiia. 
Of the former two species are named, both inhabitants of 
the deep sea, and both found by Haeckel in the Challenger 
collection ; the first species is described and beautifully 
figured as D. medusina, the second species, D. primordi- 
alis, n. sp., was captured in the tropical Pacific, at Station 
274, and at a depth of 2750 fathoms ; but we read, p. 46, 
“ as Its state of preservation was not sufficient, I give only 
the description of the first well-preserved species.” Of 
the genus Disconaiia, “ two species (both deep-sea in¬ 
habitants) were found by me in the Challenger collection, 
one from the .Southern Pacific (Station 181), the other 
from the Indian Ocean, south of Australia (Station 157). 
The latter {Disconaiia pectyllis) had much longer and less 
ramified tentacles, and a larger pneumatocyst, than the fot- 
mer{Dis.gastro 6 lasta); but its state of preservation was not 
sufficientfor a full description ” (p. 48); nevertheless,we are 
promised that Disconaiia pectyllis will be described after¬ 
wards in “ my ‘ Morphologic der Siphonophoren ’ ” (p. 357). 
These two instances occur within the margins of the first 
two dozen pages of the descriptive portion of the Report; 
and when we call tb mind the really wonderful way in 
which, from a few fragments, Prof. Haeckel has, in this 
very volume, diagnosed and even figured some of the 
Challenger species, we regret all the more that he has not 
here given us, at the very least, those descriptions which 
he has reserved for elsewhere. Among the list of 
Challenger species apparently good enough for future 
description, but though named yet not described in this 
Report, we note the following : Eudoxella didyma, HkL 
(Station 343, p. 108),—this genus is quoted from the 
“System” at Eudoxella, Hkl.; but in the “ System,” we 
find it printed as Eudoxon, Hkl., which name would 
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have priority*; Anihemodes articuhita, Hkl, Batkyphysa 
gipantea, Hkl. 

NlunerouB are tire species named from living or preserved 
specimens, for the descriptions of which the readers of this 
“ monograph " are referred to the forthcoming “ Morpfao- 
logy," such as Strobalia cupola, Hkl. “This beautiful 
species was observed living by me in the Indian Ocean, 
and will be described in my ‘ Morphology of the Siphono- 
phorae’; a fragment of a similar species, S. conifera, was 
collected by the Challenge)' in the South Pacific (Station 
288) ’’ (p. 243) ; and again, Auralia profunda, single 
species of this genus which I have examined, was taken in 
the depths of the tropical Atlantic, and will be described 
in my ‘ Morphology,’ &c.’’ (p. 301). 

We have probably quoted enough to show the very 
uneven treatment that has been meted out to the species 
of this class. Two hundred and forty of them are referred 
to by name, but only a small percentage of these are 
diagnosed ; of those that are, some of them were found 
during the voyage of the Challenger, some of them were 
found by Prof. Haeckel during his own memorable and 
fruitful sojourns at Madeira and Ceylon, but for many of 
them we have nothing more than names. There is no 
doubt that to have made this Report a “ monograph ’’ a 
larger volume, perhaps another volume, would have been 
needed ; but had it been kept within the limits of a Report 
on the Challenger species, it would not have occupied the 
space it at present does. 

The volume contains 380 pages, and is illustrated by 50 
plates, several of which are beautifully printed in colours. 
The plates were in some instances printed off before the 
text was printed ; and of those coloured, all but one are 
after original coloured drawings of the author’s. Amidst 
the number of strange, beautiful, and interesting forms de> 
scribed and figured, it is hard to make a selection ; perhaps 
the greatest interest will be taken in the forms belonging 
to the new order of the Auronectae. In this order there 
is present a peculiar and most remarkable organ, called 
the air-bell or aurophore ; “it seems to be the modified 
umbrella of a medusome, and is adapted for the production 
and emission of the‘gas’ contained in the large pneu- 
matophore ; the trunk of the siphosome is also thickened 
and bulbous, and traversed by a network of anastomosing 
canals, similar to the fleshy or cartilaginous coenosome of 
the Alcyonid*.’’ There are two families, Stephalidae and 
Rhodalidae. The family Stephalida; has two genera, 
Stephalia and Stephonalia. Of the former genus, thesingle 
species 5. corona was found by Dr. Murray during the 
Triton Expedition, in the Faroe Channel; and of the 
second genus the single species S. bathyphysa was found 
by the Challenger in the South Pacific. The family 
Rhodalidse also contains two genera, Auralia and Rho- 
dalia. Of the first of these, A. ^ofunda, as before 
mentioned, “ the single species of this genus which I have 
examined was teken in the depths of the tropical Atlantic, 
and will be described afterwards in my ‘ Morphology of the 
Siphonophorae.' Its external appearance is similar to that 
of Stephalia cofona; but the nectophores of the simple 
corona are moit numerous and the tentacles are of the 
same shape as in Rhodalia.” As this is all we are told 
about the species, we cannot be certain whether it was a 
Challenger form or not. Rhodalia likewise has but one 
species, R. mimnda. This wonderful form is described, 


frqm specimens taken at Station 320, south-east of Buenos 
Ayres, and is figured on Plates 1-5. 

Prof. Haeckel thinks that these Auronectsc are per¬ 
manent deep-sea Siphonophora, which may move up and 
down within certain limits of depth, but never come to the 
surface. He regards their discovery as one of the most 
splendid made during the cruise of the Challenger; yet 
for a knowledge of what is known about them we must 
look beyond the pages of this Report. 

A species of Anthophysa, taken at Station 334, has been 
called A. darwinii. Several other species are alluded to 
by name ; it seems possible that Merten’s manuscript name 
Anthophysa, published by Brandt, in 1835, is preoccupied 
by Bory de Saint Vincent for a genus of flagellate 
Infusoria. 

In addition to the author's preface, and the general 
introduction, there is the usual description of the 
families, genera, and species, the deficiencies in which 
we have sufficiently alluded to. This is followed by a 
bibliography of the Siphonophorae ; a list of the families, 
genera, and species; a very useful glossary of the terms 
used in Latin, English, and German ; and lastly, a statis¬ 
tical synopsis, from which we learn that 85 genera are 
enumerated, these containing 240 speqics. The diagnoses 
of 47 new species are given in this Report, of which 27 
were found by the Challenger. 

The characteristics of the orders and families are given 
in most satisfactory detail, and this portion of the Report 
would in itself constitute a most important and valuable 
general history of the group, and must serve for the 
ground-work of all future writings on the subject. 

If too much has been claimed for this meritorious con¬ 
tribution to natural science from a monographical point 
of view, such a claim in no way takes from its merits as 
a profoundly important contribution to natural science. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY. 

The Encyclopaedic Dictionary. Vol. VII., Part II 
(London: Cassell and Co., 1888.) 

LL concerned in the production of this work may be 
congratulated on the completion of their under¬ 
taking. It is a work of more than ephemeral interest, 
and well deserves the favourable reception which has 
already been accorded to it. It was planned seventeen 
years ago, and the first divisional volume appeared in 
1879. The intention at that time was that the Dictionary 
should consist of twelve divisional volumes, but, as the 
execution of the scheme went on, it became obvious that, 
unless the contents of the concluding volumes were to be 
presented in a very inadequate form, two additional divi¬ 
sional volumes would be necessary. It was arranged that 
these volumes should be supplied, and thus ample oppor¬ 
tunity was provided for the maintenance, to the end, of a 
high Btandud of excellence. 

The scale on which the work has been done may be 
seen from the fact that in round numbers it contains 
some 180/XX) words or headings. This is a great advance 
on earlier diaionaries. The new edition, of the Imperial 
Dictionary, which stands next, has 130,000 headings; 
the latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary, with supple¬ 
ment, has ii8;ooo; the early edition of Webster had 
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70,000: and Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary had 
58,00a Even a general statement of the number of 
headings does not give an adequate impression of the 
amount of the contents of the present work, because, as 
pointed out in the preface, each word has been subdivided 
as far as possible into the various meanings which it has 
assumed at different times. 

Judged simply as an ordinary dictionary, the work has 
high merits. No doubt, when Dr. Murray’s vast under¬ 
taking is completed, both this and all other existing 
dictionaries will seem in many respects deficient; but for 
the present we do not know that anyone wishing to 
possess, for frequent reference, a sound, thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy dictionary, could anywhere find his want more 
satisfactorily supplied than in these volumes. The 
question, what words can legitimately claim admission, 
had of course to be met at the outset, and it has been 
settled in a way that will commend itself to the 
judgment of all persons competent to form an 
opinion on the matter. All technical terms, so far as 
known, have been included ; slang words, colloquialisms, 
and provincialisms have not been wholly omitted; 
specially coined words have also, in some instances, been 
recognized; and due respect has been shown to semi- 
naturalized words and to hybrid compounds. The de¬ 
partment of etymology, we need hardly say, has received 
much careful attention ; and great pains have been taken 
to provide quotations illustrative of every sense of each 
word, with references as full as could be given. The 
pronunciation of words is clearly indicated, and the 
adoption of various styles of type makes it easy for 
persons using the Dictionary to distinguish between 
various divisions and subdivisions of words. 

As the title indicates, it is nut merely as a dictionary 
that the work should be estimated. The aim has been 
to combine the advantages of a dictionary with those 
of an encyclopaedia, and this idea has been realized 
with a remarkable degree of success. No one will ^ 
expect to find here, under any heading, full in- 1 
formation, such as one reasonably looks for in a 
great encyclopasdia. Nothing of this kind has been 
attempted. But under each heading the thing is described 
as well as the word ; and although the descriptions are 
necessarily brief, they are, so far as they go, clear and 
accutate, and no one who refers to them will afterwards 
have to unlearn anything they may have taught him. The 
short articles relating to the various branches of natural 
science are especially well done—a fact which will be 
readily understood when we say that the editor and 
publishers acknowledge the services of many eminent 
scientific workers, including Prof. Huxley, Dr. .Sclater, 
Dr. Giinther, and Mr. Carruthers. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Manuel Pratique de Cristalhgrapkie. G. Wyrouboff. 

(Paris ; Gauthier-Villars et Fils, 18^.) 

Many books have been written about crystallographic 
calculation, and their size and the uninviting appearance 
of their contents have probably cr^ed an impuession- 
that there is something peculiarly difficfllt in the subject. 
M. Wyronboff’s manual will not, we fear, dispel this 
erroneous idea, for about 300 of his pages are devoted to 


an exposition of the methods of calculation ; but the 
book, being eminently practical, consists almost entirely 
of examples, which are fully worked out by simple and 
intelligible methods, while very little space is wasted 
upon the geometrical principles involved. The work is 
therefore vepr different in character from the geometrical 
treatises which have frequently adorned the subject, and 
will doubtless be of great use to the class for whom it is 
written—namely, “those to whom crystallography is 
only a means for the determination and description of 
species,’’ to whom and to all who are attempting to ac¬ 
quire a practical knowledge of crystallography it may be 
warmly recommended. We would only suggest to such 
two words of caution : in the first place, the calculations 
are in each case conducted in two ways, by means of plane 
angles and solid geometry, and by means of spherical 
trigonometry,—the former method is unnecessary and un¬ 
desirable ; in the second place, the Millerian axes and 
notation of three indices should certainly be used in the 
rhombohedral system in preference to the notation of 
four axes. 

M. Wyrouboff is so well known as the author of 
valuable contributions to the science of crystallography 
(by which we mean the knowledge of the relation between 
the physic.il, chemical, and geometrical characters of 
crystals as distinguished from either the study of mine¬ 
ralogy or the art of crystal-measurement), that the follow¬ 
ing remarks, taken from his preface, deserve particular 
attention 

“ How far more advanced would be our knowledge of the 
intimate structure of bodies if chemists were to desenbe 
accurately the form of the innumerable substances which 
issue from their laboratories, and which, being sometimes 
accidentally obtained, difficult to reproduce, or prone to 
rapid decomposition, are lost to science ; and if, on the 
other hand, physicists were accustomed to connect the 
' properties which they discover with the symmetry which 
belongs to the crystalline exterior. It is true that in 
doubtful cases, or such as are of particular interest, they 
both have willing recourse to the professional crystallo- 
grapher ; but, apart from the fact that he is not always 
at hand, experience teaches that such a division of labour 
rarely gives good results. Forms placed in arbitrary- 
positions without regard to the forms of .-tilled substances 
often serve only to conceal the analogies which are 
professedly sought,” &:c. 

From which we gather that the position of crystallo¬ 
graphy in Fr.ince is much the same as in England, and 
that such books as that of M. Wyiouboff, although not 
liable to be choked by the thorns of competition, are at 
present somewhat likely to fall upon the stony ground 
of indifference. 

Assistant to the Board of Trade Examinations. By 

Captain D. Forbes, F.R.A.S. (London: Relfe Bros., 

1888.) 

I In preparing candidates for the Board of Trade examina¬ 
tions for officers’certificates. Captain Forbes has felt the 
want of a handy book of reference to the various questions 
asked, and he hopes jo supply that want by the little 
book before us. In these examinations, the candidate has 
to show his knowledge by answering a number of a set 
of questions which is the same from year to year, although 
those selected by the examiner may be different. The 
questions put to the candidates, and the answers to 
them which the author suggests, are given in this little 
book. As examples of brevity, the definitions given of 
the various astronomical terms are unequalled in any 
book we are acquainted with. Thus, right ascension,is de¬ 
fined as “ the distance which a heavenly body is eastward 
of the first point of Aries’’; while not the slightest idea 
is given of the meaning of the latter term. On p. 14, 
siil^real time is stated to begin when the first point of 
Anes 4s on the meridian, and to end when it returns to it 
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again; how much information this will convey to a 
student we leave our readers to judge. The answers to the 
various questions which are asked on the sextant are far 
better than the definitions, as are also the answers to the 
questions on (^clones. The questions on the deviation of 
the compass, for masters’ certificates, are also fairly well 
answered, althou^ a little further explanation of Napier’s 
diagram, which forms the frontispiece, might have been 
given with advantage. 

For reference to the questions given, the book will no 
doubt be very useful to intending candidates, but the 
answers given are good examples of the system of cram¬ 
ming for examinations, which cannot bie too strongly 
condemned. 

Guaitmala ; The Land the Quetzal. By William T. 

Brigham. (London : Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Brigham, an 'American author, has made three 
journeys in Guatemala, and in the present volume he has 
brought together all that seemed to be important in the 
notes written during his travels. The work is one of 
great interest, and ought to be not less welcome to the 
general readct than to persons who have special reasons 
for studying the subject. Mr. Brigham is a keen observer, 
and records his impressions clearly, simply, and effec¬ 
tively. No oae who, in imagination, attends him in his 
course across the continent to Coban, from Coban to 
Quezaltenango, from Quezaltenango to the Pacific, will 
fail to be attracted by what he has to sav about the 
physical features of the country and about the manners 
of its inhabitants. There are also excellent chapters on 
Guatemala city, and on Escjuipuias and Quirigua. A 
sufficiently full account is given of the vegetable and 
animal productions of Guatemala, and of its earthcjuakes 
and volcanoes. In an introductory chapter, Mr. Brigham 
has something to tell us about Central America generally, 
and it may be worth noting that these regions will one 
day, in his opinion, be “ the garden and orchard of the 
United States, not necessarily by political annexation, 
but by commercial intercourse.” Great care has been 
taken to secure the accuracy of the illustrations, most of 
which are direct reproductions from negatives. I 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\Tht Editor does not hold himstlj rts^nsible for opinions ex- 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond urith the writers of, r^ected 
manuscrtpts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.1 

Weismann’s Theory of Variation. 

1 THINK it may be reasonably objected to Mr. Cuhningham’s 
ingenious reductio ad absurdum of Weismann's theory, that 
because we cannot exactly state what happens in the mysterious 
fusion of sperm- and germ-nucleUs, it by no means follows that 
such fusion does not largely account for the observed variation. 
I say largely, because Prof. Weismann’s more recent paper, 
'* Ueber die Z^l der Richtungskorper und iiber ihre Bedeuiung 
fUr die Vererbupg ” (Jena, 1887), completes in a most important 
manner the paper quoted and criticized by Mr. Cunningham. 

The argument is briefly as follows. The expulsion of the 
second polar body by sexual eggs is the removal of half the 
ancestral germ-pla-ms in order to make room for those which 
are added in fertilization. For this reason we must suppose 
that an equivalent reduction of the sperm-nucleus also takes 
place. If this reduction did not occur, the number of germ- 
plasms wogld be doubled in each sexually-produced generation 
—an unthinkable result. 

If there were only one kind of germ-plasm in each nucleus, 
and sexual reproduction commenced, there would be 1034 di^nct 
germ-plasms in each of them at the end of ten generations. 
Jrat the number of generations must be so vastly m excess of 
ten that the number of ancestral germ-plasms in each sperm- and 


germ-nucleus must be considered to be infinite, or at any rate so 
large that the expelled halves would never be the same. It 
themore follows that no two sperm- or germ-nuclei can be alike, 
and individual variation must follow, A little consideration 
also shows that while the children of the same parenta must 
differ, they must also resemble each other more than the children 
of other parents, and while they must differ from their parents 
they mutt also resemble them more than the parents of other 
children. 

The occurrence of atavism may be explained as a direct 
consequence of an unusual predominance of ancestral germ- 
plasms ; the fact that atavism is a rare exception also fmlows 
from the fact that the expulsion of half the germ-plasms in 
each generation will nearly always prevent such predominance. 

It is impossible to carry the subject farther in the scope of a 
letter, or one might refer to the evidence for the absMce of 
variability in parthenogenetic species, in which the second polar 
body is not expelled from the ovum ; and to the identity of twins 
produced from a single ovum which has presumably divided after 
fertilization. E. B. Poui.roN. 

Oxford. 


A Correction. 

With reference to my communication in last week’s Nature, 
Prof. Oliver Lodge has called our attention to the fact that we 
h.sd made a mistake in stating that the wave-length of the 
vibration was 33 centimetres. It is‘ the semi-wave-length that 
is 33 centimetres ; the wave-lengtii is 66 centimetres, as is 
evident on consideration of the size of the “ vibrator.” 

Fred. T. Trouton. 


Temperature Observations in Rivers. 

The Committee appointed at the Bath meeting of the British 
Association to investigate seasonal variations of temperature in 
rivers and streams was able to arrange through local scientific 
Societies for thirty observers, commencing work in January 
1889. Of these there are ten m England, ten in Scotland, and 
ten in Ireland. Each observer is supplied with a specially 
designed thermometer (costing zs. 6d.) which has been com- 
parM with a standard instrument, and books for recording the 
observations and full instructions are provided by the Committee. 
It b desirable to extend the observations to rivers not yet taken 
up, and 1 therefore wbh to direct the attention of local scientific 
Societies, of meteorological observers and others interested in 
similar work, to the opportunity now offered of taking part in a 
systematic investigation, the preliminary results of which show 
many interesting features. 1 shall be pleased to answer any 
inquiries of intending observers. 

Hugh Robert Mill, 
Secretary Brit. Assoc. Committee. 

Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, February so. 


“ Biahop’s Ring.” 

IH your review of the Report of the Krakatao Committee of 
the Royal Society, it U stated that "Buhop's ring” has quite 
disappeared. Now this is hardly correct, for although I have 
not heard of anyone perceiving it in the middle of the day for a 
long time past, it is still visible about sunrise and sunset, though 
becoming on the whole gradually fainter. I presume that it b 
really the same phenomenon. At the time when "Bishop’s 
ring” was most conspicuous in the full day-time, it was always 
for more so when the sun was rising and setting. 

Sunderland, February so. T. W. Backhouse. 


Peripatus in Auatralia. 

Peripatus has been found not only in Queensland and Victoria, 
but also at Cassilb, in New South Wales, by Mr. A. S. OUiff, 
of Sydney. The Victorian and New South Wales localities are 
recorded in a postcript appended to my monograph of the genus 
os reprinted ftom vol. iv. of the “Studies from the Morpholo¬ 
gical Laboratory of the Universiw of Cambridge.” My anoyr- 
ledge of them b due to Mr. Qlliff, who was kiM enough to send 
me nb specimen and hb description of It (Proc. Linn. Soc. of 
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■New South 'Wales, November 30, 1887). The New South 
Wales species is, I think, identical with that found in Queens¬ 
land, and 1 should be inclined to doubt the distinctness of the 
■Victorian species recorded by Mr. Dendy in Nature (p. 366), 
and previously by Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Dendy appears to lay some stress on the differences of 
colour as between his specimen and the specimens of P. 
Ituckarii hitherto described, but it must be remembered that in 
some species of Peripatus— e.g. capt^is and tuma-seaUtudia—. 
the ranee of individual colour-variation is very considerable. 

All the species that I have seen arc very beautiful when 
alive ; but the beauty, which is partly due to the texture of the 
akin, is very hard to reproduce in a drawing. 

It is a remarkable fact that a creature which lives so entirely 
in the dark as does Ptripatus should present such rich 
Coloration and such complicated markings. 

The egg of Peripatus leuckarti is heavily yolked and of a fair 
size, but smaller apparently than that of the New l^ealand 
species. Its development cannot fail to he of the greatest in¬ 
terest, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the Australian 
zoologists will lose no time in working it out. 

A. SEnr.wicK. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, February 18. 


Anthelia. 

I HAVE been following with much interest your notices of 
anthelia, and was about to add my mite to the information 
given, when, by the mail just in, I have your issue of October 25 
last, wherein is a notice of the phenomenon as observed in 
Ceylon. I have witnessed it there scores and .scores of times in 
my early tramps bird collecting, and I have also seen it at the 
Cape, in Brazil, on the Amazon, in Fiji, and in this island. On 
turning up my dear old friend Sir H. Tennant’s book on Ceylon, 
I find that at p. 73, vol. i., he gtves a very fair figure of the 
effect produced. It may be, as he says, that the Buddhists took 
from It the idea of a "halo” or "flame” for the head of 
Buddha, but there is one peculiarity about these flames that 
always struck me. In whatever position you find the Buddha, 
the flame is invariably in a straight line with the body even if 
the figure is recumbent. In form it always resembles the 
"tonnes of fire” depicted by old painters as falling on the 
apostles on the Day of Pentecost. 

I have seen many instances of what I suppose may be called 
"anthelia” in calm water, but the appearance is usually more 
rayed. I have an exquisite entpavinc in my print collection of 
the " Madonna and D^ Christ’’ by Aldegrever (1502-58). It has 
often occurred to me, in looking at it, that the artist itas taken 
his idea of the halo round the Virgin’s head from the appearance 

f iresented by the "anthelia” in water. There is the same 
uminous centre, and then the divergent rays. The halo round 
the bead of the dead Christ in her lap is a four-cornered luminous 
star, issuing rays, of which three points only are visible—like 
nothing in nature with which I am acquainted. 

E. L. Layakd. 

British Consulate, Noumea, January 3. 


Maaa and Inertia. 

I AM pleased to see that Dr. Lodge has adopted my suggestion 
made in the Engineer about four years ago of using the term 
inertia for the quantity mass-acceleration. In making the sug¬ 
gestion I considered that I merely asked a return to the meaning 
implied by Newton in the phrase " vis inertia," 

Unless this is the meaning of the term, the reason why Swr* 
is called moment of inertia is almost incomprehensible. With 
It the connection is obvious ; fo‘, if is the angular acceleration 
oi a body about an axis, and r the distance of any particle, its 
linear acceleration is i^r, its inertia mi^r, and its moment of 
Inertia mi^, or nt^. As the angular acceleration is the same 
for all particles of the body, the moment of inertia of the body 
is ifXwr*. 

As Dr. Lodge mentions that he is bringing the matter before 
the British Asmiation Committee on Units and Nomenclature, 
might I suggest that in future imt* should be called the moment 
inertia eemtant, thereby implying theteiystence of the vetriai/e \ 
the angnlar acceleration, in the expression for moment 
ol inertia. E. Loustmi'. I 

Royal CoU«^ of Science, Dublin, February 16. I 


To find the Factor* of any Proposed Number. 

It has long been a desideratum of mathematicians to discover 
a formula or method for ascertaining the factors of any proposed 
number, and also determining whether it be a prime or not. 
Their endeavours during the twenty centuries that have elapsed 
since Eratosthenes (B.C. 276-196) made the first recorded 
attempt to produce a practical rule for the purpose have not 
been attended with success. 

As it may interest many readers of Nature, and others, I 
propose, with a few preliminary remarks, to make known a 
simple arithmetical method by which this desideratum can now 
be attained. 

Factors of an even number can readily be found, as 2 is always 
one of them, but it is not always so easy to find the factors of 
an odd number, especially if it be a high one, and, if the 
number be the product of two primes, the difliculty in this 
respect is still greater, because they are its only factors. 
Hitherto they could be ascertained only by frying in succession, 
as divisors, the prime numbers of less magnitude than its square 

To find by such process the factors of 8616460799 (the square 
root of which is between 92824 and 92825), it might, possibly, be 
necessary to try 8967 prime numbers as divisors (out of the 8969 
that there are) before tney could be ascertained. By my process, 
division sums are altogether avoided. This high number occurs 
in a chapter on " Induction as an Inverse Operation,” in 
“Principles of Science,” by Stanley Jevons, second edition. 
His emphatic remarks as to the difficulties attending on inverse 
operations in general, and particularly those with reference to 
finding the factors of this number, were the incentive to my 
endeavouring to discover some process for ascertaining them which 
might possibly have escaped being previously tried. He states 
“ 'The inverse process in mathematics is far more difficult than 
the direct process. ... In an infinite majonty of cases it 
surpasses the resources of mathematicians. . . . ^ere are no 
infallible rules for its accomplishment, ... It must be done by 
trial, ... by guess-work. . . . This difficulty occurs in many 
scientific processes. . . . Can any reader say what two numbers 
multiplied together will produce 8616460799? I think it un¬ 
likely that anyone but myself will ever know. They are two 
prime numbers, and can only be discovered by trying in succes¬ 
sion a long series of prime divisors, until the right one be fallen 
upon. The work would probably occupy a good computer 
many weeks. It occupied only a few minutes to multiply them 
together.” 

Mr. J[evons adds: "There is no direct process known for 
discovering whether any number be a prime or not, except by 
the process known as the ‘sieve of Eratosthenes,’ the results 
being registered in tables of prime numbers.” 

In the article on prime numbers in " Rees’s Cyclopnidia ” (ed. 
1819), the writer states: "It is in fact demonstrable that no 
such formula ” (for discovering whether a number be a prime or 
not) " can be found, though some formulte of this kind are 
remarkable for the number of primes included in them.” 

The difficulty of finding the factors of numbers is also 
referred to by the eminent writer (at that time President of the 
Mathematical Society)—under the initials C. W. M.—of an in¬ 
teresting review of ‘'Glalsher’s Factor Tables,” in Nature, vol. 
xxi. p. 462. In course of his remarks he mentions the number 
3979769, and respecting it says t " It would require hundreds 
of division sums to ascertain by trial that it had 1979 for a 
divisor, and that consequently it was the product of 1979 x 2011 
and he adds, “. . . . there is no general mathematic.al principle 
which enables us to dispense with the trial, or even to shorten 
it, so as to bring it within practical limits.” 

These extracts afford coticlusive evidence that no direct rule 
or method has hitherto been known, by which the factors of a 
number could be ascertained, and also that it is considered it 
would be a task of almost insuperable difficulty to devise one. 
Yet it seemed to me not unreasonable to think that, as two 
factors multiplied together formed a product, it ought to be pos¬ 
sible to unmultiply or split up (as “ C. 'W. M.” expresses it) that 
product into its factors again, "without the enormous labour of 
trying for its divisors.” 

Strongly impressed with this idea, I attempted to realize it, 
*nd before loi^ succeeded in discovering a simple arithmetical 
process for the purpose, and different from any previously tried. 
When applied to fimd.,the factors of 8616400799, instead of 
'-‘many Weeks being occnpkxi ” in the task, it showed, within a 
very reasonable thne, that they were 96079 x 89681. lYhen 
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applied to find the facton of 3979769, instead of '* hundreds of 
division sums ’’ being requisite,—about two minutes of time, 
no division sum at all, only one of subtraction, showed them to 
be 3011 X 1979. 

My method or rule consists in finding the next higher square 
(call it “A”) to ^he proposed number, from which, if the 
proposed number be deductM, the difference, or remainder, will 
be a square number (call it “ U ”). Then the square root of 
A plus the square root of B will be one factor, and the square 
root of A minus the square root of B will be the other. 

It is essential to state, in addition to this general rule, that, 
when the “ difference ” between the proposed number and the 
higher square first used (not necessarily the next higher square 
to it) is a square, the process is virtually ended, for the factors 
can then be readily found by the directions given above. But if 
“the difference” be not a square, successive additions must be 
made to it of a progressive series of numbers, whose common 
difference is 2, and commencing with twice the square root of 
the square first used, plus 1, until their sum becomes a square 
number, which will be that called B in the paragraph above. 

This is simply an easier mode of ascertaining what the differ¬ 
ences may be ^tween the proposed number and the higher 
squares, than ^ subtracting one from the other at each step of 
the process. The aggregate sum of the additions, taken at any 
step, is always equal to the square of the square root correspond¬ 
ing to it, minus the proposed number. The square root cor¬ 
responding to any step is always half the serial number then 
added, plus 

Hence my method may also be said to consist in the successive 
addition to the difference between any proposed number and a 
higher square, of a series of numbers as specified above, until 
their sum becomes a square. 

The lenmh of the process varies, and is longest when the 
difference between the factors of the proposed number is 
greatest, and especially if it be a high prime. But in many 
cases it can be shortened very considcrabiy. It would require 
many examples to show how this can best be done under many 
varying circumstances. At present I give only a few examples 
to show the operation according to the general rule, and of one 
or two ways of shortening the work. 

ExampUs.—Tiaii factors of 1443, S7, 110467, 8616460799, 
and 3979769. 


Difference 


1443 

«444 


Then . 38 38 

-hi - I 

Factors are ... 39 x 37 = 1443 


Proposed number . 57 

Next higher square (8*) . 64 

Difference ... 7 

Add 8 X 2 -h I (or 8 -h 9) ... 17 = 24 

„ 9 X 2 -h I (or 9 -h 10) ... 19 = 43 

„ 10 X 2 -h 1 (or 10 + ii) ... 21 = 64 = 8» 

Then . it ii 

-hS -8 

Factors are ... ig x 3 = 57- 


Proposed number. 110467 

Next higher square (333^) . i ic5^ 

Difference ... 422 

Add 333 X 2 -h I (or 333 + 334)-.. 667 


1089 = 33’ 

. 334 334 . 

•i-33 -33 


Factors are... 367 x 301 = 1IC467. 


Jevons’s proposed number .S616460799 

Next higher square (92825*).8616480^5 


Difference ... 19826 

Add 92825 X 2 -(- I (or 92825 + 92826) 185651 » 205477 

(notasq.) 

„ 92826 X 2 -t- I >85653 “ 391*30 

(oot a 14.) 

therefore, add fiffy-fonr more serial numbers, to 92880 X a -h 1 ; 
the sum of the additions will then be found to correspond with— 
8626694400 V _ 


Then 


-86ra^}=-336ot.3.99’ 

. 928S0 92880 

+ 3>99 -3«99 

are ... 96079 x 89681 = 8616460799 


“ C. W. M. ’s ” proposed number ... 3979769 
Next higher square (199S*) . 3980025 

Difference .. 256 = 16* 

Then . 1995 1995 

-h 16 - 16 

Factors are . . 2011 x 1979 = 3979769- 


To find the lowest factois of 12267— 

Proposed number . 12267 

Sum of digits being 18 it Is divisible by 3’ = 9 
Next higher square (37*) . 

Difference . 

Add 37 X 2 -hi or 37 -f 38 . 


Then . 38 38 

+ 9 .. 9 

Lowest factors .. 47 x 29 x 3 x 3 s 12167. 

To find the factors of 73, by the general rule, a8 steps in the 
process are requisite, until the sum of additions to first cliffeiencc 
reaches a square, 1296 = 36’ = 37® - 73. 

'*'***'* 37 - 36 = j therefore 73 is a prime. 

Instead of 28 steps being taken, the process may^be shortened 
thus 

Proposed number.73 

Next higher square (9*)...81 

— 36 64 (even squares) 

First difference ... 8 ... 28 ... 56 
Add9X2-i-i(or9-Ho)...l9 (diff. 6) (diff. 2) 

Second difference... 27 ... 22 ... 54 

49 81 (odd squares). 

It mutt be noted that the first difference (8) is an even 
number, and that the second (27) is an odd one. In line with 
27, put down difference {22) between it and next higher odd 
Kiuare (49), and in line with 8, the difference (28) between it and 
the even square (36) next below 49. As the diffetence 6 
(between 28 and 22} will not divide either without a remainder, 
the process must be repeated, with the succeeding higher even 
(64) and odd (81) squares, for ekeh line, until we i^tain two 
numbers, divisible oy their difference, without remainder. In 
this example we find that the second step gives what is 
retjuired. The difference (2) between 56 and 54, divides 

Then m aS, and 28 + 9 (9 ii first square root used) » 37 ; 

or ^ » 27, and 27 + 10 (loissecond iq. root used) • 37 ^ 
and 37* = _*3^ } - 1296 » 36®, .* stated above. 


= >363 
= [ 3 ^ 

... 6 
... 7S 

81-9* 
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The folIowiDg example of a sbortening procen is applicable 
only to ptopoicd even numbers. As such are divisible by 2, 
it may not be of much practical use; and only of interest to 
show what can be done. If the propored number be 328, 18 
Btepi are requisite by geneml rule; nut 7 steps are sufficient, 


Proposed number . 328 

Next higher square (tg’)... 361 


Difference. 

Add 2x19 + 1 (or 19 + 20) 

(or 2t + 22) 
(or 22 + 23) 
(or 23 + 24) 
(or 24 + as) 


33 

39 = 72 

41 = 113 

43 = «S6 

45 = 201 

47 = 248 = 8 below 16*. 

49 — 297 = 8 above 17*. 


It must be noted that at the 6th step the sum of additions is 
248, or 8 less than the next higher square (256 = 16-*), and at 
the 7th step it is 297, or 8 more than the next lower square 
(289 = 17*). _ The mean of these consecutive roots is i6i. 
The consecutive square roots, corresponding for the 6th and 
7th steps, are seen to be 24 and 25. The mean is 24^. 

= ^8 } 41x8 are factors of 328. 

There are other short ways of working the process, varying 
with different numbers. For high numbers, when the difference 
between the factors is very great, I have not completed a 
shortening process that is altogether satisfactory, but I hope to 
succeed before long. 

The examples given above are worked out by means of 
“ increasing squares, roots, and numbers.” Similar results may 
generally be obtained by operating with “decreasing squares, 
roots,” i&c., but I prefer the “increasing” method. To show 
the process by “decreasing iquares,” &c., 1 give two simple 
examples— 


Proposed number . 65 

Next lower square (8'^). 64 

Their sum is . . . 129 

Deduct 2 X 8 - t (or 8 + 7) .. = 1$ 

114 

„ a X 7 - I (or 7 + 6) ,. = 13 

lOI 

,, a X 6 - I (or 6 + S) ... = ii 

90 

„ 2 X 5 - I (or 5 + 4) ... = 9 

81 

Then 9 g 

-4 

Factors are 13 x S = 65. 


Proposed number . 60 

SText lowhr square (7*) . 49 


i neir sum. 109 

< 2 - 1 (or 7 + £) - 13 

(6 +'s) = M 

85 + 

< 2 - I (or 5 + j4) = 9 

, Meanal _ j 

(4+^3) » 7 


Then 8 8 or 8i 8i or 9i 9i 

10 X 6 12 X s IS X 4 

Showing 3 sets of factors for 60. 

A table of squares and square roots, such os Barlow's, is 
requisite for enabling the operator to ascertain readily, as his 
work proceeds, when the sum of the additions to the difference 
between the proimsed number and the higher square, first used, 
becomes a square; and also to show, in connection with 
shortening processes, to what extent they may differ, at any 
step, from being square numbeis. 

Whether the principle of ibis method or rule be useful in 
working algebraical or other problems I am at present unable 
to say, but it can no lodger be said there is not a direct rule for 
a<^certaining the factors of any number, and consequently of 
showing whether it be a prime or not. It may be impossible to 
devise an algebraical formula, but there certainly is this simple 
arithmetical method, applicable to all numbers. 

17 Morden Road, Blackheath. Charles J. Busk. 


THE FORMATION OF LEDGES 

ON MOUNTAIN-SLOPES AND HILL-SIDES. 

T T is well known that Darwin attributed to the castings 
of earthworms the principal part in the formation of 
these ledges; although he mentions in his book the case 
of a valley in Westmoreland, where it was “in no way 
connected with the action of worms.” “ It appeared,” he 
concludes, “ as if the whole superficial, somewhat argilla¬ 
ceous earth, while partially held together by the roots of 
the grasses, had shded a little way down the mountain¬ 
sides; and in that sliding, had yielded and cracked in 
horizontal lines, transversely to the slope.” ‘ 

Ledges of this description are exceedingly common on 
the mountain-slopes round Caracas, and indeed almost 
everywhere in Venezuela. They attracted my attention on 
my arrival in this country, and they did so all the more as 
it appeared to me impossible to admit the explanation 
given by the people, that they were the result of the tramp¬ 
ling of cattle, for there were no cattle grazing on these 
slopes, nor could anybody give me trustworthy information 
that such had been formerly the case. I was pretty soon 
convinced that this peculiar feature of the surface was 
due to a downward sliding of the superficial layer, and 
after having read Darwin’s book, a copy of which I had 
been so happy as to receive from himself in November 
1881,1 at once wrote to him about the ledges, stating that 
I believed the real cause of their formation to be 
what he had suggested m the passage quoted above. 
(Having no copy of my letter, I cannot pve the exact 
wording of it.) The 3rd of April (only a fortnight before 
he closed his great life), he answered me as follows 
“ Should you observe the ledges on the mountains, I shall 
like much to hear the results, though I do not suppose 
that 1 shall ever a^in publish on the'subject. Since the 
appearance of my Dook, I have become doubtful whether 
I have not exaggerated the importance of worms in the 
formation of the ledges. Perhaps they may be due to the 
sliding down and horizontal cracking of (the) whole of the 
surface soil.” 

Since that time I have given a good deal of attention 
to the subject, and the result is, at least in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, absolutely in accordance with this latter sug¬ 
gestion. There is no reason for giving any importance 
to the action of worms, these animals being extremely 
rare in the soil of the slopes. 1 find in my note-book only 
six insUnces of their castings having been observed; and 
three, when by the tearing out of plants a worm was 
brought to light. 

Our mountains are mainly built up of gneiss, which 
is rather easily converted on the surface into a kind of 
sandy loam. This sarface soil is covered by a dense 

‘ Domln, “ Ths Formation of VrgoUble Mould through the Action of 
Wonni" (London, iSdi), p. 083. 
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vegetation of grasses with a number of other small plants, 
their roots being matted together in an almost continuous 
mass, possessing a certain degree of elasticity. During 
the rainy seasons this stratum absorbs a considerable 
quantity of water, getting thus much softer and offering 
less resistance to the underlying loam and its downward 
thrust. The whole mass is therefore in a state of plas¬ 
ticity, and consequently a sliding motion begins more or 
less as if it were a glacier. The slope not being uniform 
in all its parts, nor the disintegration of the rock every¬ 
where of the same depth and degree, it follows that the 
sliding too will be unequal, and so an extraordinarily com¬ 
plicated system of stresses and counter-stresses is de¬ 
veloped, which of course causes the surface to take a 
wrinkled or wavy appearance. I have tried in vain to 
find numerical values for the limits of sloping which allow 
of the formation of these surface-waves or ledges; the 
fact is that it depends to a considerable degree on the 
interior conditions of the soil and subsoil, which are not 
visible from outside. The lowest slope, however, that I 


have seen covered with ledges, was between 8° and 10°, 
the steepest 4;°. The total amount of sliding toil is 
in some places far from being insignificant I remem¬ 
ber a locality in this neighbourhood, where there was 
twenty-five years ago a shallow depression, in which 
during each rainy season a small pool formed with Najas 
microdon, A.Br., Wolffia Welwitschii, Hegelm., and 
even MarsiUa subangulata, A.Br. This depression has 
gradually been filling up, and is now on the verge of 
disappearing altogether^ the material having been derived 
from a grassy slope on its northern side, which is covered 
by finely developed ledges. 

My observations refer to the valley of Caracas ; hut 
as identical causes must be at work in other coun¬ 
tries, it appears to me that everywhere the formation 
of ledges on mountain-slopes and hill-sides will probably 
depend, first of all, on the conditions of the ground and its 
vegetation, the action of earthworms being of secondary 
importance. 

Caracas, January 6. A. Ernst. 



A MOVABLE ZOOLOGICAL STATION. 

T N Bohemia, much attention has been riven for more 
than twenty years to the study of the fauna ponds 
and lakes, but me work has been rendered diflicult by the 
impossibility of the otganisms being examined Instantly 
in their habitats. The transp(»tation of the material a 
long way has led to most of the finer objects being de¬ 


stroyed. Last year, a little movable station, suitable for 
real bioli^cal work, constructed after a sketch drawn by 
Dr. Ant.Friisch, was presented by Mr. Ferdinand Pemer 
to the Committee for the Physical Exploration of Bohe¬ 
mia ; and there is rood reason to hope that the use of 
this structure may M attended by important sdentlfic 
results. There is room (12 square metres) forfrom two to 
four woricert. The building consists of eighty pieces, the 
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total weight being 1000 kilogrammes. Two windows on 
the northern side are cIosm by wooden covers, which, 
when^ opened, present two ample working tables. The 
building’up of the station at the first place to which it was 
sent (a pond near Biecbovic) required two hours and a half. 

The scientific work began in the second half of June, 
and since that time, every week or fortnight, Dr. Fritsch 
with his assistants has visited the station. After the 
temperature of the air, and of the water on the surface 
and at different depths, has been noted, the surface 
fauna is taken by a tow-net (Fig. 2, i). This contains 
mostly Copepods, Rotators, and Daphnia kahlbergensis, 
Schoemer. Then the fauna at a depth of i metre is 
taken by a net fixed on a long bamboo (Fig. a, 2). The 
net contains generally the genera Daphnia, Bosmina, and 
Leptodora. Next, the fauna at a depth of 2 metres is 
taken by a long net (Fig. 2, 3), on which weights are 
fixed, and which is drawn out of the water by a string 
that closes the net by tightening it in the centre. This 
manipulation prevents the fauna from a depth of 2 metres 


from being mixed with that of the higher portions of the 
water. La^e Daphnids are found here in great numbers. 
The same instrument is used in deeper parts of the pond. 
Mud is carried up by a strong net (Fig. 2, 4), and washed 
in sieves (7 and 8). The A Ilona leydigii is a common 
appearance there. These operations finished, the littoral 
fauna at various places is taken, consisting most com¬ 
monly of large Sida and Lynccus. Fishing has been 
carried on in the same way by night, in January, under 
the ice-cover. Sometimes caip {Cyprinus carpio) have 
been taken at night, that the contents of their alimentary 
canal might be examined. The living material acquired 
in this manner is carefully killed by osmic and chromic 
acids, and preserved in strong alcohol. 

The investigations will be continued throughout the 
year, and the results afterwards published in the Archiv 
fur naturwissenschaftliche Landesdurchforschung von 
B'ohttun. The station will, by and by, be transferred to 
some of the ponds in Southern Bohemia, or to one of 
the mountain lakes. 



NOTES. 

AxiAlfGBMEKTS are being made by the Berlin Academy of 
SdeaCes fbr an interestli^ scientific undertaking. During Ihe . 
Mmtndr of this year a ship is to be des^thed for the invfisti- * 
gattoo of the pelade fauna of the Atlantic, e^iecfally along the ‘ 
qoajt from Greenland to Brazil Prof. Henseii, of Xidf, wftl 
W at the bead of the party, whidi is expected to start in Jaly. 


Ths death of M. G.-Meneghini is announced. He had been 
Professor of Geology at Pisa from 1849, and died at the age 
of 78. 

Ws have also to record the death of Dr. Heinrich Ernst Karl von 
Deohea, the eminent geologist and mineralogist, well known for 
his numerous works on geology. He was bom at Beilin on Mar^ 
25, 1800, and died at Bonn on February 15. 
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A LADV, Mdlle. O. Cattani, has been appointed a primu- 
detent of general pathology in the Faculty of Medicine at Turin. 

Prof. E. Wiedemann has issued a circular about a matter 
which has considerable interest for men of science. Journals 
devoted to particular branches of science very often, as he points 
out, reprint papers which have been originally published by 
scientific Societies, and omit to indicate the sources from which 
the papers are taken. It also happens sometimes that articles 
are sent simultaneously to various periodicals, and appear sooner 
or later in all of them, either in the original language or in 
t ranslations. The consequence is that those whose duty it is to 
100k out for the latest information on any subject are put to a 
vast amount of inconvenience, since it is frequently impossible for 
them to feel sore that communicatioiu which seem to be new are 
really new. Prof, Wiedemann—who has of course had much 
experience, in connection with the Annahn der Pkysik und 
Chemie, of the trouble caused in this way—appeals to men of 
science generally, and to the scientific Press, to indicate, in 
every case in which a paper is reprinted, the fact that it has 
appeared before, and to state whether the paper has been 
shortened or expanded or otherwise changed. 

According to Die Natur, Dr. Otto Zacharios, of Hirschberg, 
Silesia, intends to establish a soological station for the observa¬ 
tion of fresh-water fauna. It is considered that the banks of the 
Pldner Lake in Holstein would be suitable for the purpose, and 
funds for maintaining the station for four years are now being 
collected. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Forth Railway Bridge 
Company, held the other day in Edinburgh, very favourable 
reports os to the progress of the works were submitted. Daring 
the post six months the work of erection has proceeded more 
rapi^y and satisfactorily than in any previous half-year, and at 
the present time the total weight of steel work erect^, including 
the viaduct approach, is 43,500 tons. The last bays of the 
cantilevers kre in an advanced state of manufseture in the shops, 
and the material is being delivered for the central girders 
connecting the cantileven, the erection of which will complete 
the bridge. 

Dr. Hans Reusch, the well-known Norwegian geologist, 
invites through the Press reports respecting the recent severe 
earthquakes in Norway. From those to hand it appears that the 
earthquake of December 23, at 12.15 P-m., was felt along the 
whole coast of the North Bergenhus province and in the districts 
around the Slat promontory. On December 27, about mid¬ 
night, another shock was felt at Bremanger; and on Januoiy 
6, at 8 p.m., one at Fiord, also on the Bergen coast. On 
January 12, at 4.7 p.m., a fourth shock was felt in and around 
Bergen. Finally, a shock was felt in the sci^bourbood qf 
Christiansand on December 27, at 11.44 *->»- 

We have received from the Hydrograpbar of the United 
States a discussion,, by Lieut Everett Hayden, U.S.N., of the 
greakr storm of Ifareh 11-14,1888, known as the New 
York “bliaard.” In Nature, vol. xxxviii. p. 204, we referred 
briefly to the behaviour of this memorable storm over the land; 
the discussion now in question deals with its action over the 
ocean, and more particularly off the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, from all data at present available. The meteo- 
tcdogical conditions at boon (G.M.T.) for the area faidaded 
between latitude 25* and 50* N., and longitude 50* and 85° 
W., are exhibited on charts for each of the above four days. 
The charts ihow that bn the iith a trough of low pressure was 
extending Aora the coast of Flwida towards the southern 
hiirits Hndson Bay, and was moving towards the coast at 


the rate of Goo miles a day. On the morning of the lath the 
centre of the storm passed almost directly over New York, 
blowing with hurricane force, the barometer reading aq-a 
inches. On the 13th, the storm area was still skirting the 
coast of the United States, the centre being about midway 
between New York and Boston, and the barometer had fallen 
to 28-9 inches. By the 14th, the great wave of low barometer 
had overspread the entire western portion of the North Atlantic. 
The discussion furnishes an instructive example of a somewhat 
uncommon class of storms, where the usual law founded on the 
circular theory was to a large extent inapplicable. 

The Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean for February, 
issued by the Hydrographer of the United States, shows that 
the weather in the Atlantic during January was somewhat 
milder than usual. No severe storms were reported during the 
first three weeks of the month, llieie was a noticeable increase 
in the amount of fog encountered, but it was confined princi¬ 
pally to the neighbourhood of the Grand Banks and the British 
Isles. A supplement to the Pilot Chart describes the remark¬ 
able cruise of the derelict American schooner IV. L. WMite, 
which was abandoned off Delaware Bay during the great bllr- 
xard,on March 13, 1888. -She started off to the southward 
under the influence of the in-shore current and the north-west 
gale. Upon reaching the Gulf Stream she turned away to the 
eastward, and commenced her long cruise towards Europe. On 
reaching the mid-ocean, between latitude 44° and 51° N., and 
longitude 33* and 44° W., she followed a remarkable rig-tag 
track, from the beginning of May tilt the end of October, being 
drifted backwards and forwards by the Labrador current and the 
Gulf Stream, and during these six months alone she was re¬ 
ported by thirty-six vessels. On January 23 she was stranded 
on one of the rocky islands of the Hebrides, after drifting for 
ten months and ten days, and traversing a distance of more 
than 5000 miles. 

The Hydrographer of the Navy ha^ issued a notice that 
storm-signals are now shown at Manilla (Philippinerislands). The 
signals consist of (l)a drum (colour not stated), indicating a 
storm at a great distance, in an unknown direction ; (2) a cone, 
point upwards or downwards, indicating tliat a cyclone will pass 
some distance to the northward or southward, restively ; (3) 
a cone, point upwards over or under a drum, indicating that a 
cyclone will pass close to the northward or southward; (4) a 
ball, signifying that a typhoon is approaching, and that all traffic 
is prohibited. The signal-staffs are painted white. 

It is estimated that the magnificent stalactite cave lately 
discovered near Reclkre, Canton Berne, is about 1600 metres long, 
600 metres broad, and from 4 to 20 metres high. The greater 
pHt of it has not yet been investigated. A pool has been dis- 
ooveted, meosoriag 25 metres square, and it is supposed to be 
the only one in the cave. 

A WRiTW in the Americen Monthly MierotcopieetlJonrt^, 
colls attention to what seems to be a real danger in conne^n 
with the kissing of the Bible in courts of law. " The lips," he 
says, •' are most sensitive to the reception of disease-germs, and 
from the mptley throng of dirty and diseased persons who appear 
in court and kiss the book, what infectious germs may not be 
obtained through this medium of distribution? It would be in¬ 
teresting for microscopists to examine such greasy and won 
backs of oonit Bibles at they can have access to, and to report the 
kinds and amoonts of Bacteria found thereon. ... In 4 Ma i e a- 
diusetts school where scarlet fever aod measles had peevaBed, 
some text-books fell into disuse, were put away for a tlmeb dad, 
when wanted, got dot and re-distributed, several foonthy baring 
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dtpMd. In bat a few day* after the re-iaiue of the books the 
cfaildnh began to come down with measles. There can be little 
doubt that scarlet fever is transmitted in the same way." 


reducing action comes so violently into play that the platinic 
salt is reduced to platinous chloride, with copious evolution of 
NH, 


Sir Henry Peek has compiled an interesting catalogue of 
bis collection of birds at Rou^on. The catalogue consists of 
two parts. The ftrst is accompanied by an outline index plate 
' of each case, by means of which one may identify every bird in 
the case, and find out its name and some other details regarding 
it, by consulting the list. The second part consists of an alpha¬ 
betically arranged list of both the English and the scientific 
names of every bird, with reference to its case, compartment, 
and number on the index plate, so that any particular bird 
required may be found without difficulty. The index plates, as 
Sir Henry Peek points out in the preface, save the necessity of 
affixing labels or numbers to the birds, which would have 
interfered with the artistic appearance of the groups. 

Under the title " The True Position of Patentees,” Mr. H. 
Moy Thomas has published, through Messrs, Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., a little book in which the patent laws and regulations 
at home, abroad, and in our colonies and dependencies, are 
explained for the information of English inventors. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish in September the 
Eleventh Book of Euclid, Propositions i-ai, with alternative 
proofs, exercises, and additional theorems and examples, by Mr. 
F. H. Stevens,of Clifton College, joint editor of Hall and Stevens’s 
Euclid, Books i.-vi. 'Later on it is the intention of Mr. Stevens 
to issue a book on elementary solid geometry and mensuration, 
containing the matter includ^ in the above*mentioned volume, 
with a section on polyhedrons and solids of revolution, treated 
geometrically and numerically, with exercises on the mensuration 
of plane and solid figures. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. have in the press "A Hand¬ 
book of Cryptogamic Botany,” by A. W. Bennett and George 
Murray. No general hand-book of Cryptogamic botany has 
appeal in the English language since Berkeley’s, publithed in 
1857. The present volume will give descriptions of alt the 
classes and more important orders of Cryptogams, including all 
the most recent discoveries and observations. 

A NtrMBBR of remarkable salts of hydrazine or amidogen 
have been prepared by Drs. Curtins and Jay, in the course 
of their work upon the hydrazine compound^ which has so 
succetsfully resulted, as noticed in these columns a fort¬ 
night 1^ (p. 377), in the isolation of the hydrate of amidogen, 

. H, 0 . Amidogen, as indicated by the strong alkalinity 
of its hydrate, and by the well-known reactions of its oq^anic 
substitution-products, is a powerful base, and combines with 
i^ds to form salts of considerable stability at ordinary temper¬ 
atures. Perhaps the most interesting of these salts, and the one 
utilized for the preparation of the liquid hydrate itself, is the 
NHj. HCl 

di-hydrocbloride, J . This salt possesses a most strik- 

NH,. HCl 

ing resemblance to ammonium chloride, crystallizing in the cubic 
system, and depositing, on rapid evaporation, in the same beauti¬ 
ful feathery forms. It differs, however, from ammonium chloride 
in being very deliquescent. When hMted to 198* C., it fuses, 
with evolution of hydrochloric acid, to a clear glass consisting 
NH,. HCl 

of the mono-hydrochloride, | . On further heating to 

NH, 

*40“, It if entirely decomposed, with evolution of free nitrogen 
and hydrogen and sublimation of ammonium diloride— 

NH,. HCl 

. 3 I - 3NH,CI + N, -P H, -t- 3HC1. V 

NH,.HC1 » 

Contrary to the usual behaviour of bases of the ammonium type, 
piathutm chloride in acid solution gives no piatinochloride y the 


nitrogen gas. The sulphate, I . H.SO,, like ammonium sul- 
NH, 

phate, is anhydrous, and crystallizes in optically biaxial prisms. It 
is the most insoluble of the hydrazine salts in cold water, and is 
precipitated from cold solutions of all the other investigated salts 
by dilute sulphuric acid •, it readily dissolves, however, in hot 
water. On heating it melts at 354° with explosive evolution of 
gas, breaking up into ammonium sulphite, sulphurous acid, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and, most remarkable of all, large 
quantities of free sulphur. The carbonate is obtained by saturat¬ 
ing a solution of the hydrate with carbonic acid gas, and evapor¬ 
ation in vacuo as a highly deliquescent mass. The nitrate can 
readily be obtained from the carbonate by treatment with nitric 
acid; it crystallizes well, and is also extremely soluble. The 
acetate and oxalate have also been obtained in fine cr3rstals. All 
these salts possess the same exceptional reducing powers, free 
nitrogen and water being formed in the process. They all de¬ 
compose on heating with formation of salts of ammonium, and of 
gaseous nitrogen and hydrogen. One of their most important 
properties is their reaction with nitrous acid ; on mixing any salt 
of hydrazine with a salt of nitrous acid, free nitrogen is evolved 
with almost explosive violence. It is finally of considerable 
significance that those which crystallize well appear to be 
isomorphous with the corresponding ammonium salts. 

A Belgian, M. Nizet, of the Royal Library of Brussels, 
proposes to issue a periodical catalogue or table of ail papers 
published in all the periodicals in the world. Of course the 
titles of the papers ore to be methodically grouped under a certain 
qumber of divisions. 

The following are the arrangements for science lectures at 
the Royal Victoria Hall during the month of March :—Tues¬ 
day, March 5, '' A Visit to the Moon: how we got there and 
what we saw,” by Prof. Carlton Lambert; Tuesday, March 13, 
“A Tramp among the Mountains at Home and Abroad,” by 
Prof. Kennedy, F.R.S. ; Tuesday, March 19 and 36, two lec¬ 
tures, by Prof. H. E. Armstrong, on the “ History of a Crime 
unravelled by a Piece of Rusting Iron, a Horse-shoe, and a 
Match.” 

The Indian Forester, in a review of the work of the Forest 
Department under the rule of Lord Dufierin, says that the total 
numlier of prosecutions for offences against the forest laws has 
been steadily diminishing. The area under protection from 
fire has risen from 15,570 to 18,691 square miles. Large areas 
have been withdrawn from nomadic grazing; and, generally 
speaking, the old and wasteful methods have been displaced by 
an entirely new system, which is only now making itself felt. 
'The influence of forest conservancy on the rainfall, the tem- 
peratnre, and the water-supply is becoming appreciated by the 
people of India. Large additions have been mode to the teak 
plantations of Burma, and great quantities of mahogany have 
been planted at Nllaiqbur. The revenue has risen from 67 lacs 
in the years 1876-^, to 94 Ucs during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Ripon, and to {16 during that of Lord Duffenn. These figorei 
do not include the money received from Upper Burma, where 
the loosely-drawn leases have given infinite trouble to the 
offidalt. The staff is too weak for the work, but a re¬ 
organization scheme is under consideration. The forest clan 
at Cooper’s Hill, and the working of the Dehia Dun School, 
will no doubt improve the standard of knowledge of the 
offioiftlSi 

In the recent Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce it 
U laid tiiat the opiaiob of the Chamber wu solicited os to tin 
' advisability of introducing a uniform standard of weight through 
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out the Presidency. A Committee wu appointed, bat there was 
some dlf&rence of opinion amongst the members as to the most 
convenient standard. Some were in favour of adopting the scale 
used by the railway companies in Bombay—that is, 180 grains 
= I tola, and so on up to I candy ; but the majority thought that 
the English system of hundredweights, quarters, and pounds 
would be the best, suid to this view the Chambers of Commerce 
of Bengal, Madras, and Kurrachee have assented. The Com- 
mittee, however, refrained from urging on the Oovemracnt to 
alter the present standards. The Government of India have 
appointed a Commission to inquire into the whole matter. 

M, Rbsin has published, in the Itvtstia of the Russian 
Geographical Society, interesting sketches of the natives of 
Kamchatka, made during a cruise on the schooner Sibtr. It 
appears that the Kamchadales and the Aleutei ore rapidly 
abandoning their mother language, and speak a very broken 
Russian—the more broken as the Russians themselves, in order 
to be better understood, speak a language which has hardly 
any likness to their mother longue. The population of 
Kamchatka, which was rarefully registered in 187S and 1879, 
shows a regular decrease ; since the time of KrasheninnikoiTs 
journey (in 1741) the population seems to have been reduced to 
one-half of what it was 148 years ago. Years of scarcity of 
Irsb, the staple food of the population, are quite common. 
In such cases the Lamutes and the Koryaks usually bring to 
the Kamchadales a number of their reindeer ; but this 
voluntary help is not sufficient to prevent starvation. Hunt¬ 
ing becomes less and less profitable. The following figures 
represent the insults of hunting during the winter of 1884-85 : 
2,915 sables, 159 foxes, 321 otters, 302 ermines, 120 mountain 
sheep, and 767 reindeer. It is noteworthy that no diminution 
of population is remarked among the Tchukches on the coasts 
of the Arctic Ocean. 


CalendarThe object of the College being to train men for 
special service, the number is limited, and all admitted are, 
with a few exceptions, paid by the Government. During the 
first year the student is on probation, and receives his food, and 
lodging only. lie then gets an allowance of about three taels 
(14/. or iSr.) a month. In two or three yean this stipend it 
doubled if the student progresses satisfactorily, and it is again , 
increased to ten taels a month at the end of five or six years. If 
a student is sent to pursue his studies in foreign countries, the 
allowance is one hundred taels a month, which is increased to two 
hundred taels when he is mode a third-class interpreter. The 
preparation of books for the difiiision of scientific and general 
knowledge is part of the work of the College. Amongst those 
prepared and published already are works on natural philosophy, 
chemistry, practical economy, chemical analysis, mathematical 
physics, anatomy, astronomy, &c. 

In the “ Note” last week about a Greenland whale which went 
ashore in the Sound (p. 398), for “go feet in length” read 
“60 feet m length.” 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaiiue Monkey {Afaoactis cynomolgm 9 ) 
from India, prc'-ented by Mrs. Nicol; an Indian Chevrotoin 
{Tragttlus numtfma 9 jnv.) from Indio, presented by Mr. 
Geoige Score; a Hybrid Polecat (between Muslela futorius and 
M. furo), British, presented by Mr. J. Herbert B. Cowley ; an 
Owen’s Apteryx (Apteryx otveni) from New Zealand, presented 
by Prof. T. Jeffrey Parker, C.M.Z.S. ; a Common Buxzard 
(fiuUo vulsaris)txom Spain, presented by Captain J. V. I||gvey : 
eight Common Swans (Cygttus olor), European, deposited ; seven 
Common Gulls (Larut canus), from Holland, five White’s Tree 
Frogs (Hyla cixru/a) from Australia, purchased; a Collared 
Fruit Bat (Cynanye/eris collaris), born in the Gardens. 


Last week we quoted from Prjevaliky’s “ Fourth Journey to 
Central Asia ” a description of fiery sunsets he had observed in 
crossing the Gobi. The same work contains the following re¬ 
marks os to the action of wind upon the soil in the deserts of 
Central Asia“ One must see the wind blowing in the desert to 
appreciate its force. Not only dust and sand fill the atmosphere, 
but sometimes smaller gravel is lifted into the air, while larger 
stones are rolled over the surface of the soil. At the foot of 
the Altyn-lagh, in the neighbourhood of the Ix)b-nor, we saw 
how stones os big as a man’s fist, having been whirled into 
the hollow of a larger piece of rock by the storm, were making 
deep holes, and had even pierced through a slab of sandstone 
2 feet thick.” In accordance with Richthofen's views, Prje- 
valsky was inclined to explain the formation of loess by the 
force of wind, but he was not aware of the geographical distri¬ 
bution of loess—that is, its disposition as a girdle along the 
foot of all the mountains of Central Asia, and its absence on 
the plateaus, even in the parts which are protected from wind. 
On the other hand, the winds of the desert really afford an 
explanation of the strange coarse gravel, quite devoid of any 
particles of finer sand and loam, which covers the Gobi. The 
winds must have Idown away the finer parts of the gravel. 

We have received the Triennial Calendar of the Tungwen 
College of Pekin, at which over a hundred students are prepared 
for the Government service. The full course, literary and 
sdentilic, extends over eight years, the first three being devoted 
exclusively to foreign languages, and the remainder to the ac¬ 
quisition of scientific and general knowledge through the medium 
of these langnaget. After the completion of the general 
course, students may, if they please, remain in the CoU^e, 
or be sent abroad at the option of the Government, for the 
pwsnit of special studies with a- view to professional use. The 
method of prying the tradenu is thus described in the 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 MARCH 3-9. 
fT^OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 

At Greenwich oh March 3 

Sun rises, fib. 42m.; souths, lah, lam. 3-02. 1 sets, I7h.42m. : 
richt BSC. on meridian, 22h. 57 pm.; aecl. 6* 3/ S. Sidereal 
Time at Snnset, 4h. 29m. 

Moon (at First Quarter on March 9, i8h.) rises, vh. aSm. : 
souths, I3h. 35m. ; sets, iqh, 3510. : right ai 
oh. 207m.; deck 3* 6' S. 


FUnel. RIjca 




Right art. and 


Jupiter. 
Saturn.. 
Uranus.. 
Neptuno.. 


that of the lehewiag 


15 »s ... 

aa It ... 

20 18 ... 


. 10 36 

• >4 57 

• >3 54 

. 7 33 ... II 29 

. 32 33 ... 6 o' 
. a 36 ... 8 o 
.17 5 - 04*' 


17 30 N. 

I !; 

. . _ . . la *9 N. 

ImtolM ^thst t h ajii iln ^t that of tha pnewUng ivraing and lha sauliia 


14 1^ S. 


Mars in conjunction with and 5* o' north 
of the Moon. 

Venus in conjuno^on with and 8* 57' north 
of the Moon. 

Venus at least distance from the Sun, 


Near Capelia. 50*... 4^ N. 

From Coma Bcrenieea... 190 ... 25 N. ... March 8. 

Near y Herculis .i. ... 044 ... 16 N. ... March?. Vwyewift. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The p^er read at Monday's meeting of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society waa by Captain Vangtle, giving an account of 
nU exploration of the Welle-Mobangi river, the great northern 
tributary of the Congo. His first exploration waa made in the 
end of 1886 in a fiat-bottomed boat, the Htnry Meal, with a stern 
paddle-wheel. On this first journey Captain Vangile did not 
succeed in getting bepod Mr. Grenfell’s furthest, the Zonge 
Falla, lust where'the river turns sharply to the east. He gives 
an interesting account of the Ba-Ati, the people who inhabit the 
banks of the river, and who are in every way of a superior type, 
though cannibals. A little distance above its mouth die Mobangi 
or U bangi measures about 3730 yards in breadth; its greatest depth 
is 5 fathoms, its lowest 1 fathom ; it flows at the rale of 3I feet a 
second. Undei the 4th degree, just below the rapids, it still has 
a breadth of 1300 yards, a depth of 4 fathoms, and a velocity of 
4 feet a second. Between these two points, though continually 
varying in breadth, it never exceeds about 4000 yards, including 
the islands. The general appearance of the river is pretty much 
the same as that of the Congo near Bolobo—strewn with islands, 
and having low wooded banks. The colour of the water is a 
light brown. Captain VangHe’s second journey was made a 
year later, and with better means of forcing his way up the 
rapids of the Mobsmgi. This time, though he encountered 
several obstacles, he managed to push his way up 
the river to over 33’ £. longitude, and to within sixty 
miles of Junker’s furthest point on the Welle. This has been 
accepted as clearly proving the identity of these two rivers, so 
that the long-standing problem of the Welle may be regarded as 
solved. At his furthest pointjCaptain Vangile had to turn back 
owing to the hostility of the natives, the only instance in which 
he met with real opposition. Between rocks and islands, rapids 
and cataracts, the navigation of the lower Mobangi is beset 
with difficulties, though it is evidently practicable with suitable 
vessels, and a thorough knowledge of the river. The river is 
subject to great variations of level, according to the season of 
the year. Above the Zongo Falls, the people, named Bakombe, 
differ considerably from those on the lower river, and evidently 
spread far inland. From above the Zongo rapids the river opens 
Otit, flowing straight from the north-east, and the outlook is 
described os superb. It is free from all obstacles, from 900 to 
1000 yards wide, with a depth of 13^ fathoms, flowing between 
banks 6 to to feet high, grassy plains alternating with clusters of 
trees. After thirty miles in the north east direction the river 
turns due east, which direction it maintained to the end of the 
voyage, 170 miles. Ilie banks are densely inhabited, and pro- 
viuoM of all kinds abound. Between the Ztmgo Falls and the 
steamer's furthest point only one tributary was met with—the 
Bangasso—coming from the north. After the paper wu read. 
Sir, Francis De Winton made some remarks with regard to the 
position of Mr. Stanley. He totally disbelieves the conjecture 
of Ueut. Baert that Stanley has any intention of taking Khar- j 
toum. On the contrary. Sir Francis believes he is.npw on his | 
way home by the east coast. ' | 

In the lost issued number (4« trinestae^ 1888). of the BMUttim 
of the Paris Geographical Society wjll be found a veiycomplete 
examination of the route for a propolsed Euphrates Valley Rflil- 
way, by M. A. Dumont. M. Adrien BItmdel doetribuirt a 


detailed account of the Island of Rtfuoion. M. Jules Marcou, 
in concluding his paper on the origin of the name of America, 
decides against Vespucci and in favour of an aborigmal place- 

It has been arranged that the eighth Gcrmia Geo^raphe ntag 
shall be held at Berlin from April 24 to 26 next. 

The Ciylon Observer t\.a\es that Mr. Stephens, who has recently 
been amongst the Veddas of Ceylon, and who subsequently 
explored New Guinea, is now in Ceylon on his way to Singa¬ 
pore to organize an expedition at the instance of Prof. Virchow 
to explore the unknown portions of the Malayan Peninsula. Mr. 
Stephens's instructions are to start from Malacca and travel north- 
north-west through the vast expanse of unexplored territory which 
stretches northwards for some 500 miles. 'There are on the coast 
various settlements near mines and plantations, but the greater 
portion of the interior has been hitherto unexplored. The 
inhabitants are said to be jeaious and bloodthirsty. 


M. L(E IVY’S INVENTIONS AND RESEARCHES,^ 
T T is now my pleasing duty to lay before you the grounds on 
which the Council have awarded the gold medal to M. 
Maurice I-ctwy for his invention of the equatorial of a 

new method of determining the constant ot aberration, and for 
his other astronomical researches. 

On examining the series of memoirs in which M. Loewy has 
set forth bis new methods of astronomical research, we are at 
once impressed by the originality of conception which charac¬ 
terizes all his ideas, and by the thoroughness with which he has 
worked out the details necessary for the practical application of 
his new methods of observation. Observational astronomy has 
for many years past proceeded on such well-defined linos, that 
we have not unnaturally come to look rather to improvements 
of detail than to the introduction of new instruments for the 
advancement of our knowledge. It is, therefore, a matter of 
great satisfaction to find that M. Loewy has placed at our dis¬ 
posal various methods of observation based on entirely new 
principles, and calculated to give astronomers improved and 
quite independent means of attacking several of the most 
important problems in our science, 

■The first of these new instruments with which I will deal is 
the equatorial coud^. 

It was in the year 1871 that M. Lcewy proposed his new form 
of equatorial, to which the name of “equatorial coud/" has 
been given, and M. Delaunay, then Director of the Pans 
Observatory, was so struck with the value of the principle that 
he arranged for the construction of an instrument on this plan, 
M. Delaunay's death, however, interrupted the work, and the 
first equatorial coudJ, having on object-gla-s of 0*37 metre, or 
about loj inches aperture, was not completed till the year 1882. 
The success of this instrument was .so marked that its value could 
not fail to be recognized, and it was not long before the con¬ 
struction of several larger cquatorials on the same principle was 
commenced. At the present time six equatorial coudis have 
been completed, and four of these arc already mounted and in 
regular use at the Observatories of Pans, Lyons, Besanfon, and 
Algiers. The other two are intended for the Observatories of 
Paris and V lenna. 

In principle the equatorial eoudi may be described as an 
adaptation of the form of transit instrument with axial view to 
the requirements of an equatorial, by the addition of a plane 
mirror inclined at 45* outside the object-glass, this mirror being 
capable of rotation about ttw axis of the telescope, so as to 
reflect into the latter the rays from any object in a perpendicular 
plane. The axis of tho instrument is mounted as a polar axis 
between two piers, the telescope being broken at a right angle 
near the lower pivot, so that the rays from the object-glw are 
reflected by an internal mirror up the polar axis to the hollow 
upper pivot, where the image is formed. The rotmion of the 
outer mirror thus brings into the field the int^e of any object 
in the hour-circle perpendicular to the object-end of the tele¬ 
scope, and by the rotauon of the polar axis, as in an ordinary 
equatorial, the telescope is directed to any hour-angle. The 
dedinorion-axis in the equatorial eoudi is the axis of the object- 
end of the telescope about which the outer mirror turn^ and the 
4eclhiation-circle placed at the eye-end, in the 
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th* hour-circle, i« connected with the axis of the outer mirror 
by gearinf, lo that the oburver at the stationary eye-piece has 
h^h the hour and declination circles immediately under his eve. 
He can thus direct the instrument to any object without moving 
from hii chair, and his observations are made under the most 
favourable conditions for his own .comfort, similar to those under 
which the microscope is used by the student of natural history. 
The observing-room, which may be artificially warmed, is quite 
separated from the object-glass, and other external parts of the 
instrument. These latter are protected from the weather by a 
suitable hut, which can be rollM away on rails before observ¬ 
ing, so that the optical parts of the equatorial are in the open 
air under the best conditions for establishing an equilibrium of 
ten^rature. 

Tbe importance of obtaining the favourable conditions for 
observation secured by M. Lcewy’s equatorial couJJ has long 
been recognised, and various attempts have been made to enable 
the observer to command any part of the shy without changing 
his position. In 1858, Dr. Steinheil proposed' a new methM of 
mounting a reflector, so that the axis of the concave mirror 
formed tne polar axis, the rays from a star being reflected down 
the axis to the concave mirror by a plane mirror, which could be 
rotated about a declination-axis and a polar axis. The observer 
looked down the polar axis through a hole in the plane mirror, 
but Mrfth this arrangement he could not observe stars much north 
of the equator unless the plane mirror were made very large, 
and the range of the equatorial was thus very restricted. A 
more extended range might be obtained by interchanging the 
concave and plane mirrors, so that the observer would look up in 
the direction of the pole; but the concave mirror and its support 
would block out the view of the region near the pole, and of 
all the sky below the pole. Sir H. Grubb has applied the 
same prindple to the construction of a siderostatic retractor. 

As compared with Dr. Steinheil's form, the equatorial cou<U 
possesses tne great advantage of commanding every part of the 
sky, the arm of the telescope below the elbow being made long 
enough to project beyond the tides of the observing-room when 
viewing objects near the meridian. 

The siderostat of Foucault, though useful for many purposes, 
is open to the same objection as Dr. Steinheil’s, of not permitting 
of a view of every part of the sky ; and there is the further 
difficulty that the apparent direction of the diurnal motion is 
continually changing. In the equatorial ctrud^ this direction 
changes with the declination, but M. Lcewy has now arranged 
that the micrometer is turned with the declination-circle, and is 
thus always set to the rero of position-angle. 

The success obtained by M. Lawy in the construction of the 
equatorial coudil is due to the following circumstances ;— 

(l) The absence of flexure in the mirrors, which are made 
much thicker than usual. 

(a) The more perfect achromatism secured by the greater focal 
length which this form of mounting allows of. 

The first condition was established by careful experiment, 
which showed that in order to avoid deformation by flexure the 
thickness of a mirror should be between one-fifth and oue-sixth 
of the diameter, instead of one-ninth or one-tenth as had been 
usual hitherto. 

As t^ards achromatism, M. Lcev^ urges that, in order to 
be able to see better with a larger object-glass, the achromatism 
must be made more perfect, and that, therefore, the ratio of 
focal length to aperture must increase with the aperture in order 
to diminish the effect of the secondary spectrum. 

Notwithstanding the two reflections, the definition obtained 
i^th the equatoriu emiU appears to be very good, the com¬ 
ponents of M Leonis, distant onlv o"-5, having been separated 
with the Paris insoument, which has an object-glass of 0*27 
metre or about lof inches. With one of the new instrumenu of 
0-31 metre, or 12} inches mrture, M. Tripled, at Algiers, easily 
divided y' Andromedse. The loss of light by the two reflections 
from silvered mirron Is computed by M. Loewy at only 12 per 
cent., and It would Icem that it is at any rate very small, as sue- 
cemfhl observations of a minor planet of 13-5 magnitude were 
obtained with the Paris instrument as well as very faint 
nebnlK and comets. The comet 1885 d (Fabry) was discovered 
with this instrument. 

One of the objects which M. Lcewy had in view in planning 
bis equatorial enuU was to obtain greater stability than is 
attainable with ordinary equatorials, end to make the measure- 
tnent of large angular distances poMible. The form of mounting 
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of the equatorial ccudi seems peculiarly adapted to give great 
stability, provided the fixity of the mirrors in their colls can be 
secured, and this is a condition to which M. Lcewy has given 
special attention. Each mirror rests in its cell on thick fdt or 
flatinel, and is held by three clips, which are just brought into 
contact with it when m the horiscntal position, as tested by the 
disapj^rance of the least trace of light between the clip and 
its reflected image. This adjustment being made for the hori¬ 
zontal position, in which the weight of the mirror has its full 
effect, perfect contact between the mirroi and its clips will be 
maintained In all pi^tions. 

M. Lcewy, in conjunction with M. P. Puiseux, has investigated 
very completely the theory of the instrumental adjustments of 
the equatorial coud^, including the effect of flexure of the polar 
axis and of the telescope arm, and has shown the relation of his 
formule to those for ordinary eqnatori^s. He arrives at the 
two following conditions of optical adjustment as sufficient for 
astronomical purposes:— 

(1) The axis of the telescope arm should be perpendicular to 
the polar axis. 

(2) The interior mirror should reflect to the centre of the field 
a ray entering the telescope along the axis of the arm, supposed 
to be perpendicular to the polar axis. 

The discussion of the instrumental errors of the Paris instru¬ 
ment, partly by astronomical observations, and partly by means 
of a collimator attached to the mounting of the exterior mlrro'-, 
shows a very satisfactory accordance in the determinations on 
different days, and in the result the instrumental errors were 
found to be very small, the largest amounting only to 23". The 
coefficients of flexure are, however, rather larger quantities, 
being 91" and 53" for the polar g^is and telescope arm re¬ 
spectively, as found by means of the collimator. It may be 
expected that in the new instruments the effects of flexure .^uld 
be very much less, as important improvements have been made 
in their mechanical construction. 

It is not a little remarkable that the first instrument made on 
this new principle should have given such excdlent results, both 
optically and mechanically; and its success is evidence of the 
thoroughness with which M. Loewy has worked out his idea, and 
of the skill with which MM. Henry and M. _ Gauthier have re¬ 
spectively carried out the optical and mechanical portions of the 
instrument. 

I now pass on to M. Loewy’s new method of determining the 
constant of aberration. It is hardly necessary to insist on the 
importance of this constant, not only for obtaining the true 
positions of the stars, but, in a higher degree, for the drtermina- 
tion of the solar parallax by means of the velocity of light. It 
must be admittea that the nine independent determinations of 
the constant of aberration made at Pulkown vrith three different 
instruments show a satisfactory accordance, but in the opinion 
of M. Nyrrfn, who has published the latest researches on the 
subject, none of these can be asserted to be free from systematic 
error. M. Nyrrfn’s definitive value is 2o"'492, nceeding by 
o"'047 W. Struve's original value, which has hitherto been 
generally used by astronomers. Under these circumstances, M. 
Lcewy’s method, which is based on differential measures with 
an equatorial, constitutes a nsw departure of great value in 
astronomy of precision, and iu value is enhanced by the circum¬ 
stance that it is also applicable to the determination of the 
constant and law of refraction. 

The principle of M. Loewy'i method is the measurement of 
the angular mstaoce between two stars by means of a double 
minor, formed by lUvering two faces of a large prism of glou 
and placed in front of the object-glass of an equaloriah The 
double mirror is capable of rotation about the axis of the tele¬ 
scope, so that by reflection from the two silvered surfaces the 
images of two stars in different parts of the sky may be brought 
into the field side by side, .and the distance between them 
measured in the direction of the common plane of refleetton. 
In his memoir on the determination' of refraction by the new 
method, M. Loewy proves that the projection of the distance 
between the two imi^es on the trace of the common plane of 
reflection is indepen^t of the roution of the eouatorial, of any 
movements of the double mirror, and of the displacement of the 
images by the diurnal motion, when the observation is not made 
rigorously in the plane of reflection. 

, M. Loewy's exposition of his method of determining the con- 
! stant of aberration is contained in a series of conudi wl catto na 
made to the French Acaddmie des Sciences and published In the 
Cornet rtHdnt, voU. civ. and cv. In givii^ an aticoafit of this 
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4 n»e»tiption, I will proceed »t once to the general method fo^ 
detemuning aberration, which M. Lcewy discu&sei after treating 
aome ipcclal caaei. 

The determination of aberration requires the measurement of 
the distance between a pair of stars at successive epochs when 
the e£Eect of aberration on the angular distance is reversed. The 
observations are made when the two stars have the same altitude, 
so that the effect of refraction is a minimum, and the comparison 
of the two measures gives a multiple of the constant of aberra¬ 
tion, which is independent of all instrumental errors and also of 
precession and nutation, as the distance between two stars is 
unaffected by any movements of the earth's axit or of the ecliptic. 
There is the further advantage in the new method, that the effect 
of aberration as measured is much greater than in the ordinary 
methods of observation. 

But the result might be affected by change of refraction or by 
alteration in the angles of the double mirror resulting from 
thennal expansion between the two epochs of observation, and 
M. Loewy has therefore imagined a general method of obser¬ 
vation wmch eliminates any possible effects of the kind, as well 
as methods applicable to special cases which determine any 
changes due to refraction or expansion of the mirror. 

The essence of the general method is that two pairs of stars 
are observed, the four stars being selected so that at the time of 
observation they are all simultaneously at the same altitude, and 
that the effects of aberration on the two arcs connecting the 
stars of each pair are large and of opposite sign. Thus ihe 
two arcs formed respectively by the two pairs of stars are 
compared simultaneously both at the first and at the second 
epochs. 

The 6rst point for investigation is the effect of aberration on 
the angular distance between a given pair of stars. From the 
geometrical conditions, M. Loewy arrives readily at the result 
that the effect is proportionat to the cosine of the angle be¬ 
tween the median ^ of the arc and the direction of the earth's 
motion. 

Calling A the angular distance between two stars, / the angle 
between the median of the arc joining them and the direction of 
the earth's motion, and > the coefficient of aberration, the effect 
of aberration is given by the formula— 



It readily follows from this that the effect of oberration on 
the difference of the two arcs connecting two pairs of stars 
will be greatest when the two medians are on the same vertical 
circle on opposite sides of the zenith. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the effect of abenation on the difference of the two arcs 
is equal to 



A' being the angular distance between the two medians, and L 
the aimle between the direction of the earth’s motion and the 
line of Intersection of the vertical plane through the m^ians 
i^h the horizon. Thus the effect is proportional to the cosine 
of this angle, and the greatest effect will be obtained when the 
vertical plane of the medians, the ecliptic and the horizon inter¬ 
sect in toe tame line, and the observations are made at the two 
epochs six months a^ when the direction of the earth’s motion 
coincides with this line, L having the values o’ and 180* at the 
two apocfai respectively. In that case the effect of aberration on 
the diflgrance of the two arcs has opposite signs at the two 
eiwi the comparison of the two sets of measures of the 
two arcs gives 

E =&t sin *sin 4 .', 

3 3 

where E is the difference of the two measures of difference of 
arcs at the first and second epochs respectively. 

The next point for consideration is the choice of the angle for ' 
the doable mirror, their angular distance f^A) between the two 
Stan in each pair being neoutarily twice this aiyle. Obviously 
the altitude at which the oburvation of the (bur stan is made 
dimini s hes as A and A' increase, and Ixewy shows that the 
m aa io nta idiect at any given altUud* is obtained by mckl^ 
A'mA, or the engnlar distance between the asediaas the same ee 

‘ inwAMfiaais tlMUmbiMotliiatlwiii(labM»taiitM.dlnctkies<irzto 
two Stan. 


that between the two stars in each pair, lie then gives the 
following table of the altitude A and of the effect of aberration 
£ correbimnding to ihe several values of the angle of the double 

a 30* 35° 40* 45’ 50° SS'^ 60* 

A 48’35' 42’O' 35° 58' 30° O' 24° 24' 19*12' 14*29' 

I 30 2-6 3-3 40 47 S'4 6-0 

M. Loewy concludes that the angle of the double mirror 
should not exceed 50°, and he considers that, on the whole, it 
would be well to make it 45°, so that the altitude of the stars 
would be 30’, and the angular distance for each pair 90°. Under 
these conditions, observations made at two epochs six months 
apart would give as the quantity measured four times the con¬ 
stant of aberration, while the ordinary methods of observation 
only give at the maximum a measure of twice the constant. But, 
in order to avoid daylight observations, M. Loewy thinks it 
would be advisable to be s.'itisfied with a slightly smaller co¬ 
efficient of A (the constant of aberration), say three instead of 
four, which would reduce the interval between the two epochs 
to about ninety-eight days ; and, by combining the observations 
in the first five weeks with those in the last five, a series of 
equations would be obtained, in which the coefficient of A would 
vary from three to one, the mean value being about two. All 
Ihe observations could then be made in the night hours. 

Besides the general method of observation just described, M. 
I-oewy has, as already mentioned, devised two methods applic¬ 
able to special c.vses which are well suited to give independent 
determinations of the constant of aberration. 

The first method consists in the observation of two pairs of 
stars, of which one pair gives, at the end of two or three months, 
the lueosure of twice the constant of aberration, and the other, 
completely unaffected by aberration, exhibits the effect of tem¬ 
perature on the double mirror. The first pair of stan should 
be iu the neighbourhood of the ecliptic ; the second pah is, as 
will be seen from geometrical considerations, to be chosen so 
that the latitudes of the two stars are the same, and that their 
longitudes differ by 180’, in order that the arc joining them may 
be unaffected by aberration. 

This method is, however, not applicable at observatories 
within 30 ° of the equator, and on tnis account, as well as to 
give another independent determination of the constant of aber¬ 
ration, M. Loewy proposes a second method, according to wUch 
the angular distance of a single pair of stars near the ecliptic is 
to be observed for a period of three months or longer, the mea¬ 
sures in the first ami last twenty-five days of the period being 
used to determine the aberration, and those in the inicrmcdiMe 
forty days to deduce the effect of temperature on the double 
mirror. 

The question of the adjustment of the double mirror remains 
to be mentioneil. This must be mounted so as to turn about the 
optical axis, and this axis should coincide nearly with the axis 
of figure. The effects of any movements of the double mirror 
will then be os follow 

(I) In turning round the axis of figure the two images are dis¬ 
placed in opposite directions, but perpendicularly to the trace 
of the cominon plane of reflection. 

<3) In turning round an axis ia this plane and perpendicular 
to the axis of figure the two irnsm move in the same direction 
perpendicularly to the trace of the plane of refiection. 

(3) If the double mirror turns abW an axis perpendicular to 
the plane of reflection, the two images move along the trace 
without afaani^ their relive distance. 

Reference has already Men made to the applicability of M. 
Loewy’t aew method to the determination of refraction at various 
altitudes. This was, in fact, the immediate object which 
M. Loewy had in view when he devised the method, and his 
investigation of the conditions of the problem was communicated 
to the French Acaddinie des Sciences early in 1886, the year 
before be pnbUehnd his memoir on aberratiou. 

In his series of papers on the determination of refiraction pnb- 
iished in the rttultu, rol. di., M. loewy first gives a 

method for determiniim the constant of refraction, the law 
-acQordlng to which refractfon vaiiez with the altitude being 
known. A pair of ztars Iz observed when refraction haa its 
nsaxifflum eff^ on tbeiaangalar distance, end again when the 
•ffrct of refraction £1 a miimiiun. For the maximam effect one 
nf die Hars amit be on the horizon, and the other in the same 
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verticti circle with it, white for the minimam both itm muit be 
at the Mtne altitude. M. Lcewy then finds that the greatest 
▼ariation of refraction will be obt^ned with an angle otto" for 
the double mirror, but as with this there would be (for the 
latitude of Paris) a minimum interval of 6h. 35m. between the 
two epochs of observation, he prefers to take on angle of 45° for 
the double mirror, sacrificing only 15" in the effect of refraction, 
while reducing the interval between the observations to 4)1. 44m. 
This is the minimam value of the interval found by selecting 
the pair of stars so that their common zenith distance at the 
second eOoch is equal to the angle of the double mirror, or half 
the anguW distance between the two stars. 

The geometrical conditions thus found by M. Lcewy to give 
the maximum effect in the minimam inteiW of time between 
the observations may be somewhat modified in practice, provided 
the angular distance between the stats does not differ by more 
than a few minutes from twice the angle of the double mirror. 
M. Lonry has thus been able to find some twenty pairs of bright 
stars suitable for the determination of refraction by this method. 

In its practical form the method consists in the measurement of 
the angular distance between a pair of stars 90° apart when one 
of the stars is near the horizon and the other near the zenith, 
and again when both the stars are at about the same altitude. 

It is not necessarv that at the former epoch the low star should 
be very near the horizon, for, as M. L.aewv points out, observa¬ 
tions may be advantageously continued till the altitude is nearly 
20°, and thus the constant of refraction may be determined from 
observations which are practically unaffected by any uncertainty 
in the law of refiection. 

It will readily be understood that the observation of the low 
star may be made either when it is rising or when it is setting. 
In the fatter case the observation of the stars at equal altitude 
would precede that for which one of the stars is setting. By 
combining the observations of two pairs of stars chosen so that 
the first pair is rising when the effect of refraction on the second 
is a minunum, and that the first pair is at the minimum when 
the second pair is setting, the influence of anv change in the 
angle of the doable mirror will be eliminates by taking the 
mean of the two determinations, while the difference of these 
will give four tiroes the change of angle in the interval, thus 
affording a precise determination of any such change, if it 
exists. 

Various other methods are proposed by M. Lcewy for deter¬ 
mining the refraction at any altitude without assuming its law of 
variation. These methods, however, appear to involve practical 
difficulties, as they either assume the aoMnee of irregular varia¬ 
tions in the refraction at an altitude of 10*, or require the 
construction of several double mirrors with different angles, 
“niey may be considered as supplementing tlie first method; and 
they are of interest as giving a direct measnre of refraction 
independently of any theory. 

The practical determination of the constants of aberration and 
refraction by the new method is being carried out by M. Lcewy 
and M. P. Ihiisenx with the eqaatorial c<nuii of the Paris Obser¬ 
vatory, and the series of obMrvations made during the post 
twelve months confirms in the most satisfactory manner the 
theoretical conclusions. M. Lcewy finds that the variations of 
the distances are really free from systematic errors, and he con¬ 
siders that the constant of refraction will be more accurately 
determined from a few nights’ observations with his new method 
than from years of meridian observations. 

In coDclnsion, I can only allnde in the briefest terms to the 
other important researches for which astronomers are indebted 
to M. Lcewy. The following is a summary of the other new 
methods of instrumental research which M. Lcewy has devised 
in the last few years:— 

(1) A method for determining the flexure of tranait-drcles at 
various zenith dUtanecs means of an optical apparatus inserted 
in the central cube. This has been us^ to Sm the flexure of 
two transit-circles at the Paris Observatory, the absoiute values 
of the flexure for the two ends of the telescope and for the axis 
being independently determined. 

(a) A method for obtaining the latitude without making nse of 
the declinations of fitndamcntol stars, 

(3) A general method for determining right ascensions without 
relymg on assumed ifoht ascensions of poltr ttois. 

(4) A method for finding on each nfoht the absolute declina¬ 
tions of stars without the necessity for observatfons of polar , 
stars at upper and lower transit. 

(5) Methods for detcrminiD)^ directly the two co-ordinates of 


polar stars without a previous investigation of the butrumental 
errors. 

All these methods except the first are based on the observation 
of close circumpolar stars in R.A. and N.P.D. out of the 
meridian at vaiious points of the drcles described by them. 
Conjugate observations either of a single star or of a pair ot 
starshaving the same N.P.D. are made with a transit-circle, 
having a field of view of 2°, at equal intervals (about two hours) 
before and after meridian passage or before and after passage 
over the hour-circle of 6h. east or west. The special methods 
of observation are developed in a series of commonicatlons to the 
French Acaddmie des Sciences made in the years 1883 and 1885, 
and during the last two years M. Rdnan has applied these new 
methods to a determination of the latitude of the Paris Observatory 
based on eighty very accurate results. 

The account which I have given of M. Loewy’s inventions and 
researches is necessarily very imperfect, and I have had to pass 
over many points of interest in the application of his methods. 
But I trust that the summary I have made will at any rate 
suffice to show the very high importance of M. Lcewy’s la^rs, 
and that they fully deserve the recognition which is to-day 
given to them, whether we have re^d to the originality of the 
methods or to the value of the results which sre to be obtained 
from them. 


STRUCTURE, ORIGIN, AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF CORAL REEFS AND ISLANDS! 

'T'HE picturesque beauty of the cdral atoll, seated’mid a waste 
of troublect wsters, with its circlet of living green, its quiet, 
placid lagoon, and its marvellous submarine zoolomcal gardens, 
has long been celebrated in the descriptions of voyagers to 
tropical seas. '1 he attempt to arrive at a correct explanation of 
the general and characteristic form and features of these reefs 
and islands has, for an equally long period of time, exercised the 
ingenuity of thougbtfulmen. 

Coral reefs are the most gigantic and remarkable oinanic 
accumnlations on the face of the earth. They are met with in 
certain tropical regions, and are huge masses of carbonate of 
lime, secreted from ocean waters by myriads of marine oiganisms. 
While the great bulk of the reef consists of dead corals, skeletons, 
and shells, the outer surface is clothed with a living mantle of 
plants and animals. This is especially the case on the outer and 
seaward face of the reef, where there are, at all times, myriads 
upon myriads of outstretched and hungry mouths, and not the 
least interesting ouestions connected wiUi a coral reef are those 
relating to how these hungry mouths are satisfied. 

It is to the power of these organisms of secreting carbonate of 
lime from sea-water—building up and out generation after genera¬ 
tion on their dead selves—that the coral reef owes its origin. 
So wonderful and unique is the result, that combination for a 
definite end has sometimes been attributed to these reef-builders. 

There is, however, another process ever at work in the ocean, 
in a sense antagonistic to that of secretion of carbonate of lime 
by organisms, which has much to do in fashioning the more 
characteristic features of coral reefs. This is the solution of all 
dead carbonate of lime shells, skeletons, and calcareous dibris, 
wherever these are exposed to the action of sea-water. As soon as 
life loses its bold on the coral structures, and wherever these dead 
carbonate of lime remains are unprotected by rapid acenmulatioD 
or crystalline depositions, they are silently, surely, and steadily 
removed in solution. This appears to be one of the DMt established 
oceanographical facts, and any theories concerning the general 
economy of the ocean which fail to take account of this universal 
agency are most likely to be at fault. We know something about 
the rate of solution, probably more than we do about the rate of 
growth and secretion of carinate qf lime by the coral Polypi. 
It has been shown that the rate of solution varies with tempm- 
tnre, with pressure, and with the amount of carbonic add 
present in the water. It is on the play of these two opposing 
forces—4he one vitsl and the other raemical—and their varyfbg 
activity in diflerent regions and under different drenmstanoes, 
that we rely for the explanation of many oceanographical iflieiio- 
roeno, eapedally many of those connected with oceanic liUqMsits 
and coral reefs. In some regions there may be more growth, 
secietioit, and deposition of sh^ and coral materials than sototlOB 

■Ucuin dsBvtrsd by Dr. John Murray at tha Koyal InsthUdon'oa 
Friday, March 16,1B88. Xamtiy tavited by tha Autber. 
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bjr «M-water, uni then there remits the formation of coral reefs 
and vast caloumns deposits at the bottom of the ocean. There 
majr be an almost exact balance between these processes. And 
agi^, there maybe more solution than secretion, as, for instance, 
in the red clay areas, which occupy the deepest parts of the 
ocean, and in some coral-reef lagoons. 

What is the natnre of the foundations of these coral islands, 
surrounded m they sometimes ue by an ocean miles in depth ? 
Why have some elongated reefs no lagoons ? Why have most 
of the lagoons of the smaller atolls been filled np? Why is the 
circle of land or reef in the perfect atolls only, at most, a few 
hundred yards in diameter? What is the ori^n of the lagoon? 
What relation exists between the depth of the lagoon, its area, 
and the depth of the water beyond the outer reef? How has the 
dry land of these islands been formed, provided with a soil, a 
fauna and a flora ? These appear to be the chief questions that 
demand an answer from any theory of coral island formation. 

These coral formations ue essentially structures belonging 
the great oceans and ocean basins. They ue dots of land within 
the oceanic areas that might be compared or contrasted with the 
small salt laVes which ue scattered over the surface of the con¬ 
tinental lands. A rapid survey of some of the more general 
phenomena of the gmt oceans may, then, lead to a bette 
appreciation of the problems connects with coral reefs. 

The great ocean basins occupy over two-thirds of the earth' 
surface, and have a mean depth of over two miles. The central 
portions of these basins, called the abysmal regions, occupy about 
one-half of the earth’s surface, and have a mean depreuion below 
the general level of the continents of over three miles. The 
abysmal r^ons are vast undulating plains, sometimes rising to 
less than two miles from the surface of the sea, and again sinking 
to four and five miles beneath it. Volcanic cones riM singly or 
in clusters from these great submerged plains. When they shoot 
above the level of the sea they form single islands, like Ascension 
and St. Paul’s Rocks, or groups, like the Atores, the Sandwich, 
the Fiji, and the Society Islanas. As might have been expected, 
there are many more or these cones hidden beneath the waves 
than rise above them. When the Challtn^ sounded along the 
west coast of Africa, there was no suspicion that between her 
stations she was sailing over submerged cones. Since then, 
however, the soundings of telegraph ships have correctly mapped 
out no less than seven of these jpeaks between the latitude of 
Lisbon and the Island of Teneiine. The depths on the summits 
of these vary from 12 to 500 fathoms. On one of them, at 
400 fathoms, two species of coral (Lophohtlia praliftra and 
Amphihtlia eeufata) were growing luxuriantly. Throughout the 
ocean basins about 300 such submarine cones, rising from great 
depths up to within depths of from 500 to 10 fathoms from the 
surface, are already known, or indicated by soundings. 

All the physical agencies at work above the lower limit of ’ 

action tend to wear away and level down these cones, and th_ 

form banks. Graham’s Island, thrown up in the Mediterranean 
in 1831, was 300 fleet in height and three miles in circumference, 

' IS washed away in a year or two. The bank left pn the 
first very shallow, has now 3^ feet of water oVr ’’ 
a similar to this historical example most often 


and spreading out the materials of the softer roc^s. Snchlianks, 
with depths of leu than 60 fathoms, are found extending many 
milu seawards around some volcanic islands. 

On the other hand, all the deeply sabmerged summits are 
continually being built np to the lower limit of wave action by 
the accumulation of the remains of animals which live on them 
and by the fall of shells upon them from the nirface waters. In 
the Solomon Islands, Or. Broogfa^ Guppy has shown that 
there are upraised coral islands central volcanic cones 
covered with thick layers of marine deposits; ChrUbus Island, 
to the Indian Ocean, is anotlMr instanoe, and similar deposits 
must now be fonning over hundreds of submerged mountains. 
In this way are fonnauions prepared for the true reef-building 
qieciu, which only Sourish in the shallower depths. 

The bulk of theteater of the ocean hw a very low tempen- 
turc; it is ice-cold at the bottom, eyea under the equator, but., 
on the surface within the tropics there is a relathnlv tfaia iiliD j 
of wiurm water, with a temperature of from 70* to 84° F. 'IlS^ 
film of efarm water is mndi dteper tolwrds the western psrts on 
the Atlantic and Pacific than it t; In the eastern, the reasqn for ' 
diit being that the trade winds, which blow continually fi«m 
tte east, cany all the warm surface water ‘ -* " ^ 


yot, « 


draw np cold water from beneath along the western shores of 
Africa and America to supply the place of that driven wertward 
at the surface. Consequently, there is, at times, a very low 
temperatnre, and a great annual range of temperature, along 
these western shores. This is more clearly shown by the 
temperatures at 50 and 100 fathoms than by those at the surface. 
There are no coral reefs along the western shores of Africa and 
South America, a circumstance evidently connected with the low 
temperature, wide range, and, more directly, with the food 
supply, consequent on ftese conditions. It appears to be a con¬ 
firmation of this view that, on the eastern shores of Africa, about 
Cape Gnurdafui, from oil which the south-west monsoon blows 
for several months in the year, cold water is also drawn to the 
surface, and there, likewise, are no coral reefs, though they 
flourish to the north and soub of this region. 

Coral reefs flourish in mid-ocean and along the eastern shores 
of the continents, or wherever the coasts are bathed by the 
warmest and purest currents of water coming directly from the 
open sea. If we except Bermuda and one or two other outlying 
reeft, where the temperature may occasionally fall to 66° or 64* F., 
it may be said that ree& are never found where the surface tem¬ 
perature of the water, at any time of the year, sinks below 70° F., 
and where the annual range is greater than 12° F. In typical 
coral reef regions, however, the temperature is higher and the 
range much less. 

The food supply of the coral reef is derived from pelagic 
oceanic orguisms, which exist in the greatest variety and 
abundance in the surface and sub-surface waters of the ocean. 
These consist of myriads of Algie, Rhizopods, Infusorians, 
Medusae, Annelids, Molluscs, Crustaceans, Ascidians, and fishes. 
A very large number of these creatures, within the tropics, 
secrete carbonate of lime from the ocean to form their sheUs and 
skeletons, which, falling to the bottom after death, form the 
vast oceanic deposits known as Pteropod and Globigerina oozes. 
In falling to the bottom, they carry aown some of the organic 
matter Uiat composed their living bodies, and thus are the 
animats which live on the floor of the ocean chiefly supplied 
with food. Here it may be remarked, incidentally, that the 
abundance of life at depths of even over two miles is very 
great. Onr small dredges sometimes bring np over sixty 
species and hundreds of specimens in one haul—of inverte¬ 
brates and fishes, exclusive of the Protoioa. The pelagic 
organisms above mentioned oscillate from the surface down to 
about 80 or 100 fathoms, probably that stratum of the ocean 
affected by sunlight, and they apparently descend further in regions- 
where the stratum of warm water bos a grater depth, Many 
of the forms rite to the surface in the evening and during calms, 
and sink again in sunlight and during stormy weather.^ It is in 
the evening and when it is calm that this swarming life is most 
vividly forced on the attention by gorgeous phosphorescent dis¬ 
plays. The lime-secreting organisms, like Coccospheres and 
Rhabdospheres, Foraminifera, Pteropods, and other Molluscs, 
are much more abundant, both in species and individuals, in the 
warmest and saltest waters than elsewhere. I have estimated, 
from tow-net experiments, that at least 16 tons of carbonate of 
lime, in the form of these shells, exist in a mass of the ocean, in 
coral-reef regions, one mile square by too fathoms in depth. _ If 
we take this estimate, which I consider much below the reality, 
and suppose one-sixteenth of these organisms to die and fall to 
the bottom each day, then they would take between 400 and 
500 years to form a deposit on* inch in thickness. I give this 
calculation more to indicate a method than to give even the 
roughest approximation to a rate of accumulation of deposits. 
T^e experiments were too few to warrant any definite deductions. 

The great oceanic,, enrrents, moving westward at the rate of 
several miles an hour, bear these shoals of pelagic organisms on to 
the face of the reef, where millions of greedy mouths are ready and 
eager to receive them. The corals and other organisms situated 
on the outer and windward side of the reef receive the first and 
best supply ; they are thul endowed with a greater amount of 
eneigy, and grow fiuter and more luxuriantly them than on other 
portions of the reet The depth at which there is the most con¬ 
stant supply of this food is several fathoms beneath the surface, 
uid there, too, the corals are found in most vigorous growth. It 
is only a relatively small quantity of this pelagic food that enters 
the lagoon, the corals that there struggle on in patches being 
Uhmly supplied with th* means of existence from the lame oif 

*%o'”m^*^ ohiwrmlons were made during the Chtdltn^ 
Fx{>*diHon dn die pelagic fauna inside and outside ree& that 
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there 1> little, If any, doubt in my mind that the food supply is 
a most important factor in relation to the growth of corals m the 
different portions of a reef. Actual observations were made on 
the feeding of corals at a good ntany places, as welt as numerous 
oburvations on the stomach contents. These observations have 
been confirmed by Alexander Agassiz. 

It is as yet impossible to state in what form the lime, which is 
secreted as carbonate In such enormous quantities by marine 
ornnisms exists in the ocean. 

Dana, in “ Coral and Coral Islands,"considers it “unnecessary 
to inquire whether the lime in sea-water exists as carbonate or 
sulphate, or whether chloride of calcium takes the place of 
these. 'The powers of life may take from the clement present 
whatever results the function of the animal requires.” 

In connection with this question on interesting series of ex¬ 
periments are being conducted at the Scottish Marine Station, 
Granton, which go far to prove that the above hypothesis is 

The following table shows the average composition of sea¬ 
water salts, the acids and bases being combined in the way 
usually adopted by chemists— 


Average Composition of Sea-Salt. 


Chloride of sodium 
Chloride of magnesium .. 
.Sulphate of magnesium... 
Sulphate of lime 
Sulphate of potash 
Bromide of magnesium ... 
Carbonate of lime 


*•465 

0‘2I7 
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In the actual ocean water there are probably traces of every 
■cnown element, and it is impossible to say what is the precise 
amount of the respective chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates 
present. Theoretically, every base may be combined with every 
add, and the whole solution must be in a continual state of flux 
as to its internal composition. While the quantity of sea-salts 
in a given volume of water varies with position, yet it has been 
shown by hundreds of analyses that the actual ratio of acids 
and bases—that is, the ratio of the constituents of sea-salts—is 
constant in waters from all regions and depths, with one very 
signiiicant exception—that of lime—which is present in slightly 
greater proportion in deep water. 

The total amount of ealcium in a cubic mile of sea-water is 
estimated at nearly 2,000,000 tons. The amount of the same 
element present in a cubic mile of river-water is nearly 150,000 
tons. At the rate at which rivets carry down water from the 
land it is estimated that it would lake 680,000 years to pour 
into the ocean an amount of calcium equal to that now held by 
the ocean in solution. 

The amount of calcium existing in the 40,000,000 square 
miles of the typical calcareous deposiu of the ocean exceeds, 
however, that at present held in solution if we merely take them 
to have an average thickness of 30 feet, and from this calcula¬ 
tion we might say that, if the secretion and solution of lime in 
the other regions of the ocean be exactly balanced, and the cal¬ 
cium in the ocean remain always constant, those calcareous 
deposits of the thickness indicated would r^uire between 
600,000 and 700,000 years to accumulate. Tnere is good 
evUence, however, that the rate of accumulation is much more 
rapid in some positions. 

lime thus carried down to the sea is originally derived 
from the decomposition of anhydrous minerals, and comes from 
the land in the form of carbonate, phosphate, and sulphate of 
Ihne—the carbonate being in the greatest abundance in river- 
water. On the other hand, the sulphate of lime very greatly 
pred^inates in sea-water, the carbonates being present in small 
ziusmtity. We are dot in a positior to say whether or not the 
coral Polyps take the whole of the material for their skeletons 
from the carbonates, os is generallv believed, or indeed to say 
what changes take place daring the progress of accretion by 
otganbms. 

In the greatest d^bs of the Pacific coral seas there is striking 
evidence of the sowent power of ocean water. Our dredges 
bring up from a depth of three or four miles over a hundred ear- 
boqcs of Whales and remnanti of the denae Ziphioid beaks, Irat 
«I1 the larger and more areolar bones of these immense animals 


have been almost entirely removed by solntion. In a single 
haul there may also be many hundreds of sluu-ks’ teeth, some of 
them larger than the fossil Careharodon teeth, but all that 
remains of them is the hard dentine. None of the numerous 
calcareous surface shells reach the bottom, although they are 
quite as abundant over the red clay areas as over those 
snallower areas, where they form Globigerina and Pteropod 
deposits. In consequence of the small amount of detntal 
material reaching these abysmal areas distant from con¬ 
tinents, cosmic metallic spherules, manganese nodules, highly 
altered volcanic fragments, and zeolitic minerals, are there 
found in great num^ra. Almost all these things are found 
occasionally in the other regions of the ocean's bed, but 
iheir presence is generally masked by the accumulation of other 
matters. In some regions Kadiolarian and Diatom remains are 
found in the greatest depths, and they too are subject to the 
solvent power of sea-water, but to a much less extent than 
carbonate of lime sbclli. 

As we ascend to shallower waters, a few fragments of the thicker- 
shelled specimens are met with at first ; with lesser depths the 
carbonate of lime shells increase in number, until in the shallower 
deposits the remains of Pteropods, Heteropods, and the most deli¬ 
cate larval shells are present in the deposit at the bottom. This 
gradation in the appearance of the shells can be well seen in a 
series of soundings at different depths around a volcanic cone, 
such as has been described as forming the base of a coral atoll. 
There is no known way of accounting fur this vertical distribu¬ 
tion of these dead shells except by admitting that they have been 
dissolved away in sinking through the deeper strata of water, or 
shortly after reaching the bottom ; indeed, an examination of the 
shells themselves almost shows the process in operation. It is 
rare to find any trace of fish-bones in deposits other than the 
otoliths. 

These considerations, as well as numerous experiments in the 
laboratory, show that everywhere in the ocean dead or amorphous 
carbonate of lime structures quickly disappear wherever they are 
exposed to the action of sea-water, and in investigating the evolu¬ 
tion of the general features of coral reefs it is as necessaiy to take 
cognizance of this fact at of the secretion of carbonate of lime by 
organisms. At the same time, too much stress cannot be laid 
upon tbe fact that carbonate of lime, although markedly soluble 
in sea-water in the amorphous form in which it exists in con¬ 
nection with (organic) life, becomes practically insoluble when 
after the death of the secreting animal it assumes the crystalline 

In a paper read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, em¬ 
bodying gome of the results of his investigations on the solubility 
of carbonate of lime under different forms in sea-water, Mr. 
Irvine remarks, “ It is due to this molecular change that coral 
deposits, shells, and calcareous plants are able to accumulate in 
the ocean, ultimately to form beds of limestone rocks.” 


The first stage, then, in the history of a coral island is the 
preparation of a suitable foundation on the submerged volcanic 
cones, or along the shores of a volcanic island, or the borders of 
a continent. In the case of tbe atoll the cone may have beeil 
reduced below the level of the sea by the waves and atmospheric 
influences, or built up to the lower limit of breaker action by 
the vast accumulation of organisms on its summit. 

A time comes, however, should the peak be situated in a 
legion where the temperature ix sufficiently high, and the surface 
currents contain a suitable quality of food, that the reef-builders 
fix themselves on the bank. The massive structure which they 
secrete from ocean water enables them to build up and maintain 
their position in the very face of ocean currents, of breakers, of 
the overwhelming and outrageoni sea.‘ 

“ Qorol ” with the sailor or marine surveyor is usually any 
carbonate of lime shell or skeleton or their broken-doam perts. 
*' Coral ” is used by the naturalist ifi a much more restricterl 
seiue: be limits the term to animals classed as Madrepores, 
Hydrocorallinet, and Alcyonathuia. The animals belonging to 
the first two of these orders comprise those included under the 
vi^e term of reef corals. Besides these, However, very, many 
other datsa of animals contribute to the building up of oocal 


‘Dr. Broucham Ooppy says, “ HlstMT can afford ns no due to the fifst 
appesroaca or those* roelll; yet in tbo myths of the fscific lilaaders 
w* md that the savsfe Inhobiuais of these rsfian* merd the history of a 
ooral eloll a* commeaclnr with the submernd thOoC which thmtqrii die 
agsney of Oed-llka betoeris brought up by their fish-hooka to the sttdho*,'' 
—Paper, Vkt. Inti. 
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reels end islands—such are Foraminifera, Sponges, Polyzoa, 
Annelids, Echinodertns, and Calcareous AIgse. The relative 
proportions of these different organisms in a reef vary with the 
region, with the depth, and with the tenipemture, but members 
of what are known under the term of reef corals appear always 
to p^ominate. 

The animals of the true reef-building species resemble the 
common sea-anemones in structure and size ; the individual 
Polyps may vary from the eighth of an inch in diameter to over 
a foot. Some of the structures built by colonies may exceed 20 
feet in diameter. 

There may be great variety in the ^pearance of submerged 
ree& as they rise from banks of a different nature, form, and 
extent, as, indeed, was pointed out long ago by Chamisao. There 
may be differences due also to the hinds and abundance ofdeep- 
sea animals living on such banks, as well as differences due to 
currents, temperature, and other meteorological conditions. 

From the veiy first the plantations situated on the outer edge 
will have the advantage, from the more abundant supply of food 
and the absence of sand in the water, whldi last more or less 
injuriously affects those placed towards the interior. Chamisso 
attributed the existence of the lagoon to the more vigorous 
growth of the peripherally situated corals of a reef, ns compared 
w ith those placed towards the middle, and in this be was to it 
large extent right, but the symmetrical form of the completed 
atoll is chiefly due to the solution of the dead carbonate of lime 
structures. The Great Chagos Bank illustrntes the irregular w.ny 
in which such a large bank of coral plantations approaches the 
surface. When these, however, reach the surface, they assume 
slowly a more regular outline, those on the outer edge coalesce, 
and ultimately form a complete ring of coral reef, and the lagoon 
becomes gradually cleared of its coral patches or islands, for, as 
the atoll Irecomes more perfect, the conditions of life within the 
lagoon become leas and less favourable, and a larger quantity of 
dead coral is removed in solution. 

The coral atoll varies greatly in size and form: it is usually 
more or less circular, horse-shoe shaped, and may be one or 
over fifty miles in diameter. The breakers spend their fury on 
the outer edge, and produce what is known as the broad shore 
platform ; hut within, trees descend to the very shore of the 
lagoon, where there is quiet water, and a ship may often enter 
on the lee side of the atoll and find safe anchoraj;e. 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind the relation 
which exists between the periphei7 and the superficial area of 
the lagoon in atolls of different sizes. If the coral plantations 
which rise from the top of a submerged mountain have an area 
of one square mile, then on reaching the surface of the waves 
there will be a shallow depression in the centre owing to the more 
rapid growth of the outer edge. Such an atoll will have, if it 
be a square, four miles of outer reef for the supply of coral sand 
and other debris, and these being washed and blown into the 
one square mile of shallow lagoon it is likely to become filled 
up, the result being a small island with dry Isgoon, in which may 
be found deposits of sulphate of lime, roagneuan and phosphatic 
rocks, and guano—all these testifying to the great age of the 
island and ateence of subsidence in the region. It is only atolls 
With a diameter of less than two miles that thus become filled 
' up. In other and larger plantations, rising from a more ex¬ 
tensive bank, the conditions are very different. In this larger 
atoll—say fonr miles square—there it now only one mile of outer 
reef to each square mile of lagoon, instead of fonr miles of 
outer reef to the one square mile of lagoon in the smiller atoll. 
Only one-fourth of the detrital matter and food enters the larger 
lagoon, from the outside, per square mile of lagoon, and henee 
tlmre it proportionately less living coral, the solvent agencies 
predominate, and the lagoon h widened and deepened. Growing 
seawards on the outer face and dissolving away iq the lagoon, 
the whole expands after the manner or a fairy ring, ahd the 
.ibbon of reel or land can never in consequence increase beyond 
a half or three-quarters of a mile in width, it being usually much 
less. I have recently made a very careful coi^arison of the 
latest Admiralty Survey of the lagoon of Diego Garcia with the 
one made many yean ago, and the result sppesrs to me to 
indicate that the area of the lagoon has coasiderahly increued in 
the interval, and the avera« depth is a tittle greater than 
fans^y, although shallower in some places. 

At<dls may occur far away from ahypthsr land, bnt It'more 
frequently happens that they are arranged in Unear groups, in 
this tesp^ resembling volcanic islands. Extensive bank* nmy’ 
be oowded with small atolls, like the Northern Maldivm; or a 


bank may be occupied by one great and perfect atoll twenty 
forty miles in diameter, like some of the Southern Maldives and 
the Paumotus. In some instances the large atolls appear to have 
resulted from the growth and coalescence of the smaller marginal 
atolls ; especially does this seem to have been the case with the 
lame Southern Maldives. 

The outer slopes vary greatly in different reefs, and in different 
parts of the same reef. When there is deep water beyond, the 
reef very often extends out with a gentle slope to a depth of 2$ 
to 40 fathoms, and is studded with living coral, the bosses and 
knobs becoming larger in the deeper water farthest from the 
reef, where there are great overhanging cliffs, which eventually 
fall away by their own weight, and form a talus on which the reef 
may proceed further outwards. Occasionally there is a very 
Sleep descent almost at once from the outer edge Thus, the 
deeper the water beyond, the more slowly will the reef extend 
seawards. In reefs with a very gentle slooe outside, the corals 
are frequently overhanging at depths of 6 or 7 fathoms, for in 
these instances the lower part of the sea-face of the reef 
is rendered unsuitable for vigorous growth, in consequence 
of the sand which is carried in by waves coming over the 
comparatively shallow depths out>ide ; m these cases, lines of 
growing corals, or a suomerged barrier, are sometimes met 
with in deep water some distance seawards from the edge of 

As has been stated, the lagoon in many of the smallest atolls has 
been filled np, but this never appears to happen in atolls with a 
diameter of over two miles unless there be distinct evidence of 
upheaval. In perfectly-formed atolls—that is, those in which the 
reefs are nearly continuous throughout—the deepest water is 
found towards the centre of the lagoon, and there is a relation 
between this depth and the depth of water beyond the outside 
reefs. In North and South Minerva reefs, in the South Pacific, 
where the outside depths are very great, there are depths down 
to 17 fathoms in the lagoons, which are apparently clear of 
coral heads. Here we may suppose that the central parts of the 
lagoon have for a long lime been exposed to the solvent action 
of sea-water, owing to the slow lateral growth of the reef as a 
whole. In the same regions the Elizabeth and Middleton reefs, 
which are about the same size, have only 4 or 5 fathoms within 
the lagoons, and the depths outside the reefs are, at the distance 
of a mile, mostly within the loo-fatbom line, and sometimes 
less than 50 fathoms. There are also many coral beads within 
the lagoons. Here we may suppose the atolls to be more recent, 
and to have extended more rapidly than in the case of the 
Minerva reefs. If the depths beyond the reefs be taken into 
consideration, then there is usually a direct relation between the 
depth of the lagoon and its diameter. The greatest depths, even 
in the largest atolls, do not exceed 50, or at moat 60, foli^ma ;. 
they are usually much less. In atolls which are deeply sub¬ 
merged, or have not yet reached the surface, which have wide and 
deep openings into lagoon-like spaces, this relation may not exist. 
In these instances the secretion and deposition of carbonate of 
lime may be in excess of solution in all parts of the lagoon. It 
is only when the atoll reaches the surface, becomes more perfect, 
and Its laoooD waters consequently Icsi favoarablc to growth, 
that the solution of the dead corals and calcareous debris exceeds 
any secretion and de^ition that may take place throughout the 
whole extent of the lagoon; it is then widened and deepened, 
and formed into a more or lesa infect cup-like depression, unless- 
ihe lagoon be of small sfze and is filled up. 

The whole of a coral reef is permeated with sea-water like a 
sponge ; as this water is but ilowly changed m the interior parts, 
it becomes saturated, and a detrition of crystalline carbonate 
of lime frequently itakes place in the interstices of the corals 
and coral dAris. In cotaMquence of the toliition of coral dibris 
and the re-deposited lime occupying less space, large cavities are 
formed, and this process ofren results in local depressions in 
some islands, as, for instance, in Bermuda. At many points 
on a reef where evaporation takes place there it a dep^tion 
of amorphous oarbonate of lime cementing the whole recF 
materials into a compact conglomerate-like rock. 

The fragments of the various organisms broken off from the 
outer edge during gales or storms are piled up on the upper 
svrface of the reef, and eventually ground into sand, the resuh 
being the formation of a sandy cay or shoal at some distance 
kkek from the ontn edge of the reef-—the first stage in the 
formation of dry land. 

The fragments of pumice thrown up into the ocean during, 
far-distant submarine eruptions, or waiKed down from volcanic 
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lands, are at all times to be found floating about on the surface 
of the sea, and these, being cast up on the newly-formed islet, 
produce, by their disintegration, the clayey materials for the 
formation of a soil—the red earth of coral islands. Just within 
the shore platform these pumice fragments are found in a fresh 
condition, but as the lagoon is approached they disappear, the 
soil becomes deeper, and the most luxuriant vegetation and 
largest trees are found close to the edge of the inner waters. 
The land is seldom continuous around the atoll; it occurs 
usually in patches. The water passes over the shallow spaces 
between the islets and through the deeper lagoon entrances, 
these Inst being kept open by the strong sand-^ring currents 
which pass at each tide. 

The few species of plants and animals which inhabit these 
coral islands have been drifted to the new island like the pumice, 
or carried, many of them maybe, by birds ; lastly, savage and 
civilized man finds there a home. 

There is no essential difference between the reefs forming 
fringing and barrier reefs, and those which are known as atolls. 
In the former cose, the corals have commenced to grow close to 
the shore, and as they grow outward, a small boat-passage, and 
then a ship-channel, is carved out between the reef and the 
shore by tidal scour and the solvent action of the water on the 
dead parts of the reef: thus, the fringing reef may he converterl 
into a barrier reef; or the barrier may be formed directly by the 
upward growth of the corals at some distance from the shore. 
In some instances the corals find a suitable foundation on the 
banks that surround islands and front continental lands, it may 
be, at a great distance from the coast, and when they reach the 
surface they form a distant barrier, which proceeds seawards, 
ultimately on a talus made up of materials tom from its seaward 
face. 

If the foregoing considerations he iust and tenable, then it 
would appear that all the characteristic features of coral reefs 
can be produced, alike in stationary areas or in areas of slow 
elevation ,and subsidence, by processes continually at work in 
the ocean at the present lime. Slow elevation or subsidence 
would only modify in a minor way a typical coral atoll or barrier 
reef, but subsidence in past times cannot Vie regarded as the 
cause of the leading characteristics of coral reels. There are 
abundant evidences of elevation in coral-reef regions in recent 
times, but no direct evidence of subsidence. If it has been 
shown that atoll and barrier reefs can be formed without sub¬ 
sidence, then it is most unlikely that their presence in any way 
indicates regions of the earth's surface where there have been 
wide, general, and slow depressions. 

According to Mr. Darwin’s theory, which has been almost 
universally accepted during the past half-century, the corals 
commence to grow close to the shore of an island or continent: 
as the land slowly sinks, the corals meanwhile grow upwards to 
the surface of the sea, and a water space—the lagoon channel— 
is formed between the shore of the island and the encircling 
reef, the fringing being thus converted into a barrier reef 
Eventually, the wntral island sinks altogether from sight, and 
the barrier reef is converted into an atoll, the lagoon marking 
rhe place where the volcanic or other land once existed. En¬ 
circling reefs and atolls are represented as becoming smaller and 
smaller as the sinking goes on, and the final stage of the atoll is 
a small coral islet, less than two miles in diameter, with the lagoon 
, filled up and covered with deposits of sea-salts and guano. 

It is at once evident that the views now advocated are in 
almost all respects the reverse of thoM demanded by Mr. 
Darwin’s theory. 

The recent deep-sea investigations do not appear in any way 
to support the view that large or small islands once filled the 
spaces now occujfled by the lagoon waters, and that the reefs 
show approximately the potUkio of the shores of a subsided 
island. The structure of the upraised coral islands, so far as 
yet examined, appears to lend no support to the Darwinian 
theory of formetione Whea we rememoertbat the great grow- 
ing surface of existiBg reeft Is the seaward face firom the sea 
surfaoe down to ao or 40 fothoms, that loige quantities of 
coral dH/ris must be annually removed from lagoons In suspen¬ 
sion and solution, that reefs expand laterally and remain always 
but a lew hundred yards in width, that the lagoons of finished 
atolls are d^pett in the centre, and are relatively shallow com¬ 
pared with M depth of the outer reefs, then it seems impotsiMe, 
with our prekeot Jcoowle^e, to admit that atolls or barrier reefs 
have ever been^esefoped after the manner indicated by Mr. 
Darwin’s simple and beautiful theory of coral reefit. 


DARWIN VERSUS LAMARCKS 
A FTERahrief sketch of the life Of Lamarck (1744-1829}, 
his theory was stated in his own words as follows 
"(I) In every animal which has not arrived at maturity, the 
increased and continued employment of any organ stren^hens 
that organ gradually, develops it, enlarges it, and gives it a 
power proportional to the duration of its employment: on the 
other hand, the continued disuse of any organ ^dually weakens 
it, deteriorates it, progressively diminishes its faculties, and 
finally causes it to disappear. 

“ (2) Every feature which, under natural conditions, indivi¬ 
duals have gained or lost by the action of circumstances to 
which their race has been for some time exposed—as, for in¬ 
stance, the results of excessive use or disuse of an orean—is 
preserved in reproduction and transmitted to the ofhprin^ 
provided that the acquired changes were present in both 
parents.” 


The small changes thus produced and transmitted from gener¬ 
ation to generation are increased in successive generations by 
the action of the same causes which originated them, and thus 
in long periods of time the form and structure of the descend¬ 
ants of an ancestral organism may be completely changed as 
compared with the fonn and structure of the ancestor. 

Given sufficient time, these small changes can have produced 
man and the higher animals from simple primitive protoplasmic 
animalcules. 

Prof. Lankestcr then pointed out the truth of the first law of 
Lamarck, but mentioned the preliminary objections to Lamarck’s 
theory, which had prevented its acceptance by the naturalists 
of the first half of this century. He then briefly epitomized 
Darwin’s theory as follows:— 

(1) All plants and animals produce offspring which resemble 
their parents on the whole (heredity) ; the«e offspring, however, 
exhibit also new and individual features diffonng from those of 
their parents (congenital variations). 

(2) In Nature there is a severe struggle for existence. Only 
one pair out of the many thousands often produced hy a pair 
of plants or animals survive to maturity, and in their turn 
produce offspring. 

(3) The survivors are those whose congenital variations have 
enabled them to ^ain advantage over their fellows. 

(4) The surviving forms mav be almost exactly like their 
parents, but often a departure from the parental form must be 
an advantage, however small. .Such departure, or variation, 
when IN-BORN or congenital, not only enables its possessor 
to survive and produce offspring, but is handed on by heredity 
to that offspring. 

(5) A successful congenital variation is intensified in the new 
generation bred from parents in both of which it had congenitally 
appeared. 

(6) Uy this process of natural selection, of advantageous con¬ 
genital variations, operating in countless millions of successive 
generations, the transformation of simple into more elaborate 
forms of life has been effected. 

The real difference between Lamarck’s and Darwin’s theories 
was then explained. Congenital variation is an admitted and 
demrmstrablie fact; transmission of congenital variations is also 
an admitted and demonstrable fact. Change of structure ac¬ 
quired during life—as stated by Lamarck—is also a fket, though 
very limited. But the transmission of these Utter changes to 
offspring is not proved EXPERlMENTAiLr j all expenment 
tends to prove that they cannot be transmitted. Sempw’s book 
on this subject was cited as a failure in the attempt to prove 
such tranimission. 

The causes of congenital variations were next discussed, and 
tbe_ "stirring up” of the germ-plasma by the process of 
fertilizatfoD was tinted to as the chief. 

Very minute congenital variation# can be useful, and, there¬ 
fore, selected; but congenital variations are not necessarily 
minute. 

The sobject of correlated variations was next mentioned, and 
their great imporUnce pointed out. A mechanical model was 
used to exptam this matter : it represented an antelope in which 
when the neck is mode to elongate the legs slfflultaneeusly 
lengthen, whilst the horns disappear and the Uul shortens. 

The lecturer then gave mcamples of the successful explonatioa 
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of easel by Darwinism where Lamarckism fail*. Mimicry and 
protective colouring, adaptation of flowers to insect visitors, in¬ 
stincts of neuter insects, jtnd Lamarck’s chosen case, the giraffe, 
were among these. 

It was then pointed out that breeders have never produced 
new varieties by transmission of acquired characters (La¬ 
marckian), but always by transmission of congenital characters 
(Darwinian). 

Whilst all this tends to the complete rejection of Lamarck's 
^ heory, it is true that Darwin himself admitted Lamarckism as 
*n explanation of some rudimentary or^s (disuse), and of 
*ome instincts (transmission of acquirra habit). 

On the other hand, neo-Darwinians reject Lamarckism alto¬ 
gether, because (i) the fundamental fact of transmission of a 

a e of structure or habit acquired during the life of an indi- 
by the action of external agencies is not only not proved 
but is contrary to experience ; (s) such transmission is highly 
improbable in view of the structure and origin of the repro¬ 
ductive germs j (3) even if admitted as possible, Lamarckism is 
not needed in o^er to explain the facts of the structure and ’ 
habits of existing plants and animats, in addition to Darwinism. 
Pure Darwinism is sufficient. 

Finally, the lecturer dealt with some cases advanced by 
Lamarckians as favourable to their views, and gave their 
Darwinian explanation. 

Among these were rudimentary organs, where the ihlly- 
developed organ would not be injurious, the intrinsic muscles 
of the human ear. These were explained by panmixia and 
parsimony of powth. 

Blind animals in caves and in the deep sea, e.g. blind cray¬ 
fish, Thaumastocheles, and blind fishes, were shown to be beat 
explained by the natural selection of congenital blindness. 
Amongst a whole brood of animals swept by a flood into a 
cavern, or by a current into deep water, those with perfect eyes 
would escaM by following the light, whilst those with con¬ 
genitally detective eyes would remain and reproduce their defect 
in their offspring, and in each succeeding generation the same 
process of natural selection would be conunued. 

Wingless insects and birds were similarly explained. 

Instincts, t.g, “shamming dead,” nest-building, choice of 
food, were briefly considered, and shown to be explicable by 
Darwinism and not by Lamarckism. 

In fact, It Was declared that, in proportion as our knowledge 
of any class of such facts is extensive and thorough, the Dar¬ 
winian explanation is found to be correct and the Lamarckian 
inadequate and inapplicable. 

A consideration of the mental evolution of man, according to 
neo-Darwinism was promised as the su^eet of a future lecture. 
It was briefly stated that the results of education and circum¬ 
stances, good or bad, cannot be transmitted, whilst heredity 
qualities, good or bad, cannot be eliminated, except by selection 
in breeding. 

The transmission of acquired experience does not take place 
by heredity, but (among civilized societies) by the agency of 
tnulition and bool^ 

In civilized societies the injurious effects of unlimited neglect 
of selective breeding is largely neutralized by panmixia, giving 
an average race, neither wholly good nor wholly bad. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELUGENCE. 

Cambridoe. —The Botanic Garden Syndicate, unlike some 
others at Cambridge, have been able to erect their new plant- 
houses within one pound of the estimate, .if 300a The work has 
been satisfactorily done bv Messrs, Boyd, of Paisley. Solid 
foundations have been laid, ro that sVhen required new wood¬ 
work may be built on the some walls. The new houses include 
a warm oKhld-house, warm fern-house, stove, palm-house, 
aquarium, and stove-pit. A laboratory, for investigations re¬ 
quired to be conducted near the plant-houses, has been built; it 
contains ;wo large working-rooms and a dark chamber. The col- 
liKitions removed to the new houses are now in capital condition. 
The hardy cactuses, probably unsurpassed, haver been removed 
to the bower in front of the new stove; A new bed has beew 
made for the choicer hardv Ericacesit. , Great progress hat been 
iBade in naming and labellings Among plants of scientific 
interest that have flowered in the g^ens Is Pilocarput Amso/ib 
fclins, which yields pilocarpine, Erythroxylon Com, Nattistvs 


BrtmsOHeti (the corona a mere rim), and many others. Among 
the most interesting plants received have been CtrberaJanMtont, 
a fine Composite from the Cape, honandra Cutta (yielding gutta¬ 
percha), WatkiHgtoHia re/m<ta, a choice new palm, Staehys 
tubtrifera, a new vegetable (the crosnes of the Paris markets), 
and numerous hardy bamboos. 

The regulations altering the arrangement of papers in the 
Natural Sciences Tripos have been confirmed, making the papers 
special ones in subjects, instead of general ones covering all the 
suWee. 

following have been appointed members of the Boards of 
Electors to Professorships named : Moral Philosophy, Principal 
Caird ; Chembtry, Prof. A. W. Williamson ; Botany, Sir Joseph 
Hooker; Geology, Prof. A. II. Green ; Jacksonian of Natural 
Philosophy, Prof. A. W. Williamson ; Mineralogy, Prof. H, N. 
Story-Maskelyne ; Political Economy, Right Hon. L. H. 
Courtney ; Zoology, W. H. Flower, C.B. ; Experimental Physics, 
Sir W. K. Grove ; Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Sir F. J. 
Bramwell, F.R,.S. ; Physiology, Prof. Humphry; Logic, Prof 
Bain. 

Mr. A. E. Shipley has been approved as a teacher of 
Comparative Anatomy for the purpose of medical study. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

The American Journal of Science, February.—Points in the 
geological history of the Islands Maui and Oahu, Hawaii, 
James D. Dana. The subjects illustrated by the present state 
of these islands are: the conditions of extinct volcanoes in 
different st^es of degradation; the origin of lone lines of pre¬ 
cipice cutting deeply through the mountains; the extent and 
condition of one of the largest of craters at the period of extinc¬ 
tion, and the relation of cinder and tufa cones to the parent 
volcano. The accompanying plates, reduced from the recent 
large Government maps, show the present general features of 
both islands. Incidental reference is made to the late cdntroverxy 
on Darwin’s theory of coral islands, the anthor declaring em¬ 
phatically that no facts have hitherto been published by Mr. 
Munay or Mr, Guppy that prove the theory false, or set aside 
the arguments in its favour. Some of the facts are more in 
favour than opposed to it, while none do more than offer a 
possible alternative.—.\n experiment bearing upon the Mestion 
of the direction and velocity of the electric current, by Edward 
L. Niches and William S. Franklin. The authors, who had 
already independently developed a method similar to that 
lately described by Foeppl (Annalen der Phyttk und Chtmie), 
here repeat his experiment with an apparatus capable of indi¬ 
cating the direction and velocity of the current, supposing it to 
have direction, even though that velocity were very great indeed. 
They show that they would have been able to detect a change 
of deflection due to the motion of the coil, even though the 
velocity of tbe current had been considerably in excess of one 
thousand million metres per second.—On the occurrence of 
monazite as an accessory element in rocks, by Orville A. Derby. 
The researches of Mr. John Gordon and Frot Gorceix have 
placed beyond doubt the wide distribution of monazite in the 
sea and river sands of Brazil, but under circumstances that mvc 
no clue to its origin. The petrographic analyses here described 
have resulted in the disooveijr that gneiss, granite, and syenite 
yield, besides zircon, a certain quantity of microscopic cmtols 
of a heavy yellow mineral apparenUy identical with the Bahia 
monazite. Recently, also, Mr. Gordon has obtained residues of 
zircon and monazjtc from the river sands at Buenos Ayres, and 
from gneiss and pa«ite decomposed tn situ at Cordoba in the 
Aigentine Republic.—On the use of steam in spectrum analysu, 
by John Trowbridge and W. C. Sabine. These experiments 
show that a remarkable degree of economy in time and in waste 
of apparatus results from the use of a jet of steam in spectrum 
analysis, when the spark method of obtaining the spectra of 
metals it employed.—A comparison of the electric theory 6f 
light and Sir William Thomson’s theory of a qaasi-labile ether, 
by J. Willard Gibbs. A comparison is here instituted between 
the electric theory of light and the new theory of on elatic ether 

S nded by Sir William ’Thomson in the Philosophical 
iine for November l888. The result of this inquiry tCems 
to Be that both theories in their extreme oases give identical 
results. The greatet or less degree of elegance, or completenew, 
or pirspie^y, with wflrich these laws may be developed by 
different physkifU should weigh nothing in fiivour of either 
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theory. The elastic theory, however, is regarded as somewhat 
less convenient as a working hypothesis than the electric.—In 
this number appears Part 1 of an exhaustive monograph, with 
numerous illustrations, on the geology of the volcanic island of 
Fernando de Noronha, South-West Atlantic, by John C. 


The last volume (xviii.) of the Mttuoirs of tiu Kman Society 
■of Naluraluts contains an elaborate inquiry into the distribution 
of solanin (an alkaloid discovered by Desfosses In many SolaHotea) 
in plants, by E. Wotschall; short reports on geological ex¬ 
ploration in the Governments of Vyatka and Ufa, by A. Netschaeff 
and A. Lavrsky ; and a description of the flora of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ufa, by A. Gordyaghin. 

SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, February 7.—“The Principles of Training 
Rivers through Tidal Estuaries, as illustrated by Investigations 
into the .Methods of improving the Navigation Channels of the 
Estuary of the .Seine." By I.eveson Francis Vernon-1larcourt, 
M.A., M.Inst.C.E. 

After statinjj the princi]des upon whicli the training of the 
non-tidal portions of rivers arc carried out, the undefined and 
unsatisfactory condition of the principles tollowed in training 
rivers through wide tidal estuaries, and the discordant views of 
engineers on the subject, were pointed out. The absence of 
definite principles, and the divergence of opinion amongst 
engineers, have received a remarkable illustration in the great 
variety of schemes i3ropo<ed for extending the training walls 
in the Seine estuary beyond Berville, where the works wore 
stopped, in 1870, owing to the unexpected changes the works 
had already produced. It occurred to the author in August 
i88<j, that if it should be possible to reproduce, in a working 
model, the original state of the .Seine estuary before the training 
works were commenced, and next the present state of the Seine, 
as modified by theM works, could be obtained, then the suc¬ 
cessive introduction in the model of the several schemes, pro¬ 
posed for the extension of the training walls, might furnish 
results indicating approximately in miniature the changes which 
the works would actually produce if carried out in the estuary, 
and also afford a liasis for the estalilishinent of general principles 
for training iivcrs through wide estuaries. A model, accord¬ 
ingly, was made of the tidal Seine, to the scale of i/ 40 ,cxdo 
horizontal, and 1/400 vertical j the bed was formed of fine sand, 
so that it could be moulded by the current; the fresh-water 
discharge was produced, at the upper end, by the flow of water 
from a small cistern ; and the tidal ebb and flow were effected 
by the lipping of a iray, placed at a suitable angle at the lower 
end, representing the open sea. The model was first worked in 
November 18.S6, and the experiraenls were continued at inter¬ 
vals up to 1889. Sliver sund was first used for forming the bed 
of the miniature estuary; and some of the phenomena of the 
actual estuary, such as the bore, the " verkauU" or reverse 
current, and the shifting channels, were reproduced in the 
model ; but when the training walls were introduced into the | 
model, on the lines of the existing training walls, it was found 
that the silver sand could not be ndequatcly carried in suspen¬ 
sion by the small currents in the model to reproduce the accre¬ 
tion which has occurred in tlic estuary behind and beyond the 
traimng walls. A variety of fine powders, of low sfiecific gravity, 
were consequently experimented on in the model, but they mostly 
proved loo sticky, or pasty, or otherwise unsuitable. At last 
a line sand from Chohham Common, belonging to the Bagshot 
beds, containing an admixture of peat, offer^ better results, and 
was employed for the subsemieiit experiments. 

After working the model for some time with a bed formed of 
this Bagshot sand, t^ channels assumed a form very closely 
resembling in general outline the chart of the Seine of 1834. 
This result, by reproducing a former condition of the estuary, con¬ 
firms the previous results obtained by Prof. Osborne Reynold 
with a niMel of the tipper Mersey estuary, showing that it is 
quite praalcable to r^roduce in a model the rardn tidal chtaneU 
in an estnary. 

'The second stage of the investigation involved the quite novel 
c mdition of introducing training walls in a model, ana producing 
ilte resulting accretion. This most essential stage was (he 
j,ut>j-xt of a long xeries of experiments, but was at lut satisfac¬ 


torily accomplished with Btq^ot sand. The existing training 
walls were iwrfed in the model, and the resulting deepening of 
the trained channel and the accretion outside and beyond were 
reproduced in the model, and also the shifting channel between 
the termination of the training walls and the sea. 

The third stage of the investigation was then entered upon, 
consisting in the successive introduction in the model of the 
lines of the five principal schemes at present advocated, observing 
the changes they respectively produced in the model of the 
estuary, and recording them in the form of charts of the estuary, 
which are appended as plates to the paper. A final experiment 
was also made with an arrangemeat of training walls form^ as 
gradually expanding a channel as practicuble, without restrictmg 
the width of the outlet. The lines designed for the extension of 
the training walla in each scheme are briefly described in the 
paper, as well as indicated in the charts, and also the channels 
and accretion which they each produced. 

The probability of the results obtained reallv representing in 
miniature the results which corresponding works in the estuary 
of the Seine would actually produce was then considered ; for if 
the effects of any training works could be foreshadowed by 
experiments in a model, the value of such experiments, in guid¬ 
ing engineers towards the selection of the most suitable design, 
could not be over-estimated. Though the effects of winds and 
w.aves, and the actual rate of accretjon, cannot he reproduced in 
a model, it is evident, from the first stage of the investigation, 
that the main forces at work, in the comparative shelter of an 
estuary, are the tidal ebb and flow and the fresh-water discharge, 
which are the forces which can be produced in a model. More¬ 
over, the correspondence of the second stage of the investigation 
with the existing state of the Seine estuary confmns the accord¬ 
ance between the results in the model and the condition of the 
estuary. The extension of training wails decreases the influence 
of winds and waves; and therefore the results of the third stage of 
the investigation are more likely to correspond with the changes 
which such works would actually produce in the estuary, than 
those of the first and second stages. Also the results obtained 
in the motiel with the two earlier schemes are precisely those 
which the author predicted would occur, before the experiments 
were commenced, if the schemes were actually carried out in the 

The paper concludes with a classification of the experiments, 
with the view of deducing general principles for guidance in train¬ 
ing rivers through tidal estuaries. The three classes are, (i) outlet 
of estuary cousiderably restricted, and channel trained inside 
towards outlet; (2) channel trained m sinuous line, expanding 
towards outlet, but kept somewhat narrow at changes of curva¬ 
ture ; (3I channel trained m as direct a course as practicable, 
and expanding regularly to outlet. 

The experiments of the first class exhibited a deep outlet, and 
a fairly continuous channel inside where the training works were 
prolonged to the outlet. The channel, however, was inesular 
in depth near the outlet; and a bar appeared in front of the 
outlet outside. The breakwater, also, extending across part of 
the original outlet, occasioned deposits both inside and outside 
the estuary, by producing slack water in the sheltered recesses. 

The second class of trained channel was designed to profit by 
the well-known scour at the concave face of bends in non-tidal 
rivers, and to continue the dqjth thus obtained by restricting the 
width between the bends. Experiment, however, did not bear 
out the advantages of this system, probably owing to the vari¬ 
able direction of the flood tide at diflerent heights of tide, 
iu being checked in its progress by the winding course, and not 
acting in unison with the ebb, from the dlGference in its direction 
and we width of the trained channel near the outlet. The third 
class of trained channel nflbrded a wide channel, tolerably 
uniform in depth, in the experiments ; the flood tide was less 
impeded in its progress than with the ocher forms of training 
wails, and appeared to act more in concert with the ebb. 

The experimenu accordingly indicate that the only satisfactory 
principle for training rivers through wide estuanes with stlt- 
bearing currents is to give the trained channel a gradually ex¬ 
panding form, with as direct a course as practicable to the outlet. 
The rate of increase in width between the training wallr must be 
determined by the special conditions of the estuary. 

I February 14.—“ On a Series of Salts of a Bate containing 
Chromium and Uiea," No. a. By W. J. Sell and Prot W. J. 

I Lewis. 

The paper is a continuation of that published by one of the 
authors (Proc Roy. Soc., vol. xxxiii, p. 367). It is here shown 
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that the chief prodnct of the reaction of chromyl dichloride on 
urea is the dichlortetrachlorochromate of a tase containing 
the elements of urea whh chromium to which the formula 
I (CON|H4),,Cr, j-1» assigned. This compound crys¬ 
tallises from hydrochlonc acid in brown-yellow crusts, which are 
immediately decomposed by water with formation of the dichlor- 
dichromate and hydrochloric acid. Among a large number of 
other new salts described, of which the normal bromide, 
(C0N,H4)„Cr,Br,6H,0, and iodide, (CONiH^UCrJj, may be 
taken as typical, the base also forms a perbromide, (CON.H^),, 
Cr,Br46Br„ and a periodide of similar composition, behaving 
in this respect like the organic bases. These substances, as 
indeed all the salts hitherto obtained, crystallize with great 
facility, and are as a rule sparingly soluble. 


Anthropological Institute, February 12.—Dr. John Bed- 
doe, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Dr. Beddoe read a paper 
on human remains discovered by General Pitt-Rivers at Wood- 
cuts, Rotherley, and Winkelbuiy Camp.—Mr. Bernard Hol¬ 
lander read a paper on centres of ideation in the brain. The 
object of this paper was to furnish the basis of a scientific 
phrenology. The author took it for granted: (l) that all 
mind manifestation is dependent on brain matter; <i) that 
the various elements of the mind have distinct seats in the 
brain, which, however, have not been as yet determined; 
(3) that the recent researches by physiological experimenters 
and pathological investigators, which have resulted in de¬ 
fining distinct regions for motion and sensation, established the 
physiological correlative of psychological actions. By apply¬ 
ing galvanic currents to dehnite portions of the brain, or by 
destroying certain areas, physiological experimenters caused 
movements of certain limbs and muscles. In itself the distribu¬ 
tion of motor areas in the brain would be of little value to the 
psychologist, except that it proves to him the plurality of functions 
of the brain. When, however, we observe that the movements 
caused by excitation form the physical parallel of a mental action, 
we may arrive at the psychological function of a certain portion 
of brain by reducing the various faculties of the mind to their 
elements, and watching their physical expression. To arrive at 
the demonstration of centres of ideation : (l) we must oliscrve 
the physical expressions of our thoughts and feelings; (2) we 
must take the limbs and muscles, whi» are affected oy definite 
emotions, and see on what occasions they are made to move 
by central excitation. Thus we find that in a definite part of the 
frontal convolution (Ferrier’s centre No. 7) the galvanic current 
hod the effect of elevating the cheeks and angles of the mouth 
with closure of the eyes. On no other region could the same be 
effected. Darwin points out ("Expression of the Emotions,” 
p. 302) that under the emotion of joy the mouth u acted on 
exclusively by the great zygomatic muscles, which serve to draw 
the comers backwards and upwards. The upper and lower 
orbicular muscles are at the same time more or less contracted. 
Duchenne and Sir Chas. Bell are of the same opinion, and Sir 
Crichton Browne, speaking of the general paralysis of the 
insane, says that in this malady there is invariably optimism, de¬ 
lusions as to wealth, rank, &c., and insane joyousness, while its 
very earliest physical symptom is trembling at the corners of the 
mouth. The effect produced by the galvanic current on Ferrier’s 
centre No. 7 is thus shown to be the physical expression of the 
emotion of joy. Combe located there to " organ of cheerful¬ 
ness ” which he afterwards called " Hope " ; and .there is no 
doubt some relation between the effect of Ferrier’s experiment 
and the result of Combe’s observation. Prof. Sigmund Exner | 
says the centres for the facial movements extend from the gyrus 
centralis anterior to the latter halves of the low frontal con¬ 
volutions, on area which corresponds with Gall's "centre for 
mimicry” (afterwards named "Imitation.”) Most marked, 
however, is the harmony between the results of modem experi¬ 
ments and the observations made 'by the early phrenologists 
when we arrive at the demonstration of the " gustatory centre.” 
Ferritr’s experiments on the lower extremity of the temporo 
sphenoidal ccmvolution caused movements of the lips, tongue, 
and cheeks—indications of gustatory sensation. Looking up the 
Edinburgh Phrtnolcgical JoHrmU (vol. x. p. 349), we tad that 
many men claimed the discovery (in 1824) of the organ for 
gMatory sensation, as afterwards called " Gustativeness ” oe 
" Alimentiveness,” and that they loda^ this centre in eltactly 
the same region. As this organ - is dimeuit to be oboerved oh 
account of tine zygomatic arch and the temporal muscle, ^reno> 
fogy was much abused at the time. Prof. Ferrier’s experiments { 


on hib centre No. ii, on the lower extremity of the ascending 
parietal convolution, resulted in retraction of the angle of the 
mouth. The action is that of the platysma myoides muscle, 
whicli, as Sir Chas. Bell (“Anatomy of Expression,” p. ite) 
states, is strongly contracted under the influence of fear, and which 
he calls ihe muscle of fright. Phrenologists (Gall and Spurzheim) 
located in this region their organ of “Cautiousness,”which they 
found largely developed in persons known for their timidity. 
Prof. Ferrier’s centre No. 7 is said to cause "raising of the 
shoulders with extension of the arms,” a movement which 
Darwin and Mantegazza refer to the expression of patience, sub¬ 
mission, and the absence of any intention to resist. Gall’s organ 
of "Veneration,” which corresponds with this centre, is said to 
produce an instinctive feeling of respect, and when defective in 
children. Combe says, it has the cflect of making them regard¬ 
less of authority, prone to rebellion, and little attentive to 
command. Though the work, as descrilied, is far from complete, 
it may have the effect of causing Gall s theories to be re-cx 
amined, and of pointing out a sure method for the demonstration 
of centres of ideation. 

Mathematical Society, February 14.—J. J. Walker, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. H. F. Baker was admitted 
into the Society.—The following communications were made ;— 
On the diopliantine equation -f = square, Prof. Cayley, 
F.R.S.—Sur la transformatiin des equations alg^briques. 
Signor BrioschL—On projective cyclic i-oncomitants or surface 
differential invariants, E. B. Elliott.—On secondary invariants. 
Prof. L. J, Rogers.—Remarks upon algebraical symmetry, with 
particular reference to the theory of operations and the theory of 
distributions, Major Macmahon. 

Royal Meteorological Society, Febniaiy 20.—Dr. W. 
Marcet, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were read :—Report on the helm wind inquiry, by Mr. W. 
Marriott. The helm wind is p^uliar to the Cross Fell Range of 
mountains in Cumberland, which runs from north-north-west to 
south-south-east. This range is high and continnous, and is not 
cut through by any valley. Cross Fell is 2900 feet above sea- 
level. From the top of the mountains to the plain on the west 
there is an abrupt fall of from 1000 to 1500 feet in about a mile 
and a half. At times when the wind is from some easterly point 
the helm forms over this district ; the chief features of the 
phenomenon being the following : a heavy bank of cloud rests 
along the Cross Fell Range—at times reaching some distance 
down the western slopes, and at others hovering just above the 
summit; while at n distance of two or three miles from the foot 
of the Fell a slender roll of dark cloud appears in mid-air and 
parallel with the helm cloud ; this is the helm bar. The space 
between the helm cloud and the bar is usually quite clear, while 
to the westward the sky 11 at times completely covered with clond. 
The bardoes not appear to extend further west than about the River 
Eden. A cold wind rushes down the sides of the Fell, and blow, 
violently till it reaches a spot nearly underneath the helm bars 
when it suddenly ceases. The observations that have been made 
in the district during the past three or four ^eart show that the 
helm wind is not such a rare occurrence ns it was popularly sup¬ 
posed to be, the bar having been observed on forty-one occasions 
in 1885, sixty-three in 1886, and nineteen in 1887. The 
phenomenon takes place usually when the sky to the eastward is 
covered with cloud.—An atmospheric sketch, by Mr. F. A. 
Velschow.—The drought in New South Wales in 1883-84, 
and rainfall at Coiella, 1879-88, by the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wynne, 

Royal MicrosttoRical Society, February 13.—Annual 
Meeting.—Dr. C. T. Hudson in the chair.—The Report of 
the Council was read, showing an increase in the number of 
Fellows, and in the revenue of the Society. This will probably 
be the last annual meeting in the present libraiy, which is re¬ 
quired by King’s College, and the Soaety will have to seek a 
new habitation.-Dr. Hudson delivered his annual address, 
taking as hia subject, " Rotifers and iheir Dislributiou.” 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, February 18.—M. Dei Cloizeaux, 
Frerident, m the chair.—On the vaccinal properties of patho¬ 
genic microbes transformed to simple saprogenic microbes 
aestitste of all virulent properties, by M. A, Chauveau. These 
Ksearches have been undertaken for the purpose of estimating 
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the value of certain fact* suppoied to throw (ome light on the 
natural hUtor^ of micro-organiams in general, with ipectai 
reference to the quection of apecific transformation. The main 
conclusion is that the charbon microbe entirely deprived of its 
virulence has not become the simple saprc^enic microbe of 
ordinary fermentations set up in inorganic centres, for it has still 
preserved one of the most essential attributes that indicate the 
infections nature of the pathogenic microbe j hence it has not 
undergone specific transformation. Such at least is the present 
inference, without prejudice to the question of possible ulterior 
metamorphoses of which Batillus anthracit may be capable 
under the action of compressed oxygen or any other means. In 
a future communication it will be shown that at this stage the 
microbe has not even been deprived of the faculty of reverting 
to its virulent state.—On Egyptian blue, by M. F. Fouque. The 
author has undertaken a fresh study of this pigment, wUch was 1 
discovered by Vestorius, of Alexandria, but which ceased to be 
made after the fall of the Western Empire. He finds its formula 
to beCaO,CuO,4SiO„ consisting of 637 parts of silica, 14*3 of 
lime, 31*3 copper oxide, with a trace of iron ; specific gravi^ 
V04.—On two fossil Echinodermata from I'hersakMn in I 
Turkestan, by M. G. Cotteau. These specimens from the banks 
of the Sumbar, an affluent of the Attrek, are identical with the 
Coraster vitanova which abounds in the Upper Chalk of 
Alicante, Spain. Their presence in Turkestan at such a distance 
from the Pyrenees shows that at one time the Cretaceous seas 
occupied vast regions stretching eastwards to Central Asia and 
India.—Summary of the solar observations made at the Rwal 
Observatory of the Collegio Romano during the second half of 
the year 1888, by M. P. Tacchini. Compared with the corre¬ 
sponding peric^ for 1887 and 1886, the solar spots show a further 
decline m 1888, with a maximum of days without any spots. The 
protuberances have also decreased, but more irregularly, and at 
a less rapid rate.—On shooting-stars, by M. E. Minaty. It 
is a^ued that the incandescence of these bodies cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the tiansformatioa of motion into heat. The gasM 
being penectly elastic bodies, and in the upper atmospheric 
regions in an extremely rarefied state, heat cannot be produced 
by the shock of bodies endowed with great velocity and imping¬ 
ing on perfectly elastic molecules capable of receiving tbe motion 
and acquiring the' velocity of those bodies; in this case the 
movement is communicated, not dissipated or transformed to 
heat. Had such transformation taken place, the velocity of 
the bodies on their trajectory would be progr^vely re¬ 
tarded, while the incandescence would be proportionately in¬ 
creased. But observation shows only luminous flashes, and 
more or less uniform velocities of (ranilation at least for all tbe 
bodies that are not combustible. The reading of tbe paper was 
followed by some observations by M. Cornu, who remarked that 
tbe illumination of the trajectory of the shooting-stara might be 
attributed to a development or a discharge of static electricity 
without any considerable rise of temperature ; as implied by the 
incandescence of detached particles of meteorites. This would 
agree with the spectral observations made on the shooting-stars, 
and would lend support to the view that certain cosmic pheno¬ 
mena, such as auroras, tbe zodiacal light, comets, solar protuber¬ 
ances, &a, are electric manifestations analogous to those that are 
so easily generated in rarefied gases.—On a general law relative 
to the effects of reversible transformations, by M. Gouy. It 
has been noticed that the effects produced by mechanical actions 
are often opposed to those actions (law of Lenz, thermic effects). 
Here M. Gouy establishes a general law, of which these facts 
form a particular instance, ana which U applicable not only to 
direct mechanical actions, but also to a lar^ number of rever¬ 
sible transformations.—Experimental studies on the dyuamic and 
static elasticity of metallic wires, by M. E. Mercatnw. As a 
complement to various researches in acoustics oatr thermo¬ 
dynamics, the author here determines the velocity d aonnd in 
metallic wires, first by directly registering their longitudinal 
vibrations, and then by deducing the velocity from the measure¬ 
ment of elastic ekpanslons. His researches extend to copper, 
steel, platinum, aluminium, silver, and gold wire, varying in 
diameter from 0*5 to i millimetre.—On the rotatory power 
of crystallized cblMate of soda, tw M. Ch. Eug. Guye. lire 
results of these gjKriments agree fairly well with those obtained 
by M. Schuke for the visible parts of the spectrum. They way 
easily be reduced to a nnifoiw tempermture by employing the oo- 
d^cfent given by that physicist, lliese stndies will be conttaned 
for yh« purpose' of ascertaining whether the same coefficient is 
equally applicable to the ultra-violet radiations.—Tests for 


the mercaptans, by M. G. Denigia.- Itatiae. already used in 
sniphuric solution as a test for tli^iwie, it here shown to 
be alto an excellent test for On the origin of 

the eruptive rocks, by M. A. dt lamparent. From the con¬ 
stitution of the add rocks—that Is, tn^ charged with silica— 
a fresh argument is drawn ins«ppO|l of the theory respecting tbe 
primordiiJ flui dity of the gloMy—Papers ore contributed by 
M. M. Metlant, on the preparation and properties of the fluorides 
of propyl and isopropyl; by M. A. Lacroix, on the petrography 
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TOLLENS’S •*C 4 XB 0 Jiyr>EArES” 

/Curses Handbuch der Kohlenhydrate. By B. Tollens. 

(Breslau : Maruschke and Berendt, 1888.) 

HIS admirable pricis of the chemistry of the carbo¬ 
hydrates is a model work of its kind. It is not 
merely a lucid account of this well-marked group of 
carbon compounds, but has the rare merit of preserving 
its facts and conclusions in their original guise—that is, 
as the offspring of research. Too often, the authors of 
treatises on experimental science, more especially of the 
genus text-book, are compelled to present their subject 
in such a way as to produce the impression that pheno¬ 
mena follow from laws, rather than that laws have 
followed from the phenomena which they generalize. 
This is no doubt justifiable, and in the end perhaps not 
seriously harmful, since the student is soon brought by 
bis laboratory work to an appreciation of the perspective 
of his science, and to the correction of any superstitions 
which may have been engendered in his mind as to its 
origin and up-building. In the book before us, on the other 
hand, every fact is stamped and recorded as the contri¬ 
bution of a worker. A specialist, such as the author, 
engaged in active research in the field which he pauses, 
as it were, to describe, must write from the point of view 
of the worker ; and hence it is that in the 330 short pages 
into which his account is condensed, we have over 1300 
references to original memoirs. The impression produced, 
moreover, is that he has submitted this huge mass of 
experimental evidence to a searching examination, of 
which the matter of the book is the valid survival. It is 
to be hoped that the author’s example will be generally 
followed. It is becoming less and less possible to keep 
pace with research in the many special branches into 
which chemistry is diverging. But if specialists will, as 
the author has done, unburden themselves to an imagin¬ 
ary interviewer, the task, which is laid upon us all, of 
keeping up with the progress of discovery and research 
will be both sweetened and lightened. 

In proceeding to notice more particularly the contents 
of the work, we are struck, first, with its method of classi¬ 
fication. The treatise is divided into two piarts, the first 
dealing with the carbohydrates proper, together with 
such other comparatively inert compounds, e.g. arabinose, 
as stand in close connection with them; the second is 
an account of the derivative acids and their lactones 
(“ saccharines 

The first section sets forth the general og typical pro¬ 
perties and characteristics of the group, with an account 
of their origin in the plant, the evidence as to their 
molecular weight and constitution, their synthetical 
formation in the laboratory (phenose, acrose), their iso¬ 
lation in the pure state, their optical properties, and 
the various methods adopted for the determination of 
specific rotation. Then follows,in outline the scheme 
of classification. The various groups under which the 
compounds are ranged are; (li mon^^ccharides, or 
glucoses, CgH„0, (dextrose, ImvuloSe, &c.>: (2) disac- 
ebarides, or saccharoses, C^HmOu (cane-sugar, maltose, 
Vot. xxxix.— No. xoio. 


: (3) polysaccharides—(a) crystalline (raffinose, 
CjjHjjOa. loHjO, and lactosin, C„H8,0„); {b) non¬ 
crystalline or saccharocolloids, &c., C,H]„0, d: MH,0 
(starch, inulin, gums, celluloses, pectone substances); (4) 
the somewhat miscellaneous group of substances which, 
although lacking some one or more of the group charac¬ 
teristics, are yet closely related to the carbohydrates— 
(a) in which H : O 2 : l (arabinose, cerasinose, inosite,, 
formose) ; {b) in which H : O > 2 ; i (quercite, pinite, 
mannite). 

Having thus forecast the order of treatment, the author 
plunges at once into the work of particular description. 
Beginning with dextrose, we have at the outset (a) a terse 
but minute account of the laboratory method of isolation 
from saccharose, also of the method of manufacture from 
starch ; {b) certain physical properties of the anhydride 
and monohydrate, with solubilities and a table of specific 
gravities of aqueous solutions ; (r) behaviour towards 
polarized light,—after a brief discussion of the variations 
between the numbers of different observers and then- 
cause, we have the author’s final selection of the 
formulae, (i) for the anhydride (o), = 52-5 -|- 0-018796 P 
■+• 000051683 P„ and (2) for the monohydrate (a>, 
=• 4773+ 0-015534 P 4-0 0003883 P„ P being the per¬ 
centage of substance m solution ; (d) the results of 
heating at various temperatures; (r) actions of acids ; 
(/) actions of alkalies ; {g) action of nascent hydrogen 
(conversion into mannite); {h) action of the halogens and 
various forms of oxygen j (;") action of oxidizing (metal¬ 
lic) oxides; and (k) its several fermentations. Then 
follows a detailed account of the derivative compounds 
of dextrose: (a) with bases; (B) with negative radicles 
(c) ethereal compounds ; (d) hydrazine derivatives; (e) 
compounds with aromatic amines; (f) with metallic 
salts; (ci) with hydrocyanic acid (conversion into normal 
heptoic acid). The author then gives a detailed account 
of analytical methods, i.e. (i.) identification by qualitative 
reaction; (ii.) estimation by polarization of the various 
oxidation methods (Cu, Hg, and Ag salts), and by fermenta¬ 
tion. We have reproduced these heads, under which the 
chemistry of dextrose is treated, as characteristic of the 
method of the book. The typical saccharose, cane-sugar, 
is dealt with in even greater detail, the author giving a 
complete though brief account of the process of prepara¬ 
tion from beet, with illustrated descriptions of the manu¬ 
facturing plant, as also of the polarization instruments 
commonly employed for sugar estimation, viz. the Soleil- 
Venuke-Scheibler, and that of Schmidt and Hdusch. 

Of the amorphous polysaccharides or saccharocolloids, 
starch is treated at considerable length The views of 
physiologists as to its origin in the plant are briefly dis¬ 
cussed. Its resolutions by the various hydrolytic reagents 
are deakwith in detail; and due prominence is given to 
the results of the researches of O’Sullivan and of Brown 
and Heron. Special details are given of the methods of 
estimation of starch in farinaceous raw materials, with a 
description of the Lintner-Soxhlet apparatus for carry¬ 
ing out the acid hydrolysis. As the starch group is 
characterized by resolution into dextrose, so the inulin 
group, next described, appear to be poly-derivatives of 
laeyulose. A third is composed of substances yielding 
galactose as a product of resolution (Icevulan, galactan. 
Carragheen mucilage), while a fourth comprises such 
U 
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gums und mucilages as yield various gluco^s, and some¬ 
times also arabinine, as products of hydrolytic resolution 
(gum-arabic, cerasin, bassorin, “ wood gum ”). Ascend¬ 
ing in the scale of molecular complexity, the celluloses 
are next described ; and lastly, in separate sub-sections, 
lignin, cork, and pcctic derivatives. We have been in¬ 
terested in comparing the author’s account of the latter 
group with those given under “ Celluloses ” in the new 
edition of Watts’s “ Dictionary.” There is a close agree¬ 
ment in general method of treatment; and it is satisfactory 
to find that the problem of the constitution of the celluloses 
is being worked on such lines as would be laid down from 
a study of the general view of the carbohydrates which 
Prof, Tollens has given us. Neither of these acounts of 
cellulose suggests any pinbable constitutional formula for 
the uhit group of which the celluloses may be regarded as 
poly-derivatives ; but, putting the views of both authors 
tcigether, we arrive at the following— 

.0 


CH,. CHOH . CHOH CH . CH . OH . CH, 



which we think will at least be found of service as a 
working hypothesis. 1 n the section Lignin,” Prof. 
Tollens has overlooked some of the researches of recent 
years, which have, as the result of investigations of its 
hydrolysis apd chlorination, tttore definitely identified 
the non-cellulose constituent of lignified tissue with a 
furfuralic constitution on the one side, and the tendency 
to an aromatic grouping on the other. In the section 
“ Cork," he has also overlooked some of Fremy’s interest¬ 
ing work on the constitution of ‘‘ cuticular” substances 
I'he concluding section of the saccharocolloids comprises 
the pectic group of plant constituents, which are briefly 
but fully described. 

The fourth section opens with an account of arai//t 
which the author represents by the constitutional 
formula— 


CH,;CH 0 H )3 ■ CHOH. 


Formose, or polymerized formaldehyde, is not regarded 
as a true glucose. Carius’s pJienose is described ; the 
evidence as to its composition, however, is very slender- 
The writer has, moreover, devoted some time to a re¬ 
petition of Carius’s research, but failed to obtain any 
product such as that described. JnosiU is represented 
on the basis of Maquenne’s researches, by the symmetrical 
formula- 

CHOH 

hohc'^\hoh 

HOHC CHOH 

\/ 

CHOH. 


Dan^i'onite and borntsiu, which are found in caoutchouc- 
yielding juic^ are described as the mono- and <li-methyl j 
ethers of ^pspectlvely. 

, The fifOpUction comprises the hexahydric alcohol 
mluinite am its isomerides, dulcite, sorbite, and perteite, 
of whifih the typical inannite is fully described. 

The second part of the work gives a detailed account of, 


“ substances closely related to the carbohydrates, and ob~ 
tained for the most part from them, which are either acids 
or acid-anhydrides (lactones), and the molecule of which 
contains 6 C-atoms": («) saccharinic acid, 
and its isomerides, iso- and mr/a-saccharinic acids, ^eir 
lactone-anhydrides, C,H,oO« saccharines^' and their 
oxy-derivatives, saccharonts, CgH, 0 ,; (^) gluconic acid,. 
C<H„ 0 „ and its isomerides, galactonic and arablnose 
carbonic and mannitic acids ; saccharic acid, CgH,gO«, 
and its isomerides, mucic, iso-, meta-, and para-saccharic 
acids, with their lactonic and other derivatives. 

Such is a brief account of the contents of the book 
before us. The main purpose is necessarily the theoreti¬ 
cal treatment of the subject—from the point of view, thit 
is, of pure chemistry ; at the same time due prominence is 
given to technical considerations, and the physiological 
aspects of the subject are by no means excluded. 

We do not believe that we are yet within measurable 
distance of a knowledge of the actual molecular con¬ 
stitution of the carbohydrates. We do not even think 
that the evidence for the €„ formula; of the simplest 
members is at all conclusive. One of the assumed 
criteria of this point —the calculation of molecular weight 
from the lowering of the freezing-point of solvents by the 
presen.e of compounds in solution, as proposed by 
Raoult—is not mentioned by Prof. Tollens. At a recent 
meeting of the Chemical Society, Messrs. Brown and 
Morris communicated the results of an investigation of 
the fieezing-pointof solutions of thesimpler carbohydrates, 
which appear to confirm the generally accepted views. 
Nevertheless, it would be prem.ttuie to pronounce at all 
positively, either as to this particular criterion, or as to the 
evidence generally on these points. 

The chemistry of the carbohydrates brings us into 
contact with the syntheses and transformations of the 
organic world. The plant is, and will remain through 
all time, the chemist’s ideal. Every contribution to the 
chemistry of the carbohydrates is a step towards a com¬ 
prehension of the chemistry of elaboration. The num¬ 
ber of workers in the field is relatively small, but will 
increase as the methods of investigation are rendered 
more precise. It is from this point of view that we com¬ 
mend this littie work to the notice of all who have either 
a special or general interest in plant-chemistry. 


BRITISH MOSSES. 

British Mosses. By F. E. Tripp. 2 VoU. New Edition. 
(London: George Bell and Sons, 1888.) 

T he fact that a new edition of this work has been 
called for shows that these elegant plants have a 
wide-spread circle of admirers, and that there are many 
seekers after a knowledge of their structure. 

The introduction occupies thirty-eight pages. In Sect 
I, on the homes of mosses, we have a highly poetical 
description of the third daj* of Creation, and production 
of vegetation according to Genesis. This is followed by 
the natural distribution and habits of the mosses ; and by 
charming word-pictures of woods and moorlands the 
authoress compels her readers to accompany her and see 
for themselves the beauties that await olMrvation on ^very 
side and at every season. 

Sect. 2, the characteristics of mosses, is w'ritfen jn 
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somewhat the same poetic strain,and glances at the leading 
aspects of mosses in natural scenery. Sect. 3, structure of 
mosses, gives a clear and succinct outline of the various 
organs of these plants, and their functions. Sects. 4 and 
5, collecting and examining mosses, and uses of mosses, 
are the best in the book, and show the devotion of 
the writer to the study of this branch of botany. Then 
follows a synopsis of genera after Schimper’s “ Syn. Muse. 
Eur.,” and at p. 45 we arrive at the description of species 
and plates, to which the remainder of the work is 
devoted. 

The descriptions are all on one uniform plan, ver)’ short 
and under five heads—colour, stems, leaves, capsule, 
locality. The text is therefore somewhat monotonous 
and dry, while the essential points characteristic of 
the species are not always brought out; eg. the 
Bryinae are “ Plants cellular, germinating from spores, 
with stems and leaves; fruit a capsule,” which applies 
equally well to the Hepatica:. With species this want 
of definiteness in description is apt to lead altogether 
astray. In other instances an erroneous term is intro¬ 
duced ; thus Trickostomum nitidum is stated to have 
leaves “ hairy at apex,” '/'. Utorale leaves “ with short 
hair points,” whereas both have solid conic.il points, formed 
by the nerve. 

The cell-structure of the leaves is a most important 
character, and is requisite both in descriptions and 
illustrations, but is not treated sufficiently in either. The 
37 plates represent the plants of the natural sue, and are 
very well coloured, so that the larger species may be 
readily recognized; but the leaves are not sufficiently 
magnified nor their structure sufficiently defined to render 
them sure guides, for the smaller species are too much 
alike, and the sm allest of all, represented on Plate 5, it 
would puzzle any bryologist to discriminate. 

Although for these reasons the work is not so helpful 
to the student as it might be, it forms an elegant table 
book. The paper is excellent, and the clear symmetric 
printing could hardly be surpassed. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Catalogue of the Marsufiialia and Monotremata in the 
ColUetion of the British Muitum (Natural History). 
By Oldfield Thomas. (London : Printed by order of 
the Trustees, i588.) 

This is one of the new series of Zoological Catalogues 
of the British Museum, which, from their containing 
descriptions of ail the known species of the group cata¬ 
logued, form handy and excellent hand-books for the 
student, and serve for much more than records of the 
treasures of our British Museum. 

This volume contains the descriptions of 151 species 
of Marsupials and 3 of Monotremes, in addition to de¬ 
scriptions of 13 well-marked varieties of the former and 
3 of the latter order. Of this large total of 168, only 30 
are not represented in the British Museum CoUection. 
The Specimens amount to 1304 in all, of which 173 are 
presented in spirits. 

This is a very marked increase above the number in 
the list published in 1843, in which but 04 species were , 
emumerated. Apart from the pumber of species repre-1 
seated in the collection, the value of these is gfomtir j 
jnereaaed when they are “ type” forms. In such form^ 
the British Museum is extremely rich, possessing 74, fol¬ 
lowed by the Paris Museum with 3i, and then, at a long 


distance, by the Museums of Sydney and Leyden, with 8 
each. In this Catalogue, probably for the first time, a 
double synopsis of each genus and species is given, in 
order to enable the student to identify a specimen either 
from its external characters, or from its skull alone. In 
order to make these latter synopses useful, explanations 
of the nomenclature and of the measurements are given. 

The synonymy of the genera and species is worked 
out in very great detail, and in the case of the Mono^ 
tremes we have in addition references to the literature 
bearing on the anatomy, embryology, &c., of the forms 
belonging to the order. 

Although most of the species of Marsupials have been 
named within the last hundred years, and the greater 
number of them have names of quite recent date, yet the 
hasty descriptions of some authors have added mucli 
to the list of synonyms. In addition to the ordinary 
synonymy, Mr. Thomas has in most instances given 
references to the more important Mpers on the anatomy 
of the forms. These references maW this Catalogue useful 
to the comparative anatomist as well as to the zoologist. 
To make such a list perfect would require much space, 
but, so far as we can judge, all the more important papers 
have been referred to ; under Fhascolarctus einereus, we 
would add One on its anatomy by Prof Macalister, in the 
Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1872, vol. x., and one on the 
occurrence of a preniaxilla-frontal suture in the skull, 
by Prof. Mackintosh (Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., n. s., 
vol. iii.). 

We hope the day is not far distant when all the 
mammals m the British Museum collection will be 
catalogued in an equally accurate and effective manner. 
Report of the Proceedings of the United Static Expaiit, on 

to Lady Franklin Bav, Grinneil Land. By Adolphus 

W. Greely. Vol. I. (Washington; Government Printing 

Office, 1888.) 

Everyone knows, at least in its main outlines, the story 
of the Polar Expedition commanded by Lieut. Grecii. 
Three years ago (Nature, vol. xxxiii. p. 481) we reviewed 
the work m which he presented an interesting popular 
account of his experiences. The present volume contains 
the official Report, dated Washington, June 30, 1885. 
which Lieut. Greely addressed to the Chief Signal Officer 
of the United .States army ; and a singularly fascihatmg 
Report It IS—all the more fascinating as no attempt is 
made to set forth the facts in a lively or picturesque style. 
The writer is so completely occupied with the events 
he records that lie seems to have neither time nor in¬ 
clination for any thought about the manner in which they 
should be presented. As appendices to the Report an 
immensenumber of documents relating to the Expedition 
arc printed ; and many of these are of considerable value, 
not only supporting the statements of the Report, but 
adding details which give freshness to the central 
narrative. The volume is enriched by an abundant 
supply of excellent full-page illustrations, illustration.^ 
grouped in plates, illustrations in the text, and maps and 
charts. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsiile for ofdniens ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertaie 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejeeteJ 
mastssseripU intestdedfor this or any other part of NATUaa. 
No noiict is taken of anonysnous communications.'] 

Origin of Coral lalands. 

Mr. Murray’s concise explanation of the formation of corU 
reefs and islands presents advantages in more than one respect. 
It demands no a priori assumptions, but b^ot and ends with 
that which can be objjcrved, while Darwin’s theory requires the pre¬ 
liminary concession of subsidence, which never has bm and never 
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perhaps can be obterved. It must appear nngracioua to question 
a theory that accords so completely with the natural history of 
coral islands, but even this theory requires a geological oonceasion. 
and that is stability. Coral islands, it may be supposed, after all 
only differ from other oceanic islands in being crusted over with 
coral, so that we cannot see their original state, and the question 
is whether we can grant such long periods of stability to them, 
from our experience of other oceanic islands, which are free from 
coral and can therefore be observed. Nearly all oceanic islands 
are volcanic, and it is probabie that their elevation coincides more 
or less with the period of volcanic activity somewhere along their 
line. It is obvions that coral islands are not formed during this 
phase, because no theory would then hold good ; the peaks would 
grow through and carry up the coral, which might leave only such 
small traces of its existence as we 6nd in a single spot in 
Madeira. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that if the 
expansive and elevating force were withdrawn tne peaks would 
slowly subside, and that if there are some lines of elevation, there 
must be others of subsidence, unless the earth is as a whole 
growing in bulk. Darwin claims the existence of areas of sub* 
sidence, and that these are eminently favourable to coral growth, 
it is ^ttite appiMm thid if the Island of Madeira were ' 

nteri 

_,_bsidipg coral island, and can only 

look for a re-elevated example with a crust that has been pro¬ 
tected from solution whilst dead and submerged, and yet not 
sufficiently so to mask the core. 

In submitting geological cotuidemtlons I am not questioning 
any of Mr. Murray’s observations, which are in every way 
admirable, though it does appear to me doubtful whether atolls 
could increase outwards in deM water on their own talus, in face 
of the dissolution of dead cond that is claimed to take place in 
the ipterior of the lagi^ns, and yet more so in deeper water. 

J. Starkib Gardner. 


The Sun’s Corona, 1889. 

A GENERAL Statement of the successes of the Western Eclipse 
Expeditions on January i has already appeared in Nature. 
More photographs of the corona were taken than ever before— 
many of them indifferent and worthless, but an unusually large 
numoer of great excellence. The best that I have so far seen 
were taken with 5-inch telescopes, by Mr. W. H. Pickering at 
Willow, and by Captain K. S. Floyd at Lakeport, both in Cali¬ 
fornia. The latter’s lens was newly made by Clark, on the 
Stokes-Pickering plan, convertible from optical to photographic 
use by reversing the crown lens. 

Ul^the photographs can be well collated, there is little use 
in prtMnting them ; and the difficulties arising in this work are 
by no means easy to meet. 

With the drawings, however, the case is different. These 
were made in great abundance, and I have received sufficient 
responses to my printed instructions to afford very satisfactory 
conclusions as to the appearance of the corona. The state of the 
sky was practically everywhere favourable throughout Californio, 
Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Dakota, and Manitoba. 

The instmetions for sketching the corona were printed in three 
sections : (1) drawings of the corona os a whole ; (a) drawings 
with small telescopes of the filaments about the solar poles; (3) 
sketches of the outlying streamers along the ecliptic. These 
latter were made with the assistance of an occulting disk, set up 
at such distance from the eye of the observer that It would sub¬ 
tend an angle of 65'. It was supposed that disks of this: size, 
being murm larger than those us^ on any previous occasion, 
would hide very nearly all the inner corona, and leave the eye 
free to follow the faint outer filaments to their farthest limit. 
The msgnitude and brilliancy of the inner corona, however, 
were such as to convince me that the disks might ^tter have 
been one-fourth laiger. 

From the best of all the drawinm now available, of the three 
classes, Mrs. Todd has prepared the accompanying sketch of the 
corona. ■ This was done without knowledge of the details shown 
on any of the pbotojpaphs, and it may be taken os an index of 
the sort of results whicb may be derived from the co-operative 
plan of figuring the optical corona. It is also instructive in 
.studying tne diffecances between the optical and the photo- 
grai^ic corona. David P. Todd. 

Amherst CoUqje Observatory, February 22. 

(No sketch was received with this letter.— Ed.] 


The Meteoric Theory of Nebulas, Ac, 

There would appear to be a difficulty in the theory of the 
meteoric constitution of nebulte,* &c., which, 'as far as I am 
aware, has not been mentioned. 

It is, namely, the fact that some gas—probably part of it 
permanent—exists in the nebula along with the moving masses 
in translatory motion. Making albwance for the relatively 
small effect of gravity on the gas, due to the diffuse distribution 
of the matter, and consequently having regard to the probable 
tenuity of the gas ; it has nevertheless, I find, been estimated 
by Joule (“ Scientific Papers," vol. 1. p. S39) that meteors are 
fir>t observed at a height of 116 miles in the earth's atmosphere 
He estimates that o ‘0003 of a grain of air is contained in a column 
of air one mile long, and one sq^uare foot in cross section at tbaS 
height. This, I find by calculauon, amounts to i/looo millionth 
of an atmosphere in round numbers as to density. 

So that if in some nebnlie the gas had something like this 
small density, the bodies, or masses moving in translatory motion 
according to the kinetic theory, would (if their velocity were at 
all comparable to that of those colliding in the earth’Eatmosphere) 
behave as meteors, or inflame ; and so apparently be rapidly con¬ 
verted into gas. Even if they did not inflame ; no doubt the heat 
consequent on friction would be considerable. It might be sug¬ 
gested, perhaps, that the mass of these bodies in some nebnlie 
may be so great that they do not lose their translatory snotlon 
rapidly, even if they leave a luminous track. In any case it is 
evident that this stage of evolution is not a lasting one, and, to 
my mind, it seems that it is less permanent than is perhaps 
generally supposed. 

I find that Mr. G. H. Darwin, in his paper in the Philosophi¬ 
cal Transactions, 1889, above alluded to, suggests the hypothesis 
that the “ metallic rain " generated by the condensation of the 
incandescent vapour of iron could "fuse with old meteorites 
whose surfaces are molten.” It seems to me that the rate of 
translatory motion, calculated by him at Si kilometres per 
second, is scarcely allowed for here. How, it may be asked, 
could such “ metMlic rain " fuse on bodies colliding against it 
at this velocity ? Some are moving at a less velocity, no doubt; 
but some are moving at a greater. 

The temperature equivalent to this value for translatory motion 
($i kilometres per second) is, I find, 36,000° C. (about); ue. 
this would be the temperature if the translatory motion alone 
were entirely converted into heat. Clausius has calculated, I 
believe, that in a gas the ratio of the whole enerpr (which in¬ 
cludes translational and vibrational energy of molecules) is td 
the vibrational energy alone as the specific heat at constant 
pressure is to that at constant volume.’ If this be the cose, a 
very large proportion of the translatory motion is resolved into 
internal motion—that motion which emits the waves of heat 
analyzed in the gas. Must not the same be true of meteoric 
masses: or is not the principle (ratio) independent of the sca/e, 
or number of molecules clustered about a centre, and moving as 
one lump in the motion of translation? In some complex gases, 
at least fifty to sixty molecules may be clustered about a centre to 
form a lump. Then if more (as m a meteorite) are so clustered, 
it appears that the same must hold true, as regards subdivision of 
the enerCT between translatory motion and vibratory motion 
(heat). If so, by the great temperature equivalent of the 
translatory motion (viz. 36,000° C. above estimated), the 
meteorite would rapidly be dissociated into separate molecules 
by the subdivision of the energy according to the above principle 
—just as the more firmly united constituents of the lumps (t.e. 
compound molecules) of gases would be dissociated, even if 
movmg at but a fraction of the above translatory velocity. 

Is it supposed perhaps thtt the length of path between en¬ 
counters (giving time to cool?) in meteorites constituting nebulse, 
prevents this ? This point is not apparently gone into in Mr, 
Darwin’s paper. But if the meteoric moss has time (nearly) to 
coot dowji, or lose, by radiation into stellar space, the beat 
generatedjat ea<h successive collision, .then it would seem that 
the translatory motion would be somewhat rapidly lost by con- 

' I allude specially to Mr. G. H. Darwin's paper, " On the Mechanical 
Coiulltuum of a Swarm of Meteorites." of which an abstract appeared In 
Natuks of November as and sp, 188S (pp. 81 and 105). llie paper Is oon- 
talned In full in the Philosophical Transactions, voh cixsx , iSOp. 

’ -ay be curious to observe thnt, if a metconc swarm wheta maas 
that of the sun, were conteined within an Impenairable envelope, 
equalled the radfau of Uranus’s orbit (nearlyX th 
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TCnion into hent (wasted in space); and this, again, is an 
indication of the relatively small permanence In such a system, 
before pointed ant as a probable fact. If there is not much free 
gas in a nebula, the heat radiated by the meteoric masses into 
space will be great, because unobstiucled by the gas. If, on the 
other hand, there is much free eaa in the nebula, it will fritter 
the translatory motion down by mction into heat. A translatory 
motion whose temperature equivalent (36,000° C.) is from ten to 
tsventy times more than sufficient to volatilize the moving 
masses, if ntilized, could scarcely exist for a lengthened epoch, 
or this would seem to be an unnatural state of things. ' 

If the meteoric muses had a mean length of path at all com¬ 
parable in relative scale to that of a gas at normal density ; such 
as, for instance, if the mean path were (merely for illustration) 
1000 times the diameter of the meteorite; then it is evident that 
the whole system—by a translatory motion of kilometres pec 
second—would be resolved into gas in a few minutes or even 
seconds of time. The ouestion then becomes, os it seems, How 
far does lengthening the mean path diminish the tendency to 
resolution into vapour by allowing time to cool between the 
encounters? or some mechanical relations might possibly be 
demonstrated here from elements ^ or pl^sical data determinable 
apparently. S. Tolver Preston. 

Paris, February. 

Upper Wind Currents over the North Atlantic 
Doldrums. 

The following observations were taken on board the steam¬ 
ship Araucania on her voyage from Liverpool to Valparaiso in 
December last;— 

From the Cape Verde Islands down to 9° N. lat. the surface wind 
wM steadily north eut, but the low clouds came as persistently 
from south-eut, and the middle or high layers from routh-west. 

About 5° N. the wind worked gradually through east to 
sonlh-eut, and we experienced no calm doldrum, nor even a 
belt of variable winds. From here to the equator the surface 
wind remained south-east, while the low clouds came from 
between south and south-eut, but the middle and high layers 
still passed from south-west. 

From the line till about 10° S., while the surface wind con¬ 
tinued to blow from south-eut, the high cirrus moved from the 
north-west. 

The circulation of the atmosphere, indicated by these observa¬ 
tions, is very different from tnat described by myself in your 
columns on two former occasions. On one, while traversing the 
same track as now, only in the month of July 1885 ; and on 
another while going from Cape Verde to Cape Town in Decem¬ 
ber of the same year, I found the highest current over the 
doldrums coming from the cut. Now there wu no doldrum at 
all, and though there were 200 miles of latitude between the 
place where the lut south-west highest current and the first 
north-west highest current Were obUrved, it seems somewhat 
improbable that there wu a narrow belt of high-level cut winds 
between these two currents from some point of west. 

It may be noted that cirrus came from the south-west for 
about 300 miles of southing over the south-east trade, and that a 
low current from south-eut blew over both trades from 6° S. 
to 13° N. Ralph ABEgcROMBY. 

Straits of Magellan, January 15. 


The Oiant Earthworm of Oipptland. 

In the lut issue of Natitre (p, 394) I observe in an article 
upon Aftgascolidts austrahs that a supposition is expressed that 
very large earthworms will be found to occur in South America 
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u wdl u in other continents. It may be of a little interest to 
mention that I found near the town of Manaos, in Amazonia, in 
the year 1874, an earthworm that meuured 30 inches in length 
by i inch in greatest breadth. When found, in the e.irly morn¬ 
ing, it was quite fresh, though newly dead, being somewhat 
crushed near one end, probably by some passer-by in the dark¬ 
ness. Unfortunately tne worm spoiled in the rum in which I 
attempted to preserve it. James W. H. Trail. 

University of Aberdeen, February 27. 


Weight and Maaa. 

Prof. Oeeenhill seems to have overlooked the fact that my 
letter in Nature of February 7 (p. 342) related entirely to pro¬ 
cedure in teaching. I merely stated that u the result of experi¬ 
ence I have found it absolutely necessary to use terms slncily in 
the senses assigned to them by definition, and not to use the same 
term in two senses. 1 find that it conduces to clearness and 
accuracy to use the word “ pound,” for example, only in the 
sense of a certain quantity of matter, and to use the phrase 
“weight of a pound ” when speaking of the force of gravity on 
that quantity of matter. 

With the ordinary expressions used by engineers when address¬ 
ing engineers or other persons who, presumably, are able to 
dutinguish between the different senses in which the same term 
or phrase is used, I have no quarrel whatever, and must decline 
Prof. Greenhill’s invitation to express an opinion as to the 
accuracy of the phrases which he quotes from Nature. 

University College, Bangor, February 2;. A. Gray. 


The Formation of Ice. 

In connection with the discussion on the formation of lee in 
crystals, it might be worth while to record that on December 6, 
1861, in a slight frost, I saw some in the process of formation in a 
trough of water. There were three thin pieces of ice in it, two 
irregular, but the third a beautiful star, 4 or 5 inches in diameter, 
bavmg six feather-like rays which were branched twice or thrice, 
in all cases at an angle of 60°. Also, two days before, when the 
water in the trough was frozen over, I observed in it six-rayed 
stars several inches in diameter very slightly raised above the 
rest of the surface. T. W. Backhouse. 

Sunderland, March 2. 




ROTIFER A AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION} 


I T is no longer possible, I think, for your PresidiBt to 
give, as the substance of his address, a summary of 
the most important improvements of the microscope, and 
of the most remarkable results of microscopical research, 
which have been recorded in the preceding twelve 
months. 

All this is now so fully and so admirably done in your 
own journal, by your energetic .Secretary and his able 
colleagues, that your Presidents will most probably, in 
future years, have to follow the excellent precedent set 
by Dr. Dallinger, and choose for the subject of their 
address some topic directly springing from their own 
special studies. For, on an occasion like this, each 
President would wish to give the Society the best he 
can, and it is clear that this best must be sought for 
among matters of which he has a sptecial knowledge. 

Unfortunately, an accident, which befell me early last 
year, not onlv robbed me of the pleasure of being present 
at several of your monthly meetings, but also produced 
consequences that compelled me to put ray microscope 
aside ; and, as I had not long before finished my share 
of the “ Rotifera,” I feared at first that I had lost the 
power of pursuing any new investigations, just at the very 
lime when I had published the results of all my old 
ones. 

There is, however, still a portion of my subject with 
v^ich I am familiar, and which, I believe, has not as 
been touched u^n by anyone ; and I venture to 


Saciilr. ^ Dr- T. Hudaon, Ft 
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hope that I may make it interesting to you. It relates to 
wtat may be called the foreign Rotifcra ; that is to say, 
to those Rotifera which have not as yet been found in 
our islands. One would naturally like to know what pro¬ 
portion these foreign species bear to the British ; whether 
there are any families or genera entirely absent from 
the British fauna ; whether there appears to be any law 
of distribution among the Rotifera ; and how far it is 
possible to account for the existence of the same species 
in places which are thousands of miles apart. But many 
of the numerous memoirs, from which information on 
i lese points is to be derived, are only to be found, scat¬ 
tered widely, in various European periodicals ; and so 
are difficult to be procured ; while, of those that have 
been published separately, the best are rare. 

Under these circumstances I thought it not improbable, 
that the members of our Society might be glad to know, 
that the task of studying and condensing these memoirs 
had been, in the main, accomplished ; and that 1 am 
able now to present them with some of the results. 

In the first place, I made a list of all the known species, 
and marked against each the various localities in which 
it has been found. It was curious to see, as the table 
grew, how certain well-known Rotifera were picked out 
by their rapidly advancing scores, till at last about fifty 
typical Rotifera were separated from the rest; while, of 
these, a smaller group enjoyed the further distinction of 
having a very wide range, not only in latitude and 
longitude, but also in altitude. 

The same table showed at a glance that Great Britain 
decidedly outstripped all other countries in the number 
of its recorded species, having quite two-thirds of the 
whole. Nor was this all, for Uie Rotifera seemed, like 
trade, to follow the flag, and to haunt the British colonies 
just as if they were British ships. 

The reason, for this curious pre-eminence of British 
Rotifera, is clearly seen when we notice how those species 
are distributed, which have as yet been found in one 
country only. There are about 340 such species, and of 
these no fewer than 173 (that is to say, more than two- 
thirds) are peculiar to Great Britain. It is, of course, 
obvious that this apparent selection of Great Britain as 
the fatherland of the Rotifera is simply due to the 
greater energy, industry, and skill with which the search 
lor new species has been pursued in this country. It is, 
however, very remarkable that the naturalists of Great 
Britain should, in late years, have added to the Rotiferous 
fauna two and a half times as many species as the 
naturalists of all other countries put together have done ; 
and this highly honour.able result is mainly due to 
members of your own Society, and especially to my 
deeply-lamented colleague and dear friend, the late Mr. 
I’hilip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 

After I had seen how greatly the value of the recorded 
distribution of the Rotifera was afiiected by what I may 
.term the “personal equation,” 1 at first feared that I 
should obtain little else from my tables than a well- 
merited tribute to the energy of British naturalists. 
Further inspection, however, showed other points that are 
well worth your notice. 

In the first place, my lists showed that Germany, 
Switzerland, ana Hungary come next in order to Great 
Britain, in the total number of species that each records; 
and 1 have only to mention the names of Ehrenberg, 
1-eydig, Cohn, Grenacher, Zacharias, Eckstein, Plate, 
Irnhof) Petty, Bartsch, Vejdovsky, Zelinka, not to say 
many others, to fnake it obvious that the result is due, 
not to the real distribution of the species in these 
countries, but to the comparative skill and industry of 
their naturalists. < 

Next, my table shows clearly that in all cases a consider¬ 
able number, and in some the great maiority, of the above- 
named fifty typical Rotifera, range throughout Britain, 
Fran#, North and South Germany, Denmark, Switzer¬ 


land, Hungary, and Russia; so that we may reasonaUy 
conclude that a considerable proportion of the 450 known 
^des would probably be found in almost any part of 
Europe, iJf they were diligently searched for. Here, for 
instance, is a list of thirty well-known Rotifera, w- of 
different genera, and all recorded in at least five of the 
above eight European countries 
Floscularia ornata Diglena catellina 

•Stephanoceroi Eichornii Maatigocerca carinata 

Melicerta ringens Rattulus lunaris 

Limnias ceratophylli Dlnocharu pocillum 

Lacinularia socialis Scaridium longicaudum 

Philodina roseola Salplna mucrooata 

Rotifer vulgaris Euchlanis dilatata 

Actinurus neptunius Cathypna luna 

Asptanchna lielvetica Monostyla comata 

Tnarthra mystacina Colurua uncinatus 

Hydatlna senta Metopidia lepadella 

Nolommata aurita Pterodina patina 

Proales decipiens Brachionus urceolariS 

Furculana forticala Anurwa aculeate 

Eosphora aurita Notholca striata. 

Besides, many of the Rotifera are very tolerant of 
climate, and appear to be able to live anywhere that they 
can get food. For instance, Rotiftr vulgaris is to be 
found all over Europe, and at all heights ; thriving under 
moss, near the top of the Sidelhorn, and on the Tibia, at 
an altitude of 9cx» feet above the sea. It has been met 
with also in Nubia, on the slopes of the Altai Moqntains 
in Siberia, in Ceylon at the top of Adam’s Peak, in 
Jamaica, and in the Pampas of ^.Plata. Brachionus 
pala has nearly as great a range ; has been found in 
many parts of Europe, in Egypt, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, in Siberia, Ceylon, Jamaica, and New Zealand. 
Besides these, Diglena catellina^ Hydatlna senta, Ac¬ 
tinurus neptunius", and a few others, have all been met 
with in different quarters of the globe. But the distribu¬ 
tion of the Rotifera presents us with other facts quite as 
curious as these. F^or not only are European species to 
be found ranging over Asia and Africa, but America, and 
even Australia and New Zealand, in spite of their ocean 
beits, possess the same familiar creatures ; and, moreover, 
seem to have hardly any peculiar to themselves. Here, 
for example, is a list of Rotifera that have been found in 
Sydney by Mr. Whitelegge, and in Queensland by Mr. 
Gunson Thorpe: — 

Floscularia omata Conochilus volvox 

„ campanulata ,, buHata (n. st.), T. 

„ comma Asptanchna Brightwellil 

,, Millsii ,, ebbrabornii 

,, coronetta (r'ur.), IP". CephaJosiphon limnias 
Melicerta riogens Actinurus neptunius 

„ conifera Rattulus tigiis 

CEcistes crystallinus Notommata centrura 

n jamis Euchlanis triquetra 

Limnias ceratophylli Dinocharis pt^lnm 

„ annulatus „ triremU (w. sf.), fK 

„ corouella Brachionus militaris 

Lacinularia socialis Anuroea cochlearis 

„ jiedunculata (». Fedalion minim. 

tr. 

Mr. Thorpe has also found what seems to be a swim¬ 
ming Floscule, with a forked foot and a dorsal eye ; as 
well as a new Noteus or Brachionus, with a strangely us- 
aymmetrical lorica, bearing ten spines in front, and three 
behind. Who would ever have Imagined that, in a sea¬ 
girt continent, at the opposite side <h the glob^in abwd 
whose fauna and flora are so strange as those of Australia 
—we should find that twenty-four out of thirty recorded 
sp^es were British; and that, of the remaining sik* <me 
{Floscularia Millsii) had a habiut in the United Stgt#? 

The United States, too, Jamaica, and Ceylon all 
produce the same phtmomenon, though on a redfi<^<i 
scale ; so that the question at once arises, How could 
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iQinute creatures, who arc inhabitants of lakes, ponds, 
■ditches, and sea shore pools, contrive to spread them- 
Mlvei so widely over the earth ? Take, for instance, the 
case of Asplanchna cbbtsbomii, which till quite lately had 
liut one known habitat, viz. a small duck-pond in a 
vicarage garden in Wiltshire. The very same animal 
has been found by Mr. Whitelegge in the botanical gardens 
At Sydney, New South Wales. No doubt, in time, it will 
be found elsewhere also; but how, or when, did it pass 
-from the one spot to the other ? 

Again, there is the strange Floscule, F. Millsii, a 
Rotiferon apparently linking together the genera 
Floscularia and Stepkanoceros, and which has been 
found almost simultaneously by Mr. Whitelegge at 
Sydney, and Dr. Kellicott at Ontario. The possibility 
of its journeying between two such points seems quite 
as hopeless as that of Ashplanckna ebbesbornii's passing 
from New South Wales to Wiltshire. 

And such cases arc numerous. How did Hydatina 
senta and Brackionus pala get to New Zealand? or 
Notops brackionus and Rotifer vulgaris to the top of 
Adam’s Peak, and the Pampas of La Plata ? Again, there 
is Pedalion mintm; since 1 first found it, in a pond at 
the top of Nightingale Valley, at Clifton, it has been met 
with in four or five other places in England, including a 
warm water-lily tank at Eaton Hall; but, till quite 
lately, in no other country. Now I have just received a 
letter from Mr. Gunson Thorpe, telling me that he has 
found it swarming in a pool on a' rocky headland in 
Queensland. 

You have, n.o doubt, long ere this anticipated the solu¬ 
tion of the puzzle, and see clearly enough that living 
creatures, to whom a yard of sea-water is as impassable a 
barrier as a thousand miles of ocean, could only have 
reached or left Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica, Ceylon, 
&C., in the egg ; not the soft, delicately shelled, and quickly 
hatching summer egg, but the ephippial egg, which is 
protected by a much harder and thicker covering, which 
IS constructed so as to bear without injury a long absence 
from the water, and which hatches, so far as is known, 
some months after it has been laid. 

But this explanation still requires to be explained. The 
case of the free-swimming Kotifera is simple enough. 
They are most of them to be found, at some time or 
another, in small shallow pools, and their eggs either 
fall to the bottom of the water, or are attached to the 
small confervoid growth on the stones in it. Such pools 
frequently dry up, leaving the ephippial eggs to wait for 
the rainy warm weather of next year. Then comes 
boisterous weather, and the dusty surface of the exposed 
bottom of the pool is swept by a wind, which raises the 
dust high into the air, ephippial eggs and alL For these 
latter are minute things; few exceeding one three-hun¬ 
dredth of an inch in length, and many even half that 
size. Once raised in the f s®* reason why they 

should not be driven by aerial currents, unharmed, half 
round the globe, falling occasionally in places where 
water, temperature, and food are alike suitable. 

The dust of the eruption at KrakataTb, which gave us 
such wonderful sunsets and green moons in 1883, 
travelled from the Sunda Isles to England in three 
months; and so the ephippial eggs of Asplanckna 
ebbesbornii, and other Rotifera, may have traversed the 
distance from England to Australia, and yet have been 
capable of hatching at the end of the journey. 

It may perhaps seem a fanciful notion to account for 
the rtocking of the ponds at Sydney by eggs carried 
thousands of miles in the air, but several well-known 
fhets warrant the hypothesis. The tops of our houses, 
tbe heights of the Alps, the slopes of the Siberian moun¬ 
tain ranges, are haunts of the Philqdines, which, bei|ig an 
exceptionally hardy race, have accommowted themsuves 
to Ijylhg in damp mosses at the edM of a glacier, or^in a 
^tter which now holds a mere hatful of Stagnant ixatdr. 


now is a racing current, and now a dusty leaden basin, 
glowing under a blazing sun. No doubt eggs of all sorts 
of species fall on the same spots, but only to perisli 
under trials that none but a Philodine could survive. 

How various are the species whose eggs are thus 
wafted up by the air has been well shown by Mr. J. E. 
Lord, who has given a list of no fewer than forty-five 
species (contained in twenty-nine genera) that he found, 
in the course of twelve months, in the same garden pond. 
It was, however, admirably situated for catching whatever 
there was to be caught, for it lay in a fiat plot of ground, 
where there was an entire absence of trees and shade, 
so that its surface was fully exposed to every wind that 
blew. 

The eggs, of course, must often fall on unsuitable places, 
and be carried past suitable ones, and this accounts for 
the capricious appearances of Rotifera in some well- 
watched ponds, and for the frequent disappointments of 
the naturalists who visit it. To this aCnal carriage of 
the eggs is also due the otherwise perplexing fact that, 
when any rare Kotiferon is found in one spot, it is fre¬ 
quently found at the same time in closely neighbouring 
ponds and ditches, even in such an unlikely hole as the 
print of a cow’s foot filled with rain, but not at all in more 
promising places at some distance ofT. 

Admitting, then, this fitful shower of eggs as proven, we 
at once see another way in which they may readily travel 
to distant lands. For it is quite possible that now and 
then they may fall on the cargo of an outgoing ship. 
Here they might lie safely in cracks and creases till, the 
journey being over, the knocking apart of packing-cases 
and the shaking of wrappers would set them afloat again, 
to drop down, it may be, into the Botanical Gardens Of 
Sydney, the shore-pools of Ceylon, or the ponds of 
Jamaica. In fact, these Rotifera would have really done 
what I have already pointed out that they seemed to do— 
they would have followed the flag. 

The eggs of the tube-makers, however, and of such 
Rotifera as live only in the clear waters of l.akes and deep 
ponds, present a greater difficulty, for their eggs either lie 
within their tubes, or are attached to growing weeds, or 
fall down to a bottom which lies covered all the year 
round with sever.il feet of water. The wind and sun 
here cannot be the only means of dispersion. Aquatic 
birds, .and dogs, are probably assisting agents. The birds, 
as they swim among the water-plants, must frequently 
set free the eggs from the tubes of the Rhizota, as well as 
those which adhere to Conferva;, Potomagetons,and water- 
lilies, and so get them attached to their feathers. Then 
away they fly, carrying the eggs to some far distant lake, 
or shaking them off into the air with the flapping of 
their wings. 

In connrmation of this idea, I may mention that the 
well-known naturalist, Mr. John Hood, of Dundee, who 
has added so many remarkable species of Rhizota to our 
Rotiferous fauna, informs me that the Scotch lakes most 
prolific in new and rare species are those which are 
visited .annually by wild fowl from the North. Prof. 
Lcidy also informs me that his collector, Mr. Seal, 
noticed sand-pipers h.aunting the duck-pond where he 
found an Asplanckna. very similar to ebbesbernii, and 
that he thought that " these birds were especially instru¬ 
mental in distributing the lower forms of aquatic life.” I 
may also add that on one occasion I found in a temporary 
rain puddle, barely a yard across, a living ciliated ovum 
of Ptumdtella rePens. Of course the puddle itself con¬ 
tained no adult forms, and the ovum must have b«n 
brought by some bird the distance of at least half a mile. 
The twin polypes were already partially developed inside 
the ovum, and it is curious that so delicate a thing should 
have borne this transport safely. 

Dogs probably play a humbler part in the diipersion of 
the Rotifera j but tlrt^ cannot help taking some part in It, 
'bjfintercepting, as they swim,e^s that .are slowly sinkinig 
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to the bottom, or by brushing off, on to their coats, eggs 
which have been already caught by the weeds; for the 
ephippial eggs are frequently armed with hooks or spines, 
which make them adhere easily to a pond-weed or to a 
hairy coat, and yet would not prevent a dog’s vigorous 
shake, after his bath, from sending them flying into the 
air, or on to the dust, where sun and wind would do the 

Perhaps one of the most curious illustrations of this 
aerial conveyance of Rotiferous eggs is the account of 
Calliditta symbioiica, which we owe to Dr. Carl Zelinka. 
It was in the depth of last winter that I read his interest¬ 
ing memoir, concerning a new Callidina that he had 
discovered inhabiting the little green cups on the under 
surfaces of the leaves of a scale-moss {Frulliana dilcUatd). 
As I knew that this plant grew on the elms of our Clifton 
promenade, I started off at once, on the rather forlorn 
hope of finding some living specimens of the new Roti- 
feron. When 1 arrived at the promenade I passed patch 
after patch of the scale-moss, hoping in vain to find 
something more promising than the withered liver- 
coloured stuff which alone was -to be seen on the tree- 
trunks. At last I gave up further search, and pulling off a 
scrap of what looked like old ragged carpet, I carried it 
home. There I put a bit of it into a watch-glass, covered 
it with water, and gently teased it out with needles, till I 
found an under frond that had some pretension to being 
green. This I transferred to a glass cell, and placed it under 
the microscope with the cups turned towards me ; and it 
was with no little pleasure that, in about a quarter of an 
hour, I saw first one Callidina^ and then another, stretch 
its proboscis out of a cup, unfurl its wheels, and begin 
to feed. 

No wonder that these Pkilodinada are to be found 
everywhere when they can bear to be frozen alive in the 
cell of a plant, or wasted by a midsummer sun in a leaden 
gutter! 

Some chance breeze must have first wafted a CalH- 
dintis egg on to the scale-moss, just after a shower, when 
the whole plant was wet, and the little green cups were 
filled with water. The young Callidina, when hatched, 
could not have desired a better home. The rainfall, on 
an elm, flows down its furrowed bark in tracks as con¬ 
stant as those of a river and its tributaries; and the growth 
of ihtjungermann follows these tracks. Every shower fiUs 
the spaces between its flat layers of overlapping leaves 
with water ; and the lower layers, sheltered by the upper, 
retain for a long time water enough for the Callidina to 
creep about or swim in. And when, at last, the sun and 
air have dried up the water, the creature retreats into its 
green cup, which presents so small an aperture to the 
air, and is so fenced round with thick juicy cells, that the 
contained water is almost certain to hold out till the next 
shower. If it does not, the Callidina is still content; it 
becomes conscious of the coming crisis, draws in its head 
and foot, rounds its trunk into a ball, secretes round itself 
a Mlatinous covering, and waits for better times. 

But the Rotifera owe their wide dispersion not only to 
the ease with which their eggs are blown from one place 
to another, but alto to their powers of endurance, and to 
their marvellous capacity for adapting themselves to new 
surroundin«. A Philoidine may say with Howell, “ I 
came tumbling out into the world a true cosmopolite." I 
have alread)r noticed bow the Pkilodinada will endure 
such extremities of heat, cold, and dryness as Nature 
inflicts on them; but she does not put their full powers 
to the test, for, when time is given to them to don their pro¬ 
tective coats, they can bear a heat gradually advancing 
to 200® F., or a fiftjr days’ exposure to a dryness produced 
over sulphuric«dd'in the receiver of a good air-pump. 
Ehrenbetg trils us that, whereas be killed Volvoxglobator 
with one electric shock, it took two of the same intensihr 
to kill Hydaiina seniaj and that Rotifer vulgaris will 
swallow laudanum and yet "be lively," adding that ft 


solution of cantharides seemed “ to give it now life.’' 
I The same irrepressible creature will flourish in water 
containing a perceptible quantity of sulphuric add, while 
Asplanchna ^odonta will swim about actively for twenty- 
four hours in a weak solution of salicylic add, and 
Smehata pectinata will do the same in chromic add. 
llie great majority of the fresh-water spedes die when 
dropped into sea-water, but some will bear sudden im¬ 
mersion in a mixture of one part sea-water to two fresh. 
We should not be surprised, therefore, to find not only 
that there are thirty-four known marine species of Rotifera, 
but that seventeen of these species are to be met with 
alike in salt-water and in fresh. 

The following is the list of Rotifera found in salt or 
brackish water; those marked with a star are also the 


Colanis amblyteluf 
,, caudatus* 

,, dactylotns 
„ pedatus 
,, UDcinatus* 

Mytilia tavina 
Pterodina clypesta 
Btachionui Bakeri* 

„ MUIleri 
Notholca striata*' 

,, spinifera 
,, ioermis 
,, scapha* 

„ thalaisia 
Anursea valga* 

,, biremit 
Hexarthra polyptera. 

Although this is doubtless a very imperfect list, still it 
is sufficient to show how these fresh-water animals are 
slowly spreading into the tide-pools on the sea-shore. 
Some may have commenced their change of habitat in 
the field drains which are periodically invaded by the 
brackish waters of a tidal river. It was predsely in such 
a locality that I first found Brachionus Mulleri, in water 
only faintly salt, and at a height of 30 feet above the 
Severn. Ditches of this kind are to ^ found all down 
the Avon ; from the highest point, that the tide reaches, 
to its mouth. As they approach the Severn their water 
becomes more and more brackish, and the preponder¬ 
ance of marine species in them more pronounced ; so that 
it is easy to see how the descendants of a fresh-water 
Rotiferon, passing slowly down the river-side from ditch 
to ditch, may in course of many generations come to 
endure the sea itself. 

In other cases the air-borne eggs may have dropped 
into the pools, of every degree of brackishness, which 
usually skirt the shores of our river estuaries. It is in 
such places, on the Scottish shore, that Mr. John Hood 
has found so many new marine species, and where no 
doubt so many more are yet to be found. 

But the most noteworthy point about the above list is 
that the number of distinct genera is so great. One 
would rather have expected to find but four or five 
genera hardy enough to endure salt water ; and yet here 
are no fewer than nineteen genera for the thirty-four 
known marine species ; and of these latter, seventeen spe¬ 
cies are yet in the transitional state, inhabiting alike salt 
waters and fresh. Still more curious is it to find that all 
the four orders are represented; and that Rkirota, Bdtl- 
loida, and Scirtopoda have each furnished a contingent 
to the marine forms, as well as the more frequent Plaima. 
It is, of course, rather startling to hear that Melicerta and 
Floscularta are to be found inhabiting sea-water j but I 
know of no reason why any doubt should be thrown on 
Dr. Welsse’s record of having.so found them on the sea¬ 
shore at HapsaJ, 

The capacity of the Rotifera for adapting themselves to 
new surroundings is shown by a mere enumeration of the 


inhabitants of fresb-water 

Floacalaria catnpanulata* 
Melicerta tubicolaria* 
Rotifer citrinu** 
Syncheeta baltica 

,, tremula (?)* 
Pleurotrocha leptura (?)* 
Notommata naias* 
Proales decipiens* 
Furcularia forficula* 

„ ^einhardti 
Diglena catellina* 

,, grandis* 
Distemma nptor 
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strange places in which they are found. For these fresh¬ 
water creatures, the common inhabitants of lakes and 
ponds, are to be found in brackish ditches, sea-pools, the 
mud of ponds, the dust of gutters, in tufts of moss, on the 
blades of wet grass, in the roU^-up leaves and in the 
cups of liver-worts, in the cells of Volvox, the stems and 
sporangia of Vaucheria, in vegetable infusions; dn the 
backs of Entomostraca, on their abdominal plates, on 
their branchial feet; on fresh-water fleas, wood-lice, 
shrimps, and worms ; in the viscera of slugs, earth-worms, 
and Naiades ; and in the body-cavities of Synaptce. 

But the great variability of every part of the external 
and internal structure of the Rotifera points to their fitness 
for playing the parts of cosmopolites. See how in Flos- 
cularia and St^hanoceros the head and its appendages 
are so developed that they dwarf all the rest; how in 
Apsilus the trunk predominates; while in Actinurus 
both head and trunk become appendages of a huge foot. 
The corona diminishes continually from the large complex 
organs of Melictrta, H^dalina, and Btachionus, down 
to the furred face of Adtneta and the tuft of Seison, and 
vanishes altogether in Acyclus. The antennae can be 
traced from long infolding or telescopic tubes, furnished 
with setiferous pistons, special muscles, and nerves, 
through a succession of shorter and simpler structures, till 
they become mere pimples or even setiferous pits in the 
bo<^ surface. The skin is hardened into a perfect lorica 
in Brachionus^ is partially hardened in Da^idia, is merely 
tough in Masti^cerca, and is soft and quite unarmed in 
Notommata. The appendages of the body in Pedalion 
rise almost to the dignity of crustaceous limbs, for they 
have joints, and are worked by opposing pairs of muscles, 
passing across their cavities from point to point In 
Asplanchna these appendages become stumpy projections, 
and the muscles, though still passing freely across the 
body-cavity, are reduced to threads. In the ap¬ 

pendages become chitinous spines ; and at last, when we 
reach Adineta, Taphrocampa, and Albertia, we find that 
we have parsed from a Rotiferon closely resembling a 
Nauplius-larva to one that is a simple worm. 

The internal structure is just as plastic. The 
characteristic trophi exhibit a series of striking changes 
as we pass from one genus to another. In one direction 
the change is due to the degradation of the mallei, in the 
other to that of the incus ; and in both this degradation is 
pushed so far, that the changing parts may be said almost 
to disappear. For in Brachionus and Euchlanis the 
mallei are well developed ; in Furcularia, mere needle- 
shaped curved rods; in Asplanchna, so evanescent that 
it is hardly possible to find them in an animal killed by 
pressure. 

By another set of changes, the rami are in their turn 
reduced almost to evanescence ; becoming feeble loops 
in Suphanoceros, and in Floscularia two membranes 
attached to the unci. 

Changes, great in degree, if not in variety, occur also 
in the excreto-respiratory system. For the contractile 
vesicle, which fills quite half the body-cavity in some 
Asplanchna, dwindles down in various species till It 
seems to vanish in Pterodina and Pedalion;-viVMm one 
abnormal form, Trochosphara, the connection between 
the lateral canals and the contractile vesicle is snapped, 
and the latter becomes an appendage of the cloaca only. 

The nervous system, wherever it has been made out, is 
indeed always on the same plan ; but its central organ, 
the nervous ganglion, is, in Copeus and Euchlams, a 
great cylindrical sac stretching from the head below the 
maitax; while in Floscularia it shrinks into a sm^ star- 
sh^d body between the eyes and the organ of taste. 

• The alimentary and reproductive systems are those 
which vary the least; but even here the difference, in 
mportionate size, is very great betwMn the stomachs of 
Sacauus and Synckata, and also l*twe<ln*the ovaritis of 
Aspltmchnopus myrmeleo and Asplanchna priodonfa. 


But npt oril^ do most of the external parts and internal 
organs Vafy in turn almost to vanishing, but these vkiria- 
tions we not in any way simultaneous. The result is, 
that we find an organ, of a form characteristic of one 
family or genus, occurring in a species that belongs to 
another. Thus, for instance, the trophi of the Melicer- 
tada appwr in Pompholyx, one of the Triartkradce. Nay, 
more; it is easy to point out Rotifera that bear some 
striking characteristics of two or three other genera, or 
even of two or three other families. Micro(Mn clavus, 
for example, has the central mouth and double ciliary 
wreaths of one of the Rhizota, the eye of a Notommata, 
the trophi of a Diglena. and the foot of a Monostyla. 
Again, Pterodina p^ina has the corona of Philodina, the 
lorica and transversely wrinkled retractile foot of Brachi¬ 
onus, the foot-ending of a young Rhizotan, and the mas- 
tax of the Afelicertada. Then there is Mr. Thorpe’s 
new Australian Floscule, which swims freely like one of 
the Ploima, has the buccal cup and wreath of Floscularia, 
the dorsal eve of Notommata, and the body and forked 
foot of Proales. 

To sum up, we may say that in the female Rotifera, 
the corona,. head, foot, toes, appendages of the trunk, 
antenna:, eyes, and contractile vesicle vary down to 
almost absolute extinction ; while, if we include the male 
in our survey, we must add that even the whole of the ali¬ 
mentary tract may disappear also. Moreover, the charac¬ 
teristics of the various groups interlace in so many ways 
• that no organ—nor, indeed, any combination of two or 
three organs—can be relied upon to determine with 
certainty an animal's true position. 

Two conclusions are, in con^uence, irresistibly forced 
on us; the first, that the Rotifera, from Pedalion to Al- 
bertia, are related by descent; the second, that their 
curious habitats, wide dispersion and great variations in 
their structure are due to causes that have been at work 
for a very long period of time. 

One other fact has also been made clear in this review 
—namely, that the British Rotifera give a very fair idea 
of the whole class. No doubt there are many foreign 
species, and some of these are very remarkable, and of 
great interest; but the greater number fall rradily enough 
mto the divisions that contain our own species. 

And indeed it is a fortunate thing that we can here, at 
our own doors, study so many typical forms from life. 
For what books or drawings can give us the delight which 
we derive from observing the animads themselves ? 

To gaze into that wonderful world which lies in a drop 
of water, crossed by some atoms of green weed; to see 
transparent living mechanism at work, and to gain some 
idea of its modes of action; to watch a tiny speck that 
can sail through the prick of a needle’s point; to see its 
crystal armour flashing with ever-v^mg tint, its head 
glorious with the halo of its quivering cilia ; to see it 
gliding through the emerald stems, hunting for its food, 
snatching at its prey, fleeing from its enemy, chasing its 
mate (the fiercest of our passions blazing in an invisible 
speck); to see it whirling in a mad dance to the sound of 
its own music, the music of its happiness, the exquisite 
happiness of living,—can anyone, who has once enjoyed 
this sight, ever turn from it to mere books and drawings, 
without the sense tlwt he has left all Fairyland behind 
him ? 


THE DARKNESS OF LONDON AIR. 

A GREAT deal has been written at various times upon 
the sul^ect of London fogs. 

The constitution of these London fogs has been carefully 
gone into by several well-known men of science, from 
lime to time; and the results obtained are of very great 
interest, as they prove, amongst other things, that during 
the winter London akr has an unusually large amount of 
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acid in it Dr. W. J. Russtill found from cx^ieri- 
ijttnts made in the City of London a Tear year$ ago, that 
One day the carbonic acid bad increased to 14'f parts 
m 10,000 of air—that is, tht;re. was more than three and 
a^balt times the average amount present. 

The question will naturally be ashed, whether we can¬ 
not check this Increase of carbonic acid in London air ; 
$nd, in reply, it may be said that we can; partly by stopping 
the enormous volumes of sooty smoke belched out daily 
from hundreds of thousands of chimneys in the metropolis; 
and, partly, by having more open spaces, &c. 

, It is well known that the crowding of many people and 
aplmal life of all sorts, upon a small area of land, increases 
the production of carbonic acid, whether it be from 


f, 


i^lplhitlbh or f^om cbiii-dbftiiiii: SBli it is fndil- 

jjiiUble that the litter fir^ticei tnb well-knoini ^ck i^a 
and yellow fdgs. , 

"that these black fog* ,and yellow fogs—to which 
JLdittkm and other laige toivjis are liable in the winter— 
a Most injurious effect upon hurnati beings and l^il 
animal life, and vegetation also, cahnot be doubted, sinfth 
We see the death-rate largely increased duHhg the preva¬ 
lence of black fogs; and of late years the more delicate 
plants, and indeed the strong ones, both at the Botaniciil 
Gardehs, Regent’s Park, and at Kew, have suffered muth 
from the same cause. 

Two things are to be briefly shown In this paper: 
(l) the general thickness and density of the atmosphere 
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ovfr London during the winter; and (a) the amount of I 
artificial tight used during the prevalence of black or dark 
yellow fogs in various parts of London, 

In connection With this subject various observations 
were taken in London during the winter of 1887-88, and 
the results are givgn below. 

Before proceMtng flirtbcr, we may note that London 
wjiA. very free from fogs during the winter of 1887-88— 
a fact which was inobably, to a certain extent, due 10 the 
light .rEtinfallj and the unusual dryness, in consequence, of 
t^great plain or valley ol the 'lhames. This was the 
qM.,.not only in London, but in Manchester, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere. 

(1) As^rjegardi the genera) thickness and density oif 
London air. The sketch plan of a portion of London 


will show that Primrose Hill—which is ab<St .i»l9 feet 
above the sea-level—was the point selected for (fist us say) 
measuring from. 

ITiree lines, which embraced the meswvi^ng points 
fixM upon, were taken over London, these lines betng re¬ 
spectively the south-west line to Bt. Mary Abbot’s Chpicb, 
Kotington ; the south line to the Clock l*ower, HbhMe 
of Parliament j the south-east line to St. Paul's cJuiedtaL 
One more line was taken towards the country: this w* 
will rail ttiQ north line to St, John^s Cburcbg HafttMwftdL 
Intermediate measuring points were taken on ifU thM 
linet, church spires or towers, Stc., being selpbted aa 
thf .most conspicuous objects that could seen fiota 
Primrose Hill 

The distance of all these ihterme Jiate measuring poihts 
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from Primrose Hill, and their i^ati^es, are givei^ in Table 
I. '^e U^l num^r of titUe* tnM hhch of the chiMen 
points was s<en during the fi'v^. ihbnthh selected is aUo 
jiveli. 

It, will be observed that during the iji days i^hich 
make up the five months selected, Christ Church, I^^n- 
caster Gate, and St. Mary Abbot’s Church, K^snu^, 
on the south-west line; the CloOk Tower, l^ousef of 
Parliarilent, on the south line, and the Scotch Church, 
Regent’s Square; and St. Paul s Cathedral, on the south¬ 
east line, were never once seen. 

When it is known that on any ordinary fine day during 
the late spring, summer, and early autumn, you can see 


right across London, on any one of the selected lines, it 
will be easy to realise how thick the air over London is 
durit^ the winter. 

It mm be noted that when you could see as hi as St. 
John’s Church, Hampstead, it would, as a rule, have been 
possible to see much hirther, but since there was no point 
beyond Hampstead which could be taken as a measuring 
point, it was impossible to record the distance. 

(2) As regards the amount of artificial light used 
in various parts of London owing to the prevalence of 
dark fog. The observations given below were made,, 
with the assistance of various fiiends, during the winter 
of 1887-88, and give the approximate result in hours. 


Tabls I .—TAe diUanct: givtn tu Ms Taile are all tneasurtd approximattly from Primrose Hill. 



Smith-wett line to St. Mary 
Abbot's Churcli, Kensington. 

South line to the Clock Tower, 
Houses of Paijiament 

SouU, 

east line 

to Ste Paul's Cathedral 

North line to 

St John’* 
Lburch. 
Hampitcad. 

Hi™ 

Imile. 

] mile. 

.mile.. 

3mU«. 

11 mile. 

1 mUe. 

i|tnile 

3m..e, 

Imile 

.mile 

.lm.le. 

.Imlb 


Jmile. 

timile. 

Name ^M^rinz 

ill 

SI 

:x 

II 

ll 


North side of 
^rdo^ 

1 


||l 

hi 

■80Z 

hi 

Iji 

II 

II 

St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 


Ill 

^“1 

November 1887 


13 

0 

0 

10 


0 

0 

•9 

6 

0 

0 


12 

9 

December 1887 

iS 

13 

0 

0 

17 

*3 

0 

0 

*5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

11 

January 188S 

18 

8 

0 

0 

17 

9 

1 

0 

*5 

I ! 

0 

0 

0 

6 


February 1888 

5 

22 

0 

0 

3 

24 

0 

0 

22 

3 

* i 

0 

0 

3 

21 

March 1888 

31 

31 

0 


31 

30 



30 j 

I 

0 j 

0 

0 

8 

23 

Total numlier of 
times each point 

1 ” 

87 


0 

78 

90 

1 

3 

0 

i 

121 i 15 

3 1 

i 

0 

”1 

66 


On nine days you could not see loo yards. On four days you could not see 5 yards. 


A few districts out of many others are given in 
Table 11. 

TAiiLt; II.— Observations taken in London. 


District in London 

iS 


1688 

ffl! 

w.(altept 

Nuv. 

Dec. 

Jen. 

Feb. 

March. 

ml 

Fencburch Street, 

E.C. 

Southwark Street, 

I3i 

If 

29 

0 

34 

47 i 

S-S. 

Groavenor Gar- 

27i 

14 

204 


2i 

5«4 

deof, S.W. ... 

«7» 


33 


24 

551 

Oakl^ Square, 

I9i 

5 

13 

1 0 

3 

404 

New Caveadiih 



[ 


Street, W. ... 
Nottlng Hill Gate, 

234 

2 

26 1 


i4 

53 

. 

]^<^ertpn, E. ... 

34l 

0 

Hi 

Ji. 


.n 

36* 

113 


'^TSe" manlier in which the pbservattons (given iir 
m M \^)jre tpade wljl its det|il 


Table 111., which was kept by Mr. E. Liddell at the 
College, Homeitbn, E, 

This table is given because Homerton suffered more 
from darkness than any other pan of London, owing, it 
cannot be doubted, to the large number of factories in the 
neighbourhood. It will be seen later on in this paper 
that Leeds suffered more from darkness than the other 
provincial towns selected, and this was due probably to a 
great extent to the same cause. 

From Table II. it will be seen that January was the 
worst month for dark fogs, the average for each of the 
districts given being 37 hours of darkness per month. 

London is not rauch worse than our large provincial 
towns in respect toflark fogs. Table IV. gives the results 
of oteervations Biajie m several towns. 

It will be seen from Table 'IV., that dark fog was 
general in the tabulated towns during the month of 

e ary. It it said that Manchester, of late years, has 
unusually free from dark fogs, owing to the fact that 
a very large number of mills have been moved out, so as 
to escape the heavy town rates, &c The ordinary whjie 
fog has also been reduced, probably through tboiwands 
qf acres of the wet morass lands on thtT'^est Slgi df 
Manchester having been wfell draihdd rtcently. 'Thisofing 

' Ste‘-H’K-i““y 't®‘^ 







the case, something might be done to improve the drainage 
of the marshes to the east of London. | 

Presuming that dark fogs are principaifiy doe tomnoke, 
—and Sir Douglas Galfon, in a ^per read at the Parkes 
Tablk lll.~Fa£' Obstrvaiiant fnm ttovtmitr i, 1887, to 
Marth.Zl, 18^ 

Note.—T wo ipEMt will ba fannd Mow ftr oTary day durtnc the liva 
monthi. When, oaring to tha pravaknea nif foa, artifiw bght U uiad on a 
particular day^t a x apaea sawiad to th^pm^r day; 

I Moveubee. I naciKiiEa! I JamuaM. I Februaev. I March. 
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legation to intervene, and to extend the Metropoiitan 
Acts of Parliament, ^ those of 1853 and 1856, and 
instead of allowing these Acts to deal, only penally with 
factory smoke, to cause them to be applied to every 
hoen^ in London. 

.it is not necessary to quote any fibres here, to prove 
bow the death-rate in London rapidly increases during 
the prevalence of smoke fogs, as everyone knows it too 
wall. But we may give an extract from the Gas World 
to show the enormous and quite unnecessary cost of these 
smoke f(^ 

The .Gas World says that, “ during the foggy days 
which were experiencea between the i6th and 24th of 
. November 1887, the Gas Light and Coke Company sent 
out to its customers in London no less than 710,351,000 
cubic feet of gas; that to manufacture this quantity 71,000 
Hods of coal must have been carbonized, and that the total 
value of the gas, without the consideration of the by¬ 
products, IS £\dbfxo. During the nine days, therefore, 
the public paid the Gas Light and Coke Company no 
.less .than ;^4«) p^r hdur for artificial light!' 

This calculation, it should be observed, does not 
include the araonnt supplied by other Gas Companies in 
[ London during thfc same short period of fog. 

- W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES. 


ab. jMorcb.|lJ-|.g 


Leeds . iSl la 47 4 

Liverpool. 64 SJ 264 3! 

Manchester ... 16 so 37 o 


Museum in 1887, on “The Cause and Prevention of 
Smoke,” declarei^, that black (or dark) fog was entirely 
the resmt of srook*, while Dr. Marcet attributes the density 


* DsritiMM, nthw Ihiu 
3 Fog sad daikncu. 


ELECTRICAL STRESS! 

T PfE subject of the discourse was brought before the 
membCTs of the Royal Institution some years ago by 
Mr. Gordon. In the interval a considerable amount of 
work, has been done upon it, both in England and Ger¬ 
many, and many experiments have been devised to 
illustrate it Some of the more striking of these, though 
Of great interest to the student, are rarely or never shown 
in courses of experimental lectures. The lecturer and 
Mr. C. V. Boys, F.R.S., last year devised a set of 
apparatus which has made the optical demonstration of 
electrical stress comparatively easy, and most of the 
itaults obtained by Kerr and Quincke can now be de¬ 
monstrated to audiences of a considerable size. Before 
'discussing this portion of his subject the lecturer intro¬ 
duced it by an explanation of principles on which the 
experiments are founded. 

Mimetic lines of force can easily be mapped out by 
iron filings, but the exhibition of electrical lines of force 
in a liquid is a more complex matter. In the first place, 
if two oppositely electrified bodies are introduced 
into a liqind which is a fairly good non-conductor, 
convective conduction is set up. Streams of electrified 
liquid pass from the one to the other. The highly re- 
fractiitf liquid phenyl thiocarbamide appears to be 
speciaBy suitable for experiments on this subject If 
an electrified point is brought over the surface a dimple 
is formed which becomes deeper as the point approaches 
it. At the instant at which the needle touches thc'liquid 
the dimple disappears, but a bubble of air from the 
lower end frequently remains imprisoned in the vortex 
caused by the downward rush of the electrified liq^uid 
from the point It oscillates a short distance below 
the point, and indicates clearly the rapid motions 
which are produced in the fluid in its neighbourhood. 
When the needle is withdrawn k small column of liquid 
adheres to it. This effect is, however, seen to greater 


a column of liquid about 5 mm. high and 3 mm. in 
diameter is formed between the sphere and the surfoce. 
A similar experiment was made by Faraday on a much 
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larger scale with oil of turp^tlne, ^d. he detected the 
existence of currents, which ve in "accord with the View 
that the unelectriiied liciuid fioiti Up the exterior of the 
cylinder, becomes eJectnfied by coitact, and is repelled 
down its axis. In view of this explanation, and the ^ve- 
ments assumed can be clearly seen in the phenyl', 
carbamide, the performance of the esti^iment on a ilnaU 
scale is not without interest. The possibility of the fonoa- 
tion of such violent up-and-down currents in so small a 

r e must depend utoo a very nice adjustment Uetdi^' 
properties of the liquid and the foross in play. If is 
obvious that such movements of the liquid must be a 
disturbing element in any attortipt to make the lines of 
electric force visible. 

Again, if a solid powder be suspended in a liquid intof 
whidi electrified solids are introduced, it tends to 
accumulate round one of the poles. -This subject has 
been investigated by W. Holtz. Sometimes the powder, 
appears to move in a direction oppos^ to that in which 
the liquid is streaming. Sometimes two ^l^ders will travel 
towards dififerent poles. 

If powdered antimony sulphide. b« placed in ether, it 
settles at the bottom of the liquid, an4 if either two wires 
insulated with glass up to their poipts, or two' vefHcal 
plates be used as electrodes, on exciting them slightly the 
solid particles arrange themselves aloi^The lines of totcb. 
If the electrification be increased, thw cluster round^the 
positive pole. On suddenly reversing .the electrificatioh* 
by means of a commutator, they atreaifi along (ines' of 
force to the pole from which they were previous] v repelled. 
Other methods of obtaining the lines of force haw been 
devised. They can, for instance, be shown by crystfUi 
of sulphate of quinine immersed in turpentine. 

The tendency of the lines of force to separate orfe from 
the other was illustrated by Quincke's experiment A 
bubble of air is formed in bisulphide of carbon betWben 
two horizontal plates. It is in connection with a small 
manometer, and when the plates are oppositely ekeited^, 
the electrical pressure acting at right angles to the lines 
of force, being greater in the liquid than in air, compels 
the bubble to contract 

Kerr’s experiments depend upon the fact that, since ^ 
electrical stress is a tension along the lines of forc^m4 
a pressure at right angles to them, a substance in whi^ 
such a stress is produced assumes a semicrystalline con¬ 
dition in the sense that its properties along, and perpen¬ 
dicular to, the lines of force are dififerent. Light is thcre'-> 
fore transmitted with different velocities according at the 
direction of vibrations coincides with, or is perpendicular 
to, these lines ; and the familar phenomena of the pas¬ 
sage of polarized light through ciystals be imitated 
by an electrically stressed liquid. ^ 

The bisulphioe of carbon used must be dry, and. to 
make the phenomena clearly visible, it is neceataiy that 
the light Slmuld travel through a considerable thicbiesa. 
Thus, to represent the stress between two spheres," elong¬ 
ated parallel cylinders should be used, the axes of whidi 
are parallel to the course of the rays of light. These 
appur on the screen as two dark circles. Between 
crossed Nicols, the planes of polarization of which are 
inclined at 45° to the horizontal, the field is dark until 
the cylinders are electrified, when light is restored in the 
space between them. 

If parallel plates with carefully rounded edges, and 
about 3 miliimetres apart, are used, the colours of 
Newton’s rings appear in.turn, mi of the third 
order being somebmea reached. If one plate is convex 
towards the other, the colours of the higher orders appear 
in the middle, and travel Outwards as the stress is in¬ 
creased. The experiments may be varied by using two 
concentric cylinders, or two sheets of metal bent twice at 
right angles to represent a section ^throug^ a Leyden jar. 
In the nrst case a black cross if formed} and in the 
second, blade brushes unite the lower angles of the imiges 


of the edges of the jplates. By the interposition of a 
piece of selenite, which shows the blue of the second 
order^ two of the quadrants contained between the arms 
of the iitiss become green, and the others red. In like 
manner the horizontal and vertical spaces between the 
inner and Outer coatings of the “ jar ” become different^ 
Coloured. 

There we several phenomena connected with the stress 
in insulators which present considerable difficulties Thus 
in a solid it is found Impossible to restore the light 
t^tweenwossed Nicols by a uniform electric.al field. That 
the non-uniformi^r of the field has nothing to do wth the 
phenomenon in liquids, thoi^h at first disputed, is now 
generally admitted. It inay be readily proved by meant 
of a Franklin’s pane, ■’Of which half is pierced into 
windowf. The glow is much weakened by thus removing 
part of the uniform field, though it is thus made much 
less uniform. 

Again, though most dielectrics when placed in an 
electric field expand, the fatty oils contract. Prof. J. J. 
Thomson has recently pointed out that this indicates that 
another aei of strains are supAfiposed upon those assumed 
in the ordinary explanaflons of these phenomena, and by 
Which they may be neutralized or overcome. 

In experiments with carbon bisulphide It is_ necessary 
fo take every precaution against fire. For this purpoM 
the cell which contains the liquid should be immersM in 
a larger cell, so that if—as sometimes happens^flie 
passage of a spark cracks the glass the liquid may flow 
Into a confined space. This should stand in a tray writh 
tnmed-up edges, and an extinguisher of tin plate should 
be at hand to place over the whole apparatus. N 0 Leyden 
jars should be included in the electrical circuit. The 
^difficulties which formerly arose in the exhibition of ex¬ 
periments in sutical electricity owing to the presence of 
moisture in the air of a lecture-room are now immensely 
reduced by the Wimshurst machine, which works with 
.,linfailing certainty under adverse conditions. A new and 
very beautiful machine was kindly lent by Mr. Wimshurst 
for the purposes of the lecture. 


NEIV BUILDINGS AT CAMBRIDGE FOR 
PHYSIOLOG y AND ANA TOMY. 

T he energy and success of the Cambridge teachers ot 
science arc once moredcmonstr.itedby the proposal 
\o build new laboratories, with a large lecture-room, for 
aoatomy and physiology, and a museum and dissecting- 
room for human anatomy, on a scale commensurate with 
the importance of the medical and biolo.gical school. The 
present physiologic.nl laboratories, which ten years ago 
iHere a great advance upon the mere make shift arrange- 
iftents that had previously done duty, are now disagreeably 
overcrowded. At present. Prof. Foster’s elementary class 
i« attended by between iqo and aoo students; and the 
several advanced classes have from twenty to thirty-five 
students. In the laboratory there are now only places for 
ninety students of histology ; but accommodation has 
b«*n provided for about seventy more m a temporary 
buildiag attached }p the museum. Inasmuch as the 
students of the elementary class must all go through 
the histological course, lasting throughout three terms, 
it is evident that they can be accommodated only by 
relays, and that in order ^to accommodate the advanced 
stutfonts, who have no proper places of their own, much 
crowding must take place, whereas the advanced students' 
work-places ought not to be disturbed, as these students 
ne^ opportunities for continuous work. For chemical 
physiology there are only eight places available, and there 
, IS one Imrly large room for physical phy siolcgy; there 
is.no adequate lecture-room. 

The proposed bujldings have once been deferred, plans, 
having been prepared in 1884; but it is hoped that the 
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delay may have led to the preMntation of a better and 
wore complete plan. The details of the scheme would be 
too long for us to give i but the r^ult will be to provide 
an excellent new building ejrteoding for feet along 
Com Exchange Street, in continuation of the east front 
of the present buildings for physiology and comparadve 
anatomy, and occupying the whole distance between them 
and the Com Exchange. Besides rooms for teachers and 
demonstrators, aquar^ and preparation-rooms, there will 
be a new class-room in which 140 additional students for 
histology can be accommodated. There will be a de¬ 
monstration-room in which about fifty students at a time 
can be shown experiments which now have to be omitted 
(jawing to the want of such a room. By rearrangement 
of rooms additional accommodation will be given to 
chemical physiology and to research, while rooms will be 
Available for advanced students to work without interrup¬ 
tion from the elementary classes. 

The new lecture-room will be in the middle block, 
between the anatomical and physiological buildings; 
internally it is to measure 40 by 4S feet, by 35 feet high to 
tpe y^-plate, above which will be an open queen-post 
trussed roof, with sky-lights in the sides. There will also 
be a large window in the east gable. This lecture-room 
will accommodate 240 students, for more than which 
number it is not yet considered necessary to provide; 
although if the school continues to expand till it reaches 
dimensions of the Edinburgh School, which is not 
mpossible, a still larger lecture-room will ultimately be 
required. But the present proposal will give a room far 
su^rior to the room now in use, both for anatomy and 
physiology. 

'The northern block, for human anatomy, has about 70 
foet of frontage, and contains, in addition to offices, 
nofessor’s and articulating-rooms, &c., a museum 40 feet 
by 60, lighted by windows in three walls, and 17 feet high, 
admitting of the construction of a gallery. Above the 
is a dissecting-room of rather laiger area, well 

The estimated cost is, for physiology, £4755 ; lecture- 
£533^ i human anatomy, .£5872; total, ;^13,965. 
The report and plans are to be discussed on Saturday new, 
and we hope they will be promptly carried out, as the 
anatomical buildings at present in use are painfolly in¬ 
adequate, and physiology is also urgently in need of better 
accommodation. 


NOTES. 

The subject of the Croonian Lecture to be delivered before 
the Royal Society during the present year will be “Preventive 
Inoculation.” The lecture will be delivered by M. Roux, and 
will be founded on observations made in the Pasteur Institute. 
It b hoped that M. Pasteur will be present at the lecture. 

Mr. Eadward Muybridge, of Philadelphia, who by 
nrraiigeineDt with the Managers of the Royal Institution bad 
sgreed to give a discourse after Easter on "The Science of 
Animal Locomotion in its Relation to Design in Art ” (illus¬ 
trated by the zooptaxiscope], a subject of great novelty and 
interest, has kindly consented to deliver it on Friday evening, 
the Rand instant. Dr. Edgar Crookshank being compelled, 
through illness, to dyfer his discourse on “Microbes,” which was 
to have been ddtvercd on that evening. 

To meet the expnsscd wUh of the members, the Council of 
the Mlnerological Society has resolved that two addittonal 
genenl meetings s^l be held in London during the current 
year; the first has fixed for Tuesday, March la, and the 
other for Tuesday, Jnim 35. The general meetfoga ^ to be 
held in London dudng the year will thus be on the Mowing 
Tueadays; March IS, May 7, June 35, November j (anaiver 1 
iniy). The msKtings will be held on the prembts of the 
Oeoicgical SoeiWy, Burlington House, Pi«mdilty. at'8'n.iD. I 


Olf Monday, March u, Mr. WUliam Jtgo will begin, at the 
City find Guilds of London Institute, a eputae of ten Idetulreu 6^ 
“ Bread-making.” The lectures win be delivered on Monday^ 
and thnrsday evenings at 7.30. The special object of the oouiie 
uto give. In the simplest possible manner, instruction to praotica) 
working bakers as to the nature of the changes wbi<h occur 
during the msnufacture of bread. 

In spite of the enthusiasm evoked In Norway by the suoecH 
of the Nansen Expedition, the national subscription opened to 
deiny the cost has been but poorly responded to. In consequence, 
Herr Gamdl, of Copenhagen, whose munificence enabled the 
Expedition to start at all, has oSer^ to contribute the balance 
wanting. 

We regret to have to record the death of the Rev. John 
George Wood, author of “ Common Objects of the Sea-shore 
and many other popular works on natural history. He died on 
Sunday, while on a visit to Coventry, from an attack of peri¬ 
tonitis. Mr. Wood was in his sixty-second year. 

The death Is announced of Dr. Johannes Brock, lately Pro¬ 
fessor of Zoology at Dorpat University. He was well known 
by his scientific journey to the Indian Archipelago, undertaken 
with the pecuniary help of the Berlin Academy. He died at 
Gottingen, where he bad been appointed Professor of Natural 
Science, 

Dr. J, Soyka, Professor at the German University at Prague, 
and formerly at the University of Munich, shot himself during 
a fit of melancholia, on February 33. He was the author of 
works on Bacteria. 

Last week, in answer to a question put by Mr. Mundelia, 
with tigard to the aid to be granted by the Government to pro¬ 
vincial Colleges, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made the 
following statement 1—“ A vote for provincial Colleges has been 
put down in the Estimates for 188^-90. The Government have 
found considerable difficulty in deciding what Colleges should be 
entitled to share in it, and in what proportions and on what 
conditions it sbcultl be distributed between them. They have 
accordingly appointed a small Committee to make panicular 
inquiries and advise them on these points. The Committee 
will sit at an early date, and its delioerations are not likely to be 
prolonged. Upon receiving its report the Government will 
settle the scheme of distribution. The sum voted will, of 
course, be available for the Colleges which are entitled to share 
in it during the coming financial year.” 

The Owens College is one of the Manchester institutions 
which benefit by ibe will of the late Mr. John Rylonds. He has 
bequeathed to it £10,000. 

Some time ago the Coast Fishing Section of the Geimoq 
Fisheries Society established a zoological station at Ditzum, on 
the Dollnrt, where researches on the fauna of the German 
Ocean were carried on during the summer months. The 
Society ore now making arrangements to keep the station 
open during the whole year. 

A Biqlogical Station, chiefly for the promotion of the 
fisheries, is to be established in Denmark, at a cost of £aoo 6 ^ 
with a yearly subsidy of ;^48o. 

The Fisheries Exhibition which hot just been opened in St. 
Petersburg is the Gist Exhibition of t^b kind that has been held 
there. It will remain open till the end of April. 

On February ao, about 10 p.m., a remarkably brilliant 
meteor was seen in and oroand Stavanger, on the weet coast of 
Norway. It radiated In the south-ciut, apd, going in a 
westerly direction, burst about 35* above the horizon, tvlthoot 
any detonation, but leaving a long trail behind Its Ikht wm 4 

dazsliix^ whii. T ,7 
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On Jutl^ aj, about s a.tti,, an earthquake ihock «u felt at 
HOoefea, in Central Norway. ThU wla followed by another, 
Ind by a few more at intereali, but faint in character. 

A. NUMBUt of houeei were dettroyed by the earthquake that 
occurred at Fleurier, in the Jura Mountain*, on February 13 

laet 

Ik the Arntrican Afttecrological yourmxl for December la*t. 
General Greely, Chief Signal Officer, contributes an interesting 
articie on " Average Velocities of Low-area Storms and Upper 
Air Currents in the United Statea" The author shows that the 
decrease in velocity of the former is regular and unbroken from 
Febmaty to June, and that the Increase is nearly as regular to 
February again. He expresses the important opinion that the 
average movement of low-area storms in the United States 
bear* a dehnite relation to the velocity of upper air currents ; 
and in support of this, a chart is given showing a remark¬ 
able accord between the mean hourly velocity of low-area 
storms and the mean velocity of the upper air currents ftom 
1881-87. M. W. Harrington contributes a useful article 

in the shape of a translation of a simple demonstration of the 
deflection of horisontal motion due to the earth’s rotation, from 
Dr. Gunther's " Lehrbuch der Geophysik," without the use of 
higher mathematics. In the January number, Mr. A. L. Rotch 
give* a very complete account of the otganUation of the nteteoro- 
logical service in France since the first establishment of weather 
telegraphs by Leverrier at the iParis Observatory in 1856, 
together with descriptions of the instruments and methods now 
employed. Since 1887 the meteorological service ha* been 
separated from the astronomical work, and has been udd^.the 
able direction of Prof. E. Mascart. The observing-station of the 
Central Office is the Parc St. Maur Observatory, nearly ten 
mile* south-east of Paris. 

In the latest Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
it is stated that it was decided by the Government last May to 
abolish the office of Meteorological Reporter of Western India, 
and substitute fbr it that of Reporter at a reduced salary, who 
would work under and through the Meteorological Office at 
Simla. The Chamber, thinking that this alteration Would be 
detrimental to the shipping in the port by stopping the system 
of storm-warnings that hod been carried on for some years, 
petitioned the Government against the proposed change, and 
advocated the establishment of additional coast and inlaod 
signal stations to aid in the daily forecasts. Toe Chamber also 
pohitcd out in its petition that iu members have, for a number of 
years, printed bi-weekly weather reports, which were indiipcns- 
aUa in the absence of a Government daily weather chart and 
report. The Superintendent of the Meteorological Departmeutof 
the Government of India was sent to Bombay to make inquiries, 
but bis visit only resulted in the closing of the office In the 
month of August. Since thst time the head of the Telegraph 
Department bat superintended the forecasts. The scheme now 
about to be tried is that, In considmtioa of a small monthly 
payment by the Chamber pf Coosmetce and the Port Trust, a 
diOJy telegraphic weather repoK qbam and storm Wamiags and 
a bi-weekly crap report whl be supplied to each number of tbe 
Chamber. 

Mb. R. Anubbe haa lately bbest collecting information as to 
the use of signals by prUnitiva paoplet, and the fact* hi has 
btoi^lbt together—snmmarited in .SWstior—are interesting »nd ] 
aiijig|stlve. Amerlctm IntUaiu use risii^ smoke to give sigoai* 
to disUnt friend*. A small fire la oMnedv and, as soon a* it 
bdw* fairly well, gras* ahd lekva are heaped on the top of k 
Thias^Iaige ootumn of . steam and solotm riset. ByaotMng 
die with a blanket, the Unites Intstrupt ri*!^ aftM 
mbki at regular intirvali,^ and the succcaSive clodd* ar*%ed 


for conveying messages. Recently, attention has Veeh called 18 
the elaborate S3rstem of drim-signals used by the Camerodfl 
negroes, by means of which long messages are seht from vilIa|S 
to village. Explorations ib the Congo basin have shown that 
this system prevails throughout Central Africa, 'tlie Bskiiba 
use laige weaken drums, on which different tones are produced 
by two drum-sticks. Sometimes the natives “ converse ” in this 
way for boon ; and, from the energy displayed by the drummers, 
and the rapidity of the successive blows, it seemed that the cot- 
veisation was very animated. The Galla south of Abyssinia 
have drums stationed at certain points of the roads leading to 
the neighbouring States. Special watchmen are appointed, who 
have to beat the drum on the approach of enemies. Cecchi, 
Who observed this custom, designates it as a “system of tele¬ 
graphs." The same use of drums is found in New Guinea. 
From the rhythm and rapidity of the blows, the natives know 
at once whether an attack, a death, or a festival is announced. 
The same tribes use columns of smoke or (at night) fires to con¬ 
vey messages to distant friend*. The latter are also nsed in 
Australia. Columns of smoke of different forms are used for 
signals by the inbabilants of Cape York and the neighbouring 
island. In Victoria, hollow trees are filled with fresh leaves, 
which are lighted. The signals thus made are understood by 
friends. In Eastern Australia, the movements of a traveller 
were made known by columns of smoke, and mo was the 
discovery of a whale in Portland Bay. 

Avbrv important series of vapour-density determinations have 
been made by M. Alphonse Combes, whiish appear to decide 
the much-discussed question of the valency of aluminium. It 
will be remembered that a few months ago, as noticed in these 
columns (vol. xxxviii. p. 624), Profs. Nilson and Pettersion, of 
Stockholm, published the result* of a most conclusive series of 
experiments upon chromic chloride, showing that at the lowest 
available temperature the density of the chloride corresponds so 
closely to the formula CrClj, as to preclude the possibility of the 
existence of molecules of Cr,CI| in the gaseous state. This 
decisive result in the case of chromium, following as it did after 
tbe experiments of Prof. Victor Meyer and Dr. Griinewald upon 
ferric chloride, which also resulted in showing that the formula 
FeCl, represented the only stable molecular condition, appeared 
to indicate that the metal? of this group are really triads, and 
that the double formulae Cr,CI( and Fe,Clf must be abandoned. 
This conclusion was further strengthened by the fact that still 
earlier determinations of the vapour-densities of the chlorides of 
indium and gallium by Prof. Meyer, Prof?. Nilson and Petters- 
son, and M. Friedel, had yielded conclusive results, pointing 
to the formulae InCI| and GaCI|. In the c-nse of aluminium, 
however, the evidence has been by no means so decirive. At 
shown by Dr. Young, in an admirable of all the experi¬ 

mental data bearing npm this question in Nature (voL xxxix. 
p. 198), determinations of the vapour-density uf aluminium 
chloride by Prol*. Nilson and Pelterison showed that from 
44b’ C. the density gradually diminished, until at about 800“ 
it mrived at the value corresponding to AICI„ and then remained 
constant for abodt 20**, until, in (ket, it began to break np with 
liberation of free chlorine. On tbe other hand, Messrs. Friedel 
and Crafts, in a beautifully graduated series of experiments, 
found that at 218*, 31° above the boiling point, thedeniity comr. 
sponded almost exactly to the formula A1,CI„ and remained 
practicitUy constant to 400°. More recently, Messrs. Roux and 
LouYse have found that, at temperatures near their boiling-points, 
mefoMc and ethide of aluminium possess densities corresponding 
to (he formidm A1,(CH,)« and AljtCsH,), ; these values, how¬ 
ever, do not remain constant for any sufficient interval of temper- 
at#c, and *0 are by no means condu-ive. At this Interesting 
moment M. Cqmbes brings forward his experiments npon a new 
iDomponnd, acetyl acetonat* of aluminium, [AliCiHjO,),!,, a 
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nibitance readily obtained perfectly pure a$ a white ciyitalline 
folid, melting at I93*-I94°, and eaporUing nnchanged at 314*- 
JIS°. Two consecutive density determinations by Victor Meyer's 
method in an atmosphere of nittc^en and at the temperature of ' 
boiling mercury, which is only 45* above the boiling-point of 
the substance, yielded numbers corresponding to the molecular 
■^is^hts 3JS‘S and 324'*• The molecular weight of Al(CgHrO^, 
'li 324'5 ; so that, even at this comparatively low temperature, 
just as in the case of chromium chloride, the triad is the only 
possible formula. There was no trace of decomposition, the 
pure white crystals being found re-formed and chemically un¬ 
changed after the experiment. From this result it appears 
pretty conclusive that aluminium does behave like chromium, 
iron, indium, and gallium, and that, although in the case of the 
chloride, i^lecnles of the composition AI,Clg iqay for a brief 
space exisf, yet the most stable molecules of aluminium com¬ 
pounds in genera] are those in which the metal' plays the pert of 
a triad. 

In some notes on a voyage to the Greenland Sea in 1888, 
published in the Zeahgist for March, Mr. Robert Gray gives 
some curious particulars with regard to the contents of the 
stomachs of several hooded seals, Cystophora cristata, shot on 
July 9. While most were empty, one was packed full with a 
bluish mud or ooxe, in which were embedded the crystsdline 
lenses of two eyes belonging probably to some small species of 
fish, and the remains of one Crustacean common at the surface 
( TM(mist0). The stomachs of three other seals contained mud 
alone. “ With regard to the presence of mud in these animals’ 

stomachs,” says Mr. Gray, “ while considering the depth of 

the water too great (in this instance aco fathoms; in 

another, 1100) to permit the bottom being reached, the 

only explanation I am able to offer is that the substance 
must be swallowed in small quantities by the seals along with 
their ordinary food (Crustaceans living at the surface), and that, 
owing to its indigestible nature, it accumulates in course of time in 
the stomach. These seals are occasionally observed disappearing 
tmder the ice, for the purpose, I believe, of feeding on the 
immense number of Crustaceans which are known to accumulate 
there. Many of the ice-fields bear on their surface, immediately 
under a superficial coating of snow, cargoes of mud (apparently 
of an alluvial origin). During the process of melting, the mud 
may accumulate on submerged tongues or ledges of the ice, and 
thus become the retreat of numbers of Crustaceans, which, as 
they are devoured by the seals, are swallowed along with a small 
quantity of the mud. Some such explanation must, I think, be 
conceived.” 

A PAFXU on the occurrence of Pallas's sand-grouse {Syrrhaptii 
partuitxus) in Ireland was read some time ago before the Royal 
Dublin Society, by Dr. Robert Scharff, and has now been printed. 
The immigrations of the bird began in Ireland at the end of 
May and lasted to the middle of July, when they ceased until 
the end of November. It is difficult to say, with any degree of 
accuracy, how many apecimens found their way to Ireland ; but 
Dr. Scharff thinks that in the various flocks which were seen 
there may have been about on* hundred birds. A far larger num¬ 
ber, however, may tot have been observed. “ Following their 
instioctive desire to explore the extreme west,” says Dr. Scharff, 
‘ ‘ hundreds may have perished in the waves of the Atlantic, thus 
putdng a stop to their enterprising spirit,” 

An interesting paper on the Coreans was read lately by Mrs. 
E. R. Scidmore, ait American lady who, in 1887, viihed, as a 
guMt, Judge Deni^, the foreigt adviser to the King of Corea, 
Wisps of straw en(i Wu of cloth hang at the doorways to keep 
off evil spirits ; and these, according to Mrs. Scidmore, are the 
only signs of worship seen about Seoul. The Coreans have the 
worship of ancestors, at the Chinese : and a trace of the old 


dragon-worship must order their toleration of snakes, at it b 
impossible to get a Corean servant to kill the snakes that drop 
from the mud roof and slip out of the flues of the kaugt that; 
warm the floors of the housesl Until the arrival of the 
American physicians, the king and queen had an army of 
necromancers and wizards in attendance upon them, and a 
form of Shamanism was practised upon the sick. They were 
consulted also in matters of State policy. 

A SUPPLEMENT to the first volume of the InttmationaUi 
Archat fur Ethntgraphie has been issued. It consists of a care¬ 
ful and interesting monograph, by Dr. Otto Stoll, on the ethno¬ 
logy of the Indian tribes of Guatemala. He has much that b 
valuable and interesting to say about the socbl organization of 
these tribes, their religious ideas and customs, and their skill in 
various industrial arts. Two admirably coloure4 plates accom¬ 
pany the essay, and three illustrations ore given in the text. 

The January and February numbers of Mathesit, a Belgian 
mathematical journal, have just been issued as a single number 
of seventy pages, which are wholly taken up with a French 
translation of the “supplementary chapter” of Dr. Casey’s 
“ Sequel to Euclid ” (pp. 165-24S, fifth edition). With the double 
part the editors present a copy of M. Vigari^'s nseful “ Premier 
Inventaire de la Gcom^Crie du Triangle,” to which we lately 
draw attention. 

The proprietors of the Castle Mail steamers have issued a 
guide “ to the land of gold and diamonds, and the places touched 
at by their various steamers.” The book b c^led “South 
Africa, and how to reach it by the Castle Line.” The anthorii 
Mr. Edward P. Mathers. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week incinde a Rhesus Monkey {Macaeus rhttut 9 ) from 
India, presented by Miss L, C. Hart ; a Grey lehneunoon (Utr- 
ptslesgriseus) from India, presented by Mrs. Margaret Allison ; 
an American Black Bear (Ursus arntritanus i) from North 
America, presented by Messrs. Hugh Williams and Bosevi, 
Lieutenants R.N.; a (Common Fox {Cams vulpts), British, ^- 
sented by the Lord Tredegar ; a Sbort-eared Owl (Asia brtuhy- 
0ius), captured at sea, presented by Mr. R. Phillips; a Common 
Blue Bird {Sialia wilsoni) from North America, presented by 
Commander W. M. Latham, R.N. j an Axolotl (Sirtdon mtxi- 
camts) from Mexico, presented by Mr. E. Evelyn Barron ; nine 
Moorish Geckos {Tartniola mauritanUa) from the South of 
France, presented by Masters F. and O. Warburg j a Manatee 
{Afanaius australis) from Guiana, deposited ; two Tui Parra- 
keets {Brotogirys tui) from Brazil, four White-breasted GalUnales 
{Gallinula phanicura) from India, purchased; on Unarmed 
Trionyx {7rionyx muticus) from North America, received In 
exchange. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUM^, 

SoLAE Activityin i888.-The behaviour of the various orders 
of solar phenomena, spots, facula;, and prominences, during th e 
past year has shown most conclusively that the minimum most 
now be very near at hand, and it miy with confidence be ex. 
pected to fall either towards the end of the current year or else 
early In 189a The ^ts especially have shown unmistakable 
signs that the trough of the eleven-year cnrve b nearly reached, 
for they have been few in number, small in size, and low in 
latitude, and there have frequently been considerable intervab in 
which no tpoU have been seen at all. The remarkable depres¬ 
sion of October 31 to December 9, 1886 (tee Nature, vo). xsxv. 
p- 445) has in gome respects Indeed not been equalled doriag 
1888, but there has bew no such long period of unbroken 
quiescence since the minimum of 1^9 as that recorded In lest 
October, when in the three weeks O^hmr 4-24 not aiiaglespot 
wis seen, whUst there were but three days showing ipou in the 
thirty-seven from September 29 to November 5. Other spotlctf 
oir nearly spodea periods In 1888 were January 23-30, Frtavwy 
4-17, March 1-8, Match 24-31, April 6-15, April 30 to May 
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Miy 34 to June $, June 30 to July 13, July 18 to August J, and 
December 33-31. And not only were there these long and 
numerous breaks in the spot maniWations, but when spots were 
seen they were almost always small in else and few in number. 
On not a single day in the year did the total spotted area amount 
to riW of the surface of the visible hemisphere j on only right 
days did it exceed 1^. The mean daily spotted area for the 
year amounted only to about 9 parts in 100,000, or almost pre¬ 
cisely the same as in 1877. In January there was a feeble but 
fairly sustained display of activity up to the land; there was 
a similar but less lasting manifestation at the end of February, 
and again about the middle of Mmch. April was v^ quiet, 
but May 11-31 yielded a fair show of spots, May 14 giving the 
largest area of the year. August 38 to September 9 was also a 
fairly active time ; but the most prolific month as to entire 
spotted area, though not as to number of spots, was November, 
followingJ,mmediately after the longest period of entire quies¬ 
cence, The last ten days of last year, and the first two months 
of the present, have been exceedingly barren. 

_ A rough tendency has manifested Itself in the post as in pre¬ 
vious years, for quiet intervals to follow each other at the distance 
of half a »nodic rotation of the sun, indicating a preference of 
the spots for a few favoured longitudes. In latitude, the spots 
have continued to be more numerous in the southern hemisphere 
—a condition of things that has prevailed, on the whole, ever I 


not often rismg above 5° or 6 '“ of latitude in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, and 9° or 10'’ in the southern ; but the same curious pulsa¬ 
tion shown in the great eleven-year cycle has been also visible 
in these minor oscillations, and whenever there has been any¬ 
thing like an outburst, there has also been an effort to ascend 
to higher latitudes. Thus, the greatest display in the northern 
hemisphere, that of November, lay in lat. -f 11’ ; whilst a part 
of the outbreak in the southern hemisphere in September reached 

The monthly numbers for spots and faculse given by Prof. 
Tacchini, in the CtpiMti yetuiut, vol. evi. No. 18, vol. evii. 
No, 6 , and vol, cviii. No. 7, are as follows, and may be com¬ 
pared with those given for previous years in Nature, vol. 


accordance has, accormng to Dr. R. Wolf, been closer in 
than in 1887. The following arc the numbers he gives ii 
Comptts rendm, vol. cviiL No. 2 >— 


The formula v = S''62 I- 0'045r, which Dr. Wolf has 
established for Milan, would giver = S''92 if >• = 67, whilst 
the observed value of v was 6'’2|, a difference of o''29. The 
difference between the observed and computed values was o'‘40 
for 1887. 

Comet 1889 a. —This object, discovered by Mr. Brooks on 
January I4, appears to be lod. Prof. Holden, writing on 
Januaiy 30 to the editor of the Astranemiseke Naehrickttn, states- 
that both Mr. Barnard and Prof. Swift had carefully searched for 
it with the Lick instruments, but without success. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 MARCH 10-16. 

/pOR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
' ^ Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 34, ^ 
la here employed,) 

At Grunwich on March 10 

Sun rites, 6h. 36m. ; souths, I3h. lom. srfii.; sets, I7h. S4'n' - 
right ate. on meridian, 33h. 33‘8m. ; decl. 3’ 54' S. 
Sidereal Time at Sunset. Jh. 8m. 

Moon (at First Quarter on March 9, i8h.) rises, loh. 41m. ; 
souths, l8h. (3m. 1 lets, 3h. 9m.*: right asc. on meridian, 
fih. 7’3m. i decl. 3i* 54' N. 


Mercury,. 5 39 
Venus ... 7 18 
Mats ... 7 12 


July ... o M ... no ... 3'4S . . 042 ... iS'Si 

August ... 0-46 ... l'86 ... 1371 ... 0-68 ... 14-39 

September... 0-04 ... 4*80 ... 40-13 ... i'68 ... 37-80 

October ... 0-80 ... 0-68 ... i-»2 ... 008 ... 5-72 

November... 0-41 ... 3-12 ... 21-88 ... 0-77 ... 9-12 

December... 0-44 ... 3-44 ... 10-64 ... 0-56 ... 10-33 

The foregoing table shows that the faculse have not by any 
means varM simultaneously with the spots, and that their 
diminution at compared with 1886 and 1S87 has been but slight. 
They showed, however, a very noticeable development daring 
the secondary maximum of September, whilst the prominences, 
on the other hand, fell off considerably both in September and 
November, but attained their greatest development daring the 
year about March and April, when the spot activity was 
decidedly feeble. This diversitv of behaviour shows that the 
connection between the spots ana hydrogen prominences is less 
intimate than it has sometimes been stated to be. Nevertheless, 
the prominences also afford very distinct evidence of a continued 
decBne, as the followhig figures, given by the Rev. S. J. Perry 
In the Observatory for Miirdi, will show 1— 

Mean heialit of M«an height of Mean extent of 
efaromoephere. promliuiioei, prominence arc. 


Ks ridna ii tlwt of the preceding evening nnd the setting 
g morning. 

Mercury at greatest elongation from the SuOr 


S Geminomm ... 

S Cancri . 

T Cancri . 

K Ursse Majoris... 

RCratcris . 

U CoToam . 

SSeipentis. 

T Vulpeculse ... 


4 31-7 ... IS 51 N. ... Mar. 

7 14 5 ■ " S. ... „ 

ftnd At intervals o 

Sg-4:;;nS».;:;T 

8 5o'3 ... 30 16 N.. 

10 36-8 ... 69 32 N. 

10 SS'I ... 17 4d S. . 

IS 137 - 3* 3 N. 

IS if-S '4 43 N. 

30 46-8 ... 37 SO N. 


The highest ipdlvldaal'promtnences reebrd^ Prof. Taedtipi 
were rla height, and were leen on January 10 and February j. 
The tniptnatic variation has also shown a deditae during the 
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iitiHir'Shtmm. 

R.A. Dwl. 

Between Lynx and Auriga 98*... atf N. 

Near K Virginls .»7S lO N. ... Slow ; bright 

„ (t Cephei .300 ... 80 N. ... Slow ; bright 


the Manang 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

M. RollaMD, a French naturaiut, charged with an official 
tninion to Madagatcar, has sent in his Report to the Minister 
of Public Instruction. M. Rolland sums up his geographical 
observations By remarking that, notwithstanmng its apparently 
simple contour, the topography of Madagascar is exceedingly 
complex. Behind the line of lagoons which border the coast, 
and wbich, except that the water is salt, remind one of the 
Itann of Languedoc, the hills begin to rise, and increase in 
heigtit towards the interior. Behind these, again, the mountains 
rise by stages to a height of over 6500 feet. The surface is cut 
up by innumerable ravines, at the bottom of which are torrents, 
which rush on their way towards the Indian Ocean. This chain 
forms the backbone of the island, and consists mainly of Primary 
4Uid crystalline rocks. When it is crossed, the Moxamblque 
'Channel is reached. The two slopes, east and west, are very 
. unequal in extent. The former, which M. Rolland has ex¬ 
plored to a considerable extent, occupies more than one-third 
of the total area of Madagascar. A broad valley, that of 
the Mangoro, runt north and sooth, parallel to the great central 
•chain and the coast. Unfortunately, the Mangoro Ts not navig- 
ohu even for canoes. The two other most important rivers are 
nangoro and the Mangataka; and these three rivers, with 

-rable streams, render this part of the island one of the 

best-watered regions on the globe. The climate varies consider¬ 
ably from one zone to another. On the east coast the temper¬ 
ature oscillates between 13° and 30* C. ; on the west coast, it 
•never descends below 17'; in Imerina province it ranges from 
5° to 05*. M. Rolland refers in tome detail to the well-known 
characteristics of the fauna of Madagascar, and to the abund¬ 
ance of mineral treasures, especially iron, copper, and lead; 
^^he states, the natives carefully conceal the localities of the 

Lieut. Vans Aonew has underiaken a journey to the Upper 
Salween and South-Eastern Tibet, with tlie object of attempting 
•the solution of the problem of the course of the Lu River— 
whether to the Irawadi or the Salween—propounded by General 
L T. Walker in hit piuier read to the Royal Geographical 
iwieiy on April 25, 1887. The Council of the Society have 
aanctioned a contribution of .;£ioo towards the expenses of the 
-aapadition. Lieut Vans Agnew leaves India for the Salween 
in the course of the present month. 

At the February meeting of the Berlin Geographical Society 
Dr. A. Schenck read a report on his recent journey in Nama 
Land and Herero Land, South-West Africa. He showed that 
the whole country between Walfisch Bay and the Orange River 
jB>-in consequence of the purely mechanical decomposition of the 
prevailing granitic rock, which is taking place under the great 
daily variations of temperature, causing tn many places the als- 
integiaced surfaces to be eaten away in the form of a crust— 
-covered over with a sea of sand and granitic shingle, from which 
the highest elevations stand out like Islands. 'I he country is 
not suited for agricultural colonies. The coast and the 
interior stand in contrast with regard to the season of 
rainfall. While on the coast the rain falls mostly in 
winter, the rainfall - in the interior occurs only in sum- 
uMr, and nearly always in the form of thunder-showers, 
which, u Dr. Schenck believes, are caused by tbe con- 
-densation of the tnolsture-Iaden air, which is brought to this 
part by the warm, humid, north-east winds from the more equa¬ 
torial regions of AfHca, through coming into conuct with the 
cool south-west winds blowing from the coast to the interior. 
As to tbe confignration of Great Nama Land, Dr. Schenck 
l^hmt tbe following notes. After the hilly coast-region between 
Angra Pequena and Aos is passed, a broad valley-like depression 
Is reached, filled up with drift-sand. East of the depression the 
country ascends and fonxu a stony, desolate plain, out of wbich 
rise isolated peaks or longer mountain-chains running in a north 
«ad sooth difection. The whole of this district, u far as Aos, 
forms a connected mountain system cofnposed of ancient rocks, 
granite, and gneiu, which has been buried by the sand from 


which the higher parts stand out. Beyond Aos the traTpIttr 
enters upon the steppe region, which is divided into detached 
plateau districts. Beyond Aos and the river-bed of the GoA- 
gib, on which the station of Bethonien is situated, the Iluib 
plateau stretches away to the north, as far as the region of 
Khuios, and to the south to a point a few miles north of tbe 
Orange. A long series of lable-monntains, resembling in form 
truncated cones, msrk the western escarpment of this plateau ; 
tbe former are composed of granite and gneiss, and are covered 
with limestone and sandstone, horuontoljy laid down. East of 
Bethanien, and corresponding with tbe line of a long geological 
fault, is the escarpment of another plateau ; it is about sexso feet 
in height. It descends to the Great Fish River on the east; on 
the other side of the river, the plateau character of the country 
is continued to the Karas Plateau, which extendi into the brush 
steppe of the Kalahari. Further details concerning this interest¬ 
ing region will be found mlhe March number of the P ' 

of the Royal Geographical Society. 


THE FORCES OF ELECTRIC OSCILLATIONS 
TREATED ACCORDING TO MAXWELL'S 
THEORY. BY DR. H. HERTZ} 


Note by the Translator, 

TT is to be noted that Hertz follows the French system of 
wave-lengths and periods. Had I noticed this before the 
diagrams went to the engraver, I would have altered it, and Inter¬ 
preted his T as iT, &c., throughout. As it is, I have left 
them everywhere as in the original. My elaborate attempt 
to evade a literal translation of Doppelpunlct was quite unneces¬ 
sary. Prof. Karl Pearson has sent me a reference to Maxwell’s 
definition of “double-point” in vol. i. Art. 129, first edition of 
“ Electricity and Magnetism.”—O. J. L. 

In order now to ascertain the distribution of force for the 
remaining parts of space we may use graphic representation, 
constructing for definite times the lines of electric force, viz. 
the curves y = const., for equWistant values of Q. 

Since Q itself is the product of two factors, of which one de¬ 
pends only on r, the other only on 9, the construction of these 
curves presents no great difficulty. 

We decompose every value of Q for which we want the 
curve into two factors in different ways ; we determine the 
angle 0 for which sin’ 0 Is equal to the one factor, and by 
means of an auxiliary curve that value of p for which the function 
of p contained in Q is equal to the other factor ; we thus get os 
many points as we please of the ciiive. When one attempts to 
carry pat the construction one perceives many small processes 
svhich it would be prolix to detail here. We will content our¬ 
selves with examinuig the results of such construction, os exhibited 
in Figs. I, 2, 3, 4. 

These figures represent the distribution of force at the times 
r = o. tT, JT. }T j and also, by suitable inversion of the arrows, 
for all future limes which are similar •multiples of iT. At the 
origin is shown, in the correct aspect and about of the rmht 
proportional size, the arrangement by which in our earlier 
experiments the oscillations were excited. 

The lines of force are not indicated right up to the picture 
because our formula regard the oscillators as infinitely short, so 
in the neighbourhood of a finite oscillator they are insufficient. 

Let us begin a study of the figures with Fig. I. Here, when 
/ 3u o the radiation is in the condition of its strongest develop- 
inent, but the poles of the straight oscillator are not eleclriolly 
ahargod—no lines of force start thence. 8uch lines of force begin, 
however, now from the lime /=0 to start out from the poles i they 
are inclo^ in a sphere which expresses the value Q = a. In 
Fig. I this sphere is indeed still vanishingly) mail, but it enlarges 
t^lf quickly, and by the t it tills already the space Iti 
(Fig. 2). The distribution of lines of force Inside the sphere is 
approximately of tbe same kind as correspond to a static electric 
marge on the pole. 'I'he speed with which the splierical surface 
Q = o spreads out from the origin is at first much greater tlum 
— [or "v"]; in fact, the latter velocity would only Correspcnd to 

by Pr. (Bivsr Lsi 
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the dutuice giren in the figure as for the time iT. At in- 
fioitetlual distanih firom the origin the velocity of outspreading 
is indeed infinite. 

This phenomenon it is which we represented in the old mode of 
expression by saying that along with the inductive action travel¬ 
ling with the velocity of light there was superposed an electrostatic 
force travelling with Infinite speed. 

We properly express this phenomenon in terms of our present 
Ihcoty when we remark that fundamentally the self-forming waves 
do not arise solely from processes occurring at the origin, but are 
Influenced by the eondltion 6f the whole surrounding medium, 
which latter, according to Maxwell’s theory, is the true seat of the 
energy. However tha may be, the surface Q o expands with 


Hi^.l 



drawn together by the stress with a lateral inflexion; this in¬ 
flexion approaclies nearer and nearer to the axis of s; and then 
a sdf-closM portion detaches itself from each of the oaicr lines 
of force, which automatically spread out into space, while the 
reaidne sink back into the conductor. 

The number of receding lines is just as great as the number 
of originally expanding lines; their energy, however, is neces¬ 
sarily diminished by tbe energy of the detached portion. 
This Ion of energy corresponds to the radiation into space. 
In consequence of it the oscillation must soon come to rest un- 
liM some Impressed form restore tbe Cnogy lost to the somte. 
Meanwhile we have regarded the osofllaUons os nadampea, 
and thua implicitly understood the existence of sud) forces. 


a velocity which gradually reduces to L, and by the time^ 
/ =r iT it fills the space R, (Fig. 3). By this time the electro¬ 
static chanting of tbe pole is at its greatest development ; the 
number oMines of force which start thence attains its maximum 
value. 

With further increase of time no fresh lines of force protrude 
from the poles ; rather, those already produced begin to withdraw 
back into the conductor, there Lo vanish as lines of electric force, 
their energy, however, being converted into magnetic energy. 

Hence occurs a singular behaviour which in Fig. 4 (r = |T) 
is plainly to Vie recognized, at least in its beginning. ITie lines 
which have furthest removed themselves from the origin get 


Hlg. -I 



In Fig. I, to which we can now return for the time / =» T, 
aince we can imagine the arrows inverted, the detached 
portions of the lines of force fill the space R., while the lines- 
starting from the poles have completely vanished. Bat new 
Unas of force break out from the pole, and compress the lines 
whoso early history we have followed into the space R» 
(Fig. a). 

Itne^ no further explanation now to follow these lines Into the 
spaces R,. R,, and R(. More and more they transform them¬ 
selves into a pure transverse wave motion, and lose themaelves 
as tiUch in the distance. One would get the best picture of the 
pley of frurce if one nande a seriee of dnaurings for still imoltd 
tiaw-intervalsi and examined them with a stroboscopic disk. 
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A closer coniideration of the 6gures ihows that the direction 
of the force chanm from irutitnt to instant for a\)ph points as 
lie either in the axis of m or in the plane jrj>. If we represent 
the force at a point, therefore, ill the customary way by a line, 
the end (toint of this line oscillates, not indeed in a straight line, 
but in an elli^. In order to see whether there are points for 
which this ellipse approximates to a circle, in which, therefore, 
the forces go through all the directions of a windrose wlAout 
important change of magnitude, let us superpose two of the 
representations expressing times which differ oy JT j for instance. 
Figs. I and 3, or 2 and 4. 

For the points we seek, the lines of the one set must plainly 
cut those of the other system orthogonally, and the distances of 
the lines of the one figure must be equal to those of the other. 
The small quadrangles formed by the superposition of the two 
systems must therefore be squares for the sought points. 

_ There may be now remarked, in actual fact, a region of the 
kind sought: it is represented in Figs, i and 2 by circular 
arrows, whose directions give at once the direction of the rota¬ 
tion of the force. The dotted lines are inserted for convenience ; 
tb^ belong to the line system of Figs. 3 and 4. 

One finds, moreover, that the force exhibits the behaviour 
here described, not only at the specified points, but also in the 
whole strip-formed region which, spreading out from those 
points, forms the neighbourhood of the z axis. Nevertheless, 
the magnitude of the force decreases so quickly in these direc¬ 
tions, that only in the points above-mentioned can its singular 
behaviour be important. 

The system of forces now described and required by theory 
can Im quite well recognised in an incomplete observation, 
not hitherto indicated by theory, which I formerly describetl 
{JVM. Ann. xxxiv. p. ISS, t888). One cannot, indeed, explain 
everything about those experiments, but one can get the main 
points correctly. 

By both experiment and theory the distribution of force in the 
neighbourhood of the oscillator is chiefly an electrostatic dis¬ 
tribution. By both experiment and theory the force spreads out 
chiefly in the equatorial plane and decreases in that plane at first 
quickly, afterwards slowly, without being zero at a mean distance. 
By both theory and experiment the force, in the equatorial plane, 
in the axis, and at great distances, is of constant direction and 
varying magnitude, while at intermediate points it changes its 
raa^itude but little and its direction much. The correspondence 
between theory and those experiments only breaks down in this, 
that at great distances, according to theory, the force remains 
always normal to the straight line through the source, while by 
experiment it appears to parallel to the oscillator. For the 
neighbourhood of the equatorial plane where the forces are 
strongest this follows from the ^uations too, but not for directions 
which lie between the equatorial plane and the axis. I believe 
that the error is on the side of experiment. In these experiments 
the direction of the oscillator was parallel to both the main walls 
of the laboratory, and the component of the force which was 
parallel^ to the oscillator might be thereby strengthened in 
proportion to the normal components. 

I have therefore repeated the experiment with a different 
arrangement of the primary oscillator, and found that with 
certain arrangements the result corresponds with theory. I did 
not attain an exact result, but found that at great distances, and 
in regions of small inten.sity of force, disturbances due to the 
boundary of the space available were already too considerable to 
permit a saft verdict. 

While the oscillator is at work, the energy vibrates in and out 
of the spherical surfaces surrounding the origin. More energy 
goes out, however, through any spherical surface during an 
oscillation than comes back ; and indeed the same excess 
r^uantity goes through all spherical surfaces. This extra quantity 
represent the loss (^energy during the period of swing due to radia¬ 
tion. We can easily calculate its value for a spherical suriace 
whose radbs, p, is so mreat that it is permissible to employ a 
simplified formula. Thus the energy going out of the spherical 
zone between 9 and 9 + <f9 in the time dl will be— 

awp sin 9 pit it.~ (Z sin 9 - R cos 9). 

4»A 

Putting into tl^ the values of Z, P, and R, which are 


_/ = o to T, we get, as the energy going out through the 

whole sphere during every half complete swing,— 


Let us try to obtain an approximate estimate of the amount 
of this corresponding to our actual expierlments. In those 
we charged two spheres of 15 centimetres radius in opposite 
senses up to a spark len^h of i centimetre about. We may 
estimate the difference of potential between these spheres as 
120 e.G.S. electrostatic units, so each sphere was charged to 
half this potential, and its charge was therefore E = 900 
e.G.S. uniu. 

The total store of energy which the oscillator originally possessed 
amounted to 60 '< 900 = 54,000 eigs, or 55 centimetre-grammes. 
The length of the oscillators, moreover, was I metre approxi¬ 
mately, and the wave-length was about 4S0 centimetres. 

.So the loss of energy in naif a swing comes out about 2400 ergs. 
It seems, therefore, that after eleven half-swings one-half of the 
energy must have gone in radiation. The quick damping which 
the experiments made manifest was therefore necessitated by 
radiation, and could not be prevented even if the resistance of 
conductor and spark were negligible. 

A loss of energy of 2400 ergs in l •5/100,000,000 of a second 
means a performance of work equal to 22 horse-power. The 
primary oscillator must be suppli^ with energy at at least this 
rate if the oscillation is to be permanently maintained at constant 
intensity in spite of the radiation. Dunng the first few oscilla¬ 
tions the intensity of the radiation at about 12 metres distant 
from the vibrator corresponds with the intensity of solar radia¬ 
tion at the surface of the earth. 

(Tv it eeniinutd .) 


GENERAL EQUATIONS OF FLUID MOTION. 
'T'HE general equations of the motion of a fluid can all be com- 
prehended in a single form, which seems to be deserving 
of special notice. 

Taking the ordinary notation, u, v, w, for the velocity-com¬ 
ponents at any point, P, of the fluid at any instant, and denot¬ 
ing the comixmenu of vortical spin at the jxilnt by w„ 
the usual Cartesian equations can be at once put into the form— 

t' ^ If) 

and two analogues, y being the resultant velocity. If through 
the point P we draw any curve whatever, the direction-cosines 
of whose tangent are /, m, n, and multiply the above and its 
two analogues, respectively, by /, m, n, we obtain by addition 
the equation— 


di . rfU 


.(•) 


in which i stands for the component of velocity along the tangent 
to the curve, U = Jy’ -I- j S = component of external force- 
intensity along the tangent, and A is the volume of the tetra¬ 
hedron formed by the vector drawn at P to represent y, the 
resultant velocity, the vector drawn to represent A, the result¬ 
ant vortical spin, and the vector representing a unit length along 
the tangent to the curve at P. (Strictly spe^kwg, the notation s 
is not a good one, but it is the best that preset itself.) 

This equation (a) is that which I propose, os typical of all 
fluid motion, and as including all the special Cartesian equations 
in current use. 

Some simple results follow at once for the case of steady 
motion. Thus, if we integrate (a) between any two points, A, 
b, of the curve, 

Ub - Ua -I- 12 Jdi/r = Jsdlr.(l), 

where Ub and Ua are the values of U at B and A. 

Now, in particular, if the curve drawn at P is a stream-line, 
I A = o at every point of it; also, if the curve is a vortez-line, 
j A = o at every point, and we have the simple result, 

Ub - Ua = Jsds .(2) 
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a result which has long been known for a itream-llne, but, ap- 
Mlently, not so long known for a vortex-line. It holds also 
for an infinite ntraoer of curves that can be drawn through 
f*, all lying on a certain sorfoce, as is pointed out by Lamb 
(“Motion of Fluids," p. 173), the surface in question being 
formed of a network of stream- and vortex-lines. That such 
surfaces exist in the fluid when the external forces have a poten¬ 
tial, is proved most satisfactorily by taking the integral of (o) 
along a circuit through P, of which a part consists of stream-line 
and a port of vortex-line ; but into the details of this we need 
not enter. 

1 observe, also, that this equation (2) holds for the portion of 
any curve whatever connecting any two points, A, B, on a 
network surface, although this curve does not he on the surface. 

Another point to which I would call attention la an analytical 
expression of the state of non-vortical motion. The physical 
expression has, of course, reference to the non-rotation of the 
three principal axes of the little ellipsoid into which, at each 
instant, a small sphere is deforming. The analytical expression 
of the fact takes usually the form that there is a velocity poten- 

tial, I./. — with two Cartesian analogues. Here, again, 

I would suggest a sirigle ^nation, having no reference to special 
axes. This equation u simply 


lii _ tier 
dr ds 


(fl) 


where s and & denote arcs of any two eumes whatever drawn at 
the point P, and s and i the component velocities of the fluid 
along them. 

It is obvious that these contain the whole three of the usual 
Cartesian expressions. The proof is very easy. 

Cooper's Hill. George M. Minchin. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELUGENCE. 

Oxford.— The following Examinen in Natural Science have 
been appointed for the Honour ’ExaminationsMr. J. V. 
Tones and Mr. A. L. Selby (Physics) ; Prof. McLeod and Mr. 
V. H. Veley (Chemistry) ; Prof. Milnes Marshall and Mr. W. 
Hatchett Jackson (Moiphology) j Prof. Sanderson and Prof. 
Schafer (Physiology); Prof. Boyd Dawkins and Prof. Green 
(Geology). 

The conditions of tenure of the Burdett-Coutts Geological 
Scholarship are to be altered, so os to make it necessary for the 
holders to devote themselves to (Geology, and to work with the 
Professor. 

Scholarships in Natural Science are announced for competi¬ 
tion at Merton and at New College. The examination b^ins 
on July 3. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, February 3i,—“The Influence of Bile on 
the Digestion of Starch, (i) Its Influence on Pancreatic Diges¬ 
tion in the Pig.’’. By Sidney Martin, M.D., B.Sc., British 
Medical Association Scholar, and Dawson Williams, M.D. (From 
the Physiological Laboratory, University College, London.) 

'liie experiments of the authors have shown that if pig’s bile 
be added to a solution of starch with pancreatic extract the 
digestion goes on with greater rapidity than without the bile. 
The rapidity of digestion is increased with the addition of 
quantities up to 4 per cent, of dried bile (et^uivalent to at least 
30 per cent, of fresh bile). The rapidity was tested Iw noticing 
when the iodine reaction of stardi had disappeared. On further 
research, it was found that this property of the bile depended 
on the bile salts (hyoglycocholate of sodium). The increased 
rapidity of digestion was welt seen if 0'6 to 3 per cent, of bile 
salts were added to the digestive mixtures. 

It was also found that not only was the change of starch into 
dextrine hastened, but also the change info sugar j and that the 


amount of dextrine and sugar formed when bile-salts wer 
present was one-fiflb more than when they were absent, Fo 
the methods used in estimating the amount of dextrine and 
sugar, the original paper must be consulted. 

“The Innervation of the Renal Blood-vessels." By J. Rose 
Bradford, M.B., D.Sc., George Henry Lewes Student. Com¬ 
municated by E. A. Schifer, F.R.S. (From the Physiological 
Lalioratory of University College, I..ondon.) 

The research was undertaken in order to map out the origin, 
cause, and nature of the renal nerves m the dog more accurately 
than had hitherto been attempted. The meth^ employed con¬ 
sisted in exciting the roots of the spinal 'nerves, and observing 
simultaneously the effects produced on tha general blood-pressure 
and on the volume of the kidney, the IhtSjr being investigated 
In means of Roy's oncometer. The adsesthetics used were 
chloroform and morphia. The general results were shortly as 

No efferent vasomotor fibres were found in the posterior roots. 

. The efferent vasomotor fibres for the blbod-vessels of the kidney 
leave the cord in the anterior roots of the nerves, extending 
from the second dorsal to the second lumbar. The renal nerves 
are, however, most abundant in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth dorsal nerves. 

In individual cases, however, there may be small variations in 
the number of fibres going on the one hand to the kidney, and 
on the other hand to the other abdomind viscera. 

When quick rates of excitation are used, only contraction of 
the kidney and increase of general blood-pressure are o^rved, 
i.e. the vaso-constrictor fibres are excited. 

With slow rates, however, expansion of the kidney with no 
increase of blood-pressure occurs, i.t. the vaso-dilator fibres are 
stimulated. 

Hence the renal vessels not only receive constrictor fibres, 
but alto dilator, and these are also most abundant in the eieventh, 
twelfth, and thirteen dorsal nerves. 

Similarly when the peripheral end of the divided splanchnic 
nerve is excited with slow rates, a fall of blood-pressure is 
observed instead of the rise teen with quick rates. 

Hence the splanchnic contains not only vaso-constrictor fibres 
I for the abdominal vessels, but also vaso-dilators. 
i The results of reflex excitation can be summed up shortly 
I by saying that the excitation of an afferent nerve causing a rise 
of blood-pressure is accompanied by a renal contraction, unless 
the nerve is one of what may be called the renal area. In this 
case the rise of blood-pressure is accompanied, as a rule, by 
either a renal expansion or else by a mixed kidney effect. 

The main conclusion of this communication is the demonstra¬ 
tion of dilator fibres in the splanchnic and in the renal nerves, 
and also the fact that these vaso-dilator fibres reach the kidney 
by the same paths as the constrictor fibres. 

Chemical Society, February 7.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :—Researches on 
the corutitution of axo- and diazo-derivatives ; compounds of 
the naphthalene-/3-series (continued), by Prof, R. Meldola, 
F.R.S., and Mr. G. T. Morgan.—The action of nitric acid on 
anthracene, by Mr. A. G. Perkin. Hitherto, only anthiuquinone 
and nitro-anthraquinones have been obtained by treating anthra¬ 
cene with nitric acid ; the author, however, finds that nitro- 
and dinitro-antfaracene can readily be prepared by the action of 
nitric acid upon anthracene if care is taken at once to decompose 
any nitrous acid which may be formed.—The preparation of 
glyceric acid, by Dr. l.ewkowitsch.—The relation cff cobalt to 
iron as indicated by absorption-spectra, by Dr. W. J. Russell, 
F.R.S., and Mr. W. L Orsman, Junr. It is well known that 
when examined spectroseepioally, some coloured metallic com¬ 
pounds are found only to produce a general absorption, but from 
previous observations it seemed possible to the authors that in 
some cases at least this might be resolved into bands by emplov- 
ing more powerful chemical agents than are generally ustxl in 
-such cases ; experience had indicated that the chloride is usually 
the most suitable salt, and that it should be dissolved in chlor- 
hydric acid and the liquid saturated with hydrogen chloride, also 
that, if possible, ether should be taken as solvent. Applying 
these views to iron, it was found that ferric chloride nve a 
banded spectrum strikingly similar to that of cobalt chloride. 
Irons of all kinds were examined: pig-iron, commercial cast- 
iron, and various manufactured articles ; steel in the form 01 
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tr)T«, needles, end knlTCS ; end a number of spedment of reputed 
pure iron, vii. DemldorfTs sheet-iron, a sample of which wlu 
tcindly given to the aotbors hy Mr, Crookes, electro-deposited 
Iron, and some ancient Indian iron from Prof. Roberts-Ansten, 
and iron prepared by the late Dr. Matthiessen. Also a latge 
number of iron ores—beematite Elba ore, Welsh bog ote, 
micaceous ore, Ordhury spathic oye, 
a spathic ore fbund in ciynlitc, jby 
which the authors have to ihaidc Dr. 
Muller; Giderite, pyrites from the 
chalk, wolfram and rouge. Iron sros 
also separated from the ignited 
residue of blood. All the spedihens 
examined gave the same teiult. Fig. 

I represents the bands seen In a solu¬ 
tion of cobalt chloride io a scale of 
wave-lengths; the three most refrang¬ 
ible bands are easily photographed, 
bi|t are riot visible to the eye under 
ordinary conditions, llie iron spec¬ 
trum (Fig. 2> in general appearance 
closely resembles the cobalt spec¬ 
trum, but the band which in cobalt 
is at 605 h slightly shifted nearer 
the blue, as shown in the diagram ; 
there appears also to be a shift in 
the 501 band, but in the opposite 
direction. It was found that ether 
always dissolves out of the ferric 
chloride a substance which gave a 
band of extraordinary intensity, ex¬ 
actly agreeing in position with the 
<30 band in the cobalt spectrum; 
further, that on increasing the 
strength of the ethereal solution, 
other bands became visible, agreeing 
with the bands observed in the i-trong 
chlorhydric solution of ferric chloride, 
and differing only in the case of the 
690 and 65 s bands, which in the 
ethereal solution were nearer the 
blue. Fig, 2 is the spectrum ob¬ 
served in a solution of iron in chlor¬ 
hydric acid, peroxidired by any 
ordinary means. For a variety 
of reasons the authors believe that 
this spectrum (Fig. 2) does not 
arise from the presence of cobalt in 
the iron. In the first place, there 
is a constant difference between the 
two spectra, as shown in the posi¬ 
tion and appearance of the band at 
597. A trace of cobalt dissolved along 
with the iron gives the tame spec¬ 
trum as pure cobalt dissolved in 
chlorhydric acid. Again, on gradu¬ 
ally increasing the strength of a pure 
cobalt chloride solution, the bands in 
the rerl are the first to appear, and 
the bond at 330 is not visible until 
the general amorption has crept up 
as far as 580, completely blocking up 

the red end of the spectrum ; '- 

ethereal solntion from iron, 01 
contrary, this 530 band is the first 
to appear, and the bands in the rod 
only become visible in comparatively 
strong solutions. Ether extracts the 
band-giving substance from the fer¬ 
ric chloride with great ease; ‘ 
it abstracts nothing from (he cc 
chloride. Again, on dissolving 
in chlorhydnc add, no bands are 
visible, and so long as the iron is in 
the fenoot state even ether extracts no band-giving substs 
bet on coBtenieig the ferrous into ferric chloride by l 
• did, or potasshte chlorate, Sc., the band-yielding substaace 
Is at <Mce appafeat. A known weight of Mr. Crookes’s 
Demldorfr iron ,wat converted into chbride and disicdved 
is a known votame of ether, and the intensity of the bands 


compared with those given by cobalt chloride dissolved 
in a dmilar bulk of chlorhydric aoid|. It Was fbdttt 
that approximately it required a weight ST cobalt equal to 
that of the iron to give bands of Similar intensity. Ptot 
J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., said that some years since, in a 
paper communicated to the Royal Society, he had suggested that 
there were many different molecular groupings or the sacs* 
element possible, and that spectrum anal^is would dUctose 
these: if the same molecular grouping were demonstrated in 
several substances, then undoubtedly there was a common 
constituent. If the bands described by the authors represent a 
substance common to iron and csbalt, it should be p^ible to 
obtain spectroscopic evidence of its presence at some temperature 
on volatilizing the metals; although he hod not fully studied 
cobalt and nickel comparatively, he had, in fact, found that 
under certain special conditions some of the spectroscopic 
appearances were common to both, and in such a marked dwree 
as to render it improbable that they were caused by impurities. 
Dr. Perkin referred to the non-appearance of bands in an 
alcoholic solution of purpurin and their ^pearance in an ethereal 
solution, as an illustration of the inHucnce of the solvent. 
Prof. Armstrong remarked that the slight shift of the bands 
which had been referred to did not necessarily indicate that 
different substances were primarily the cause of the absorptions, 
a> it is well known that such effects were observed on employing 
different solvents ‘.the absorbing substance miijhl m the one case 
be held in combination more firmly than in the other; this view 
was in harmony with the statement that ether did not extract 
the band-yielding subtance in all cases. Dr. Russell in reply 
said that not the spectrum as a whole, but only one of the bantu 
was shifted. His view was that the solvents had broken up the 
substance into a finer stale.—Note on methyl fluoride, by Dr. 
N. Collie. Methyl fluoride assumes the critical state at 44'’’9 C. 
and at a pressure of 47.123 mm. Tins pressure is probably 
slightly too high, owing te a trace of air, and the temperature 
too low. The error in pressure probably does not exceed IJOO 
mm., and of temperature o’’2 C. —The nitration of naphtlialene* 
fl-sulphonic acid, by Prof. H. E. Armstrong, F. K.S., and Mr. 
W. P. Wynne. According to Cleve three isomeric a-nItro-jS- 
sulphonic acids are produced on nitrating naphthalene-0- 
sulphonic acid: the chlorides of which melt respectively at 169*, 
140*, and 125*. The authors find, contrary to the view put 
foiward provisionally by Cleve (.ffer. ifee Z)eu/, Chim, Cestlh., 
xxi. 3275), that the first com|x>Dod is a heteronucleal derivative 
and corresimnds in constitution with the dichloronaphthalene 
melting at All attempts to obtain the sulphocnloride of 

intermedia.e melting-point have been unattended mth success.— 
Action of bromine and chlorine on the salts of tetrethylphos- 
phonium, by Prof. O. Masson and Mr. J. B. Kirkland.— 
Pre|>aration of the salts of triethylinlpbinc, teliethylphos- 
phonium, and analogous bases, by the same. 

Linnean Society, February 21.—Mr. Carrulhers, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.-Mr, Geoige Murray exhibited a fossil 
Alga, NeniUophycHs Logani, Carr.—Mr. G. C. Druce exhibited 
some rare British plants from Scotland, amongst which were 
Catamagrosiis borealis, Kananmlus acrit, var. pumitm, and 
Bromus moUis, var. dmpitm.—Vnl. Ma^all Ward exhibited 
ascleroiium of a Fungus produced from a Botrytls spore, and 
explained the method by which it had been obtained.—A paper 
was then read by Mr. F. Townsend, M.P., on Euphrasia 
Halts, with a description of a new sub-species, and a discussion 
followed, in which the President, Mr. J. C. Baker, and Others 
took part.—In the absence of the author, a paper by Mr. C. T. 
Dmery, on sexual apotpory in PalysHchum anguian, was read 
by the Botanical Secretary, Mr. B. 1). Jackson, upon which 
remarks were made by Mr. Murray and Dr. D. H. Scott.—Mr. 
Murray then gave ihc substance of a paper on a new gema Of 
Green Algss, proposed to be named Baodha, and in so doing 
made some instructive observations on the affinities and dis- 
tinmishing characters of allied genera. The paper was criticised 
by Messrs. A. W. Bennett, Reay Greene, and D. H. Scolt.-^ 
In ^tlnuation of his researches upon the eyes of insecu, Mr. 
B. I. ^wnegave an admirable exposition of the structure of 
th« retina m the biow-fly, iiluttrated by preparatioDi under the 
microccope, and lome excellent photographs. 

^Olofi^ Sodoty.Februaiy u.-Annual G«»eral Meeting. 
—Dr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—The 
Secretaries read the reportt of the Council and of the Ubfark 
and Museum Committee for the year 188S. The Council atatei 
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thkt thef hid once more to con^aUte the Feliotee Vpon the 
proipctoui (tete of the Society’s affairs. The report of the 
Library smd Mosdttp Committee, after enumerating the addt- ' 
tioo* made to the Society's Library and coliections daring 1888, 
referred briefly to the work done in the Museum, in the way of 
cleaning and patting it in order.—The President then presented 
the Wollastnn Uoid Medal to ^rof. T. G. Bonney, F.R.S.; the 
Murchison Medal to Mr. WiUlam Topley, F.R.S., for trans¬ 
mission to Prof. JamesGeikie, F.R.S.; the Lyell Medal to Prof. 
W. Bo;M Dawkins, F.R.S. j the Bigsby Medal to Mr. J. J. 
Hsuris Teall ; the balance of the process of the Wollaston Fund 
to Mr. A. Smith Woodward t the balance of the Murchison 
Geological Fund to Mr. Grenville A. J. Cole ; and the balance 
of the proceeds uf the L^ell Geological Fund to M. Louis Dollo. 
—The President read bis Anniversary Address, in which, after 
laving obituary notices of Mr. W. Hellier Baily, Mr. H. Carvill 
Lewis, Vice-Admiral T. A. B. Spratt, Viscount Eversley. Mr. 
JcAn Brown, Mr. W. Ogilby, and other deceased Fellows, 
together with notices of the Foreign Members and Corre¬ 
spondents of the Society who had died since the last annlversary 
meeting (Prof. Gerhard Vom Rath, Prof T. Kjerutf, Prof. 
Giuseppe Menegfaini, and Prof. Giuseppe SegU'enza), he noticed 
the papers which had been published by the Society during the 
past year. The remainder of the address consisted chiefly of a 
discussion of llie work of the International Congress from its 
commencement to the last meeting in I^ndon m 1888, and 
dwelt upon the influence which such meetings exercise upon the 
progress of geological science, quite apart from any formal re¬ 
solutions which may be arrived at by the members.—The ballot 
for the Council and Officers was taken, and the following w^re 
duly elected for the ensuing yearPresident: Dr. W. T. Blan- 
fora, F.R.S. Vice-Presidenu: Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., Prof. 
T. McKennv Hughes, Prof J. W. Judd, F.R.S., Prof. J. Prest- 
wich, F.R.S. Secretaries: Mr. W. H. Hudleston, F.R S., Mr. 
T. E. Marr. Foreign Secretary ; Sir Warington W. Symih, 
F,R.S. Treasurer: Prof T. Wiltshire. Couocil; Prof. J. F. 
Blake, Dr, W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., Prof T. G. Bonney, 
F.R.S., Mr. James Carter, Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., Mr. L. 
Fletcher, Dr. A. Geikie, F.R.S., Prof A. H. Green, F.k.S.. 
Rev. Edwin Hill, Mr. W. H. Hudlebton, F.R.S., Prof T. 
McKenny Hughes, Prof J. W. Judd, F.R.S., Major-General 
C. A. McMahon, Mr. J. E. Marr, Mr. E. T. Newton, Prof f. 
Prestwich, F.R.S., Mr. F. W. Rudler, Prof H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S., Sir Warington W. Smyth, F.R.S., Mr. W. Topley, 
F.R.S., Rev. G. F. Whidbomc, Prof T. Wiltshire. Rev. H. H. 
Winwood. 


Zoological Society, February 19.—Dr. St. George Mi van, 
Vice-President, in the chair.—Mr. Sclater exhibited specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the Hoatzin {Ofitsthocoutus (nsiatm) 
from a senes collected by Mr. R, Qgelch in British Guiana, and 
called attention to the extraordinary development of the wings 
in the chick, in reference to the statement that these organs are 
uaed like hands for climbing-purposes.—Mr. .Sclater exhibited 
beads and skins of a new Antelope obtained by Mr. H. C. V. 
Hunter, in Eastern Africa, which he proposed to call Dantalis 
hMnttri, after its discoverer.—Sir E, G. Ixxier, Bart., exhibited 
and made some remarks on a skeleton of the Rocky Mountain 
Goat (Haploctrut wiow/owwj).—Dr. Gunther exhibited a mounted 
specimen of Thomson's Gazelle (Guztlla thvmsoui), and pointed 
out its complete distinctness from Grant's Gazelle (Gattl/a 
granti). The specimen in question bad been obtained in Mosai- 
Taod by Mr. H. C. V. Hunter.—Mr. R. Lydekker read a paper 
on the skull of LyMoma, on extinct genus of Chelonians allied 
to Ckelont.—Ht. R. Lydekker pointed out the characters of an 
apparently new species of Hyratodonlotluriuni, based on speci¬ 
mens from the phosphorites of Bach, near Lolbengue, in France. 
—Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., deacribed some new Ashes from the 
Kilima-njaro district in Eastern Africa, based on specimens 
t^btained by Mr. F. J. Jackson during his recent expedition into 
that country. He also exhibited a dwed specimen of a fish 
obtained by Mr. H. C. V, Hunter from one of the crater-lakes 
fa) the same district, which he referred to a new genus and 
species of Chromidix, proposed to be called Ortoehrouus hunttri. 
—Dr. Giinther also exhibited a pair of horns of an Antelope 
obtained many years ago in the interior of Southern Central 
Africa, which were remaricable for their length and gentle back¬ 
ward curvature, with only a very slight twist near the tips. He 
relkrTed these horns to a new spedeSi proposed to be called 
AMtilop* trffangutaru,—'Ox. Giinther read some notes on a 
Bornean Porcupine, which he had formerly described os being 


witbout a tail, apd named Trichys lipura. It now appeared 
that some specimens pf th^ animal possessed a long and uender 
tail, but that other chartmters would necessitate the retention of 
the genus as distinct rrpin Atherura. —Mr. F. E. Beddard read 
a iiaper directing attention to certain points in the anatomy of 
the Aedpitres with reference to the affinities of Polyhretdtt. 
This form was shown to belong to the Faiconidie, and to have 
no rest affinities with Str^niarius .—Sir Walter Bailer read a 
paper on a tpeoias of Cresied Penguin from the Auckland 
isumds, baaed nn a specimen lately living in the Society’s 
Gardens, which he proposed to call Emiyptes sclaUn. 

A&thropologicsU Institute, February 36.—Dr. J. Bsddoe, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. Francis Galt.jn exhibited 
a new instrument for testing the delicacy of perception of 
differences of tint ; also an instrument for telling reaction time. 
Both instruments will 'be exhibited in the Paris Exhibition.— 
Major C. R. Conder, R.E., read a paper on “ The Early Races 
of Western Asia." 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, February 4.—The Rev. Prof. Flint, Vice- 
Prestdem, in the chair.—Prof. T. R. Frazer read a paper on the 
natural history, chemistry, and pharmacology, of Strophanthus 
hispidus, —Mr. John Aitken exhibited and described bis im¬ 
proved ajmamtus for counting the dust particles in the atmo¬ 
sphere.—Prof. Rutherford read a paper by Dr. G. N. Stewart, 
on the electrotonic variation in nerve with strong polarizing 
currents. 

February 18.—Dr. Thomas Muir, Vice-President, in the 
chair.—Prof. Crum Brown communicated a paper by Mr. Alex. 
Johnstone, on the prolonged action of sea-water on pure natural 
magnesium silicate-..—A paper by Dr. A. B. Griffiths on the so- 
calM liver of Carcinu} manas was al-o read. —Dr. Muir com¬ 
municated a paper by Mr. Alex. M’Aulay, .Melbourne, on the 
differentiation of any scalar power of a quaternion, and a note 
by Prof. Tail on Mr. M'Aulay's paper.—Prof. Crum Brown- 
read an account by Mr. Albert Campbell of the change in the 
thermo electric properties of Wood’s fusible metal at its melting- 
Doint.—Prof. Brown also read a paper by Mr. Frank Beddard oa 
the anatomy and physiology of Phreoryctes. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, February 35.—M. Det Cloizeaux, 
Pre.Hideot, in the chair,—Note on the question, whether their 
original infectious pioperties can be recovered by paihoger.ic 
microbes, which have apparently prwerved nothing ^yond ilie 
power of vegetating outside the living animal organism, by M. 
A. Chnuveau. In continuation of his recent communication 
{Competes rtadus, cviii. p. 319}, the author hero describei some 
experiments which show that, in Bacillus anthracis appareutly 
deprived of all infectious viruleuce, ihis viruleiioe may be sw 
easily restored as the simply diminished virulence is renovated 
in M. Pasteur’s attenuatea microbes. It results generally from 
these studies (hat in losing or recovering their virulence ratbb- 
genic micTobss undergo no specific transformaiion. These 
physiological metamorphoses are merely an extension of the 
law well known to botanists that the cotrditions of culture may 
modify not only the form, but also and specially tile functions of 
plant-.—On some points in the theory of the sextant, by M. 
Grueyr. The points here discussed are (I) the posiibility of con¬ 
structing the sextant with a single glass, which is decided in the 
affirmative, a moans being indicated by which the practical in¬ 
convenience of such an instntmfot may be obviated ; (3) the use 
of the transparent part of the small glass. This is suppressed by 
some, preserved by others, and M. Gru^ considers that it is iu 
fact useless.—On a question in the doctrine of probabilities, bv 
M. E. Mayer. A solution Is here proposed ol M. Bertrands. 
S7th problem, dealing with the case of two players with equal 
chances and equal capital, and the probability of one mining the 
oihet in a given numtar of throws.—Remarks on the induc¬ 
tivity and mode of electrolysis of concentrated sulphuric acid 
solutions, by M. E. Bouty. The-main object of these experi¬ 
ments Is to measure the molecular conductivity of sulphuric acid 
at or about' the temperature of 0“ C. An attempt is also made to- 
determine' the coefficients uf temperature a and /i in the 
formula— 

C, = C,(i +ai + gP). 

•;;Qr the electro-chemical measuricmeDt of the intentity of 
Cijrrenit, by M. A. Potier. Arguments are advanced to show 
that the electroiy lii: measurement of intensity cannot regarded 
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« rigorougly accDrate except on the copcUtion of the electrode 
preienting no trace of pobitiiation. ThU opndition it ^etiera|}/ 
luppoaed to be strictly compiled with when the electrodes tifv. 
formed of molten metals; but the present researches prov&that 
such is not always the case.—On the recforocal tnflnence of Uro 
rectangular magnetUinn in iron, by M. Paul Janet. A piece of 
Iron being magnetised in a given direction by a given magnetic 
force, the author iqqnires whether this magnecic state becomes 
modified by the ettahlishing or interrupting a fresh magnetic 
■current perpendicular to the first,—On drops of mercury ’as 
electrodes, by M. Ostwald.—A correction as r^ards the action 
■of sulphurous acid on the aHudine thiosulphates, by M, A. 
Villiers. In a prerious note {Com/tes rtndus, c»i. pp. 851 
and 13S4) the author described the sodium salt of a new o«y- 
add of sislphnr aS obtained bv the action of sulphurous acid 
■on the sodium thiosulphate, and as having the formula S^OgNa,. 
But he has since discovered that this ssit contains two atoms 
of hydrogen, so that its formula is SgO.NagHi = !9s0,Na,.3H,0; 
that is to say, it is hydrated tetratbionate of soda,—On the 
valency of aluminium, by M. Alphonse Combes. Ihe vapour- 
■density of AI(C,H,0,), at 360* in an atmosphere of nitrogen 
was found to be 11 '2%, agreeing with the above formula. Its 
valency at this comparatively tow temperature therefore shows 
its analogy with inmum andothertriad elements.—Combination 
of mannite with the aldehydes of (be fatty series : ethylic ooetal, 
by M. J. Meunier. Two processes ore described, by means of 
which the ethylic acetal of mannite may easily be prepared. 
The combination of mannite with an aldehyde of the aromatic 
series (bensoic aldehyde) has already been studied. It now 
appears that an acid solution of mannite, mixed with e^ual 
molecular weights of acetic and benzoic aldehydes, yields 
ethyl acetal, and not an acetal resulting from the simultaneous 
■combination of the two aldehydes.—M. A. Haller describes the 
preparation of some new neutral and acid ethers of the cam- 
phots, and also gives on easy process for the separation of cam¬ 
phor and camphol.—M. Aimd Girard reports the results of some 
protracted ex^riments on the cultivation of the potato in France, 
with a view to the selection of the best tubers, and a more 
abundant yield of starch-producing roots.—M. G. Hayem studies 
the causes of the fatal effects resulting from the traiufuiion of 
Hood between animals of difierent species, and more especially 
from the injection of dogs’ Mood in the rabbit.—The porpbyritic 
rocks of Cavenac, near Mot-Pons, are described by MM. P. de 
Ro.uville and Auguste Delsge ; and those of the Forez district 
by M. U. te Ywer.—M. Ed. Piette gives on account of some 
human and animal ^maint repreMntmg a transitional epoch 
between Quaternary 'and modern times, recently dircovered by 
him in.a cave on the left Umk of the Arize. 

Aatrnnomieal Society, February 6.—M. Flammarion in the 
chair.—M.' Gnkit, of Soiasons, sent observations of Uranus 
made with the naked eye, and of Neptune with on opera-glass. 
~M. SchmoU showed Vagrams of solar activity daring 1888. 
He had noted 190 d^ without spots. M. Bruguiire pished the 
minimum at iSSS'S. MM. Lihou and Jacquot sent some 
remarks on the same subject.—M. Flammarion read a paper on 
■y Arictis, calliog attention to the remarkable relative fixity of 
^e two comironeats. His measures at Juvisy gave 8"'5i and 
359°'!.—M. Ch. Moussette made some remarks on the lunar 
e^pseof January 17,—General Parmentier read a note on the 
planetoids discovered in 188S, and showed that they confirmed 
the classification of those M^ies which be published a few 
yean ago.—M. Gunziger exhibited some Thompson’s disks, 
and showed their ntUity for drawing and accurately placing 

Stockholm. 


Royal Academy of Sciences, February 13.—Sir Joseph 
Lister was ektfted a Foreign Member of the Academy.—Prof. 
Wittrock gave an account of the present state of the Bergian 
Garden bMonging to the'Academy.—An examination of tome 
■Mem relemm to the genus Adenocystis, Hooker fil. et Harvey, 
by Prof F. K.KjellinuL—Contributions totheSon ofMedclpad, 
by Dr. L. M. Neuman.—Report on investigations relating to 
the flora andJauna of the peat-hogs of Scania, by Herr G, 
Andenson.—Report on invwtigatlons relating to the Ascomy- 
cetes, especially the coptophrioua, of Gland, by Herr C. 
Starbsck.—A special case of the problem of three bodies, by 
Pro£ Cyldfo.-^n Odonatm collected during tbs Swedish 
Ejqxdltion to 'Yenitci in i8y6, by Dr. f. Trybom.— Ichtteu- 
tHBn$s pntustici, by the late Lector A. E. Holmgren.—.4n 


experiment with an electric spark and a small flame, by Dr, C. 
A. Mebins.—Prof. Nilsson gave an account of the researches of 
Dr. KriUs on cobalt and nickel.—On the siiM^ar points of the 
common algebraic differential equations, by Dr. T. Mfiiler.—On 
maximi and minimi convergent! of a certain class ’ of distinct 
integrals, by Herr C. B. CavalUn.—On naphtoe adds, &e., by 
Dr.Ekitrand.—Onthe A‘-fi*-brom-naphthaUn-sulphon acid, by 
Herr Forsling.—On the reaction of the filming snlphuric add 
on <|t-(i'-cUor-naphthyJamin and on o'-^^-chloracetnaphthalid, 
both combined with hydrochloric add, by Herr P. HellstrSm. 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF ASIA. 
Through the Heart of Asia; Over the Pamir to Ituiia. \ 
By Gabriel Bonvalot Translated from the French by 
C B. Pitman. (London : Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 
HIS is a translation of (he account of a very re¬ 
markable journey taken in the year 1886 by M. 
Bonvalot through Central Asia. It is not the first 
time that M. Bonvalot has traversed that region, 
for in the years 1880-82, accompanied by M. Capus, 
and starting from Moscow, he entered Turkestan from 
Siberia, explored part of Bokhara and the mountains of 
Kobistan and Chitral, and returning home by Samarcand 
and Bokhara, descended the Amu-daria to Khiva, and 
finally crossed the desert of Ust-Urt in the depth of 
winter. That journey, however, only embraced the 
country north of the Oxus, and the present one was 
undertaken to complete the exploration of Centra! Asia. 
Shortly speaking, the latter journey—that of which this 
work treats—began at Datum, whither MM. Bonvalot 
and Capus had gone by ship from Marseilles, and con¬ 
tinued through the Caucasus along the south-west shore 
of the Caspian Sea into Persia, thence into Bokhara. At 
Chitral, on the borders of Afghanistan, they were de¬ 
tained as prisoners by Ishak Khan, of whom we have 
heard so much lately. He was then in revolt against 
Abdurrahman, and his captives were not released till 
the Indian Government interfered on their behalf. 

There is very much to interest us in M. Bonvalot’s ac¬ 
count of the feelings of the native tribes in that vast region 
towards England and towards Russia, but that we shall 
pass over, merely pointing out what is most important from 
a geographical or ethnological point of view in the work. 
At Adshi-Cabul, which is on the south-west shore of the 
Caspian, he says that the population is Turkish, though 
the country is Tartar. The men are tall, with good 
features, and are plainly a mixture of Caucasian and 
Persian. Their dress differs from that of other Ma¬ 
hometans in that the tight-fitting upper garments with 
long skirts are not frequently seen; they seldom reach 
below the knee, and are often open at the breast. The 
head-dress is higher and broader at the top than the 
usual Mahometan head-dress, and in place of high boots 
they wear broad slippers or sandals, with very large 
vo^en heels and curled-up toes. The feet are bare, and 
are covered with woollen socks, which have fantastic 
coloured figures worked on them. It was the festival of 
the New Year when the travellers arrived at Adshi-Cabul, 
and the whole place was eu fite. The Mahometans of 
the region on such occasions dye their hands, beard, and 
hair a bright red, with henna. The Turkish language was 
the only one spoken there, but a few stages further on it 
seemed as if a new worid was reached, where the Russian 
tongue, Russian fashions, Russian cattle and horses, were 
everywhere. This, it appears, wto due to the descend¬ 
ants of a body of Russian settlers, called Malakanes, 
who had left their homes on account o( thdir religion, but 
it it not quite clear in what respect they differed from the 
orthodox Russian Church. The country—that it, the 
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region north-west of Resht—is wonderfully fertile, but the 
inhabitants suffer terribly from fevers. The waters swarm 
with duck, teal, herons, and cormorants ; eaglet and 
foxes abound there. 

Further on, still on the shores of the Caspian, may be 
seen “ all the birds of creation.” Generally speaking, the 
ground held by the Tartars is badly cultivated: the men 
are incorrigible idlers, lying in the fields while the women 
sow the seed ; and in harvest-time, instead of gathering in 
the crops themselves, they sell them as they stand in the 
fields to the mountaineers for about a third of their value. 
Though there is an abundance of good timber at hand, 
they live in wretched hovels with thatched roofs, or in 
huts made of reeds, with a thin facing of mud, and in the 
coldest weather prefer to lie shivering in their huts to 
gathering the firewood which lies almost at their hand. 
They are badly clad, and, as has been said, suffer terribly 
from the fevers that are so prevalent. A little further 
south, towards the confines of Persia, though the month 
was March, the foliage and the flowers were marvellous : 
wild pomegranate trees and wild briars growing under 
acacias and beeches were well covered with leaves ; ane¬ 
mones, violets, and daisies bloomed everywhere. At Chifa 
Rud, near Resht, Talichi, a peculiar Turkish dialect is 
spoken,but some of the people also use Guilek. Rice and 
fish, of which there is abundance, are the food of the 
inhabitants, bread being unknown. From Teheran the 
travellers journeyed to Meshed, travelling almost due east, 
and skirting the Great Salt Desert, which presented the 
appearance of heaps of sand that had been lately washed 
by the waves of the sea. The journey through the moun¬ 
tains at this part was very trying. The sun was scorching, 
and there was not the slightest shelter to be had. The 
River Tchai flows through the valley which they traversed, 
and was the only thing in motion in the whole regpon. 
The waters of the river are salt. Dehinemek (the “ Salt 
Village ”) consists of only a few houses, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of it are as idle as those on the border of the Cas¬ 
pian, cultivating just enough to feed their families and 
to supply passing pilgrims. Here, as in the whole country, 
everything seems covered with salt It is seen on the 
walls of the bouses and on the banks of the rivers, and 
and the water one drinks is very salt. There are many 
travelling saltpetre-makers to be found in this region, 
who in summer go from place to place wherever they can 
find materials to work upon. Their mode of operation is 
a very rough and ready one. Holes in the earth serve as 
vats and boilers, and below these are placed ovens. 
Abundance of brushwood supplies them with material 
for their fires. They collect from the surface of the 
earth heaps of a compost of salt and animal] manure. 
This is soaked for twenty-four hours in water, then filtered, 
and then boiled for twenty-four hours, cleansed, and 
placed in the sun, so that the water may evaporate. An 
ordinary workman can make about fifty pounds in a day> 
and this he selH at the rate of a penny a pound. The 
workers appear quite contented with their lot, and the 
industry is preserved in their families for generations. 

Around Bostan and Shahnid, numbers of gypsy cn- 
campments were met. The inhabitants said they were 
natives of Seistan, and gained their living by making 
brass wire and working metal. Each family pays a small 
yearly contribution to the chief of the Shah’s footmen. 

X 
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Tliey are constantly on the move, and make their tents 
or huts so lightly that they can dismantle them at a 
moment’s notice. They resemble the natives very mtich 
in I'eatures, and have the same filthy habits, but they We 
more swarthy in complexion, and much thinner. With 
regard to the Turkomans, they arc, or rather were— 
for they have ceased their depredations—the terror of the 
Persian pilgrims and traders. M. Bonvalot thinks that 
they have received a bad name which they do not 
deserve. They are frank, gentle, hospitable, affable, 
and truthful; ivbile their victims, the Persians, are the in¬ 
carnation of deceit and lying. The Turkomans, he say», 
have all the good qualities of the Turks, a race which has 
been more calumniated than any other, but from which some 
of the more highly esteemed European nations might with 
advantage learn many things. From Samarcand thOyjour¬ 
neyed to the Amu-daria, whence, completing an irregular 
curve, they returned to Samarcand. Upon leaving Sari- 
jui, they came up with a number of Usbegs, who were 
coming down from the summer encampments in the 
mountains to their winter-quarters in the valleys. The 
men of the tribe ride in front, driving the cattle and 
horses before them, and the younger children look after 
lambs, goats, and calves. Some are bareheaded ; others 
wear a dirty turban. Though they are filthy in their 
habits, they are wonderfully strong. Their dwellings are 
strong, but easily taken to pieces As a rule, the Turko¬ 
man is not a nomad, like the Uzbeg; he has not very 
many cattle, so that it is not necessary for him to move 
to different pastures with the changes of the seasons. In 
the valley of the Surkhan they met many encampments 
of gypsies, who appear to lead the same sort df life all 
over Central Asia. Their tents arc of the most primitive 
kind—two poles, with a piece of cloth spread over them. 
From this to Regar thb country is very rich, well 
watered, abounding in lice-fields, but, like the other parts 
of Central Asia where there is a copious rainfall, fevers 
abound. At Kara-tagh, besides English, French, Russian, 
and Indian goods, various products of the district itself 
are sold in the market, as, for instance, rice, barlev, 
wheat, grapes, and dried apricots. In the towns there 
are many blacksmiths and saddlers, and a few potters, 
who are very skilful in making and enamelling cups and 
dishes. Strange to say, the occupation which has the 
most numerous representatives is that of druggist. A 
funeral procession amongst the Uzbegs, who regard death 
as a blessing and not as an evil, is thus described :— 

“ A small stream which crosses the road is salt, and we 
notice a group of men ascending its course with very 
rapid steps. They are carrying something on a stretcher, 
but, instead (rf going as slowly as they can, like bearers 
of a dead body in me West, they march at full speed, as 
if they were convwing some one who was very ill, or bad 
met with an acciMnt, to the doctor’s. They go across 
the fields, and stumble in their hurry. They talk loudly, 
as if they were quarrelling, and there is not the least 
trace of sadness upon their faces. There are about ten 
of them, and th^ are dressed as plainly as usual.. . . 
In advance are several men with pdes, which will be 
used for forming a vault on the grave, and behind conies 
an aged mdllah,/leaning upon a stick.” 

The travellers reached Samarcand in December, and 
were about to abandon the idea of going further, when 
General Karalkoff suggested that they should try to enter 


India by Pamir. It was worth trying, for nobody had ever 
before thought of attempting such a thing in winter. The 
undertaking was a great one, and they took every care in 
their outfit before setting out. Boots made oPdoubW felt 
with leather soles, with strips of skin protecting the 
seams, were made for them. Long stockihgti made of 
felt, reaching up to the thigh, lined trousers with Itiathcr 
trousers over them, were the protections for the legfc The 
body was covered with two garments, one of them made 
of Kasghar sheepskin with the wool left on. A sheep¬ 
skin cap covered the head and ears, and a huge hood 
of the sanrte material envelop the whole head and face, 
with the exception Of the eyi^s. Wjth regard to the food 
supply, the more renuurkaWe portions were immense 
numbers of small stabs of bread ^aked in fat and baked 
twice over ; mutton boiled down, ialtei}> and placed in 
bladders ; rohsted millet seed, and dried apricots. The 
journey really began at Osh on Idai^h 6, and for over a 
month the whol* parly underwent the severest privations; 
the goal, however, was reached at last. We have'not 
space to say much about this journey over the Pamir, 
one of the most remarkable feats of travel ever accom¬ 
plished, but'a few extracts in M. Bonvalotli own words will 
show what the enterprising explorer and his companions 
went through:— 

“ March 13.... The variations of temperature are very 
great, for at 9 a.m. tlie thermometer marks 75” F. in the 
sun and 10° F. below freezing in the shade, while at 2 p.m. 
it is nearly loo’ F. in the sun and 3' below freezing in the 
shade; at 6 p.m., there are 18" of frost, while at 9 20 p.m. 
the glass is several degrees below zero.” 

“March 17 (when crossing the Alai). We are all of us 
exhausted and out of breath, devoid of all strength, and 
nearly blind. We have splitting headaches and a feeling of 
suffocation. One man is stretched out on his back, close 
beside his horse, which is lying on its side ; another man is 
asleepas hestandswithhis head resting against the saddle ; 
a third is whipping bis pour horse, to the tail of which he 
clings like a drowning man to a buoy. Some of the men 
were bleeding from the nose, and so were the horses, the 
blood freezing as it trickled down their muzzles, and look¬ 
ing like ruby stones. . . At 6 in the morning there were 
75’ of frost.” 

. On March 22 they reached an altitude of 15,000 feet 
on Kizilart. On March 27, when at the height of 15,700 
feet—that is, at the summit of the pass of Kizil-Djek— 
a terrific snow-storm burst on them. 

“ March 30. ... At 2.20 a.m., with the moon still so 
luminous that I could distinguish objects inside the tent, 
I go out to look at the thermometer, and find that the 
mercury has vanished. It has evidently been frozen. 
Thinking that I may be mistaken, I show the instrumenk 
to Capus, and we light a candle, the result being that we- 
find the mercury really has frozen up, and is no bigger 
than a leaden pellet.” 

About the beginning of April they approached human 
habitations, and here, near the source of the Oxus, they 
found numbers of monumenis to the dead 

“ The tumuli are built south-west to north-east, so that 
the dead may have their faces turned towards the holy 
city. They extend around four mansoletims made of 
earth, almost double the height of an oui (.felt tent), and 
with a frontage of about 30 feet The cupolas an* 
pointed, and the aschitectitre very simple, as there are no 
materials handy to attempt anything ambitious. More¬ 
over, if a higher building had been erected, the wind. 
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■which is the terror of the P^rnjr, would soon have brought 
it to the ground. At the four comers of the largest of the 
tnausojeums a rude attempt has beeh made to carve 
pigeons' At the end of the humblef tombs are some 
stones sunk in the earth. Some of them have a sort of 
railing round them, formed of stakes bound together by 
woodM cords.” 

The numerous illustrations are excellent, and the trans¬ 
lation is well done, but it is a pity that Mr Pitman l»s 
not given the English names of places. Many readers 
will not reeognite in French forms names which in 
English forms are perfectly well-known. 


THE TESTING OF SfATERlALS OF 
CONSTRUCTION. 

liu TtsEnji of MaUrials of Constructiom. By William 

Cawthomc UitwijiOj F.R.S., M. Inst.C.E. (London: 

Longmans, flreen, and Co., 1888.) 

N a volume of about 480 pages, Prof. HTnwin has con¬ 
densed probably all our knowledge oflhe strength of 
materials used in construction. The work is unique In its 
way, there being no other equally trustworthy^aslhr as w« 
are aware, in existence. 

Engineering structures of to-day are designed with 
due regard to the strength of their individual parts, and 
each part is so proportioned that it will safely carry its 
load, yet not be of greater strength than is necessary for 
this special purpose. In the Forth Bridge, for example, 
the strains in each member are calculated to a nicety, 
and the section of metal is duly proportioned. This 
could not be done if we did not know exactly the 
actual strength of the various materials used, as well as 
their behaviour under varying conditions of load less than 
the breaking load of the material It is therefore neces¬ 
sary that these data should be obtained by using the most 
perfect apparatus obtainable, and that the experiments 
should be made by persons who have given much time 
and thought to the subject. Bearing this in miod, we 
gladly welcome Prof. Unwin’s work; hts name is well 
known among engineers as one thoroughly able to write 
such a work successfully. 

The volume consists of three parts. In the first, the 
mechanical properties of materials are explained—that 
is, the phenomena of elasAcity and plasticity, and the 
relations between stress and deformation, so far as they 
have been scientifically ascertained. In the second, the 
apparatus used in the engineering laboratory is described- 
Lastly, tlie third part contains a collection of the most 
complete and trustworthy results of testing of all the 
ordinary materials in use. Chapters IV. to VII. con¬ 
tain admirable descriptions of various kinds of testing 
machines, measuring instruments, and other useful 
appliances used in an engineering laboratory. These 
chapters are freely illustrated with excellent woodcuts of 
the different instruments, the larger ones of the testing 
machines being remarkably good. 

The chapters dealing with iron and steel show a large 
knowledge of their practical working and characteristics. 
We agree with the author that a standard form for tensile 
test pieces ought to be accepted ]by engineers In this 
country, so that results may be more easily compared. 

In all the large steel-works in this country there is now to 
be found a testing machine with the necessary apparatus for 
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testing the material. This is intended for the makers’ own 
information, and it is also used by the engineers or their 
assistants under whose specification the steel is being 
made. Take, for Instance, steel plates for the bridge work 
under the Indian Government spiecification. Every plate 
rolled is tested in the following manner in order to guard 
against the acceptance of brittle or dangerous steel. As 
each plate is delivered from the rolls, and before it is 
sheared to dimensions, four samples in duplicate are 
marked off in the spare material for testing purposes. 
Tensile test pieces arc taken both lengthwise and across 
the plate, and similar ones for the quenched bend tests. 
These teat pieces are all stamped with suitable numbers 
before they arc sheared off the plate to be tested. The 
steel must be of such a strength and quality as to be 
equal to a tensile strength of between twenty-seven and 
thirty-oiie tons per square inch, and to indicate a contrac¬ 
tion of the tested area at the point of fracture of not less 
than 35 per cent; the percentage of elongation in a length 
of 10 inches must be not less than 20. 

The bend test pieces, heated to a low cherry heat, 
and cooled in water at a temperature of 82° F., must 
stand bending double round a curve of which the 
diameter is not more than three times the thickness of 
the piece tested. If these requirements arc not in every 
case satisfactory, the plate represented by a defective test 
is rejected ; unless it can be shown that the tested speci¬ 
men has surface or other defects, in which case the 
duplic.ate test-piece is duly tested to take its place. 

It must be evident, therefore, that a tremendous amount 
of tcsti/ig is now being carried out in this and other 
countries, and the value of the material, the acceptance 
or rejection of which depends on the results of the tests, 
will reach a large amount On this account we are 
always glad to increase our knowledge of the behaviour 
of the material under test, and of the machinery used in 
the process. 

Prof. Unwin is to be congratulated on having success¬ 
fully fulfilled his task. The work is worthy of his reputa¬ 
tion, and should find a place in every engineer’s library. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Entomology for Beginners. For the Use of Young Folks, 

Fruit-growers, Formers, and Gartleners. By A. S. 

Packard, M.D., Ph.D. Small 8vo, pp. xvi. and 367. 

(New York : Henry Holt and Co., 1888 ) 

Dr. Packard’s works on entomological subjects are so 
well and favourably known, that the book he has now 
written under the above modest title will certainly obtain 
a large circulation. 

As its name implies, it is a work especially addressed to 
beginners in the study of entomology, and gives them a 
brief outline of the extent of the subject, and descriptions 
of the various methods pursued in its research. 

In some respects this work is based upon the same 
author's “ Guide to the Study of Insects,’’ many of the 
paragraphs being the same in both books and also many 
of the woodcuts which illustrate them. But the portion 
relating to classification is much abridged in the smaller 
book, whilst that which treats of the mounting of micro¬ 
scopic preparations, &c., is given at much greater length. 
It Is this latter part that will be found of more perman¬ 
ent value to the student, who will soon master the brief 
clasiiillcatlon put before him. 
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The demand for works like the present, we are glad to 
think, is likely to increase. It is .in the examination of 
the embryology and in the dissection of insects in their 
various stages of development that the labours of entomo¬ 
logists will be largely engaged when the discovery and 
description of new species of insects begin to grow slack. 

It is when we consider the vastness of the subject of 
entomtdogy, and the practically inexhaustible field of in¬ 
vestigation lying before us, that we feel grateful for such 
works as Dr. Packard’s, which bring before us in a concise 
form recent methods employed in the treatment of sub¬ 
jects always difhcuU to manipulate and to render fit for 
microscopic examination. O. S. 

The First Ascent of the Kasai: being some Records of 
Set vice under the Lone Star. By C S. L. Bateman. 
(London : George Philip and Son, 1889.) 

When Lieutenant Wissmann made his memorable de¬ 
scent of the River Kasai, he was accompanied by a 
number of natives whose good-will he had secured by 
wise and kindly treatment. At Ldopoldville, whence 
Lieutenant Wissnrann returned to Europe, it was decided 
that Dr. Wolf should take the various members of this 
escort back to their homes, and that the Expedition under 
his command should be sent on to establish a station at 
the confluence of the Lulua with the Luebo. This Expedi¬ 
tion was joined by Mr. Bateman as second in command; 
and in the present volume he records his experiences in 
the ascent of the Kasai, and during the time when he was 
engaged in directing the making of the Luebo station. 
Mr. Bateman is sometimes tempted to indulge rather too 
much in fine writing, but, notwithstanding this drawback, 
his book is one of considerable interest. He gives a good 
eneral idea of the manner in which he was impressed 
y the scenery through which he passed or in the midst 
of which he lived ; and he is at great pains to describe, as 
accurately as possible, the various native tribes with whom 
he came in contact. Above all, the book is valuable for 
the light it throws on the influence that is being exerted 
by the Congo State. Mr. Bateman worked as one of its 
officials at the Luebo station, and no one who reads the 
record of what he accomplished can doubt that acting 
through such agents the new State is preparing the way 
for the growth of legitimate commerce, and for the 
development of wholesome relations generally between 
Europeans and the natives. The volume contains many 
illustrations, produced from the author’s original sketches 
in pencil, water-colour, pen and ink, or sepia. 

Tabular List of all the Australian Birds. By E. P. 
Ramsay. Pp. 1-38, with Map. (Sydney; Published 
by the Author, 1888.) 

The present list by Dr. E. P. Ramsay shows that a 
considerable increase in our knowledge of Australian 
ornithology has taken place since the year 1878, when 
the author last issued a list of the birds of Australia. 
The method adopted in this most useful publication is of 
the simplest and most effective nature, murteen natural 
districts being recognized by Dr. Ramsay, and the dis¬ 
tribution of each species being shown by an indication of 
a number corresponding to the number of the district in 
the table, so that the known range of every Australian 
species is seen at a glance. References are given to all 
the newly-described species, and on the opposite page to 
each table Dr. Ramsay gives critical notes of great im¬ 
portance to the student. A map is also given which 
indicates the natural areas of the different provinces of 
’' Australia, and enumerates most of the places where well- 
known collections have been made. A list of the 39 
species known from Lord Howe Island and Norfolk 
Island is also appended, and a new species of owl from 
the former is described as Ninox albarta. 

;r. B. S, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

[The Editor dees mot hold kimstlf responsible for opinions es> 
pressed by his eorrespomdents. Neither can he usedertakt 
to return, or to correspond with the writers r^eeted 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of WATUa*. 
No notice is taken of anonymons eornmnnications,] 

The Meteoric Theory of Nebul», Ac. 

In hi« interesting letter (p. 436), Mr. Preston draws attention 
to a point which was not referred to in my paper. 

It has generally been supposed that the incandescence of the 
trail of a falling star was an evidence of the volatilization of the 
solid materials of a meteorite, and in the lower regions of the 
atmosphere this must certainly be true to a greater or less degree. 
But, in a paper read before the French Academy on February 18 
(see abstract in Nature, February *8, p. 43a), M. E. Minaty 
argues that the incandescence of meteorites cannot be explained 
by the transformation of motion into beat; and, after the read¬ 
ing of the paper, M. Comu remarked that the luminosity of the 
trail of a meteorite might be an electrical phenomenon, without 
any conaiderable rise of temperature. I quote this in order to 
show that we should be cautious in accepting Mr. Prestons 
conclusion as to the rapid retardation and volatilization of 
meteorites when moving through a highly rarefied gas. 

It may be admitted that, when a swarm of meteorites is closely 
packed, it will soon assume the form of gas throughout, but I 
cannot believe that gaseous friction affords a valid objection to 
the meteoric theory, when the meteorites are in loose order. 
The solidification of volatilized metals would, I suppose, take 
place in a few minutes or seconds, and the mean interval be¬ 
tween collisions was shown, in my paper, to be conveniently 
measured in hours or days. It would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that the so-called permanent gases also solidify, when 
cooled to the low temperature which must obtain. But, apart 
from this possible solidification, Mr. Ixjckyer suggests that the 
permanent gases would be quickly occluded m the solids 
volatilised at the tame instrnt. 

The fusion of meteorites, so ns to comiiensate fractures, forms, 
as I have myself said, perhaps the most serious difficulty in the 
theory It cannot be supposed that fusions take place except 
under favourable circumstances ; but, if a swarm of meteorites 
does .not degrade into dust, these favourable circumstances must 
occur often enough to counterbalance fractures. 

Mr. Preston does not seem to be correct in respect to 
Clausius’s theory of the constant ratio of internal to translatory 
energy in a gas. Clausius assumes, and does not prove that, in 
the average of a number of collisions, the molecule will absorb 
an amount of energy proportional to the mean violence of the 
blows with which Tt has been struck. Clausius’s law must be at 
least approximately true within considerable variations of tem¬ 
perature, but it is certainly not a rigorous law of mechanical 
tysteaus. 

The case of meteorites in ooHision is totally different; they 
are incapable of taking up moreThnn an infinitesimal amount of 
vibratory energy, The energy which, in the molecules of a 
is absorbed, in the case of meteorites goes in volatilizing aoli^. 
There seems to be no reason why the particular ratio which 
Clausius determines from the numerical value of the ratio of the 
two specific heats (7) in a gas, should hold good in a swarm of 
meteorites. We have no idea of the ratio of the two quasi- 
specific heats in a swarm of meteorites, and therefore we are 

not entitled to use the equation 0 = i ,and to put 7 = f4, 

deducing g s ^.t In other words, I do not see room for making 
any deduction as to the ratio between the kinetic energy of a 
swarm of meteorites and the thermal energy existing m the 
volatilized gases. 

I fail to see any parallelism between Clausius’s law and the 
conclusion drawn as to the lost poteutial energy in the formation 
of a swarm of meteorites. The loss of energy Is an outcome of 
the law of gravitation, as applicable to the formation of a gaseous 
star, and is deduclble without any reference to the kinetic theory 
of gases, or to its analogue for meteorites. 

G, H. Darwin. 

‘ MuraeU, " Theory olgHeat" (18/5), p. 317. Mr. Prei.on's ststement 
of ths law is imccuMt*. 
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The Fonnatlon of Ltdgee on Hill>eidet. 

IM Natum for February 28, Mr. Emrt draw* attention to 
the formation of theie ledges as observed by himself in Caracas. 
They are probably to be found in many places, if carefnlly looked 
for. The Kdlowing diagram, taken from a photograph, illustrates 
one of the most striking instances I know, to be fonnd near 
BaUantroe, on the Baibntiae-Ginnn road, Ayrshire. The 
ledges, which are very numerous and fairly regular, occur on the 
western face of a series of low hills, very near to the sea-shore. 
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The subsoil is thin and open. The angle of slope ranges from 
perhaps 30° to 60', seldom higher, where the angle a much 
higher, the soil slips away bodily, and the grass with it, leaving 
a bare space ; indeed, at one point of the road the precipitated 
soil forms readily vUible mounds at the base of the cli£ 

The whole locality is very unfavourable to earthworms, and 
I agree with Mr. Ernst that the earthworm theory must, as far 
as any practical effect is concerned, be surrendered. 

On the other band, had the ridges been due to anything like 
glacier action, as Mr. Ernst suggests, I should have expected 



detrital mounds below the ledges at the foot of each slope. 
These, however, do not occur, and the soil meets the narrow 
strip of plain with surprising angular sharpness. 

It seems clear that the ledges owe their origin to the action of 
rain-water, which would naturally penetrate below the surface 
covering of grass, and dissolve with comparative rapidity portions 
of the porous soil below. The grass layer would eventually hare 
nothing to support it in places, and would collapse to a lower 
level. The effect of collapse, supposing the layer to hold toge¬ 
ther, would necessarily be a wrinkle or ledge at right angles to 
theground slope. Edmund J. Mills. 

Glasgow, March 4. 


Weight, Mass, and Force. 

If Mr. Gray, as in his teaching he no doubt unconsciously 
often does, will always say “force of a pound” instead of 
“weight of a pound” when he wishes to express the force of 
attraction of the Earth on a pound weight, there will be no 
divergence between his theoretical instruction and the language 
of practical men and of every-day life. 

But to the majority the expression “weight of a pound” will 
always call up the mental picture of a "pound weight,” so that 
the idea of the mass of a pound and of the force with which it 
is attracted by the earth cannot be dissociated in the use of the 
word “ weight.” 

Supposing, however, we accept the definition of the "weight 
of a body ” as never meaning anything else than the “ force with 
which the earth attracts the body,” how are we to interpret “the 
weight of the Sun, of the Moon, of Jupiter, &c.,”aDd what is 
the “weight of the Earth?” 

Aj Mr. Gray declines my previous challenge, will he con¬ 
descend to point out the fallacy in the following argument? 
“The weight of the Moon being the force with which the Moon 
is attracted by the Earth, trgo, by the law that Action and 
Reaction are equal and opposite, the weight of the Earth is equal 
to the weight of the Moon.” 

With our present system of Instruction in elementary theo¬ 
retical dynamics we run the risk of wuting otir time on a 
mechanics which is as unreal as is the mediseval Greek grammar 
taught in our seboots, a grammar that was never vernacular even 
in the palmiest days of Attic literature. 


I The warning note in the introduction to “ Numerical Examples 
' in Practical Mechanics,” by K. O. Blaine, is well timed and 
: deserves careful attention. A. G. Greenhill. 


The Inheritance of Acquired Character*. 

A VERY strong a f>rion objection to the line on which most 
experiments on the inheritance of acquired characters are carried 
on i» the following. These expenmenis involve mutilation ; and 
a tendency to transmit characters so produced would, consider¬ 
ing that every accident or fight produces some slight mutilation, 
involve the animals in a process of degeneration. Hence the 
tendency to transmit the characters acquired by mutilation 
would be constantly bred out by natural selection. ' Bui a tend¬ 
ency to transmit chnracters acquired by habit in youth rests on 
quite another basis, and would tend to the conservation of the 

I do not know if observations have been made on the physique 
of the offspring of persons engaged in trades where apprentice¬ 
ship begins licl'ore puberty .- they would be most valuable. 

But the following case seems to me to be thoroughly to the 
point. A. B. is modeiately myopic and very astigmatic in the 
left eye; extremely myopic in the right. As the left eye gave 
such bad images for near objects, he was compelled in childhood 
to mask it, and acquired the habit of leaning his head on his 
left arm for writing, tio as to blind that eye ; or of resting the 
left tem|>le and eye on the hand, with the elbow on the table. 
At the age of fifteen the eyes were equalized by the use of 
suitable spectacles, and be soon lost the habit completely and 
permanently. He is now the father of two children—a boy and 
a girl—whose vision (tested repeatedly and fully) is emmetropic 
in both eyes, to that they have not inherited the cotis;enUal 
optical defect of their father. All the same, they both have 
inherited his early acq-.ired habit, and need constant watchful- 
nes.s to prevent their hiding the left eye, when writing, by resti^ 
the head on the left fore-arm or hand. Imitation is here quite 
oat of the question. 

Considering that every habit involves changes in the 
proponionil development of the muscular and osseous sys- 
tema, and hence, probably, of the nervous system also, the 
importance of inherited habits, natural or acquired, cannot be 
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o»etlooUed in the general theory of inheritance. I am fully 
awmre that I shall be accused of flat Lainarckisin ; but a nickname 
is not an argument. Marcus M. IIartoo. 

Cork, March 6. 

A Pine Meteor. 

A FINE meteor was visible here to night at 6.36 p.in. It fell 
perpendicularly almost due noilh north-east, disappearing about 
20“ abive the noruon, and was then as nearly ns pos-ible of the 
brilliancy and colour of Venus, which was shining in the south¬ 
west at the time. Length of path, I think, about 20”, but I am 
not positive that 1 saw the beginning of it. 

B. WooDD Smith. 

Hami^stead Heath, N.W., March ti. 


Bishop’s Ring. 

I AM informed by Miss K, Brown, of Cirencester, that she saw 
Bishop’s ring in full day-time as recently as last mon'h, not far 
from 12 o’clock one day, the sun being hidden behind a cloud at 
the time. It appeared very similar in extent, as well as colour, 
though not intensity, to what it did after the Krakalab eruption. 
Also another day she noticed something like it when looking at 
the sun simply through a dark glass. 

I have very occasionally myself in the last few years seen a 
somewhat similar phenomenon, but duller and dirtier in colour 
than Bishop’s ring usually was, and which gave me the impres¬ 
sion of lieing lower down in the atmosphere than that. I 
attributed this to smoke or some other local impunty. It would 
appear that the phenomenon seen by Mist Brown, out in the 
country, cannot have been thus caused j hut I suppose that she 
must really have seen the corona produced by volcanic dust, 
through an exceptionally pure lower atmo^here. 

Sunderland, March. T. W. Backhouse. 

The Philosophical Transactions. 

Most people who interest themselves in science would begl.id 
to possess a complete set of the Philosophical Transactions. But 
in the first place complete sets are scarce, and in the second it 
would be much too expensive f >r ordinary people ; furthermore, 
it is not in everyone’s library that room could be found for its 
reception. Now, Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and Pears in brought 
out a flrst-rate abridgment of this valuable publication from its 
commencement to the end of the year 1800. May I venture to 
sunest that the Royal Society would be doing a good work by 
DuMuhing on the same lines a continuation up to the year 1900 ? 
If they commenced now, and brought out a volume at intervals, 
the whole thing might he completed in the early year- of the 
twentieth century. The cost ought not to be very great, and 
probably nearly every free library would .subscrilie, S. 


OJV THE COMPOSITION OF WATER} 
INURING the past year I have contrnued the work 
described in a former communication on the 
relative densities of hydrogen and oxygen (Roy. Soc. j 
Proc., February 1888, vol. xlni. p, 356; see also Nature, 
voL x.\xvii. p. 418), in the hope of being able to pre¬ 
pare lighter hydrogen than was then found possible. 
To this end, various modifications have been made in 
the generating apparatus. Hydrogen has been prepared 
from potash, in place of acid. In one set of experi¬ 
ments the gas was liberated by aluminium. In this case 
the generator consisted of a large closed tube sealed 
to the remainder of the apparatus; and the aluminium 
was attached to an iron armature so arranged that, by 
means of an external electro-magnet, it was possible to 
lower It into the potash, or to remove it therefrom. The 
liberated gas passed through tubes containing liquid 
^tash,* corrosive sublimat^ finely powdered solid potash, 
oind, lastly, a long length of phosphoric anhydride. But 
the result was disappointing, for the hydrogen proved to 

nad »t thi Royal Socieiy, by Lord Rayleigh, Sco.R.S., on 

* 0( u>urM, this IuIm luiperfluous tn the present caw, but U tvas mofe 
i-tmvenient tu rcuia it. 


be no lighter than that formerly obtained from sulphuric 
acid. 

I have also tried to purify hydrogen yet futthes'by 
absorption in palladium. In his recent important memoir 
(Amet. Chm. Joum., vol. x. No.4), “On the Combustion of 
Weighed Quantities of Hydrogen and theAtomieWeightof 
Oxygen,” Mr, Reiser describes experiments from which it 
appears that palladium will not occlude nitrogen—a very 
probable impurity in even the most carefully prepared 
gas. My palladium was placed in a tube sealed, as a 
lateral attachment, to the middle of that containing the 
phosphoric anhydride; so that the hydrogen was sub¬ 
mitted in a thorough manner to this reagent, both before 
and after absorption by the palladium. Any impurity that 
might be rejected by the palladium was washed out of 
the tube by a current of hydrogen before the gas was 
collected for weighing. But as the result of even this 
treatment I have no improvement to report, the density 
of the gas being almost exactly as beftlre. 

Hitherto the observations have related merely to the 
densities of hydrogen and oxygen, giving the ratio IS'884, 
as formerly explained. To infer the composition of water 
by weight, this number had to be combined with that 
found by Mr. Scott as representing the ratio of volumes. 
The result was— 


2 X 15 884 
■ I'9965 


IS914. 


The experiments now to be described arc an attempt 
at an entirely independent determination of the relative 
weights by actual coinbustion of weighed quantities of the 
two gases. It will be remembered that in Dumas’s in¬ 
vestigation the composition of water is inferred from the 
weights of the oxygen and of the water, the hydrogen 
being unweighed. In order to avoid the very unfavour¬ 
able conditions of this method, recent workers have made 
It a point to weigh the hydrogen, whether in the gaseous 
state, as in the experiments of Prof. Cooke and my own, 
or occluded m palladium, as in Mr. Keisei s pr.ictice. So 
long as the hydrogen is weighed, it is not very material 
whether the second weighing relate to the water or to the 
oxygen. ’I'he former is the case in the work of Cooke and 
Reiser, the latter m the preliminary experiments now to 
be reported. 

Nothing could be simpler in principle than the method 
adopted. Globes of the same siie as those employed for 
the density determinations are filled to atmospheric 
pressure with the two gases, and are then carefully 
weighed. By means of Sprengel pumps the gases are 
exhausted into a mixing chamber, sealed below with 
mercury, and thence by means of a third Sprengel are 
conducted into a eudiometer, also sealed below with 
mercury, where they are fired by ele:tric sparks in the 
usual way. After sufficient quantities of the gases have 
been withdrawn, the taps of the globes are turned, the 
leading tubes and mixing chamber are cleared of all re¬ 
maining gas, and, after a final explosion in the eudio¬ 
meter, the nature and amount of the residual gas are 
determined. The quantities taken from the globes can be 
found from the weights before and after operations. From 
the quantity of that gas which proved to be m excess, the 
calculated weight of the residue is subtracted. This 
pives the weight of the two gases which actually took part 
in the combust! oa 

In practice, the operation is more difficult than might 
be supposed from the above description. The efficient 
capacity of the eudiometer being necessarily somewhat 
limited, the gases must be fed in throughout in very 
nearly the equivalent proportions; otherwise there 
would soon be such an accumulation of residue that no- 
further progress could be made. For this reason 
nothing could be done until the intermediate mixing 
chamber was provided. In starting a combustion, thi» 
vessel, originally full of mercury, was charged wlths 
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equivalent quantities of the two gases. The oxygen was 
first admitted until the level of the mercury had dropped 
to a certain mark, and subsequently the hydrogen down 
to a second mark, whose position relatively to the first 
was determined by preliminary measurements of volume. 
The mixed gases might then be drawn off into the eudio¬ 
meter until exhausted, after which the chamber might 
be re-charged as before. But a good deal of time may 
be saved by replenishing the chamber from the globes 
simultaneously with the e.xh.austion into the eudiometer. 
In order to do this without losing the proper proportion, 
simple meicury manometers were provided for indicating 
the pressures of the gases at any time remaining in the 
globes. But even with this assistance close attention was 
necessary to obviate an accumulation of residual gas in 
the eudiometer, such as would endanger the success of 
the experiment, or, at least, entail tedious-delay. To ob¬ 
tain a reasonable control, two sparking places were pro¬ 
vided, of which the upper was situate nearly at the top of 
the eudiometer. This was employed at the close, and 
whenever m the course of the combustion the residual 
gas chanced to be much reduced in quantity ; but, as a 
rule, the explosions were made from the lower sparking 
point. The most convenient state of things was attained 
when the tube contained excess of oxygen down to a 
point somewhat below the lower sparking wires. Under 
these circumstances, each bubble of explosive gas readily 
found Its way to the sparks, and there was no tendency 
to a dangerous accumulation of mixed gas before an 
explosion took place. When the gas in excess was 
hydrogen, the manipulation was more difficult,on account 
of the greater density of the explosive gas retarding its 
travel to the necessary height. 

In spite of all precautions several attempted determina¬ 
tions have failed from various causes, such as fracture of 
the eudiometer and others which it is not necessary here 
to particularize, leading to the loss of much labour. Five 
results only can at present be reported, and are as 
follows 

December 24, 1888 1593 

January 3, 1889 .. iS'98 

^ .. it.1598 

Febiuary 2. 15 93 

13. .. ••• tS'9i 


Mean . IS ’95 

This number represents the atomic ratio of oxygen and 
hydrogen as deduced immediately from the weighings 
with allowance for the unburnt residue. It is subject to 
the correction for buoyancy rendered necessary by the 
shrinkage of the external volume of the globes when in¬ 
ternally exhausted, as explained in my former communi¬ 
cation.' In these experiments, the globe which contained 
the hydrogen was the same {14) as that employed for the 
■density determinations. The necessary correction is thus 
four parts in a thousand, reducing the final number for 
the atomic weight of oxygen to- 

>589, 

■somewhat lower than that which I formerly obtained 
{I5‘9l) by the use of Mr. Scott’s value of the volume ratio. 
It may be convenient to recall that the corresponding 
number obtained by Cooke and Richards (corrected for 
shrinkage) is iS'Sy, while that of Keiser is I5'9$. 

In the present incomplete state of the investigation, I 
■do not wish to lay much stress upon the above number, 
more especially as the agreement of the several results is 
not so good as it should be. The principal source of 


' The oeceteity of th'a c rrecdon reco(niUt<t at oo early vtoge. aod 
I nmember rightly, one of the reasom whi^ led m« to imnk that a re* 
•determieaUvn uf im den uy of hydrogen was desUghlr. In the meantime^ 
however, the oaeMtion was disemeed by AgnmeanoM {Atti {Kindhtmi*} d. 
Ji. Actad 04 ! 1665). and swne nottee of hts work reachod me. 

When writing my paper last year 1 could not recall the ctrciitnetancts; bnt 
oinoatbe matter ha« attracted atteouon I h\rc made imiuiry, ood take ihu 
Dtiog out that the credit of first publication » due U 


error, of a non-chemical character, is in the estimation of 
the weight of the hydrogen. Although this part of the 
work cannot be conducted tinder quite such favourable 
conditions as in the case of a density determination, the 
error in the difference of the two weighings should not 
exceed o‘ooo2 gramme. The whole weight of the hydrogen 
used is about o'l gramme ; ‘ so that the error should not 
exceed 3 in the last figure of the final number. It is 
thus sc.ircely possible to explain the variations among the 
five numbers as due merely to errors of the weighings. 

The following are the details of the determination of 
February 2, chosen at random :— 

Before combustion . O,, + H -I- O 2906 =: (I,, p linter 20 05 

After ,, . (:,<+H-1-0 4006 = 0,, pointer 20-31 

Hydrogen tal>en=o 1100-o 0000; «o 10995 gramme 
Before combustion ,. <r,, 4 - 0 = fI,, + 2 237 ... pointer 20-00 

After „ Ui,i 1 0 = (;,i-H- 3 S 7 . ixjmlcr 19-3 

Oxygen laUeii =0-8800 +0-0 jo l -o 88ot gramme. 

At the close of operations the residue in the eudio¬ 
meter was oxygen, occupying 7-8 cubic centimetres. 
This w.-.s at a total pressure of 29 6 - 162= 13-4 inches 
of mercury. .Subtracting o 4 inch for the pressure of 
the water vapour, wc get 13-0 as representing the oxygen 
pressure. The temperature was about 12'’ C. Thus, 
taking the weight of a cubi- c-cntimetre of oxygen at 
o" C., and under a pressure of 760 centimetres of 
mercury to be 000143 gramme, we get as the weight 
of the residual oxygen— 


0-00143 


’2 = 0 0046 gramme. 


7-8 

A o 00367 76 o 

The weight of oxygen burnt was, therefore, o- 38 oi - 
0-0046 = 0-8755 gramme. 

Finally, for the rate of atomic weight— 

=15-926. 

^ Hydrogrn ^ 

In several cases the residual gas was subjected to 
analysis. Thus, after the determination of February 2, 
the volume w-as reduced by additions of hydrogen to 
1-2 cubic centimetre. On introduction of poiash there 
was shrinkage to about 0-9, and, on addition of pyro- 
gallic acid, to o i or o'2. These volumes of gas are 
here measured at a pressure of \ atmosphere, and are, 
therefore, to be divided by 3 if we wish to estimate the 
quantities of gas under standard conditions. The final 
residue of (say) 005 cubic cemimetre should be nitrogen, 
and, even if originally mixed with the hydrogen—the 
most unfavourable case—would involve an error of only 
ai/nn 'B *'Bal result. The o'l cubic centimetre of car¬ 
bonic anhydride, if originally cont.iincd in the hydrogen, 
would be more important, but this is very improbable. 
If originally mixed with the oxygen, or due to leakage 
through india-rubber into the combustion apparatus, it 
would lead to no appreciable error. 

The aggregate impurity of o 15, here indicated, is toler¬ 
ably satisfactory in comparison with the total quantity of 
gas dealt with—2cx» cubic centimetres. It is possible, 
however, that nitrogen might be oxidized, and thus not 
manifest itself under the above tests. In another experi¬ 
ment the water of combustion was examined for acidity, 
but without definite indications of nitric acid. The 
slight reddening observed appeared to be rather that 
due to carbonic acH, some of which, it must be remem¬ 
bered, would be dissolved in the water. These and 
other matters demand fuither attention. 

The somewhat complicated glass-blowing required for 
the combustion apparatus has all been done at home by 
my assistant, Mr. Gordon, on whom has also fallen most 
of the rather tedious work connected with the evacuation 
of globes and other apparatus, and with the preparation 
of the gases. 


^ It WO* Mwal to takt for combustion from two-ihirds to ihrec-fourihs of 
tbe contencii of th« globe* 
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EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. 

I N the spring of 1870 a letter appeared in the columns 
of Nature suggesting the formation of an Association 
which should have for Us object the improvement of 
geometrical teaching. As to the great desirability of 
such improvement there could be no doubt. It was felt 
that one of the greatest obstacles in the way of effecting it 
was the nature of the examinations, and that no change 
in that nature was likely to be brought about except by 
the combined action of those who desired it The idea 
took root, and a circular was drawn up in which the 
objects of the proposed Association were stated to be— 

(l) To collect and distribute information as to the ore- 
vailing methods of instruction in geometry practisea in 
this and other countries, and to ascertain whether the 
desire for change was general. 

(2) To use its influence to induce examining bodies to 
frame their questions in geometry without reference to any 
particular text-book. 

(3) To stamp with its approval some text-book .already 
published, or to bring out a new one under its own 
auspices. 

The movement led to a conference at University 
College in 1871, which resulted in the formation of the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teach¬ 
ing. Many difficulties beset the way of the desired 
improvement. In addition to all the arguments which may 
be used against radical change in any department of 
affairs, the uncomprising supporters of Euclid (or rather 
of Simson’s edition of his works) had the very cogent one 
that a Commission appointed by the Italian Government 
to inquire into the state of geometrical teaching in Italy 
found It “ so unsatisfactory, and the number of bad text¬ 
books so great and so much on the increase, as to compel 
them to recommend the adoption of Euclid pure and 
simple,”' and were able to t^uote the authority of dis¬ 
tinguished French mathematicians as to the great merits 
of Euclid as compared with modern French writers. We 
need not wonder, then, and need perhaps scarcely regret, 
that the outward and direct progress of the Association 
towards the realization of the aims set forth in its 
programme was slow. 

One of Its first steps was to attempt to draw up a Syllabus 
of Geometry in place of Euclid’s scheme of propositions, 
which might form the basis of future text-books. Members 
were requested to send in, and the Committee of Man¬ 
agement to report upon, programmes of the subjects 
which a text-b^k ought to include. Eleven programmes 
were sent in, which agreed upon many fundamental points; 
and after much work by a sub-committee, and much dis¬ 
cussion from time to time at the general meetings of the 
Association, a Syllabus of Geometry was at last published 
as the work of the Association. It is worthy of remark 
that a Committee of the British Association, containing 
such eminent mathematicians as Profs. Cayley, Cliflford, 
H. J. S. Smith, and Sylvester, appointed for the purpose 
of considering the possibility of improving the methods of 
instruction in elementary geometry, and reappointed to 
consider this Syllabus, reported that “ it uppers to have 
been drawn up with such care and with such regard to the 
essential conclitions of the problem as to render it highly 
desirable that it should be considered in detail by 
authorized representatives of the Universities and other 
gnat examining bodies of the United Kingdom, with a 
view to its adoption, subject to any modification which 
such detailed consideration may show to be necessary, as 
the standard for examinations.” 

The secretaries then applied to many of the principal 
examining bodies, submitting the Syllabus for their con¬ 
sideration, with a view to its adoption as the basis of 
examination. 

• Sm Fim Aanual Report of the A.I.G.T. 


The direct result of this application was small. It was 
felt that the non-existence of a text-book based on the 
Syllabus was a bar to its adoption, and a sub-committee 
was appointed to prepare proofs of the propositions. A 
text-book embodying these, and entitled “ The Elements 
of Plane Geometry,” was published by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schem and Co. The appearance of Part II. of this work 
in 1886 seemed to afford a fitting opportunity for me¬ 
morializing the Universities as to the advisability of 
relaxing their regulations. The following petition was 
drawn up, and received about i8o signatures, among 
which may be noticed those of Sir R. S. Ball, Prof. 
Chrystal, Prof. Henrici, Dr. Hirst, and Prof Tait:— 

“ We, the undersigned members of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, and others 
interested in the teaching of elements^ geometry, believ¬ 
ing that greater freedom in the teaching of that subject 
than is consistent with a rigid adherence to the letter of 
Euclid’s ‘ Elements ’ is highly desirable, would welcome 
such a change in the examinations in elementary geo¬ 
metry conducted by the Universities and other examining 
bodies as would admit of the subject being studied from 
text-books other than editions of Euclid, without the 
student being thereby placed at a disadvantage in those 
examinations." 

The Council forwarded the petition to the Universities, 
praying them to take the subject of the petition into their 
favourable consideration, with a view to adapting the 
regulations for the examinations in elementary geometry 
conducted by the Universities so as to meet the desire 
for greater freedom felt by a large number of teachers, 
and supported by the judgment of many eminent 
mathematicians. 

The Hebdomadal Council of the University of Oxford 
having referred the application of the Association to the 
Hoard of the Faculty of Natural Science, the Board 
reported as follows ;— 

(1) “ That a rigid adherence to the ordinary text-books 
of Euclid should no longer be insisted on, but that a 
greater freedom of demonstration should be allowed, 
both in geometrical teaching and in examination. 

(2) “That, nevertheless, Euclid’s method should be 
required in all pass examinations in geometry in so far 
as that no axioms other than those of Euclid shall be 
admitted, and that no proof of a proposition be allowed 
which assumes the truth of any proposition which does 
not precede it according to Euclid’s order. 

(3) “ That the University should not prescribe the use 
of any particular text-book or text-books.” 

This Report was adopted by the Hebdomadal Council 
on June 20, 1887. 

The .Senate of the University of Cambridge having 
referred to the Special Board for Mathematics, the Board 
reported as follows :— 

“ The majority of the Board are of opinion that the 
rigid adherence to Euclid’s text is prejudicial to the 
interests of education, and that greater freedom in the 
method of teaching geometry is desirable. As it appears 
that this greater freedom cannot be attained while a 
knowledge of Euclid's text is insisted upon in the 
examinations of the University, they consider that such 
alterations should be made in the regulations of the 
examinations as to admit other proofs besides those of 
Euclidj while following, however, his general sequence of 
propositions, so that no proof of any proposition occurring 
in Euclid should be accepted in which a subsequent 
proposition in Euclid’s order is assumed. 

“To mve effect to this view, the Board recommend 
that for Regulation 10 (a) of the previous examination 
{flrdinationes, p. 8) the following be substituted;— 

“ Elementary geometry, viz. the substance of the. first 
three books, the definitions i-io of Book V,, and the 
substance of the first nineteen propositions of the Sixth 
Book of Euclid’s * Elements.’ Euclid's definitions will be 
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required, and no axioms or postulates except Euclid’s 
may be assumed. The actual proofs of propositions as 
given in Euclid will not be required, but no proof of any 
proposition occurring in Euclid will be admitted in 
which use is made of any proposition which in Euclid’s 
order occurs subsequently.” 

The suWeet came on for discussion in the School on 
January 20, 18S8, and a grace dnally passed the Senate 
(March 8, 1888), making the alteration in the regulations 
for the previous examination recommended in the Report. 

The Council of the Association then forwarded an 
Address to Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners, 
drawing their attention to the recent Reports of the 
University Hoards, and asking for corresponding altera¬ 
tions in the regulations for the Woolwich and Sandhurst 
examinations, .as follows : 

“ In view of the above facts, the Council feel themselves 
justified in inviting the attention of Her' Majesty’s Civil 
.Service Commissioners to the desirability of a change in 
one of the existing regulations for the examinations 
conducted under their authority, especially those for 
admission to .Sandhurst and Woolwich. By this a 
candidate is required to ‘ satisfy the Commissioners in 
Euclid, Books I.-IV. and VI.’ The Council, having 
reason to believe that this regulation is veiy generally 
understood to imply that Euclid’s text is required without 
any but mere verbal variations, beg to suggest that the 
subject should be defined as ‘ Elementaiy Geometry to 
the extent of Books I.-IV. and VI. of Euclid’s “Ele¬ 
ments,” ’ with a note to the effect that ‘ any proofs will be 
admitted which are themselves sound, do not assume other 
axioms than those of Euclid, and are not inconsistent 
with the logical sequence of Euclid’s theorems.’ 

“ The Council would prefer to have no particular text¬ 
book prescribed, and to have the candidate’s general 
knowledge of geometry tested, rather than his power of 
reproducing Euclid’s text. 

“ While making this request, however, the Council 
wishes to express its acknowledgment of the high 
character of the papers in Euclid set by the Civil Service 
Examiners, and particularly of the frequent introduction 
of stimulative exercises on the book work set. 

“ The Council would esteem it a favour if they were 
allowed to express their views on this important question 
more at large by a deputation from their body at an 
interview with the Commissioners.” 

The following reply was received from the Com¬ 
missioners 

“ Civil Service Commission, June 30, 1888. 

“Sir,—I am'directed by the Civil Service Commissioners 
to acknowledge the receipt of a circular signed by you in 
behalf of the Council of the Association for the Improve 
ment of Geometrical Teaching, requesting that certain 
changes may be introduced into the regulations for the 
examinations held under their authority, and in particular 
those for admission to Sandhurst and Woolwich; 

“ And, in reply, 1 am to acquaint you, for the informa¬ 
tion of the Council, that the regulations for the military 
examinations are framed and issued by the military 
authorities, and that the Commissioners have no power 
to alter them, but that the interpretation which the Com¬ 
missioners have mven them has been substantially in 
accordance with the views expressed by the Cambridge 
Special Board for Mathematics and the Oxford Board of 
the t'aculty of Natural Science. They have, that is to 
say, instructed their occasional examiners to make no de¬ 
duction from the maiks allotted to a question because 
a candidate substitutes another proof for Euclid’s, if this , 
proof is a sound one and keeps to Euclid’s sequence of 
propositions. To remove any miscoitception which rosy 
exist, the Commissioners proj^se to introduce a note to 
this effect in the examination papers. It will be under¬ 
stood, however, that they do not intend thereby to fetter 


their discretion of changing their practice whenever they 
may consider it expedient. 

“In conclusion, while thanking the Council for their 
offer to express their views on this question more at large 
by the medium of a deputation from their bodv, the 
Cominissioners think that the agreement of their opinion 
on this matter renders it unnecessary that the members 
of the Council should give themselves the trouble of an 
interview. 

“ I have the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ E. PoSTE." 

Doubtless these concessions are in form the sorriest 
minimum of change that could well be granted ; but the 
spirit of the Reports is excellent, particularly if exam¬ 
iners allow themselves, as it is quite open for them to do, 
to interpret “ Euclid’s order ” as his In^tal and not merely 
his numerical order. Probably, if there is a strong desire 
for further relaxation generally felt and expressed by 
teachers, there will be no great difficulty in getting it 
granted ; but it is by no means clear that such a desire 
exists at present to a sufficient degree to bring pressure to 
bear on the .authorities. One does not easily see why the 
sequence of the Syllabus and the “ Elements ” should 
not have been granted as an alternative to that of Euclid, 
as is done by the University of Edinburgh. These works 
are the outcome of considerable discussion and delibera¬ 
tion by practised teachers, and it seems scarcely right to 
Ignore them so entirely. As far .as Cambridge is con¬ 
cerned, there is one detail of reform which might be 
effected without going beyond the terms of the grace of 
the Senate; i.e. the authorization of a list of additional 
propositions not contained in Euclid’s text, to be freely 
used in the demonstration of .ill propositions subsequent 
to the position they may be reg.trded as occupying in 
Euclid’s sequence. Such a list need not be long, and its 
adoption would be a boon to those teachers who wish to 
use the Syllabus. 


ELECTROSTA TIC MEASUREMENTy 

T he number of electrostatic units of potenti.al or elec¬ 
tromotive force in the electro-magnetic unit of 
potential is essentially a velocity, and experiments have 
proved it to be so nearly equal to the velocity of light 
that from all the direct observations hitherto made we 
cannot tell whether it is a little greater than, or a little 
Jess than, or absolutely equal to, the velocity of light. 

Sir W. Thomson is engaged now in making a set of 
electrometers which will measure by electrostatic force 
potentials of from 40 volts to 50,000 volts. The stan¬ 
dardization of these instruments up to 200 or 300 volts 
is made exceedingly easy, by aid of his centiampere 
balance and continuous rheostat, with a voltaic bat¬ 
tery of any kind, primary or secondary, capable of 
giving a fairly steady current of ,\j of an ampere 
through it and the platinoid resistance in series with it. 
The accuracy of the electro-magnetic standardization, 
within the range of -the direct application of this method, 
is quite within -Aj per cent. A method of multiplication 
by aid of condensers, which was explained, gives an 
accuracy quite within Vs per cent, for the measurement 
in volts up to 2000 or 3000 volts : and with not much less 
accuracy, by aid of an intermediate electrometer, up to 
10,000 volts. Such a potential as 10,000 volts is con¬ 
venient for measurement by an absolute electrostatic 
balance, which was fully explained in the lecture, and 
illustrated by a drawing. But hitherto he has not been 
able to make sure of the absolute accuracy of the electro¬ 
static balance to closer than */, per cent. The results of 
a great number of measurements made in the Physical 
i Laboratory of the University of Glasgow during the last 

• Abstnee of part of Sir Willlom Thonuon's Royol Inniiiition Lootonof 
I Friday tTMunf, Febravy S, relating to the veioaty of h^t. 
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months, give the required nuirtber, commemiy called 
■'‘t” within Va cent, of 300,otxs kilometres per second 7 

•the Velocity of light is known to be wrthrn V4 pw cent, of 
300,000 kilometres per second. Results cd previous 
'Observers for determining^ “n” had almost absolutely 
\proved at least as close an agreement with the 300,000,000 
metres as this. He ex pr e ssed his obhgatrons to his 
assistants and students in the Physical Laboratory of 
Glasgow University, Messrs. Meikle, Shields, Sutherland, 
and Carver, who worked with the greatest perseverance 
and accuracy, in the laborious and often irksome observa¬ 
tions by which he had attempted to determine “ v” by 
the dCrect electrometer method, as exactly as, or more 
exactly than, it has been determined by othor observers 
and other methods. _ 

The measurement of “ v ” by Sir William Thomson and 
IProfs. Ayrton and Perry, communicated to the British 
Association at Bath, was too small (292) on account of 
the accidental omission of a correction regarding the 
•effective area of the attracted disk in the alisolute electro¬ 
meter. When this correction is applied their remit is 
brought up to 298, which exactly agrees with Profs. 
Ayrton and Perry’s previous determination by another 
method, in Japan. Prof. J. J. Thomson's result is 296‘3. 
ft IS understood that Rowland has found 299. The 
result of Sir William Thomson’s latest observations, 
founded wholly on the comparison of electrometric and 
electro-magnetic determinations of potential in absolute 
measure, is 30‘i legal ohms, or 3004 Rayleigh ohms. 
Assuming, as is now highly probable, that the Raylcigli 
ohm IS considerably nearer than the legal ohm to the 
true ohnt, the result for “ v” is 300,400,000 metres per 
second. Sir William docs not consider that this result 
can be trusted as demonstrating the truth within '/s per 


NOTES. 

to be ‘•On a Megnetie Survey of the Britieli Ides for ihe epoch 
January t, t8S6,” by Prof. K. W. Rucker, F.R..S., and Prof. T. 
E. Thorpe, K.R.S. 

Captain W. J. L. Wil\»ton, R.N,, K.K.S., Itydrographer 
to the Admiralty, bat been elected a member of the .Atbenreaiu 
Club, in accordance with Ihe role which empowers the Com¬ 
mittee to elect annually a certain number of persons of dis¬ 
tinguished eminence in literature, science, or art, ox for public 

The American Associatkia fur the Advaocenreut of Sciauce 
will meet this year at Toronto from A-ugust TJ to .Sopteoiber 3. 
It is expected that the attendance wril rival that at the Boston 
meeting of 1880. The President of the Association is Prof. 
Mendenhall. Major Powell, as reiiriug President, gives the 

TUE French Association for the Advancement of Science will 
oeex at Paris from Avgust 8 to iS-' 

The Frendh Ministry of Public Instruction has decided to 
create a laboratory of pathological physiology at the Ecole des 
Hatties Etudes, Pans. 'J he Directorwill be M. Fran9ois-Franck, 
assistant of M. Morey at the Collie de France. 

Ds. Stti.MAK SimoNLANO, of the Botauc Garden, Onlord, 
has been appoinled to the CunUorship of the Albany Muiemn, 
•Crahamstown, Cape Colony. 

In the spring, M. Hasselbecg will go from Pulkoiva to Stock¬ 
holm, having been elected Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Sdeocci, and Director of the Physical lostitatioaof the. Academy, 
ia suwnsion to Prof Edhind. 

Tm Bombay AnthropolegicBl Society has vssoWed -to com¬ 
municate with the executors of Mr. E. T. Leith, the founder of 


the Society, with a view to secure the pnbHcation Of his Hterary 
rcmahM under the snperrision and at the expsiue Of (he BoClety. 

FoaTHER experiments ate to be camsd out shortly at 
Chatham by the BoUonn Departmeol with tbe Bmeo system of 
electric balloon signalling. The apparatus used wHl be (hat 
which the Government purchased of tbe hrvtfntor, Mr. Eric 
Stoart Brace. 

We regret to hear of the death of Captain Jidia Edcsson, 
the famoiu Swedish engineer. He died the othar day at New 
York, at the age of eighty-six, Captan) Ericsson was a min of 
extraordinary ntlellectual resonreer, and hfis name stands high 
among Ihe great hrventori of tbe preienr centtny. An eftective 
•icrew propeller was invemted independently both by hml and "by 
Francis Pettit Smith. .Smith’s patent was taken oat in May 
1836, a little btfore Ericsson’s ; but the date of Kricison’s 
invention wa-; considerably earlier than that of his English 
rival. The screw-propeller of Ericsson was at once adopted by 
the United Slates Navy, but in England ho had the mortihea- 
tion of being olfrcially informsd that it was useless, because, 
“the power being applied at the stern, it wonhl be absolutely 
impossible to make the vessel steer ” Afterwards he had 
occasion to learn that an inventor’s diBicuhiBS may be not less 
formidable in the New World than in the Old, for he was badly 
treated in connection 'with the Pnncctan screw steamer, de¬ 
signed by him for the United States Grvemmeat in 1844, and 
in connection with the MoHilor, which he built daring the Civil 
War. During hb last years he was much occupied with what 
he called “ the sun motor,” an article on which, by UimseKj 
recently appeared in Nature (toL xxxwiii, p. 349), 

Dr. John Cau, Dalton, the physiologist, died at New York 
on February 12, at the age of sixty-four. 

After the ordinary meeting of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, at 25 Great George Street, Westminster, on Wednes¬ 
day, the 2oih Inst., the Fellows and their frieniis will inspect 
the Society’s tenth annual Exhibition of Instruments. The Exhi¬ 
bition will remain open until Friday, the 22nd Inst. It promises 
to be very interesting and instructive. It will be specially 
devoted to actiaunwten and solar radiation a ppa r atus, but will 
also include several new instruments, and a number of photo¬ 
graphs of fl.-ishes of lightning, clouds, in. Persons, notFeHows, 
wishing to visit the Exhibitttm, can obtain licicns on opptication 
to Mr. W. Marriott, Royal Meteorological Sociefy, 30 Great 
George Street, S. W. 

We have received, from the Meteorological Reporter to the 
Government of India, the " Registers of Onginal Obeervations ■” 
made at seven selected observatories during the months of January 
to July 1888. These observations, although not exactly in the 
fonn prescribed, are published In pursuance of a decision of 
the Meteorological Congress held at Vienna in 1873, 'hat each 
country should publish doily observations for a certain number 
of stations. The Indian observations have bean published in 
this monthly form since Joauary 1879, while fatthe.yeacs l-SyS-yS 
ihay fonaed an appendix to the Ajonuol RepewU. They con¬ 
tain cooiplere information af all Cha priacrpal elsmea t s for faar 
hoars daily, together with daily means, and menthiy tneasi for 
each of tbe four hours. The regieteri also coatain'means of the 
chief elements for each hoar of the day at AKpore (Cilctma), 
and the hourly movement of (be vrind at Lucknow Mid Nag¬ 
pur. The more rapid dissemioation of the informatiem by 
the publication of monthly parts, instead of annual volumes, 
renders U more valuable to persons interested in meteorolpgical 
investigations. 

nr. Keaissovski, who pubUdied some tbne ago an hn- 
portaat work on ihe thunderstorms of Russia, has now mode 
another valuable contribution to the meteorology of South 
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Ruuia^ dealing with the amounts of rain and snow in 
the Governments of Kherson and Bessarabia (Memoirs of the 
Odessa Society of Naturalists, vol. xiii. Part i). Pliivio- 
inetric observations were made in 1S87 at 158 stations, and 
li6o descriptions of thunderstorms have been sent in. It 
appears that the average yearly amount of rain and snow in the 
Government of Kherson is about 411 millimetres (434 milli- ■ 
metres at Odessa), a line drawn from the mouth of the Dniester 
to Orenburg separating the regions which receive more than 
400 millimetres of ram every year from those in the south 
which have lets than that. The Caucasus shore of the Black 
Sea, with its heavy rains (1500 to 2000 millimetres every year), 
makes, of course, an exception to the rule. The rains and 
tba snoar are usually brought to Uussarahia by cyclones, those 
which come from the south bringing with them the heaviest 
rsine. No fewer than 96 per cent, of the cyclones which come 
from liuagary and the Balkan Peninsula are lare to bring with 
them more or Use heavy rains to Khersoa, and the like is true 
of 54 per cent, of those which follow a course to the south of 
Odessa altogether. The approach of cyclones can be easily 
foreseen, but the changes of weather ere so sudden m South 
Ru'Sia lliat storm-warnings ought to be gi^en from Odessa 
iostcaclof St, Petersburg. 

An earthquake was noticed at Kasina, in Croatia, on February 
23. At AquFla, in the Abruzzi, on February 28, five shocks 
occurred between 4 and 5 a.m. No damage w.as done. 

A SUGHT shook of earthquake occurred in Eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania on March 8. It was felt at l.ancaster, Harrisburg, 
Gettysburg, and their environs, and also at Wilmington 
(Delaware), aod several places m Maryland and New Jersey. 

AnoTHRU beautiful instance of the formation of geometrical 
isomers, compounds precisely similar in constitution, and differ¬ 
ing only in the relative position of their atoms in space, has been 
discovered by Prof. Wislioenits and Herr Holt, The compound 
in question is dibromideof crotonyiene, CH|—CBrmCBt—CHa. 
Crotonylene itself, CH,—C=C—CHa, the third member of 
the acetylene series of hydrocarbons, and combines directly with 
bromine to form a dibromide of the above constitution, which is 
now shown to have its atoms arranged in space in the maoncr 
CH,—C-Br 

CHa- 

imaginary plane lying between them. Onatlenpting, however, 
to prepare crotonylene dibromide from the tetrabromide by abs 
traction of two atoms of bromine, or from one of the tribrom- 
butanes, CH,—CHBr—CBrj—CH„ by splitting off a molecule 
ofliydrobromic acid, quite a different sulistance was obtained. 
AnaTyses indicated exactly the same empirical formula as before, 
but the boiling i>oint was found to be about 3° higher than that 
of the first isomer, and its behaviour with zinc dust was markedly 
different. These facts can only be explained on the supposition 
that its airangement in space differs in being centro-symmetrical, 
CHj-C-Br 

II , and this second isomer is therefore termed iso- 

Br-C—CHj 

crotonylene dibromide. Both compounds combine directly with 
a further quantity of bromine to form the same crystalline tetra- 
broaide, CH,—CBr,—CBr,—CH,. In order to prepare the 
ordinary compound, the equivalent of a molecule of liquid 
bromine is allowed to drop from the fine jet of a dropping- 
funnel into a quantity of crotonylene contained in a flask sur¬ 
rounded by a freezing mixture, as crotonylene boils at 18° C. 
The reaction is very violent, each drop producing loud hisaing i 
the product is washed with soda, dried over calcium chloride, 
and distilled. After two fraclionations, the dibromide is obtained 
boiling constantly between 146“ and 147*. On the addition an¬ 
other molecule of bromine, the whole solidifies in targe octahedral 


, the two similar groups being symmetrical to ai 


crystals of the tetrabromide. The is i-coiiipoun 1 is best obtained’ 
by dropping in a simil.ar manner one molecular equivalent of 
^ bromine into cooled raonobrom-butylene ; distillation of the 
resulting product yields tribroni-butnno. This is diluted with 
alcohol, and a molecular equivalent of sodium ethylate added 1 a 
most violent reaction again occurs with elimination of a mole¬ 
cule of hydrobrnmic acid. On additioo of water, the isu-com^ 
|>ound is preoipitated as an oil, which, on drying and subsequent 
distillation, is found to boil constantly between 149° nod 150°. 
Addition of another molecule of bromine resulteil m the pro¬ 
duction of octahedral crystals of the tetrabro uide identical with- 
those given by the ordinary compound. On reduction of eacla. 
of the compounds in alcoholic solution with zinc dust, the plane- 
symmetrical ordinary compound is much more rapidly attacked 
than tlie oentro-symmetrical iso-dibromide ; when the reaetton. 
in each case was allowed to proceed under the sime condtlnms 
for one hour, 99'6 iiercent. of the ordinary compound was con¬ 
verted back to crotonylene, while only 60 6 i>er cent, of the 
iso- had been attacked. 

Tilt Bureau des loingitudes has just issued an extract from the 
Counaissanu lUs Temf< (1890), for the use of schools of hydro¬ 
graphy and aspirants to the grade of captain, cither for coasting 
or ocean service, a recent resolution of the Minister of Marine 
Iiaving rendered such an extract very desirable. It contains the 
tables of the rising and setting of the sun and moon, and the 
lilace of the sun and sidereal time at mean noon for each day of 
the year. The moon’s position is given only for every twelve hours 
throughout the year, instead of for every hour as in the complete 
edition, and the tables of lunar distances have been reduced to 
one star for cavh tUy. The jvisittons of only thirty of the 
principal stars are given, as against 300 in the complete edition. 
The tables of refraction, and corrections for parallax, are rejiro- 
duced in full, as are also the tables for conversion of me.in 
time to sidereal time. The positions of the planets, Jupiter’s 
solellitcs, Stc., have been entirely omitted. Useful extracts from 
the data relating to tides already published in the Amtuane 
lUs Maries ere given, with instructions for their use. 'I he 
"establishment of the port” for every imi-iorlant port in the 
world is given, as well as the unit from which the height of the 
tide can be calculated. Our own authorities would do well to 
follow the example of the Bureau des Longitudes, and publish a 
similar extract from the Nautical Almanac. 

The Director of the Marine Biological Associatioa reposta 
that she breeding season of a large number of marine animala 
has began, and that embryologists may find ample opportunitiea 
for sHidy at the sea-side Of Teleostean fishes, the spawning 
season of the herring has passed some time since, that of the 
plaice and flounder is ju.st over, whilst the whiting, whiting 
pout, and merry sole (Arnoghisus megastoma) arc now ripe. 
Nudibranoh M«llueka are now visiting the shores to deposit their 
eggs, and large speciiaens of Uoris /uier.ula/a and Units/apUUsa 
may commonly be taken on the rocks at Plymouth. The 
uncommon Cafttlus hungaricus has lieen found with ova 
attached. Among the Crustacea the common shrimp, the 
prawn, and Famlalus anmi/itornis are hatching out, and the 
surface net begins to show numerous zocje of Porcdlana longi- 
cotuis. The Nauplii of Balonus and of Copepods are also 
abundant at this season of the year. The trochosphere hirvie 
of Clistopods ( Terebtlla and Phyllotlace) are beginning to make 
their appearance, and ova and larvae of Echinoderms are very 
abundant, particularly the ova of Ophiura, and Bipinnaria and 
Pluteus larvie of Asterids and Echinids. The gonophorea of 
the Hydrozoa ore for the most part well developed, and filled 
with ripe ova during the coming month. 

At a meeting of the Royal Botanic Society on Saturday, a 
branch of coffee thickly act with ripe fruit from a plant growing 
ID the Society’s conservatory was shown. Dr Prior mentioned 
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at a curioos fact tbat in paiU of Abyiainia the flethy outtide 
hnik only wai eaten, the part we use being thrown away at 
Worthless. 

In the February number of ttimmtl und ErtU, Herr O. 
Jesse, of the Berlin Astronomical Observatory, calls attention to 
the importance of an aocnrate study of the luminous night-clouds 
which, since 1885, have been visible in Europe in the months of 
June and July. Herr Jesse is of opinion that these phenomena 
are interesting from an astronomical as well as from a meteoro¬ 
logical point'of view, because their periodic movement, taken in 
conjunction with-their extraordinary height, suitgests that they 
manifest the activity of cosmical forces. He holds, therefore, 
that they may throw some light upon the question whether 
cosmical space is hlled with a resisting medium, and that their 
action may be a repetition of occurrences which played a great 
part in the earlier period of the development of the earth and of 
the planets generally. He urges that the phenomena should be 
carefully observed, and appeals to all who may take this task in 
hand to send him the results of their observations. 

Mr. a. T. Drummond, in recent Canadian publications, 
takes the view that Lake Superior is the most ancient of the St. 
Lawrence Great Lakes, dating back to Cambrian and, it may be, 
earlier times, and that whilst its waters at perhaps more than 
one period found an outlet to the ocean through the Mississippi 
valley, the lake formed in other ages one of the sources of a 
great river system which terminated on the Atlantic seaboard. 
He traces the course of this river from the Michigan basin, and 
from Lake Superior across Lake Huron to the headlands at the 
entrance to the Georgian Bay. Here its waters were hurled over 
the citffs in a great fall more than rivalling Niagara. At the 
lower level another couslderable stream joined it from the north, 
and the united rivers then skirted the face of the continuous, shaly, 
precipitous cliffs which cross Ontario to the Lake Ontario valley. 
Following the course of the escarpments which they created in this 
valley, the waters eventually reached the sea through the 
Mohawk and Hudson Rivers, At a recent period, the elevation 
of the land between the Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario blocked 
the course of the river, and, filling the Georgian Bay with water, 
created a new outlet, not by the present St. Clair River, which 
was of later birth, but to the south-eastward of Lake Huron, 
where, through a channel now buried by clays, the Erie basin 
was reached. The course from this basin to the Ontario valley 
was through the great fracture in the limestones at Hamilton, 
and not over the Niagara Falls. The change in the flow of these 
waters to the Niagara River was one of the opening episodes m 
the later history of Lake Erie. 'ITie Ottawa River was at this 
time a large stream (lowing much in the same course as now, 
whilst the St. Lawrence was a less important river, taking its 
rise in the Adirondack Mountains, which, at their then greater 
elevation, blocked the present outlet of Lake Ontano. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, writing in the current number of the American 
/Naturalist, gives a rather gloomy account of the treatment 
accorded by public authorities in tlie United States to science in 
general, and to archaeology in particular. “The States of Ohio,” 
he says, “or Wiseontin, or West Virginia, or Mississippi, not 
to mention New York or New England, have either of them 
within their borders u much uiutudied, untearched, and un¬ 
classified archteologic riches as has any one of the great countries 
of Europe: England, France, Germany, Spain, or Italy. Yet 
these countries, each of them, do mora for archaeology than 
equahr* the combined efforts of the United States and alt the 
State Gover^ents. 1 confess to'a feeling of depressloa when, 
un visiting ^ Prehistoric Museum at Salisbury, Engiand, I 
found there stored and displayed, in a beautiful building, erected 
in the midst^'of a lovely park, for its sole occupancy, the pre¬ 


historic collection of Sqnier and Davis, gathered by them from 
the mounds of the United Sutes in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. It went begging through (he United States, knocked 
at the door of Congress, and besought a purchaser at the ludicrotli 
price of liooo, but without finding a response. And in disgnst 
with their countrymen, and in despair of ever being able to 
interest their Government or fellow-citizens, they sold their 
collection to England and retired from the field of archaeologic 
investigation. ” 

We learn from an article in Stitiut tbat the pottery industry 
m the United States gives employment directly to about ten 
thousand people, to whom wages amounting annually to four 
million dollars are paid, this amount being nearly 50 per cent 
of the total value of the output of the potteries. In addition to 
these, there are many thousand more employed in the prepara¬ 
tion of the materials for the potters’ use, such as mining the 
clays, quattz, and felspar, and grinding and washing the mate¬ 
rials. To these people nearly as much more in wages is paid. 
According to Seienct, the American potter does not claim to be 
the peer of his foreign competitor in art productions, but he 
does claim to equal any foreign manufacturer in the class of 
china which he produces for the American people—both fine 
and common “crockery” for domestic uses. “To-day,” says 
Science, “the English potter is copying American shapes, 
designs, and styles of decorations. How different is this state 
of affairs from that which existed a few years ago, when the 
American potter depended upon foreign ideas for his shapes 
and designs I With the development of the manufacturing pro¬ 
cess, talent for designing shapes and patterns or styles of decora¬ 
tion has likewise progressed, until we have made our own 
American shapes and designs, which foreigners have been com¬ 
pelled to copy and adopt in order to find a market for their 
wares in the United States.” 

In his “Butterflies of the Eastern United States,” a part of 
which we lately reviewed, Mr. Scudder has an interesting paper 
—Excursus xxiii,—on mimicry and protective resemblance 
among butterflies. He points out that cases of mimicry ore far 
more common in the tropics than in temperate regions, even 
relatively. The accounu of travellers in the tropics constantly 
mention the attacks of birds upon butterflies, uhile instances 
of butterflies being seen pursued by birds are vastly more 
rare in the temperate regions. Mr. Scudder himself has 
never seen one. In the tropics, moreover, there are 
many other insectivorous animals, such as lizards. “In 
our own country, therefore,” says Mr. Scudder, “we should 
not look for many instances of mimicry of any decided type. 
The most striking is unquestionably that of BasilarcUa 
archippus, which mimici Anosia plexippus, and the closely 
related case of Basilarchia eras and Tasitia bereniet, the 
last two butterflies largely supplanting the first two on the 
peninsula of Florida. In both these instances the mimicry is 
enjoyed by both sexes. A third case ia found in the lew close 
but still striking mimicry of Basitarchia astyanax by the female 
of Semnopsyche diana, an instance the more remarkable as the 
mimicked species belongs to the same genus as our two other 
mimicking forms." 

At a recent meeting of the’Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, two papers were read by Dr. Trimen and Mr, 
A. P. Green, describing a visit paid by them to Ritlgala. Dr. 
Trimen’s paper was devoted to an account of the flora to be 
found on the mountain, and the difference between it and that 
of the surrounding country. Rit^^a is the higheat ground 
between the central moumaina of Ceylon and the mountoina 
of Southern India. It is only 2506 feet high ; next to it in 
height in the ceptral plain of Ceylon being Friar’s Hood (2147 
feet), Westminster Abbey (1829 feet), and Gunner’s Quoin 
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<1736 feet). Ritieala u completely Isolated, and its sammit ia 
frequently surrounded by mist, especially during the south-west 
monsoon—that is, when the plains are suflering severely from 
drought. The-branches of the stunted trees on the mountain 
are covered with masses of Mdeorium moss and lichens, like 
those on the high mountains. Unfortunately the long-continued 
drought had withered up much of the vegetation, and therefore 
the expedition was not as productive ns it otherwise would have 
been. 

Captain Moore, of H.M.S. Kambltr, has lately described— 
in a paper read before the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society—the appearance and effects of the remarkable “ bore ” 
which often occurs in Hangchow Bay. This dangerous visitor is 
the result of the struggle between the advancing tide in the great 
estuary and the current of the river. Captain Moore and his officers 
on several occasions observed the progress of the wave, and their 
investigations may be summarized as foliows ;—The rate at which 
the bore travels varies from ten to about thirteen mites per hour. 
TTie height of the bore rarely exceeds 12 or 14 feet, and broken 
water, in which no small boat could live, follows it for some 
distance. With the passing of the wave the tide rises many feet 
in a few seconds ; in one instance, observed by Captain Moore, 
it rose from g feet 4 inches below to 4 feet 7 inches above 
mean level. The rush of the bore was so strong that the 
force of the waves breaking against the broadside of the Rambler 
sent the water into the mizzen chains and the spray on to the 
poop. 'Hie junks in that region are piotectcd by platforms, with 
narrow steps cut in the sides. To the north of the estuary is a 
great sea-wall, built to protect tlie suriounding country from 
being flooded by these great tidal-waves. It is thirty-five miles 
long, and it is strengthened, where the bore strikes most strongly, 
by an elliptical stone buttress, 253 feet long by 63 feet wide. 
Behind this the junks are drawn ui> for shelter. 

In one of the recent American Consular Reports the pre¬ 
paration of Japanese kojt (yeast) is described by Prof. 
Georgeson, of the Imperial Agricultural College at Tokio. 
Keji is made not only in special factories, but also in saki 
(1 ice-beer) breweries. The materials used are water, rice of 
the common starchy kind only, and tone (seed or leaven), the 
spores of a fungus (Eurotium oryua, Ahib.), It is this latter 
substance which, when germinating on the rice, changes a portion 
of the starch into dextrose and dextrin, and produces the fermeut- 
ation. The rice is carefully washed, and the thin covering of the 
seed is always removed. It is then allowed to remain for some 
hours in water, and having been steamed, it is spread on mats to 
cool, and when the temperature has fallen to about lOO* F., the 
font is scattered uniformly on the mass and then thoroughly 
mixed with it. The whole is then allowed to remain for eighteen 
or twenty hours covered with mats, after which the rice is spread 
in a thin layer in a number of shallow, wooden trays, which are 
taken to the wannest room in the factory, and there left standing 
for four or five hours, when the contents are stirred by the hand, 
and again after an interval of four hours the operation is repeated. 
On the third day the fungus grows very rapidly, and great heat is 
generated. Care, however, is taken that the heat does not become 
too great. This is the usual mode, but there are many other 
methods. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Guinea Baboon (Cynocephatus sphinx) from 
West Africa, presented by Mr. W. J. Vinton; a Valentyn’s 
Phalonger (Cuscus orientaUs 6 ) from the Solomon Islands, 
presented by Mr. Chos. M. Woodford, C.M.Z.S; on Owen's 
Apteryx {Apteryx aweni), two Tuatara Lisords (f^phenodtH 
punttatus) from New Zealand, presented by Capt C. A. Findlay, 
K.M.S. Ruapehu', two Nuthatches (SUta eeesia), British, 
presented by Mr, J. Young, F.Z.S.; a Chimpanzee {Authrjpa- j 


pithecus troglodytes i) from West Africa, two Brown Cranes 
(Crus canadensis) from North America, three Block Swans 
(Cygnus nigricollis) from Australia, a Laiger Hill-Mynah 
(Cracula .intermedia) from India, deposited; a Hoffinann’s 
Sloth (Cholopus hoffmanniH) from Panama, six Brent Geese 
(Bernicla brenta), European, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Distribution ok Sun-spots in Latitude.—As remarked 
in the last issue of Nature (p. 449), spots have been decidedly 
more numerous in the s mthem hemisphere of the sun during 
the last six years than in the northern. Since, however, the 
two hemispheres were about equally occupied in 1882, aud the 
northern hod the decided advantage in 1881 and 1880—whilst 
for nearly a quarter of a century previous there had been no 
long-continu<^ difference between the two—it might be sup¬ 
posed that their present predominance in the southern hemisphere 
was one which would disappear in a series of observations spread 
over any great number of years. Prof, bpoerer. in a couple of 
valuable papers which he has just published—“ Ueber die Perio- 
diatat der Sonnenflecken seit dem lahre 1618,” and “ Sur les 
differences que presentent I'hcmisph^re nord et I’hemisphere sud 
du Soleil," the latter appearing in the Bulletin Astronomique 
for b'chruary—has given reason for believing that this is not the 
case, and that there have been at least two considerable periods, 
previous to the pre!.ent one, in which the southern hemisphere 
was by far the more prolific in spots. The first of these was 
from 1621 to 1625, (luring which Schemer’s observations give 
ns no spots in the northern hemisphere for 1621 and 1622, very 
few up to February t625, and decidedly fewer than in the 
southern hemisphere until 1626, when a piactical equality was 
established. The second period was in every way a more re¬ 
markable one, lasting for more than forty years. We have no 
record of any northern spots from 1672 to 1704; a few were 
seen in 1705, but their appearance there was looked upon as a 
most remarkable circumstance : Cassmi and Maraldi recorded 
that they had never seen spots in the northern hemisphere before; 
and later, in 1714, on the occasion of the appearance of three 
northern spots, it was staled in a paper in the Mimoires of the 
Paris Academy that that hemisphere had been free from spots 
for forty yea'rs. This period, 1672-1713, seems to have been 
an exceptional one from several points of view. For much of 
the time theie seem to have been scarcely any spot-s visible at 
all. Cassini, noting the third spot seen in 1676, remarks that 
in that year they had been more frequent than in the twenty 
preceding years. Flamsteed, in 1684, says that a sprjt ho saw 
then was ihe first he had seen since 1676. CaauQi. later on, 
stales that the only spot seen since 1686 was that of Mav 1688, 
whilst in 1705 it is recorded (" Hisioire de I’Acadi-mie,'' 1795, 
p. 128) that since Scheiner’s observations, made sixty years 
before, two groups of spots had hardly ever been seen at the 
same lime. Ten years later a similar remark is made ; but, in 
1716, spots became much more numerous, and ak many as eight 
groups were seen at one time, from August 30 to September 3. 
The "law of zones,” which I’rof. Spoerer demonstrated for re¬ 
cent periods, the law that, from minimum to minimum, the spots 
show a tendency to seek lower and lower latitudes, breaking out 
afresh in high latitudes directly the next minimum is pas^, 
seems to have been iu alieyaace during this remarkable period. 
The mean latitude seems Itthave been about 8“ or 9°, but there 
was no regular drift dowdifard made evident. The law, os 
Prof. Spoerer shows" in the first of the above-named papers, 
appears 10 be unmistakably illustrated by Scheiner’s ooserva- 
tioos at the time of the minimum of 1619, whilst the observa¬ 
tions of 1643 and 1644 gave also a low mean latitude previous 
to the minimum of 164$. Observations at minima since the 
exceptional period of 1672-1713 supply many illustrations of 
the law of zones, as Prof, Spoerer takes occasion to demonstnite 
for the minima of 17SS. 1775. >784. >833. >844- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The paper on Monday night at the Royal Geographical 
Society was by the Hon. G. Curzon, M.P., and dealt with the 
Trana-Caspian Railway, over which Mr. Curzon recently travelled 
from the Caspian to Samarcand, a distance of 900 miles. Mr. 
Curzon deccrilred (he structure of the railway, the engineering 
and other difficulties met with, the geographical features of the 
country traversed, and referred in some lielait to the political, 
civilizing, and commeicial results of the undertaking. The line 
it on a 5-foot gauge, which is uniform witli the railway system 
of European Russia, but not with that of British India. The 
rails are of steel, from 19 to 32 feet long, and are laid upon 
Wooden sleepers at the rate of 2000 sleepers to every mile, being 
simply spik^ down without chairs or bolts. Every piece of 
timber, iron, and stuel employed was brought from the foresti or 
workshops of Russia, for the most part down the Volga and 
ocrou the Caspian. 7316 line is a single one from start to finish, 
except at the ktations, where there are invariably sidings, and 
sometimes triangles, for an engine to reverse; it u laid upon a 
low earthwork or emliankmeni thrown up with the soil scooped 
out of a shallow trepch on either side. The permanent way is 
not metalled. It has been claimed that this railway is anostonish- 
ing engineurisg pbeBomenon, inasmuch os it uaversss a coiwuy 
previously befieved to be inaccessible to such a method of 
looomolion. But Mr. Curzon maintains, apart from the local 
lack of material dne to the appalling dearth of the country, it is 
probably the easiest and simplest railway ever built. The 
region which it traverses is as flat os a billiard-table for almost 
the entire dbtaifce, the steepest gradient being ( in 150. 


There ore no tunnels, only a few insignificant cuttings, and but 
three bridges—across the Tmend, acro-s the Murghab at Merv, 
and across the Amu-daria. The two main difficnlrtes arose from 
scarcity of water and supcr.rbundance of sand. The Ibrmer was. 
not difficult to overcame, and the various means employed to check 
the destructive effects of sand will no doubt prove efficacious, 
though constant watchfulness along the whole line will be required. 
The really formidable sands are limited to three districts; (l) 
the first thirty miles from the Caspian ; (2) the stretch between 
the Merv Oasis and the 0*in ; ami (3) the stretch between the 
Oxus and Bokhara. Here no vegetation is either visible or, with 
rare exceptions, possible ; the sand, of the most brillant yellow 
hue, is piled in loose hillocks and mobile dunes, and is swept hittser 
and thither by powerful winds, It has all the appearance of a sea 
of troubled waves, billow succeeding billow m melancholy 
succession, with the sand driving like spray from their sum¬ 
mits, and great smooth swept troughs lying between, on which 
the winds leave the imprint of their fingers, m wavy Indentations, 
just like an ebb tide on the sea-shore. Near the Caspian the 
permanent way was soaked with sea-water so as to give it con¬ 
sistency ; m other p.srts it was covered with a sort of armour- 
plating of clay E.'sewhere, and in the more desolate regions, 
other plans were adoplc 1. I.igbl wooden )>.di mles, 3 or 4 feet 
high, m.wle of pine laths, were driven into the tops of the danes 
and forineil .1 barrier .-ignmst which th^ wmds might pile the 
sands with impunily. Nnreries for anil able deseit plarus were 
started in the t’ersian M iunlains, and the product of these, 
tamarisk, wild oats, &c , were planted on the sand hillocks coii- 
tignoiis to the line. Heic, too, was planted that stiange and 
mteresiing denizen of the wilderness the Saxaoul [FTatj.xylon 
aminiKti.nitri'n), which with a and often ragged upper- 

growth, strikes its sturdy rmrts deep down into the sand, and 
somehow or other derives sus’cnance from that to which it gives 
suability .and permanence. Fascines of the blanches of this 
plant were also cui, laid at right angles to the rails along the 
edge of the earthwork or embankment, and covered over with a 
layer of sand. In spue of all these precaulions, the sand 
must always comiiiiiie a serious danger to the hne. In tin 
ferring to Merv, and the miles and miles of rums of (he vauinis 
old Mervs, Mr. Cuizon gives the aiea of (he oasis as 1600 
squ.are miles, wuh a p.ipul.alion ot not more than 100,000. The 
desert by which ihe o.asis is suirounded is appalling. East ann 
west, and north and south, stretches a troubled ocean of sand, 
ciich wave arrestetl, as it were, in mid career, when just curving to 
fall. Mr. Curzon never saw anything more melancholy ihatrlhis 
wildemtss with its sickle-shaped d >nie-bUe ridges of ^itnd, suc¬ 
ceeding each other with the regularity of uifaniry files, Each 
has the appearance of being cloven through the crown, the side 
facing towards the north-east, whence the prevailing winds blow, 
being uniform, convex, and smooth, while the southern face is 
vertical and abrupt With regard to the famous bridge over the 
Oxus, Mr Curzon s ate., that its total length is 2000 yards, and 
that it rests on more than 3000 piles. The level of tlie rails h 
about 30 feet above low, but only 5 feel above high, water. 

To the March number of the ScotUsk GiO'^aphtcal Ma^zine, 
an mslructive paper on the Islimds of Melanesi 1 is eontrilutied by 
Dr, R, H. Coidangton. Mr. Ravenstein, m a paper accompanied 
by a map, on Lake llnngweolo, corrects the configuration of the 
lake based on a wrong interpretation of l.ivingstonc's observa¬ 
tions. Comparing them with subsequent results, Mr. Ravenstein 
shows that the Icngtli of the lake is north and south, and that 
the Lnnpnla issttes from its sotrth-'wesr comer. Mr. Kakih 
Richards^ briags t .gather a useful collectiuo of data- o» the 
Edinburgh earthquake of January last. 

Twa Foreign Office has just published some extracts from a 
journal kept by Mr. W. J. Archer, British Vice-Consul at 
Chiengmni, or Zimme, of a visit to Chiengtung, to May and 
June l888._ Mr. Archer traversed the little-known and moun¬ 
tainous region lying between the Rivers balwecn and Cambodia, 
taking altogether thirty-six days fur his journey both ways. 
From Chiengmai to Chiengbai there are only a few towns, some 
of them inhabited by Luwaa, the aborigines of the countra. 
The hQls, which abound in tigers, are uncultivated, but the 
valleys and low-lying grounds appeared well titled, and bearing 
good CK^ of rice and paddy. North of Chienghai he saw the 
efibcu of attacks by the daeoits so the villagers. The former 
were Ngios from the Chiengtung territory, led by a Lao. Mr. 
Archer says that he was surprised to see what little traffic there 
was on the road, but this, perhaps, was due to some extent to 
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the very heavy rains. The highest mounUiin-range of the whole 
region it a Ihtle smlh of Chieogtong, and is alM>iK 4400 feet 
high. AiW leaviag Muang llai, no signs of habitation were 
seen until Chiengtung was reached. As an instance of the in- 
tecorUy af the country, he mentions that with one party he saw 
a young wontan armed like the men. The plateau of Chteng- 
Ung is about ayoo feet above.the sea-level, and is very bare and 
badly cultivated. The town itself is walled, and is situated in 
the southern corner of the plateau, which is inclosed by high 
mountaias on the west, south, and east. The chief products ore 
riae, cotton, and ofoitun ; tea is also cultivated on the hills. 
Cotton goods are imported from htonlmein ; salt, silk, oiulotlier 
articles Yunnan ; cocoa-nuts and belebnuts from Chiengbau 
The inhabilanls of the district belong to several races; the 
mojorhy ore of the same people as the ruling family, but there are 
also numliers of Western Shans, of the hiU tribes (the Kins, Knns, 
and Muso«), and Leni-s and Lus. The bonsos of the people are 
as miserable as conld lie, and tboir great poverty is shewn by the 
fact that, instead of their temples being niaite brick, as is the 
case in tsiam, (hey arc wretched sheds, almost as miserable as 
the houses. Mr. Archer returned by a didarent rooil, and found 
whole districts uninhabited between Chiengtiuig and Muang I.cn, 
•which T* close to tire Cambodia River. 

The Matirhe ttr CuafJtan publislies some intcresling Informa¬ 
tion as to (he movements of Dr. Lansdell. In October Inst he 
arrived at Khoten, whence he set out for Yarkand He left 
Ynrka-nd for Western Tibet and crossed the Kilisn Pass at a 
height of 17,000 feet on December 3 On llic loih the Kara¬ 
koram was passed without very much dlfhcDlty; but a few days 
later, when crossing the .Sascr, the party suffered very much 
from the intense cold. On November 14, Dr f.ansdell sighted 
at Changlung the first inliabited huts of ihe Tibetans. Crossing 
over Khardung Pass with great difficulty, he linally arrived at 
Leh, wheie he remained for a few days, setting out on December 
5 to descend to IC.ashmir. To aid m this attempt, forty men 
wele sent by the local authorities, and Zogiha Pass was crossed 
in safety, and Kashmir reached In a few days .Srinagur was 
reached, tint Soultem Passes were blocked, and an attempt to 
penetrate them was abandoned. At Rawul Plndee, Dr. Lam- 
dell's journey fmished, he having travelled from Kuidja 2000 
miles, crossing seven of the highest passes m the world. 

The Government Geologist who set out from s\ilelaide some 
months ago to explore Central Australia has just returned. He 
travelled ns far noiih ns Alice Springs—that is, to the Tropic of 
Capricorn—and spent nearly a foitaight there cxaiuining the 
ruby anil gold fields. lietween Anna Creek and Alice Springs 
tho countiy is well watered, but at the diggings water is very 
■scarce. In all, some 2400 miles were trav^ed, and, around the 
cuhy fiekls, camels were employed. The heat was very great, 
•on one occasion reaching as much as 124’ V. in the shade. 


T//E V/SC//AA’GE OF A LEYDENJAR.^ 

1 T is one of the great generalizations established by Faraday, 
tliat all electrical charge and discharge is essentially the 
charge and discharge of a i.eyden jar. It is impossihle tochaige 
one body alone. Whenever a body is charged positively, some 
other body is ipsofacto charged negatively, and the twoeqpal oppo¬ 
site cliarges are connected by lines of induction. The charges 
are, in fact, simply the ends of these lines, and it is as impos¬ 
sible to have one chaige without its correlative as it is to 
have one end of a piece of string without there being some¬ 
where, hidden it may be, split up into strands it may be, but 
somewhere existent, the other end of that string. 

This I suppose familiar fact that ail charge is virtually that 
of a Leyden jar being premised, our subject for this evening is 
at once seen to be a very wide one, ranging in fact over the 
whole domain of electricity. For the charge of a Leyden jar in¬ 
cludes virtually the domain of eleclrostattcs ; wliile the disebargn 
of a jar, since it constitutes a current, covers the ground of 
current electricity all except that portion which deals with phe¬ 
nomena peculiar to steady currents. And since a rnnrent of 
electricity necessarily maguetizes the space around it, whether it 
flow in a straight or in a curved p«h, ^heWier it flow through 
Wire or hurst through air, the territory of magnetism is likewise 
Invaded j and inasmuch as a Leyden jar discharge is oscillatory, 

' * Friday iveuina discaunv at the Royal insliluuaa of Gnat Britain, 00 
March », by Pr-f. 01 ver J. L dgo, F.R.S. 


and we now know the vibratory motion called light to be really 
an oscillating electric airrent, the domain of optics is seriously 
encroached upon. 

But though the subject I have chosen would permit this wide 
range, and though it is highly desirable to keep before our minds 
the wide-reaching import of the most simple-seeming fact in 
connection with snch a subject, yet to-night I do not intend to 
avail myself of any such latitude, but to keep as closely and dis¬ 
tinctly as possible to the Leyden jar in its homely and well- 
known form, as constructed out of a glass bottle, two sheets of 
tinfoil, and some stickphast. 

The act of charging sudi a jar I have permitted myself now 
for some time to illustrate by the mechanical analogy of an in- 
extensilile endless cord able to circiil.atc over pulleys, and thread¬ 
ing in some portion of its length a row of tigntly-gnpping beads 
which are connected to fixed beams liy elastic threads. 



The cord is to represent electricity , the beads represent suc¬ 
cessive strata in the thickness of the glass of tlie jar, or, if you 
like, atoms of dielectric or insul.aiing matter. Extra tension in 
the cord represents nagalive potential, while a less tension (the 
nearest analogiie to pressure adapted to the circuinstancts) 
represents positive potential. 1‘orees applied to move the cord, 
such as winches or weiglits, are cleotromotivc foices ; a clamp 
or fixed obstruction rapreseiits a rln ostat or contact-breaker; 
and an excess or defect of cord iretween two strata of matter 
represents a positive or a rvegative charge. 

The act of charging a jar is now quite easily depicted as shown 
in the diagram. 

To disilwrge the jar one must remove llie diarging F. M.F. 
and unclatnp the screw, r.r. close tlie circuit. Tlie stress in the 
clastic threads will then rapidly drive the cord back, the inertia 
of tlic beads will cause it to overshoot tlie marl., and for an 
instant the jar will possess an inverse chitrgc. Back ng.ain the 
cord swings, however, and a cliargo of same sign as at hrst, Init 
of rather less magnitude, would lie found in the jar if the opera¬ 
tion were now suspended If it be allowed to go on, the 
oscillations gradually subside, and in a short time everything is 
quiesceut, and the jar is completely discharged. 

All this occur! ua the Leyden jar, and the whole series of 
oscillations, accompanied by periodic reversal and re-rcvenol of 
the charges of the jair, is all accouiplishod in the incredibly short 
spxce of time occuniasl by a spark. 

Consider now what the rate of oscillation depends on. Mani¬ 
festly on the elasticity of the threads and on the inertia of the 
matter which is moved. Take the simplest mechanical analogy, 
that of the vibration of a loaded spring, like the reads in a 
musical box. The stiffer the spring, and the less the load, the 
faster it vibrates. Give a mathematician these data, and be will 
calculate fir you the time the spring takes to execute one 
complete vibn^on, the “periixl" of its swing. [Loaded lath 

The electrical problem and tlie electriaal solution are precisely 
the same. That which corresponds to the flexibility of the 
ipring is in electrical language called static capacity, or, by 
Mr. Yleaviside, permiltance. That whicti corresponds jto the 
inertia of ordinary matter is called electro-magnetic inertia, or 
self-induction, or, by M-. Heaviside, inductance. 
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Increase either of there, and the rate of oscillation U dimin- 
iihedi Increasing the static capacity corresponds to lengthening 
the spring j increasing the setf-induction corresponds to loading it. 

Now the static capacity is increased simply by using a larger 
jar, or by combining a number of jars into a battery in the very 
old-established way. Increase in the self-induction is attained 
by giving the discharge more space to magnetize, or by making 
it magnetize a given space more strongly. For electro-magnetic 
inertia is wholly due to the m.agnetization of the space surround¬ 
ing a current, and this space may be increased or its magnetiza¬ 
tion intensified as much as we please. 

To increase the space w e have only to make the discharge take 
a long circuit instead of a short one. Thus we may send it by a 
wire aii round the room, or by a telegraph wire all round a town, 
and all the space inside it and some of that outside will be more 
or less magnetized. More or leas, I say, and it is a case of less 
rather than more. Practically very little effect is felt except close 
to the conductor, and accordingly the self-induction increases 
very nearly proportionally to the length of the wire, and not in 
proportion to the area inclosed : provideil also the going and 
return wires are kept a reasonable distance apart, so as not to 
encroach upon each other’s appreciably magnetized regions. 

But it is just as effective, and more compact, to intensify the 
magnetization of a given space by sending the current hundreds 
of times round it instead of only once ; and this is done by 
inserting a coil of wire into the discharge circuit. 

Yet a third way there is of increasing the magnetization of a 
given space, and that is to fill it with some very mcignetizable 
substance such ns iron. This, indeed, is a most powerful method 
under many circumstances, it being possible to increase the 
magnetization and therefore the self-induction or inertia of the 
current some 5000 times by the use of iron. 

But in the case of the discharge of a Leyden jar iron is of no 
advantage. The current oscillates so quickly that any iron in¬ 
troduced Into its circuit, however subtlivided into thin wires it 
may be, is protected from magnetism by inverse currents induced 
in its outer skin, as your Professor of Natural Philosophy' has 
shown, and accordingly it does not get magnetized ; and so far 
from increasing the inductance of the discharge circuit it 
positively diminishes it by the reaction effect of these induced 
currents t it acts, in fact, much as a mass of copper might be 
expected to do. 

The conditions determining rate of oscillation being under¬ 
stood, we have next to consider what regulates the damping out 
of the vibrations, t'.e the total duration of the discimrge. 

Resistance is one thing. To check the oscillations of a vibrating 
spring you apply to it friction, or make it move in a viscous 
medium, and its vibrations are speedily damped out. The 
friction may be made so great that oscillations are entirely pre¬ 
vented, the motion being a mere dead-beat return to the position 
of equilibrium ; or, again, it maybe greater still, and the moton 
may correspond to a mere leak or slow sliding back, taking 
hours or days for its accomplishment. With very large con¬ 
densers, such as are used in telegraphy, this kind of discharge is 
frequent, but in the case of a Leyden jar discharge it is entirely 
exceptional. It can be caused by including in the circuit a wci 
string, or a capillary tube full of distilled water, or a slab of wood, 
or other atrociously bad conductor of that sort; hut the conditions 
ordinarily associated with the discharge of a Leyden jar, whether 
it discharge through a long or a short wire, or simply through its 
tongs, or whether it overilow its edge or puncture its glass, are 
such as correspond to oscillations, and not to leak. [Discharge 
jar first through wire and next through wood.] 

When the jar is made to leak through wood or water the dis¬ 
charge is found to be still not steady : it is not oscillatory indeed, 
but it is intermittent. It occurs in a series of little jerks, ns 
when a thing is made to slide over a re-^ined surface. The 
reason of this is that the terminals discharge faster than the 
circuit can supply the electricity, and so the flow is continually 
stopped and begun again. 

Such a discharge as this, consisting really of a succession of 
small sparks, may readily appeal to the eye as a single flash, but 
it lacks the noise and violence of the ordinary discharge ; and 
any kind of moving mirror will easily analyze it into its con 
stituents and show It to be intermittent. [Shake a mirror, or 
wi^le head or opera-glass.] 

It is pretty safe to say, then, that whenever a jar discharge is 
not oscillatory it is intermittent, and when not intermittent is 
oscillatory. TTiere is an intermediate case when it is really dead- 
' Lord Rryleigh. 


beat, but it could only be hit upon with special care, while its 
occurrence by accident must be rare. v-r-* 

So far I have only mentioned resistance or friction as the 
cause of the dying out of the vibrations ; but there is another 
cause, and that a most exciting one. 

The vibrations of a reed are damped partly indeed by friction 
and imperfect elasticity, but partly also by the energy transferred 
to the surrounding medium and consumed in the production of 
sound. It is the formation and propagation of sound-waves 
which largely damp out the vibrations of any musical instrument. 
So it is also in electricity. The oscillatory discharge of a Leyden 
jar disturbs the medium surrounding it, carves it into waves 
which travel away from it into apace : travel with a velocity of 
185,000 miles a second : travel precisely with the velocity of 
light. [Tuning-fork.] 

The second cause, then, which damps out the oscillations in 
a discharge circuit is radiation ; ('tctrical radiation if you like 
so to distinguish it. but it differs in no respect from ordinary 
radiation (or “radiant heat” as it has so often been called in 
this place); it differs in no respect from Light except in the 
physiological fact that the retinal mechanism, whatever it may 
lie, re-sponds only to waves of a particular, and that a verv 
small, size, while radiation in general may have waves whicli 
range from 10,000 miles to a millionth of an inch in length. 

The seeds of this great discovery of the nature of light wen- 
sown in this place: it is all the outcome of Faraday’s magneto- 
electnc and electrostatic induction : the development of then> 
into a rich and fiill-hlown theoiy was the greatest part of the 
life-work of Clerk-Maxwell: the harvest of experimental verifi¬ 
cation IS now being reaped tw a German. But by no ordinary 
German. Dr. Hertz, now Professor in the Polylechnicum of 
Karlsruhe, is a young investigator of the highest type. Trained 
m the school of Helmholtz, and endowetl with both mathematical 
knowledge and great experimental skill, he has immortalized 
himself by a brilliant series of investigations which have cut 
right into the ripe corn of scientific opinion in these islands, 
and by the same strokes as have harvested the grain have o|>efted 
up wide and many branching avenues to other investigators. 

At one time I had thought of addressing you this evening on 
the subject of these researches of Hertz, but the experiments are 
not yet reproducible on a scale suited to a large audience, and I 
have been so closely occupied witli some not wholly dissimilar,but 
independently conducted, researches of my own—researches led 
up to through the unlikely avenue of lightning-conductors—that I 
have bad as yet no time to do more than verify some of them for 
my own edification. 

In this work of repetition and verification Prof. Fitzgerald 
has, as related in a recent number of Natijrb (Febniary 2t, 
P- 39O. probably gone further; and if I may venture a suggestion 
to your Honorary .Secretary, I feel sure that a discourse on 
Hertz's researches from Prof. Fitzgerald next year would be not 
only acceptable to you, but would be highly conducive to the 
progress of science. 

I have svandered a little from my Leyden jar, and 1 must 
return to it and its oscillations. Let me very briefly run over 
the history of our knowledge of the oscillatory character of a 
I.eyden jar discharge It was first clearly realized and distinctly 
staled by that excellent experimentalist, Joseph Henry, of 
Washington, a man not whollv unlike Faraday in his mode oT 
work, though doubtless possessing to a less degress that astonish¬ 
ing insight into intricate and obscure phenomena ; wanting also 
in Faraday’s circumstantial advantages. 

This great man arrived at a conviction that the Leyden jar 
discha^e was oscillatory by studying the singular phenomena 
attending the magnetization of steel needles by a Leyden jar 
discharge, first observed in 1824 by Savary. Fine needles, when 
taken out of the magnetizing helices, were found to be not 
always magnetized in the right direction, and the subject it 
referred to in German books as anomalous magnetization. It is 
not the magnetization which is anomalous, but the currents which 
have no simple direction : and we find in a memoir published 
by Henry in 1842. the following words 1—• 

“ This anomaly, which has remained to long unexplained, 
and which, at first sight, appears at variance with all our 
theoretical ideas of the connection of electricity and magnetisn), 
was, after considerable study, satisfactorily referred by the author 
to an action of the discharge of the Leyden jar which bad never 
before been recognized. The discharge, whatever may be its 
nature, U not correctly represented (employing for simplicity the 
theory of Franklin) by the iiogle transfer of an Imponderable fluid 
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from one side of the jar to the other; the phenomenon reqairea 
us to admit the txistence of a principal discharge in one direction 
attd then several reflex actions backivard and finvard, each more 
feeble than the preening, until the ee/uilibrium is oitaisud. All the 
facts are shown to be m accordance with this hypothesis, and a 
ready explanation is afforded by it of a number of phenomena, 
which are to be found in the older works on electricity, but 
which have until this time remained unexplained." t 

TTie italics are Henry’s. Now if this were an isolated passage 
it might be nothing more than a lucky guess. But it is not. 
"The conclusion is one at which he arrives after a laborious repe¬ 
tition and serious study of the facts, and he keeps the idea con¬ 
stantly before him when once grasped, and uses it in all the rest 
of his researches on the subject. The facta studied by Henry do 
in my opinion support his conclusion, and if I am right in this 
it follows that he is the original discoverer of the oscillatory 
character of a spark, although he does not attempt to state its 
theory. That was first done, and completely done, in 1853, by 
Sir William Thomson ; and the progress of experiment by 
Feddersen, Helmholtz, Schiller, and others has done nothing 
but substantiate it. 

The writings of Henry have been only quite recently collected 
and published by the Smithsonian Institution of Washington in 
accessible form, and accordingly they have been far too mocli 
ignored. The two volumes contain a wealth of beautiful ex¬ 
periments clearly recorded, and well repay perusal. 

The discovery of the oscillatory character of a Leyden jar dis¬ 
charge may seem a small matter, but it is not. One has only to 
recall the fact that the oscillators of Hertz are essentially Leyden 
jars—one has only to use the phrase " clcclro-magnelic theory 
of light "—to have some of the momentous issues of this discovery 
flash before one. 

One more extract I must make from that same memoir by 
Henry,’ and it is a most interesting one j it shows how near he 
was, or might have been, to obtaining some of the results of 
Hertz; though, if he had obtained them, neither he nor any 
other experimentalist could possibly have divined their real 
significance. 

It Is, after all, the genius of Maxwell and of a few other great 
theoietical physicists whose names are on everyone’s lips’ which 
endows the simple induction experiments of Hertz and others 
with such stupendous importance. 

Here is the quotation :— 

" In extending the researches relative to this part of the in¬ 
vestigations, a remarkable result was obtained in regard to the 
distance at which induction effects are produced by a very small 
quantity of electricity ; a single spark from the prime conductor 
of a machine, of about an inch long, thrown on to the end of a 
circuit of wire in an upper room, produced an induction suf¬ 
ficiently powerful to magnetize needles in a parallel circuit of 
iron placed in the cellar uenealh, at a perpendicular distance of 
30 feet, with two floors and ceilings, each 14 inches thick, inter¬ 
vening. The author is disp-.sed to adopt the hypothesis of 
an electrical plenum [in other words, of an ether], and from 
the foregoing experiment it would appear that a single spark is 
suCficient to disturb perceptibly the electricity of space through¬ 
out at least a cube of 4(X),ooo feet of capacity ; and when it is 
considered that the magnetism of the needle is the result of the 
difference of two actions, it may be further inferred that the dif¬ 
fusion of motion in this case is almost comparable with that of a 
spark from a flint and steel in the case of light.” 

Comparable it is, indeed, for we now know it to be the 
self-same process. 


One immediate consequence and easy proof of the oscilla¬ 
tory character of a Leyden jar discharge is the occurrence of 
phenomena of sympathetic resonance. 

Everyone knows that one tuning-fork can excite another at a 
reasonable dbtance if both are tuned to the same note. Every¬ 
one knows, also, that a fork can throw a stretched string at¬ 
tached to it into sympathetic vibration if the two are tuned to 
unison or to some simple harmonic. Both these facts have their 
electrical analogue. 1 have not time to go fully into the matter 
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to-night, but I may just mention the two cases which I have 
myself specially noticed. 

A Leyden iar discharge can so excite a similarly-timed neigh- 
bounng Leyden jar circuit as to cause the latter to buret its 
dielectric if thin and weak enough The well-timed impulses 
accumulate in the neighbouring circuit till they break through a 
quite perceptible thickness of air. 

Put the Circuits out of unison by varying the capacity or by in¬ 
cluding a longer wire in one of them ; then, although the added 
wire be a coil of several turns, well adapted to assist mutual in¬ 
duction a.s ordinarily understood, the effect will no longer occur. 


That is one case, and it is the electrical analogue of one 
tuning-fork exciting another. It is too small at present to show 
here satisfactorily, for I only recently observed it, but it is 
exhibited in the liWry at the back. 

The other case, analogous to the excitation of a stretched siring 
of proper length by a tuning-fork, I published last year under 
the name of the experiment of the recoil kick, where a Leyden 
jar circuit sends waves along a wire connected by one end with 
it, which waves splash off at the far end with an electric brush or 
long spark. 

I will show merely one phase of it to-night, and that is the 
reaction of the impulse accumulated in the wire upon the jar 
Itself, causing it to either overflow or burst. [Sparks of gallon 
or pint jar made to overflow by wire round room.*] 

The early oljservaiions by Franklin on the bursting of 
Leyden jars, and the extraordinary complexity or multiplicity of 
the fracture that often results, are most interesting. 

His electric experiments as well as Henry’s well repay perusal, 
though of course they belong to the infancy of the subject. 

He notes the striking fact that the bursting of a jar is an extra 
occurrence, it does not replace the ordinary discharge in the 
proper place, it accompanies it; and we now know that it is 
precipitated by it, that the spark occurring properly between the 
knobs sets up such violent suigings that the jar is far more violently 
strained than by the static charge or mere difference of potentials 
between its coatings ; and if the surfings aieat all even roughly 
properly timed, the jar is bound to either overflow or burst. 

Hence a jar should always be made without a lid, and with a 
Up protruding a carefully considered distance above its coatings r 
not so far as to fail to act as a safety valve, but far enough to 
prevent overflow under ordinary and easy circumstances. 


And now we come to what is after ail the main subject of my 
discourse this evening, viz. the optical and audible demonstration 
of the oscillations occurring m tne Leyden jar spark. Such a 
demonstration has, so far os I know, never before b^n attempted, 
but If nothing goes wrong we shall easily accomplish it. 

And first I wilt do it audibly. To this end the oscillations 
must be brought down from their extraordinary frequency of a 
million or hundred thousand a second to a rate within the 
limits of human audition. One does it exactly as in the case of 
the spring—one first increases the flexibility and then one loads 
it. [Spark from battery of jars and varying sound of same.] 

Using tlic largest battery of jars at our disposal, I take the 
spark between these two knobs—not a long spark, J inch will be 
quite sufficient. Notwithstanding the great capacity, the rate of 
vibration is still far alwve the limit of audibility, and nothing 
but the customary crack is heard. I next add inertia to the circuit 
by including a great coil of wire, and at once the spark changes 
character, becoming a very shrill but an unmistakable whistle, 
of a quality apprnximatirig to the cry of a bat. .\dd another 
coil, and down comes the pace once more, to something like 
5000 per second, of about the highest note of a piano. Again 
and again I load the circuit with magnetizahility, and at last the 
spark lias only 500 vibrations a second, giving the octave, or 
perhaps the double octave, above the middle C. 


• Dur'ae lh« courne of this experiment, the filt paper on ih* 
obKrved by the audience to be sparkling, every gift patch over 
ana discharging into the nest, after the manner of a tpangled jar. 
probably due to some kind of sympathetic resonance. ETectrtclly 
about In conductors in a surpnsing way everywhere in the neigt 
a dlicharge. For instance, a talescope in the hand of one of 
was rtported afterwards to be giving off little sparks at every 

the jar Everything which happens to have a pen.td of electr _ - 

oomsponding to some harmomc nt the main oscillation or a discharge is 
Hsbie to behave in this way When Ught falls on sn opaque surface it U 
quenohed. What the audience saw was probably the result of waves of 
electrical radiation being quenched by the walls of the room, and genemting 
.1.0.100.1 In ike act It is these electric surgingi which render 

ceisary in the erection of lightmngasonductors. 1 hia 
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One seci cloa'Iy why one gets a musical note : the noise of the 
ajiark is due to a sudden henting of the air ; now if the heat is 
oscillatory, the sound will be oscillatory too, but both will be an 
octave above the electric oscillation, if I may so express it. 
because two heat-pulses will accompany every complete electnc 
vibration, the heat production being independent of direction of 

Having thus got the fr^uency of oscillation down to so 
mann:enhle a value, the optical analysis of it presents no diffi- 
-culty • a simple 1 mking-glass waggled in the hand will suffice to 
spread out the spirit into a serraied band, just as can be done 
with a singing or a sensitive flame, a band too of very much the 
same apjiearance. 

Using an ordinary four square rotating mirror driven eleclro- 
magnetically at the rate of some two or three revolutions per 
second, the band is at the lowest pitch seen to lie quite 
■coar-ely serrated ; and fine serrations can be seen with four 
revolutions per second in even the shrill whistling sparks. 

The only difficulty in seeing these effects is to catch them at 
the right moment. They are only visible for a minute fraction 
of a revolution, though the band may appear drawn out to some 
length. The further away a spark is from the mirror, the more 
-drawn out it Is, hut also the less chance there is of catching it. 

With a sin/le observer it i' easy to arrange n contact maker 
on the axle of the mirror which shall bring on the discharge at 
the right place in the revolution, and the observer may then 
conveniently watch for the image in a telescope or opera glass, 
though at the lower pitches nothing of the kind is necessary. 

Hut to show it to a large audience various plans can be ad ipted. 
One is to arrange for several sparks instead of one ; another is 
to multiply images of a single spark by suitiibly adjusted re¬ 
flectors, which if they are concave will give magnified images ; 
another is to use 'everal rotating mirrors : and indeed I do use 
two, one adjusted so ns to suit the spectators in the gallery 

Hut the best plan that has struck me is to combine an inter¬ 
mittent and an oscillatory discharge. Have the circuit in two 
branches one of high resistance so as to give inlcrmittences, the 
other of ordinary resistance so as to be o-cillatory, nod let the 
mirror annlyce every constituent of the iiiteriniltcnl dischaige 
into a serra'ed band. There will thus be not one spark, but a 
multitude of successive sparks, close enough together to sound 
almost like one, separate enough in the rotating mirror to be 
visible on all Sid-sat once. 

But to achieve it one must have great exciting power. In spite 
sif the power of tliis magnilicent Wimshurst machine, it lakes 
some time to charge up ou- great I--yden battery, and it is 
tedious wailing for each spark A Wimshurst does admirably 
(or a single observer, but for a multitude one want-, an instru¬ 
ment which shall charge the battery not once only but many 
times over, uith ovcrilows between, and all in the twinkling of 

To get this I must abandon my friend Mr. Wimshurst, and 
return to Michael Faraday, fn front of the table is a great in¬ 
duction cod ; its secondary h.is the resistance needed to give an 
iniermitlent disch.nge. The quantity it supplies at a single 
sjiarkwill fill oiir jars to overflowing several limes over. The dis¬ 
charge cli-cuit and all its circumstances shall remain unchanged. 
[Excflc jars by c -il.] 

Running over the gamut with this coil now used as our exciter 
instead ol the Wimshurst m.ichine—everything else remaining 
exactly as it was—you hear the sparks give the same notes ns 
before, hut with a slight rattle in addition, indicating interrait- 
lencc a.s well ns alternation. Rotate the mirror, and everyone 
should see one or other of the serrated bands of light at nearly 
-every break of the primary current of the coil. [Rotating mirror 
to analyze sparks.] 

The mu'ical sparks which I -have now shown you were 
obtained by me dflring a sjiecial digression* which I made 
while examining the eflfect of dischaiging a Leyden jar 
round heavy gloss or bisulphide of carbon. The rotation of 
the plane of polarization of light by a steady current, or by 
a magnetic field of any kind properly disposed with respect 
to the rays of light, is a very familiar one in this place. Perhaps 
it is known also that it can be done by a Leyden jar current. 
But I do not think it is ; aod the fact seems to me very interest¬ 
ing. It is not exactly new—in fact, as things go now it may be 
almost called old, for it was investigated six or seven years ago 

•^oxilik.lf hwM»coov«lM»tionwWph 1 hxd^wfth SirWm. ■nijmMOO, 
Aly att-t.tion 'lai mainly been direcFCtI lo getting them quiJe. 


by two most highly skilled French experimenters, Messrs. 
Bichat and Blondfot. 

But it is exceedingly interesting as showing how short a time, 
how absolutely no time, is needed by heavy glass to throw 
itself into the suitable rotatory condition. .Some observers have 
thought they had proved that heavy glass requires lime lo 
develop the effect, by spinning it between the poles of a magnet 
and seeing the effect decrease ; but their conclusions cannot be 
right, for the polarized light follows every oscillation in a dis¬ 
charge, the plane of polarization being waved to and fro as ofl-n 
as yo.cxxi times a second in my own observation. 

Very few persons in the world have seen the fflTect. In fact, 

I douiil if anyone had seen it a month ago except Messrs. 
Ilichat and Bloudlot. But 1 hope to make it visible to most 
persons here, though I hardly hope to make it visible to all. 

Returning to the Wimshurst machine as exci'er, I jiass a 
discharge round the spiral of wire inclosing this long tube ofCS,, 
and the analyzing Nicol being turned to darkness, there may lie 
seen a faint—by those close to not so faint, but a very momentary 
—restoration of light on the screen at every spark. [CS, lube 
experiment on screen.] 

Now 1 say that this light restoration is also o'cillalory. 
One way of proving this fact is to insert a biquaru betweecn 
the Nicols. With a steady current it constitutes a sensitive 
detector of rotation, its sensitive tint turning green on one 
•side and red on the other. But with this oscillatoiy current 
a biquaitz dues absolutely nothing [Biqiiartz.} 

That is one proof. Another is that rotating the analyzer either 
way weakens the extra brightening of the field, and weakens it 
equally cither way. 

Hut the most convincing proof is to reflect the light coming 
throii-gli the tube upon our rotating mirror, and to look now 
not at the spark, or not only at the sjiirk, hut at the faint band 
into winch the last residue of light coming through polarizer 
and tube and analyzer is drawn out. [Analyze the light in 

At every discharge this faint streak brightens in places into a 
lieaded band ; these arc the oscillations of the polarized light : 
and when examined side by side they arc as absolutely syn- 
cliron nis with the oscillations of the spark itself ns can be 
perceived. 

Out of a multitude of phenomena connected with the Leyden 
jar discharge I have selected a few only to present lo you here 
this evening. Many more might have been shown, and great 
numbers more arc not at present ailapted for presentation to an 
audience, being only visible with difficulty and close lo. 

An old and trite subject is seen to have in the light of theory 
an iiiiexpecied charm and brilliancy. So it is with a great 
Dumber of other old familiar facts at the present time. 

The present is an epoch of astounding activity in physical 
science. Progress is a thing of months and weeks, almost of 
days. The long line of isolated ripples of past discovery seem 
blending into a mighty wave, on the crest of which one begins 
to discern some oncoming magnificent generalization. The 
suspense is becoming fevensh, at limes almoel jiainful. One 
feels like a boy who has been long strumming on the silent key¬ 
board of B dcsericd organ, into the chest of which an unseen 
jMwer begins to blow a vivifying breath. Astonished, he now 
finds that the touch of a finger elicits a responsive note, and he 
hesitates, half delighted, half affrighted, lest he be deafened by 
the chords which it would seem he can now summ >n forth 
almost at will. 


ON THE LIMIT OF THE SOLAR SPECTRUM, 
THE JiLUL OF THE SKY, AND THE 
FLUORESCENCE OF OK ONE. 

'T'HERE are two facts of particular interest which have been 
^ observed in connection with the light which we receive from 
the sun and the sky. First, though the ultra-violet spectrum ol 
the sun is very well represented by the iron speciram taken from 
the electric arc, yet its length is nothing like so great, and there is 
no fading away of feeble lines and a weakening of strong ones, 
which would be the case If the rays were affected by a turbid 
medium through which they were imnsmilted, but there is a 
sudden and sharp extinction which points to a very definite ab¬ 
sorption. Secondly, light from the clearest sky, unaffected by 
aqueous vapour, is of a deep and beautiful blue colour, more of 
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iin indigo-violet lint than ordinary so-called sky-blue. There is 
nothing more beautiful in Nature than the blueness of the 
heavens. 

The limitation of the solar spectrum has been the subject of 
elaborate investigation by M. Cornu.' He proved by ilirect ex¬ 
periment that the ultra violet rays are absorlied with energy by 
the atmo-phere, and showed that there is a variation in the 
amount of absorption corresponding with different altitudes, so 
that the absorbent matter is at cadi elevation proportional to 
the barometric preasure, and consequently m constant lelation to 
the mass of the atmosphere. This fact alone is sufficient to ex 
elude water-vapour fioin consideration as being the medium of 
iiosorption. Moreover, walcr-vapiour, while it absorb, the red 
and infia-red rays, transmits the ultra-violet very completely. 

Photographs taken in 1879 on the Riffelbcrg, at an altitude 
therefore of Ii4i4fect, reached to wave-length 29J2 ; but at Viege, 
an altitude of 2165 feet, to only 2954. 

In short, it was shown that within the limits of altiiude at 
which Cornu's observations were made there,was a dittermce of 
10 tenlh-mctrets of u ave-length for every 984 feet of dry atmo¬ 
sphere, the shorieninq of the spectrum being due to the gaseous 
constituents Notw ithstanding this, it was staled by Piof Live- 
ing, in a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on March 9, 
1883, that we must suppose the absorbent sulistance, whatever 
it may be, is not in our atmosphere, because, when observations 
are maile upon the summit of an elevation like the Riffelberg, 
the lengthening of the spectrum rcache.s only a very trille be¬ 
yond U. “ The same reason will lead us to reject the notion 
that the absorption can be due to matter in interplanetary space, 
font is not easy to suppose that the gases winch pervade tbat space 
in extreme tenuity can differ much from those in our atmo¬ 
sphere, because the earth in i s annual course must pick up 
whatever they are, and they must then diffuse into our atmo¬ 
sphere, The absoiplion is, therefore, probably neither in our 
atmosphere nor in interplanetary space, and we must look for 
it in the solar atmosphere ” 

It is then suggested that the blotting out of the .sun’s light 
beyond U is causerl by something in the solar almosplicrc higher 
up than the metallic vapours which give rise to Fraunhofer’s lines, 
but at a lower temperature. It has been shown by Young that 
the Fraunhofer lines are bright lines, hut appear black against 
the bnlliant light of the photo-phere. It never appeared to me 
that Prof. Liveing’s objection to Cornu’s explanation of the 
limitation of the solar spectrum by our atmosphere was valid, 
Uecanse it was proved neyond question that the atmosphere 
absorbs the ultra-violet rays, and uso that on the same day and 
hour, at different elevations, the extent of rays absorbed was pro- 
p irtlonal to the barometric jiressure— that is, to the quantitji of air 
through which the rays ipassed A considerable acquaintance 
with absorption-spectra in the ultra-violet region has proved to 
me that when an absuiption band has been blotted out by in¬ 
creasing the proportion of substance, or by increase of the thick¬ 
ness of the alisorliciit layer, a stage is soon reached at which any 
Airther increase only causes a trifling difference in alisorbent 
action, and m fact that many substances attain a maximum of 
absorption lieyond which there is no change unless wc inciease 
the density of the substance, and so probably a'ter its molecular 
structure. Under the same conditions of pressure, increased 
thickness of the absorlient layer only very slightly increases the 
absorbent action, and that in a degree which is by no means 
pr^orlional to the layer of material. 

'There is a diflicutty in accepting Prof, I/veing’s views, because 
we know nothing, as he remarks, in the solar atmosphere capable 
of causing such absorption, and at the same time of transmit¬ 
ting the Fraunhofer lines of the less refrangible porlions of the 
spectrum in the condition in which we observe them. 

The matter was very fully consiilered by me two years pre¬ 
viously—that is to say, in the year t88l. The absorption spectra 
of various ga-es were examined by photographing the ultra-violet 
rays which were transmitted by carefully measured quantities of 
gas at the atmospheric pressure, and one of these gases was 
ozone. It proved to be a substance with most extraordinary 
absorptive powers, so that even when very much diluted it 
exhibited an absorption-band of great intensity which was 
carefully investigateil. Ky examining the speciram transmitted 
by increasing quantities of ozone the band disappeared,- and 
there was a somplele and total ahsorjition Df rays extending to 
about wave length 3160. Any further increase did not cause a I 
‘ “ Sur l'Ab«orpd‘'» Atmi>»p'i<nq-ic do Radiaiioo-i ulira-viol«neii,"/..«o». 
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coriesponding shortening of the spectrum. The band was 
observed between wave-lengths about 2850 and 2320 ; but with 
increased proportions of ozone the rays transmitted were te- 
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It was found that a quantity of ozone proporlional to the 
average quantity present in a vertical column of the atmo.sphere 
caused an absorption similar to that observed m the solar spec¬ 
trum—that IS to say, terminating about 2950 l.aigely incrcised 
qu.intities did not largely, bill only in a trifling degree, increase 
the absorpUon. Furlhermore, it was shown that the atmo¬ 
sphere contained ozone as a norm.nl constituenl, .mil that 11 was 
present in greater proportion in the upper regions than near the 
earth's surface. Il was proved that all the other minute con¬ 
stituents of the atmosphere were either non absorbent or exerted 
absorption in a manner different from that of ozone, and that the 
quantity of ozone commonly present in the atmosphere i- quite 
sufficient to account for the limitation of the sol.ir spectrum, 
without taking into account the possible absoiption caused by 
the great thickness of oxygen and of nitrogen. The possibility 
of oxygen being the absorptive substance seemed very great, 
considering the small difference in constiiiilion Iietween the 
molecules of ozone and oxygen. It must be understood that 
the coiirlusioiis were aiiived al by reasoning from stiicily quanti- 
lative cxperiuicnts, and seemed almost ineontiovertible, and it 
may be slated that none of the facts alleged have ever been 
questioned. It was impossible to deal with ihe matter fuither 
I without cosily appliances for the conipre-sioii of oxygen antj 
I nilrogen into tubes capable of holding a qu.miiiy comparable 
I with the amount of oxygen and of nitrogen in a vertical column 
I of the atmosphere, .and for this reason the invcstigaiion fell into 
I abeyance. 

I It was also considered that the problem might lie attacked ii> 
I another manner 

j Messrs. Liveing and Dewar have recenlly made a very inter¬ 
esting and important eninuiiinicalioii to the Chemual 
I Iviii p. 163), on the absorption-specirum of oxygen. In a tube- 
I I'6 metre in length, filletl wilh the gas at a piessure of 160 
; atmospheres, all rays were absmbed beyond wave-letigib 2665, 

' but they began to dimmish at 2705. With a tiil>c 6 inctics or 
I 20 feet long, and with a Jiressure of 90 atmospheres, it seems 
I that an absorption-band is to lie traced at wavc-lengili 3640 to 
I 3000, and there is a complete absorption beyond 3360. 

The gas seen in quantity corre-ponding to that in a vertical 
I column of the atmosphere ajijiears to have a faint blue tint. 

I There can be no doubt whatever that the oxygen of the air exerts 
I a powerful .ihsorjilion on the rays of the sun, but it does not 
I appear from these experiments that this absorption Is exactly 
I the cause of the limitation of the spectrum, as described 
I by Cornu, since when observed in tubes it is earned into 
: a region of longer wave-length than ui observed at the 
I level of the sea; thus at Dobbn the limit in summer is 
I usu.ally about 3130.* It is no doubt the high density of 
the gas which caases the absorption to be stronger than that of 
I the aimosjihere. -It should lie noted that the oxygen in ihc 
I 2o.foot tube was the quanlity in a xertical column of the atnio- 
I sjihere. It is probable that there are several substances iiv 
■ interjilanelary space, or in- the solar aimosphere, which, besides 
oxygen and ozone in the air, cause an absorption of the suu’a 
rays and a limitation of the length of the spectrum, but as 
Messrs, Liveing and Dewar point out, our atmosphere places a 
limit to the observations we can make on the rays of other 
heavenly bodies. 

Touching the Colour of the sky. Prof. Tyndall has told us 
that four centuries ago it was believed that the floating particles 
ia the almosjihcrc render it a tui bid medium through which we 
* ‘‘ On die Abiorjuion Speclnim of Ozone, and on ihc Absorption of .Solar 


1C Ozotie,’* journ. Cl 
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look at the darknesa of space. The blue colour, according to 
hii view, is luppoted to be caused by reflection from minute 
particles, which can reflect chiefly the blue rays by reason of 
their small size. Experiments on highly attenuated vapours 
during condensation to cloudv matter were the basis of this 
reasoning. It always seemed to me that if a view be seen 
through a turbid medium which reflects chiefly the blue rays, it 
would not appear blue, but the complementary colour, yellow ; 
and therefore this theory conid not account for the blue of dis¬ 
tance. In fact, when a light mist hangs over the surface of the 
earth, and the rays of the sun are transmitted in a direction 
approaching the horizontal, the result is that the sun and all 
objects lying in the direction looking towards it appear yellow, 
while the mut in the opposite direction appears blue, and only 
translucent, not tronsparant. The blue of the sky, if caused by 
such a similar action of floating particles, would not be seen 
when the sun was overhead, nor could it be seen by looking in 
the direction of the sun. 

The blue would not be transparent and in character similar to 
the blue of a clear distance, in which the outlines of mountains 
and rocks are perfectly distinct and sharp, the shadows being of 
an intensely deep blue, and the most distant objects the deepest 
in colour. In i8m, Messrs. Hautefeuille and Chappuis liqumed 
ozone, and found that its colour was indigo blue (Comfits rtndus, 
xcv. p. 522). On December 12, 1880, M. Chappuis presented 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris with a pajier on the visible 
spectrum of ozone. He recognized the most easily visible 
of the absorption-bands of ozone in the solar spectrum, and in 
consequence he stated that a theory of the blue colour of the 
sky could not be established without taking into account the 
presence of ozone in the atmosphere, for the luminous rays 
which reach us will of necessity be coloured blue by their trans¬ 
mission through the ozone contained in the atmosphere. And 
since ozone is an important constituent of the upper atmosphere, 
its blue colour certainly plays an important jisrt in the colour of 
the sky. Id March 1881, quantitative experimenti made by me 
were published to show how much of blueness could be com¬ 
municated to layers of gas of different thicknesses when given 
volumes of ozone are present. I showed that ozone is a normal 
constituent in the upper atmosphere, that it is commonly present 
in fresh air, and I accounted for its abundance during the pre¬ 
valence of westerly and south-westerly winds. It was likewise 
shown that it was impossible to pass rays of light through as 
much as 5 miles of air without the rays being coloured sky-blue by 
(he ozone commonly present, and that the blue of objects viewed 
on a clear day at greater distances up to 35 or 50 miles must be 
almost entirely the blueness of ozone in the air. The quantity 
of orone giving a full sky-blue tint in a tube only a feet in length 
IS 2} milUgrammes in each square centimetre of sectional area of 
the tube. It is necessary to mention that a theory of the blue 
of the sky was propounded by M. Lallemand (“ Sur la Polarisa¬ 
tion et la Fluorescence de 1'Atmosphere,” ComfUs rtmius, Ixxv. 
p. 707, 1872) after his observations had been found inconsistent 
lyith all previous explanations. If the coloration be due to 
reflection from minute particles of floating matter, or if it be due 
10 white light being transmitted through a blue gas, the blue 
imrtioa of the shy should be polarized quilc as much os white 
light coming from the same direction in the heavens. But the 
experiments of M. Lallemand prove that this is not so. Upon 
ihese experiments he bases his theory that the blue colour of the 
atmosphere is due to a blue fluorescence like that seen in acid 
solutions of sulphate of quinine~-that is to say, caused by a 
change of refrangibility in the ultra-violet rays. 

Angstrom first threw out the idea of fluorescence being a pro¬ 
perty of certain gases in the atmosphere. To possess ihii 
pro^rty the gas mu.t be capable of absorbing either in part or 
entirely the ultra-violet and violet rays, and of emitting them 
with a lowered refrangibility and without being polarized. 
Ozone possesses the properly of absorption in the highest degree 
in the ultra-violet region, and I have now to announce that 
fctroDgly ozonized oxygen is highly fluorescent when seen in a 
glass Irattle two inches in diameter illuminated by an electric 
spark pMing between cadmium electrodes. The colour of the 
fluoretcence is a beautiful steel blue. This, fluorescence has not 
been observed in other gases, but it is in the highest degree 
probable that oxygen is fluorescent, (bough this has yet to be 
proved. There can be, however, little doubt that the colour of 
the sky is caused in part by the fluorescence of ozone, and also 
(o some extent by the transmiuion of rays through the blue gas. 
The blue of distance is doubtless to be attributed more to trans¬ 


minion than the blue of the sky, though it is quite conceivable 
that fluorescence also here comes into play. Whatever other 
cause concurs in the production of the blue of the heavens. It has 
certainly been establMed by M. Chappuis that the properties of 
ozone participate in its production. 

In August 1884, a very short note was sent by me to Natcke 
coocerniog the red solar halo seen at Zermatt and on the Riffel- 
berg with great distinctness. I recorded the occurrence of a 
dark band in the spectrum, slightly more refrangible than D, 
which was seen to vary in intensitv; a second band a little leu 
refrangible than D was also observed. On account of the 
altitude at which the observations were made, viz. 9000 feet, 
and the state of the weather at the time, these bands were 
considered to be due to some constituent of dry air. 

The subject of (he telluric rays has become of increased 
interest since M. Cornu has studied the dark lines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of D, but unfortunately the rays absorbed to which I 
refer are both a little more and a little leu refrangible than those 
figured on his map of this region. If we accept the number 5890 
tenth-metrets as approximately representing the mean value of 
the lines D' D*, the narrow bands observed by me have wave¬ 
lengths about (l) 595° and (*) 5770 at their darkest parts, as 
far as one can ascertain with a hand spectroscope giving excellent 
definition but small dispersion. They are very variable, being 
dependent on the state of the weather, and are more distinct and 
broader when viewed with the sun on the horizon. In London 
during the dry calm weather of June and July 1884, they were 
ve^ strong, but variable in different parts of the sky. 

The less refrangible band, or broad line as it usually appears, 
below D, is generally over-lapped by a band belonging to water 
vapour, the chief “rain-band.” On this account observations 
at an elevation of 10,000 feet or so during perfectly dry weather 
were considered of interest. The bands were observ^ against 
the blue sky on several occasions, but they were also at other 
tiroes entirely absent or barely visible. There is some IWrility 
to a group of iron, barium, and other solar lines being mistaken 
for the more refrangible band when it is not decidediv strong. 
Chappuis observed bands in the blue sky coincident with ozone 
bands, and I have on that account always expected to find some 
indication of the spectrum of ozone in the upper atmosphere, 
but the reason why there must always be a difficulty in obtaining 
evidence of any absorption due to this substance arises from the 
strongest visible band of ozone, with wave-length 6095 to 5935, 
being masked by the band of water vapour ; and secondly, 
because the total amount of white light so preponderates as to 
overpower the effect of absorption—that is to say, the rays 
absorbed are only a small fraction of those transmitt^, so that 
the bonds are faint and the colour due to absorption is either not 
seen or seen only with difficulty. Owing to this fact we cannot 
distinguish the nlue colour of the clouds when the sunlight is 
bright; but when the sky is completely over-clouded with 
cumuli a faintly bluish tint is given to the cloud-shadows, even 
at the zenith. Near the horizon not only are the bright parts 
of the clouds blue, but their shadows have a rich bke tint.^ 
The blueness varies somewhat; at times it may be seen to 
shift about in the sky; it has been observed, for instance, to 
pass over from south-west to north-east. The second but less 
conspicuous band of ozone absorbs rays with wave-length 5770 
to 5600. Both bands have been observed in a dry atmosphere 
at elevations varying fiom 6cx» to 10,000 feet, both in the blue 
of the sky and against white clouds. The measurements, very 
imperfectly made under difficulties, showed them to have wave¬ 
lengths about (l) 5950, (a) 5770, in the centre of the dark 
portion, while, according to Chappuis, the bands of ozone ate— 

(1) 6095105935 ... mean, 6010 

(2) 5770105600 ... mean, 5680. 

On Angstrom's chart, a dark band, diminishing in depth 
towards the ea-t, extends from 5785 to 5680, which it classed 
among the raits almosfhJriquts; thn U similar to the band 
observed by me when viewing the sun or bright clouds near the 
horizon, and is similar to the second ozone band. 

The work of I’tof. Piazzi-Smyth, “Madeira Spectroscopic,” 
does not give that portion of the spectrum which would serve for 
comparison. The "low-sun band," 8, comes very near to band 
fa), wave-length 5770, while the “ rain-bsuad " coma very near 
(•)t ®«95- On several subsequent occasions the two bands were 
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obierved «t lower levels than Zermatt and the Riffel, but with 
even lets inteniity. On the last occasion (November lo, 1884) 
that inch an obsnvation was recorded, there was only a trace of 
these faintly seen. No doubt a dear atmosphere, free from the 
turUditv so easily created by condensing moisture, is essentiai to 
their vuibility. Schoene bas observed bands in a bright sky 
before sunrise and after sunset, during an intense frost in Central 
Rnuia. The measurements taken identified them with ozone 
bands, and leave scarcely any doubt whatever of the presence of 
ozone in the atmosphere, and if it can be so recorai^, it must 
communicate its characteristic blue colour to the air (Joum. 
Chem. Soc. Abstracts, vol. xiviii. pert 2, p. 713). The remark¬ 
able crepuscular phenomena seen at the close of 1883 proved 
highly favourable to such investigations. 

In order to continue a series of observations on the solar 
spectrum near D it would be best to employ a fairly good dis¬ 
persion and large lenses with lone focus admitting a large amount 
of light to the eye, or, better still, to specially prepared photo- 
giwhic plates highly sensitive to the yellow rays. 

The very extensive absorption of the uhra-violet rays by 
oxygen leads us to expect it to be fluorescent Ail such ab- 
sorMnts are fluorescent more or less, a«d generally strongly, but 
when the absorbed rays are of very short wave-length the fluor¬ 
escence is not always visible. Thus there are many substances 
which do not appear fluorescent by lime-light nor by dull daylight, 
but are strongly so when seen by electricTight, especially if it has 
passed through no glass or other medium than a ouartz lens and a 
short column of air. Some substances are not fluorescent when 
seen in glass vessels, because the glass has absorbed those rays of 
which the refrangibility would have been lowered by the fluor¬ 
escent substance. In air, and by the light of an electric spark 
rich in ultra-violet rays, such as that from cadmium electrizes, 
almost everything is fluorescent. The whole range of the 
cadmium spectrum has Iteen viewed by me, owing to the fluor¬ 
escence of the purest white blotting paper. The light, of course, 
is feeble, and the eye has to be trained to make observations 
in total darkness. 

Pure water, however, never appears fluorescent. Some solu¬ 
tions in water, which transmit all the ultra-violet rays as far as 
2304, are fluorescent, though whether this is caused by impuiities 
or not has not been decided. 

It cannot any longer be doubted (i) that the extreme limit of the 
solar spectrum observed by Cornu is eaused by the gases in the 
atmosphere, probably both by oxygen and ozone; (2) that the 
blue of the sky is a phenomenon canseU by the fluorescence 
of the gaseous constituents of the atmosphere, and probably 
ozone and oxygen are the chief fluorescent substances ; (3) 
that ozone is ceneially present in the air in sufficient quantity 
to render its characteristic absorption-spectrum visible, and that 
therefore it pives a blue colour to the atmosphere by absorption, 
through which blue medium we observe distant views ; (4) that 
water vapour does not participate in the coloration of the 
atmosphere under like conditions aod in the same manner os 
ozone. W. N. Hartley. 

Royal College of Science, Dublin. 


VNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge. —The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 
publishes the following •— 

" Ferndent, Gateshead, March 4, 1889. 

“Sir,—Y ou maybe aware that some years ago I erected 
here a refracting telescope, 25-iucb aperture and 30 feet focal 
length. 

•I. “Owing to unfavcurable atmospheric conditions and other 
reasons, the instrument has done no systematic work in its pre¬ 
sent position. 1 should much like to place it where it would 
work under capable direction. 

“1 contemplate offering my telescope and the dome and 
instruments connected with it to the University of Cambridge. 
The part that the University has taken of late years in the 
advancement of science induces me to hope that the possession 
of an insttument especially adapted t« the study of stellar 
physics may give impetus to the development of the subject 

“ I beg you therefore to give the matter consideration, and 
let me know what proposals can be made to insure proper use 


and maintenance of the instruments, and publication of yearly 
reports, in case my offer is acceptable to the University. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“R. S. NeWALL. 

“ The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge." 

At the Congregation to-day, at 2 p.m., the following Grace, 
having received the sanction of the Council, is to be olfered to 
the Senate:— 

“That the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Routh, Dr Glaisher, Prof. 
Adams, Prof. Liveing, Prof. Darwin, and Prof. Thomson, be 
appointed a Syndicate to consider Mr. R. S. Newall’s munificent 
proposal to present his telescope to the University, and the 
arrangements and expenditure which would be necessary to 
maintain aod utilize it for astronomical and physical research, 
and to report to the Senate.” 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

In the Journal of Botany for February and March, Mr. A. 
Fryer continues his notes on rand-weeds, the present instalment 
being characterized by two plates and the description of a new 
species, Potaniogeton falcatus, from Huntingdonshire. Another 
addition to the Britisn flora is recorded by the Rev, E. S. Mar¬ 
shall, in Festuca heterophylta, from Willey, in Surrey ; and Mr. 
F. J. Hanbury describes no less than four species or sub-species 
of the difiicult genus, Hieracium, new to science—all from the 
extreme north of Scotland. Messrs. G. Murray and L. A, 
Boodle commence a monograph of AvratnviUea, a genus of 
siphonocladaceous Algse, which they consider most nearly allied 
to Penictllus and Udotea. 

Tm Botanical Gatclte for January contains a short description 
and history, illustrated by five plates, of the new Botanical 
Laboratory at the University of Philadelphia. The occurrence 
of a new phosphorescent Fungus is not^, Agaricus (CHtocyie) 
iliudens, in which the phosphorescence appears to reside in the 
bymenium. In the number for February, Dr, Henrietta E. 
Hooker gives a highly interesting description of the structure and 
mode of life of the common dodder of Massachusetts, Cuscuta 
Gronovii. It is stated to have a habit of entirely withdrawing 
its roots from the soil by the contraction of the coils of its twin¬ 
ing stem as soon as it commences to lead a parasitic life on its 
host. Miss Emily L. Gregory continues her paper on the 
“ Development of cork-wings on certain trees.” 

Rtvisla Scientifico-Industrialc, January 31.—On the oxalate 
of lime in plants, by Prof. Aser Poll. In these remarks, which 
are made in connection with C. Acqua’s recent contribution to 
the study of the crystals of the oxalate of lime in plants, it is 
argued that even on Acqua’s own showing, the presence of these 
crystals cannot be regarded as necessary to the life of the plant. 
In some they are not found at all, and where they do exist they 
seem to be rather an inevitable consequence of the production 
of oxalic acid in the presence of the salts of lime.—Prof. Ercole 
Fossati continues, without concluding, his elaborate monograph 
on the thermic and electric properties of iron subjected to 
magnetic influences. 

Bulletin de la SocUtides Naturalistes de JHoscou, 1888, No. 3. 
—On the peculiarities of the skulls of the homed cattle of 
the Kalmucks, by P. KuIescholT (in German), with photographs 
of skulls. The great likeness between the skulls of the 
Kalmuck race of homed cattle and those of Bos sondaicus and 
the zebra brings the author to the conclusion that the ancestors 
of the European cattle must be searched for in India.—On the 
Orthopteres of Crimea, by O. Retowski (with three plates).— 
On the itmctnre of the pseudo-scorpions, or Chernelid/t, by A. 
Croneberg (both in German). The diflerencei in the structure 
of this group and that of the scorpions proper are pointed out, 
and Thorell't views on the aflinities of the Chemetxda are con¬ 
firmed.—Review of the generative organs of the FompiluLe, by 
General Radoszkowsk! (in French, with four plates).—Supple¬ 
mentary note on the great comet 1887 I., by Th. Bredichia 
(in Frencb). It belongs to the author’s third class of comets— 
that is, it consists of heavy elements; and more accurate cidcnla- 
tions convince the author that it could consist only of elements 
having a great molecular weight, such as gold, mercury, and 
leaS,—Some additions to the flora of Moscow, by S. Milutin, 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Roy«l Society, Febroary 21.—"The Innervation of the 
Piiimonary Ve'iseU.’’ By ). Rote Bradford, M.B , D.Sc., 
Oeorge Henry Leaves Student, and H. Pcicy Dean, M.B., 
B S., B.Sc. Coatmunicited by E A. Schafer, F.R.S. (From 
the Physiological Laboratory of University College, London ) 

Hitherto no direct experimental proof of the existence of 
vosomitor fibres for the vessels of the mammalian lung has 
l>eeil obtained. The method used by us consisted in exciting 
the roofs of the upper dorsal nerves, and recording simullaneoutly 
the effects produced on the aortic and pulmonary blood-pressure. 
The aoaic pressure was measured in the usual way, i.e. a 
mercurial manometer was connected with the carotid artery. 

second manometer was then connected with the branch of 
the pulmonary artery distributed fo the lower lobe of the left 
lung. All the observations were made on dogs. 

Bef.ire considering the results obtained by excitation of the 
sipper dorsal nerves, it is necessary to know what effect a given 
rise of aortic pressure will have on the pulmonary pressure. This 
■was determined by the three following methods: — 

I Excitation of the peripheral end of a divided splanchnic. 

II, Excitation of the lower end of the spinal cond divided in 
the middle of the dorsal region. 

III. Compression of the thoracic aorta. 

By all these methods an enormous nse in the systemic blood- 
pressure is obtained, but the simultaneous pulmonary rise is 
very small. Thus the aortic pressure may be doubled or even 
-quadrupled. The rise of the pulmonary pressure it always 
small and someiimet absent. The rise, as a rule, it about one- 
fifth of the total pulmonary pressure, » e. the rise is then very 
small compared with the doubling or quadrupling of the systemic 
pressure. The relative ratio of the pulmonary rise to the carotid 
rise is that the former is about one-twentieth of the latter. 
Hence an enormous increase of systemic pressure is required 
in order to cause even a small rise of pressure in the pulmonary 

The same occurs when the aorta is compressed, no rise of 
pulmonary pressure occurs unless the aortic rise is not only very 
marked but also of some duration, e.i;, 30 seconds. 

Excitation of the central end of the sciatic causes but a very 
slight pulmonary rise. The central end of the vagus gives larger 
effects, due to reflex contraction of the pulmonary arterioles, and 
the central end of a posterior root of one of the upper dorsal 
nerves gives still greater effects. 

If the vasomotor centre in the medulla be excited, a great rise 
of both pulmonary and systemic pressure is produced. The same 
excitation of the medulla after mvision of the cord in the mid- 
-dorsal region produces as great a pulmonary rise, but the 
systemic effect is now quite small. 

Excitation of the uppitr dorsal roots, i.t. from the second to the 
-seventh, produces rises of pulmonary pressure as marked as any 
of the preewding, but accompanied either by a small aortic rise 
or by no aortic effect. With the third nerve a marked rise of 
pulmonary pressure accompanied 1^ a fall of aortic pressure is 
seen. Hence these nerves contain the vaso-constrictor fibres 
for the pulmonary vessels, since the effects produced on the 
pulmonsry pressure must be due to constriction of the pulmonary 
arterioles, inasmuch as the simultaneous carotid effects are quite 
incompetent to cause them. 

Finally, although it is undoubted from the results of the re¬ 
search that the mammalian pulmonary vessels receive vasomotor 
fibres, yet it is probable that this vasomotor mechanism is but 
poot^developea wfaen compared to that regulating the systemic 

Oeoiogioal Sodetjr, February ao.—Dr. W. T. Blanfbnl, 
F.R.S., Prerident, in the chair.—The President annoaoced that 
a special general meeting, for the consideration of the by-laws, 
would be called fo^riday, Mareh 15, at 4.30 p. m. —The follow¬ 
ing communicatioiKpere read >—On the Cotteswold, Midford, 
and Yeovil Saads,Wd the division between Lias and Oolite, by 
S. S. Bnckman. IBer giving a short sketch of the work and 
opinions of other writers, the author proceeded with the evidenoe 
on which his own views are based. He described a series of 
sections of the typical exposures of "sands" and oontigaoas 
strata, coramenoing near Strosd and temunating on the Dorset 
coast. Dividing the series into snwis horisoas, ebarscteriied hy 
their distinctive Ammonites, vis, Amm. eommuttit, variaiUu, 
slriatMlut, dispansus, the genes DumtrUtrUt, Awtm. Mavrn, 
and tpalinus, and taking the UrUUutus beds as a fixed starting- 


point, the author demonstrated how the strata varied in regard 
to that horizon. The Cotteswold Sands, containing the T/aria- 
Hits and part of the ccimmunis horizons, were below the 
striatulus beds; the Midferd Sands, containing the dhpansus 
horizon, were above, Gramm, slnalulum occup;^ng a thin bed 
at the base ; the Yeovil Sands, containing the Afoorei and 
Dumortiena horizons, overlay a bed containing Ammonites of 
the horizon, and w ere consequimly still later deposits. 

Since the different smds were deposited not on a horizontal 
plane, in point of time, bat, os it were, obliquely, the deposit of 
Cotteswold Sands having ceased bsfore that of Yeovil Sands 
commenced, it was incorrect to lump all the "sands " from the 
Cotteswolds to the Dorset coast under the single local name 
“ Midford Sands,” thereby implying a contemporaneity which 
did not exist, while the use of tne present restricted local names 
was defended. The Ammonites were apparently uninfluenced 
by changes in the character of the deposit, since the same species 
are found in Limestone in the Cotteswolds, in Sands at Midford, 
and in argillaceous Marl at Ilminster. The change from argil¬ 
laceous to arenaceous or calcareous deposits has been loo&d 
ii|X>ii as so distinct a feature, tliat it has been utilized as a great 
argument in favour of drawing the line between Lias and Oolite 
at that point ; but if this be done, the line is always drawn at 
different horizons in different districts. If lithology furnishes 
no reason for a dividing-line at this point, it was shown that 
neither did p.alasontology. It was also shown that the Ammonite 
family Hildoceratida- dominated the period from the falcifer to 
the concavus zones, and that with the close of the latter zone 
they died out with singular abruptness, and that, furthermore, 
there exists, both in England and upon the Continent, a marked 
hiatus at the same point due to the absence of a zone or a 
number of zones. On account of these facts the proposal was 
put forward th.at d’Orbigny’s term “Toarcien” should be em¬ 
ployed to designate the strata fron the faleifer rone to the con- 
(avus zone inclusive, that this term should not be used in the 
sense of merely an extended “ Upper Lias,” but to mark an 
entirely distinct transition-formation—a definite part of the 
Jurassic period—separating the typical i.ios from the mass of 
thoroughly Oolitic strata. The reading of the piper wan 
followed by a discussion, in which the President, Mr. H. B. 
Woodward, Prof. Blake, Rev. H. H Winwood, and Mr. 
Hudleston, took part.—On some nodular felstones of the LleTO 
Peninsula, by Miss Catherine A. Raisin. Communicated by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney. Some remarks on the paper were made 
by Mr. Cole, Dr. Hicks, and Prof. Bonney.—On the action of 
pure water, and of w.ater saturated with carbonic acid gas, on 
the mineials of the mica family, by Alexander Johnstone. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, March 4.—M. Des Cloizeaux, Pre¬ 
sident, in the chair.—Remarks accompanying the presentation 
of a work entitled "Introduction It IVlude de la Chimie des 
anciens et du moyen age,” by M. Berthelot. This work forms 
a sequel to the author’s " Origines de I’Alchimie ” and " Collec¬ 
tion des anciens Alchimistes grecs,” thus completing a series of 
historical researches which fully establish the true character of 
the old philosophic doctrines, methods, and practices, which 
were hitherto supposed to be mainly absurd and fanciful, but 
which must henceforth enter into the scheme of historical evolu¬ 
tion of the positive sciences. Here M. Berthelot gives a full 
description and translation of the Leyden papyrus of Egyptian 
origin, the oldest extant treatise on chemistry. The signs, 
notations, and appliances of the ancient alchemists are also 
described and reproduced by the photogravure process.—On the 
artificial reproduction of halos and parhelic circles, by M. A. 
Como. The author obtains the halos more effectively than by 
Brewster's method, by depositing on a sheet of glass a crystalline 
powder of pxrtash alum, which is obtained from a heated 
saturated solution shaken while cooling. The phenomenon is 
sofficiently bright to be projected and rendered visible to an 
audknoe. This remark applies also to the parhelic circles, 
which are obtained by an extremely simple process.—On the 
chondroid plaques in the tendons of birds, by M. L. Rsnvler. 
By employing a solution of osmic acid, the author shows that 
the chondroid plaques in the tendons of the feet of finches snd 
other small birds contain celtales filled with a fatty substance. 
By means of other reagents the presence is also revealed of 
glycogen and cartilage.—On the great storm of March il, 12, 
and 13, 1888, in tbc United States, by M. H. Faye. Ueot. 
George Dyer's monograph on this tetrific hurrioance with its 
acoompaoyiag blixsaad datcribes it at of an exceptional character, 
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to which is inapplicable the law based on the circular theory— 
that ia, the el,^t-point rule. Instead of the usual barometric 
pi enure in form of a basin, it is stated to have presented the 
aspect of an immense linear depression, a trough of low barometer 
moving eastwards. This view is incompatible with the well 
known hypothesis advocated by M. Faye, who accordingly 
endeavoor., here to account for the recorded phenomena without 
having recourse to the “highly improbable theory of a vast 
trough of low temperature."—On the complete rectification of 
thu sextant, by M. Gruey. Two methods are proposed, dealing 
with the rectification of the axis of rotation, R, of the large 
mirror M, with the rectification of the large and small 
mirrors M and M', and with that of the axes U and .S. — 

I )n the separation of zinc and cobalt, by M. II. Haubigny. In 
a previous paper {CompUs rtndus, cviii. p. 236) the author de¬ 
scribed the (irocess by which he has succeed^ in completely 
separating zinc and nickel. The further experiments here 
carried out tend to show that, even in the state of sulphates, zme 
and cobalt cannot be totally separated by sulphuretted hydrogen 
in presence of a small exces. of free sulphuric acnl unless the 
quantity of cobalt be relatively slight. The separation may also 
he effected with sufficimt completeness if the quantity of zinc lie 
slight.—Observations on saccharification by diastase, by M. L. 
Lindet. During saccharification the decomposition of the starch 
into maltose and dextrines is always accompanied by a secondary 
reaction in whicli the diastase attacks the dextrines and trans¬ 
forms them to maltose. This reaction is arrested by the presence 
of a certain quantity of maltose, which, however, may be re¬ 
moved by alcoholic fermentation, as maintained by Payen, 
although denied by O'Sullivan and others. Here M. Lindet 
confirms Payen's theory by another process, employing phenyl- 
hydraztne as a reagent for precipitating the maltose in the slate 
of insoluble phenylmallosazone.—On some new neutral and acid 
ethers of the camphols, by M. A. Haller. These ethers are 
foimed under the same conditions as the succinates already de¬ 
scribed in the CotHptts rtndus of February 25 —Influence of 
mineral substances on the structure of plants, by M Henri Jumelle. 
The experiments here carried out with lupins cultivated under 
like conditions, l>ut some with distilled water, some with Knop’s 
mineral solution, show that the presence of mineral substances 
IS followed by a greater development of sap, and diminished 
formation of supporting elements ; further, that the absence of 
salts considerably modifies the structure of plants, the modifica¬ 
tions, however, being largely due less to the absence of the salts 
ihemseUes than to the consequent diminution of water attracted 
and retained by the salts. —Paiiers were contributed by M. K. 
lloursat, on isogonal transfonnatton.s in mechanics; by M S. 
Arloing, on the general effects of the substances produced by 
fiat Hus htnnnctrolnophilus under natural aud artificial culture; 
by M. Stanislas Mcunier, on the Carboniferous tocks containing 
Hacalariles, Stur; and by M. de Rouville, on the genus 
Amphton (Pander) in the Cabrieres district, Hcrault. 

Berlin. 

Physiological Society, February 1.—Prof, da Bois Rey- 
mond. President, in the chair.—Prof. Moebius s|ioke on the 
inavements of the flying-fish through the air. He first described, 
from personal oliservnlion, the way in which the fish shoot out 
of the water from both bows of the ship, and then propel them¬ 
selves horizontally for a distance of several ship’s-lengths with 
their pectoral anrl abdominal fins stretched out flat, dimming 
along without moving their fins, always in the direction of the 
wind, blit either with or against the same. When they meet the 
crest of a wave they raise themselves slightly in the air, falling 
again to the same extent in the succeeding trough of the sen 
Occasionally a slight buzzing of the fins may be observed, similar 
to that of the movements of the wings in many insects. At night 
they frequently fall on the deck of the ship. As the result of a 
detailed investigation, the speaker had proved that these fish do 
not fly, since the anatomical arrangements of their fins and 
muscles are not adapted to this purpose. What really occurs is 
that when frightened by the approatdi of a ship or any enemy 
they shoot up out of the water, as do so many other fish, andate 
then carried along hy the wind, which strikes on the under sur¬ 
face of their outstretched and evenW-balonoed fins. Notwith¬ 
standing the general acceptance whk^ was accorded to the above 
invesligatidn, it was urged by many dyit the t^uziog of tlie fins, 
the rising over the crest of a wave, andthe H^ng overboard 
aiier bavmg landed on the deck of a ship, were evidencoi that 
t'li* fish really executes movemenu wbicn result in flight. In 


reply to this, the speaker pointed out that the buzzing of the fins- 
talccs place wheq a strong current of air is directed against the 
outspread fins of a dead flying fish by means of a bellows, and 
further, that the rising over the crest of a wave or the bulwarks 
of a ship may be explained by the ascending currents of ai, 
which are always produced whenever a strong horizontal w'nd 
strikes gainst any elevated object such as a wave or part of a 
ship. 'Irius, finally, with the exception of the movem.-nts 
involved in its oblique sudden exit from ilie sea. all the mo tons 
of a flying fish when in the otr arc really passive.—Dr. I’osn r 
spoke on the conversion of mucous membrane into cuticular 
tissue. It has long been known llmt ectodermal tissue can 
become converted into that which is characteristic of the alimen¬ 
tary tract ; thus, for instance, when pieces of skin are liaiis- 
planted into the cavity of the inoutli, they become to npletely 
converted into mucous membrane, and the epidermis becomes 
an epithelium. On the other hand, no observations existed as to 
whether the reverse conversion of mucous into cpidtrinal tissue 
is possible. No conclusive evidence could be drawn fiom the 
cuticular conversions which occur m mucous membranes which 
are derived from ingrowths of the ectoderm, and equally incon¬ 
clusive were the cases of cuticular conversion which arc observed 
in strictures of the urethra, and in the bladder, and in cases of 
papilloma and pachydermia of the mucous raemlirane of thtr 
mouth, larynx, and a-sophagus. The speaker had found in 
l.eidig a hint that 111 those animals which do not chew their food 
a conversion of the gasinc mucous membrane occurs, which 
often amounts to a real cuticular torniation. It is true that in 
birds the gizzard is luissessed of tubulai glands which pour out » 
secretion which at once sets into a mass as hard as Ixme, and- 
piovides a means of coiniiiimituig the foDd. Hut, on the other 
baud, cuticular giowtiis are observed in the stomachs of Eden¬ 
tata, which consist of a true conversion of epithelium into 
epidermis. The speaker bad been able to study this conversioi> 
ill the stomach of Mams, and found by chemical and micro¬ 
scopical investigation that the whole stomach, even down to the 
region of the pylorus, is lined with a true epidermis, and that 
typical papilKc are developed underneath the same. The con¬ 
version of endodermal into ectodermal structures is hereby 
clearly proved, a fact which is not devoid of significance its 
patholo^. 

I February 15.—Frof. du Bois Reymond, Tresident, in the 
chair.—Prof. F. E. Schulze spoke on the organization and 
mode of living of .Sponges. The simplest form of .Sponge 
consists of a sac, which, being comjMsed of three layers, 
is equivalent to the embryonic form of the more compli¬ 
cated types. This sac is altachcti by its liose, and has at il» 
apex an opening—the osculum ; its wall is coinpo-ed of an 
outer layer of epithelial cells (ectoderm), a midd e layer of con- 
neclivc-tissue with migratory cells (mesoderm), and an inner 
layer of collared flagellated cells (endoderiii), and is jicrforatcd 
with round and regularly distributed apertures. The more com¬ 
plex forms arise by a thickening and folding of the wall, the 
thickening being still more marked in the most complicated 
forms. In these, a system of branched canals takes the place of 
the simple apertures in the wall, communicating with the exte¬ 
rior by round openings, and leading internally into cavities lined 
with collared flagell.ited cells (choanocyte-) ; from these cavities 
a further system of branched canals leads into the now limited 
internal cavity with its osculum. The skeleton of the Sponge is 
composed of chalk, siliceous earth, spongui, or foreign sub¬ 
stances. In the simplest Sponges, consisting of a simple sac, 
the skeleton ia made up of the simplest btar-shaped spicules, 
with three rays, so as to give .supixirt to a membrane » hich Is 
lierforated with regularly alternating apertures ; in the more 
complicated forms, these spicules possess four or six rays, as 
supplying the most convenient supporting stiucturc, while a 
collar of simple rays is developed round the osculum. Accord¬ 
ing to the material of which the skeleton is chiefly composed, 
.Sponges may be classified os chalky, siliceous, horny, or sandy. 
The Hexactinellidx, with six-rayed spicules, inhabit deep seas. 
In all Sponges, a continuous stream of water is observed entering 
the openings on the surface of the body, and emerging at the- 
osculum, so that the Sponges filter the water in which they live. 
'Fhc movement of the water is brought about by the flagella; 
the contraction and retraelion of the osculum is produced by 
etenguled protoplasmic eells, but these cannot be regarded os 
muscle-cells until it has been proved to a certainty that they are 
connected with nerves, and receive their impulse from these 
nerves. Only one observer has as yet described a nervous systens 
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in SpoDget, the majority not yet having seen it. Nothing hu as 
yet been definitely ascertained' as to the mode of nutntion of 
Sponges : from among the seMid hypotheses, soma suppose 
that tne solid organic particles vyhich are suspended in the water 
are taken up by the ectoderm-celll and digested in the body; or 
else that these particles are taken up by the flagellated cells—that 
is to sav, are passed from within outwards ; or that the digestion 
is cellular, inasmuch as the amoeboid migratory cells take up the 
food-particles, digest them, and pass on the digestive products 
to the rest of the body ; or, finally, that Sponges, like plants, 
only absorb food-stufls in solution. The reproduction of Sponges 
is Imth asexual and sexual, the first resulting from natural or 
artificial fission : natural fission, consisting of a simple separa¬ 
tion, by constriction, of a portion of the body-substance, occurs 
in fresh-water Sponges. A further asexual mode of reproduction 
is by means of buds and gemmules. In the sexual mode of re¬ 
production, the females develop eggs all over their surface, and 
the males spermatozoa, the latter consisting of a head and tail. 
The egg, after impregnation, goes through the various stages of 
segmentation met with in the higher animals, and then develops 
into a sac-like embryo.—Dr. UhtholT gave an account of his 
researches on the dependence of visu^ acuteness in spectral 
colours upon the intensity and wave-length of the light; these 
have been recently reported to the Physical Society by Dr. 
Koenig (Naturk, February at, p. 40S). 

Physical Society, February 8.—Prof, Kundt, President, in 
the chair.—Dr. Michelson spoke on the normal rate of com¬ 
bustion of explosive mixtures of gases. When such a mixture 
is ignited at one point, and the temperature of combustion is 
propagated only by conduction from this point, then the surface 
at which combustion is taking place separates the burnt from the 
still unbnmt portion of the mixture; the temperature of this 
unbumt portion is then raised bv conduction to tnat at which it 
ignites, and it bums. Mallard and Le Chatelier have deter¬ 
mined the rate at which this ignition is propagated, by observing 
the onward movement of the flame in a cylindrical vessel filled 
with the mixtiire of gases; Bunsen, on the other hand, allowed 
the explosive mixture to stream out of a burner with a known 
velocity, and took this as being eoual to the rate of propagation 
of the combustion in the case where the flame was just on the 
point of striking back into the tube to which the burner was 
attached. An objection which may be urged against the first 
method U that the velocity with which the flame is propagated 
increases very rapidly the further it travels, so that it is uniform 
only at the (Winning of the explosion. The objection to the 
second metboa is, that the flame is continually wavering in and 
out of the edge of the burner. Dr. Michelson made use, in his 
experiments, of the dark cone in the centre of the flame, in 
which the gases are still unbumt, and whose luminous envelope 
forms the limit of the commencing combustion. When the rate 
of supply of the combustible gases is uniform, this cone is very 
steady, and the rate at which the gases stream out from its sur¬ 
face is exactly equal to the rate of combustion of these gases. 
The volumes of the gases consumed were measured in accurate 
meters, and the size of the Inminous envelope to the centre cone 
of the flame was determined from pboto^phs of the flame. 
The mixtures examined were those of coal-gas and air, hydrogen 
and air, carbonic oxide and oxygen, hydrogen and oxTgea, car- 
bonic oxide and air, and of methane and air. With coal-gas 
and air the rate of combustion increased as the mixture con¬ 
tained more of the coal-gas, reaching a maximum with 1$ per 
cent, of this gas, and then gradually became less; the maximum 
rate of propagation of the comburtion was 70 centimetres per 
second. With nydrogen and air, the maximum rate was observed 
with 40 per cent, of hydrogen in the mixture, being then ^^o cen¬ 
timetres per seooisdi and then becoming less. The curve repre- 
sentiM the rate of combustion of carbonic oxide and oxygen pre¬ 
sented a very different appearance. The maximum rate was only 
obtained with 75 per cent of the carbonic oxide, and was about 
equal to the maxiOMm for coal-gas. For the other three mix¬ 
tures, no curvet ocold be drawn. With a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen, the speaker estimated the maximum rate of com¬ 
bustion as being abont 10 metres per second, but no actual 
measurement wu possible, since the mixture could not be expelled 
at this rate from the bonier, which consisted of a glass tabe 
I metre long,—Profi Preyer spoke on coasbination-tones. He 
endeavoured to prove that difference- and summation-tones have 
no objective existence. The first of these are the outcome of a 
co-vibration In the Inner ear. When two different tuning-forks 
ore made to vibrate for a long time, and are then damped, and a 


I third tuning-fork, whose vibration-frequency is only slightly 
greater than that of the difference in frequency of the other two, 
IS applied to the head, the experimenter nears the corresponding 
beats. Persons with a defective t vmpanic membrane in one ear, 
and a normal membrane in the other, were unable to appreciate 
difiTerence-tonei with the former which they could perfectly well 
do with the latter. According to the speaker, the summation- 
tones are really difierence-tones, dne to the fundamental tone 
and over-tones of the vibrating forks.—Prof. H. W, Vogel ex¬ 
hibited a complete spectrum of cyanogen, which he had obtained 
by photographing the spectrum of an arc-light produced by a 
concave grating ; the spectrum extended in the re<l beyond the 
line A. Most remarkable was the abundance of lines which 
were fixed on the photograph, and made visible. The speaker 
discussed briefly the respective advantages of a concave grating 
for laboratory experiments on spectra, and of the ordinary prism 
for practical purposes, especially for observations during solar 
eclipses. 
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JSA/iri/ PETKOLEUM. 

The Region of the Eternal Fire. By Charles Marvin. 
(London ; Allen and Co., 1888.) 

HIS book is not, as its title might imply, an eschato* 
logical treatise, nor is it a work of fiction after the 
manner of Mr. Rider Haggard. It is simply a plain, 
straightforward narrative of a journey to the petroleum 
region of the Caspian, undertaken with a view of investi¬ 
gating what Mr. Marvin terms “ the kerosene factor of the 
Central Asian problem.” It has, however, this connection 
with eschatology, that the region of which it treats is, 
or was, holy ground. The peninsula of Apsheron, on 
which Baku stands, has been famous from time im¬ 
memorial, and even before the time of Cyrus thousands 
of the followers of Zoroaster had worshipped on its sacred 
soil. With the conquest of Persia, first by Heraclius, 
and twelve years later by the Arabs, the power of the 
Magi of the Zoroastrian sect was shattered ; and the 
worship of the Eternal Fire m the Surakhani temple for 
ever passed away, and in its place are now the symbols 
of a new cult in the shape of greasy derricks and dingy 
kerosene distilleries. 

The story of Baku and its Oil King, Ludwig Nobel, 
reads like a tale of the “ Arabian Nights.” Ten years ago 
the place was a sleepy Persian town : it is now a thriving 
city, owning more shipping than Cronstadt or Odessa, 
and the centre of a vast and rapidly increasing trade. 
But even in the thirteenth century the “ sacred element” 
was so far robbed of its sanctity that the crude petroleum 
was extensively exported into various parts of Asia. In 
“ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian,” edited by 
Colonel Yule, we read that— 

“ On the confines towards Georgine there is a fountain 
from which oil springs in great abundance, inasmuch as a 
hundred shiploads might be taken from it at one time. 
This oil is not good to use with food, but ’tis good to bum, 
and is also used to anoint camels that have the mange. 
People come from vast distances to fetch it, for in all 
countries round there is no other oil." 

Jonas Hanway, to whom Englishmen must be for ever 
grateful for the introduction of the umbrella to this country, 
visited Baku about the middle of the eighteenth century in 
the interest of one of the powerful trading companies of the 
time; and in 1754 he published a very complete account 
of the district and of the uses to which its naphtha or 
petroleum was put. The oil was then, as now, mainly 
employed for light and fuel, but we arc also told that— 

“ The Russians drink it both as a cordial and 
medicine; but it does not intoxicate. If taken in- 
tem^ly, it is said to be good for the stone as also for 
disorders of the breast. . . . Externally applied U is of 
great use in scorbutic pains, gouts, cramps, &c., but it 
must be put to the part affected only; it penetrates in¬ 
stantaneously into the blood, and is apt for a short time 
to create pain. It has also the property of spirits of wine 
to take out greasy spots in silks or woollens, but the 
remedy is worse than the disease, for it leaves an abomin¬ 
able odour. They say it is carried ihto India as a great 
rarity, and being prepared as a japan is the most beautiful 
and lasting of any that has yet been found.” 

VOL. XXXIX.—NO. 1013, 


Since that time Baku and its wonders have been fre¬ 
quently described, and the importance of the place with 
respect to the Central Asian question has been repeatedly 
pointed out by such travellers as Marsh, Valentine Baker, 
O’Donovan, and Arnold. Up to 1872 the extraction of 
the oil was a monopoly,but in the following year it was 
thrown open to the world, and hundreds of wells have 
since been sunk, mainly by the energy of Swedes and 
Russians. Geologically speaking, practically nothing is 
known about this extraordinary district, and even the 
engineers who bore for the oil and work the wells are 
ignorant of the conditions which affect the supply of 
petroleum. At the present time there must be at least 
five hundred wells and fountains situated close together 
on less than a thousand acres of ground, but the sources 
seem to be absolutely independent of each other. The 
supply is simply (to use Dominie Sampson’s word) 
“ prodigious ”; and every year, as the borings get deeper, 
the fountains become more prolific. These borings are 
nothing like so deep as in America : not a single Baku 
well has yet approached a depth of 1000 feet. In 1883 
two flowing wells each sent out nearly 30,000,000 gallons 
in less than a month from a depth of 700 feet. In 
America there are said to be 35,000 drilled petroleum 
wells, but a single Baku well has thrown up as much oil 
in a day as nearly the whole of the 25,000 in America 
put together. Mr. Marvin thus describes one of these 
“spouting” wells:— 

In Pennsylvania that fountain would have made its 
owner’s fortune; there’s £5000 worth of oil flowing out 
of the well every day. [The actual value was at least 
£ 11,200 a day.] Here it has made the owner a bankrupt’ 
These words were addressed to me by an American 
petroleum engineer, as 1 stood alongside a well that had 
burst the previous morning, and out of which the oil was 
flying twice the height of the Great Geyser in Iceland, 
with a roar that could be beard several miles round. The 
fountain was a splendid spectacle—it was the largest 
ever known at Baku. . . . The derrick itself was 70 feet 
high, and the oil and sand, after bursting through the 
roof and sides, flowed fully three times higher, forming a 
greyish-black fountain, the column clearly defined on the 
southern side, but merging into a cloud of spray 30 yards 
broad on the other. . . . The diameter of the tube up 
which the oil was rushing was to inches. On issuing from 
this the fountain formed a clearly-defined stem, about 
18 inches thick, and shot up to the top of the derrick, 
where, in striking against the beam, which was already 
worn half through by the friction, it got broadened out a 
little. Thence, continuing its course more than 200 feet 
high, it curled over and fell in a dense cloud to the ground 
on the north side, forming a sand-bank [from the amount 
of admixed sand], over which the olive-coloured oil ran 
in innumerable channels towards the lakes of petroleum 
that had been formed on the surrounding estates. . . . 
Standing on the top of the sand-shoal, we could sec where 
the oil, after flowing through a score of channels from the 
ooze, formed in the distance, on lower ground, a whole 
series of oil lakes, some broad enough and deep enough 
to row a boat in. Beyond this, the oil could be seen 
flowing away in a broad channel towards the sea.” 

Flowing wells yielding from 40,000 to 160,000 gallons 
of oil daily are common in Baku, and the ordinary 
yield obtained by pumping is from 10,000 to 25,000 
gallons daily; and many of these pumping wells have been 
worked for years without any diminution in the supply. 
A well belonging to Gospodin Kokereff had up to the 
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date of Mr. Marvin’s book produced 60,000,000 gallons of 
oil, and the supply showed no sign of decreasing. The 
waste occasioned by “ spouting " is at times enormous ; 
millions of gallons of oil being lost from the want of any 
storage accommodation. Occasionally the neighbouring 
proprietors who happen to have reservoirs empty may 
thus obtain the oil at a nominal price. On one occasion 
2fioo,ooo gallons were sold at about yjrf. per ton. When 
the Droojba fountain “ spouted,” the crude article, we are 
told, altogether lost its value for the moment. 

_ “ Fedoroff filled his reservoirs with 2,800,000 gallons of 
oil for 300 roubles, or ;{|3a . . . Thousands of tons were 
burnt outside the district to get rid of it; thousands were 
led towards the Caspian; huge lakes of oil were formed near 
^e wellj and on one occasion the liquid suddenly flowed 
into a distant engine-house, and but for the promptness 
of the engineer in extinguishing his petroleum furnace the 
whole locality would have been ablaze. Houses were 
completely buried by the sand cast up by the oil; all 
efforts to stop the fountain on the part of Baku experts 
were fruitless.” 

After great exertions on the part of the well owners 
of the district, the fountain was eventually gagged, 
but not before 500,000 tons of oil had “ spouted,” equal 
to a loss at the current value of American petroleum 
of upwards of 1,000,000 sterling. But the record of the 
Droojba fountain was beaten in 1886, when a single well 
“ spouted ” as much as 11,000 tons of petroleum pier diem ; 
an amount equal to the aggregate daily yield of the 25,000 
wells of America, the thousands of wells in Galicia, 
Roumania, and Burmah, and the shale oil distilleries of 
Scotland and New South Wales. As a result the market 
is now glutted, and the crude oil has been selling at times 
at the rate of fifity gallons for a pienny I 

We have not spiace to indicate all the many points of 
Mr. Marvin’s interesting narrative, or to do justice to his 
account of the economic results which he thinks must 
inevitably follow from the prodigious source of wealth 
which Russia possesses in this wonderful district. It 
must be remembered that petroleum ton for ton is more 
potent than coal as a source of power. Hundreds of 
immense floating cisterns driven by pietroleum furnaces 
are carryii^ this fuel across the Caspian and up the 
Volga, to be spread throughout Russia and Germany, 
and along the Baltic coasts. We learn from a recent 
Consular Jteport that pipie lines are being laid from Baku 
to Batoum : the Caspian and Black Sea Naphtha Conduit 
Compttny has now been formed, and the line is to be laid 
within the next four years. The conduit is to have a 
forked line on the Black Sea, reaching Batoum and Poti, 
and the capacity of the line is such as to admit of the 
daily piassage of 1,200,000 gallons of naphtha. In a few 
years, therefore, this petroleum fuel will be scattered 
along the Mediterranean coasts and through Southern 
Europe. Possibly we may have it burning in our own 
Undeiground R^lway before long. Indeed, as Mr. 
Marvin tells us, we shall surely see the Parsee back 
again at Baku, not to worship the Everlasting Fire, but 
for the purpose of buying lamp oil for the bazaars of 
India. What the effect of this intercourse wili be on the 
future of India time will show. Meanwhile Russia is 
steadily making her way towards the gates of India, and 
Tchemayeff’s road to Central Asia will be an accom¬ 


plished fact before many years are past; and since the 
discovery of the new springs near the Mervi Kultuk Bay, 
the railway to Khiva will possess its own supply of fuel. 
A few days ago Mr. G. Curzon read an interesting paper 
to the Royal Geographical Society on the Transcaspian 
Railway, which must have opened many people’s eyes 
to the development of Russia’s power in Central Asia. 
In the meantime what are we doing with the sources of 
wealth in petroleum which we possess in Upper Burmah ? 
Along the valley of the Irrawadi, and within 60 miles 
of the Rangoon-Prome railway, are enormous deposits of 
petroleum, probably as copious as those of America, if 
not so rich as those of Baku, and certainly capable of 
supplying the whole of India with light and fuel. Perhaps 
those capitalists who are so eager to rush into the ruby 
mines of Burmah might more profitably devote their wealth 
to exploiting the petroleum springs of that country, for 
it needs not the gift of prophecy to assert that Burmese 
petroleum in the long run will be certainly more precious 
than Burmese rubies. 

We can heartily commend Mr. Marvin’s book to all 
who are interested in the Central Asian question, for, as 
he says in the outset, petroleum is bound to become an 
important factor in that problem. Hannibal wastikid to 
have dissolved the Alps by vinegar. It is far moM likely 
that petroleum will dissolve the sort of Chinese wall that 
our Governments are feebly setting up to keep the 
Russian trader and the tchim/vnik out of India. 

T, E. Thorpb. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
A Text-book of Elementary Biology. By R. J. Harvey 

Gibson, M.A., F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Botany, Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool. (London: Longmans, 

Green, and Co., 1889.) 

■“^HE above-named work is one of those which, as has 
been remarked in these pages (vol. xxxviii. p. 52), 
“ the system of examining the whole world on a limited 
schedule ... is bound to produce,” and the essence of 
it is devoted to a consideration of those type-organisms 
which the examining body have set down for study. It 
contains 345 pages small octavo, and is divided into eight 
chapters, with an introduction. The first three chapters 
are devoted to generalities, and the last one to a “ history 
of biolog^y.” 

The author decries the “ evils of the cram system,” and 
proceeds at once to assert that “ this must be my apology 
... for the introduction of so many speculations and 
explanations of casual relationship,” while he claims for 
his treatise the special distinction that it deals “ with the 
relationship of botany to zoology, and of both to the 
fundamental sciences of physics and chemistry." In 
fulfilling this determination the author gives, at the 
outset, a physico-chemical rhuml. We regard the 
whole of this as out of place and superfluous, inas¬ 
much as University students (for whom the book is 
written) will, if properly trained, have received the 
same information in a more tangible and authoritative 
form, at the hands of Professors of the special subjects. 
We strongly deprecate this growing tendency towards 
usurpation of the functions of others, especially when it 
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is seen that the sole object in view has here been that of 
incorporating tail-talk about that modern bogey “ana¬ 
bolism,” * with its antithesis, and about other heresies, 
which neither the pure physicist nor chemist would 
tolerate. Much that has been written of late under these 
and similar heads is now, by common consent, tabooed, 
as a mere garbling with ill-defined terms. As originally 
presented, it is, to say the least, over-reaching and often 
childish in its ambiguity: as diluted in the work before 
us, it bodes mischief whereby it becomes unendurable. 
It cannot be denied that for many a raw student such 
phantasies have an especial charm. In this work they 
are so interwoven with the more solid portions of the 
text as to bias and distort the intellect. 

The “ conditions of the environment necessary for the 
maintenance of life ” and the “ balance of Nature ” are 
discussed and dismissed before the student is made 
familiar (in any but misleadingly general terms) with the 
constitution of the living organism. This we regard as a 
fatal error, revolting alike to common-sense and to 
established precedent, and we can only surmise that the 
adoption of so extraordinary a course has resulted from 
the influence of a wrong-headedness, at work upon the 
author’s elementary training. 

It will be seen that the author has, in our opinion, 
failed (and that, most probably, from faults not en¬ 
tirely his own) in the mode of treatment of his lead¬ 
ing novelty. When first we realized the extent to 
which he had wandered into subjects not professionally 
his own, our suspicions were aroused as to whether he 
might not have erred proportionally within the limits of 
his recognized domain. The volume abounds in in¬ 
accuracies and misstatements. The methods of expres¬ 
sion are frequently loose and contradictory : for example, 
on p. 293 we read that, in the frog, “ the air is sucked into 
the interior of the body to the blood,” and on p. 294 
that the frog “forces the air into the lungs.” On p. 145 
a fair description is given of the bulb of the lily, 
whilst on p. 174 the same plant is “termed an annual.” 
Things are too frequently declared to be “obviously,” 
“naturally,” or “clearly" so and so, and the author has 
yet to realize that with elementary students nothing must 
be taken for granted ; while he has, on most points, 
grossly violated the inductive method (cf. the statements 
concerning the differentiation and structure of the nervous 
system, as successively presented on pp. 231, 232, 245). 

The author’s selection of types is unprecedentedly 
capricious. On the animal side, the Arthropod and 
Mollusk are omitted; while on the vegetable side, the 
description (p. 78) of an imaginary apical cell in Spirogyra 
implies complete ignorance of the type chosen for study. 
Nor must we disguise the fact that while the author 
tolerates those types now in vogue, he loses no oppor¬ 
tunity of depreciating their educational value (pp. 219, 
233, 264). We would remind him that these have served 
exceedingly well in the past, and that it is the manner of 
their manipulation by a certain class of teachers, rather 
than their constitution, which the unsuccessful student 
has cause to lament. 

We deem detailed criticism superfiuous^as there are no 
six pages in thi^ book free from error, and, for a long tuc- 

‘ I}«6iMd br th* authorOn). 336 -m> u (VKfftMw, fath« uiiawl, of th* 
p ro c wi n of mauicalloa, dls«tian, abierption, cirouiottoa, aud aatuulanoo. 


cession, no two without inaccuracy. The following extracts 
will suffice. On pp. 265-66 we read that, in the frog, the 
alimentary system has become differentiated into “ a 
buccal cavity, where the food is torn in pieces, or masti¬ 
cated ; an oesophagus, or tube for the carriage of the 
triturated food (r/ir),” &c.; on p. 301 we are told that 
the occipital region of the skull, in the same animal, 
“consists of a floor and two side walls of bone (the basi- 
and two ex-occipitals)”; on p. 327, the oviduct of the frog 
is said to contain, when ready for oviposition, fertilized 
ova. Now as to the botanical side. Penidllium is 
selected as the type of Fungi, but the descriptions and 
figures apply throughout to Eurotium. In describing 
I'olytrichum, his type of the Mosses, the author informs 
us (p. 103) that the leaves are “ composed of almost un¬ 
differentiated parenchyma.” A ridiculous attempt is made, 
three pages further on, to show homology between the 
archegonium of a moss and the conceptacle of Fucusj and 
the diagrammatic figure illustrative of the same can only 
bewilder the student, and mislead him as to the real 
structure and mode of development of the organs in 
question. Under the head of “ cell-fusions,” the state¬ 
ment is made (p. 149) that “ the adjacent walls may have 
become completely broken down, as in tracheides" : no 
well-tutored beginner needs to be reminded that this is 
in direct contradiction to the usually accepted definition 
of these structures. Finally, on p. 152, the Duckweed is 
referred to, and that in the most unfortunate manner con¬ 
ceivable, as a Dicotyledon. Misstatements such as these 
show the author to be ignorant of some of the most 
elementary truths dealt with in the most didactic hand¬ 
books in contemporary English literature. More the 
pity that the author should parade his indebtedness to 
the works of foreign writers. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the book 
is the employment of a new nomenclature. The 
author was struck, early in his career, with the short¬ 
coming's of our conventional terminology; and, bolder 
than his fellows, he forthwith resolved to revolutionize 
the same. Order appears to dawn with the correla¬ 
tives “ Protozoa and Protophyta,” “ Metazoa and Meta- 
phyta,” but, when examined in detail, ipost of the 
author’s substitutes are seen to be no better than their 
predecessors, and they consequently only complicate 
matters unnecessarily. We protest against this reck¬ 
less use of new words. New and comprehensive 
terms are only to be accepted as landmarks in general 
advancement. Attempts to uproot a classical and 
time-honoured nomenclature, which are, like those before 
us, begotten only of youthful ambition, deserve no¬ 
encouragement. 

There would appear to be something seriously wrong 
in connection with the system which repeatedly pro¬ 
duces books like that before us. Catering, as it does, 
for a prescribed curriculum, this one, the latest of its 
kind, will be eagerly sought by the examinees; and in 
their interests, if in none higher, it is time that something 
should be done to stem the tide. Similar complaints 
reach us from other sources, and it has been suggested in 
the pages of this journal (vol. xxxvii. p. 268) that the diffi¬ 
culty might be met by the establishment of “an Assoda* 
tion to prevent the further publication of elemcMary- 
works other than such as had been carefully revised and> 
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approved of by a Publication Committee of the Associa- at Denver can scarcely have been prepared for the mats 
tion," No body of men have any such right to interfere of information which is presented to them in the present 
with private enterprise ; and the remedy proposed is volume. Although the actual productive area of Lead- 
wholly unscientific in principle, inasmuch as it would lay ville at the date of the survey was estimated at about one 
a sure foundation for systems of cliquism and popery, square mile, the study of a considerable part of the adja- 
whose issue would be fatal to legitimate progress. Others cent mountain districts was necessary in order to arrive 
there are who would seek the solution of the difficulty in at any general conclusions likely to be of value for practical 
an occasional substitution of the types chosen for teach- purposes in regard to the mineral deposits ; and therefore 
ing, and, in fact, such a change is already premeditated, a district of about 15 to 20 miles of the western or 
This proposal cannot fail to meet with general approval, Musquito Range of the Rocky Mountains has been sur- 
but it does not solve the problem ; for, while no doubt it veyed, and mapped in very full detail on a scale of 2 inches 
may, at the outset, insure to the examinee manuals of the to a mile. The interior parts of the mining region 
better class, it will only prolong the evil day of publication proper are treated more minutely on a scale of about 6 
of yet other inferior ones. The fault appears to us to lie inches to a mile, and the geology and mine works 
not in systems, but in the individual. We are not yet on the three districts of Iron Hill, Carbonate Hill, and 
rid of the old delusion that anybody can keep the Fryer Hill are given on a scale of i to 1920. 
children quiet. The infant-class is too often entrusted From the maps and the sections which accompany each 
to the care of a novice, and with what results past set, and which, in accordance with the excellent custom of 
systems of training have shown. “ Qt^est-ce qtfune the founder of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, the 
grande vie f ” wrote de Vigny, with the rejoinder, “ l/ne late Sir H. De la Beche, are constructed to the same scale 
pettsie de la jeunesse exicuUe par PAge mAr.” No both for heights and distances, it appiears that the country 
one knows better than the English student that the described consists essentially of a series of ridges and 
production of an elementary text-book may constitute a furrows of sedimentary rocks resting upon an Archaean 
leading feature in a great life. Such a work should be foundation forming the central mass of the Rock)rlSoun- 
other than a medium in which the author airs his tains. The most important member of this sediinentary 
knowledge of fads and phantasies (most of which are scries, the blue or metalliferous limestone, is a blue-gray 
sure to be wrong in the end) to the exclusion of fact and dolomite of Lower Carboniferous age, which, at or near 
common-sense, and we hold its construction to be its contact with an overlying igneous sheet, known as the 
one of the most arduous of all possible tasks. It is, white or Leadville porphyry, is changed over considerable 
moreover, one for which a man is not fitted until ripened areas, but in an extremely irregular fashion, into a mass 
by long experience and meditation, and to none but the of clay and quartz charged with carbonate and sulphide 
most experienced teacher would we intrust that awakening of lead, chloride and bromide of silver, manganese and 
of the “ thought of youth," which, if distorted at the out- iron ores, which are obviously of secondary origin, and 
set, leads to certain failure. Here, to our thinking, lies derived from the alteration of metallic sulphides. The 
the clue to the whole position. The matter is one for upper surface of the deposit, being formed by the base of 
individual consideration. Upon the mind of the author the porphyry sheet, is comparatively regular; but below, 
of this work there has dawned the pensie de la jeunesse; the boundary is exceedingly ill defined, the metalliferous 
in following it up, he has acted prematurely. Had he mass—which in the principal mines resembles a brown 
kept his ideas well in hand, others would have intersected garden-mould, mottled with dark-coloured patches in 
them in the course of time, as his knowledge of (element- places—shading off into the unchanged limestone; it being, 
ary) fact increased and as his experience ripened. He in fact, a pseudomorphous change of the latter rock by 
has done otherwise, and, in his eagerness for notoriety, infiltration of metalliferous salts from the weathering of the 
has piled up, upxm a flimsy foundation of words, a scant overlying porphyry subsequently to the intrusion of the 
superstructure, the materials of which are ill-chosen and latter, and before the elevation of the Musquito Range— 
defective, and badly put together. G. B. H. events which have been placed, as the results of detailed 

geological study, about the close of the Cretaceous period. 

Since the year 1881, when the present Report was 
substantially completed, the ores of the Leadville district 
have changed very considerably, the more tractable car¬ 
bonates and chlorides originally met with having given 
place to tmchanged sulphides, with the result of com¬ 
plicating the processes of reduction. This circumstance 
detracts a little from the interest of the last section of 
the work, which is devoted to a very detailed description 
of the smelting processes as carried on at and near Lead- 
ville in 1880. This is due to the labour of M. A. Guyard, 
of the £cole des Mines, and for some time an assistant 
to Messrs. Johnson, Matthey, and Co. Unfortunately, 
be did not live to see the result of his work in 
valuable summary of their results which appeared in the print Subsequaitly to the date of the Report, 
Report of the Director of the Survey a few years back. 8on« of the larger smelting esUblishments were 
But even those most familiar with the thorough manner in removed to localities closer to the fuel-supplies on 
which work is done in the office of Mr. Emmons’s division the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, and con- 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Monographs of the United States Geological Survey, 
Vol. XII. Geology and Mining Industry in Leadville, 
Colorado. By S. F. Emmons. Pp. 74,7, with Atlas of 
35 folio Plates. (Washing^ton Government Printing 
Office, 1886.) 

T he opierations of the United States Geological 
Survey, under the charge of Mr. S. F. Emmons, in 
the Leadville mining district, have become known to 
some extent to many geologists in Europe by persona 
examination on the ground, and more particularly from the 
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siderable improvement has been made in the character 
of the smelting appliances. Some curious points are, 
however, brought out by M. Guyard's researches, espe¬ 
cially as regards the speiss or arsenical regulus formed 
in the lead furnaces, which he finds collect by preference 
nickel and molybdenum from the ores, while cobalt, if 
present, is carried off by the lead, and may be found in the 
skinunings taken from the bath before casting it into 
pigs. Another point of interest is the occurrence of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine in notable quantities in the 
furnace fume, which are due to the corresponding silver 
salts of the ores. The general chemical problems arising 
in the study of the ores and the containing rocks have 
been treated in a separate section by Mr. W. F. Hille- 
brand. The mass of analytical material contained in 
these sections is very large and important, but in some 
instances their value is diminished by an unnecessary 
striving after accuracy. Analyses reported to six decimal 
places seem to be scarcely suitable for practical purposes. 
The petrography of the district has been studied by Mr. 
Whitman Cross, his results being illustrated by heliotype 
prints of microscopic sections which though good in their 
way are decidedly inferior to the excellent drawings given 
by Prof. Irving and others in the earlier volumes of 
the same series before photographic illustrations were 
used. In his preface Mr. Emmons very handsomely 
acknowledges the “continuous and unwearied service” 
rendered by Mr. Ernest Jacob, an old student of the 
Royal School of Mines, who, we are sorry to say, has 
been compelled by reasons of health to retire from a 
service in which in a comparatively short time he was 
able to do a large amount of excellent work. 

II. It. 


Ol/Ji BOOK SHELF. 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry ; the Detection and Pro~ 
perties of some of the more Important Organic Com¬ 
pounds. By Samuel Ridcal, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
F.C.S,, F.G.S., Fellow of University College, London. 
(London : H. K. Lewis, i88g.) 

This little book, as we learn from the preface, is designed 
to meet the wants of the medical student in his higher 
examinations, and we may say at once that it fulfils that 
purpose admirably. The syllabus of the University of 
London has been duly considered; all the substances 
therein mentioned are discussed at length, and their re¬ 
actions fully given : and not only this, but Dr. Rideal has 
helpfully distinguished in each case the most character¬ 
istic reaction by an asterisk. With the aid of this book, 
and with ordinary application, the average candidate may 
fearlessly confront the .Sphinx of Burlington Gardens (and 
a fortiori all minor .Sphinxes), and attempt her riddles 
without risk of being torn in pieces. 

All this is excellently done, and only one regret crosses 
the mind of the reviewer. Of course, a medical student 
is not intended to be an orronic chemist, or, necessarily, 
a specialist of any kind ; and it would be absurd to expect 
from him the knowledge of a specialist. But the training 
of a medical student is calculated to make him regard 
himself as the depositary of universal scientific knowledge 
—a belief which he frequently carries with him through 
life. Would it not be possible'ta cbnvey the salutary 
notion that all this testing for organic substances has 
about as much relation to real practical organic chemistry 
at, say, the “ use of the globes'' to practical navigation ? 


Scottish Moors and Indian f angles. By Captain J. T. 

Newall. (London ; Hurst and Blackett, i8^.) 

Many years ago, in India, Captain Newall was unfor¬ 
tunate enough to suffer from an accident by which the 
spine was fractured. To some extent he recovered his 
health, but he has never since been able to walk or even 
to stand. Yet he has contrived—by an ingenious device 
which enables him to be carried about in a chair, in an 
easy position, by several men—to obtain a good deal of 
wholesome exercise in the open air. In the vear 1880, in 
conjunction with his brother, he took the little shooting 
of Scaliscro, in Lewis ; and in the first part of this 
volume he describes the incidents of sport and out-door 
life there during the seasons of the following four years. 
The second part of the volume is devoted to a record of 
more or less exciting sporting experiences in India at a 
time when the writer had full use of his limbs. The book 
may be read with pleasure not only by sportsmen but by 
others, for it is written in a bright and attractive style, 
and Captain Newall is always careful to give as vivid a 
picture as possible of the surroundings in the midst of 
which the incidents of his narrative took place. His 
account of autumn life in Lewis is particularly fresh and 
interesting. There are twelve very good illustrations from 
sketches by the author. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by hit correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.'\ 


The Inheritance of Acquired Characters. 

Will you allow me to say, in reference to Prof. Hartog’s 
inieresting letter, that there is uo ground for regarding the word 
” I.amarckism” as a nick name? There can be no desire to 
“ nick ” him or anyone else, should it appear that the views 
they advocate arc to be classified with those of Lamarck. 
Lamarckism is as reputable a denomination ns Darwinism, and 
no reasonable man c.an pos-ihly regard with anything but respect 
and sympathy the attempt to bring forward solid evidence in 
support of Lamarck’s funaamentnl n.sumplion, vU. that acquired 
characters are transmitted by heredity. 

is not unusual for children to rest the head on the led fore 
or hand when writing, and I doubt whether much value 
can be attached to the case described by Prof. Hartog. The 
kind of observ.ation which his letter suggests is, however, likely 
to lead to results either for or against the hypothesis of trans¬ 
mission of acquired characters An old friend of mine lost 
his right arm when a school-boy, and has ever since written with 
his left. He has a large family and grandchildren, b«t I have not 
heard of any of them showing a disposition to left-handedness. 

E. Ray Lankkster. 

45 Grove End Road, N.W. 


It would be difficult to overrate the importance of the instance 
given by my friend Prof. Ilartog in the last number of 
Nature (p. 462} of the inheritance of a character acquired by 
habit; but the explanation which he offers of the non-inhentance 
of chantetera produced by mutilation, so far from being flat 
Lamarckism, appears to me to flavour of ultra-Darwinism, and 
the following hypothesis, resting more directly on mechanical 
principles, ought ne suggested. It is well known that many of 
the lower animals possess a remarkable power of regenerating 
lost parts. The garden snail offers a familiar instance : if the eyes 
be snipped off from their tentacles, they are in a short time repro. 
duced, usually with a structure as perfect as that of their pre¬ 
decessors, as may be proved by a histological examinaiion of 
thin slices. This power appears to be assessed to an unlimited 
extent, for one of ray former pupils, Mr. Trevor Evans, performed 
the experiment twenty times in succession on the same snail, and 
the last eye was as perfect as the first; he then relinquished the 
research, being persuaded that the power of regeneration would 
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only teitnlnate with the life of the unfortunate subject. This 
power of growini; afresh so complex and specialized an organ as 
an eye is certainly at first sight not a little astonishing, but it 
appears to be capable of a very simple explanation i the cells 
terminating the cut stump of the tentacle are the ancestors of 
those which were removed; a fresh series of descendants are 
derived from them, similarly related to the ancestral cells as 
their predecessors which they replace ; the first generation of 
descendants become in turn ancestors to a second generation, 
simiiarly related to them as were the second tier of extirpated 
cells; and this process of descent being repeated, the completed 
organ will at length be rebuilt. The possibility of this arises 
from the fact that in the snail the embryological course of 
development is capable of being repeated by the adult structure. 
In higher oi^anisms this possibility does not as a rule exist, and 
mutilation is not fallowed by regeneration; but even in their 
case the ancestral cells remain, and when the embryological 
development is repealed their representatives In the embryo are 
present to give rise to descendants of the normal type in the 
normal fashion. It follows from this view, which leaves pan- 
genesis out of account, that mutilations cannot possibly be in¬ 
herited, and this for the reason that the cells forming the 
organism at each stage of its development must he regarded as 
the ancestors of those of the next stage: thus finally we are 
brought round to something which looks very like Weismannism. 

W. J. SOLLAS. 

Trinity College, Dublin, March 15. 

P.S.—The foregoing completely accounts for the non-inherit¬ 
ance so often referred to of the character produced by circum¬ 
cision. In the case of a snail it might be presumed that 
circumcision could not produce any persistent result; in the 
human subject what is remarkable is not the reappearance of the 
prepuce in the descendant, but that no regrowth beyond healing 
takes place in the subject. 

Mr. Marcus M. Hartoo's letter of March 6 inserted in la.st 
week’s number (p. 462), is a very valuable contribution to the 
growing evidence that acquired characters may be inherited. I 
have long held the view that such is often the case, and that I 
have myself observed several instances of the, at least I may say, 
apparent fact. 

Many jreara ago there was a very fine male of the Ca/ra 
mt^arerits in the gardens of the Zoological .Society. To restrain this 
animal from jumping over the fence of the inctosure in which he 
was confined, a long and heavy chain was attached to a collar 
round his neck. He was constantly in the habit of taking this 
chain up by his horns and moving it from one side to another 
over his back ; in doing this he threw his head very much back, 
his horns being placed in a line with the back : the habit had 
become quite chronic with him, and was very tiresome to look at. 
I was very much astonished to observe that his offspring inbented 
the habit ; and althoimh it was not necessary to attach a chain to 
their necks, I have offen seen a young male throwing his horns 
over his back and shifting from side to side an imaginary chain. 
The action was exactly the same as that of his ancestor. The 
case of the kid of this goat aepeats to me to be parallel to that 
of child and parent given by Mr. Hartog. I think at the time I 
made this ofaMrvation I informed the late Mr. Darwin of the fact 
by letter, and he did not accuse me of “ fiat Lamarckism." 

J. Tenner-Weir. 

Chirbury, Beckenham, Kent, March 16. 


Herts*! Equations in the Field of a Rectilinear Vibrator. | 
In Dr. Oliver Lodge's valuable communication to Nature 
of the 31st ult. fp. 402), giving Hertz’s equations for the field of 
a lectiHoear vibrator, may I suggest the following very slight 
change, in order to brlD|( the formulm into complete accord 
with those of the Maxwellian theory. 

Hertz has, with-A’ = /iK, 

A kP - 

dt ^ dy dt' )lt ds Jx dt dx dy 
, dX </M 


&c.. 


whence he obtains the suitable 

X = - f?, Y= ~ 
dxdt 

L = A f ” M = - / 


where n satisfies the equation— 


The corresponding Maxwellian equations would be— 
dL __dZ dV d\l _dX _ dZ dS _dY 


,<fX_<fM dN 


with the solutions, X, Y, Z, 1 


&c., 
before, and 


dX 

~dy’ 


The more general solutions of the field equations would be— 


with corresponding expressions, mutntis mutandis, for Y, Z, 
M, N ; where A, yu, v, are arbitrary constants, coinciding with 
Hertz’s results when A = o, yu = o, >< = - i 

H. W. Watson. 


Alternative Path Leyden Jar Experimentt. 

In your issue of Feb. 14 (p. 380) there is an " Electrical Note ’’ 
which is very misleading. You will perhaps allow me to say, 
therefore, that Mr. Acheson’s photographs show no evidence of 
oscillation whatever ; that his experiments are aimed at practical 
questions connected with lightning protectors, and confessedly 
were not made in such a way as to have much theorttical im¬ 
portance ; that Mr. Acheson is not expounding a new theory 
by calling self-induction "extra currents"; and finally, that 
the .author of the note, in speaking about "the errors due to 
charging which vitiated Prof. Lodge’s early experiments," Is 
talking about something which has no existence. 

OutvER J. Lodge. 

The Celluloid Slide-Rule. 

Celi.uloid ha.s been applied to so many purposes, that one 
is never surprised to see one or other of its many valuable pro¬ 
perties turned to account in some new way, A slide-rule is row 
made, in which the surfaces on which the divi-ions are engrraved 
consi't of thin sheets or veneers of dead white celluloid. The 
division- are beautifully sharp and distinct. If these veneers do 
not come unfastened, and the rule does not lose its dead white 
surface with use and exposure, this new application of celluloid will 
be found a most valuable one. The rule examined is one almost 
identical in pattern with the well-known Gravel instrument, and, 
if one may judge by the scale, the accuracy of the divisions, and 
the smoothness of the motions, it is made by the same machinery. 
The differences are mere differences of detail. Mahogany takes 
the place of boxwood The cursor runs on on improved form 
of slide. Chisel-edges, instead of cross-lines, on the cursor are 
used to transfer readings. There Is only one opening at the 
back, so tangents cannot be read without reversing the slide. 
The millimetre scales at the two edges are replaced by scales 
of inches. It is a pity that one of the scales of mlllimetroa has 
[ not been left. The agents are John Davis and Son, of Derby 
and 118 Newgate Street, and the price is rather less than that at 
which the ordinary Gravet can be obuined in this countnr. 


The Philoaophical Transactions. 

Youa correspondent " S." seems to be unswsre that what he 
asks for has bnn already done. The abridgment of the Philo¬ 
sophical Tran-actioni, which was brought down to the year 
1800 by Charles Hutton, George Shaw, and Richard Pearson, 
was continued in octavo form, by order of the President and 
Council of the Koyal Society, under the title of "Abstracts of 
the Papers printed in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Koyal .Society of London." This series extended to six volumes, 
bringing the abridgment down to the year 1854. At the seventh 
volume the title wsi changed to "Proceedings of the Ro^ 
Society of London," s publ^tion which still exists, and which 
contains abstracts of all the papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions and a good deal besides. H. R. 
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“ The absence of lines from the corona spectrum shows 
n the ^ great reduction in the temperature of the sun, and 
American Consular such a marked change in the sun should produce a corre¬ 
sponding change on the earth, so that the associated 


Japanese “ Koji.” 

In the current number of Nature (p. is 
preparation of Japanese kcjt, taken from the Am 

InNATURE.Tol. xxiv. p. 468, will be found 
a report of a paper read before the British 
Association on this subject, supplemented 
in the following number (p. 509) b]r a 
letter from the author giving more details. 

The whole subject was exhaustively treated 
in a pwr on “The Diastase of Koji,” 
read l^re the Royal Socie^ in 1881, and 
also in a memoir on “ .Ki^a-brewing,” 
published by the University of Tokio in 
the same year. Further, an abstract of 
the latter appeared in the Chtmical Ntws, 

November ir, 1881, p. 230. 

1 shall feel obliged if you will insert this 
letter, as most people, on reading the note 
in Nature, would be led to think that 
Prof Georgeson had made observations 
which were previously unknown. This is 
not the case. K. W. ATKINSON. 

44 Loudoun Square, Cardiff, 

March 18. 

TNE TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE 
OF JANUARY i. 

B y the kindness of Mr. Todd we axe 
enabled to give a drawing suin- 
marizing in a general way the pheno¬ 
mena observed during the last total 
eclipse. A comparison of this with the 
records at the two preceding sun-spot 
minima indicates very dearly that we 
have now very definite information 
concerning the corona of the sun as 
observed at the minimum period of 
sun-spots. 

Everything written relating to the 
form of the corona in 1878 is now 
strengthened by still another critical 
observation at the succeeding mini¬ 
mum. It remains to be seen whether 
the same marked absence of bright 
lines in the coronal spectrum has b«n 
noted. 

Here is an extract from what I 
wrote in 1878 

“The utter disappearance of the 
large bright red corona of former 
years in favour of a smaller and white 
one in this year of minimum, struck 
everybody. Indeed it is a remarkable 
thing that after all our past study of 
eclipses, this last one should have 
exhibits phenomena the least antici 
pated. It isolates the matter that 
gives us a continuous spectrum from 
me other known gaseous constituents. 

The present eclipse has accomplished 
if nothinp' else, the excellent result of 
intensifying our knowledge concerning 
the running down of the solar enei^. 

With the reduction of the number of 
spots or prominMces for the last four 
vears, the terrestrial magnetism has 
been less eneigetic than It has been 
for the preceding forty years, while at 
both ends of this period we nave had 
famines in India and China. 

“Aa the lun is the great prime 

mover of earth, and as every cloud, every air current I tyrestrial phenomena should be carefully observed, 
depttids upon it, its present quiet condititm is worthy of Hence I regard this eclipse as the most important that 
the tnost minute study. | has been observed for many years, as it throws much- > 




( 

I'- ■ 
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Fio. The equaiorial Mtenuon and Polar trace 

ry observed at ihc m’niroum of 1867. 
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needed light on many points hitherto obscured in 
doubt.” 

The similarity of the coronas of 1867 and 1878 was one 
of the points relied upon when I subsequently discussed 


(see “ ChemistiT of the Sun ") the possible meteoric origin 
of many solar phenomena, and pointed out that if this were 
so, there must m an equatorial ring to produce them. The 
recent development of the meteoric theory suggests that 



Tig. 3,—Pbenomens obicmd duriog the toul aoUr cclipM of Juuanr t, 1889 («e Naturs, March 7, p. 436X • 


among the most important observations to be made at | graphs taken during the last eclipse may give us some 
future eclipses will be a direct comparison of the spec- | information on this point, but so far nothing is known, 
trum of the corona with the low temperature spectrum 1 

of meteoriiic dust. It may be that some of the photo- | J. Norman Lockver. 


OJV THE GRADUAL RISING OF THE LAND 
IN SWEDEN. 

A LTHOUGH we find in a work by Urban Hjarne, 
printed in 1702, some remarks on the level of the 
sea in the Baltic, and the old shore-lines of the island of 
Gothland, the honour of having for the first time raised 
this question seriously, and of having subjected it to 
scientific investiration, belongs to Emanuel Swedenborg, 
who, in 1719, published a work entitled “ On Proofs from 
Sweden of the Level of the Sea, and the Past World’s 
Strong Flood and Ebb.” From the condition of the 
rocks in West Gothia; from fossils in horizontal chalk 
and marl beds; from shell-banks situated high above the 
actual level of the sea; from skeletons of whales and 
wrecks of ships found far inland; from the structure of 
the sand-hills and from the round stones found therein ; 
from erratic blocks (or, as Swedenborg calls them, “ stones 
that are spread all over the world ”); from giants’ bowls; 
from the More-lfoes on Halle and Hunneberg (mountains 
in West Gothia); from the species of fishes existing in 
lakes at great «evations; and, finally, from the manv 
proofs of the fall of the sea-levu in the Baltic,—from all 
this, Swedenborg drew the conclusion that the former 
level of the sea m .Sweden was some 400 feet above the 
present one. These changes be attributed In part to an 
alteration in the velocity of the earth’s rotation and the 
period of rotation of tlri^oon, whereby the water at the 
Pole is forced towards^e equator. He also assumed 
that as the Baltic lies at a higher level than the Western 
Sea, the water therein gradually decreases. 

Swedenboig’s work, which suggested many points 
respecting the history of the world that have been 
houy debated to the present day, was at first not under¬ 
stood, and continued to be almost ignored by the scien- 
fific world. But it was the Immediate cause of analogous 


researches begun by Prof. Anders Celsius, in 1724, along 
the coast of the Baltic, the results of which he em¬ 
bodied in a paper published, in 1743, in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, entitled “ Remarks on 
the Decrease of the Water in the Baltic, as well as in 
the Western Sea.” 

Setting aside all other periods dealt with by Sweden¬ 
borg, Celsius devotes himself exclusively to the changes 
in the sea-level which have taken place in historical times. 
He adduces several examples, tending to show that har¬ 
bours and roadsteads on our shores have become shallow, 
and that rocks have gradually risen above sea-level; that 
ample depth for seine-fishmg existed where there is now 
a shallow; that the appellations “ island ” and “ holm ” 
are frequently used on the coast for uplands surrounded 
by lowlands, the name “ sound ” for bights or dry land ; 
that flat rocks at the level of the sea, formerly valuable 
on account of seals gathering therein, have become value¬ 
less by having risen too high above the sea; and that 
anchors and wrecks have been found in inland peat-bogs. 
He further compares measurements of the rising of Ae 
land extending over 168 years, and comes to the conclusion 
that at Gefle (on the Baltic), during 100 years, the land rose 
from 41 to 474 inches, and, gn the opposite side of the 
Bothnia Sea, from 41 to 50 Inches, being an average of 
45 inches. Celsius also proves a similar rising on the 
west coast, and from these facts he infers that the entire 
Scandinavian peninsula is gradually rising. Celsius 
further calculates the area of the land thus won from the 
sea since the days of P^beas, and finally, for the benefit 
and instruction of coming generations, has a rock at Ldf- 
grundet, off Gefle, carcfuHy marked, this being the first 
scientific water-noarking of the rising of the land in 
Sweden. As regards the fall of the sea, Celsius is of 
opinion that it is partly due to the transfgnnation of 
water into earth through plants, and partly to the flowing 
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•of water into “ abysses " in the earth. It may be pointed 
•out that the former theory could hardly be considered 
absurd at a time when most physicists believed that 
water could be transformed into earth; and as to the 
latter, we are still discussing the possibility of water being 
■“ absorbed by underlying strata.” 

Celsius found an ardent supporter in Linnaeus, who, 
returning to Swedenborg’s theory, connected the decrease 
of water with the presence of mussel-sliells and petrifi- 
caia marina in strata now situated high above the sea. 
Linnaeus wholly rejected the theory that their presence 
was due to the Flood. He also held that “ endless ages ” 
must have elapsed since the earth began to be inhabited 
by plants and animals. 

The views of these two great naturalists were at first 
accepted and defended by a number of distinguished 
scholars. But from 1755 they met with the warmest 
opposition, especially from the Bishop Johan Browallius, 
who, from the theological point of view, in a celebrated 
and learned work refuted and condemned the theories of 
Swedenborg, Celsius, and Linnaeus. When some years 
flater Colonel Carl Fredrik Nordenskittld presented a 
paper to the Academy further elucidating the question, 
four years elapsed before it was published, and even then 
a “ note of apology ” for its appearance w.ts appended. 

But with the opening of the present century a new con¬ 
troversy arose. The theory of the structure and history 
of the earth had, during the preceding era, not only 
become developed into a special science, but students 
bad already, by different opinions on certain fundamental 
scientific points, become divided into two schools, the 
followers of which, under a fierce, but to science bene¬ 
ficial, contest, each attempted to prove their views by 
searching old and collecting new records. Hardly had 
ithis strife begun when it became evident of what import¬ 
ance the old question of the rising of the land or the fall 
of the sea would be for the determination of the matters 
«n dispute. One of the founders of the plutonic school, 
John Playfair, in 1802 advanced the theory of a connec¬ 
tion between the rising of the land in Sweden and the 
volcanic forces in the interior of the earth, and some 
years later tWs view was further developed by the most 
ardent and gifted champion of plutonism, Leopold von 
Buch, who himself had had the opportunity during a 
journey in Scandinavia, 1805-6, by personal observations 
and by intercourse with Swedish men of science, of 
learning that at all events most of the observations on 
which the assumption of a change in the sea-level of the 
Baltic were founded had been carried out with the 
greatest care and conscientiousness. 

Some of the opposite views, on the contrary, were re¬ 
vived, after a careful study of the literature appertaining 
thereto, by K. E. A. von Hoff, in an excellent work 
printed in 1822, entitled “ Geschichte der durch Ueber- 
Jieferung nachgewiesenen natiirlichen Veranderungen 
der Erdoberflkche ”; but it should be added that the 
views defended in this work were retracted, twelve years 
ilater, after a careful discussion of the researches respect¬ 
ing the land rising carried out in 1820-21 by Herr N. 
Bruncrona, Director of the Swedish Pilot Service, and 
the observations of Lieut.-Colonel C. P. HallstcOm, re- 
•corded in the Proceedings of the Academy in 1822. 
Hoff then acknowledged that the theory of the rising of 
the land formed one of the most important and in- 
:structive parts of modem geological science. Hallstrom, 
by the way, demonstrated that a considerable rising of 
the land takes place on the east as well as the west 
coast of Sweden, that the rising differs in magnitude in 
w^ous localities and that no nsing exists on the coasts 
■of Halland and Scania in the extreme jsquth. 

At this stage of the discussion,*the closing word was 
spoken bv the famous English geologist Lyell. Hd had 
•at 'first doubted the assertion of the rising of the Scan¬ 
dinavian peninsula, but having, in the summer of 1834, 


paid a visit to Sweden for the purpose of investigating 
the question, having examined many of the statements 
bearing upon it, and having obtained valuable infor¬ 
mation from Berzelius and others, he published, in the 
following year, a paper in the Transactions of the Philo¬ 
sophical Society, entitled “ (Jn the Proofs of the Gradual 
Rising of the Land in Certain Parts of .Sweden.” In 
this paper Lyell accepts unhesitatingly the views held by 
the Swedish men of /science. He especially points out 
the theoretically important and instructive fact (already, 
however, demonstrated by Hallstrom) that the rising 
varies much in different localities, and even that in some 
places in Southern Sweden no rise has taken place within 
historical times. Lyell’s paper remained the final word 
upon this question for a long time, during which no oppo¬ 
sition was raised to the fundamental principle. Efforts, 
however, were made by fresh measurements on the 
Swedish coast, to obtain fuller material for research, 
valuable contributions being rendered by Sven Nilson, 
P. A. Siljestrdm, A. Erdmann, Sven Lovdn, J. G. Fors- 
hammar, G. Lindstrdm, Lord Selkirk, A. G. Nathorst, 
and others. From these new researches it became evident 
that it was often difficult to establish harmony between 
observations made in places very close to each other, a 
circumstance which indicated that the phenomenon was 
far more complicated than at first supposed, and which 
again threw some doubt upon the matter, and caused 
fresh opposition. Even Lyell himself, in the eleventh 
edition of his “ Principles of Geology," published in 1872, 
speaks with far less confidence of the land rising j and 
in a newly published important work the celebrated Aus¬ 
trian Professor, Suess, wholly denies the rising as well as 
local changes of the shore-lines. The old view of Urban 
Hiarne is adopted, viz. that the Baltic may be considered 
a lake, in which the height of the water chiefly depends 
upon the proportion between the water conveyed into it 
and the water lost by evaporation and outflow. Space 
does not permit me to enter further into the ingenious 
arguments of the eminent Austrian geologist. Hardly 
had bis work left the press before the views advanced 
were refuted by Dr. Holmstnim in an elaborate paper, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Swedish 
Academy. 

Holmstrbm’s researches were begun in 1867 at the in¬ 
stigation of Prof. Otto Torell, so that his paper is founded 
upon studies extending over a period of thirty years. 
During that time Dr. Holmstnim, partly at the ex¬ 
pense of the Pilot Service, visited and re-measured most 
of the old water-marks along the coast of Sweden. New 
ones have also been cut in the rocks, and for the guidance 
of future researches the old as well as the new markings 
have been carefully drawn and described. 

The following important synopsis is the result of 
Dr. Holmstrbm’s prolonged studies. 

The twenty-four hydrographical rock-marks along the 
7t’es/ coast of Sweden show that the Kind in that part has 
risen about 0 5 centimetre during the last half-century. 
The rising is incontestable, but varies in different locali¬ 
ties, amounting, for instance, at Nordkoster, to almost 
nothing, but at the Vaderd to more than i metre in the 
century. 

This result of the west coast researches is vey im¬ 
portant, inasmuch as no doubt can be entertained that 
the average water-level there corresponds with that of 
the North Sea, and that the rising of the land thus 
demonstrated cannot possibly be caused by a gradual fall 
of the water in the Bailie. 

The two rock-marks on the south coast also indicate 
a rising during recent years, but as the time between the 
registration and the cutting of the marks is hardly twenty 
years, this proof cannot be accepted with certainty. 

On the east Coast of Sweden, as far as Stockholm, 
some twenty water-marks have been examined, and here, 
too, a rising is perceptible in most places, but at Safvb 
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and Rddskar, and some other places, a sinking has taken 
place during the last twenty years, amounting to 07 
centimetre a year. This sinking is, however, at all 
events at SafvO, as far as can be ascertained from personal 
observation, of a Quite local nature. At Calmar, on the 
other hand, as already shown b^ Dr. Siljestrbm, no 
change whatever has taken place since the beginning of 
the centu^. 

From Stockholm northwards there are about thirty 
water-marks, and here, too, the rising predominates, 
although it varies often in localities very near each other; 
but a careful discussion of the observations seems to have 
established that the rising has been on the decrease 
during the last century. During the last period it 
amounted at Stockholm to o'j centimetre a year; at 
Celsius’s old water-mark, at Lafgrundet, olf Gefle, to 0 9 
centimetre; at Chydenius’s mark at Ratan to nearly 1 
centimetre; at Bergtt, on the Finnish side of the Gulf, 
to I centimetre; and at the mark cut by Augustin 
Ehrensvird, August 31, 1754, on a rock at Hango 
(Finland), to o-6 centimetre. Therefore, a considerable 
rising, varying from 0'5 to n metre per century has taken 
place in this part of the Baltic. 

The above facts, gathered by Dr. HolmstrSm, form the 
last contribution to our practical knowledge of the old 
water decrease problem, and many decades must now 
elapse before fresh data can be obtained for further obser¬ 
vations upon these changes in the earth’s crust—changes 
which appear to us to take a long time, but which, 
geologically reckoned, are very rapid. 

If the problem of the land-rising is taken in the same 
extent in which it was first raised by Swedenborg, it may 
be divided in two problems, certainly related, but widely 
separated, and both of pre-eminent importance to the 
geological history of the earth, viz. (i) the question of the 
changes of level to which the sea or the hydrosphere of 
the earth has been subjected in historical times ; (2) the 
<luestion of changes in the level of the sea during the 
immense len^h of the geological ages. 

As regards the first, it must be considered fully 
demonstrated, to the student free from preconceived 
opinions, (i) that in several places along the coast of 
Sweden, during the lapse of a few generations, a con¬ 
siderable rising of the land has taken place, not only in 
the Baltic, but also on the west coast; (3) that this rising 
varies in different localities, and is in some places entirely 
wanting. 

These facts cannot possibly be explained, as some 
students have attempted, simply by maintaining that the 
sea-level of the Baltic lies above that of the seas beyond, 
and that a gradual levelling takes place ; as in that case 
no rising could take place on the west coast. If we, 
therefore, as is always advisable in natural researches, 
take the actual observations as basis for our theories, we 
are compelled to assume that in some places on the 
Swedish coast a gradual upheaval of the solid funda¬ 
mental rock really takes place, although some portion of 
the apparent rising may no doubt be ascribed to a decrease 
of the water in the Baltic. That such a decrease does 
occur is probable, but when the student of science refers 
to it, he would b^ in mind that it is only an hypothesis, 
as yet far from being proved. 

Mveral circumstances seem certainly to speak against 
the trustworthiness of the observations founded on the 
water-marks. Prof. P. A. Gadd, for instance, remarks that 
often there have been found, close to a mark indicating a 
rising of the land from 3 to 4 feet in a century, trees 300 
years old standing close by the water's edge—z.r, in 
laces which, when the tree was only a shoot, would 
ave been several feet under water, and this ailment 
has been repeated without contradiction by Ly^ Erd¬ 
mann, Suess, and others. But it is forgotten, when this 
is used as an argument against the land-rising theory, 
that the tree during a period comprising centuries may 


have sunk through its own weight and through the 
washing away by rain of the earth at its roots^ peculiari¬ 
ties which cannot be unknown to the horticulturist who has 
planted trees on earthy eminences in parks. Indeed it is 
self-evident that among the thousands of trees by our 
shores there must be some which could strike their roots 
and thrive just in such a spot. Viking mounds, memorial 
stones, and buildings by the shore might be subjected to 
similar sinking, the water-marks carved in the solid 
crystalline rock only being trustworthy as evidence 
in q-uestions about secular changes in the earth’s 
strata. 

Another argument against these observations on the 
coasts of Scandinavia is that these changes of level, 
if they do really take place, cannot possibly be confined 
to this country alone, but must be observable in other 
parts of the world. But any certain counterpart to 
the land-rising in Sweden is not known anywhere, not 
even on the North Sea coast of Norway, nor along the 
Atlantic border, where foundations of monuments dating 
from the time of Csesar still remain intact. The weight 
of the latter argument is, however, greatly reduced when 
we bear in mind that observations such as those made in 
Sweden could not possibly be effected on a coast exposed 
to the ocean, where, in consequence of the tide, the level 
of the sea varies dkimally and alters with the direction 
and force of the wind—changes which so far exceed the 
land-rising here referred to that they would entirely 
obscure it. Besides, as regards old buildings, only those 
built carefully of granite and resting on the solid rock 
can be taken into account in this discussion. It is, more¬ 
over, possible that such an elevation of the land as that 
in Scandinavia takes place only in districts where the 
rocks consist of granite or crystalline schist. The Medi¬ 
terranean being a sea with a mouth far more narrow 
than that of the Baltic, is unsuitable for the settlement 
of such (Questions. On the west coast of Europe, again, 
the tide is so great that similar observations there would 
be very difficult Neither are the sandy shores of 
Holland and Germany suited for such observations, 
and the east coast of America has hardly a history long 
enough for such researches. This applies in a still greater 
degree to the west coast of America and the coast of 
Australasia. The volcanic shores of the Pacific Ocean 
are but little suited for the observation of such changes 
of the level of the sea. That no rising of the land along 
the coasts of the oceans has been observed is therefore 
capable of explanation. 

But even accepting the theory that a slow secular dis¬ 
turbance of the level of the shore-line does take place in 
some localities we are obliged to confess that the geo¬ 
logists at present cannot advance any certain prom of 
a general change in the level of the sea having occurred 
in historical times. Any general decrease or increase of 
the volume of water in ue sea in historical times has not 
been proved. The case is, however, different when it is a 
question of changes during ages not measured by those 
of man, but by those of the earth, i.t. by the measure of 
time, which no doubt bears the same proportion to our 
years and'Centuries as our terrestrial measures bear to 
asUonomjfiipL distances. For in all parts of the globe, 
as well at the equator as near the Poles, we find rocks 
which incontesubly have, during former ^logical ages, 
been formed below the sea, although now lying above it 
There is not a shade of doubt about this. And one qf the 
reasons why the geolodst has with such great interest 
studied the question of land-rising in Sweden is that he 
hopes to derive from the small Ganges that take place 
before our eyes an insight into the causes of the great 
onea With regret, however, we must confhas that our 
success has yet been very ^ight There does not yqt 
exist any satisfactory theory of the origin of the beds of 
chalk and clay, a thousand feet in tbl^ess, containing 
fossils of unmistakable sea animals, which are found l^i^n 
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up on the slopes of the Alps and far in the interior of 
hlsA continents. 

^e marine deposits which are encountered all over the 
globe hi^h above the present sea-Ievel are stratigraphically 
of two very different kinds : viz. marine layers which 
have been greatly disturbed from their original horizontal 
position, upheaved and thrust up by the side rocks; 
and marine layers which, lying perfectly horizontally, form 
the upper strata of the high plateaus, or of the table- 
mountains. 

That the former, after having been deposited as mud 
below the level of the sea, and afterwards hardened into 
more or less solid rock, have been dislocated from their 
original position by mechanical forces, and raised high 
above the level at which they were formed, pressed 
together, and thrown above each other,—about this all 
geologists agree. Formerly the opinion prevailed that 
the volcanic forces in the interior of the earth had 
accomplished all this, but we may assume that most 
geologists are now inclined to seek the cause of the 
changes indicated in side pressure^ dependent upon 
various causes—a theory advocated by me twenty years 
ago, but then little heeded. 

However, this explanation is no longer applicable to 
marine layers which have not been disturbed in the least 
degree from their original horizontal position, although 
they at present form high plateaus several thousand feet 
in depth and several thousand square kilometres in area. 
Such formations are, as is generally known, found in all 
parts of the globe, and from all geological ages. On the 
west coast of Norway, where no such rising of the land 
in historical time as in Sweden has been observed, 
one finds in many places, particularly in the north, 
terraces or ledges which run perfectly horizontally, 
irrespective of the geological structure of the coast, for 
miles along the shore. Since attention was first drawn 
to these terraces by Urban Hjarne in Sweden, and by 
Keilhau and Bravais in Norway, they have been the 
subject of careful study, and of a literature as voluminous 
as that relating to the land-rising question. No geologist 
will now venture to deny that we have here tefore us 
old shore-lines, indicating that the sea even during the 
very last geological epoch, but still long before, very long 
before, historical times, stood far above its present level; 
whilst the horizontal position observed everywhere, apart 
from purely local exceptions, appears to contradict the view 
that this IS due to local upheavals. Similar formations 
are also found in other parts of the world, as for instance 
at the Cape and the southern part of South America, 
proving that even there great changes in the level of the 
sea have taken place since the beginning or middle of the 
htst geological epoch. 

Of layers from the Tertiary period we have, in conse¬ 
quence of the erosion during the Glacial age, only traces 
in Scandinavia but further north, in Spitsbergen, we find 
Tertiary strata thousands of feet in thickness. Near the 
west coast, they are much disturbed, but further inland 
they form almost horizontal strata of sand and clay, 
here and there containing small coal-seams and schists, 
rich in splendid fossil remains, bearing witness not only 
* to a m'a^ificent vegetation having once existed in these 
parts, now ice-covered, but to the fact that the sea at 
Spitsbergen when they began to form hardly stood higher 
than at present. When therefore Prof. Nathorst, during 
one of his expeditions to Spitzbergen, on the highest 
plateaus of one of these high but honzontal Tertiary beds, 
tbueid a mighty layer of marine fossils, we obtained proof 
that during the Teitiarv period, geologically speaking so 
near us, the level of the sea had varied to the extent of 
several thousand feet. Even here the perfect horizontal 
position of the strata from Advent Bay by the Ice Fjord 
across the Storfjord to Franz Joseph’s Land, excludes the 
Mssibility of these Tertiary marine beds being raised to 
tlMir present level by volcanic forces. And if we proceed 


from the Tertiary beds of the Arctic regions to those on 
which Paris rests, or to those of the United States or of 
Patagonia, we encounter everywhere proof that the level 
of the sea has changed many times during the Tertiary 
period. Analogous observations may be made about the 
strata from the Trias, the jura, and the Chalk periods 
in different parts of the globe. Again, the geologist finds 
that the level of the sea for some reason or another 
during those epochs has changed by many thousands of 
feet, in most places without its being possible to connect 
this change with the oft-adduced reaction on the earth’s 
crust of the supposed red-hot interior ; and the same 
applies also to layers from the Palaeozoic period, from the 
period during which the rocks of West Gothia, referred 
to by Swedenborg, were formed. 

Independent of all observations on the land-rising in 
Sweden, and independent of all theories, the fact remains 
that since the earth became an abode for animals and 
plants, the level of the sea has changed many times. 

But we must confess that up to the present no accept¬ 
able theory explaining the cause of these changes has 
been proposed. Some have re-adopted Swedenborg’s 
ancient idea that a change in the rotation of the earth 
caused a change in the form of the hydrosphere ; others 
have discussed the great influence exercised by heavy 
mountains on the water-level of the adjacent seas, calcu¬ 
lating that under favourable conditions this may amount 
to a great deal, i e. that the sea-level on coasts that are 
engirdled by great mountain ridges is several hundred 
metres above the main level of the ocean in the same 
latitude ; others, again, have sought the explanation in 
the hypothetical, and to those who are familiar with the 
Arctic regions wholly arbitrary, assumption, that huge 
masses of icc are periodically heaped up at one or another 
of the Poles, and by their attraction cause notable changes 
m the sea-level; and, finally, some maintain that the rising 
of the level depends on dust and debris being either blown 
or washed into the sea, and that the sinking depends on 
water being absorbed by strata in the interior. But to the 
student reckoning witn figures, and who bases his re¬ 
searches on actual observations and not on assumptions, 
none of these causes explains fully and satisfactorily 
the great and probably simultaneous changes of the sea- 
level. To my mind the simplest explanation, and nearest 
at hand, has never been duly considered. 

No doubt this neglect in some degree springs from 
the still prevailing belief in the quantitative unchange¬ 
ableness of the heavenly bodies, which with the 
Aristotelian philosophy has penetrated the intellect of 
natural philosophers. Kepler, on account of the sun 
being obscured during three consecutive days in April 
1547, most probably % cosmic dust, opposed this prin¬ 
ciple, declaring expressly, Caeli ma/eriam esse aiterabtlem; 
but the belief in the old dogma was so little shaken 
thereby that the scientific ban went forth from more 
than one quarter against Chladni when he attempted 
to demonstrate that cosmic matter does really fall upon 
the earth. Now Chladni’s doctrine is everywhere accepted, 
but even at the present day few geologists will assign to 
the cosmic matter that falls on the earth an important 
influence in the formation of new strata. Only a few 
quantitative studies of the phenomenon itself, and an 
unprejudiced estimation of the length of the geological 
epochs, arc needed to convince anyone how unjustifiable 
this is. To roy mind it seems fully proved that solid 
matter, as well as gaseous, and fluid at a temperature 
above o", is daily in great quantities brought to the earth, 
and that through this fall, and by the masses of eUbris 
carried by rivers and wind into the sea, the latter must 
during geological ages have become filled, and its level 
raised in a manner which would be totally opposed to 
actual fects, if there were not other causes to counter¬ 
act it. 

Such a cause might be found in the circumstance that, 
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just as fresh matter is hourly brought to the earth by 
meteors, it steadily loses during its orbit in the solar system 
some of its gaseous constituents ; and the near mainten¬ 
ance of a status ouo during ages partly depends upon 
the circumstance that gain and loss balance each other, 
and partly also upon the gain and loss, during the record 
of mankind, being so infinitesimally small in proportion 
to the gaseous and fluid matter surrounding the litho¬ 
sphere of the earth. But during the geological ages even 
this “ little ” may be appreciable : long periods may have 
passed when the gain has been in excess, which has 
caused a rise in the volume of the sea ; whilst at others 
the loss has predominated, whereby a gradual fall of the 
sea-level has taken place. 

That the atmosphere sometimes decreases through loss 
in space it is of course impossible to demonstrate by 
direct observation ; but as we at present know fairly well 
the forces acting upon a gas or dust molecule in the 
outer strata of the atmosphere, it seems that we may, 
from a theoretical point of view, be able to obtain an 
answer to the question raised here. However, we must, 
to avoid erroneous and hasty conclusions, here take into 
consideration so many factors difficult to estimate that 
the definite answer probably for a long time will give rise 
to much controversy. 

Therefore, although the problem of the risin g of the 
land on the coasts of Sweden and Finland may now be 
said to have, in the main, been decided, the old question 
about the diminishing of the sea-level, and that just in 
the general form in which it was presented by Swedenborg 
and Linnasus, still remains an unsolved riddle of immense 
importance to the history of our earth. 


VARIABLE STARS AND THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE SUN. 


TTARIABLE STARS.—The theory of variable stars 
^ set forth by Dr. Brester in a recent essay * some¬ 
what resembles those suggested by ZOllner in and 

by Dr. Lohse in 1877.* Briefly, Ziillner’s theory regards 
variability as being due to the formation of scorite on the 
photospheres of the stars and their subsequent dispersion 
by the heat due to chemical combinations which take 
place in virtue of reduced temperature. Dr. Lohse sub¬ 
stitutes absorption by the cooled atmospheres of the stars 
for the reduction of light by scoris as in ZOllner’s theory, 
although both agree as to the cause 01 the removal of the 
light-obstructing agencies. The theory suggested by Dr. 
Brester is a little more ambitious than either of these, 
and, to give a translation of his own statement, “All the 
phenomena that variable stars present to us are the varied 
effects of one cause—the intermittent chemical combina¬ 
tion at the cool external layers of that which had 
previously been dissociated by heat” (p. i). All the 
explanations are based on the assumption that the stars 
are stratified spherical agglomerations of gaseous matter, 
the different layers bavingdifferent compositions according 
to their distances from the centre. 

Most stars are too hot to allow of the formation of 
compounds as we know them, but the stars most subject 
to variability (the red stars) are sufficiently cool, in their 
outer layers at least, for the formation of such compounds 
as hydrocarbons. It is in the obstruction of light by these 
compound vapours that Dr. Brester finds his eimlanation 
of variability. He aptly compares the cooling of a star to 
the running down of a clock-spring, and the intermittent 
chemical combination to the escapement which regulates 
it. These changes pass unnoticed in the hottest stars, 
because the periras elapsing between the coolings is very 


• *• Eiml d'une lltdoria da Snieil t! det itoilei varrablei," p»r A. 
D.Sc. ( .'vlft: J. idBg/ 

^ PbotomccrhclMi Uaiertochungcn/' p. fsa. 

I MpHaiMbtr. dtr Akmd Air p. 8a6. 


great, and the combinations formed exert no very great 
absorbing influence; but in the cooler stars only amalF 
changes of temperature are necessary, and the periods- 
are correspondingly short. 

Again, although the temperature may be low enough 
for a combination to take place, the combining substances 
may be so diluted by other matter that the combination is- 
impossible, just as a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen will 
not explode if admixed with more than 7i volumes of air 
(Bunsen). This condition Dr. Brester describes as a 
state of surdissociation. This state does not last long, 
because, as the combining molecules get nearer the 
centre, they get more concentrated, while the substances 
which prevent their union diminish in proportion. When 
the combination does take place, there is an “eruption 
of heat” and the clouds in the outer cool layers are 
dispersed, the brightness of the star consequently 
increasing. 

So much for the general theory, which Dr. Brester 
believes to be competent to explain every description of 
variable star, even such diverse ones as Algol and/3 Lyrac. 
He rejects the eclipse explanation of the Algol type on 
the ground that it is impossible to conceive such large- 
obscure bodies to travel at such an enormous rate, and 
that it is in contradiction to the recent work of Chandler 
and Sawyer, showing irregularities in the periods, espe¬ 
cially in the case of U OpTiiuchi. 

Secondary maxima, such as occur in /3 Lyra;, he 
believes to be due to double combinations : the first 
substances which combine by the fall of temperature do 
not produce sufficient heat to reproduce the first maximum, 
whereas the next combination does, and these taking 
place alternately, the ^ Lyras type receives explanation. 
Irregularities in the variability are, according to this 
theory, due to disturbances brought about by very rapid 
rotations. 

“New stars" are believed by Dr. Brester to be pro¬ 
duced by the sudden dispersion of the obscuring clouds 
which formerly surrounded the star, by heat due to a 
new chemical combination. On this supposition they 
must be at a very low temperature before they burst out. 
It IS not easy to understand, however, how any such 
action as this could raise a star from the ninth to the 
second magnitude, as was the case with T Corona. The 
spectroscopic difficulty is a still greater one. How the 
spectrum of a new star just before its disappearance 
could, on Dr. Brester’s view, be like that of a planetary 
nebula, is not easy to explain. For the present it seems 
more consistent with the facts to regard “ new surs ” as 
being due to the clashing together of two meteor-swarms 
in space. 

In this theory Dr. Brester has attempted too much. 
Most astronomers are agreed that more than one cause 
of variability is at work, and it is certainly too much to- 
expect one theory to explain all the various types. Dr. 
Brester does not seem to be aware that Algol is one of 
the hottest stars in the heavens, and that a recent photo¬ 
graph by Prof. Pickering shows the spectrum to be the 
same at maximum as at minimum. If one hot star be- 
variable, why not all? Again, if variability is only 
manifest in the cooler stars, why does not every cool 
star give indications of variability? FurtJ»er, the theory 
assumes that all variable stars are cooling, whereas Mr. 
Lockyer’s recent work has shown that those of the Mira 
type are increasing in temperature. Dr. Brester’s oply 
objection to Mr. Lockyer’s theory of variability, is Jtt- 
liinited application, but it was not set forth afming 
universally applicable. If Dr. Brester’s theory had been 
limited to the variables of Group VI. (Vogel’s Clast IH^),. 
it would be more reasonable, but even then It would not/ 
be easy to understand why all the stars of the group db- 
not exhibit variability. ; 

The .Fkw.—T he second part of the essay attemptsito 
explain the various phenomena presented tP ns 
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sun. The first great departure from prevailing opinions 
is the view that the sun is in a tranquil state, and is in no 
Tvay subject to the violent storms which are commonly 
believed to disturb it. The stratified character of the 
tolar atmosphere is set forth as evidence of this tranquil 
state. Dr. Brester believes that the apparent motions of 
the protuberances are not real, but simply indicate the 
displacement of the luminous condition brought about 
by chemical combinations in tranquil matter. This he 
bdieves to be quite consistent with the observed dis¬ 
placements of the prominence lines, and we see no reason 
to differ with him. 

The next important divergence from prevailing ideas 
is the suggestion that pores, spots, and faculae are all at 
exactly the same temperature because they are at the 
same level. The experiments of Spoerer and Langley 
have shown that the spots emit less heat than the other 
parts of the photosphere ; but Dr. Brester states that 
this is not due to a difference in temperature, but to a 
difference of emissive power. He believes that spots 
are formed by the vaporization of the photospheric mat¬ 
ter in the regions where they are formed, the luminosity 
being reduced, whilst the temperature remains the same. 
On this supposition, the photosphere bears the same 
thermal relation to the spot that ice does to the water 
formed as it melts. 

The forms of the spots he believes to be due to the 
increase of pressure caused by the volatilization of the 
photospheric matter, the conical form being due to the 
fact that the nearer the centre the greater the resistance 
to the expansion. 

That iaculse should precede spiots Dr. Brester states 
to be essential to his hypothesis. They indicate the 
places where increased condensations are taking place 
prior to the “eruptions of heat” which will produce 
spots. 

For an explanation of the periodical phenomena, and 
the increased angular velocities of spots near the equator, 
Dr. Brester assumes that, while the photospheric surface 
which we see is spherical, the different layers of the atmo¬ 
sphere must be ellipsoidal, owing to the rotation of the 
sun. He admits that this state of things is not easy to 
explain^ but states that it is sufficient to know that the 
fact exists. This being taken for granted, the varying 
periods of rotation in different latitudes is not difficult to 
explain. For since the photospheric matter is formed by 
the condensation of the vapours of the ellipsoidal layers, 
the particles in equatorial legions have to descend a 
greater distance towards the centre than those in the 
same layers near the Polar regions ; and since the linear 
velocity remains the same during the descent, the angular 
velocity is increased, and is increased more at the equator 
than away from it. Since the spots lie in the photosphere, 
they thus indicate an increased angular velocity in equa¬ 
torial regions. It will be seen that this explanation is 
much akin to that suggested by Mr. Lockyer,’ differing 
from it mainly in giving the whole photosphere the addi¬ 
tional velocity, whereas, according to Mr. Lockyer’s view, 
only the spot-forming material partakes of the added 
angular velocity. 

The relation of spot spectra to the eleven-yearly period 
observed by Mi^Lockyer is also partially explained. 
According to DivBrester's view of the solar economy, the 
T^tosphere must have a special composition m each 
mtitude, and since the latitudes of the spots vary with the 
peitod, the spectra would also vary with the period. The 
exact AUure of the change—namely, from lines of iron and 
other known substances at minimum to unknown lines at 
^aximum —is not explained. 

mThe similarity of the spot rones on tfoth sides of the 
^Sntor, according to Dr. Brester’s* view, Is due to the 
H^^tfaat the sarnie atmospheric layer meets the photo- 
sfl|K in equal latitudes on opposite sides of the equator. 

f.,5*Ch«niiitry of ih« Sun," p. 4»4 


The slight differences which do exist are regarded as 
simply the effect of chance, since an “ eruption of heat ” 
may either produce one large spot or several smaller ones. 

Dr. Brester also attempts to explain the cause of the 
eleven-yearly period, but his explanation is difficult to 
follow. Broadly speaking, his idea is that during eleven 
years the integrated effects of the various chemical com¬ 
binations which have taken place are such as to very 
nearly restore the conditions which had existed at the 
commencement of the period. Slight differences would 
be produced each time, so that after a long interval, well- 
ni.arked differences might be expected. 

Although the theory explains many of the phenomena 
observed, an explanation of many more is still required. 
Thus, although it is not difficult to understand the 
absence of spots at the equator, the cooler layers there 
being at the greatest distance from the photosphere, we 
should be led to expect the greatest number of spots in 
polar regions, where the atmosphere in the neighbourhood 
of the photosphere is coolest, and where, therefore, 
chemical combinations would be most likely to take 
place. The question of the corona is reserved for a 
future essay, but Dr. Brester is confident that it will pre¬ 
sent no great difficulty. He also hope^ to satisfactorily 
explain the phenomena of comets’ tails, the zodiacal light, 
and the variability of Jupiter and his satellites. 

In conclusion, Dr. Brester states that his theory, so far 
from being at variance with the laws of chemistry and 
physics, really strengthens them, and that it is not dis¬ 
cordant with the observed facts. At the same time he 
admits that the dilficuUy of comprehending it in detail 
will prove a gre.nt drawback to its acceptance. 

A. Fowlkr. 


THE RABBIT PEST. 

M r. W. RODIEK, of Tambua, Cobar, New South 
Wales, has forwarded to this Society a printed 
sheet, containing, as it appears to me, by far the best 
suggestion y^t made for the extermination of rabbits—a 
subject to which my attention has been repeatedly called 
by various correspondents m the Australian colonies, 
where, as is well known, the damage done bj^ these 
animals is enormous. Mr. Rodier states that his plan 
has been in operation at his station in New South Wales 
for about eight months “ with the utmost possible suc¬ 
cess,” and has cleared the country of rabbits. It is a very 
simple plan. Ferrets and nets are used in the usual way 
to capture the rabbits, but while all the females taken are 
destroyed, the males are turned out again uninjured. 

The results of this mode of operation are that the male 
rabbits, as soon as they begin to predominate in numbers, 
persecute the females with their attentions, and prevent 
them from breeding. They also kill the ^ung rabbits 
that happen to be bom ; and even, as Mi. Rodier asserts, 
when they largely predominate in numbers, “ worry the 
remaining does to death.” 

This is all strictl;^ in accordance with what wc know 
takes place under similar circumstances in the case of 
other animals, so that we can readily believe it to be 
likely to happen. 

The ordinary mode of trapping, as Mr. Rodier points 
out, is more likely to increase the number of rabbits 
than to diminish them. For reasons which he clearly 
explains, more buck rabbits are always killed by the 
trappers than does. Thus the does predominate in 
numbers, and, a few bucks being sufficient for a large 
number of does, are perpetually breeding and increasing 
the stock. 

The plan advocated by Mr. Rodier is so simple and 
easy that I cannot doubt it will be widely follows when 
Known. No disease that might otherwise cause injury 
is introduced, no other noxious animal is proposed to be 
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imported, but advantage is taken of the weiNknown 
natural laws which regulate the increase of life to effect in 
this instance a salutary decrease. 

P. L. SCLATKR. 

Zoological Society of London, 

3, Hanover Square, W., March 18, 1889. 


NOTES. 

The number of candidates for the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society this year is seventy-one, being about a doien above the 
average number. 

The contributions hitherto paid or promised in this country 
towards the intended statue of G. S. Ohm amount to 
from ninety-four subscribers. It is proposed that the subscription- 
list shall he closed at the end of the present month, and we are 
desired by the Committee to ask intending subscribers to send 
their contributions .os early as convenient to the Treasurer, 
Dr. Hugo Muller, F.R.S,, 13 Park Square, N.W. 

A Committee was formed some time ago at T.imoges for the 
purpose of securing the erection of a statue of the great French 
physicist and chemist, Gay-Lussac. The preliminary arrange¬ 
ments have now been made, and the task of preparing the 
statue has been intrusted to M. Millet, who especls to be 
able to exhibit it at the Salon next year. 

We have to congratulate the Fishery Board for Scotland upon 
the acquirement of the services of Dr. J. Beard, who for some 
yean has been working on the Continent. Dr. Beard’s re¬ 
searches into the development of fishes take rank among the 
leading reeent contributions to the subject, and they augur well 
for the future work of the Board. We are pleased to see that 
the members of this body are now issuing their scientific Bulletins 
independently of their official Reports. 

Mr. W. E. Hovle, late of the Challeugtr O&ce, has been 
api>ointed to the Curatorship of the Manchester Museum in the 
Owens College. The Museum Committee is fortunate in having 
secured the services of so competent a man. 

A VALUABLE collection of photographs, representing Alpine 
and Caucasian scenery, taken by the late Mr. W. F. Donkin, 
IS now being exhibited at the Gainsborough Gallery, 25 Old 
Bond Street. 

We regret to have to record the death, at a very early age, of 
Mr. J. Reynolds Vaiiey, a promising member of the younger 
school of botanists at Cambridge. His best-known contributions 
to botanical science are his papers in the first volume of the 
Annals of Botany, on " The Transpiration of the Sporophore of 
•the Mttsci,” and on “The Absorption of Water, and its Relation 
to the Constitution of the Cell-wall in Mosses.” Mr. Vaizey 
was subject to epileptic fits, and, during one of these, received 
fatal injuries from falling into the fire. 

The oldest botanical journal of Germany, Flora, hitherto 
published at Regensburg, under the auspices of the Bavarian 
Botanical Society, appears now, in its seventy-second year, 
under a new form, issued at Marburg, under the editorship of 
Prof. K. Goebel. In addition to original papers, it will contain 
a rlsumj of botanical work during the year in different depart¬ 
ments. The first part under the new r^intt, for March, con- 
tairu important papers by Goebel, Pfeffer, Ludwig, J. Muller, 
and others. 

In the March number of the Kevi BstUttin there are papers on 
fibre indnstry at the Bahamas, hardy species of Eucalyptus, yam 
bean. West African rubbers, Phylloxera in Asia Minor, botanical 
4tatioa at Lagos, and Chtga br^ 


At the meeting of the Scientific Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on March t2, corroborative information 
was received from Mr. Plowright, of Lynn, regarding the occur¬ 
rence, described at ihe previous meeting, of boughs of various 
trees being broken off by the extraordinary growth of crystals 
of rime upon them. As no mow hod fallen during the period, 
it was impossible to attribute the results to such a cause. There 
had been excessive fog before January 7 ; the rime forming 
upon the telephone wires was so great that they were broken 
down. The ice was deposited unilaterally like flat sheets of 
gla.ss, i| to 2 inches in width on the south side. On the 8th 
W.1S a thaw. The result of the frost was that a birch had a 
branch amounting to one-third of the tree broken off; the 
smaller branches particularly suffered. The elms were most 
injured, branches of all sizes being broken off, even large 
arms, one measuring S 6 inches in circumference and 
I foot 10 inches in diameter. To such an extent was the road¬ 
way covered with dJMs, that the market carts were greatly im¬ 
peded. Oaks, willows, and poplars also suffered ; but ashes 
and Scotch firs escaped. Mr. Plowright noticed that fracture 
without falling was a distinct feature of rime-injuries to trees, 
excepting to willows and poplars, the vast majority of whose 
branches fell to the ground. 

The Society established some months ago under the name of the 
Gescllschaft Urania has already issued the sixth monthly number 
of Its excellent magazine, Himmel untl Erdt, which is edited by 
Dr. W. M. Meyer. The main object of the Society is to popu¬ 
larize the accurate knowledge of scientific matters, by practical 
demonstrations at the head-quarters in Berlin, and through the 
medium of its magazine. Astronomy, as it always did and 
always must, leads the way in this attempt to interest the general 
public in science. Since it is expounded by such authorities as 
Prof, Schiaparelli, whose illustrated article on Mars runs through 
the first three numbers, it is evident that the Society does not 
mean to sacrifice genuineness for the sake of popularity. Dr. 
Schoiner, of the Potsdam Observatory, contributed an admirable 
article to the January number, on the principles of spectrum 
analysis and their application to celestial physics. Astronomical 
articles have also been contributed by Prof. Foerster, Prof. 
Sceliger, F. K. Ginzel, and others. Other subjects, however, 
have not been neglected. A clear exposition of the proofs of 
subsidence and elevation afforded by the pillars of the Temple 
of Jupiter Serapis was given by Dr. Brauns in the Novembt r 
number. The January number also contains an excellent article 
on the aurora, by Dr. Weinstein. The magazine U got up in an 
attractive style, and is admirably illustrated. The Society has 
purchased a 13-inch refractor, several microscopes, and other 
apparatus for the demonstrations; and it is their intention 
to have models constructed to illustrate eclipses and other 
phenomena. 

The Educational Society of Japan has, says the fapan 
Wtikly Mail, published and circulated a little volume con¬ 
taining its programme, organization, and a list of its members. 
It is worthy of note that, in the artistic device on the cover, 
women are conspicuous, and the fact that women are carrying on 
their studies side by side with men.would.ieem to indicate that 
the Society is desirous of recognizing the equality of the sexes. 
No fewer than 5000 members have Joined the ranks of the 
Association, and a kind of committee or parliament is eiq^ed 
by these for purposes of discussion and deliberation, qonrifting 
of 200 deliberative members, seven councillors, seven sectional 
presidents, and one president. 

An interesting step hu been taken in Japan by the orgsain- 
tlon of a branch of the Anthropological Society of Tokioi to be 
called the “Maine Club,” after the late SlrHewyS. Maine, 
having for its object the investigation of the nnoient lawii and 
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cuftomi of Japan, and all matten connected with the develop¬ 
ment and progreaa of civilization in that country. Iti membert 
are chiefly memben of the parent Society, but membership is 
not confined to these. It Is proposed that there shall be 
monthly meetings at which papers will be read, and discussions 
held. Well-known scholars are to be invited to attend the 
meetings, and contribute to the discnssions. Essays or speeches 
which are considered to be of sufficient importance will be 
printed either separately or in the volume of Transactions of the 
Anthropological Society. 

At the meeting of the P'rench Meteorological Society on 
February 5, M. Lemoine communicated the information he 
had collected upon the rising of the Upper Rhone from the 3rd 
to the sth of October last. The maximum rise was on the Sth 
at Lyon-', where it reached 14 feet. The cause of the rise wai a 
severe thunderstorm which broke out at a a.m. on October a, 
with incessant rain over a large area lasting until the evening 
of the 5th. 

The Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, issued by the 
Washington Hydrographic Office, for March, shows that gales 
were experienced in the western part of the Atlantic during the 
first three weeks of February. The most noteworthy was one 
which originated on the loth, just north of the Bahamas; on 
the lath its influence was felt, noticeably from Newfound¬ 
land to the West Indies, and from the American coast to the 
4Sth meridian. More fog was experienced than is usual during 
Febrtuuy. The southward movement of ice was very back¬ 
ward, no field ice or bergs having been reported till Feb¬ 
ruary 6, in lat. 45' 35' N., and long. 48° W. The chart 
contains brief rules for the use of oil at sea. 

The " Administration Report ” of the Surveyor-General of 
Ceylon, for the year 1887, contains meteorological summaries 
for sixteen observatories, and monthly rainfall values for seventy- 
one stations. The mean temperature of the year was below 
the average at almost every station, and a comparison of the 
records since 1883 proves that there has been a fall of tempera¬ 
ture throughout the island up to the present time. A map 
is given, showing the mean annual rainfall of the various dis¬ 
tricts, and a table showing the monthly means during different 
periods. The returns from Ceylon have been regularly published 
since 1869. 

Two shocks of earthquake occurred at Bolo^ on March 9, 
but no damage was done, A severe shock was noticed at Aquila 
on March 10. 

,Ths vapour-density of aluminium methide, [AljCHglJo, has 
formed the subject of an important series of experiments by Dr. 
Quincke, of Gbttingen, with the view of further elucidating the 
question of the valency of aluminium. A few months ago, 
Messrs. Louise and Roux published an account of their experi¬ 
ments upon the same substance, from which they conclude that 
molecules of the constitution AI,(CH|), are capable of existence. 
This result was in direct contradiction to the earlier observations 
of Messrs. Buckton and Odling, who showed that, even at the 
boiling-point itself, f^°C., the density was considerably lower 
than that required for this double formula ; from the boiling- 
point upwards the density gradually diminished, until, at the 
temperature at which this organo-metallic body unfortunately 
commences to decompose, it had almofit reached that requited 
for A1(CH|)(. Hence a revision of the subject has been under¬ 
taken by Dr. Quincke at the request of Prof. Victor Meyer. 
The aluminium methide employed was a veipr puif spadment of 
oonitant boiling-point, and solidifying, on cooling, in the form 
of nmgnificent tabular oystals. Analyses gave practically 
theoretic numbers. The vapour-density was determined in 
a Victor Meyer apparatus in an atmosphere Jof hydrogen. Of 


course, the sU-important point to decide was the nature of 
molecular grouping just atove the boiling-point, and, if such 
molecules were found to exist at all, to ascertain whether the 
value required for AI^CH,)g remained constant for a sufficient in¬ 
terval of temperature. The experiments were therefore performed 
at the temperature of boiling xylene (140'), only 10“ higher than 
the boiling-point of the methide. The mean value for the 
density, obtained from ten consecutive determinations, was 3'92; 
AI,(CH,)g requu-es 4'98, and AI(CH,), corresponds to 2'49. 
Hence it can no longer be doubted that molecules of the double 
formula are incapable of existence. Aluminium methide must 
therefore be represented by A1(CH,), Readers of Nature 
will remember that only a fortnight ago an account was given in 
these columns (p 4^7) of an analogous series of experiments by 
M. Alphonse Combes, upon a new organic aluminium com¬ 
pound, Al(CgH70,)g, aluminium acetyl acetonale. It is 
supremely satisfactory that in this case the density, at a tempera¬ 
ture only 45* above the boiling-point, was found to actually 
correspond precisely with that required by the triad formula, 
precluding again the possibility of the existence of molecules of 
the typo Al,Rg. Taking the mass of evidence now before us, it 
may fairly be granted that the stable molecules of aluminium 
salts are constructed upon the type AIR,; and aluminium in 
this respect thus completely resembles iron, chromium, indium, 
and gaUimn. 

A Report of Mr. D. Hooper, the Government Quinologist in 
the Nilgiris, says that efflorescent salts occur in nearly every 
district of India. When the salt is alkaline in its nature, the 
surface of the soil on which it collects is known as dbobies’ 
earth, which has for ages been used in various manufactures, and 
for washing and dyting. A large quantity of the efiloreacence 
of Northern India, which is sold in the bazaars as say/t meUi, is a 
mixture of salts, where the sulphate and chloride of sodmm 
preponderate over the carbonate. Dliobies' earth consists 
principally of sodium carbonate and sand ; the other ingredients 
are organic matters and sodium chloride, with traces of sulphate 
of clay, oxide of iron, and lime. 

In the Report on the Blue-book of 1887, the Colonial Secretary 
for Ceylon says that the operations of the Survey Department 
during the year were most important and varied. Nut only 
was the ordinary work of Surveying Crown land for sale 
carried on, but a large amount of surveying was undertaken 
in connection with irrigation schemes and forest reservation. 
The minor triangulation of the island was continued, and thirty 
new stations were established. The great triangulatioo of the 
northern part of the island, for the purpose of connecting the 
Ceylon system with the Madras coast series of the great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey of India, was completed, as described m these 
columns some time ago. Considerable advance was also made 
with the surveys of roads, streams, and lakes in all the provinces ; 
and a vast amount of other work, including surveys of the 
coast-line, surveys of villages for forest reservation purposes, 
&c., was satisfactorily completed. 

A RECENT American Consular Report contains a long account 
of the industrial school at Reichenl^rg, which was founded by 
the Imperial and Royal Minislry of Public Instruction as a 
technical school of the middle grade, with the object of edu¬ 
cating young men for important industrial and manafacturing 
positions. The institution is divided into a high school and 
a workmaster’s school, and each of these is subdivided into 
branches for architecture, mechanical arts, and chemistry. 
In the high school a very high standard of general educa¬ 
tion is maintained, and the studenU are prepared, by system¬ 
atic courses of lectures, for piactical work. The workmasten’ 
school is open to persons who have already worked in architec¬ 
ture, or in some mechanical art, or in chemistry. Besides these 
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-schools there is one at night for the benefit of persons who 
«re compelled to work during the day, the iostmction given 
relating chiefly to drawing and modeliing. This institution is 
now being taken as a tnodei for other schools which are in 
-course of establishment by the Russian Government, 

In the report, to the Foreign Ofifice, of Sir A. Nicholson on 
the agriculture of Hungary daring the past year, it is said that 
in November iast a new agricultural school was opened in the 
Torontiler country, and at the end of the year there existed an 
academy of forestry at Chemnitz, a veterinary school at Buda- 
Pesth, an agricultural school in Hungarian Altenburg, four other 
agricultural academies in various parts of the country, and six 
-schools. There were eight institutions for giving instruction in 
viticulture, three of which were in receipt of a fixed subvention. 

A proposal made to establish a high school for forestry and 
agriculture at Buda-Pesth has, for the present, fallen through. 

A Director-General has been appointed for all the agricultuial 
schools ; and a staff of travelling teachers for certain branches of 
agriculture has been formed. This staff, however, needs 
organization similar to that in Austria and France. Up to the 
present the mcmbers|of the staflf seem to have devoted themselves 
chiefly to instructing in agriculture and viticulture. Some years 
ago a body of engineers was formed under the control of the 
Ministry for Agriculture, with the object of assisting proprietors 
and farmers in irrigation, drainage, and other similar works, and 
of watching over water rights and fisheries. At present the 
number of these engineers is too small for the needs of the 
•country. 

A NEW stalactite cave has lately been discovered by accident 
near the little village of Erlach, in Lower Auftria. It is about 
•60 metres long, and contains a shaft filled with water. The 
floor and walls are covered with stalactites and stalagmites 
picturesquely grouped, varying in colour from brown and green 
to white. 

At the annual general meeting of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales, on January 30, Prof. W. J. Stephens, in his 
Presidential Address, took occasion to discuss Dr. Waagen’s 
ideas as to the supposed Upper Carboniferous glacial period, 
and its assumed bearing upon the correlation of various Upper 
Falteozoic and Mesozoic formations in India, South Africa, and 
Australia. Prof. Stephens’s object was to show that no general 
glaciation had ever taken place in the temperate regions of the 
southern hemisphere, and that evidences of local glaciation, as 
of glaciers, floating ice, whether of icebergs or river ice rafts, 
cannot be regarded as of any value in the determination of the 
question of the relative ages of members of geographically distant 
formations. 

The new number of the Mimralogical Magazint contains, 
besides Mr. L. Fletcher’s address on the renaissance of British 
mineralogy, the following papers : a mangano-magnesian mag¬ 
netite, by Prof. A. H. Chester; on the zeolites of Rye Water, 
Ayrshire, and the minerals of the Treshinish Islands, by Prof. 
M. F. Heddle ; elaterite, a mineral tar in Old Red Sandstone, 
Koss-sbire, by Mr. W. Morrison ; analyses of various mineral 
substances, by Prof. I. Macadam; on the supposed fall of a 
meteoric atone at Chartres, Eure-ec-Loir, France, in September 
zSio, by Mr. L. Fletcher ; calcites from the neighbourhood of ' 
Egremont, Cumberland, by Mr. H. A. Mien; on the large 
porphyritlc crystals of felspar in certain basalts of the Isle of 
Mull, by Mr. T. H. Holland. Mr, Allan Dick has a paper in 
which he describes a new form of microscope. 

The United States Geological Survey has published the fifth 
volume of the series entitled " Mineral Resources of the United 
States,” by David T. Hay, Chief of Division of Mining Sta- 
tiitJci and Technology. This volnme contains a summary 


statement of the mineral substances produced in the United 
States in the year 1887, and diapteis showing the features of 
the principal mining industries during that period. 

Several valuable Bulletins of the United States Geological 
Survey (Nos. 40-47) have just been issued. One of them (No. 
44) consists of a bibliography of North American geology for 
1886. 

V<ii,. III., Part I, of the Folk-Lore Journal contains, amongst 
other interesting matter, papers on African folk-lore, by Edward 
Clodd ; on Wexford folk-lore ; and on superstitions of Scottish 
fishermen, by £. E. Guthne. This volume also contains the 
Annual Report of the Council of the Folk-Lore Society, in 
which it is said that many new members have joined the 
Society. Amongst the losses by death during the past year 
have been Sir H. S. Maine, Mr. J. C. Morison, Mr, R. Proctor, 
and Mr. Giflbrd Palgrave. 

The Geneva Society of Physics and Natural History has 
issued the first part of vol. xxx. of its Memoirs. It opens with 
an address by the President, M, Victor Fatio, giving an account 
of the work done by the members of the Society in the course 
of the year 1887. 

Mr. John Anderson has compiled an interesting “ History 
of the Belfast Library and Society for promoting Knowledge, 
commonly known as the Linen Hall I.ibrary ” (Belfast; M’Caw, 
Stevenson, and Orr), It has been published in connection with 
the hundredth anniversary of the institution. Some valuable 
'' old maps of Belfast are reproduced in the volume. 

Part 5 of Cassell’s excellent “ New Popular Educator ” 
has been issued. Like the preceding parts, it is carefully 
illustrated. 

Dr. a. B. Griffiths’s “Treatise on Manures" will be 
published, in a few days, by Messrs. Whittaker and Co., of 
Paternoster Square. 

Messrs, William Wesley and Son have issued No. 94 of 
their “ Natural History and Scientific Book Circnlar,” It con¬ 
tains a catalogue of works relating to the various branches of 
physical science. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Fruit Bat (Cynonycteris, sp. inc.) from 
India, presented by Mr. W. Jamrach ; two Pine Grosbeaks ( Pint- 
cola enucleator), two Wnxwings (Ampelis gamtlus), a Nightin¬ 
gale (Daulias luscinia), British, presented by Mr. J. Young ; a 
Great Eagle Owl {fiubo maximus), European, presented by 
Mrs. Morant; a Cactus Con\ire {Conurus cactorum) from Brazil, 
presented by Mr. W. H. St. Qnintin; a Common Moorhen 
{Galnnulachloropui), British, presented by Mr. G. Hayward; a 
Rhesus Monkey (d/arorwT rhesus^) from Indio, two Nicobar 
Pigeons (Caloenas nicobarica) from the Indian Archipelago, 
deposited ; a liuflbn's Touracou {Corythaix buffoni) from West 
Africa, purchased. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Rowland’s Photouraphic Map of the Normal Solar 
Spectrum. —Prof, Rowland has been engaged since the pubH- 
cation in i88<> of hit first photograph of the spectrum, in 
endeavouring to perfect it, and has now completed a new 
map, which he considers much superior to the former. The 
entire work his been gone over again; a new dividing-engine 
has been constructed, and several concave gratings ruled bv its 
means, some of which give especially fine definition. Mu^ 
greater attention has been paid to the photographic manipals- 
tloD, and the prints are, it is said, much finer and more perfect 
than those of the first series, which, however sdsskablfr M re¬ 
presentations of the spectrum, at photographic works of art 
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left mach to be deiired. The present issue comprises ten 
pUtet, each 3 feet by 3 feet, and includes the entire spectrum, 
from X 6950 in the B group up to the extreme limit of the 
ultra-violet. Of these, all but the first plate, which contains the 
most refrangible portion of the ultra-violet, are now ready, 
though plate 1, X 6050 to X 6550, U not quite satisfactory, and 
may nave to be replaced. The original negatives for this new 
edition show os distinct doubles, not only E, but even finer 
lines, such as those at X sa76‘t and S9I4'3, but it has not been 
found possible to exhibit ail these as divided on the map. 

The Clinton Catalogue.—W e learn that the ownership 
of this moit important worle, which embraces the positions 
of over 35,000 stars, is in dispute ; Mr. Borst, who with his 
sisters performed the principal part of the reductions, and 
prepared the manuscript of the completed Catalogue, having 
laid claim to it, whilst Dr. C. H. F. Peters, the Director of the 
Litchfield Observatory, of Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, at which Ob-ervatory Mr. Korst was an assistant, has 
instituted an action against him in order to regain possession of 
the Catalogue. The manuscript in question contains 3573 pages, 
QOO of which are of nearly double folio size, and ^ows more 
than 7,000,000 of figures. 

Satuhn'i Ring. —Prof. Krueger telegraphs from Kiel that 
Dr. Terby, of Louvain, announces the appe.arance of " a white 
region on Saturn's ring, opposite the shadow of the glolie” 
(Dun Echt Circular, No. 169). 

The O'Gtalla Obsekvatory.— The tenth volume of the 
observations of Dr. N. de Konkoly’s private observatory has 
just been published, in which he gives the results of the work 
done during the year 1887. The principal observations made 
were those of the sun, and of meteor-showers. In the former 
department, 137 drawings were made, showing 187 groups of 
spots. The relative spot number for the year was deduced as 
R = I0'35. '1 he meteor-showers watched were those of the 

Aquarids principally, on July 25-37, the Persetds on August 
8-12, and the Leonids on November 17. Some experiments 
with hydroxylamine as a developer, and the trial of a couple 
of object-glass prisms, with two or three observations of comets, 
complete the volume. 

Moon-culminating Stars, 1889.—M. Lmwy has prepared 
a comprehensive Cataiogue of moon-culminating stars for 1889, 
which has recently been issued by the Bureau des Longitudes. 
Stars down to the seventh magnitude, 366 in number, have been 
taken and arranged in the order of their right ascensions. The 
R.A_. of each star is given for every ten days during its period 
of visibility, the mean declination and sec D and tan D being 
also given. The Catalogue forms a valuable supplement to the 
tables already published in the Connaissance des Temps and the 
Nautical Almanac. 

The ephemerides of eight Polar stars for 1889, all within 9' 
of the Pole, and none below the sixth magnitude, are given in 
the first part of the memoir. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 MARCH 24-30. 

/ p'OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
' * Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hoars on to 24, 
is here employed.) 

At Gretnmch on March 24 

San rites, sh. 54m. ; loutht, I3h. 6m. i6'5s.; sets, 18I1. i8in ; 
right asc. on meridian, oh. I4'9ai. ; decl. 1* 37' N. 
Sidereal Time at Sunset, 6h. aSm. 

Moon (at Last Quarter on March 24, 7h.) rises, ah. 3m. ; 
Maths, 6h. 7m. ; Mts, loh. 9m. 1 right asc. on meridian, 
iSh. I4'6m. ; decl. 33* 8' S. 

Right ■ ■ •' 



lodUMas that UR 
(hat of lha Ibllowina 


Mar. h. 

24 ... 12 ... Jupiter in conjunction with and o* 41' south 

of the Moon. 

*5 ... — Venus at period of greatest evening brilliancy. 

29 ... 12 ... Mercury m conjunction with and 3* 3' north 

of the Moon. 


Star. 

UCephei ... 
Algol . 

C Gemiaoruro 
R Canis Majoris 

U Cancri ... 

U Coronn ... 

.‘i Sagittse ... 

R SagittoE ... 

T Dciphini 
T Vulpeculse 

* Cepbei ... . 


8 29 4 • 
15 137 .. 

19 Si o • 

20 9 0 . 


19 17 N. .. 
32 3 N. 

16 20 N. 

16 23 N. . 


20 46-8 ... 27 50 N. . 
22 25-0 ... 57 51 N. ., 


3 56 m 

' M 
5 57 »» 


Meteor-Showers. 
R,A. Dad. 


NeM t Boolis . ... 228 .. 33 N.... March 27. Veryswift. 

„ 7 Librae .. . . 233 ,.. 15 .S. ... Swift ; long paths. 

Between{andfDraconis. 363 ... 62 N. .March 28. Rather 
slow. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

At the last meeting of the Pans Geographical .Society, M. V.d. 
Blanc made a communication giving the results of his lour years’ 
researches among the oases on the south of Tunis. Referring to 
the question of the desiccation of the Sahara, and to the oblitera¬ 
tion of formerly existing oases by the sand, M. Blanc said he did 
not believe it was due to the destruction of the irrigation works 
which had been established by the Romans, nor to any alternation 
of periods of drought with periods of humidity. Nor did he 
attribute it to the disafforestation or the dcpaslurage of the 
country; forests, he believes, have very little if any influence on 
rainfall. The desiccation of the Sahara M. Blanc attributes to 
general geographical causes, resulting from modifications in the 
contour of the continents, such as the emersion of the steppes of 
Central Asia, the gradual disappearance of the snows which 
existed during the Glacial period in certain mountain masses of 
Europe and even of Africa, and perhajss also the elevation of a 
part of the depressions of the Western Sahara. These various 
causes, according to M. Blanc, have led to a deficiency of mois¬ 
ture in the air-currents which prevail over that part of Africa, 
and the equilibrium once broken between rainfall and evapora¬ 
tion, there results a progressive desiccation, more and more 
marked, and irremediable with the means at present at our dis¬ 
posal. The spread of the sand is a natural result of the 
exhaustion of the desiccated soil under the action of the winds. 
It Is therefore a consequence of the above conditions, and could 
only be arrested by an alteration in the rainfall. Still, M. 
Blanc thinks that though one cannot alter existing con¬ 
ditions it is quite possible to palliate them, and especially by 
tapping underground supplies increase the number of oases, and 
restore to feriility others which have existed in former timet, but 
ate now overrun with sand. 

Mr. F. ArnoT, the young missionary who has spent seven 
years in South Central Africa, returns to Loanda in a few days. 
Mr. Arnot intends to proceed again to the Garanganze country 
to resume his lahours. He memos, however, to travel about the 
region of which Lake Bangweolo is the centre. The contour 
and'position of that lake he will endeavour to settle, and also 
lay down as far os possible the courses of the various rivers that 
contribute their waters to the Congo. Mr. Arnot has during 
his stay at home been qualifying himself for taking exact obser¬ 
vations, to that we may expect important contribadons from him 
to t))e geography of Central Africa. 

The immense terrestrial globe which is being constructed for 
the forthcoming Paris Exhibition will have many points of 
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interest. It will be one-millionth the size of the earth; 
a millimetre on the globe will represent a kilometre on the 
surface of the earth. The globe will be about 30 metres 
(nearly too feet) in diameter. On this scale it will be pi^ible 
in most cases _ to give geographical details their true dimen¬ 
sions ; Paris will occupy just about 1 centimetre, and may serve 
as a unit with which to compare the dimensions of other 
features. Ail the great lines of communication by land or by 
sea can be shown in detail. In the enormous cupola under 
which the globe will be placed, it will be possible by means of a 
clock-work arrangement to turn the globe on its axis and convey 
a precise notion of the diurnal rotation of the earth. A point on 
the equator will move at the rate of half a millimetre per second. 
The many educational uses to which such a globe could be put 
are evident. The globe, we understand, is weil advanced 
towards completion. 

In the most recent number of the BuUttin de la Socitii dc 
Ghgraphie, M. Jules Marcou continues and concludes an account 
of his investigations into the origin of the name America. He 
lejects, for very many reasons, which will be found in the con¬ 
tribution in question, the ordinary derivation—that is, from the 
Christian name of Vespucci, the Italian navigator. Vespucci, 
he says, never took the name Amerrigo, or Amerigo, till after 
America was discovered, and, through vanity, he kept upthc proud 
title. The name is an indigenous one, M. Marcou thinks, and 
means the country of the wind, or the land rich in gold. Four- 
hilhs of the storms which are met with in the Atlantic come 
from America, and the gold put in circulation by Columbus’s 
discovery explains the second meaning of the term. Between 
Lake Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast is a range of mountains 
called the American Mountains, inhabited by a tribe of Indians, 
now very few in numbers, who bear the name, “ Los Amerriques,” 
and who have been, according to the President of the Nicara¬ 
guan Republic, who supports this view, continually in commu¬ 
nication with the whole of the Mosquito Coast. Columbus, 
and not Vespucci, was the discoverer of America, and the 
country wu named from this place and these people, and not 
from Vespucci, who was a man of no importance, until be either 
took the name of Amerrigo, or until it was given him. 

Captain Cbkchi, Italian Consul at Aden, sends to the 
BolUttint of the Italian Geographical Society some further 

C icolars of Count Teleki’s expedition to the north of 
ai Land, and bis discovery of the two lakes .Sambnni 
(Upper and Lower Narok) in that region. The explorer, 
who was accompanied by Lieut. L. von Hohnel, of the 
Austrian Navy, after ascending Mount Kenia, reached the 
Niems territory on November 31, 1887, and wax detained 
there till the following February. On the loth of that month 
the party continued their journey in a northerly direction, and 
on Mar^ 6 arrived on the southern shore of the large lake 
Samburu (Upper Narok), to which Count Teleki gave the 
name of his intimate friend, the late Crown Prince Rudolph. 
The much smaller basin of the Lower Narok, which was also 
re-named Stephania, in honour of the Crown Princess, was 
reached on April 4, after which the Expedition returned to the 
coast at Mombasa. At the northernmost point to which they 
penetrated (nearly 6' N. lot.) they were within about seventy 
miles of the Kafla country, and they describe the two rivers 
flowing thence southward to the northern extremity of Lake 
Rudolph os "very important streams.” This agrees with the 
results of Sig. Siorelli’s explorations in the region south of 
Shoo, and makes it highly probable that one of these two rivers 
U the Onto (Cbibieb), which in that case would be an affluent, 
not of the Juba or of the White Nile, but of the inland Sam- 
bum basin, lyii^[ between those two water-systema To the 
same basin beloi^ Lake Stephania, which communicates with 
the northern extremity of Lake Rudolph, about lal. 4" ao' N. 
The expenses of this important expedition were entirely borne 
by Count Teleki, who is a wealthy Hungarian noUeman. Cap¬ 
tain Occhi’i letter is accompanied by a map of the two new lakes 
prepared from Lieut, von Hohnhl’s original sketch. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FISHERY 
BOARD FOR SCOTLAND. 

'T'HE Report for 1887 is published in three separate parts—a 
^ plan which will be found convenient in many ways. Part I, 
contains dte General Report; Part II., Report on Salmon Fish¬ 


eries ; and Part III., the Scientific Investigations. The product 
of the sea-fisheries of Scotland continues to be very large, but in 
1887 the prices of most kinds of fish were mneh lower than they 
had been for a great many years previously ; the fishermen only 
received a very small return for their coital and labour, and 
many of them were reduced to a state of extreme poverty. Of 
the different fisheries of Scotland, that of the hemng continnes 
to be by far the most productive and valuable. The fishing of 
1887 was less so tlian that of 1886, but, owing to the great depres¬ 
sion in the herring trade, it was not entered into nor carried on 
with the spirit and industry of more prosperous tiroes. The 
summer's catches of herring were, speaking generally, much in¬ 
ferior to those of 1886, but the winter hemng fishery was the 
most productive ever known. With yearly fluctuations, the 
yield of the herring fishery on the Scottish coast has, since the 
beginning of the century, gone on increasing in an extraordinary 
degree. The total quantity of white fish landed and sold for con¬ 
sumption fresh showed a large increase compared with 1886, 
being the largest landed in any vear during which returns have 
been collected ; whilst the shelf-fish showed a considerable de¬ 
crease. The total gross value of the sea-fisheries of Scotland for 
1887 was ;^i,9I5,6o2 ios. The Board are much impressed 
with the beneficial results to fishermen and curers arising from 
increased telegraphic communication, which, when further 
devetoped, wiH be of immense value for the promotion of 
the fishing industry. It is satisfactory that thirteen new tele¬ 
graph stations are to be opened in remote districts ; also that a 
number of harbours ore being improved or constructed. The 
marine police and fishery superintendence was carried on by 
H.M.SS. 71ir*a/, Vtgilant, Firm, anA Active. 

The inference from Mr. Young’s Report on the oyster and 
mussel fisheries on the south-west coast of Scotland is that there 
are many places where the cultivation of these mollusks might 
be renewed or established, but that, to make this of any per¬ 
manent use, such nurseries should be the property of so meone 
whose interest it would be to make the concern profitable to the 
public and himself, of course under proper legislation. In the 
salmon fisheries, owing to the dryness of the season, the angling 
was very poor, but the nets, esp^ially those in the tide-ways, 
were very successful. The total value wu £26z,$23 JOi. 

The third part of the Report, couistine of 400 pages and 17 
plates, contains the results of the scientific work. The text is 
divided into three sections, and ij preceded by a general state¬ 
ment, which touches upon the scientific worle done in tSSjr 
and draws attention to the matters requiring special attention in 
the immediate future—viz. (i) how ad^uate supplies of bait 
for the line fishermen may be best provided. (3) What mea¬ 
sures should be taken to improve certain exhausted fisheries of 
the shores and in-shore waters, such u mussels, lobsters, oysters, 
&c., by artificial cultivation, or otherwise. (3) The collection 
of all possible information bearing upon the infiuencs of different 
modes of fishing, especially in the territorial waters, and in 
relation to the destruction of yjung fish. (4) The_ study, by 
means of the Garland and otherwise, of the distribution, 
migrations, and spawning periods of the edible fishes, and of 
the distribution and movements of the floating organisms which 
form a large portion of their food. (5) The extension of our 
knowledge regarding the physical conditions of the fishing- 
grounds and or the waters around the cout. (6) The collection 
of special statistics in relation to the fisheries of particular dis¬ 
tricts. The value and utility of such investigations and inquiries 
is manifest. It is very desirable that some measures should be 
taken with the object of providing a plentiful supply of bait for 
the line fishermen. The condition of certain oil the shore 
fisheries is also a subject of considerable gravity. The oyster, 
as an article of commerce, is becoming slowly but furely extinct 
in Scotland, the total value of the yield for 1887 b<^ only 
The diminution in the numMrs and in toe liza of the 
lobster has been referred to, and it will be an unfortunate 
circumitsnce if, for the want of active steps being taken, this 
important branch of the Scottish fisheries, now rapidly falling 
off, is allowed to follow the oyster in the process of practical' 
extinction. 

Section A of the a|^ndlxes contains the genenU sdestific 
reports, the longMt of which is that on “ The Trawlii^ Ewieri- 
ments of the Garland, and the Statistics of the Ewt Court 
Fisheries,” Part 34 by Prof. Cotsar Ewart and Sir J. R. G. 
Maitland, Qluatmted oj three admirable charts, a map showing 
the chief areas investigated by the Garland, and about 130 pages 
of elaborate and accurate statistical tables. The irimeiioe of 
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excetslve beam-tnwling in the in-shore waters has formed the 
subject of several Parliamentary inquiries; but from want of 
trustworthy statistics or scientific evidence the conclusions 
arrived at have not always been In agreement. The result of 
the Garland experiments and the statistics collected shows that 
in those areas where trawling is prohibited, the fish, especially 
the flat-fish, have largely increased and the number of young 
fish is gi^er than formerly. The results of the Garland’s 
investigations as to the distribution of edible fishes, their 
numerical variations at different seasons, and the proportional 
abundance of young and adults are also given, and the scientific 
statistics collected are discussed in detail. It is evident that by 
the systematic collection of scientific statistics regarding the 
productivenew of the fisheries and the relative influence of 
special modes of fishing, the migration, the spawning processes, 
and the general life-history of the fishes themselves, a great deal 
will be accomplished for the promotion of the fishery industries 
of Scotland. In this connection it will be seen that the inves¬ 
tigations carried on by the Garland are calculated to have a 
high value, since the data thus collected are wide in their scope, 
systematic, and trustworthy. Without the use of a vessel specially 
adapted for the purpose such investigations would be impossible. 

Section B contains the biological investigations. Tne paper 
on “ The Scottish Lobster Fishery,” by Prof. ICwart and T. 
Wemyss Fulton, M.B., discusses at due length the interesting 
question as to the best means of restoring this fishery to its old 
place in our seas and in our markets. Slowly but surely lobsters 
have been diminishing in sire and number .and rising in price ; 
and our once famous home lobster market has to be supple¬ 
mented by supplanting foreign supplies, simply because Scotch 
lobsters cannot be got in sufficient numbers .of a marketable 
size. The older and most valuable lobsters have been cleared 
out, and the less mature forms are being drawn upon. Unfor¬ 
tunately also, the female lobster being much more valuable for 
cooking purposes, the “ coral ” is sometimes collected alone, 
and so, by the systematic destruction of its ova, the lobster is 
seriously handicapped in the struggle for existence. The use of 
‘‘creels’’ or “pots," instead of the older-fashioned “rings,” 
has Ireen also an important factor in bringing about the “ over- 
fisliing.” The legislation of lobster-fisheries is a very difficult 
matter, and in Canada, where the restrictions are very severe, 
they have failed in their aim. It is impossible to set one fixed 
close-time all over Scotland, as there is no general agreement 
among fishermen as to which time would be most serviceable. The 
institution of a minimum legal sire is a regulation generally 
adopted, and it is proposed that the gauge of 8 inches should 
be raised to 9 inches. Further, that, as in Norway and the 
United States, artificial culture should be resorted to. By arti¬ 
ficially hatching the eggs and rearing the young through the 
larval stages till they have reached a certain size, they are pro¬ 
tected from their natural eiieniicb, and if then transferred to the 
sea would be better able to take care of themselves. That the 
process is feasible has been shown both in Norway and the United 
■Slates. A complete lobster hatchery could be established for a 
comparatively small sum at some suitable point on the west 
coast. Unless some steps be taken, the lobster fishery of Scot¬ 
land is likely to become the memory of a pleasant and profitable 
past. Mr. Thomas Scott gives in interesting detail, a “ Revised 
List of the Crustacea of the Firth of Forth," which records 230 
^cles, including 41 of Oslracoda, 42 of Copepoda, and 13 
Schizopods. Of these species many are new to the district, and 
two Copepods— Attrotrogus papillatus and Cyclops ewarh —new 
to science. This list is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
-of the Crustacean fauna of this region, previously studied by 
Leslie, Herdman, Henderson, and others. Mr. Scott also sup¬ 
plies notes on the contents of the stomachs of herring and 
noddock, and on interesting fishes, &c , sent to the University 
of Edinburgh. The nature of “ red cod,” a fungoid condition 
sometimeii met with in the preserved fish, is described by Prof. 
Ewart: Dr. Edington furnishing and figuring the resniu of a 
bacteriological investigation as to the nature of the organisms pre¬ 
sent, and the cause of the red coloration. Red cod was first 
noticed in America, but has since been observed In various 
places, including two as far apart as Algiers and the Hebrides. 
Used as food In this state, the results may be disagreeable or even 
dangerous. It wu generally referred toube preaence of a minate 
Fungus {ClalJkraiytii roMo-porticina), but Dr. Edington ascribes 
it to a special Bacillus {Baeillus mitscons), ■whkdi also existed 
in the aelt used for cutint end thus infected the fish. Mr. W, 
L. Hoyie aeporta on biological Investigations in the sea to 


the west of Lewis during July and August 1887, and jrives a 
list of the various forms obtained. Prof. McIntosh, SR.S., 
gives Reports from the Marine Station at St. Andrews. These 
deal chiefly with the stages of development in several of the 
food-fishes, and with the Annelids and other forms used as bait. 
Mr. Calderwood furnishes notes on an iiitra-uterine specimen of 
the porbeagle (Lamna carnuiica) ; and Mr. J. Murray on the 
fishing-grounds of the Stonehaven district, of which he is officer. 
A new and edifying feature of the Report is furnished by Dr. 
Wemyss F'ulton's account of coniemporaiy work relating to the 
scientific and economic aspects of the fisheries The contcmi>orary 
work carried on in England and Ireland, United States, Ger¬ 
many, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Italy, and Japan is also 
summarized. 

Section C, which is devoted to the physical investigations, 
contains three paiiers : on the apparatus required for carrying 
on physical observations in connection with the fisheries, and 
on a physical and chemical examination of the water in the 
Moray Firth and the Firths of Inverness, Cromarty, and Dor¬ 
noch, by Dr. John Gibson and Dr. H. R, Mills, the I.iUer also 
reporting on the physical observations on the sea to the west 
of Lewis, taken auring the cruise of the Jcukal, as described 
previously by Mr. Hoyle. These papers are illustrated by ten 
graphic plates, with tables, charts, &c. 

As may be seen from the foregoing abstract of the Report, 
the Scottish'Fishery Board is doing good and trustworthy work 
in many directions, and, from a scientific and commercial point 
of view, it deserves every encouragement from the Government 
and the public. It would be an importniit aid if, by interchange 
of Tpublications, the Board could be kept in touch with the 
important fishery organizations abroad. Unfortunately, at 
present the number of copies of the Report placed at the dis¬ 
posal df the Board renders this imirossible. This should lie 
remedied speedily, as, from an economical point of view, 
there should be the freest circulation of knowledge on questions 
touching such an important industry-. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Kevue d’Anthropologic, troisi^me scrie, tome iv. (Pans, 1889). 
—The Hottentots in the Pans Garden of Acclimatization, by M. 
Deniker. As the group consists fof only six men, five women, 
and two children, the observations and anthropometric measure¬ 
ments made by the author cannot be reg.xrded as contributing 
any very important facts to general ethnological inquiry. To 
Flench readers the subject has, however, the interest of novelty, 
since it would appear that the physical conformation of these 
South Africans has not hitherto been often made the subject of 
careful study among F'ronch ethnologists owing to their lack of 
opportunity for examining the living subject or measuring the 
cranial remains of the people, since the Museums of France con¬ 
tain scarcely more than thirty skulls in all, including both 
Hottentots and Bushmen. The observations of M. Deniker 
agree generally with those of Profs. Flower, Virchow, and 
Davis; uind like them he believes that we must regard the 
Hottentot as belonging to the dolichocephalic type, while the 
Bushmen roust be included under the mesocephalic group, the 
cephalic index being, however, nearly the same, 73, for both. 
The women of the party all presented the well-developed steato- 
pygio, which is generally admitted to be a national characteristic 
of the sex, this condition being specially marked even in one of 
the elder women whose body was almost emaciated in all its 
other parts. A curious abnormality was noted in two of the 
men, and in one woman, who presented on interdigital mem¬ 
brane between the second and third toes, affecting both feet in one 
case.—M. S. Reinach in an article on the museum of the Emperor 
Augustus, whose collection ofbones and arms is referred to by 
Suetonius, points out that owing to inexact interpretations the 
precise mewingof the writer has gradually been more and more 
dutorted. M. Reinach thinks that we must seek for the site of 
this so-called museum at Capri, and not on the Roman Palatine, 
as M. Nadoillac supposes 1 while be believes that the ” giganium 
ossa" spoken of. by Suetonius were fossil bones, popularly 
.characterized os “arma htroum." This opinion, the anthor 
thiaks, derives support from the story of Samson slaying the 
Philistines with a jaw-bone ; animal bones having been found by 
primitive peoples to be more readily available as weapons than 
intpiemeitts of stone, which reqnired labour for their fabrication, 
lliere fa no doubt, moreover, from a reference in the Vedic 
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h3mins to the wetponi of Indra, that animal bones were used 
among the early peoples of the East for purposes of offence and 
defence.—Continuation of Dr. Seeland’s notes on Kashgaria and 
the passes of the Tian-shan. The author’s description of the 
city of Kashgar, which lies on an extensive elevated plateau 
3750 feet above the level of the sea, shows that the spot de¬ 
scribed in such glowing terms by Marco Polo is now nothing 
more than a confused network of foul, narrow, and tortuous 
streets, the houses of which lack every requirement of comfort, 
and almost of decency, as judged by our notions. The dwellings 
of the richer people have indeed largo gardens filled with 
luxuriant fruit-trees, but the modem traveller would seek in vain 
for the shady groves, sparkling fountains, splendid mosques, 
spacious baths, rich haraars, and lovely women, spoken of by 
the old Venetian writer. The ethnic type of the Ka.shgarians is 
clearly that of a deteriorated mixed race, in which the original 
Aryan or Turkish character has been nearly obliterated by 
r^ated admixture with different Mongol races. The Chinese 
officials, under whose rule the people have long languished, 
effectually prevent all improvement in the country or the people, 
as is sufficiently shown by Dr. Seeland’s account of the mode in 
which they govern this once fertile region. Indeed, nothing 
can be more deplorable than the account given of the personal 
appearance, character, and sociology of the Kashgarians, who 
exhibit the most marked slovenliness and incapacity, with a 
melancholy and passive temperament ; and whose only pleasures 
are derived from an excessive abuse of narcotics, accompanied 
bv a marked degree of sexual depravity, which they have possi¬ 
bly acquired through their intimate association with the Chinese. 
It fact, honesty seems to be the only virtue left to the 
Kashnrian. The account given by the author of the effect 
of Chinese rule in this part of Asia Minor agrees with 
the views of the late M. Prjevalsky, and certainly seems 
to warrant the conviction cherished by these travellers (hat 
the only apparent chance of ameliorating the condition of 
the people would depend upon the annexation of Kashgaria to 
the Russian Empire.—The race of l.agoa S.-inta of Ilrazil, by 
Dr. Soren Hansen. The bones found by M. Lund in the caves 
of Lagoa Santa were mostly deposited in one of these numerous 
recesses. These human remains were not associated with any 
animal bones, from which it could be determined with absolute 
certainty whether they were contemporaneous with a Tertiary or 
a Quaternary fauna, while the absence of evciykind of implement 
left the antiquity of the race equally uncertain. These remains, 
which include fifteen more or less entire skulls, besides a very 
large number of bone fragments tielonging to persons of all ages, 
are preserved in the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen. All the 
crania present remarkable uniformity with two skulls, respec¬ 
tively preserved in the British Museum and at Rio, which have 
been referred by M. Quatrefages to a Papuan type, and they 
appear to give support to his oi^nion of the existence over the 
greater part of .South America of a primitive dolichocephalic 
race, which was sulisequentiy intermingled with peoples pre¬ 
senting a brachycephalic character. 

Natts from the Leyden Museum, voi. xi. No. I, Janu.try 1889, 
contains twenty articles, chiefly descriptions of new genera and 
species of insects. The more important entomologicd papers 
are : Dytiscidm et Gyrinidm nouveaux ou rares, par M. Rcgim- 
bait; Neue Coleopteren, beschrieben von E. KeiUer; and a 
note on Macronota apicalis, G. and P., by J. R, II. Neervoort 
van de Poll.—There are two interesting papers by Dr. R. Horst, 
on a remarkable Syllis bud, with extrudible segmental organs 
(plate I) ; and contribntions towards a knowledge of the 
Annelida Poiychseta (plate a). This latter note, treats about the 
species of the genus Arenicola found at Naples; these are A. 
(laparedi, Lesinseo, possibly peculiar to the Mediterranean, but 
should lie lo iked for on our southern coasts ; A. cristcUa, Stimp- 
son, originally described from South Carolina, but now found at 
Naples ; A. gmitt, ClapaiMe, very common in the Gulf of 
Naples.—Dr. K, A. Jentlnk gives notes on a collection of 
mammals from East Sumatra, based on the collections made by 
Dr. B. Hagen. Th)e orang-utan is to be found along the coasts 
of the northern half of East and West Sumatra, and among the 
other mammals, hitherto not recorded from Sumatra, tlioiigh 
known to occur in Borneo, are Aretogale sti^matica, Hemigalea 
derhyana, Herftstes brochyurus, Cynogale bennetti, PlUoctrais 
Inbxi, and Shitotnys dtkan. —Mr. J. Biittikofor gives notes on a 
new collection of birds from South-Western Africa (plate 4). 
5[^e collection was made at Gambos, in the Upper Cunene 
T^on ; It contained *67 skins, representing 103 species, of which 


number 49 were not mentioned in Mr. Biltlikofer’s previous list; 
two species are new, Lopkoeercs alboterminaius and Ft antoUnus 
jugularis. 

The longer papers in the Nuovo Giornalt liotanico Ilaliamr 
for January are almost entirely floristic, relating to the phanero¬ 
gamic or crvptogamic flora of particular districts of Italy.— 
Signor G Arcangeli describes a remarkable monstrosity of 
Narcissus Taezetta, in which the "corona” is divided into six 
I petaloid leaves.—In the Reports of the meetings of the Societa 
Botanica Italiana, the same botanist follows up his account of the 
structure of the seed of Furyale ferox by a description of those of 
ourcommon water-lilies, Nympheeaalbazwdi Nupharluteum.^ They 
all agree in the occurrence of a scanty endosperm, consisting of 
from one to four layers of cells, and a very copious perispenn.— 
Signor R. Pirottn describes the mode of fertilization of Amorpho- 
phallus which is effected almost entirely by a number of 

different species of Coleoptera. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, November 15, 1888.—“Observations upon 
the Electromotive Changes in the Mammalian Spinal Cord 
following Electrical Excitation of the Cortex Cerebri. Prelimin¬ 
ary Notice.” By Francis Gotch, Hon. M. A. Oxon., B. A., B.Sc. 
Lond., and Victor Horsley, M .S . F. R..S., Professor of Patho- 
logy. University College, London. (From the Physiological 
Laboratory of the University of Oxford.) 

Hitherto pathologists have attempted the analpis of the 
epileptic convulsion by the graphic method—that is, by recording 
the spasmodic contractions of the muscles involved. Recent 
investigations of this kind have shown that the excitation of the 
cortex cerebri, whethei by electrical or chemical means, or by 
the presence of certain pathological states, neoplasms, inflamma¬ 
tion, Ac., is invariably followed m the higher mammals by a 
definite and characteristic sequence of movements in the muscles. 
It is, however, obvious that such investigations have up to the 
present succeeded in determining the characters of the neural 
disturl>an<-e only when this has reached the peripheral termina¬ 
tions of the efferent nerves. Now since the excitatory processes 
originating in the cortex aie conducted by the efferent channels 
in the spinal cord, presumably the pyramidal tracts, the problem 
of their relationship to the centres of the bulbo-spinal system 
cannot lie determined by experiments which record the mechani¬ 
cal changes in the muscles. In order lo ascertain what share 
respectively the centres in the cortex and those m the spinal cord 
have in the production of the characteristic epileptic sequence, 
the action of the latter must be eliminated. This can be done 
by investigating the nature of the excitatory processes in the cord 
when the efferent channels in the dorsal region for the lower 
limbs are made the subje,.t of observation. 

Forthis purpose we determined to obtain, if possible, evidence 
as to the nature of llie excitatory processes of the epileptic con¬ 
vulsion in the spinal cord, as shown tiy “ tapping” tho cord and 
noting the electromotive changes which, as is well known, 
accompany functional activity in nerves. The results we have 
already ontained are so harmonious and demonstrative, that we 
venture to make this preliminary communication, reserving full 
details for a subsequent account. 

Part I. The Electromotive Change foltosviug a Single Excitation 
of the Mammalian Nerve. 

Our first experiuicnts were made for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent we could detect an electromotive change follow¬ 
ing a single excitation of a mammalian nerve, .since the dis¬ 
covery by du Bois-Keymond of the fact that the excitatory 
procesi In nerve is accompanied by an electromotive change, the 
characters and time relations of this change have been investigated 
by various observers, notably by Bernstein, Hermann, Hering, 
and Head. The general result of (heir observations is to show 
that the change following a single stimulus is of very short dura¬ 
tion, so short that the galvanometer gives little evidence of its 
presence, and the observers referred to were compelled to adopt 
the device first employed by Bernstein, which involves related 
excitation and cons^uent aummation of effect, a method well 
known to physiologists as that of the repeatme differential rheo- 
tome. For our purpose it was ewential to obtain evidence of 

I the effect following one stimulus only, and this we were foitu- 
natelf able to do by using a sensitive Lippmann’s capillary 
electrometer of quick rtaction, made by Mr. G. K. Burch, and 
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belonging to Dr. Rurdon Sindenon, who kindly placed it at our 
disposid. ThU instrument, when the capillary was magnified 400 
time* by the obierving microscope, gave a perceptible response 
when connected through a resistance of 10,000 ohms for one- 
thousandth of a second with an electromotive difference of only 
0-003 'i'he amount of movement of the mercury was estim¬ 
ated by the divisions of a micrometer eye-piece, one division of 
which indicated an actual movement of xhs of tt millimetre. 
After we had found that the electrometer, when connected with 
the transverse and longitudinal surfaces of the sciatic nerve of the 
toad, showed a response of one division following the application 
of a single stimulus, whether electrical or mechanical, we 
proceeded to the examination of the sciatic nerve in the rabbit, 
cat, and monkey. For these experiments the animal was in 
every case kept under the influence of ether, which was main¬ 
tained throughout the whole experiment, and the animal was 
killed before recovery. The sciatic nerve seemed for many 
reasons the most suitable of the mammalian nerves. It can be 
quickly prepared for 7 or 8 cm. of its length, its nutrition is well 
preserved, since the arteria comes uervi iscktcuhci can be left 
uninjured, and its diameter lessens the dangers of drying. 

The nerve, having been rapidly prepared and bathed in warm 
saline solution, o-6 per cent., was ligatured low down in the thigh, 
the ligature including the popliteal trunks. It was then divided on 
the peripheral aide of the knot, and raised in air so as to be at 
right angles to the limb. One kaolin pad of a non-polorizable 
electrode was applied to the cut end, and another to the longi¬ 
tudinal surface at a distance of 1-5 cm. A pair of sheathed 
exciting platinum electrodes, 2 mm. apart, was then applied to the 
trunk of the nerve 6 cm. centrally from the nearest leading-off 
electrode, i.e. opposite the sciatic notch, 'fhe exciting stimulus 
was obtained by the break of the current of a single Callaud cell 
supplying the primary coil of a du Bois-Reymond inductorium 
graduated by Kronecker. The break shock produced in the 
secondary coil by this means was so feeble as to be barely 
perceptible on the tip of the tongue when the secondary coil 
completely covered the primary. The break was effected by 
the spring rheotome, which opened a fixed key at a definite 
point in its course. The electrometer was connected with the 
non-polarisable electrodes by a circuit which included the usual 
com^nsator. By means of a switch the electrometer could be 
cut out, and the circuit made to include a high resistance gal¬ 
vanometer, which also revealed the single variation. The two 
instruments could be thus readily compared. The excursion of 
the mercury of the electrometer was ascertained both by direct 
observation in term* of the divisions of the micrometer eye-piece, 
and by photographing the projected capillary upon a moving 
sensitive plate ; in the latter case the capillary was magnified 
100 times. The results of our observations are briefly as 
follows .— 

The mammalian nerve showed a well-marked difference or 
demarcation current—that is to say, the electrode upon the longi¬ 
tudinal surface was notably positive to that on the cut end. The 
movement of the mercury corresponding to this difference 
amounted in some cases to 60 divisions of the micrometer, 
and was produced by an electromotive force which was estimated 
os from about o'oi to 0 015 D. The passage of the single 
break induction shock through the platinum electrodes in either 
direction was followed by a small quick movement of the mercury, 
which was invariably in the opposite direction to that produced 
by the demarcation current. Its amount varied in different 
animals from i to a'S divisions of the micrometer eye-piece, and 
wu photographed. After severing the nerve from the buibo- 
apinad system above the exciting electrodes, the same effect was 
obtained; its character, as shown by the movement of the 
mercury, was, however, different, being as we beheve much 
shorter in duration and less in amount. But, our experiments 
not being directed to the elucidation of this point, we will not 
speak positively with regard to it. After a time, varying in 
different cases from twenty minutes to three-quarters of an hour, 
the eflpet was no longer visible. We convinced ourselves that 
the movement we obtained and photogrspbed was due to the 
electromotive change which accompanies the propagation of an 
excitatory state along the mammalian nerve when this state it 
evoked by the application cf a single stimulus. 

Pakt n. Excitation oj the l^dttex Ctroiri. 

A. JItixett Sfinai Nerve cannHttd with the Blectromeitr ,—^la 
tw eases we have connected In the manner described in Part 1. 
the adatic nerve with the electrometer, and have then expoeid 


by a small trephine opening the so-called motor cortical centre 
for the lower limb. This we then excited by a very weak but 
adequate faradic current. So far, however, we have not been 
able to detect any movement in the mercury, although the 
muscles of the investigated limb supplied by the anterior crural 
nerve were thrown into a state of active convulsion. It is prob¬ 
able that the character of the neural disturbances in the mixed 
nerve may be best studied by investigations which we shall 
shortly undertake upon the electromotive changes in the 
muscles. 

B. The Spinat Cord connected with the Electrometer .—The 
experiments, the results of which are now to be briefly detailed, 
were made in the following manner ;— 

The spinal cord of the etherised animal (cat and monkey) was 
exposed in the lower dorsal region for about 4 cm., and as low 
down as the upper end of the lumbar enlargement. Great care 
was taken by bathing with warm saline to guard at much as 
possible against the dangers of error due to cooling and drying. 
The dura mater having been split longitudinally, a strong thread 
was passed round the spinal cord at the lower limit of the part 
exposed. It was tied firmly and the cord divided below the 
knot. By successive division ot the two or three roots exposed 
in the intervertebral foramina, the cord was easily raised from 
the neural canal and suspended in the air without any great 
interference with the circulation in the longitudinal vessels. 

One of the non-polarizable electrodes was then brought into 
contact with the cut end of the cord and the knotted ligature, 
while the other was connected with the longitudinal surface of 
the cord 2 cm. from the cut end by means of soft thread cables 
soaked in saline solution and tied loosely round the cord. In 
one experiment the connection was with one lateral column only. 
Mass movement* of the electrodes upon the spinal cord were 
suitably guarded against, though it was found that the cord 
might be shaken without producing any effect in the electro¬ 
meter. 

On connecting these electrodes with the electrometer a con¬ 
siderable electromotive difference was found to exist between 
the contacts, the excursion of the mercury being so great, > e. 
beyond the field of the microscope, that its amount could not be 
estimated in terms of the micrometer eye-piece. The cut surface 
was always negative to the lonmtudinal surface, and the amount 
of the difference as estimated by the compensation method was 
about o'oa D. It appeared to be highest when the section 
passed through the dorsal region without involving the lumbar 
enlargement. A difference between the surfaces of the cord 
has l^n previously.observed by du Bois-Reymond. 

The cortex cerebri was now exposed and the exciting circuit 
prepared. The inductorium previously employed was again 
used with one Dauiell cell in connection with the interrupter of 
primary coil and the Helmholts side wire. The exciting elec¬ 
trodes bad platinum points 2 mm. apart. 

The demarcation current having been compensated, and the 
electrometer placed in connection with the non-|x>larizable 
electrodes, the motor area for the lower limb was excited. The 
results of the observations made upon four monkeys and several 
cats may be summed up as follows :— 

(1) The application of the exciting electrode* to the cortex 
wa* without exception only followed by a movement in the 
electrometer when the area of representation of the lower limb 
was touched, and this even when owing to prolonged excitation 
of the arm area the upper limb was in violent epileptic convul¬ 
sion. We found that when the exciting electrodes were moved 
over the surface of the brain the observer at the electrometer only 
gave notice of a movement in the instrument when the person 
exciting had crossed the nmrgin of representation of the limb*. 
This shows that electromotive changes in the cord sufficient to 
affect our instrument occurred only when the motor area of the 
lower limb was excited. All error due to escape is thus set on 
one side, while at the same time this remarkable fact confirms 
the localiution of function. 

<a) The excitation of the motor area for the lower limb was 
accompanied and followed by characteristic movements of the 
mercury. The excitation by means of the interrupted current 
usually lasted for three seconds—that is, about 300 equal and 
alternately directed induction currentS'passed through the excited 
tissue. During this period the mercury showed an excunion 
opp<^ in direction to that of the difference between the 
longitudinal surface and cut end of the cord. This excursion 
persisted as long as the exeftation lasted, and ceased when this 
wu' left off Then after an interval of from one to three second* 
there ensued a rhythmical succession of excursions each opposed 
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in direction to the resting difference, some apparently single and 
others multiple. These lasted from twenty to thirty seconds and 
suddenly ceased. 

We have repeated this observation thirty or forty times, and 
feci ourselves justified in concluding thiat we have obtained 
evidence that during a cortical epileptiform discharge the electro¬ 
motive changes in the spinal cord are exactiv parailel as regards 
the character of their seijuence to the convulsions of the muscles 
os recorded by the graphic method. It remains to be stated that 
after removal of the cortex we have obtained an effect in the 
electrometer when the corona radiata was stimulated. This 
effect was only present during the period of excitation, no 
rhythmical after effect ever being observed. Its character was 
prolonged, and resembled the first persistent stage referred to 

In conclusion, we consider that, since by the method we have 
adopted the influence of the lumbar bulbo-spinai centres is 
excluded, the existence of the epileptic rhythm in the dorsal 
regions of the spinal cord points to its being almost entirely of 
cortical origin. 

Physical Society, February 23. —Prof. Reinold, President, in 
the chair.—Dr. J. W. Waghome read a note on the measurement 
of electrical rC'.istance, showing that two resistances may be 
compared by joining them in series with a battery, and observ¬ 
ing the deflections of a galvanometer connected successively with 
their terminals. The resistances arc proportional to the currents 
which pass through the galvanometer in the two cases, provided 
they are large compared with that of the battery, or are not very 
diflerent from each other. By using a rocking key, the method 
IS rendered expeditious, and the galvanometer resistance need 
not be known.—On a new polarimeter, by Prof. S. P. Thomp¬ 
son. The author gave a risumi of the ordinary methods of de¬ 
termining the position of the plane of polarization, pointing out 
their advantages and disadvantages ; and exhibited his new 
polarimeter, in which two black glass mirrors, placed at a 
small angle (about 2^°), are used to polarize the light in 
two different planes. By using a modified Nicol as analyzer, 
the plane can be determined to one-tenth of a degree, when 
the substance examined does not absorb much light; but, 
for dark-coloured liquids, the author prefers to use one of his 
“ twin prisms," described before the British Association in 1887, 
as polarizer, in which the planes of polarization ore 90'' arart. 
A method of dividing a polarized beam into two parts ineftned 
at a variable angle, by means of a combination of quarter-wave 
plates of mica, was described, in which tlie two halves of the 
field are similarly coloured. Mr. Glazebrook considered Poynt- 
ing’s glass ceil, with different thicknesses of active solution, a 
very convenient means of obtaining two beams polarized at a 
small angle, as, by altering the strength of the solution, the 
angle may be varied at will.—Prof. Thomuson also read a note 
on the formation of a cross in certain crystal structures. Several 
specimens (including benzoic acid, stalactite, Eno's salt, &c.), 
which exhibit a radial stnictnre, and show a cross when exa¬ 
mined by polarized light, were thrown upon the screen, and the 
fact that the cross remains stationary when the specimens are 
rotated demonstrated. Similar effects were produced by mica 
sectors arranged radially, thus showing the stationary cross to 
be caused by the light not being analy^ in those directions.— 
On electrical measurement, by Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., 
and Prof. J. Perry, F.R.S. In a paper on winding voltmeters, 
read before the Society in 1885, the authors showed, on the 
assumption that the thickness of insulating covering on wires 
was proportional to their diameter, that instruments wound with 
copper wire gave a less heating error than similar ones wound 
with German silver. Since then, platinoid has been introduced, 
and the electrical constants of phosphor-bronze determined. 
Further, a remarkably simple relation between the volu corre¬ 
sponding to a given deflection on a given type of instrument, 
and the resistance per unit length of the wire used in winding 
it, has been suggested by Mr. Crawley. Suppose F =: num¬ 
ber of ampere turns required to produce the deflection P, and U 
the half area of section and volume of the coil respectively, and 
d and D the diamaters of the bare and covered wires, then— 


from these we get— 


V = Ar = . ^«=K . 


*rf*’ 


I (say) where K is a constant depending on the type of instrument. 
Since is the resistance per unit length, tht volts rtquirtd to 
product a men dejltclioH art proportional to tht rtsistanct ptr 
unit Ungth oj tht stnrt ustd, whesttver bt tht material of the 
■uiirt or thickness of the insuiation. Taking this into account, 
and using a more accurate value for the thickness of the covering, 
it is shown that the four metals above referred to arrange them¬ 
selves in the following order of merit when used lor high- 
reading voltmeters—platinoid, phosphor bronze, german silver, 
and copper ; and for comparatively low-reading instruments, the 
lost two change places. As a standard ammeter of great range, 
a circuit containing a Depretz D’Arsonval galvanometer is 
shunted by a wide sheet of thin platinoid, and by altering the 
resistance in the galvanometer circuit, the sensibility may be 
varied in known proportions. An instrument on this plan has 
been arranged to measure any current from O'l to 800 amperes 
to one-quarter per cent., and the same galvanometer in series with 
various resistance cdils is used as a standard voltmeter of 
practically unlimited range. Whilst arranging these standards 
It has been found that the deflections are not generally propor¬ 
tional to the currents, and the discrepancy traced to the centre 
of gravity of the swinging coil not being in the line of suspen¬ 
sion. By replacing the bottom torsion wire by a long thin 
spring the defect may be remedied. As relating to calibration 1 
curves of instruments, it was mentioned that in Siemens’s 
dynamometer" the “.square law ’’ is not correct, probably owing 
to distortion of the spring. Referring to “hot wire volt- 
meteis," in which the .sag of a wire heated by the current is 
measured by a magnifying spring, the authors remark that, in 
their original paper on the subject, they neglected the change of 
length due to change of stress in the wire, and subsequently 
their assistant, Mr. Bourne, found that maximum sensibility 
was never co-existent with minimum sag. The sag which gives 
maximum sensibility depends on the initial stress in the 
wire, and by altering the initial sag the instruments may be 
compensated for changes of temperature of the room. In the 
present paper the mathematical treatment is more rigorous, and 
the results are in accordance with experiment. A voltmeter 
intended for use with “electric welders," which deflects 
about 300° for 2 volts (direct or alternating), and is graduated to 
i/ioo of a volt, was exhibited, and used to measure the resist¬ 
ance of a storage cell. Dr. Thompson suggested that the want 
of proportionality of D’Arsonval gmvanometers might be due to 
lateral displacement of tbe coil caused by the current in the 
torsion wires crossing a magnetic field, but from experiments 
with pivoted coils the authors thought this improbable.—Prof. 
Rucker read a note on the dimensions of electro-magnetic units, 
by Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, F.R.S., which suggests that spedfic 
inductive capacity and permeability be assumed to be of dimen- 
-[D (slowness); if this be done the dimensions of quanti¬ 
ties expressed in electrostatic and electro-magnetic measure 
become identical. Tbe author also states that it seems most 
likely that inductive capacities are related to the reciprocal 
of the square root of the mean energy of turbulence of the ether. 
Prof. Riicker remarked that in his recent paper on the subject 
he considered it important to retain K and n as secondary funda 
mental units, and Mr. Blakesley did not concur with Prof. 
Fitzgerald’s suggestion.—A photograph of crystal models, by 
Mr. R. T. Anderson, of Belfast, was exhibited at the meeting. 

Chemical Society, February ai.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
in the chair.—’The foUowine papers were read 1—Note on the 
decompoeition of potassic chlorate by heat in the presence of 
manganic peroxide, by Prof. H. McLeod, F.R.S. aathor 
concludes from his experiments that the reaction which ensues 
when potassic chlorate la heated with manganic peroxide most 
probably consists in tbe formation of potasuum iremianganate 
chlorine, and oxygen in tbe first instance ; that the permanganate 
as rapidly as it is produced is decomposed by the heat irtto 
potassic manganate, manganic {^xide, and oxygen; and that 
tbe resulting potassic manganate is acted on by chlorine generated 
by the action of the peroxide on some fiesh cbloiate, formhig 
potassic chloride, manganic peroxide, and oxygen, so that the 
peroxide is being continually reproduced. ’Hie quantity of 
chlorine evolved corresponds to only a very small proportion of 
the manganic peroxide present, so, if the ^ action really takes 
place, the chlorine must be abaorbed and em{dqyed in converting 
the potassium into chloride.—’The vapour-density of hydrogen 
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fluoride, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., and Mr. F. T. Hambly. 
Gaieoua hydrogen fluoride, on being heated from a few degree 
Above the boiling-point of the liquid, show» a rapiid decrease in 
rieneity, owing to the dissociation of H,Fx molecules ultimately 
into HF molecules, the course of the dissociation being similar 
to that observed in the case of nitrogen peroxide and acetic acid. 
The density of the gas at about 3a* corresponds with that required 
for a molecule H,F„ but a careful study of the molecular break¬ 
ing down of the vapour as it is effected by changes of temperature 
and pressure shows that there Is no evidence for the existence of 
such a molecule. At a temperature of a6°‘4, the lowest tem¬ 
perature observed, the density of the gas corresponds with a 
molecular weight of 51-2 (H.F, = 60), and from this point the 
process of dissociation is perfectly continuous until the tempera¬ 
ture increases to about 6o“, when the density corresponds with 
that of a vapour consisting wholly of HF molecules. In the dis¬ 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper. Prof. Ramsay 
said that Prof. Thori>e, in speaking of the analogy of the results 
obtained in the case of hydrogen fluoride with those of the 
brothers Natanson for nitric peroxide, had pointed out that these 
latter afforded insufficient proof of the higher{limiting value of it 
in the formula NnOm ; and that this limiting value was also un¬ 
known in the case of acetic acid, of which the vapour-density also 
increased with fall of temperature. Now there were three separate 
lines of amument leading to a knowledge of the higher limiting 
formulse of these bodies which had been pointed out by himself 
and Dr. Young, and of which the data were to be found in papers 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, in the Pkilosofhical 
Mamzint, and in the Chemical Society’s Transactions. The first 
of these has reference to the alteration of density of the saturated 
vapour with fall of temperature and corresponding fall of pres¬ 
sure. It is argued that the density of the vapour of a sulwance 
must necessarily, at any given temperature, be higher when the 
vapour is on the point of condensation than when it is un¬ 
saturated. Hence, if it can be proved that the density of the 
saturated vapour of bodies like nitric peroxide and acetic acid 
shows no signs of increasing beyond those required for the re¬ 
spective formulse N,04 and C^HjO^, such formulse must denote 
toe limit of complexity of the molecules, in the gaseous state at 
least To ascertain such a limit. Dr. Young and the speaker 
constructed from the Nataosons' data for the relations of volume, 
pressure, and temperature of nitric peroxide, and their own data 
for the vapour-pressure of that body, isothermal curves in which 
pressures formM ordinates and vapour-densities abscissse. The 
terminal points of such curves are characterised by rapid in¬ 
crease of density without rise of pressure, and, in fact, denote 
that the substance is no longer in the gaseous state, the vapour- 
pressure of the liquid having been reached. The densities of 
the saturated vapour therefore will correspond with the angles of 
union of the isothermal curves with horizontal straight lines re¬ 
presenting condensation to liquid under vapour-pressures con¬ 
stant for each temperature, liy joining with each other such 
angles of union for each temperature a curve is obtained ex¬ 
pressing the densities of the saturated vapour in relation to 
pressure. It is evident from inspection of such a curve for acetic 
add, shown in a plate in the Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, 1886, 806, that the line of zero-pressure would be cut at 
the density 60, corresponding with the formula C4H„04; a 
similar curve can be constructed from the Natansons' results 
and Ramsay and Young's determinations of the vapour-pressures 
of nitric peroxide, and this intersects the line of zero-pressure at 
a point corresponding with the vapour-density 9a, emiivalent 
- to the formula N1O4. The second argument is as follows ; 
Representing the relations of temperature and pressure of a 
" perfect ” gas for any given constant volume, p = c . t, where 
c Is a constant and t absolute temperature. This is the 
equation to a straight line ; such a line fs termed an iscehortc Itne 
or ispchor; its point of origin for a perfect gas is absolute zero of 
pressure and temperature. If a different volume be chosen, the 
slope of the line is differenf. Now it is clear that if a given 
volume of gas contains 2n molecules, pressure will rise with rise 
of temperature at twice the rate that it would if the given volume 
of gas contained n molecules. Constructing for nitric peroxide 
ana for acetic add, on the assumption that they are perfect 
gases, diagrams showing the relations of pressure and tempera¬ 
ture for the formulx NO, and C,H40, at such volumes that i 
gramiae occupies, say, 1000 c.c. in each case, the resulting 
straight lines will manifestly differ id slope from those coire- 
spondhig to the respective formuim NjO, and the 

pKiiure in the Jatter case not rising so rapidly with rue of 


temperature owing to the smaller number of molecules in that 
volume. Hut we know that the actual behaviour of these 
bodies is not that of perfect gases. The line representing the 
relations of pressure and temperature, should at nigh tempera¬ 
tures, when the substances exist in the molecular states NO, and 
C,H40~ nearly coincide with the theoretical lino for these 
molecular states; and at low pressures and temperatures with 
the line denoting the molecular condition NjO, and C4HJO4. 
The data of actual experiment show that such is the case. The 
S-shaped isochoric curve trends so that it is probable that it 
would become tangential with that expressing the behaviour of 
molecules of the higher formulce, showing no signs of cutting it 
as it must needs do were still more complex molecules capable 
of existence. The third line of argument is derived from the 
application of Raoult’s method to a solution of nitric peroxide 
in acetic acid, and the results obtained show that the molecular 
weight corresponds closely with the formula N,04.—Contribu¬ 
tions to the chemistry of lignification ; the constitution of the jute 
fibre substance, by Messrs. C. F. Cross and E. J. Hevan. ^e 
authors describe the results of a fuller study of the ligno- 
celluloses (cf. Chem. Soc. Trans., 1882, 90 ; 1883, 18).—The 
atomic weight of chromium, by Mr. S. G. Rawson. The 
atomic weight of chromium, as determined by converting a 
known wei^t of ammonium bichromate into chromic oxide, is 
found to be 52'o6l. 

Linnean Society, March 7.—Mr. Carruthers, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—Mr. J. E. Halting exhibited specimens 
of n South American Bat (Noctilio leforinus) alleged to be of 
piscivorous habits, and which, through the kino^ness of Sir 
William Robinson, the Governor of Trinidad, had been for¬ 
warded from that island by Prof. McCarthy, together with a 
Report on the subject. From this Report, it appeared that the 
stomach of one specimen, oi>cned wiihin half-an-hour after it 
had been shot on the evening of December 29, " contained 
much fish in a finely-divided and partially-digested state." In 
three others procured at 6 a.m. the following morning, the 
stomachs were empty. On the morning of December 31, at 
3 a.m., numbers of these bats were observed returning to their 
caves; two were shot, and “both contained considerable 
quantities of fish." Prof. McCarthy added that in the stomachs 
of other specimens examined by him fish scales were undoubt¬ 
edly present. Of the specimens forwarded in spirits to this 
country, two had been skinned and the stomachs and intestines 
examin^ by Mr. Harting. The sac-like stomach was much less 
muscular than might be expected in a fish-eating mammal; but 
in one of them (the other being empty) fragments ol a finely- 
striated and iridescent substance resembling fish-scales were 
found. A discussion followed, in which ProlT Howes and Mr. 
W. P. Sladen took part, the conclusion being that, although 
there was no a priori improbability in the alleged piscivorouv 
habits of this bat, it could hardly be accepted as a feet until the 
fragments, supposed to be of fish, were really proved to be so by 
careful microscopical and chemical examination.—A paper was 
then rend by the Rev. Prof. Henslow on the vascular systems of 
floral organs, and their in^i t.mce in the interpretation of the 
morphology of flowers The author drew attention to the im¬ 
portance of this class of observations, as supplementing develop¬ 
ment and teratology ; for, by referring all organs back to their 
“axial traces,” their real origin-s could generally be discovered 
Taking the words metaphorically as “ floral units," he explained 
how they can, as it Were, give rise to axes as well as to all kinds 
of floral appendages. Quoting Van Tieghem’s definitions of 
axial and foliar characters, the former was shown to be subject 
to exceptions. After describing the arrangements of the cords 
in peduncles and pttdicels, in which endogens often have the 
cords ns regularly placed as in exogens, the author explained the 
different ways by which pedicels and umbel* are formed in each 
class respectively. The “chorism” ai^ union of confe were 
illustrated and the effects produced. Considerable light was 
thrown upon the cohesion and adhesion of organs, and the 
interpretation of the “receptacular tube” and “inferior 
ovary" was shown to depend upon the undifferentiated state of 
the organs when in congenita] union. The true nature of axile 
and free central placentas was revealed, so that in the case of 
the former, w ith scarcely any exception, the axis takes no part 
ip the structure, all “carpophores,” “stylopods,” &c., being 
simply the coherent and hypertrophied margins of camels. 
Smilarly, the free central placenta of Primula received it* inter¬ 
pretation as consisting of the coherent and ovuliferous baser 
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of fine caipeU which have the upper parti of their margin! 
coherent in a parietal manner. Uluitrative diagranu were exhi¬ 
bited of nearly lerenty genera typical of about thirty orders. 
The paper was favourably criticizkl by Dr. D. H. Scott, Mr. 
A. W. Bennett, and Prof. Marshall Ward. 


Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, March 11.—M. Dei Cloiaeaui, Pre¬ 
sident, in the chair.—Freih experiments with hydrogen peroxide 
and chromic acid, by M. Berthelot. In previous communica¬ 
tions {CompUt rtndHS, vol. cviii. pp. 24 and 157) it was shown 
that the reactions between chromic acid and hydrogen peroxide 
also took place with bichromate of potassium, and that this 
salt has the property of gradually decomposing an unlimited 
quantity of hydrogen peroxide, remaining itself unchanged. 
This continuous reaction was attributed to the formation of an 
intermediate compound incessantly destroyed and renewed 
throughout the process of decomposition, and the experiments 
now described tend to confirm this phenomenon.—On the 
cephaloid organs in the tendons of birds, by M. Ranvier. The 
organs to which M. Ranvier has given the name of " cepha- 
loid” are here fully described, and their presence determined in 
the domestic fowl, pigeon, and duck, but not in the lapwing. 
VVhere found they invariably present pretty much the same 
disposition and structure.—Actinometric observations made in 
1888 at the Observatory of Montpellier by MM. Houdaille and 
Mozade, and reported by M. A. Crova. These observations 
confirm the general laws established by the records of previous 
years (1883-87), showing that, while the epochs of maximum 
and minimum intensities vary with the meteorological condi¬ 
tions, the great maximum always occurs in spring, and the 
secondary m autumn.—On the solar spots, by M. Spoerer. 
These remarks are made in connection with the author’s recent 
memoir on the periodicity of the solar spots since 1618 (Hall^, 
1889), in which the law anticipated by Carrington is definitely 
demonstrated and formulated. But although the norma for the 
distribution of spots in heliocentric latitude is establfshed for 
many past periods, great abeirations are shown to have prevailed 
during the period between 1673 and 1713. After the reeding of 
the paper, M. Faye pointed out that according to his own theory 
the spots depended, like the pores, not on irregular eruptions of a 
volcanic nature, but on the alimentation of the photosphere, an 
essentially stable process, or at least subject only to infinitesimally 
slight variations. In the general complexity of the phenomenon, 
the pores with the faculas and cloudy protuberances appear to be 
the more stable elements, and the spots and metallic protu¬ 
berances more of an accessopr character.—On the value of the 
revolution of the right ascension screw in a meridian instrument, 
as determined by the observation of the equatorial or circum¬ 
polar stars, by M. G, Rayct. This inquiry shows that the 
determination of the value in question by observing the transit 
of a circumpolar is not more exact than that resulting from the 
observation of equatorial stars, and that when practised in the 
ordinary way, apart from the phenomena of refraction, it leads 
to systematic errors, that cannot be neglected in researches 
needing great accuracy.—On the automatic gauging of an arti¬ 
ficial feeder, by M. U. Parent}^. The method invented by the 
author, and described by him in the Comptts tendus, vol. civ, 
p. 14*7, has been applied with complete success for estimating 
continuously and automatically the irregular discbaige of the 
Courpalet feeder of the Orleans Canal, all efforts to calculate 
which had hitherto been baffled by the varying sire of the cut¬ 
tings, its winding course, and almost imperceptible fall.—On 
transformations and equilibrium in thermodynamics, by M. Gouy. 
The method already described in the Comftes nttdui for 
February 18, 1889, leads to the use in thermodynamics of a new 
function, which is here described, and which appears to pres^ 
the advantage of being directly connected with the consideration 
of cycles.—Relation between magnetic rotatory power and the 
transmiuior. of luminous waves by ponderable matter, by M. A. 
Potier, Here an explanation is sought in the views of Fresnel 
of magnetic rotatory power in reference to Rowland’s electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light.—Employment of sulphite of sodium 
for developing the picture in photography, by M. Paul Poird. 
Numerous experiments carried out by the author with a solution 
of sulphite of sodium and pyrogallic acid as a developing bath 
show that the best results are obtained when the sulphite is in 
the proportion of 35 per cent, with i‘5 gramme of pyrogallic acid 
added The development is slower but more intense and 


j clearer than when the sulphite contains carbonate, and the bath 
may be used repeatedly and preserved for months in corked 
bottles.—On the raonochloracetoacetic ethers a add y; syn¬ 
thesis of citric acid, by MM. A. Haller and A. Held. It haa 
already been shown that W. James’s cyanaoetoacetic ether is 
identical with that obtained by the authors ^ treating sodium 
acetoacetic ether with cyanogen chloride. This view it here 
confirmed by a fresh synthesis of this cyanide, prepared by 
making acetyl chloride react on sodium cyanacetic ether,— 
Papers are contributed by MM. Ph. Bsrbier and J. Hilt, on 
australene ; by M. A. MUntz, on the fertilizing propimes of the 
Nile waters; by M. Aim^ Girard, on the cultivation of the 
potato; by M. I. Straus, on preventive vaccination against 
glanders; by M. S, Arloing, on the zymotic effects of the 
soluble substances contained in the cultures of Batillus htmi- 
necrobtophilus ; and by M. A. Bottarel, on the poisoning apparatus 
found in certain fishes. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1889. 


THE NEW TRAVELLER'S GUIDE TO 
SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY. 

Anleitung xu wissenschaftlichtn Beobacktungen auf 

Reistn. In Einxel-Abhandlungen, herausgegeben von 

Dr. G. Neumayer. Second Edition, Two Volumes. 

(Berlin, 1888.) 

O provide the numerous German travellers and 
dwellers in foreign lands with a simple introduc¬ 
tion to scientific investigation in the various departments 
of natural science” was, in their own words, the object 
of the promoters of the present work, and this notice 
is an endeavour to point out, in the first place, the mode 
in which it has been carried out; and, 'in the second, 
to consider how far the effort has been crowned with 
success. 

In its new shape, the book appears with a somewhat 
smaller size of page, and the matter is so disposed in two 
volumes, that the one contains the physical, and the other 
the biological, articles. Thirty-one collaborators have 
contributed as many different chapters on the various 
subdivisions of the subject, and, strictly speaking, each 
of these ought to have a detailed critique to itself. Con¬ 
siderations of space, however, forbid this mode of treat¬ 
ment ; and hence it must suffice to enumerate the headings 
of the articles, and to add a few remarks explanatory of 
their contents in those cases where it seems advisable, 
premising that no disparagement is implied regarding 
any which are passed by without comment. 

The first chapter, on “ Determination of Geographical 
Position,” by Prof. Tietjen, is eminently practical in tone ; 
the instruments employed are briefly characterized, and 
instructions given for using and correcting them. The 
same may also be said regarding Dr. Jordan’s “ Topo¬ 
graphical and Geographical Observations.” We are glad 
to observe that both these authorities advise the traveller 
to depend less upon the fine graduation of his instruments 
than upon his ability to estimate divisions ; work accom¬ 
plished by the latter means is incomparably more rapid 
and decidedly less liable to error than that carried out by 
the aid of more complicated apparatus. 

A most important section is that on “ Geology,” by 
Von Richthofen, of which we need only now say that it 
is an abstract of an independent work by the same author, 
which was reviewed in these columns a few months ago 
(Nature, vol. xxxvii. p. 605). 

Prof. H. Wild, of the Central Observatory at St. Peters¬ 
burg, gives, within the compass of about thirty pages, an ^ 
adequate summary of the present state of our knowledge 
regt^ng “ Terrestrial Magnetism,” as well as a de¬ 
scription of an apparatus suitable for travellers, with 
direaions for its use. Observations upon land only are 
here discussed, those on board ship being reserved for 
8 pecial treatment in the sequel. The article “ Meteorology,” 
by Dr. J. Hann, of Vienna, is commendable, amongst other 
things, because it informs the traveller what he need not 
do. A passage of Ais nature comes upon the traveller, 
Overwhelmed by the multitude of minute instructions, like 
ah oasis in the desert. Neverthel^ the directions re¬ 
garding what ought to be done are none the less explicit, 
and the cemduding observations are dictated by sound j 
Vol. XXXIX.—N0. 1013. 


common-sense:—to use only instruments by the most trust¬ 
worthy makers ; to enter in the note-book the uncorrected 
observations; and not to modify, even though it were 
apparently to improve, a scheme of observations once 
commenced. 

Prof. Weiss treats of the zodiacal light, meteoric 
showers, refraction, and other “ Phenomena which can 
be observed without the use of Instruments”; but his 
disquisition seems to us of rather needless length, and 
the more so because, as the author himself reminds us, 
“the circle of observations of this kind, which promise a 
profitable harvest to the traveller, is becoming continually 
smaller.” 

Concise, but thoroughly scientific, is the statement of 
the principles and practice of “Nautical Surveying," by 
Dr. Hoffmann. We cordially agree, amongst other 
things, with the dictum that instruments which serve a 
variety of purposes are always to be distrusted, and that, 
though they may be taken by land-travellers when con¬ 
siderations of space and weight are paramount, they are 
quite inexcusable on board ship. 

In three succeeding chapters the subject of “ Tidal Ob¬ 
servations ” is treated by Dr. Borgen, and the “ Deter¬ 
mination of the Amount of Water flowing in Rivers ” by 
Von Lorenz-Libumau ; whilst a very useful general sketch, 
entitled “ Hints for the Observation of the Intercourse 
of Nations,” is contributed by Dr. Moritz Lindeman. 
A short, but interesting article, entitled ‘‘ Some Oceano¬ 
graphic Problems,” which, by a strange oversight, is 
omitted from the table of contents, has been written by 
Dr. O. Krummcl, whose work on the currents of the Falk¬ 
land Islands is well known, and whose little text-book 
has been favourably noticed in these columns (Nature, 
vol. XXXV. p. 6). 

The editor’s own contribution to the scries is of a very 
modest character, and consists of a series of supple¬ 
ments to some of the chapters above referred to, showing 
under what limitations, and with what special precau¬ 
tions, such observations must be carried out on board 
ship. It is subdivided into two sections, the first of 
which is hydrographic in its scope, and handles some 
very interesting topics ; for instance, the action of the wind 
upon the sea, the application ofmetcorology to navigation, 
materials carried by currents, and so forth. These are 
treated with great care and precision ; and, as an instance 
of the way in which the whole is brought up to date, it 
may be mentioned that the Hon. Ralph Abercromby’s 
invaluable photographic work upon clouds, though only 
published very shortly before the present volume, is duly 
noticed. The second subdivision is devoted to magnetic 
observations, and deals fully with the mode of making 
these on board ship, and also of determining the appro¬ 
priate coefficients for their correction. 

In the new edition this concludes the physical division 
of the work, for the chapter on " Earthquakes " has been 
omitted, on the ground that seismology has now developed 
into such a special and complex study that the traveller 
cannot be expected to undertake it What is essential 
for him to know on this head has been incorporated in 
the chapter on “ Geology.” 

The biological volume opens with an introductory 
essay by Dr. A Meitzen, he^ed “ General Topography, 
Political Geography, and Statistics,” the bulk of which is 
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cast in a catechetical mould, furnishing useful hints to 
the traveller as to the best arrangement of his queries so 
as to elicit materials for a complete account of a country 
or district. Dr. A. Gartner’s chapter, on the anatomical, 
physiological, and medical investigations which may be 
undertaken by those practitioners who have the oppor¬ 
tunity, is much to be commended for its conciseness and 
completeness. We should like to see it reprinted, and a 
separate copy placed in the hands of every military and 
naval surgeon. Agriculture receives the full share of 
treatment to which it is entitled. Prof. Orth, of Berlin, 
deals with the subject in general, with special reference 
to the composition of soils, whilst cultivated plants arc 
separately handled by Dr. L. Wittmack. 

The “ Geographical Distribution of Plants” is discussed 
by Dr. O. Drude, upon the same limes as were adopted 
by Grisebach in the first edition of the work. Fifteen 
floral regions are recognized, grouped under six larger 
divisions, and the classification of pl.mts, according to 
their general biological relationships, is reproduced with 
certain modifications. The “ Geographical Distribution 
of the Sea-grasses ” (which name is here restricted to the 
marine Phanerogams) is very fully set forth by Dr. 
Ascherson, all the species being enumerated and de¬ 
fined. The important topic of the modes of “Collecting 
and Preserving Plants of higher rank (Phanerogams)” 
has been committed to no less an authority than Dr. G. 
Schweinfurth. His mode of arranging the matter of his 
contribution in short numbered paragraphs makes it easy 
of reference, and the style is a model of terseness and 
perspicacity. The use of a portfolio in collecting is 
recommended, instead of the usual vasculum ; and the 
relative merits of preservation in spirit, or by drying and 
pressing, are carefully considered, the preference being 
given (rightly, we think) to the former. The three sec¬ 
tions just enumerated complete the botanical part of the 
work, which seems to us in its general arrangement the 
least satisfactory part of the whole. That such an insigni¬ 
ficant group as the marine Phanerogams should have 
the same number of pages allotted to it as are given to 
all the rest of the higher plants, whilst the Cryptogams 
are entirely unnoticed, is hardly in accordance with the 
relative importance of these different classes of plants. 

The editor of the volumes has not forgotten that “ the 
proper study of mankind is man,” for no less than four 
chapters, by as many different authors, treat of the 
investigation of the phenomena presented by the genus 
Homo- Dr. A. Bastian opens the series byan interesting dis¬ 
sertation upon “ The General Scope of Ethnology,” where¬ 
in a list is drawn up of eighteen different environmental 
factors, physical and biological, and a number of sug¬ 
gestive remarks are added upon each of them. The 
difficult subject of “Linguistic Inquiry” is next fully 
discussed by Dr. Stcinthal, and that of “Numeration" 
by Dr. H. Schubert ; whilst from the veteran pen erf Prof 
Rudolph Virchow, we have a masterly essay upon 
“ Anthropology and Prehistoric Investigation,” which is 
equally remarkable for its attention to practical details 
and its philosophic co-ordination of results. 

The seven succeeding sections are devoted to in¬ 
structions for the collection and preservation of various 
forms of animal life. The “ Mammalia ” have been under¬ 
taken by Dr. Hartmann. That this contribution is the 


work of an expert is obvious from numerous minutiae, as, 
for example, when he warns the traveller, in a footnote, 
not to wear metal or mother-of-pearl buttons, or he will 
be continually annoyed by the natives begging for them. 
But though the matter is good, we cannot commend the 
style of this article: it is too verbose for a work of this 
character, and not only does the author perpetrate some 
choice examples of German prose composition, but his 
enthusiasm at times leads him into descriptive passages 
of tropical life and scenery. A welcome novelty in this 
edition is a chapter specially devoted to the “ Cetacea,” by 
Dr. H. Bolau, in which we notice with satisfaction that 
the desiderata of our museums are specially recorded. 
Dr. Hartlaub’s treatment of the “ Birds ” is very full, and 
bristles with apt quotations from various authors: one, 
from the pages of Darwin’s “ Journal,” might very appro¬ 
priately stand at the head of the whole biological sectiois 
of the present work : “ It is better to send home a few 
things well preserved than a multitude in bad condition.” 

The section upon the “ Collection of Reptiles, Batrachia, 
and Fishes,” by Dr. Gunther, of the British Museum, is 
quite a model of the way in which work of this kind 
should be done. The instructions are full and clear, but 
yet concise, and no extraneous matter is inserted. The 
“ Mollusca,” “ Marine Invertebrata,” and “Arthropoda” are 
communicated respectively by Dr. Ed. von Martens, Prof. 
Mobius, and Dr. Gerstaecker, whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee for the scientific value of the work they have 
undertaken. The practical nature of the articles, more¬ 
over, seems quite on a level with their zoological merit. 

Dr. Gustav Fritsch completes the volume by a brief 
treatise upon two very important subjects—the microscope 
and photography. This latter has, owing to the perfection 
of the dry-plate methods, become so easy of practice that 
no scientific expedition is completely furnished without a 
photographic outfit; and it is satisfactory to see its various 
uses brought prominently forward in a work of this kind. 
.Special attention may be called to the mode of recording 
the topographical features of a country by means of 
panoramic photographs taken from properly selected 
points of view, and to its peculiar advantages for the 
collection of anthropological data. 

The editor is to be congratulated on the manner in 
which his task has been carried out. We have noticed a 
few, but not many, misprints uncorrected in the errata: 
“ Du Petit-Thonars," for instance, appears in the same 
place in both editions. Compared with previous works 
of the same kind, this one is beyond comparison the 
fullest and most detailed: it contains, for example, about 
three times as many pages, and these more closely printed, 
than our own “ Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry,” 
so that as regards quantity of information the two works 
are hardly to be placed in the same category. This, 
however, may not be altogether advantageous, since 
the German work, if read by an intending traveller, 
ihight not improbably deter him from any Inquiries 
by seeming to exact too much. The English book 
might be termed a practical hand-book of the sub¬ 
ject, whilst the German one is an encyclopaedia. In 
our opinion it would best aid the objects it has in view 
by being published in the form of small separate works, 
and we should like to see it adapted into a series of such 
in the EngliA language. W. £. H. 
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PLANT LIFE. 

PJianzenleben. Von Anton Kemer von Maritaun. Erster 

Band. Geitalt und Leben der Pflanze. (Leipzig, 1887.) 

HIS is a book which deserves the warmest welcome 
from all lovers of plants. To give a general and 
at the same time a full and accurate survey of the natural 
history of plants, is at the present time a task of immense 
difficulty, and one which very few botanists could under¬ 
take with any hope of success. The task is daily becom¬ 
ing more difficult, as new additions are made to the 
already huge accumulation of facts, while its efficient 
performance is now a matter of more importance than 
ever, if botany is to be saved from becoming a close 
science, for specialists only. It may be said at once that 
the author has done his work with remarkable success. 
The book is a large one ; only the first volume is before 
us, and this contains 734 large octavo pages. Yet it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that there is not a dull 
page from beginning to end of the bulky volume. On 
the other hand, inaccuracies are met with here and there, 
and some of these are serious, but the general excellence 
of the book is but little affected by these faults. 

Before entering on a fuller account of the text, we must 
say a word about the illustrations, which are among the 
greatest merits of the book. In the text are 553 figures, 
many of which are pictures of great beauty. In addition 
to these there are twenty coloured plates, the first of 
which is histological, while all the rest represent various 
aspects of vegetation, both terrestrial and aquatic, in 
different parts of the world. Many of these plates are 
accompanied by an outline tracing of the individual plants 
shown, each figure on the tracing bearing a reference 
number, while the names are given below. This is an 
excellent plan (already frequently emplojed by French 
zoologists), and adds much to the practical value of the 
plates. 

We will endeavour to give some idea of the plan of the 
work so far as it extends at present, but only a very 
cursory view will be possible. The present volume may 
be said to deal with general organography and physiology, 
especially of the vegetative organs. Comparatively little 
space is given to the organs of reproduction, which will 
no doubt receive full attention in the second volume, 
dealing with special morphology. 

The introduction is headed, “ The Investigation of the 
Vegetable World in Ancient and Modem Times." It 
contains a general view of the history of the science. 
This is very well done, and is calculated to rouse the 
interest of the reader. 

Chapter I. is on the living substance of plants 
(“ Das Lebendige in der Pflanze ”), and may be de¬ 
scribed as an outline sketch of histology. The discovery 
of the cellular structure of plants by the naturalists of 
the seventeenth century is first narrated, and some of 
Nehemiah Crew’s classical figures are here reproduced^ 
Protoplasm and its movements next receive attention, 
and in this section there is some room for criticism. 
Thus the well-known motile granules of Closterium ar« 
wrongly described as being embedded in the protoplasm 
(pt 34), and the difficult question of the Movements of 
Diatoms will scarcely find its solution in the theory bdM 
advocated, according to which Diatoms move in much 


the same way as mussels ! In the following section the 
nucleus and chlorophyll-bodies are treated too much as it 
they were of the nature of secretions from the protoplasm, 
like oil-drops or crystals, whereas in all cases of which 
we have any definite knowledge they originate solely by 
the division of pre-existing bodies of the same kind. 
Probably, as regards the chlorophyll-corpuscles, the author 
wrote under the influence of the somewhat doubtful ob¬ 
servations of Mikosch. The division of the nucleus is 
described by the author later on in the volume, but it 
would have been well to lay more stress on the process 
in this place. The remarks on the continuity of proto¬ 
plasm through the cell-wall are acute and interesting, 
but it is rashly assumed, in opposition to the most trust¬ 
worthy investigations on sieve-tubes, that this continuity 
exists from the first origin of the cell-wall. The author’s 
attempt to identify the intercellular protoplasmic threads 
with the achromatin fibrils formed during cell-division 
is equally open to criticism. 

The second chapter (pp. 51-246) deals with the absorp¬ 
tion of food. This is a striking chapter, and presents in 
a very attractive manner a part of the science which is too 
often made to appear excessively dry. Attention may be 
called to one or two especially good sections, such as 
those on the nutrition of water-plants and of “stone- 
plants.” The remarks on the correlation between the 
position of the leaves and the distribution of the roots, as 
affecting the water-supply of the plant, are of great interest, 
and are illustrated by excellent figures (pp. 85-92). Sapro¬ 
phytes, insectivorous plants, and parasites are all fully 
and vividly described. As regards the parasites especially, 
the account here given is the best general one with which 
we are acquainted, and the illustrations are as good as 
the text. Lathreea is reckoned among insectivorous plants 
as well as among parasites, and the author’s peculiar 
theory as to the nutrition of this plant by means of alleged 
protoplasmic fibrils projecting from the surface of its 
glandular hairs, is again brought forward (p. 128). This 
view must now be regarded as more than doubtful. 
The section on the absorption of water (pp.,i99-223), is 
perhaps the least satisfactory in the book. The most 
heterogeneous organs, extra-floral nectanes and chalk- 
glands among the rest, are classed, on the slightest 
possible grounds, among organs for the absorption of 
water, and thus their true functions come to be over¬ 
looked. It is difficult to understand how so forced and 
fanciful a theory can be maintained by any good observer. 
The short section on symbiosis is clear and satisfactory, 
and Frank’s views on the vexed “ Mycorrhiza ” question 
are well put forward. 

Chapter III. (pp. ^47-343) is on the conduction of 
food. Root-pressure, transpiration, and the ascent of 
water through the wood are well discussed, Godlewski’s 
views on the last-mentioned subject being provisionally 
adopted. The whole question is treated as clearly as is 
possible, 'in the present state of our knowledge, in a 
popular book. The detailed account of the structure of 
leaves as affecting transpiration is particularly good, 
and the illustrations here deserve the highest praise. 
The concluding sections of this chapter are concerned 
with the fall of the leqf, the relation of transpiring surface 
to water-conducting tissues, and the conduction of gaseous 
food-substances. 
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The subject of Chapter IV. (pp. 344-420) is the forma, 
tion of organic substances irom absorbed inorganic food. 
Assimilation (in the narrower sense) is fairly described, 
but the view taken of the action of light on the process 
has been, perhaps, too much influenced by Pringsheini’s 
“screen-theory" of chlorophyll. Pages 380-393 contain 
an excellent series of figures to illustrate what is termed 
“ leaf-mosaic," or the relation of the form to the arrange¬ 
ment of leaves, as insuring the exposure of the maximum 
surface to light. At the end of the chapter the adapta¬ 
tions by means of which assimilating leaves are protected 
against the attacks of animals are well described. 

Chapter V. (pp. 421-475) treats of the metabolism and 
translocation of food-substances (“ Wandlung und Wan- 
derung der Stoflfe")- The chapter begins with a few 
remarks on some of the characteristics of carbon com¬ 
pounds. The usefulness of such a very concise treatment 
of so vast a subject may be doubled, but the account 
appears to be good, so far as it goes. 

The question of the first product of assimilation in 
green plants is clearly treated, and then the chief organic 
substances occurring in plants are described. Under the 
head of the translocation of food-substances, the structure 
of the phloem and of laticiferous tissue is explained, and 
the anatomical anomalies of climbing plants are shortly 
described from this point of view. The figures given to 
illustrate the last-mentioned peculiarities of structure are, 
as so often happens in such cases, diagrammatic and un¬ 
satisfactory. The important subjects of respiration and 
fermentation are also included in this chapter, and the 
relation between these two processes is clearly brought 
out 

In the sixth chapter (pp. 476-544) the growth and 
construction of the plant are treated of. Under the 
former head we have an exposition of the mechanics of 
growth, and of the influence upon it of light and heat. 
The second part of the chapter includes an account of 
cell-formation. This section, unlike the rest of the book, 
seems to us insufficiently illustrated. Nuclear division is 
represented in a few figures taken from Guignard,_but the 
subject is not treated with any completeness. 

Chapter VII. (pp. S4S-734), the last in the volume, is 
devoted to general organography (“ Die Pflanzengestalten 
als vollendete Bauwerke.”) The transition from uni¬ 
cellular plants to the most complex forms is first rapidly 
traced. Then we have sections dealing very fully with 
the modifications of the leaf, the stem, and the root 
respectively. In the first of these sections there is an 
especially good account of the cotyledons, and many 
interesting facts about germination are described. The 
section on leaves ends with a short account of the mor¬ 
phology of the flower. It is to be regretted that the 
author, after severely criticizing the artificial character 
of some former explanations of the morphology of the 
ovule, himself makes a laboured attempt to prove that 
the ovule is always homologous with a leaf or portion of a 
leaf (p. 603). 

As regards the organography of the stem, special 
attention may be called to the excellent account of the 
stems of “ lianes " (pp. 629-669), and to the clear explana¬ 
tion (founded on Schwendener) of the mechanical con¬ 
struction of upright stems. Here, however, as is usual 
in such explanations, the thickened stems of Dicotyledons 


scarcely receive their due share of attention. Under the 
heading “ Hochblattstamm,” the special formsof branching 
characteristic of inflorescences are explained. 

The last section is on the construction of the root, and 
on its movements in response to external stimuli. Full 
justice is done to this very interesting subject, and the 
author is quite justified in emphasizing the unsatisfactory 
nature of those crudely mechanical explanations of these 
phenomena which are so often given in physiological 
treatises. 

In the rapid sun'ey we have taken it has been difficult 
to give a correct impression of the volume as a whole. It 
has been necessary to notice several defects, which have 
inevitably become more prominent in our review than 
they arc in the book itself. The work is written through¬ 
out in a good clear style, and if the concluding portion' 
fulfils the promise of the first volume, the treatise may 
certainly claim to rank as the best account of the 
vegetable kingdom, for general readers, which has yet 
been produced. D. H. S. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 
Practical Electrical Measuretnents. By James Swinburne. 

(London: H. Alabaster, Gatehouse, and Co., 1888.) 

HIS is a suggestive little book; and the pity is 
that the idea of the author, in writing the 
articles of which it is practically a reprint, has not been 
a great deal better earned out. The articles were evi¬ 
dently poor in style and excessively incomplete, even 
taken as newspaper articles ; and, when put together in 
a consecutive form, the “ nakedness of the land " becomes 
too painfully apparent. As it stands, the book consists 
mainly of remarks on almost every form of instrument 
known in electric lighting. It has no pretence to be a 
complete treatise, even of an elementary kind, on prac¬ 
tical electrical measurements in general. Many of the 
most important branches of electric measurement are 
not even mentioned. What we do find is, partial descrip¬ 
tions of a multitude of instruments and machines, and a 
good deal of criticism, not always in good taste, and often 
pretty wide of the mark, of these instruments, and of the 
ideas of other “ engineers.” 

The author commenced by setting himself the nearly 
impossible task of writing articles on electric measure¬ 
ment without the use of mathematical symbols. “ The 
pedantic fashion,” he says, “of dragging mathematical 
symbols into all electrical literature, and the respect com¬ 
manded by an analytical investigation, even on false datar 
often lead writers to mar work otherwise good, by getting 
out of their mathematical depths, and writing nonsense 
to look leamdd." This, which is not unlike a good deal 
of the criticism throughout the book, sounds rather like 
putting on grandfather's spectacles to look sage; but, sup¬ 
posing that others do drag in more mathematical symbols 
than arc absolutely necessary, it seems rather extreme to 
punish oneself by thrusting them aside altogether. To 
give really useful information as to the employment of 
electrical measuring instruments without quoting the 
formulas which are necessary in connection with them 
I and with their errors and corrections seems to us to be 
leaving out the very crown of the whole; and as to the 
I “respect commanded by an analytical investigation "' 
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founded on false data, we trust it could never become a 
temptation to our present author. 

But besides the difficulty of writing on electrical mea¬ 
surement without mathematics, there is, in our opinion, 
an attempt to catalogue and describe far too great a num¬ 
ber of instruments and methods. In making this criti¬ 
cism, we cannot support it by mentioning names; but 
the author knows well, and everyone else knows, that 
many of the instruments and methods to which space is 
devoted are absolutely worthless; and it would be in¬ 
finitely better to omit them, and thus both avoid con¬ 
fusion and save space, which might well be given to those 
that are of importance. 

Altogether, the book requires re-writing, by which it could 
undoubtedly be made of very considerable value. The 
style is not good. With a sort of self-consciousness, Mr. 
Swinburne calls himself “ the writer ” throughout. Some 
of the criticisms—for example, that on the " B. A. Com¬ 
mittee ” (p. 22), and a remark on one of our most highly- 
valued scientific men (p. i lo)—are altogether out of taste, 
coming from the pen of one who has his reputation still 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Galileo and hisJudges. By F. R. Wegg-Prosser. (London: 

Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 

This work is a temperate discussion of the vexed question 
of the treatment of Galileo by the Pope and the Congrega¬ 
tion of the Incjuisition. The facts are not new; Mr. 
Prosser puts himself unreservedly in the hands of M. 
Henri de I’Epinois, whose article in La Revue des Ques- 
lions Historigues is well known, and who has, Mr. Prosser 
says, gone to the trouble of consulting at first hand all the 
documents that could be found at the Vatican bearing on 
the subject. Mr. Prosser, in drawing his conclusions 
from the facts, adopts a kind of middle ground. He is a 
Catholic, and though he is too sensible a man to follow 
many of the Catholic writers in their conclusions, yet he 
seems to be shocked at the standpoint taken by a few of 
the Catholic writers who have condemned the treatment 
of Galileo. Thus he occupies a position between keen 
controversialists like the late Dr. Ward, on the one hand, 
who hold that not only did the Congregations act within 
their rights and their legitimate sphere, but that, looked 
at from the point of view of the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century, they acted wisely and prudently, and 
Catholic writers like Dr. Mivart, on the other hand, who 
assert (these are Mr. Prosser’s words) "that the Church 
has no authority to interfere in matters relating to physical 
science, and that the issue in the Galileo case has proved 
the fallacy of her attempting to do so ; that without en¬ 
tering into the discussion of what ought or what ought 
not to have been done in former times, we of the present 
generation have evidence sufficient to show us that 
scientific investigations should by right be free from the 
control of ecclesiastical authority." The first step taken 
by the Church a^inst Galileo was in 1616, in censuring 
him for his teaching, and warning him of the consequences 
if be continued to teach the doctrines, first, that the sun 
was the centre of the universe, and therefore locally im¬ 
movable ; second, that the earth was not the centre of 
the world, and moved round itself diurnally. The first 
doctrine was declared by the Qualifiers—that is, the cqin- 
mittee appointed from the Congregation of the Inquisi¬ 
tion—to be foolish and absurd from a philosophical point 
of view, and heretical since it contradicted the meaning 
which had been mven to certain passages of Scripture by 
the Church. Galileo promised to obey the warning, 


supra dictam opinionem . . . omnino relinquat, nec earn 
de cetera quovis modo doceat teneat aut defendat verbo aut 
scriptis.” Mr. Prosser enters into a very long argument 
to show that this decree of 1616, though founded on 
reasons of doctrine, was merely disciplinary, and not 
given on a matter dejide, in which he is now and then 
rather casuistical. Galileo after this remained in peace 
till he was summoned to Rome to answer for the pnnting 
and publishing of his " Dialogue ’’ in 1632. The heads of 
accusation are set out at length in the present work, but 
substantially they come to this, that he had disobeyed the 
order of 1616, and had continued to teach the same doc¬ 
trines as those for which he was then reprimanded. It is 
impossible not to see that in summoning him to Rome 
the Pope was to some extent actuated by feelings of pique, 
for the fool of the “ Dialogue,” Simplicio, undoubtedly 
represents His Holiness. Mr. Prosser goes on to show 
that, having regard to the state of knowledge at the time, 
the Inquisition could have done nothing else but convict 
Galileo. The defence of the latter was threefold. In the 
first place, he said that Bellarmine had informed him 
that he might hold the Copernican doctrine as an hypo¬ 
thesis. This was undoubtedly the case ; but it appears 
as something more than an hypothesis in the “ Dialogue.” 
Galileo answers to this that he had merely put the theory 
m the mouth of a speaker whose teachings were combated 
by the other speakers. Secondly, he maintained that he 
had not contravened the order given lo him not to teach 
or expound that abominable doctrine in any way. This 
is hardly correct, as the “ Dialogue” will show. Thirdly, he 
declared that he did not remember having been forbidden 
to teach it. But he could hardly have forgotten the terms 
of the order of 1616, which have been quoted above, 
nor the rebuke given him by Bellarmine by order of the 
Pope. 

Observations on the Embryology of Insei is and A rachnids. 

By Adam Todd Bruce, B.A. of Princeton College, 

Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins University. A Memorial 

Volume. (1887.) 

The subject-matter of this volume formed the thesis sub¬ 
mitted by the author when he presented himself for the 
degree of Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University. After 
his lamented death, in 1887, the thesis was reprinted, 
exactly as he wrote it, as a memorial volume. He had 
made many additions to the work which is here recorded, 
but as the notes were unaccompanied by drawings it was 
impossible to make use of them. An account of the life 
and scientific work of the author is written by Prof. W. K. 
Brooks. The early death of Dr. Bruce, at the age 
of twenty-seven, prevented any very extensive amount of 
scientific research. It will, however, be clear to any 
reader of the careful and excellent work contained in this 
paper, that American biological science has lost an 
investigator of the very highest promise. Dr. Bruce had 
alko very carefully studied, in conjunction with Prof. 
Brooks, the early stages of the development of Limulus, 
and it is much to be hoped that these results may be 
published at no distant date. A thorough study of the 
earliest stages of this most interesting form by so careful 
an embryologist would be extremely valuable. Prof. 
Brooks informs us that the work included “the segmenta¬ 
tion of the egg, the formation of the blastoderm and of 
the germ-layers, and the anatomy of the young larva . . . 
illustrated by nearly a hundred drawings.” I mention 
this in the hope that some means of publication may be 
found in this country, if the claims upon the space of the 
American Journal of Morphology are too great to admit 
of the appearance of a paper on so important a subject 
in what appears to be its appropriate position. 

The volume contains an attempt to settle the most 
difficult questions concerning the earlier stages of the 
development of spiders, Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and 
Orthoptera, while less complete observations were made 
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upon Neuroptera and Diptera. Among insects, the 
Lepidoptera were studied with especial care, the type 
selected being Thyridopteryx ephemerai/ortnis. The 
careful account of this embryology, together with the 
numerous excellent figures, entirely substantiate the 
author’s claim that the study of this type, “if it has 
brought to light nothing new, has, in the opinion of the 
writer at least, settled some Important points connected 
with the embryology of this group of insects.” In the 
account of segmentation and the formation of the blasto- 
deim, the author completely confirms Dobretxky’s de¬ 
scriptions. The development of Thyridopteryx occupies 
twelve quarto pages; for the details the oiiginal must 
be consulted. The account of the embryology of Ortho- 
ptera, represented by Mantis and the grasshopper, and 
of the embryology of spiders, is also very complete. 

At the end of the paper many interesting and suggestive 
conclusions are appended. Among these it is significant 
that a writer who has done so much work upon the early 
stages of Limulus should unhesitatingly regard this latter 
form as an Arachnid. The Trilobites he considers as 
“ possibly the ancestral form of Limulus.” 

Only a short account of this excellent paper has been 
given here. All those interested in embryology, and the 
light shed by it upon morphological science, will, of course, 
make a careful study of this work. E. B. P. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himselj responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manusenpts intended for this or any other part oj Natox*. 
No notice it taken of anonymous communications.] 

The Satellite of Procyon. 

It is well-known that Procyon, like Sirius, does not travel 
through apace in a straight line, its motion undergoing changes 
similar to those which would result from the disturbing action of 
a large satellite. This explanation was advanced by Bessel m 
1844, and though the satellite has not yet been seen, its exist¬ 
ence has been placed beyond reasonable doubt by Dr. Auwers’s 
investigations on the subject. 

Does it not seem provable that this interesting body may be 
revealed by the aid of photography? It is now possible to 
photograph stars and nebulie which are beyond the visual range 
of the most powerful tele-copes; and if the companion of 
Procyon, like that of Sirius, be self-luminous, there would seem 
to be a good prospect of obtaining its image on the sensitive 
plate. 

Ai the companion is doubtless in pretty close proximity to its 
brilliant primary, it -will be necessary, for photographic pur¬ 
poses, to mtercept the image of the latter by means of a suitable 
screen. Since the direction of the satellite at any time can be 
found from Dr. Auwers’s elements, ‘ there would be no uncertainty 
as to the position in which this eclipsing disk (or wire) ought to 
be placed, though its proper adjustment would be n someubat 
delicate operation. Should the satellite be photographed, ita 
position will become known from iis configuration with respect 
to other stars recorded on the negative. 

If a very large telescope were employed, the images of both 
components, as distinct and separate dots, might be obtained on 
the plate. For Procyon, a very short exposure would be requisite, 
and this could be Secured by the use of a movable stoporscreen, 
similar to that devised by Prof. Pritchard, and used for parallax 
work at the Oxfotd University Obaervatory. 

It is scarcely oecesiaiy to dilate upon the interest which 
would attach to a photograph showing Frocyon’s companion. 
As the Mrallax of Bocyon liaa been satiafactorily determined 
by Di. Elkin and others—being o"'366 according to the Yale 
College observations—we could ascertain the actual ai well as 
the relative masses of the two components. And the brightness, 
or more strictly speaking the photographic magnitude, of the 
satellite might also be determined with some precUion. 

r At prHSnt th* posiiion-angls of ih< Mtelliie h oient sjj” IM dittimu 
pnkably anouact to but a few seconds of arc, and aajF be within s'. 


It may not be too late to obtain such results dnringl the 
present season, but exposures of four or five hours, under good 
conditions, will not be practicable before next winter, 

J. M. Barr. 

St. Catharine’s, Ontario, Canada, March 4. 


“ Lea Tremblementa de Terre.’’ 

Thb issue of Nature for February 7 (p. 337) contains a 
review of the little work on earthquakes published for me by 
Messrs. J. B. Bailliere. The anonymous author of the article 
makes several criticisms on my book to which I desire to reply. 

Your critic thinks it a grave fault not to have entered into a 
detailed description of the seismographs and seismometers at 
present in use. He reproaches me in particular for having but 
just mentioned Prof. Ewing's duplex pendulum seismograph ; for 
having omitted to speak ol the same inventor’s horizontal pendu¬ 
lum seismograph ; and especially for seeming to ignore the 
experiments made with these instruments by Prof. Ewing in 
Japan. I confess that I had not been struck by the excellence 
of the instruments in question, and that it was not through an 
oversight that I omitted to describe Prof. Ewing’s observations 
m Japan, while I quoted m detail those of his confrbres, Messrs. 
Milne and Gray, in the same country. 

Your critic defends with some acerbity a certain class of 
seismographs, and wrongly accuses me of failing to appreciate 
the principles on which their construction is based. The ob¬ 
jections which he makes to my treatment of M. Cavalleri’s 
pendulums of unequal length are entirely refuted from a 
theoretical point of view by the learned note due to M. 
Poincare, winch is inserted on p. 46 of my book. I need not 
insist further on this point. 

Your critic thinks 1 have not done sufficient justice to the 
work of the Italian savants he forgets the limits nectssarily 
imposed on a book destined especialljr to give to the general 
public an idea of the present state of an important question. 

The writer of the article regards the seismographs of to-day as 
jserfeclly sufficient for all scientific needs. I am far from being the 
only person engaged in the study of earthquakes who does not 
share this opinion. Finally, he desenbes, and not very clearly, 
the experiments which 1 made with M. Michel Levy to measure 
the rate of propagation of disturbanceH through the soil, and the 
regutering apparatus designed fur this purpose. According to 
the writer, these experiments constitute the only advances we 
have made in the study of earthquakes, If he had rendered 
justice to our work on the subject, we should have been content, 
and 1 should have raised no objections to his article. But your 
critic reproaches us with having given results which are masked 
by inevitable causes of error. A more careful study of the book, 
and especially of the extracts from our original memoir, published 
in the Comptes rendus for 1885 and 1886, would have preserved 
him from so inexact an assertion. In fact, he unjustifiably mixes 
up the preliminary experiments, made at Le Creusot by means of 
an apparatus exactly similar to that used by Mallet and Abbott,* 
with what really constitutes the baiia of our work—I mean the 
determinations made with the aid of photographic registration 
and explosives. What your critic calls the " personal equation ”■ 
of the instrument is here nearly negligible ’ ; and the merit of 
our method lies iirccisely in this point, which distinguishes us 
from our predecessors. 

We would beg the readers of Nature to verify for themselves 
the truth of our statement. This verification will enable them 
to judge of the value of the article laid before them. 

F. FouquIL 


Finding Factors. 

It may add interest to Mr. Busk’s ingenious method of 
distinguishing between prime and composite numbers to state 
the algebraic basis on which it resU. 

Let N be any number, and n* the next higher square number, 
and let N = »’-»-„ «(!•-)- i)» - r, = -1- 3)* - r, = Stc. 

r,, r, are formed successively from r„ by the successive addiiiona 
of 3n-I-I, 3»-t-3, . . the increments being in arithmetic pro¬ 

gression, so that rm = r^ + 2mH -t- m\ As soon as rm be¬ 
comes a square, N is expreued as the difference of two squares, 
and its factors are found. 

> See p. sip «r i« 

• The oiil|r ^miliwlng «uu due Ingti^ot^llie 
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If N U prime, it is expressible as the difTereoce of two sqaarcs 
in only one way, vli, j4(N + l)}’ - jl{N - l)}’. To prove 
that N is prime by this meth<^, the number of additions 
required is J(N + l) - ««, which is - I)’ - r,}. 

It may be noticed that when n + tn and r„ have a comi 
measure, it must be a factor of N, and the additions need be 
■continued no further. 


For example. 


N = 8131, = 8281. 

« = 91 r „ = 150 


„ + 3 = 94 


•, = S«8 

187 
•3 = 70s 


-J4 and 705 have a common measure, 47 ; therefore 8131 is 
IS divisible by 47, and the other factor is then found to be 173. 

Mr. Busk’s method of shortening, exemplified on p. 414 by 
his proof that 73 = 37* - 36’, depends upon the following i 

Let rj + 2mH + = (/f »i)®, then m = - r„)/(« - t)t 

since - r, is even, t is even or odd according as »■„ is even or 
odd ; it it necessary only to try values of k descending by 
differences of 3 ; the greatest potsilde number of operations ir 
i(<« - I - ^o)> when is the value otk, with which we begin. 

The process may conveniently be arranged as in the following 
example : 

Let N = 6667, = 6734 = %2\ --- 57. 

: k i(.ta - 5,) Quotient. 


«S 


3* 


23 


59 


236 


therefore 6667 = {82 + 4)’ - (23 -f 4)’ = 113 x 59. 

If N is composite, this method is not always shorter than the 
former. It will be shorter whenever 2m>k - k^, but it w not 
<aw to tee how to determine a priori whether this is the case. 

The method by decreasing squares is not one of general 
application. For instance, the factors of 323,171 cannot so be 
found. It is the difference of two squares, each more than ten 
times as large as the first square used. 

* W. H. H. Hudson. 

King's College, Irondon, March 15, 


Dolomtdts fimbrialus, Clerck, at KiUarney. 

It may interest some of your readers to know that this rare 
and fine aquatic spider occurs on Cromaglaun Mountain, near 
Killamey Lakes. I first found it when collecting the little 
shell, Limnaut involutus, and though I had it two or three times 
in my hand, it was so active that it escaped, and I, not knowing 
its powers of diving, never thought of looking for it under water. 
The following year I again visited the little lake, which is called 
Crincaam, with some friends, and this time we fairly captured 
the spider, which I then easily idenitfied as nolomidrsfimbriatus. 
There is a good account of it In BlackwoH’s “ British Spiders,” 
and also in Andrew Murrays “Economic Entomology— AN*ra," 
but 1 am not aware that it bad been olMerved in Ireland before 
I found It, A. G. Mobs. 

March 18. 


BEECH-WOOD.^ 

T T i# io characteristic of the science of to-day to find 
*■ ipedaiists narrowing their field of research, and con- 
fining their inveetigations to a deep narrow cb^nel, that 
no surprise can be felt that two able men should devote 


their energies for two years to the examination of the 
biology and chemistry of the wood of a single tree. It is 
not so easy to avoid astonishment at the results of the 
two years’ work, however, appearing as they do in the 
form of a large book ' of 238 pages of close description 
and argument, interspersed with long tables of figures, 
abounding in interesting information when properly read. 

The authors have divided their work very fairly, the 
botanist having set himself the task of elucidating in 
detail the histology of the wood, the distribution of water, 
starch, and other contents, the formation of annual rings, 
and the growth in thickness of the trunk, and a number 
of other problems throwing light on the growth of the 
beech in the forest: while the chemist has confined him¬ 
self to the task of analysing the timber, so as to discover 
(i) the quantities of total ash, water, nitrogen, &c., in 
different parts of the tree ; (2) the percentage composi¬ 
tion of the ash, and the manner of distribution of the 
individual constituents; (3) the absolute quantities of 
each ash-constituent in 1000 parts, and other chosen 
quantities of dry substance of the wood ; (4) the annual 
in-take and out-put of these constituents on a hectare uf 
beech forest ; and (5) similar particulars for the nitro¬ 
genous constituents. 

The authors have by no means spared their trees. It 
is enough to make one envious to read of the trees cut 
down at all ages from 15 to 150 years, and of the speci¬ 
mens selected at all heights from each ; bow the research 
was extended to good, bad, and indifferent soils, and how 
trees in shade and in the open, trees entire and trees 
pruned, &c., were all laid under contribution as required. 
More than 100 stems of all ages were thus employed. 

The manner of utilising this enormous mass of materia] 
is worth noticing, for every kind of determination was 
made that would yield practical information. 

The height of the trees was found, as the best indica¬ 
tion of the value of the situation ; the number of stems 
on a given area, their surface, contents, &c., were also 
determined; the age of the trees, their physiological con¬ 
dition, &c., were all considered in due course. The 
selected stems were then cut up as follows: transverse 
disks were ait at the successive heights of I’s, ss, 107, 
15'9, 2ri, and 26*3 metres, and separate determinations 
made of the specific gravity, histological peculiarities, 
analysis, &c., and these not only for wood and cortex 
separately, but also for each 30 annual rings of the stem. 
The thickness, density, &c., of the annual rings were 
also tabulated, and attention paid to north, south, east, 
and west sides of the stem. 

Not only are all these data given in detail in the tables, 
but other tables are provided showing the mean densities, 
cubic contents, &c., &c., of whole trees, or of the trees 
on given areas ; and the patient compilation and ingenious 
methods here displayed reflect the greatest credit on the 
authors. It is, in fact, especially in the application of 
their measurements, &c., to the forest as a whole that 
the tables will find their greatest practical value. There is 
also much of more abstract scientific interest to be learnt 
from the results. 

On examining the histology of the wood, several new 
facts were discovered. The curious dipping in of the 
annual rings where they cross the broader medullary 
rays, and the deposits of grains of calcium carbonate on 
the septa of the vessels, may be mentioned by the way; 
but the most important results are those relating to the 
length of the elements, the lumina of the vessels, and the 
relative numbers and distribution of the latter on a square 
millimetre of transverse section. 

The wood of the beech consists of the usual elements— 
vessels,tracheides, libriform fibres, and wood parenchyma, 
with transitional elements difficult to classify under any 
one of these heads. As was long ago pointed out by 

> •' Dw Roll dor Roihbacht,” by Proti. R. Hutlg ud R. Wtbn. (B«rtia : 
Sprinctr, iStS.) 
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Theodore Hartig, Sanio, and others, the length and 
breadth of the various elements differ in different parts 
of certain trees. Prof. R. Hartig has now workea out 
this subject in the beech for the first time, giving long > 
lists of measurements at various heights, ages, &c., as 
before. 

The recent vessel-segments, tracheides, and fibres in a 
five-year-old beech-tree are only half as long as those in a 
tree 120 years old, and this occurs in what at first sight 
appears a very curious and inexplicable manner. 

The length of these organs at first rapidly increases, 
until the tree is about 60 years old ; then they either no 
Ipngcr show increase in length, or do so very slowly, till 
the tree is about 120 years old. They then exhibit their 
maximum length. Henceforward the elements formed 
are shorter each year, and much so if the tree is growing 
free in the open. 

Moreover, in the same tree, the longest elements occur 
at the base of the trunk, and shorter and shorter ones 
occur up to a height of about S'S metres j then the 
tracheides and vessel-segments are found to be longer 
again, until the height of 15-9 metres is attained. The 
lengths are much less in the crown. The libriform fibres 
decrease regularly in length all the way up. 

Hence, put generally, the elements are short in young 
trees and in the upper (i.«. youngest) parts of older ones ; 
their lengths increase afterwards year by year, but after 
120 years only shorter and shorter elements are again 
found. 

The lumina of the vessels also vary with the age of 
the tree and with the height of the part. Taking, for 
example, the vessels at a height of i '3 metres, the average 
diameter is 005 millimetre during the first 30 years, but 
between 30 and 60 years they are larger (0 064 millimetre), 
and maintain this average afterwards to the end of the 
life of the tree. Still more striking are the changes at 
different heights in the tree; both in very young and in 
very old trees the vessels in the crown may be very 
narrow indeed compared with those elsewhere. 

As facts of great importance in its bearing on the 
question of the specific gp'avity of wood, and the futility of 
comparing rough weighings, we may select the following. 
The three elements—vessels, tracheides, and libriform 
fibres—are distributed veiy differently on the transverse 
section of the annual rings according to the age of 
the tree and the level of the section. The rule is that, at 
the same level, the number of vessels per square milli¬ 
metre increases as the tree ages. When it is shown that 
the numbers may range between about 60 to 80 at 30 
years, and 200 to 220 at 100 years or more, the conviction 
arises that the question of specific gravity may be 
complicated by many factors. 

As regards the level of the section examined, the rule 
is that the number of vessels per square millimetre 
increases as we go upwards. But it is found that the 
number of vessels in any one annual ring remains about 
the same: it is differences in the breadth of the rings 
which cause the close packing or otherwise, and the 
general tendency of the rings to be narrower upwards 
explains the above. 

With respect to tracheides and fibres, it may be said 
generally that young trees form few tracheides (and 
chiefly near the vessels) but more are formed later; but 
again, in old age, in the open, the tracheides are replaced 
by fibres. 

Solbe interesting observations follow on the micro¬ 
chemistry of the wood: vanillin and coniferin occur in 
the wall^ of the wood elements, and it is somewhat 
remarkat^ that they should show a cellulose reaction 
quite late. Relatively small quantities of tannin are 
found in the cells, and drops of “ wood-gum ” are abundant 
It is interesting to note the infiltration of the walls with 
tannin, and this gives the deeper colour to wood exposed 
to air, owing to oxidation. 


The dark (false) heart of the beech is not due to the 
presence of much tannin, and Hartig again insists that 
this wood cannot be divided into heart-wood proper as 
distinguished from sap-wood. The false heart is a 
pathological production, and nearly always contains 
Fungi. 

But perhaps the most interesting facts in this connec¬ 
tion are those bearing on the starch-grains and their 
movements. 

In an old beech-tree, the quantity of starch diminishes 
from the periphery to the centre: little or none is found 
within the last 50 annual rings. In the winter the outer 
rings Will be crowded with starch, every cell of the 
wood-parenchyma and medullary rays being full. 

It is, of course, impossible to go into the details of 
Hartig’s experiments and measurements, but he found 
that under ordinary circumstances the main mass of 
stored-up starch does not move at all: contrary to the 
received opinion that the starch is all, or nearly all, dis¬ 
solved in early summer, and stored up again in autumn, 
the astonishing fact comes out that during the develop¬ 
ment of the current year’s annual ring, the cambium only 
takes starch from the next inner ring (and sometimes the 
next but one) in J une and J uly, and that before the middle 
of September it is all restored. 

In other words, only the two preceding annual rings 
yield starch to start the cambium ; the completion of 
the new ring, its stores of starch, and the restoration of 
the borrowed starch, are at the expense of the work of the 
leaves of the current year. 

Light is thrown on the subject by the following experi¬ 
ment—an admirable instance of the progress which is 
being made in the study of the physiology of plants. Two 
trees were completely deprived of branches and leaves, 
and then allowed to stand otherwise untouched ; one was 
felled at the end of twelve months, the other at the end of 
two years. In both cases it was found that during the 
first year after the mutilation a new ring was formed by 
the cambium, but the mass of wood in this was only about 
5 per cent, of the normal increment which would have 
occurred if the tree had remained intact: no trace of 
further increment was observable m tree No. 3 during the 
second year. 

This $ per cent, increment was at the expense of all the 
starch stored in the medullary rays and wood-parenchyma 
of the stem ; in other words, the quantity of starch held 
stored in each of these trees was equivalent to the quantity 
of woody substance in a ring containing 5 per cent, of 
the normal annual amount; in other experiments the 
amount rose to 15 per cent, or more, but never approached 
that of a complete normal ring. It is noteworthy that 
the cambium only acquires the power to attract the whole 
of this stored starch under such special conditions of 
hunger as are induced by stopping its supplies from the 
leaves. 

Some similar experiments, with modifications in the 
special cases, led to the result that the starch which 
comes down from the leaves—even when only sufficient 
to partly fill one layer of wood—is rapidly distributed emer 
the whole sheet of wood, both above and below. 

The question, What are the stores of starch for, if not 
to feed the cambium.^ is answered by the following. 
Weber’s analyses show that the nitrogenous substances 
decrease from without inwards in the wood, just as does 
the starch in a normal tree ; but the total proteid sub¬ 
stances remain practically unaltered (at least they suffer 
no diminution) because they are not used up in building 
the cell-walls. Any drain on the proteids by the cambium 
seems to be paid back in due course by the travelling of 
the proteids from cell to cell. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the beech, like other 
similar forest trees, only yields seed after attaining an 
age of 50 to 60 years, and that what are termed good seed- 
years are separated by considerable pauses. It is also 
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well known that the production of fruit and seed “ex¬ 
haust*” the plant: in the case of annual* it completely 
drains their resources, and every apple-grower knows that 
the trees need rest ” after a gooa crop. In view of all 
Ae facts, then, it is most probable * that the stores of starch 
in the beech are put up in reserve for the enormous 
drain which the “ seed-year ” will involve, and we shall 
see that this idea is fully borne out bv the chemical 
analyses, which show that certain valuable minerals are 
similarly stored for the seeds. 

But this does not fully explain why the stores diminish 
inwards. Two causes are adduced for this. In the first 
place, a seed-year having exhausted nearly alt the supply 
of starch, we have seen that succeeding deposits only 
occur in the outermost rings of wood, and so there is no 
restoration of the deposits deeper in the tree ; secondly, 
some of the stored starch in the deeper layers gradu¬ 
ally undergoes change into the drops of “wood-gum” 
{Hohgummi), of which mention was made above. 

Some “ practical results ” of the above may now be 
noted, the most important being that the difference m 
weight between wood felled in summer and that felled 
in winter is, in effect, nil, contradicting a wide-spread 
assumption, and confirming a doubt which Nordlinger 
had already put forward. It thus follows that the want 
of durability in summer wood depends on other causes, 
and Hartig considers it due to the fact that winter wood 
has time to dry on the outside before the atmospheric 
influences are favourable for the development of Fungi, 
the spores of which are always about, but dormant in 
the cold of winter. No doubt there are other factors to 
be considered also, but the importance of the above has 
been too much overlooked or under estimated. 

Another interesting section of the work is that dealing 
with the formation of the annual rings. By cutting disks at 
equal distances apart on simultaneously-felled trees of $0, 
loo, and 150 years old, and measuring the breadth, dec., of 
the rings at eight points round the disks, some further dis¬ 
coveries were made. Generally put, it was found that (m 
the case of beeches near Munich, at any rate) the annual 
ring commences to form at about the end of May, the 
tree being already in full leaf; by the middle of June the 
ring is one-third its normal breadth and is half finished 
early in July, attaining its normal complete state before 
the end of August. Hence the whole period of the acti¬ 
vity of the cambium only amounts to about two months 
and a half. 

As regards the parts of the tree, it is found that the 
active division of the cambium commences first in the 
twigs and small branches ; it is later in the trunk proper, 
and begins at different parts, according to circumstances. 

In the oldest trees (150 years) the cambium was found 
in an active state at 3 to 4 feet up, while parts above and 
below were still dormant; whereas in somewhat younger 
trees the process of ring-formation began simultaneously 
all up and down the trunk. In still younger trees the 
cambium was found to awaken first in the higher parts 
of the trunk More investigation is still needed here, 
however, before several dark points can be regarded as 
explained. 

Some generalizations as regards the growth in thick¬ 
ness of the beech deserve notice. In the crown, the 
annual increment—f.#. the quantity of wood product by 
the cambium during one period of its activity—increases 
more or less rapidly as we proceed from the tips of the 
branches to their point of origin from the trunk ; but this 
is by no means the case in the trunk itself, and several 
cases have to be considered. 

In those trees which, owing to close crowding in the 
forest, have developed only feeble crewns, the annua! in¬ 
crement is greatest Just beneath the crown, and diminishes 
regularly downwards ; and in very closely crowded trees 

’ SlsrtiS bu ilnoa prom) that thia axplontlkm U ths comet ona 
ZtUtmt, Decamber aS, iSSS, p. 837). 


the cambium in the lowermost parts of the stem may 
even slop dividing altogether: in such cases the ordinary 
mode of ascertaining the age of the tree would yield false 
results, for the number of annual rings at 3 to 4 feet high 
is less than the number of years of the tree’s life. The 
physiological meaning of the above is, that the small 
leaf-area does not supply sufficient food-material to pro¬ 
vide for the needs of the whole sheet of cambium, and 
the upper parts take all that is sent down, leaving none 
for those below. 

In those trees which have well-developed leafy crowns, 
more exposed to light and air, the annual increment 
follows a rule exactly the converse of the last—the amount 
of wood formed per annum is greater as we proceed from 
the upper part of the stem to the lower. If we leave out of 
account the lowermost 6 to 12 feet, every gradation can l>e 
found, and in rare cases the breadth of the annual ring 
may be constant from above downwards. 

Now comes in a remarkable discovery. If such trees 
as the above are suddenly exposed to full light and air, 
&c., by cutting down the neighbouring trees, the annual 
rings in the lower parts of the stem suddenly become 
much broader : no such stimulation of the increment 
occurs in the upper parts. 

Now as to the explanation of these remarkable pheno¬ 
mena. There can be no reasonable doubt that the pre¬ 
cedence shown by the upper parts of crowded trees is due 
to the rapid warming which they receive from the air in 
the spring sunshine ; the lower parts of such trees, how¬ 
ever, have to wait until the water which they absorb from 
the soil raises their temperature to the minimum cardinal 
point, and by the time the water of the soil is sufficiently 
warm for this, the cambium in the upper parts is far ahead, 
and working under such favourable circumstances that 
the rings maintain their greater breadth to the end. But 
the chief factor in the process is that the upper cambium 
gets the first supplies of food-substances, and in larger 
quantities, because lower down the diminished supplies 
have to spread over a larger area. 

In the case of trees exposed freely to the light and air, 
the sun’s rays warm the thinly covered soil (and its water) 
around the roots, and so the cambium is enabled to re¬ 
commence its annual work pretty nearly at the same time 
over the whole stem : in this case thicker rings in the 
upper parts of the stem must be due to the nutrition being 
more abundant. All this still fails to explain the sudden 
stimulus to the annual rings in the lowermost pans of 
suddenly isolated trees, and Hartig suggests that the 
probable cause is an increased supply of potassium salts 
and phosphates, rendered available at the roots. This 
of course implies the further assumption that such mine¬ 
rals are employed directly, and however probable this 
. may be, it is by no means proved. 

The removal of branches from the tree leads to the 
same results as crowding, i.e. the rings formed below are 
thinner, because the supplies are not sufficient to feed the 
sheet of cambium equally from above downwards. More¬ 
over, the complementary case may occur : a tree in the 
open may have too many leati'es, as is proved by the fact 
that It may be pruned without any loss of increment 
The leaf-area of a tree is by no means always proportional 
to the supplies of food-materials from the soil ; it may be 
too large or too small to be working economically, or so 
large that each leaf is sluggish—lazy, so to speak, and not 
doing anything like the amount of work it is capable of 
Not only is this idea interesting and suggestive in itself, 
but it nas important bearings on the question of the 
thinning and treatment of forests generally. 

We must leave this topic, however, and pass to one of 
a different nature, but no less scientifically important. 
This is the weight of the wood. Although certain practical 
ends can be roughly attained by merdy weighing equal¬ 
sized blocks of any particular kind of timber, at any time 
<tt in any state, it is, nevertheless, easy to see that such 
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weighings are of little or no scientific value: onlv the 
weight of the fresh timber immediately it is felled, and 
the absolute dry weight (after exposure to 105“ C. long 
enough to drive off all moisture) yield results of really 
scientific value. 

If we regard i cubic metre as the unit of volume, 
we may obtain some useful factors by ascertaining the 
weight of dry woody sub'-tancc in such a volume, from 
different parts of the tree, and from trees grown under 
different conditions, &c. The amount of water driven 
off, i.e. the difference between the fresh weight and the 
absolute dry weight, is found to vary much, and Hartig 
some time ago obtained most valuable results, bearing on 
the difficult question of the ascent of water in tall trees, by 
comparisons of this kind. Moreover, the real test of 
quality of wood—its value as fuel, and other technical 
properties—is given in the absolute dry weight 

Passing over the methods, and other details, it may 
next be pointed out that the weight of a given volume of 
wood depends chiefly on the sises and distribution of the 
histological elements—vessels, tracheides, fibres, &c.— 
and in the case of beech-wood, it is especially the sizes 
and numbers of the vessels that have to be taken into 
account, and as these stand in direct relation with the 
magnitude of transpiration, it is clear that the quality of 
the timber as estimated by its weight depends on the 
quantity ol leaves. 

Neglecting the roots, we may regard the tree as con¬ 
sisting of three parts : the stock, the shaft, and the crown. 
Now, the root-stock and the crown contain wood of the 
best quality, and some curious results come out on 
examining why this is. 

As is well known, the base of the tree widens at the 
origins of the main roots, and here the annual rings are 
broadest: if we bear in mind that the number of vessels 
in each annual ring remains constant, it is easy to under¬ 
stand why the wood is better—it is simply that the vessels 
are dispersed over a larger sectional area, and are separ¬ 
ated by mote numerous fibres, the elements which give 
solidity to the wood. 

We have seen that in the trunk of a tree with a large 
crown of leaves, the mass increment increases from above 
downwards ; this means that the same number of vessels 
(per annual ring) are distributed over a smaller sectional 
area above. In a given case, on i square millimetre of area, 
there were 115 vessels at a height of metre, but at 107 
metres height there were 175 vessels on the same area ; 
hence the latter was lighter and worse wood. 

Hy thus counting the number of vessels per square 
millimetre, and taking the average size of the mam 
vessels, it was possible to get an expression of the rela¬ 
tive area occupied by the lumina, and that of the rest of 
the annual ring ; of course this is only approximate. 

It comes out that, in trees with large crowns, while the 
number of vessels is the same at all heights in the stem, 
the number of vessels per square millimetre ii much fewer 
below than above. 

In the crown of the tree, however, things are very 
different; the number of vessels in each annuaJ ring 
rapidly diminishes, because at each branching a number 
are given off. Thus, where 200,000 vessels were found in 
an annual ring in the stem, the same in the crown gave 
only 57,750 This alone would explain the better quality 
of the wood, but the number of vessels per square milli¬ 
metre is also found to increase in the crown, and this 
means corresponding depreciation. But the most im¬ 
portant factor in explaining the superior hardness, &c., 
of the wood i^ Ihe branches is that the average size of the 
vessels is lete, and therefore the area of lumina in the 
cross-section is reduced. 

Physiologically, the reduction in the lumina of the 
vessels is in relation with the decrease in the volume of 
water-current as we ascend, and several facts point to the 
constancy of this relation. It is well known that, if the 


soil around a tree is suddenly derived of much of its 
water, the tips of the tree die on first: “ stag-beaded ” 
trees are often produced by over-exposure. This is 
because the average size of the vessels has been adapted 
for a richer supply of water than comes to them under the 
new conditions. Hartig says that the average size of the 
vessels throughout is reduced if the land is deprived of 
cover, and the tree exposed too much. 

As has been seen, the wood of trees below 60 years 
of age contains fewer vessels, and these with sinaller 
lumina, than afterwards. It is also known that the as¬ 
cending water-current is confined to the younger outer 
wood, or alburnum ; and if we neglect younger trees, it 
seems that in the beech it is only the 20 or 30 outer annual 
rings which conduct the water. 

Now the authors of the book referred to find an un¬ 
expected relation between the amount of wood produced 
annually, and the current of water passing up the stem. 
By an ingenious series of measurements and calculations, 
it results that much more room is provided for the water- 
flow in early years than in old age. Thus, a given 
amount of water, which has for its passage in a tree 
30 years old an area of wood expressed by the number 
404, has only an area equal to j 64 at 140 years of age. 
Hence, in order to conduct the larger quantities of water 
which must pass to the larger crown, the smaller area of 
wood, in the older tree, has to increase the number and 
sine of its vessels, and so the wood is lighter and poorer. 

It is impossible here to enter into the bearing of these 
matters on questions of forest man.-igement; it is only a 
particular cate of the dependence of technical forestry 
throughout on the teachings of science, the principles of 
which it applies. 

An interesting experiment may be quoted. Two 
beeches 150 years old were felled and examined; they 
had been completely freed from neighbouring trees 7 
years pweviously. The effect of the sudden exposure to 
free light, air, &c., was that the mass increment rose to 
2'4 times greater than previously, and the weight of the 
wood formed during the 7 years of exposure was 700 
kilnip-ammes per unit volume, as against ^ kilogrammes 
previously, ie. 167 per cent, more wood-substance was 
formed. On going into details, it was found that five 
times as much wood-substance was formed each year, and 
twice as many vessels were developed in each annual ring. 
But since these twice as many vessels were distributed 
over five times the quantity of wood, the wood was still 
heavier than that of 7 years previously. On the square 
millimetre there were 63 vessels, as contrasted with 140. 

The reason that letting in the light and air around the 
tree has such enormous effects is obvious enough to the 
physiological botanist, but it should also be clear that the 
knowledge thus obtained is the best guide to such forest 
practices as thinning and freeing timber: into these 
matters, however, we do not propose to enter further 
here, but must pass to other matters. In the section on 
the course of growth of the beech, an interesting discus¬ 
sion on the limits ofheight of trees occurs : Hartig regards 
the chief limiting cause to be the gradual disappearance 
of the difference in tension between the air-bubbles in 
contiguous elements: the osmotic forces remain constant 
throughout, but the lifting power diminishes with age 
and height, until it ceases to suffice for movement The 
influences of etiolation, and judicious crowding, and other 
devices for timber-growing, are then discussed in the light 
of what has been already said, and with the aid of numerous 
tables of close-set and well-classified figures, sufficient 
illustrations are given to satisfy the most stiff-necked 
critic of the value of these results. 

The chemist’s results, however dry they may appear 
from the tables and curve-diagrams, allow of summary in 
a way that endows them with an interest to the general 
reader, no less real than that which attaches to other 
parts of the work. Methods may be passed over here. 
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The cortex of course contains most ash, and the quan¬ 
tity of total ash increases with age and with height: these 
facts have been shown for other trees also. 

In the wood proper, the quantity of ash at a tvkole 
increases from the periphery to the centre, but as we 
shall see that the distribution of the various constituents 
is very different in different parts, this generalization 
wilt have to be cut up into a series of less general state¬ 
ments. In the same period of growth the total ash 
increases with the height. 

It is somewhat striking that the inner zones of the 
inner alburnum yield most ash, and thus the central 
part of the highest transverse section of the stem will 
contain most ash. 

As regards the changes due to age, the ash per cent, 
decreases till the tree is about 6o years old, and then it 
increases rapidly for twenty years or so, gradually 
diminishing again with increasing age. These penods 
show such close relation to certain facts in the culture of 
the trees, that they are evidently explained somewhat as 
follows. During the first 6o years in the plantation, the 
young beeches crowd one another more and more, and the 
competin ^ roots restrict one another, and the percentage 
amount of salts absorbed diminishes year by year: .at 
or about the age of 6o years the trees are thinned by 
systematic felling, and so more space is given to those 
which remain, as well as more soil and ingredients from 
the decomposition of the roots, &c, of the felled trees. 
The consequence is the increase of ash to a first maximum. 
At the period about 8o to 90 years the beech has attained 
the seed-bearing age, and the probability that the diminu¬ 
tion of ash henceforth is due to the drain to supply the 
seeds is too great to be overlooked. 

It is interesting to note that shaded beeches, at all 
periods and in all parts, show a higher percentage of 
total ash than fully exposed trees, and the same is true 
of the silver fir (another tree which bears much shading); 
the trees store up mineral substan es, which must be an 
advantage to them under the circumstances of growth. 

If, instead of regarding the total ash, we now look at 
(he constituents, it results that the enormous excess of 
ash in the cortex consists chiefly of calcium carbonate, 
from the calcium oxalate (which may form 70 to 90 per 
cent, of the whole). Much potash, magnesia, and phos¬ 
phoric acid also occur. 

In the wood, the quantity of potassium s.alts increases 
from the periphery to the centre ; whereas the reverse is 
the case with the phosphoric acid, sulphur, and magnesia, 
a fact the more remarkable because the potash usually 
accompanies the phosphoric acid in other parts of plants 
— e.g. in leaves, &c. It is no accident, however, and the 
fact Comes out that the beech forms large reserve stores 
of potash (this being the chief cause of the large increase 
of total ash in the interior of the stem), whereas the 
phosphoric acid and sulphur travel outwards with the 
proteids, being repeatedly used in metabolism in the 
cambium, &c. 

We must pass over a number of other peculiarities 
of the distribution of the ash-constituents, to notice the 
effect of the age of the tree on the chief salts. The dis¬ 
tribution of the potash, lime, and magnesia is little in¬ 
fluenced by age, but an extraordina^ effect comes out in 
the case of the phosphoric acid. The young tree starts 
with a relatively large quantity of this constituent, but the 
amount sinks year by year till the fiftieth or sixtieth year, 
and then rises again to about the ninetieth year, to fall 
afterwards: in fact, the behaviour is similar to what 
occurs with the total ash, and is doubtless to be referred 
to the same causes. 

Another curious result comes out in Studying shaded 
trees: whereas they take up as much potash and lime as 
exposed trees, their mamesia and phosphoric acid fall far 
below those of exposed trees. But the most astonishing 
discovery is that shaded trees takt up fextrtimts as muck 


sulphur as exposed ones. The analyst himself notes 
how astounding this is, but he insists that a second series 
of analyses gave confirmatory results. 

Another queer fact is that the kind of soil exerts little 
influence on the analyses ; though a similar conclusion has 
been come to with other plants. 

The study of the absolute quantities of individual ash- 
constituents in 1000 parts of the dry substance brings out 
some interesting and important generalizations, which are 
expressed in the form of curves, and fully bear out in 
detail what has already been stated. 

The quantity of ash and of each ash-constitutent in 
I cubic metre of beech-wood at various ages, as com¬ 
pared with the wood of other trees, is next investigated. 
The results show that the beech takes more potash than 
most trees except the Robinia —for instance, at 40 years 
it contains more than four times as much as the spruce fir. 

As regards phosphoric acid, the beech and oak need 
more than other trees, beech-wood at 40 years old 
having seven tunes as much as spruce at the same age. 
With lime the facts are similar : beech needs much more 
than conifers. 

From the whole of the preceding, it is possible to put 
together some ideas on the quantity of ash-constitiients 
per acre needed for beech forests, and some interesting 
tables and curves are ^ven in this connection ; the return 
of minerals to the soil in the leaf-fail, &c., is also con¬ 
sidered. Perhaps the most important conclusion come to 
here is that the increment in dry weight of the tree is 
ne.arly proportional to the up-take of piotash, whereas the 
up-take of lime is the same—gradually increasing to old 
age—whether the wood is good or bad, and whatever the 
nature of the soil. The nitrogenous substance in beech- 
wood behaves very like the phosphoric acid, in that it 
diminishes from the tenth to the sixtieth year, and then 
ascends to a second maximum as the tree reaches 80 
years old; and again, the cause is to be found in the 
influence of the thinning, and in the demands on the 
reserves when the tree begins to bear seed 

As in all trees, there is of course most nitrogen in the 
twigs and buds^ and in the finer roots. Beech and oak 
need more nitrogen than other trees, and (so far as the 
wood goes) the conifers need much less. The total 
quantity of nitrogen taken up by the beech at 6 years 
old, in fully stocked plantations, is calculated to be 39'43 
kilogrammes per hectare, and this rises to 389'63 at 60 
years, and 896 50 at 130 years. 

Calculations as to the quantity of nitrogen needed 
annually per hectare to produce the known yield of wood 
are then given, and again we meet with the r^id loss 
after about 90 years, due to seed-production. To these 
are added estimates of the nitrogen removetl in the 
thinnings, and of that restored in the fallen leaves. All 
things considered, the quantity of nitrogen concerned 
annually varies with the age, but at the critical period 
of 50 to too years it amounts to something like 60 
kilogrammes per hectare per annum. 

It is unnecessary to point out further the extreme 
importance of such investigations as these : it is only 
in proportion as a nation is armed with statistics based 
on careful researches like these that it can form any 
conclusions worth having as to the future value of its 
forests and the technical merits of those administering 
them. As to their “ practical ” bearings, the results 
speak for themselves : if this is not allowed to be practical 
science, we may Indeed ignore the cry. 

H. MARSHALL WARD. 


Spectroscopic researches at the 

NORWEGIAN.POLAR STATION. 

PART II. of the Report on the results obtained at the 
A Norwegian ?olar Station at Bossekop in Alten (in 
conneCtibn with the International Polar lnves«iguion» 
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1882-83) was recently issued at Christiania ; and we have 
already said something as to the contents (Nature, 
December 13, 1888, p. i SS)- The following is a translation 
of a statement, by Herr Cand. C. Krafft, in this Report:— 

“ For spectroscopic researches the Expedition too'< with 
them a Wrede spectroscope. Unfortunatel y the obligatory 
observations did not render it possible to devote adequate 
attention to spectroscopic researches. The writer may also 
specially note that the use of powerful magnifiers made 
measurements with the above-mentioned apparatus ex¬ 
tremely fatiguing, and often quite impossible. It seemed 
to me all the more permissible to omit these measurements 
because the situation of the usual aurora-line is often very 
distinctly defined. Other lines besides these were only 
sometimes observed. Weak, indeterminable bands I ob¬ 
served on November 12, 4h. i8m. If 1 remember rightly, 

I saw similar indeterminable bands on another occasion, 
but I cannot find any notice of it in the observations. 
The red line was sometimes remarked, but it showed itself 
very conspicously, and flashed up only some moments 
(November 2, gh. ism. ; November 17, 4h.). The general 
rule is that only the aurora-line was to be seen even in 
strong aurortc ; as, for example, on November 2, 8h. 55 f'-» 
during a crown-formation,and on Novembers, Sh.-gh. on 
a bow with the intensity 2-3. 

“ In order to find the value of the scale-division of the 
spectroscope expressed in wave-lengths, 1 made, on 
October 30, 1882, the following determination of the most 
important Fraunhofer lines;— 

B ... 25-04(^ = 6867) a ... 23-27 (A = 6276) 

C . . 24-16 (A = 6562) D (Mean) 21-78 (A = 5892) 

E ... 1851 (A = 5269) 

i(Mean) 17-84(A--5174) 

“ With the help of these determinations I constructed a 
curve, and obtained from it the following wave-lengths of 
the auroral lines ; — 

November 2. 8h. ssm. aurora-line (mean) 20-37 ... A = 5595 

November II, loh. ISm. aurora-line 20-26 .A = 5586 

[D(NaCl flame) 21-71.] 

“ November 17, 4h- 20in. j Herr Schroetcr found the 
following values:— 

20-37-v 

Aurora-line |^>Mcan 20-34 ... A = 5587 
34-' 

Red line 23-00 . . a = 6205. 

“ On account of the rapid flashing-up and disappearance 
of the red line only this one measurement could be 
obtained. 

“ The spectroscope was used chiefly to decide oc¬ 
casionally, m doubtful cases, whether and how far the 
aurora was present—a matter which, as is well known, 
it is very often impossible to decide in any other way. 
Fine cirrostratus clouds may so closely resemble the 
aurora as to be taken for it, especially if they are lighted 
by the moon or by twilight In the latter case one may 
recognize the aurora-line apart from the continuous 
spectrum (January 15,12h.; March 29, I4h.). Meanwhile 
I do not mink I can decide whether the aurora line is 
to be regarded as absolute criterion for the aurora ; 1 have 
had an opportunity of observing pulsating masses of light 
(December 18,9h.),and also otherwise inexplicable pheno¬ 
mena of light, as well with the usual aurora colour (January 
13, loh.) as with red (November 17, 6h. 15m.), without 
being able to discover the aurora-line. On a red mass of 
light it might appear very weakly, even if the light-mass , 
shone powerfully (November 17, i6h.). Beside, the aurora¬ 
line was very rften to be recognized everywhere. This ) 
sometimes made me think that the whole mmament was j 
covered with aurora material, idthough the explanation I 
may be that the line everywhere visible springs from an ) 


aurora, only slightly extended, reflected 'from fine dobds, 
&c., floating in the air. This reflected light showed ^e 
aurora-line even on objects on the earth (silow on a field, 
a wall), and even when the sky was pr^y well covered 
(November 11, loh. ; November 12, sh.; November 14, 
8h.; December 15, ish. 25m.; December 16, qh.).* 


NOTES. 

The Croonian Lecture of the Royal Society, which, as we 
have already announced, is to be delivered this year byM. Roux, 
the “ Chef de Service ” of the Pasteur Laboratory, has now been 
fixed for Thunviay, May 23, at 4.30 p.ia.,ili the Royal Society's 
apartments at Burlington House. 

A GOOD many arrangements for the Newcastle meeting of the 
British Assoi-iatt"n, over which Prof. Flower will preside, have 
now been m-ade. Among the Vice-Presidents are the Duke of 
Northumberland, the Earl of Durham, the UUhop of Newcastle, 
Lord Armstrong, the Mayors of Newcastle and of Gateshead, 
and Mr. John Morley. The following are the Presidents of the 
various Sections:—A—Mathematical and Physical Science, 
Captain W. de W. Abney, p-.R. S. B—Chemical Science, Sir 
I. Lowthi.an Bell, F.R.S. C—Geology, Prof. James'Gelkie, 
F.R.S. D—Biology, Prof. J. S. Burdi>n Sanderson, F.R.S. 
E—Geography, Colonel Sir Francis de Winton. F—Economic 
Science and Statistics, Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. G—Mechanical 
Science, Mr. William Anderson. H—Anthropology, Prof, Sir 
W. Turner, F.R.S. The-first general meeting will be held on 
Wednesriay, September II, at 8 p.m. On Thursday evening, 
September 12, there will be a soir/t; on Friday evening, 
September 13, a discourse on “ The Hardening and Tempering 
of Steel,” by Prof. Roberts-Austen, F.R.S. ; on Monday even¬ 
ing, September 16, another discourse ; and on Tuesday evening, 
September 17, a loMt. Excursions to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne are being arranged for 
Saturday, September 14, and Thursday, September 19. 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Council of the Britisk 
Section of the Pans Exhibition, the cordial thanks of the Coun¬ 
cil were given to Sir Frederick I.^ighton, P.R.A., and the Fine 
Arts Comiiiittee, for their exertions to msurexhat the Fine Arts 
Department at the F.xhlbition should be a credit to the British 
Section and the country. The result of the exertioM of the 
Committee will be that British art will he represented in Paris 
by works of many of our foremoat artists. Why h not like 
energy being displayed by English men of science? There 
ought to be a Science as well as a Fine Arts Committee, and 
the necessary arrangements might easily be made, as there are 
several members of the French Institute in England. 

Thk Directors of the Ben Nevis Observatory have applied to 
the Association of the Glasgow International Exhibition of 1888 
for a grant from the surplus fund of the Exhibition. In the 
memorial setting forth the claims of the Observatory on the 
support of the public and of public bodies, reference is made to 
the immediate and important advantages that will result from 
the work of the High and Low Level Observatories of Ben 
Nevis towards the further development of the meteorology of 
the Clyde, in which Glasgow has tsdeen so prominent a part, and 
by the results of which the shipping and commercial interests 
will to a certainty bo largely benefited ; and it is urged that, in 
carrying out these national objects, the Directors must look to 
the liberality of the public and of public bodies, for the assktance 
required to supplement the aid offered by the Govertoent 
towards the completion and maintenance of this double Ob¬ 
servatory. 

The Botanical Society of France has issued a circular signed 
by its President, M. deVUmorin, and Secretaries, inViting ferdigo 
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tMtanlito to attend a Botanical Congrets to be held in Parii dnr- 
Jag the aectdid half of August in the present year, and to present 
UeatlM on botanical subjects, pure or applied, that may be 
most familiar to them, with the view of promoting disetusion on 
them. The following subjects are especially proposed for con. 
■sideTatio«i!*-*{i) Theusefalnessof establishing joint action between 
the diSavent Botanical Soeleties and Museums for the purpose of 
preparing aectHate snaps of the distribution of species and genera 
of pismts over the globe, a work similar to that undertaken by In¬ 
ternational Geological Congresses. An Exhibition of maps,books, 
drwAiSm,photograpbt,&c,,relating to botanical geography will be 
held, durf^ the Gdngress, at its place of meeting, (a) Characters 
for classification fimiihed by anatomy. Botanists intending to be 
prefent at the Congress should send in their names, before June t, 
to M. P, Msaiy, the Secretary of the Organizing Committee, 
S4 Roe de Crenelle, Pari^ when they will’i-eceive special invita¬ 
tions, and info rmation as to the day and place of meeting. The 
titles of papers proposed to be read, or of verbal communications, 
should be forwarded as early as possible. 

Wk reprint from the Timts of March 26 the following obituary 
notice We have to record the death, at a ripe age, of a man 
-whose name is well known and honoured wherever the science 
of naval architecture is studied. Joseph Wooliey, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.A.S., formerly Principal of the School of Mathematics and 
Naval Construction at Portsmouth, and subsequently, for many 
years, the Admiralty Director of Education, died at Sevenoaks 
, on Snndajt, after a few days’ illness. Trained at Cambridge, 
where he was a Fellow of St. John’s College, he was selected in 
184S as the head of the Technical School founded in that year by 
the Admiralty. He continued to hold that office until the school 
was discontinued in 1853. When a School of Naval Architecture 
was again founded, on other lines, at South Kensington, in 1864, 
Dr. Woolley was appointed Inspector.General by the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, and he continued to super¬ 
intend the school until his retirement from active life. In 
*850 he published a “Treatise on Descriptive Geometry,’’ 
which is widely known as a text-book. In i860, when the 
Institution of Naval Architects was founded, very largely 
by his own personal influence. Dr. Woolley opened its pro¬ 
ceedings by an address on "The present state of the mathe- 
marieal theory of naval architecture.” He enriched the Trans¬ 
actions of the Institution with frequent contributions on all 
current questions presenting any peculiar difficulty. He was a 
■neraber of the Committee on Desigtu in 1871, and of other im¬ 
portant Naval Committees. He was for many years in holy 
orders, but he relinquished them later in life, although he con¬ 
tinued to be to the last a devout worshipper in the Church of 
England. He was a man who was much loved by all who were 
privileged to work with him. ” 

Wk regret to .learn that Prof. Donders died at Utrecht on 
Sunday. 

Two physiologists of note have recently died: Prof. Kruken- 
berg, of Jena, well known for his researches in invertebrate 
physiology, and R, Gscheideln, of Breslau, the author of a 
“ Physiologische Methodik,” which unfortunately remains un¬ 
finished. 

Wk learn from Scitnte that Captain John Ericsson, whose 
death, at New York, we lately recorded, continued to labour at 
his sun-motor until within two weeks of his death. “ As he saw 
Ml end approaching, he expressed regret only because he could 
nbtBveto give this invention to thozgorid in completed form. 
It ooeupied his thoughts up to his last hoar. While he could 
hardly speak above a whisper, he drew his chief engineer’s face 
close to his own, gave him final instructions for continuing the 
work on the machine, and exacted a promise that the work 


should go on.” Science says that the respect shown at Captain 
Ericsson's funeral was such as is seldom seen at that of a private 
citizen. “The streets in the neighbourhood of his late residence 
were crowded from the early morning hours with thousands, who 
for four hours passed through the house to pay homage to the 
departed genius. New York is a place full of human beings,—so 
full that each pays little or no heed to his neighbour; yet the 
great respect for this man of science and of action was shown in 
the number and character of those who followed his remains to 
their resting-place, in the uncovered heads as they were borne 
along the busy streets, and in the impossibility of admitting to 
Trinity all that wished. Ericsson was a man who could have 
endeared many to him, but he had a strong sense of duty to his 
work, which induced him to make few friends. This final 
homage of the unrainilful crowds of the great city was to his 
genius well applied.” 

A GIFT of some scientific as well as artistic interest has just 
been made to the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin, by Miss 
Mary Anne Nicholl. She has presented to the Academy fifty- 
six studies in water-colours of the palms and foliage plants and 
fruits of Ceylon, painted by her late father, Andrew Nicholl, 
R.H.A., who held the first appointment of Master of Landscape 
Painting, Engineering, Drawing, and Design, in the Colombo 
Academy. The studies are accompanied with a list of the names 
of the flora. 

At the distribution of prizes to students of the Polytechnic 
Institute, Regent Street, on Monday, Mr. W. T. Paton was 
able to give a good account of the past year’s work. The num¬ 
ber over and above the usual attendance had been, he said 
considerably more than 1000, and they now bail 7000 members, 
who were attending classes there. The Lord Mayor, who gave 
away the prizes, spoke of the advance which had lately been 
made in technical education, and of the good influence exerted 
by the Polytechnic Institute. Tlie Committee wished him to 
say that they had now annexed the West End School of Art to 
the Institute. Further funds would be required to carry on 
the work. The Charity Commissioners would provide £^1,000 
for endowment if another ;^40oo were forthcoming. 

Tiik Geographical Society of Bremen has commissioned Dr. 
Kuckenlhal, of Jena, to undertake another journey to the Arctic 
regions, in order to make zoological researches. He will slait 
for Spitsbergen at the end of April, and is expected to return in 
October next. 

Prof. Franz Exnkr, of Vienna, who has spent some months 
in Ceylon studying atmospheric electricity there, is now on his 
way back to Europe. A grant was made by the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences in aid of his scientific work. 

The new Natural History Miiieum at Vienna will be opened 
to the public in the summer, and it is expected that the rich 
collections will attract large numbers of visitors. 

Dr J. Hann,, Director of the Austrian Meteorological 
Service, has laid before the Vienna Academy of Sciences an 
exhaustive investigation of the diurnal range of the barometer 
over the globe. He has calculated the harmonic coefficienU for 
each month, and for the year, for a large number of places, and 
has invest^tod the variation both of the phases and of the 
amplitudes of the single and double daily oscillations. The latter 
show a remarkable independence of geographical and seasonal In¬ 
fluence (as before pointed out by Lamont and others), and appear 
to be connected with a cosmical origin. The investigation also 
shows that the amplitudes of the semi-diurnal oscillation decrease 
with height in ex*ct proportion to the pressure, and have a 
moihed dependence upon latitude. The yearly range exhibits 
^wo maxima at the periods of the equinoxes, and alto a third 
maximum which falls in January in both hemispheres, while 
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in July the amplitude of the double daily oadllation U smallest 
over the whole globe. The author also investigates the single 
daily oscillation, in connection with the influence exerted by the 
position of the station, as well as the range of the barometer 
at sea, and arrives at some interesting results. 

Six shocks of earthquake were noticed at Aquila on March 11. 
Two were very severe, but had no injurious results. Shocks were 
felt at Idstein, AurolT, and Gbrsrod.near AViesbaden.on March 12, 
at 2.29 a.m. The direction of the shocks was from west to east. 

Telkgrams received at Madrid report that a strong shock 
of earthquake was felt on March 25 at Alhama in the province 
of Granada. No damage was done, but great alarm prevailed 
among the inhabitants. 

M. B. Hasselvero, of Pulkowa, has been studying the ab¬ 
sorption spectrum of iodine, which he has succeeded in resolving 
into widely separated lines with a Rowland grating, and in 
photographing. The wave-lengths of about 3000 lines have 
been determined by a dividing-engine. 

Another interesting pair of geometrical isomers have been 
discovered by Dr. Auwers and Prof. Victor Meyer. They are 
the monoxims of benzil, both possessing the constitution 
C,Hj . C(NOH). CO . C,Hj. Benzil, C,Ii,. CO . CO. C,H,. 
is the typical di-ketone of the benzene series, and reacts, like 
other ketones, with hydroxylamine. As there are two CO 
groups present, there are two possible oxims, a monoxim and a 
dioxim. A few months ago, Dr. Auwers and Prof. Meyer 
showed that there were really two dioxims, both of the constitution 
CgHg. C(NOH) .C(NOH) CgHg, but differing in the arrangement 
of the various groups in space. One of these isomers was shown 
CgHg—C=:NOH 

to probably possess the configuration | , while 

C,H,-C=NOH 

the other, which melts 30’ C. lower than the first, may be 
C,H,-C=NOH 

formulated I , It is now found that there are 

NOH=C-C,H, 

also two corresponding monoxims, one of which, termed the 
C,Hs-C=NOH 

a-monoxim, may be represented as | , while 

C,H,—C =0 

the jS-monoxim has its groups probably disposed in the manner 
CgH,-C=NOH 

I . Both these monoxims are obtained when 

0 =C-C,H, 

benzil and hydroxylamine, NHgOK, are allowed to react upon 
each other at the ordinary temperature. If the hydroxylamine 
be used in tfae form of its hydrochloride dissolved in a little 
water and added to an alcoholic solution of the benzil, 
a preponderating quantity of the B-compound is formed, 
and in greater quantity the higher the temperature. At 
- 15° C., the product consists largely of the a-monoxim ; 
at 0°, about equal quantities of the two are formed; at the 
ordinary temperature of a room the product is almost ex¬ 
clusively of the ^-compound ; and finally, when the operation is 
conducted upon a water-bath, a quantitative yield of the 
^-monoxim is obtained. The a compound is best prepared by 
dlsaolving 10 parts of benzil in 30 parts ordinary alcohol, and 
adding a mixture of 3i parts of hydrochloride of hydroxyl- 
amine and 4 parts of soda dissolved in a little water. After 
standing a few hours the mixturei is poured into water, and the 
turbid liquid thus formed filtered. On acidifying the filtrate an 
oil separates out which rapidly ciysulluet. On recrysiallixing 
the mixed crystals from dilute alcohol, a Urge yield of the poreo- 
oompoond U obtained, owing to its much more sparing snlotnUly, 
in microscopic labultr four-sided cry^taU posseiidng a motber-of- 
pesrl lustre. It may also be recrystallized from bensoi, Uoa 


which It U obtained in the same form. The crysUU melt sharply 
at 137’. On the other hand, the fl-monoxim crystalBies from 
alcohol in thick prisms, melting at 113°, 24° lower than the ■- 
compound. Another striking point of dissimilarity is that from 
benzol the j 3 -compound crystallizes with half a molecule of 
benzol of crystallization. Each reacts with a further equivalent of 
hydroxyUmine to form the corresponding dioxim ; and each also 
forms a characteristic ethereal salt with acetic acid, the a-acetic 
ether forming broad flat prisms melting at 6t*, and the ft-aoetate 
crystallizing in needles of melting-point 78’. Hence the oxims 
of benzil form a most beautiful and indubitable case of true geo¬ 
metrical isomerism, and a valuable further justification of the 
modified Van t* Hoff-Wislicenns hypothesis. It is to be hoped 
that, by further investigations of similar cases, we may 
indeed eventually be enabled to form some idea of the actual 
orientation of the atoms in our chemical molecules. 

The American Society of Naturalists recently appointed a 
Committee to report on the teaching of science in schools. The 
Report, which has been adopted and approved of by the Society, 
contains, amongst others, the following suggestions as to the 
mode in which, in the opinion of the Committee, science cun 
best be taught in the schoolsInstruction in natural science 
should begin in the lowest grades, where it should be conducted 
chiefly by means of object-lessons. More systematic initmction 
should be given iu the high schools during the four years’ course 
preparatory to College. An elementary knowledge of some 
one or more branches of natural science should bo required of 
every candidate for matriculation at College. There are some 
difiierences of opinion as to the details in carrying out this plan, 
but the Committee recommends that scientific study should begin 
with the study of plants and animals, the botanical instruction 
beginning with drawing the outlines of the leaves of plants, and 
the zoological with descriptions of the more familiar animals, 
special prominence beiiv; given to the study of those plants and 
animals which are useful to man. The simple geolc^ical pheno¬ 
mena of the district in which the Mhool is situated should be 
taught. Children should be encouraged to collect specimens of 
all kinds of natural objects, and these specimens could be made 
the subject of the object-lessons. An attempt should be made 
to teach the rudiments of human physiology and hygiene. The 
Committee recommends the introduction into the highest grades 
of the grammar school of very rudimentary lessons in physics 
and chemistry, which would pave the way for further study in 
the high schools and Colleges. 

We have received several interesting papers, by Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, on subjects relating to geography and anthropology. 
One of them (in French) is an account of the early voyages of 
Dutchmen to the Eait India Archipelago. In another series of 
French papers the Prince deals with geographical discoveries in 
New Guinea. He has also reprinted from the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute a note (in English) on the Lapps of 
Finmark. In this paper he presents various anthropological 
data collected during a tour of three months in Scandinavia. A 
more elaborate paper (In French), by F. Escard, which is printed 
in the same form as these essays, gives a full account of the ex¬ 
periences of Prince Roland and his Companiooi in the country 
of the Lapps, 

The " Record of the Excursions of the Geologists’ Aasodatioo, 
1860-84,” which has been prepared by Mr. T, V. Holmes, is 
DOW ready for the press, but it will not be printed until tt» 
names of a sufficient number of subMribert have been received. 
The work will consist of over 500 peget, and contain •cconna of 
all the sections and , districts lUted by the Assooiatiea dowatn 
the end of 1884, with the illustretions (scctioni, &c,)g wfaiob h«m 
from time to time appeared in the circulars sad Proceedings, 
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A Pkench tratulation of Prof. Romanes’s “ Mental Evolution 
in Man ” is in course of preparation in Paris. 


The OtsitrrtUhischt Botanischt Ztitsckri/l, now in its thirty- 
ninth year, is edited, from the commencement of the present year, 
hy Dr. Richard R. von Wettstein. 

At the annual meeting of the Govemon of Aberdare Hall, 
University College, Cardiff, which took place this month, the 
Executive Committee were able to submit a most satisfactory 
report. Several students had distinguished themselves by 
gaining scholarships both at the College and H.1II; two had 
taken the B.A. degree (London); others had passed the Inter¬ 
mediate in Arts and matriailation examinations, among whom 
was Miss Moss, who took the twelfth place in Honours division, 
matriculation examination. 


Mercury.. 

Venus. 

Mars. 

Jupiter.... 
Saturn.... 
Uranus... 
Neptune.. 


Stu. oan 

b. m. h. m. 

16 17 ... 23 23 3 . 

22 28 ... 2 52-9 . 

20 28 ... I 58 3 . 

9 53 ••• 18 3«'9 ■ 

4 7* 9 57 . 

6 8 ... 13 16 3 . 

*3 « ••• 3 53 7 • 


of the folloiriDg morning. 


12 IN. 
12 S7S. 

17 S 3 N. 
7 21 S. 

18 


2 ... Mars in conjunction with and 5* 7' north 

of the Moon. 

5 ... Venus in conjunction with and it" 7' north 

of the Moon. 


Variabh Stars. 


The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include two Chinese Mynahs {Acridolheres crista- 
tcUus) from China, presented by Mrs. Rigby ; a Rose-crested 
Cockatoo {Cacatua moluccensts) from Moluccas, presented by 
Miss Liming; a Long-tailed Copsychus {Copsyckus macturus, 
(J) from India, two Silky Bower-Birds (Ptilanorkynchus 
violactus, ^ 9 ) from Australia, a Blue and Yellow Macaw 
(Ara ararautsa) from South America, deposited ; two Squirrel 
Monkeys (Ckrysothrix sciurta) from Guiana, a Four-homed 
Antelope {Ttiraceros quadricornis, from India, a South 
American Flamingo (Phanicoptcrsit ignipalliatus) from South 
America, purchased ; a Gayal {Bibos Jrontalis, $), a Vulpine 
Phalanger {Phaiangista vulpina), bom in the Gardens. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Observations ok Jupiter.— An excellent series of eighty- 
four drawings of the planet Tupiter at different periods during 
the years 1^1-86, made with the reflector of 3 feet aperture 
at Birr Castle Observatory by Dr. Boeddicker, has just been 
published in the form of a communication to the Royal Dublin 
Society (vol. iv. series 2, March 1889). Twenty-two of the 
drawings were made during the opposition of 1881-82, thirty- 
one during 1882-83, twenty-one durt^ 1883-84, eight during 
1884-85, and two during 1885-86. 'The drawings made at the 
telescope have been exactly reproduced by a photo-mechanical 
process in order to avoid the errors which might have arisen by 
the employment of the ordinary lithographic process. Through¬ 
out the descriptive notes a very convenient notation has been 
employed for reference to the various features. Dr. Boeddicker 
draws attention to the three observations of March 16, 1883, 
showing remarkable changes in the appearance of one of ihe 
belts during the course of an hour. The first drawing shows 
two detach^ patches, which, in the succeeding drswings. become 
the shadows of large cumulus-like clouds lying acrou the Jovian 
surface. It is suggested that these apparent chauites may be 
simply dne to the combination of the more obvious details 
with the finer ones after prolonged examination, and that the 
discrepancies between draw mgs made at the same time by different 
observers may thus be accounted for. Photography may be 
expected in the near future to overcome this dif&culty. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 MARCH 31-APRlL 6, 

(UOR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Orecnwicli mean midnight, counting the hours on to aa. 
is here eaaployed.) 

At Grtesstsnek on March 31 
Son rises, Sh. 38m,; souths, lah. 4m. 8*21.1 seta iSh. 30m. 1 
rightasc. on meridian, oh. 40‘3nt;,decL 4* ir N. Sidereal 
iW at Sniiset, yh. yaa. 

Moon (New on March 31, lahO. tisni, 6h. tarn, t aouthsi 
lah. I3ni.; acts, tSh. $ 8 m. t right aao. “ —’^“ 
oh. 49-irin. I deck o* 7' 8, 
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16 II S. 5, 19 4y M 
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a 48 S. 

16 so N. .. 
8 5 S. .. 

32 3 N. .. 

33 M N. .. 
4348N. .. 
57 5« N- •• 


2, 

4. 


M 
20m 
4 30 « 

o o IW, 


2! 23 oM 
■olaimaai. 


Mtisor-Skowtrs. 


Near 7 Libra .233 ... 158. ... Swift ; long paths. 

From Dclphinus .305 ... la N. ... Slow ; bright. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Monday two 
papers were read, both dealing with the Caucasus, midway be¬ 
tween Kazbek and Elburz Ifere the chain towers up in two 
great parallel crests, containing within a few square miles al 
least half a dozen peaks over 16,000 feet in height, au elevation 
probably reached nowhere else by the summits of the crystalline 
crest. Two of these peaks are recognized as the second and third 
summits of the Caucasus—Koshtantaii, I7,09lfeet; and Dychtau, 
16,924 feet. One of the pa|iers, by Mr, A. F. Mummer, 
described his ascent last summer of Koshtantaii, while Mr. 
H. W. Holder dealt with the peaks of the neighbouring Bezingi 
Glacier. From Mujal, on the south-west of the Zaniier Glacier, 
Mr. Mummery and his companion made their way round 
by the Thuber and Gvalda passes to Bezingi in order to 
make the ascent from that side. The arrangement of this 
part of the chain, Mr. Mummery states, is, from an Alpine point 
of view, very curious. ’There is a lofty ridge with occasional 
aiguilUs, from the southern dopes of which stretch the p-eat ice¬ 
fields of the Thuber, and there is a second and ra.her less lofty 
ridge to the north and parallel to it, from the northern flank of 
which flow the BasU-su and its various affluents. In the 
narrow trough between these two ridges lies the head of the 
Gvalda Glacier. Though seldom so clearly marked as in this in¬ 
stance, the same system of short parallel ridges may be traced 
throughout the whole central group, with the result that the upper 
and middle basins of the great glaoiers are nearly alwim paiollel 
to the main ridges, and it U only when the drainage from these 
catchment basins reaches the head of the lateral valleys that the 
ioo sweeps round and flows away at right angles from the water¬ 
shed. 'The Gvalda Glacier is probably the most important on 
the south side of the Caucasus, and far exceeds in size any on the 
south slope of the Alps. Its basin probably exceeds in extent 
that of the Glacier du Giant, to which it is not without a resem¬ 
blance. The Caucasian glaciers in this part of the chain are 
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much lets crevassed than the Alpine, apparently due to the lesser 
inclination of the great glaciers, and possibly to the greater 
thickness of their ice. With reference to Caucasian torests, 
Mr. Mnmmery has some interesting observations. The upper 
valley of the Basil-su can still boast a fairly extensive forest ; 
but partly by the axe, and mainly by the agency of the 
sheep and goats, the forests are fast shrinking. Below a 
certain point in the Basil-su Valley, not a tree, not a bush 
is to be seen ; the country has been denuded by the flocks 
of the natives. Mr. Mummery is inclined to attribute the 
extraordinary contrast between the treelessness of the northern 
valleys and the dense forests of the southern less to climatic 
differences than to the form in which the wealth of their re¬ 
spective inhabitants exists ; in the one case, oxen, horses, 
sheep, and goats ; in the other, well-tilled and neatly fenced fields 
and orchards. Though at first sight it appears difficult to believe 
that sheep and goats can destroy the forest over great stretches 
of country, a careful examination of the Up|)er Basil-su shows 
that the cause is sufficient to produce a continuous contraction of 
the forest area, and leaves it a mere ejuestion of time as to when 
the last tree in that valley shall be cut down and burnt. After 
overcoming many difficulties, Mr. Mummery reached the summit 
of Koshtantau, the first time the mountain had been scaled. 

Ma. Holder and his friends also succeeded in climbing Kosh- 
tantau and several other peaks. He gave in his paper an instructive 
account of the striking difference in the character of the moun¬ 
tains which form the two great chains of the Caucasus and the 
Alps. Mr. Holder was much impressed with the wildness, the 
majesty, the awfulness, of the Caucasus. Whilst the main 
lacier streams, c.^. the Bezingi, the Mishirgi, and the Dych-su, 
ave but a slight fall, and are but little crevassed, the upper 
parts of the glaciers, those which come down from the moun¬ 
tains to form the great streams, have so steep a fall that they 
may be compared rather to cascades than streams of ice, and are 
cut into jo-ocr of the most fantastic character. Comparatively 
little snow lies on the steep southern faces of the mountains, and 
the rocks which face the south are so broken and loose that the 
danger of falling stones in ascending and descending is extreme. 
No single bit of rock can be trusted, and the rope ought never 
for a moment to be discarded. On the northern faces much 
more snow lies, and the rocks were firmer and more reliable. 
The climate of the Caucasus is healthy and invigorating, yet 
dietiaetly. more humid than in the Alps. It may perhaps be 
sufficiently interesting to note that none of the patty experienced 
the slightest inconvenience on account of the rarity of the atmo¬ 
sphere at the highest altitude reached, over 17,000 feet ; but 
that above about 15,000 feet the snow was always of the 
light and powdery character so tantalizing and fatiguing to 


The March number of Petermamis .’IfitleiJuHgtn contains a 
long paper by Spiridion Gopcevid on the ethnographical condi¬ 
tions of Macedonia and Old Servia. Herr Otto F. Ehlers con¬ 
tributes a lively account of his ascent of Kilimanjaro lost summer. 
He does not add much to our knowledge of the mountain, nor 
did he reach the actual summit. He went round its north face, 
and endeavoured from the north.east side to find out the 
character of the summit He' found the same wall of ice 
which was seen by Dr. Meyer, He states that so far os he 
could observe he could see no trace of a crater, while the 
masses of ice and snow lay in quiet wave-like lines, with much 
fi%sh snow. The height be estimates at over 19,6^ feet He 
makes the extraonUnary statement that traces of elephants, 
buffaloes, and antelopes were met with at a height of about 
lfi,ooo feet where also be found the lost traces of vegetation. 

M. Jules Borrlu has just returned from an exploration ex¬ 
tending over nearly two years in the country of Shoa and in 
Galla l^nd, undertaken under the patronage of the French 
Government. M. Borelli hot added much to our knowIed« of 
Shoa and its people, and among other things has discovers the 
source of the Hawaah. His most important work has, how¬ 
ever, been done in the region to the south of Shoa, in the 
country peopled mainly by the Gallas. He traced the Oroo 
River, to about 6* sd N. lat. His map throws quite a new light 
on the hydrography tif the region. Hitherto, the Omo bat been 
conjectured to be the upper course of the jub, which faDs into 
the Indian Ocean at the equator. But the data collected by M. 
Borelli, oad which appear to be confirmed by the recent dis¬ 
coveries of Count Teleki, open the field to new hypotheses. 


It would appear that the Omo, instead of flowing towards 
the east, takes a westerly and then a southerly direction, when, 
at about a" S. lat,, with a breadth of over 1500 feet, it 
expands into the great lake Samburu. It remains now to dis¬ 
cover whether this lake is an African Caspian, or whether it has 
an outflow towards Lake Victoria Nyanza. In that case the 
Omo becomes a remote feeder of the Nile. 


ELECTRICAL NOTES. 

Nagaoka {Phil. Mag., February 1889) of the Imperial 
University, Japan, has investigated the effects of torsion and 
longitudinal stress on the magnetization of nickel. Stress in¬ 
creases the magnetization of iron, but diminishes that of nickel, 
and the effect of torsion is also reversed in the two metals. 
Twisting nickel wire increases magnetization, while it diminishes 
that of iron. Nagaoka finds that this is true for weak stresses 
only. Beyond a critical value of the stress in a constant field, 
one end of the nickel wire acquires the two opposite kinds of 
magnetism during torsion and detorsion. The nickel wire used 
was unfortunately impure, for it contained I per cent, of iron, 
but the fact was clear that during untwisting the polarity of a 
nickel wire changed sign. 

Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S , has given the Royal Society 
(March 7) some interesting facts relating to the magnetization 
of iron at high temperatures. At 737° C. all traces of mag¬ 
netism disappear, but before this point is reached, viz. 727“, its 
permeability increases with great rapidity to a very high figure, 
when it suddenly drops to unity. In a subsequent paper, read 
March 21, he showed that the resistance also makes an abrupt 
change at the same temperature, which is that of recalescence, 
as discovered by Barrett. 

Shelford Bidwell (R..S., March 14) showed a very pretty 
experiment by which the effect of radiations on the magnetiza¬ 
tion of iron were made evident. An iron bar is carefully 
annealed, cooled, magnetized, and then demagnetized by cur¬ 
rents without any mechanical motion. The condensed beam 
from an oxyhydrogen lamp is thrown upon its pole, when mag¬ 
netism at once appears. There is an instantaneous magnetic 
change, which is purely an effect of nuliation. 

A. Bernstein {Ctntralblatt fur EUciroUthnik, i. p. 165, 
18^) has proved that the formula C = a is not true for the 
fusing currents of wires of a diameter smaller than 0'2S mm. It 
is known that snch fine wires absorb more energy than thicker 
ones to acquire the same temperature in air, and that the formula 
is C — o^. Bernstein has experimented with carbons of differ¬ 
ent diameters in the moderate vacuum of a glow lamp, and has 
obtained the following results :— 



His conclusion is that lamps with thick carbons absorb less 
energy relatively than lamps with fine filaments, and are there¬ 
fore more economical. 

C. S. Bowie {Eltctric World, February 23, 1889) has found 
that the static electricity generated by calender rolls in a paper 
mill acts very injuriously on the life of glow lamps. Th^ are 
now effectnally protected with wire gnardi. 

Among the namerous practical puiposei to which electricity 
can be applied tanning most be added. Leather is said to be 
produced from the raw hide in four days. 

If Prof. Oliver Lodge has failed to secure general faith in bis 
lightning conductor theories, he at least has succeeded in direct- 
iiffi scientlfie fashion to experimenting with Leyden jan. Rigbl 
{Bull. Acad, del Lined, xIL 16, 18S8) has constructed a battery 
of 108 condensers, having a capacity of 18,810 electrostatic 
units. With it he has produced spariis 5 metres long ovtr 
strips of glass coated with zinc filings, and i metre long over 
water, natinum, iron, brau, gold wires, very fine and of 
3i metres length, ore instantly vaporised into beautiful coloured 
coronae of the same shape as that impressed on the wire. The 
wire becomes vapour at a high temperatute, and forms as it 
were a vacuum tube, the sides of wWeh are cold air. 
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ON THE CONFLUENCES AND BIFURCATIONS 
OF CERTAIN THEORIES} 

A XIOMS, s»ys Proclo*,’ »re common to all sciences, though 
each employs them in its peculiar subject-matter. A little 
further on* he cites Aristotle* as sanng that one science is 
more certain than another, viz. that which emanates from more 
simple suppositions than that which uses more various principles; 
and that which tells the why, than that which tells only the 
simple existence of a thing : and that which is conversant about 
intelli^bles, than that which touches and is employed about 

Proclus adds that, according to these definitions of certainty, 
arithmetic is more certain than geometry, since iu principles 
excel by their simplicity. For the conception of unity has no 
reference to positioh in space, while that of a point involves such 
reference. In short, we may say that to count a number of 
objects is a simpler operation than to measure the distances 
between them. 

All this, and much more, shows how early the notion of what 
is sometimes called a hierarchy of the sciences arose. Procliis’s 
order of precedence would seem to be this, viz. logic,* arithmetic, 
geometry, mechanics, optics, dioptrics,* and so on; the progres¬ 
sion being from the more to the less abstract, or from the 
abstract to the concrete. 

Francis Bacon, mindful perhaps of Proclus,^ and duly appre¬ 
ciating the power of mathematics as an instrument ” and its 
value as a discipline,* expressly takes the degree of abstractness 
of a science os the mark for its classification. He places 
mathematics, as the most abstract of sciences,’* at one end of the 
scale and “policy” at the other. He does not graduate the 
scale minutely, but it may be that, os in the case of the categories, ” 
he attached no great value to such details. Distinguishing 
philosophy from theology, logic, and mathematics,” he assigns 
to it tne axioms which are common to several sciences and 
the inq^uiry into essences, as quantity, similitude, diversity, 
possibility, and the rest. .Science he divides between meta¬ 
physics, the science of the abstract and permanent, and physics, 
that of matter and its changes.'* Bacon, in one place, names the 
one universal science by the name of philosophy, while in 
another he treats philosophy and metaphysics as two distinct 
things,’* He uses the word metaphysics in a sense different from 
that in which it was then ” received. Mathematics he places as 
a branch of metaphysics, and as having determined or deter¬ 
minate quantity for its subject. To the pure mathematics, he 
says, belong geometry and arithmetic ; tne one handling con¬ 
tinuous, and the other discrete quantity.’* If he means continuous 
quantity so far as it is immovable, he agrees with the Pytha¬ 
goreans.” 

Quantity, time, and space are placed by Aristotle among his 
categories, or are implied in them. With regard to space, he 
does not seem to have reached the Kantian view in any way, nor 
to be very clear in his meaning, though he apparently feels that 
to realize space we must have motion. His conception of time 
as one of the elements required for measuring motion, and his 
starting thi problem as to whether we could have time without 
a mind to conceive, seem a more distinct approximation, though 
only an approximation, to Kant’s view of time as merely a 
subjective condition of perception.'* 



Newton, in the Scholium to his definitions, distinguishes be¬ 
tween absolute and relative time, the latter being time conceived 
in its relation to phenomena. Of absolute time Otherwise called 
duration) which has no relation to anything external, he says 
that it flows equably, and that its rate of flow and the order of 
its parts arc immutabl:. In his “Fluxions” he uses the word 
time in a somewhat different sense, viz, as meaning the inde¬ 
pendent variable, characterized by an equable increase, fluxion, 
or flow.’ Sir W. Rowan Hamilton treated algebra as the 
science of pure time, but his doctrine is not entirely * assented to 
by De Morgan, nor by Prof. Cayley, who indeed, in his South- 
port Addr^s (p, 19), intimates dissent from it. Proclus does not 
connect arithmetic with time, and Prof. Cayley suggests (li. p. 
18) that, in any case, the notion of number or plurality is not 
more dependent on time than on space. By the logicians, time 
seems to be regarded as the more abstract of the pure intuitions. 
In fact, time is implied in memory and in thought itself, and 
Prof. Francis W. Newman observes that no man could get 
through a syllogism if he forgot the first premiss while dwell¬ 
ing on the second.* Moreover, he has recourse to the idea of 
lime when he comes to discuss propositions,* and Boole investi¬ 
gates the nature of the connection of his own secondary pro¬ 
positions with the idea of time." The ancient Indians had their 
cyclical periods, but not therefore necessarily any notion of .a 
uniform curvature (so to say) of time. 

Absolute space, says Newton, perpetually remains similar to 
itself and immovable j and, further on in the Scholium, he adds 
that the order of Us parts is immutable. In the preface to 
the “ Principia” he had observed that the description of straight 
lines and circles, on which geometry is founded, t)eIong.s to 
mechanics, and he follows up this tram of thought. But, whether 
he means to detach himself from Plato, I must leave others to 
say. It is said to be certain that be was familiar with Bacon's 
works; that he uses the word axiom, not in Fuel id's sense, but 
in Bacon’s, thus giving the name of axioms to the laws of 
motion, which, of course are ascertained by the scrutiny of 
nature, and to those general experimental truths which form 
the groundwork of optics.* Now Bacon says that, in his judg¬ 
ment, the senses are sufficient to certify and report truth, either 
imm^iately or by way of comparison.^ .Moreover, he suggests 
that the rule Qu<z in eodtm teitio conveniunt, tt inter se coii~ 
veniunt, a rule so jiolent in logic as that all syllogisms are built 
upon it, is taken from the mathematics." In seeking an origin 
for the more abstract in the less abstract. Bacon is not solitary. 
Thomas Stephens Davies suggested " that the argument from 
superposition had its origin in mechanical considerations, and 
from the fitting togelher of material figures. Moreover, it is 
conceivable that .some observant person among the ancient 
Egyptians, whose custom it was to stamp their bricks, noticing 
the resemblances of the mark.s and the correspondence of the 
impres-ions with the impressing tool, may have been led to a 
recognition of the rule quoted by Bacon. The doctrine that 
there enters into geomelry an element derived from the senses 
has, indeed, appeared in books designed for orilinary readers. 
Thus, Prof. Newman, writing in 1836-3S, although in one part 
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of hi* “Loric" (p, as), he »»y* that in geometry no result* 
are admitted by help of observation and testimony, but only 
by reasoning from the definition, yet he afterwards (p. 55) states 
that, as space nod its properties appear undeniably to be learned 
by sense, the argument seems to nimto preponderate for naming 
geometry a mixed science, and believing that its propositions 
are real and not verbal truths. And Potts * says that geometry 
seems to rest on the simplest inductions from experience and 
observation, and that its principles are founded on facts 
cognizable by the senses. 

But it is to Reid * that the idea of a more precise mathematical 
treatment of the subject is due, and his name ought to head the 
roll on which will be inscribed the names of Lobatschewsky, 
Riemann, and other investigators. Kant, indeed, disposes of 
such questions summarily, by saying that it follows from his 
premiiMs that the propositions of geometry are not the deter¬ 
minations of a mere creature of our feigning fancy, but that they 
necessarily hold of space, and consequently of all that may be met 
within it, because space is nothing else than the form of all the 
external phenomena, in which atone objects of sense can be 
given (“ Prolegomena," • p. 51). He add* (pp. 51 and $3) that 
external phenomena must necessarily and precisely agree with 
the propositions of (he geometer. Whether Kant’s allusion to 
“ superhcial metaphysicians ” points to the Pyrrhonists and 
Epicureans ^ or to others, and, possibly, even to Reid, whom 
he had mentioned before (Preface, p. viii.), does not appear. 
Whatever opinions be form^ of Kant’s theory, or of the nature 
of space, his view is impressive. Conhne that view to two 
dimensions, and suppose the surface of a sphere to be inhabited 
by a being destitute of any conception of a third dimension, and 
whose senses are unaffected by any point not situated or any 
motion not taking place on that surface. He could only estimate 
direction and position by the tangent to the path of the visual ray 
at the point where that path meets his visual organ, and would 
think that all objects were situate in one plane. His geometry 
would be Euclidian ; for, if be could form a notion of the actual 
paths of rays, he would have a conception of the third dimension 
in space.' _ Here Kant and Kiemaiin would apparently be at 
sssue ; for, if a more general conception of space it to be rendered 
special by actual measurements on the sphere, then, after an 
enlarged experience, the Euclidian conception would have to be 
expelled and replaced b)! some other. And all this would have 
to be done without praying in aid the excluded third dimension. 

Aristotle* notices that the nature of everything is best seen in 
its smallest portions, and Kant? remarks that there was a time 
whea matheniaticians, who were pliilosophers too, began to 
doubt, not the truth of their geometrical propositions as far as 
they regard space, but the objective validity and applicability of 
the coqceplioii itself, and of all its determinations, to nature ; as 
they were apprehensive that a line in nature might consist of 
ph3rsical points, and that consequently true space in the object 
might consist of simple parts, though space as conceived by the 
geometer cannot so consi-t. Clifford* would have given due 
weight to the doubts of the philosophical mathematicians. He 
even suggests that the properties of space may change with time. 
Now, a number may bs a function of an angle ; the very angle 
itself determines those numbers (ratios of lines) which we call 
sines and cosines. But, says De Morgan,* in every case but this 
it is impossible to conceive number a function of magnitude. It 
seems almost equally difficult to entertain ClilTord’s conjecture, 
which, nevertheless, measurements might verify. The sentence, 


there,” accompanying every material allwation in indletscnts^ 
would suffice to snow that the opinion* of the world at large on 
certain characteristics of time and space' were in accord with 
that of the philosophers. Indeed, their isolation, as form* of 
intuition, may no more be a peculiarity of Kant’s system than is 
his distinction between analytical and synthetical judgments. 
This distinction was present to the mind of Bacon,* as well as 
to that of Locke, whom Kant cites (“ Prolegomena," p. as), and 
who, elsewhere than in the place cited, adverts to the distinction. 
That which Locke had styled a trifling proposition, Kant called 
an analytical judgment; and that which Loclce (“ Essay rmneem- 
ing Human Understanding,’’ book iv., chap, viii.. Sect, 8) styled 
a real truth, Kant would would have called a synthetical judg¬ 
ment. With Hume, too, Kant is in some respects in close 
relation. Hume (“Treatise,” vol. i., book i., part 2, pp. 
53-124) treats specially of the ideas of space and time. Hume, 
again (“ Inquiry,” p. 17 ; Essay iv,, p. 50), distinguishes between 
results attained by reasonings a priori and result* ansing entirely 
from experience (“Inquiry,” p. 17 ; Essay, p. 49). He seem* 
to allow conception a sufficiently wide range, for he urges 
(" Inquiry,” p. 13 ; Essay ii., pp. 26, 27) that, in one exceptional 
instance, there may be an idea not arising from a corresponding 
impression ; viz. in the case when from the impressions of two 
distinct shades of a particular colour, a conception is formed of 
an intermediate shade of the same colour. He asserts (“ In¬ 
quiry,” p. 118) that the only objects of the abstract sciences or of 
demonstration are quantity and number. 

If, as Clifford ' seems to think, there are no sufficient m-ounds ' 
for maintaining that, if our sjvace has curvature, it must oe con¬ 
tained in a space of more dimensions and no curvature, one 
difficulty is apparently removed. The one-dimensioned time it 
something very differeut to space, from which the higher- 
dimensioned entity might differ slill more ; and if a solid be 
treated as the shadow or projection in Euclid’s space of, say, a 
four-dimensioned body, that part of the body which lies outside 
the shadow seems to have no quality analogous to impenetrability 
or inertia, nor indeed any quality which aflects the senses or 
deranges the results of calculation. Prof, Cayley says (Southport 
Address, p. 11) that Riemann’s idea 'cems to lie that of modify¬ 
ing the notion of distance, not that of treating it as a locus in four- 
dimensional space. The suggestion (Cayley, lA p. 10) of a rule 
changing its len^h by an alteration ol"^ temperature facilitates 
apprehension. Prof, von Helmholtz has considered the effect 
of the changes in sensible phenomena which a transition to a 
spherical or pseudo-spherical world, if such things be, would 
produce ; and he has taken an independent view of the lubject 
in other respects.* 

De Morgan' professed to have been puzzled to know on which 
side the meeting of parallels took place, or whether on both. 
He concludes that they never meet. Thu, however, does not 
shake, nor is it to be suppo-ed that he wished ' it to shake, the 
belief in modern methods, for he apparently admits that inter¬ 
pretation of forms may demand conclusions which can be reached 
Dv reasoning on inflnity, if increase without limit show approach. 
He observes that it ii clearly conceived by the logicians that all 
division is reducible to simple dichotomy and ita repetitions, and 
that when the logician has once shown division, uifference, he 
does not trouble himself with the difficulty of repetitions. De 
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Morgu’i remark ii easily verified by taming to Potts's Note on 
Euc. i. io(p.49). Tumingiegain to Boole (“L of T.," p. 91), it 
would seem that the lo|ician does not completely detach himself 
from the notion of infinity : he has to interpret i : o as well 

Bacon differs from Plato, who considered forms as absolutely 
abstracted from matter, and not as confined and determined 
it, and aerees with Aristotle in saying that words are the images 
of thougnts ;» BO that the agreement of the views of Bacon with 
those of Prof. Max Muller would seem to be tolerably close. It 
is easy to find cases in which a doubtful meaning of a word may 
mve rise to dnagreement on matters of substance. Boole (“ L. of 
T.,” pp. 407, 408) observes that the term “ necessary " may be 
applied either to the observed constancy of nature or to the 
logical connection of propositions. He expresses no decided pre¬ 
ference for either meaning. The meanings should lie kept care¬ 
fully apart. If an axiom Im a necessary truin, in the strictest sense, 
then Newton's laws of motion are laws a /riori, vis. giving 
Kant’s meaning to the term (" Prol.,” p. iflj); they are known 
independently of all experience. But Laplace (“ Mec. Cel.," 
pp. 14-18*) treats them as results of experience. Moreover, he 
treats (pp. 65-69) the laws of motion under nil the rel itions 
mathematically possible betweerj force and velocity. Newton, 
in fact, usually speaks of “ law," and gives the term “axiom” 
Bacon's meaning. 

Boo n's chapter xx. (" L. of T.," pp. 520-75) relates to 
problems on causes, but his use of the word “ cause " has given 
rise to much discussion. He proposed a question on cau-.cs in 
1851, which was answered by Prof. Cayley in 1853. The solu¬ 
tion was criticised by Boole in 1854, who arrived at a different 
result, and in 1854, Mr. H. Wilbraham examined both solu¬ 
tions. Prof. Cayley returned to the subject in Ib62, and Boole 
thereupon admitted that it would have been better, in stating 
his problem, not to have employed the word “cau»e” at all.‘ 
One mode of stating the nature of the relation between “ cause ” 
and ‘‘effect" may be this, viz, when a certain (antecedent) 
change is immediately and invariably followed by a certain other 
(subsequent) change, then the relation in which the antecedent 
stands to the subsequent (which may now be called the 
consequent) change is that of cause and effect. This is, in sub¬ 
stance, if not in form, a view common to Algazel, Glanvil,* 
Hume," Brown,' Kant, and, as I believe, Keid ; for theqnes'ion 
seems to be one about words. It differs but slightly from the 
view (C. T., vol. x., part 2, p. 300) of He Morgan. Perhaps 
“unvarying" might be a better word than “ invariable," for 
one instant of time is the immediate and invariable antecedent 
of Its consecutive instant ; but the idea of “ cause " does not 
seem to arise. When “cause” is used in the above sense, the 
solutions of Boole and Prof. Cayley agree. Boole's question has 
been dealt with in our Proceedings (vol. xi. p. ti8) by Mr. 
McColl. 

The import of the word “principle” is not the same when 
we speak of the principle of contradiction or of excluded middle, 
as when we speak of the principle of the permanence of equi¬ 
valent forms, or of the sufficient reason, or of continuity. That 
0/ sufficient reason has been assailed by Brown (“C. and E.,’* 
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sect. iv. pp. 322, mitnumbered 322, to 306), and by De Morgaia 
(C. T., X., part 2, pp. 29CK304). Cliflord (a/, ft/., p. xl.) was. 
prepared to sacrifice the principle of continuity, even in the case 
of space, and the author of anonymous “Strictures" on Pea¬ 
cock’s “ Algebra’’ (Csmb., 1837), who was (so at least I was 
told many years ago by Davies) Hind, concludes (p. 3l) that 
number is perfectly abstract, that ii is the only thing which is 
so, that it is not rightly denominated a species of quantity, being 
equally connected with every species. An instance of a striking 
failure of the principle of the permanence of equivalent forms 
is given by Dr. |. W. L. Glaisher in the Mtnengtr of Mathe- 
mutics, N. S , vol. ii. (1872) p 95. Again, take another word 
—viz “ disparity." Supposing it to be said that there are two 
persons in a room, whose united ages are twenty-one years, and 
between whose ages there is the greatest disparity possible. 
This is intelligible if one be a new-born or nascent inlant, and 
the other a person aged twenty-one. But suppose the same state¬ 
ment made of three persons ; the proficient in language might have 
to inquire of the mathematician what meaning, if any, the state¬ 
ment bears. Or, again, the mathematician might be asked 
what, or whether any, numerically definite meaning can be 
attached to the words, “ triangle of maximum scalenity." 

Prof. Newman (“ Logic,” 1838. p. 52) says that the truths of 
arithmetic ate verbal Perhaps this, and the corresponding 
statements of Dugald Stewart, would not now be insisted on. 
They arc opposed to the views of Kant, Clifford, and De Morgan 
(C. T., xi., part l, p. 160). The identities 3’ -t- 4* = 5*, and 
3* 4’ -I- 5* — 6’, seem to be sometliiog very different from 

definitions of words. Kant considers 7-1-5 = 12 to be a 
synthetical judgment (“ Proleg.,” pp. 22, 23). 

Metaphysics and mathematics are consorts in the East as well 
as in the We-t. Bhascara says that the analytical art i- merely 
sagacity exercised, and is independent of symbols, which do not 
constitute the art.* If De Morgan* be right in placing Dio- 
phantus as late a.s the beginning of the seventh century, Arya- 
bhatta was earlier, by two centuries, than Diopbantus. 'nie name 
certainly seems to have been a vrry common one, Josephus* 
relates that Alexander (a son of Herod the Great) said that 
Diophantus (he scribe had imitated his hand. But Mr. Heath's 
work * renders it scarcely possible to sustain De Morgan’s 
contention. 


EXHIBITION OF METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

'T'HE Royal Meteorological Society’s tenth annual Exhibition 
^ of Instruments w.i.s held in the rooms of the Tn.stitulion of 
Civil Engineers, 25 Great George .Street, Westminster, from the 
19th to the 22nd instant. This Society’s Exhibitions are always 
interesting and instructive, os each one is devoted to some 
special class of instruments : this year the instruments consisted 
principally of actinometers and solar radiation apparatus. 
Specimens of most of the various forms of these instruments 
were exhibited ; but when it was not possible to obtain an 
instrument itself, a photograph or drawing of it was shown, so 
that the visitors to the Exhibition could readily see what 
instruments have actually been made 

Several specimens were exhibited of Sir John Herschel’s 
Bctinometer, for ascertaining the absolute heating effect of the 
solar rays, in which time is considered one of the elements of 
observation. This consists of a large cylindrical thermometer 
bulb, with a special open scale, 10 that minute changes may be 
easily seen. The bvnb is of transparent glass filled with a deep 
blue liquid, which is expanded when the rays of the sun fall on 
the bulb. When taking an observation, the actinometer is 
shaded for one minute and read off; it is then exposed for one 
minute to sunshine, and its indication recorded; it is finally 
shaded anin, and its reading again noted. The mean of the 
two readings in the shade, subtracted from that in the sun, 
indicates the expansion of the liquid produced by the sun’s rays 
in one minute of time. 

"The Kew Committee exhibited Hodgkinson’s actinometer, 
the principle of which is the same as that of SirJ. Herschel’s, 
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i^d «d«o Pouillet’s direct pyrheliometer, whicli coniistt of a. 
<!;f’IiDdrlcBl box of steel filled with mercury, into which the bulb 
of a thermometer is introduced, the item being protected by a 
piece of brass tubing. As the surface on which the sun’s rays 
fall and the quantity of mercury in the cylinder are both known, 
the effect of the sun's heat upon a given area can be expressed 
by stating that it is competent in fire minutes to raise so much 
mercury so many degrees in temperature. The Rev. F. W. 
Stow showed an improved form of Pouillet’s pyrheliometer, in 
which the instrument is placed in a silvered tube to shield it 
from wind and from all Solar rays, except when the tube is 
turned directly towards the sun. Mr. Caa"lla exhibited Secchi’s 
solar intensity apparatus, in which two thermometers are kept 
immersed in a liquid at any convenient temperature, and a 
third, of which the stem passes through the same liquid and the 
bulb is outside it, is exposed to the rays of the sun shining down 
the hollow cylinder. The increase of temperature thus obtained 
IS found to be the same, independent of the temperature of the 
liquid whi,.h sui rounds the thermometer. 

Ibe British Association Solar Radi.ation Committee showed 
Prof. Balfour Stewart’s actiuometer; and Dr. Angstrom, of 
Stockholm, sent one of his pyrheliometers and a photograph of 
another pattern. 

Luvini’s dielheroscope for oliserving the changes of atmo¬ 
spheric refraction optically, and Bellam’s lucimetcr, ns arranged 
by Prof. G. Cnntom for use at the Italian meteorological I'niions, 
-were exhibiteil by the Meteorological Council ; and Mr. Hicks 
showed s ime of Crookes's radiometers 

Dr. A. D jwnes Illustrated his method of slow actinometry by 
oxalic acid, in which a definite quantity of a standard solution 
of oxalic acid is exposed to the action of light for a definite 
l>ertod ; subsequently it is used to bleach a standard solution of 
permanganate of potash. The quantity of oxidized oxalic acid 
solution, compared with the quantity originally required to 
produce the same effect, is a measure of the intensity of the 
light. 

Engravings illustrating Violle’s, Crova’s, and Frolieh’s 
nctinometers were also exhibited. 

The solar radiation thermometer consists of an ordinary 
maximum themometer, with the bulb and about one inch of the 
stem coaieil with lamp-black, inclosed in a glass shield exhausted 
of air. Various specimens of this instnimcnt were exhibited, with 
arrangements for testing the degree of exhanstion. Hicks’s 
black bulb maximum thermometer in viuuo is supplied with 
platinum wires and a battery for testing the vacuum, while 
Negrelti and Zambra’s has a mercurial test gauge. Mr. Hicks 
also showed one of these instruments which had at the end of 
the outer jacket a second chamber m which is mounted one of 
Crookes’s radiometers for testing the vacuum. 

The Royal Meteorological Society showed a pair of black- 
bulb and brigbt-hulb maximum thermometers in vacuo as 
recommended for use at the Society’s stations; while Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambia exhibited a similar pair of thermometers 
mounted in an upright position with the bulbs uppermost, as 
used at the Montsouns Observatory, Paris. 

Mr. Casella showed Soulhall’s helio-pyrometer for testing 
the accumulated heat of the sun in a confined blackened space, 
under glass. A black-bulb maximum thermometer is fixed on a 
cushion at the bottom of a box, the sides of which are also 
cushioned, and a thick piece of plate-class is laid upon the top 
to prevent currents of air carrying off the heat. The box is 
placed in such a position that the sun's rays may strike as nearly 
as possible perpendicularly on the glass, when water contained 
in a small vessel will boil violently in the box. 

The practical working of sunshine recorders may be said 
to date Irom 1854, when Mr, J. F. Campbell mounted a hollow 
glass sphere filM with acidulated water in the centre of a bowl 
of mahogany so arranged that the sun's rays were focussed on the 
interior of the bowl and burned it. The lines of burning 
therefore indicated the existence of sunshine. Solid glass 
spheres were substituted for the hollow ones in 1857, and in 
1875 cards in metal frames were substituted for the wood. The 
Meteorological Council exhibited a number of wooden bowls 
showing the effect of sunshine by burning in the years 1855-56, 
1883-8^ and 1887-88; and the Astronomer-R’>yal sent the sun¬ 
shine recorder with a hemispherical metal bowl which was in use 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1876-86. Specimens 
of the Campbell sunshine recorder with the improved Stokes’s 
.zodiacal Aaine for a fixed latitude, were shown by the Meteoro¬ 
logical CtMDcil; a recorder with adjustmeuis for use in any 


latitude, by Meurs. Negretti and Zambra; and the Whipple- 
Casella sunshine recorder, by Mr. Casella. 

Mr, Jordan exhibited an experimental instrument for record¬ 
ing the inleniity of daylight, the results being obtained by 
revolving a disk of sensitized paper behind a screen with a 
rectangular aperture. Messrs. Negretti and Zambra showed the 
various patterns of Jordan’s photographic sunshine recorder, 
which consists of a cylindrical box, on the inside of which is 
placed a slip of cyanotype paper. Sunlight being admitted into 
this chamber by three small apertures, is received on the paper, 
and travelling over it by reason of the earth’s rotation, leaves a 
distinct trace of chemical action. In the second pattern of this 
instrument two apertures are used instead of three; while 'in 
the new pattern two semi-cylindncal boxes are employed, one 
to contain the morning and the other the afternoon record. 
Prof. McLeod’s photographic sunshine recorder was exhibited 
by Mr. Hicks. This consists of a glass sphere silvered inside 
and placed before the leiis of a camera, the axis of the 
instrument being placed parallel to the polar axis of the earth. 
The light from the sun is reflected from the sphere, and some 
of it pa.ssing through the lens forms an image on a piece of 
sensitized paper within the camera. 

Mr. A. S. Marriott showed two patterns of his instrument (br 
comparing the active value of light at different stations ; and the 
Kew Committee sent the chemical photometer devised by Sir 
Henry Roiicoe. 

Among the new instruments exhibited were Fineman’s and 
Galton’s nephoscopes for observing the direction of motion of 
clouds: Davis’s improved air meters; Negretti and Zambra’s 
recording hygrometer; Casella’s Boylean-Mariotte barometer ; 
and de Normanville’s self-compensating sympiesometer. Mr. 
Mmday showed in action his apparatus for obtaining readings of 
an aneroid placed at a distance by means of electric currents. 
An instrument, called the stephanome, which is used at the 
Ben Nevis Observatory for measuring the angular size of halos, 
fog-bows, glories, &c , was also exhiSted. 

Mr. CInyden showed a very ingenious and instructive working 
model illustrating the generation of ocean currents, which was 
a great attraction to all the visitors at the Exhibition. This 
model shows how the prevalent winds over the Atlantic are the 
chief cause of the circulation of the waters. A number of tubes 
are so arranged that when an attached blower is worked the 
circulation of air produced resembles that of the atmosphere ; 
the imitation winds thus set up react upon the surface of the 
water, creating a system of currents which reproduces the main 
features oh-erved in the Atlantic. Special attention was drawn 
to the Gulf Stream issuing from the Gulf of Mexico, and to the 
return current flowing eastwards between the equatorial currents. 
Mr. Clayden also showed some lantern slides illustrating the 
spiral circulation of the wind in both a cyclone and an anticyclone. 

One of the chief features of last year’s Exhibition was the 
large collection of photographs of flashes of lightning which had 
been gathered together by the Royal Meteorological Society 
from all parts of the world; this year the Society exhibited a 
numircr of similar photographs which have been received since 
May 1888. Near to the-ie were placed a number of photographs 
of the electric spark taken by Mr. Wimshurst when the sensitive 
plate was rotating 2500 times per minute. These flashes are 
quite sharp and distinct, and show no sign of the movement of 
the plate. 

A very interesting and valuable collection of sixteen photo- 
gTaph< taken on the summit of Ben Nevis during the last eleven 
months were exhibited by the Directors of the Observatory, of 
which the following were of special interest: ( l) chrrus cloud at 
the northern horizon, taken at midnight at the time of the 
summer solstice when the clouds are seen brightly illuminated; 
(2) St. Elmo’s fire, at 11 p.m., on the top of the stove-pipe ; 
and (3) views of the Observatory after continued fog and strong 
wind, but no fall of snow, when everything is covered with long 
ciystals of ice formed out of the fog. 

Mr. Bromhead exhibited two large photographs showing the 
thick rime on trees at Lincoln ou lanuary 7 last; and Mr. 
H. P. Curtis showed a photograph taken by moonlight, 

Photofnaphs of clouds were exhibited by Captain WUson- 
Barker, Mr, Shepherd, and Captain Maclear. 

The Exhibition also included a number of pbotojmphs and 
drawings of instruments, &c., as well as some models o^ailstones, 
7 inches in circumference, which fell near Monterean, P'rance, 
on August 15, 1888. 

WllLIAM Maksiott. 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCA TIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge. —The recent discnssion on the proposed new 
buildings for snAtomy and phyiiolo^ disclosed that the Financial 
Board do not consider that the whole plan can be proceeded 
wth *t present. They hold that only /io,oc» is available; but 
Inis IS because it Is proposed to diminish the annual contributions 
from Che Colleges for some years. It appeared to be agreed that 
lecture-room or middle block could be best dispensed with 
if absolutely necessary) the blocks of phvsiolc^ical and ana- 
^mical dasi-rooms and di*secting-room» being most essential. 
Prof. Foster mentioned that the ,labour of conducting the 
practical classes in physiology was so great as to leave no time 
for research, and to strain the health of himself and his demon- 
stratois almost to (he point of breaking down. The present 
buildings not only limitim but spoiled their work. 

The adjudicators of the Hopkins Prize in connection with the 
Philosophical Society have recommended tha,t it be awarded to 
Sir William 11101^11 for his mathematical researches upon the 
theory of the tides, and other important investigations in 
mathematical physics. 

The General Board of Studies has issued a report deprecating 
the proposed diminution of College contributions, and showing 
that that proposal will destroy any chance of appointing new 
teachers, or increasing the small stipends now paid to University 
lecturers and readers, or of making any payments in aid of re¬ 
search. A great number of detaJed needs for all the depart¬ 
ments are specified, the scientific Boards being well represented. 
The R^er in Botany and the Lecturer in Animal Morphology 
and others are strongly recommended for immediate increase, 
and a capital expenditure of is needed for museums, 

laboratories, lecture-rooms, &e. 

The following is the subject for the Adams Prize to be ad¬ 
judged in 1891 ;—The motion of a satellite about a spheroidal 
jiianet, and the reaction on the planet. The ordinary approxima¬ 
tion is suppos^ to be inadequate, either because the elbpticily 
of the planet is too great, and the distance of the satellite too 
small, or because the obliquity of the orbit is too great. It is 
also desired that the influence of a distant disturbing body (such 
as the sun) may be taken into account in so far as is found prac¬ 
ticable. The successful candidate will receive about /jiyo, but is 
required to print the essay at his own expense. 

The report on the local examinations of last December states 
that in chemistnr the answers were on the whole satisfactory, but 
chemical calculabons were in general inaccurately performed. 
In heat, the juniors answered badly, the senior boys better, but 
many of the senior girls were quite ignorant of the subject. In 
statics, dynamics, and hydrostatics, ilie juniors had not grasped 
the elementary ideas, while the seniors did better, except in the 
antbmetic of calculations. The answers seem to show that these 
physical subjects are not suitable for juniors. In electricity and 
magnetism, taken only by seniors, the boys did well. The 
botanical answers varied greatly at different centres, and ques- 
tionz on flowering planu were much better answered than those 
on cryptogams. In zoology the elements were known, but 
Hiany answers were very wordy and irrelevant. Several seniors 
desenbed the structure of a Vorticella rather well, but also named 
and described the mouth-appendages of a crayfish (the specimen 
being before them) likewise as a Vorticella, 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

American foumal of Science, March.—Some determinations 
of the enemy of the light from incandescent lamps, by Ernest 
Merritt. Two series of experiments are described, which have 
Iwn carried out for the purpose of determining what portion of 
the energy supplied to a lamp is given off as light, and what 
proportion is waited practically os dark heat. In the first, 
based on Melloni's calorimetric method, the light is separated 
from the dark beat by passing the radiations to be measured 
throjlgh a thin layer of water, or, beUer still, through a solution 
of alum in water. The energy of the dark heat, which is almost 
entirely absorbed, la then measured by the rise in temperature 
of the water, and that of the light by^ thermopile. In the 
second process the cslorimeter was abandoned, and a cell, i 
decimetre thicks containing a strong solution of altraiy was used 
for absorbing the dark heat. The light, after passing through 
,1.1. >.11-r-„---.. deflection , 


this ceil, was allowed to fall on a thermopile, aj 


was observed. Then the alum cell was removed, and the deflec¬ 
tion corresponding to total radiation was observed, the ratio of 
the two detleclions giving the ratio of the light energy to the 
total energy. This being determined by electrical measurements, 
the energy of the light could be calculated.—On the opbiolite 
of Thurman, Warren County, New York, with remarks on the 
Fozooh canademe, by George P. Merrill. This opbiolite, a kind 
of verdaotique marble, is found to be an alteration, or meta- 
Eomatic product after a mineral of the pyroxene group. Its con¬ 
stitution promises to throw some light on the Kozoon problem. 
—On the origin of the deep troughs of the oceanic depression ■, 
are any of volcanic origin ?, by James D. Dana. A general 
survey of the oceanic regions leads to the inference that volcanic 
action can only have had a very subordinate part in determining 
the origin and position of the great marine depressions. Their 
source must be sought still less in superficial causes, such as 
erosion, but rather in the interior agencies of primordial deve¬ 
lopment. The paper is accompanied by a bathymetric map of 
the Pacific and Atlantic, based on the recent charts of the British 
and United States Hydrogmphic Departments —Description of 
a problematical organism from the Devonian, at the Kails of the 
Onio, by F. 11. Knowlion. These puzzling organisms, here 
provisionally named Calcisphcia UmMi, from the collector, 
have been submitted to various American and European palae¬ 
ontologists, and the evidence both for and against the view that 
they .ire a fruit of Chant, is given in detail.—Papers are comri- 
buted by George 11. Williams, on the geology of the Island of 
Fernando de Noronha (pan 2, petrography); by S. L. I’enfield, 
on some curiously developed pyrite crystals from French Creek, 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania, and on some crystallized, 
bertrandites from Maine and Colorado ; and by J. S. Diller and 
J. E. VVhitfield, on duiiiorticrite from New York and Arizona, 
peridotite from Kentucky, aud gehlenite occurring in furnace 
slag in Pennsylvania. 

The Memoirs of the Ntrvorossian (Odessa) Society of Natnt ■ 
aitsts, vol. xiii. fasc. t, contain a series of papers on the 
late L. Cienkowski, by P. Boutchinsky, W. Zalensky, L. 
Kichavi, G. Sadkowsky, and S. Karwalzky, being full reviews 
of the late Professor’s extensive scientific work, and giving a full 
bibliography of his contributions to science.—Tlie next papers 
of importance are: on the rainfalls in South-Western Kus-ia, 
by A. Klossovsky; on the copulation of the nuclei of cells 
during the sexual processes of Fungi, and on the absorption of 
water by theovergr.mnd parts of plants, by W. Chmielevsky ; on 
the Jurassic lieds of Oreuburg and Samara, by I. .Smisoff, being 
revised lists of fossils found m various parts of these provinces ; 
on the action of methylcne-iodide upon the ether of malonic 
acid, by S. Tanatar; and on the influence of the medium, 
and especially of temperature, upon Honorfiis s ertm, by Mary 
Balashova. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, March 7.—“On the Cranial Nerves of 
FJasmobranch Fishes. Prelimin,sry Communication.’’ By J. 
C. Ewart, M.D., Regius Professor of Natural Hisloiy, Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Communicated by Prof. Burdon 
Sanderson, F.R.S. 

This paper contains a short account of the cranial nerves of 
Ticmarjius microctfhalns and of Raia batu, and it is especially 
shown that in connection with the roots of the trigeminal and 
facial nerves there fte altogether five large ganglia—one of 
them apparently represerttiug two ganglia—and that in connec¬ 
tion with the vagus there are three separate ganglia in Lse- 
margus and six in Raia. It is further pointed out that the nerve 
to the lateral line arises by a special root quite distinct from the 
rest of the vamis complex, and that it is provided with a separate 
ganglion, and also that the mucous canals of the bead and trunk, 
together with the numerous ampullae of the sensory tubes, are 
either supplied by nerves belonging to wbat is tenn^ the fiicial 
complex or the lateralis division of the vagus complex. 

Attention is especially directed in Lmmargus to the following 
facts t ^i) that the ganglion of the ophthalmicus profundus lies only 
very slightly in firont of the ganglion (Gasserian) of the trige¬ 
minal ; (2) that there is no connection between the oculo-motor 
nerve and the ophthalmicus profundus ganglion ; (3) that the 
ciliary nerves spring from the trunk of the ophthalmicns pro¬ 
fundus some distance in front of its ganglion ; (4) that neither in. 
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•any part of the trunk or main branchet of the oculo-motor nerre 
•nor in connection with the branchea which pass from the ocoio- 
motor to join the ciliary branches of the ophthalmicus profundas 
are there any ganglionic cells ; (5) that the so-called facial con- 
•<‘iats of four sepamte nerveSj the ophthalmicus superficialis, 
buccal, palatine, and hyoftiandibular—the last receiving a special 
bundle of fibres while stilt in the cranial cavity from the ophthal¬ 
micus superficialis; (6) that there are numerous ganglionic cells at 
the base of the palatine nerve—the nerve which is said to cor¬ 
respond to the great petrosal nerve of higher Vertebrates; 
■and (7) that the lateralis nerve supplies the aural mucous canal 
as well as the canal of the lateral line. 

In Kaia the following points are brought out, via, (1) that the 
ganglion of the ophthalmicus profundus, which is some distance in 
front of the Gasserian ganglion, lies over the deep branch of the 
-oculo-motor nerve, from which minute branches pass under the 
ophthalmicus profundus ganglion to join two or more of the 
ciliary branches of the profundus ; (2) that the ciliary branches 
usually arise from the under surface or outer edge of the ganglion 
of the ophthalmicus profundus, none of them except on rare 
occasions springing as in Lsemaigus from the trunk in front of 
(he ganglion ; (3) that were the root and trunk of the ophthal¬ 
micus profundus greatly reduced in siae an arrangement similar 
to that which exists in the higher Vertebrates would be produced, 
and the ganglion of the ophthalmicus profundus would appear 
to especially belong, as has often been taken for granted, to the 
oculo-motor nerve ; (4) that the nerve, generally slated to cor¬ 
respond to the chorda tyirpani of higher Vertebrates, consists 
chiefly of fibres which spring from the large ganglion at the base 
of the hyomandibular nerve ; (5) that the ganglion of the lateralis 
•lies several inches (three or four) from the origin of the nerve, and 
that in addition to supplying the canal of the lateral line the 
lateralis supplies the dorsal pleural mucous canal, the aural canal, 
and part of the occipital; (6) that the five additional ganglia of 
the vagus complex are disposed at follows, one for each of the 
'four branchial nerves, and one for the intestinal nerve. 

In this preliminary communication the segmental value of the 
various cranial nerves is not considered, hut it is pointed out that 
further investigations may show that the ganglia in connection 
with the superficial ophthalmic buccal palatine and hyoman- 
dibular nerves are related to the geniculate, otic, spheno¬ 
palatine, and suh-maxillary ganglia of the higher Vcrlebrata. 

Phyeical Society, March 9.—Prof. Reinold, President, in 
the chair. —Prof. O. J. Lodge read a paper on magneto-optic 
rotation by transient currents, with reference to the time required 
for the prMUction of the effect. If a piece of heavy gla.ss, or 
tube of carbon bisulphide, be placed between two crossed Nicols, 
and surrounded by a solenoid, light passes through when a Ley¬ 
den jar is discharged through the wire. That the discharge is 
•oscillatory, may be proved by turning the analyzer slightly to 
one side or the other, this having no effect on the result; or the 
beam may be examined by a revolving mirror, in which case a 
beaded band is seen when the discharge takes place. When the 
spark itself is analyzed in the same way, a scrratctl band results. 
The frequency of the oscillations being given by the formula— 



■it is evident that « will be decreased by increasing the capacity 
S and self-inductbn L, and this fact was demonstrated by con¬ 
necting two conden-ers, first in series and then in parallel, and 
placing coils of wire in the circuit. The pitch of the sound 
•emilt^ by the opark was by these means brought within the 
musical scale. Contrary to expectation, the insertion of a coil 
with an iron core produced little or no change in the pitch, the 
reason given being that the induced currents in the skin of the 
iron wire due to such rapid oscillaiions of current prevent the 
interior being nu^etiz^, From the mathematical theory of 
the brightening of the dark field, it appears that tlie relative 
brightness, B, when compared with the light field obtained from 
the uncrossed Nicole, is given by— 

B = ^ sin* 9 <U, 

where r is the time during which an impression can be accumu- 
toted on the retina, and » the angle through which the polarized 
beam is rotated. When $ is considered small. 


where i = Verdet’s constant, w = number ot convolutions on 
the solenoid, Tt = resistance of circuit, and iSVo* = the initial 
energy of the static charge. The general solution is given os— 

amr J ^ X 

where m = A = and Bessel function. 

Taking the approximate solution, the question as to what is the 
best size of wme wherewith to wind the solenoid is considered, 
and aa the insulation is very important, it is concluded that the 
secondary of a Ruhmkorff coil is very snilable. The main in¬ 
terest of the experiment Is said to lie in the evidence afforded of 
the practical instantnneiiy of the development of the rotary 
property in the substance under examination, for Villari (from 
experiments made on a glass dram revolving in a magnetic field) 
inferred that a distinct time, between 1/800 and 1/400 of a second, 
was necessary, whereas Profs. Bichat and Blondlot, of Nancy, 
have concluded that the time required is less than 1/30000 of a 
second. The author finds that carbon bisulphide is able to show 
the effect when the rate of alternation is 70,000 per second, and 
has no reason to believe that glass is in any way inferior. As a 
possible explanation of Villari’s results, he suggests that the 
strain due to centrifugal force would modify the components of 
the polarized beam, and produce elliptic polarization. Mr. 
Ward meniioncd that experiments similar to Villari’s were now 
being carried out at the Cavendish Laboratory, a disk of glass 
being rotated about two hundred times per second by means of a 
turbme. The results so far obtained do not confirm Villari’s, 
but, owing to difficulties in keeping the speed constant, it is 
difficult to make exact measurements. It has, however, been 
found that the strain due to centrifugal force rotates the plane 
of polarization, and elliptically polarizes the heam ; and that 
passing an alternate current round a stationary glass bar produces 
a distinct rotation of polarized light passing through it. Refer¬ 
ring to the oscillatory discharge of a jar. Prof. Rucker directed 
attention to Dr. E. Cook’s experiments, described before the 
Society in June 1888, when photographs showing the dust- 
figures produced by sparks were exhibited, and pointed out that 
the frequency required to produce air-waves of the length there 
indicated was of the same order ns the rale of oscillatory dis¬ 
charge—viz. about one million per second. Prof, Rucker also 
wished to know whether glass behaved precisely like CSj. Dr. 
Lodge said his experimems were not exact enough to decide the 
latter question, and mentioned that Mr. Chattock had, some 
lime ago, produced dust-figures in tubes hy jar-discharges, and 
shown that the wave-length depended on the capacity and self- 
induction. Prof. Ayrton suggested the use of a phonograph as 
a means of recording and reproducing the oscillations, in the 
same way as himself and Prof. Perry have analyzed the current- 
curves of alternating dynamos. The discharge could be passed 
through a small coil fixed to a diaphragm, and placed near a 
coil through which a steady current was passing, the attractions 
and repulsions serrating the surface of the rapidly revolving 
cylinder. By means of a mirror attached to a delicate mag¬ 
nifying spring, the section of the surface may be deter¬ 
mined. He also inquired whether the experiments shown 
do prove that the effect is instantaneous. Dr. Thompson 
remarked that it was satisfactory to learn that Villari’s results 
admit of an interpretation other than by time effect, and 
thought it advisable to vary the experiment by rotating a bar of 
glass; but Mr. Ward said he attempted that experiment four 
years ago, and abandoned it on account of the enormous sMed 
required.—Dr. Lodge showed some experiments allied to those 
of Hertz, and pointed out that all the effects were due to reson¬ 
ance, The plates of an air-condenser were connected by a wire 
loop, and placed near a Holtz machine in action. On adjusting 
the distance between the plates to a particular value, sparks 
were observed to pass between them ; but, on increasing or de¬ 
creasing that distance, the sparks ceased. It was also shown 
that the sparking was interrupted if the connecting loop was 
replaced by a coil, though the coil was effective when connected 
to a condenser of smaller size, thus demonstrating that the time- 
constant of the condenser circuit was all-important. Another 
important condition to be observed in such experiments is, that 
the receiving circuit must be closed, except at the sparking place, 
so os to permit the surglngs of the eleotnciiy to take place freely. 
Other experiments were shown, in which two spberca providM 
with rods terminating in knobs were used as a Herts’s osclUatipri 
and sporks could be obtained from straight pieces of wire of 
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luitable length held at some diatance rrom the ipheres. Dr. 
Lodge remarked that sparks could be obtained from almost any 
scrap of wire or metal in close proximity to an induction-coil 
and oscillator; but, to produce the e6fectg at considerable dis¬ 
tances, careful timing of the receiving circuit was necessary. 
The author also mentioned the results of some experiments on the 
velocity with which electric wares travel along wires, and con¬ 
cluded (contrary to Herts) that this was not greatly different 
from the velocity of light.—-Owing to the late hour, the other 
papers announced to be read were postponed, 

Entomological Society, March 6.—The Right Hon. Lord 
tValsingham, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Mr. F. P. Pascoe 
exhibit^ several specimens of the Saiiba Ant (IF.codoma cepha- 
lotcs) from Park, carrying portions of dried leaves. It seemed 
questionable whether the leaves were collected by the ants for 
the purpose of making their nests, or for the sake of some 
Fungus which might be growing on them.—Mr. Jenner-Weir 
exhibited, and read notes on, specimens of a Butterfly ( Ttrumala 
petiverana) from Mombaza, Kastern Africa.—Mr. J. H. Durrant i 
exhibited a living larva of Cosius HgmptrHa, which had entirely 
lost its ordinary colour, and had become first pink and then 
white. He attributed the change, and sub-cquent loss, of colour 
to the fact that it had been deprived of its natural food, and fed 
for eighteen months on pink paper, with which the box in which 
it was kept was lined, and subsequently on white cardboard. 
Mr. McLachlan remarked that the most extraordinary peculiarity 
about this larva, in addition to the loss of colour, was the ab¬ 
sence of the usual odour of Cossus. Lord Walsiogham observed 
that it was questionable whether the colours of larv* «'erc de¬ 
pendent on the colours of their surroundings, or whether they 
were affected by the contents of the intestinal canal. Prof. 
Meldola, F.R.S., said that the caterpillar exhibited, having eaten 
the pink paper, bad most probably become dyed by the colour¬ 
ing matter, and he did not think the observation bad much 
bearing on the question of the protective colouring of caterpil¬ 
lars. It was well known to physiologists that certain dye-stuffs 
could be introduced into the tissues of animals by mixing the 
colouring-matters with the food, and paper was frequently stained 
with coal-tar dyes, such as eosin, magenta, &c., ife that it was 
simply a case of direct dyeing of the larva,—Mr. B. A. Bower 
exhibited a specimen of Parasia neuropteretia, bred from heads 
of Cmtaurea scainosa, and said he believed the species had not 
Ijcen previously bred. He also exhibited series of Colecphtra 
oHvattella, C. solttariella, and I.avtrna subbistrigtlla. —Mr. 
White exhibited a series of male and female s|>ecimens of Orgyta 
fiya/tna, obtained by the late Mr. H. J. Fryer in Japan. Some 
of the females had their wings fully develuped, and some of 
them were semi-apterous, os is usual with the females of this 
genus. Mr, White remarked that he knew of no other species 
of the genus in which the females had fully-developed wings. 
Lord walsingham. Prof. Meldola, and Mr. R. South took part 
in the discussion which ensued.—Lord Walsingham exhibited 
specimens of preserved larvae of Eupithtc\a txtmsaria, from 
King’s Lynn ; also a preserved larva of AmerittiAus ociffa/us 
and one of Sphinx ligustri. The larva of the last-named species 
was a variety, and the President remarked that ft was the only 
one of this species he had ever seen.—The Secretary rend n 
communication from the Rev. Dr. Walker, announcing his 
intention of making an expedition to Iceland this year, from 
June 23 to July 29, and asking that any entomologists who 
might wish to accompany him would send him their names.— 
Mr. Distant suggested that the meeting should pass a resolution 
expressing r«;ret at the death of the Rev. J. G. Wood.—Mr. 
GervaseF. Mathew, R.N., communicated a paper entitled "De¬ 
scriptions and Life-histories of New Species of Rhopalocera 
from the Western Pacific.” 

Zoological Society, March 5.—Prof. Flower, F.R..S., 
President, in the chair —The Secretary read a report on the 
additions that had been made to the Society’s Menagerie 
during the month of February 1889, and called attention to four 
Marbled Polecats {Putorius .lamtaficui), presented by Colonel 
Sir Oliver B, C. St. John, new to the collection ; and to a fine 
specimen of Owen's Apteryx {Apttryx crwtni) from the South 
Island of New Zealand, presented by Prof. T. Jeffrey Parker.— 
Mr. A. .Thomson exhibited a scries insects reared in the 
Inaect House in the Society’s Gardens durtng the past year, and 1 
read a report on the subject.—Prof. G. B. Howes exhibited { 
and mode remarks on some specimens of the embryo of Myrtnt- 
cctips fasHaiMS.—'iAx. O. Thomas exhibited a specimen of a 


new Muntjac from Tenasscrim, lately discovered by M. Fea, and 
proposed to be called Cervulua jm ,—A communication was read 
from Mr. Joseph S. Baly, containing descriptions of some new 
South American Coleoptera of the genus Viairohea. —A com¬ 
munication was read from the Rev. H. S. Gorham, containing 
descriptions of some new species and a new genus of the Coleo¬ 
pterous family Telephorid®, from Eastern Asia. Thirly-nine 
new species and one new genus (for which the name Lycotarua 
was proposed) were described. Of these new forms, the greater 
part were from India and China.—Colonel R. H. Beddome 
read a paper on new land-shells from the Island of Koror (Pelew 
Group), based on specimens collected for Dr. Hungerford by a 
resident m that island. The series comprised examples of eight 
new species of the genus Diplonimatina, of two new and very 
curious species of EnJodonta (a section of Helix), and of a re¬ 
markable new genus, allied to Dipltmmatina, proposed to be 
called Hungerfordia. —Mr. W. E. Hoyle read a paper on the 
anatomy of a rare Cephalupod (Gonatus fairieii), originally dis¬ 
covered by Fabricius in the last century, but little known in 
recent times. The author gave a general description of the 
anatomy of the species, and recorded the existence of several 
tracts of cartilage hitheito unobserved in the Cephalopoda. 
Some details were given regarding the structure of the pen-sac 
and the development of the pen, as well as some new facLs re- 
regarding the structure of the funnel-organ, and a suggestion 
regarding its function. The genus was regarded as being some¬ 
what more nearly related to OnyehoCeulhis than to Emploteuthia, 
but os much further removed from them both than they are from 
each other. The creation of the sub-family Gonalida: was thus 
held to be justified. 

Mathematical Society, March 14.—Mr. J. J. Walker, 
F.R.S., President, m the chair.—The following papers were 
read :—Notes on plane curves: iv., involution-condition of a 
cubic and its hessian ; v , figure of a certain cubic and its hessian, 
by the President (Mr. E. B. Elliott in the chair).—The problem 
of duration of play, by Major MacMahoii, R.A.—.Some results in 
the elementary theory of numbers, by Mr. C. I..eudesdorf.—The 
characteristics of an asymmetric optical instrument, by Dr.J, 
Larroor.—A new angular and tngonometireal notation, with 
applications, by Mr. H. MacColl. 

Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, March 4.—Sir W. Thomson, President, in 
the chair.—A paper, by Dr. J. Oliver, on deductive evidence 
of a uterine nerve-centre and of ita loration in the medulla 
oblongata, was communicated.—The President exhibited a 
gyrostatic model of a medium capable of transmuting waves of 
transverse vibration. The motiel was two-dimensional, bat a 
three-dimensional model could readily be constructed on the 
same principle —Dr. Thomas Muir read a paper on the relation 
between the mutual distances of five points in space. He has 
reduced Cayley’s determinant to one of the fourth order.—Dr. 
Muir also communicated a note, by Prof. Tail, on the relation 
among four vectors. In this note Prof. Tail gave an investiga¬ 
tion of the same problem by means of quaternions. His result caa 
be interpreted in two ways ; one interpretation leads to Dr. 
Muir’s result, while the other gives the well-known relation 
among the sides and diagonals of a spherical quadrilateral — Ur. 
Muir exhibited a diagram illustrating the history of determinants, 
--Dr. Noel Paton and Dr. Ralph Stockman communicated a 
paper on the metabolism of man daring starvation. 

March 18.—Dr. John Murray, Vice-President, in the chair. 
—Prof. Haycraft read a contribution, written by Dr. Harold' 
Scofield and himself,, to the chromatolugy of the bile.—A 
paper by Prof. Tail on a relation between two groups of four 
vectors was read. When the two groups are identical, the result 
reduces to that obtained by him in his pajicr read at last meet¬ 
ing. When one spherical quadrilateral is the polar of the other, 
the relation reduces to cos Afi cos Bt cos Ca cos Du = cos Ac 
cos Brf cos Ca cos DA Caylcy’.s determinant can at once be 
obtained from the identity Xx(a - 8)' = Xra’ - 2Sei(a-a) -i- 
where there are five vectors a, . . . a^, and X(x} := o, S(aro) = o, 
by replacing 8 by the various vectors a in turn and eliminating the 
x's from the resulting equation.s by aid of the equation Sfa) - o. 
—A paper by Mr. John Aitken, describing a portable apparatus 
for counting the dust particles in the atmosphere, was re^. Thia 
apparatus is constructed on the same principle as his former one, 
|)at various improvements have been made. The paper also in¬ 
cluded an account of some of Mr. Aitken’i observations with the 
large apparatus. It is pointed oat that when much dust is pre- 
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wnt in the atmosphere the heat of the sun is greatly absorbed. 
Hence it seems probable that dust particles may aid in the 
formation of fogs in another way than by acting as nuclei. Their 
great radiating power will cause rapid cooling of the nir, and so 
produce saturation. —Dr, Sims Woodhead communicated a paper, 
by Mr. R. W. Gray and himself, on the stomach of the narwhal. 
—Dr. Crum-Brown read the third part of a paper, by Dr. A. B. 
Griffiths, on micro-organisms.—A second note by Prof. Tait, on 
the virial equation, was read. 


Acadenay of Sciences, March i8.—M. Des Cloiaeaux, 
President, in the chair.—On the fixation of nitrogen during the 
process of slow oxidation, by M. Berthelot. The object of these 
researches is to determine the fixation of nitrogen daring the 
slow oxidation especially of those principles that give rise to 
certain intermediate oxides endowed with mixed oxidixing and 
oxidizable properties which temporarily fix free oxygen, after¬ 
wards transforming it to an almost indefinite extent to other 
bodies capable of definite oxidation. Such are ordinary ether, the 
essence of terebenihine, various aromatic hydrocarbons, and other 
substances capable of producing those effects which their dis¬ 
coverer, Schoenbein, attributed to ozone —On the heat of forma¬ 
tion ofantimoniuretted hydrogen, by MM. Berthelot and P. Petit. 
The formation of this extremely unstable compound is described, 
and its heat of formation determined by six experiments at 
- 84'5 calories.—On the essays that have been made to explain 
the fundamental principles of thermodynamics by mechanical 
laws, by M. H. Poincare. The paper deals mainly with the 
views developed by Helmholtz in his memoirs on the statics of 
the monocyclic systems, and on (he principle of least resistance 
{Crelle’s yeurnal, vols. xcvii. and c.). M. Poincar^ accepts the 
mechanical explanation os satisfactory for (he reversible pheno¬ 
mena, but shows that it is not applicable to those of the irrevers¬ 
ible order.—On certain fourfold periodical expre.ssions depending 
on two variables, by M. E. Picard. In this note the author 
indicates certain series depending on two independent complex 
variables, and possessing m relation to them four couples of 
conjugated periods.—On the movement of a material point on a 
sphere, by M. Gustave Kobb. In his treatise on some applica¬ 
tions of the elliptical functions, M, Hermite has reduced the 
integration of the equations in the movement of the conic 
pendulum to the integration of lame’s differential equation. 
Here M. Kobb shows that there also exists another kind of 
movement of a zntRerial point on a sphere which leads to a 
similar application of Lame’s equation.—On the elastic etmili- 
brium or arches forming arcs of circles, by M. Ribi^re. Two 
typical cases are worked out mathematically, which offer a 
complete solution of the problem of the elastic eouUibrium of 
circular vaults.—On the solubility of salts, by M. H, Le Chatc- 
lier. The author replies to some critiques on his own researches 
{Comptes retidus, vol. c. p, Co), made by M. Bakhuis Rooze- 
boom, in the remarkable work recently published by him on the 
solubility of salts.—On the chloride and bromide of copper, by M. 
Oenig^. The author describes a simple process for preparing 
these substances by means of the haloid salts of the alkalies and 
the sulphate of copper. The same chemist indicates a new and 
characteristic reaction of the salts of copper, the principle of 
which rests on the easy transformation of these salts into cupric 
bromide under the inffnence of potassium bromide, and on the 
dehydratation of the resultii^ salt by means of sulphuric acid. 
—Researches on the saccharine substances contained in certain 
species of mushroom, by M. Em. Bourquelot. These researches 
have been made on eight species belonging to the genus 
Lttctariut of Fries, and to Sowerby’s Bolilus ouraMitacMs. 
The proportion of mannite was found to vary from rqo to 
15 percent., according to the different species, and sometimes 
in the same species from season to season. From Laetarius 
pt/traiut a snbetance was obtained identicai with M. Bertfaelot’s 
trehalose, the presence of which in mushrooms bad already been 
indicated by M. Muntz.—On the physiological and therapeutic 
action of ortbomethylacetanilide, by MM, Dujardin-Beaumets 
and G. Bardet, This substance, which has recently been pre¬ 
pared by M. Brigonnet under the name of exalgine, with formula 
CsHnNO, is touc, therapeutic, and ansesthetic, according to 
the admlnisletied. In these respects it greatly resembles 
antipyrlne, but appears to be superior as a cute for all forms of 
neuralgia.—Thermic classification of fresh-water lakes, by 
M. F. A. Forel. Lacustrine basins are here grouped as tro¬ 
pical, temperate, and polar, according as the surface waters are 


always above, about, or under 4* C. respectively. But with 
this grouping is combined the variation of temperature due to 
depth, this variation increasing with the shallowness of the lake. 
Further modifications are cam^ by special climatic conditions, 
such as altitude, latitude, aspect, volume, so that from the 
thermic stand-point every fresh-water basin has its special 
features. All are comprised in six broad classes, based, however, 
mainly on the two more important elements of surface temperature 
and depth. 

Berlin. 

Physical Society, February 23.—Prof, von Helmholtz, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. Neesen demonstrated several 
pieces of mechanical apparatus which he is in the habit of using 
m his lectures to illustrate and explain the parallelogram of 
forces, the laws of inertia, and the action of friction with special 
reference to the slipping of locomotives. He further described 
several arrangements connected with mercurial air-pumps by 
which some of their defects and inconveniences may be avoided. 
—Dr. Wolff gave an account of the results of a long series of 
, measurements which he had made on galvanic cells, consisting 
' of zinc and zinc sulphate or chloride and a second metal, either 
copper, silver, or iron. By determining the electromotive force 
of each cell and the simultaneous heat-production (by means of 
an ether calorimeter), he endeavoured to prove that the source 
of the current-energy in each case is due to the combining of 
oxygen with the several metals, copper, silver, or iron. He 
hence considered himself justified in giving the name “oxygen- 
elements " to the above class of galvanic cdls. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1889. 


A '^PRACTICAL MAN” ON ELECTRICAL 
UNITS. 

T the last meeting of the British Association an 
energetic attempt was made to prove that the pro¬ 
gress of the human race has been chiefly due to the 
“practical man,” and this teaching was quickly caught 
up and explained to mean that the triumphs of industry 
have been achieved without the help of workers in the 
field of pure science. We have before us a periodical 
which is instructive reading when viewed in the light of 
the discussion on this subject It is a recently issued 
number of the Transactions of an Institute connected with 
one of the most important of our national industries. 
Among other provincial organizations it holds high rank. 
Meetings are held at frequent intervals, papers are read, 
and not only are they printed at length, but the dis¬ 
cussions by which they are followed are also given in full. 
Two papers were recently communicated to this Society 
on the application of electricity to the industry with which 
its members are chiefly connected. One of them was by a 
gentleman who, according to the Chairman, represented 
an important firm “ who have done more of this class of 
work in this country than anyone else,” and he added 
that on this account anything that he may say will 
carry great weight and give information to us unattain¬ 
able otherwise, and I am sure we shall therefore appre¬ 
ciate the more, the trouble he has been at in coming 
here.” The whole of the last number of the Transactions 
of the Institute—forty-one pages in all—is filled with the 
discussion that followed the speech in which this passage 
occurred. 

We give these details because we wish to make it clear 
from the outset that the thing which we are about to 
discuss was not done in a corner. No circumstance 
which could add to the formality and importance of the 
occasion was wanting. A full account of the whole is 
published, and is matter for public comment. 

Let us now see how the gentleman thus introduced 
and who calls himself a practical man utilized this oppor¬ 
tunity. In the course of his remarks he discussed the 
theory of the electric motor, and then proceeded to say 
that he was frequently asked 

“why we measure electrical quantities in volts, amperes, 
and watts, rather than in foot-pounds. Well, the main 
reason is that the practical units, the vo//, ampere, and 
ohm, are so easy to measure and so simply connected by 
the equation 



in which C ” the ampere, the unit of current; 

E = the volt, „ „ pressure ; 

R <» the ohm, „ „ resistance. 

Now, the product of one ampere and one volt one 
•watt, and 746 •waits ■= one horse-power. 

“ In the mechanical units 33,000 foot-pounds = one 
horse-power per minute ; and if we are doing electrical 
work at the rate of 746 watts per minute, we are doii% 
33,000 foot-pounds per minute. The electrical unit of 
work is then related to the mechanical unit by the ratio 
or one watt is equal to 4’4 foot-pounds. 

33,000 

VOL. XXXIX.—Mo. 1014. 


“We could thus measure all electrical quantities in 
foot-pounds if it were desirable, but it it far more con¬ 
venient to measure the volts and amperes, and then 
estimate the horse-power. If anyone, however, wishes to 
express-electrical quantities in foot-pounds, he will now 
be able to do so ; but bear in mind that the electrical 
horse-power is equal to the mechanical brake horse¬ 
power.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out the blunders with 
which every sentence of this passage teems, but it is 
necessary that they should be made evident to “ prac¬ 
tical men” To talk of measuring a volt or an ampere 
in foot-pounds is as ridiculous as to propose to measure 
miles or gallons in seconds ; and yet, when the inquirer 
asks why it is not done, he is told that “ all electrical 
quantities could be measured in foot-pounds if it were 
desirable.” 

In the equation C — E/R, the symbols, when applied 
to the practical system of units, do not represent the 
ampere, volt, or ohm, but certain numbers of amperes, 
volts, and ohms. 

The “horse-power per minute” is an old friend j it has 
as much meaning as the statement that a man has walked 
four miles per hour per second. Of course, the equally 
absurd phrase “ watts per minute ” follows. 

Next, we find the “electrical unit of •work ” confounded 
with the unit of piower, and the statement that their ratio 
is 746/33000; the truth being that the ratio between the 
watt and the horse-power is i : 746. As the first of these 
fractions is nearly seventeen times greater than the 
second, this sentence, in so far as it means anything, 
makes the watt seventeen times too great. 

Lastly, like a cockney, who, having put in unnecessary 
h’s, proceeds to redress the balance by leaving them out 
where ordinary mortals insert them, the speaker, having 
liberally distributed “ per minute ” where it makes non¬ 
sense, proceeds to leave it out where it is absolutely 
necessary. The statement that “ I -watt is equal to 44 
foot-pounds" is wrong, (i) because the ratio of 33,000to 
746 is 44, and not 4-4 j (a) because it is necessary to add 
“ per minute " after “ foot-pounds." The “ practical 
man ” of this type apparently thinks that it is quite unim¬ 
portant whether a machine does 44 foot-pounds of work 
in a second, or in a minute, or in all eternity. 

In drawing attention to this extraordinary series of state¬ 
ments, it IS necessary to point out that nobody desires 
to interfere with such engineers provided they confine 
themselves to fulfilling the useful function of putting to. 
gether machines they do rtiit .understand, and learning 
by bitter experience, but, be it well understood, at other 
people’s expense, practical wrinkles which may no doubt 
often be of great service. 

When, however, they pose as electricians, go down to 
the provinces as instructors of the ignorant, and print 
their opinions on “ .Sir William Thompson’s ” {sic) ad¬ 
dress to the Institute of Electrical Engineers, the matter 
becomes serious. 

The speech from which we have quoted was charac¬ 
terized as “clear and explicit.” A “junior member of 
the Institute enjoyed this lecture more than any we have 
had since I have joined,” and thought that “we have had 
a very instructive meeting.” 

Thus these guileless representatives of a great British 
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industry sit agape while enjoying phrases which have as 
much meaning to them, and to the speaker, as "that 
blessed word Mesopotamia” to a village crone. But, 
auicly, there mutt be a limit to their endurance. Even 
from the point of view of the most practical of “ practical 
men " it must be a serious thing to find, in one line con* 
taining eleven words and ten figures, the ratio of the watt 
to the horse-power made seventeen times larger than it 
really is, a decimal point misplaced so that the watt is 
made ten times less than it really is, the vulgar fraction 
from which the ratio is deduced in decimals inverted, and 
the essential statement as to the time in which the work 
is done omitted in a calculation of power. 

If men are to be “practical” and nothing else, they 
must it all events be accurate. If they are to use formulas 
which they do not undersund, they must at all events 
know how to use them correctly. If the representative 
of a great firm—in explaining the answer to a question, 
which is not sprung upon him unawares, but which he 
himself puts forward as one which he has been “fre¬ 
quently” asked, and to which, therefore, he volunteers 
a reply—can in addition to employing language which 
makes all his statements nonsense, turn a fraction upside 
down, misplace a decimal, and, finally, pass the report of 
his speech for press with these blunders uncorrected, how 
can outsiders avoid suspecting that similar mistakes may 
be not infrequent in calculations upon which specifica¬ 
tions and contracts are based, and on which very “ prac¬ 
tical ” questions of success or failure, and of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, depend? 

And now for the application of all this. The speaker 
gave as his reason for using volts and ohms that they 
are “ so easy to measure, and so simply cbnnected.” Do 
the supporters of the “ practical man ” think that this easy 
measuKcment,: this simple connection, came by accident ? 
Do they think that this system which they find so useful 
could have been elaborated by men who, when it has been 
before the world for years, cannot open their mouths or 
put pen to paper, without showing in every sentence that 
they are absolutely ignorant of the fundamental concep¬ 
tions on which the whole system is based, and equally 
incapable of using it correctly ? 

In the course of the evening the same speaker claimed 
for himself and for practical men that “ we don’t want 
to know what [electricity] is, but what it will do.” He, and 
such as he, have yet to learn that what electricity has done 
is mainly the outcome of the work of men who did want to 
know what it is, being twtajin that if they knew that they 
could make it do more than tmder any other conditions. 

They elaborated a system of units which our authority 
finds easy and simple, by the aid of investigations which 
even now require a good knowledge of mathematics and 
physics on the part of those who would really understand 
them, and which at the date of their original performance 
were masterpieces which only intellects of a very high 
order and knowledge of a very wide grasp could have 
achieved. Among them acre numbered some engineers, 
but these ranked among them not because they were 
practical men who did not “ want to know what elec¬ 
tricity is,” but because they had risen above such wretched 
cant, and had become not only “ practical ” but scientific. 

The mischief done by the Bath meeting is not yet 
ended. It may or may not be a good joke to discuss 


whether Sir William Thomson is or is not an engineer. 
But the views then expounded are, all over the country, 
leading so-called " electrical engineers," who are ignorant 
of all that concerns what is, by their own confession, the 
easy part of their subject, to fling their cheap sneers at 
men who do “want to know what electricity is," who have 
made it possible to use and measure electrical quantities, 
and who have directly or indirectly created the very trades 
by which their detractors cam their daily bread. 

“ We don't want to know " will be the ruin of British 
industry, unless its leaders use their influence to crush 
the spirit indicated by this expression. In the March 
number of the Fortnightly Review, Lord Carnarvon re¬ 
lates that chairs, of which the various parts are fastened 
by glue, as is the custom in this country, will not hold 
together in the warmer climate of Australia. English 
makers did not know, perhaps did not “ want to know, 
this. “ The Austrian manufacturers, on the other hand, 
had discovered the cause of the d^ect, and, by a very 
simple alteration in the fastening, bad practically driven 
out of a large part of the country our home-made fur¬ 
niture.” “ Wherever 1 went,” says Lord Carnarvon, “ I 
observed that, as a matter of fact, German, and not 
English, furniture was in use.” And so, while the columns 
of every newspaper are full of the unity of the Empire, 
and of the unemployed, another tie between mother- 
country and colony is broken, another outlet for British 
industry is closed, because our manufacturers do not 
know what the Austrian discovers for himself. 

It is all of a piece with this that in England, in the 
year of grace 1889, an electrical engineer, who is, as we 
gather from the Chairman’s statement, no tyro or under¬ 
ling, but who was welcomed at an important meeting as 
a worthy exponent of the views of a well-known firm, was 
not ashamed to tell bis hearers that he does not “ want to 
know what electricity is,” and that he could “ measure 
all electrical quantities in foot-pounds.” 


THE CEPHALOPODA. 

Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopoda in the British 
Museum [^Natural History), Cromwell Road, S.H'. 
Part I., containing part of the Sub-order Nautiloidea, 
consisting of the Families Orthoceratitidae, Endo- 
ceratidm, Actinoceratidae, Comphoceratidse, Ascocera- 
tidae, Poterioceratidae, Cyrtoceraiidae, and Supplement. 
By Arthur H. Foord, F.G.S. Pp. xxxii. and 344, and 
Fifty-one Woodcuts. (London : Printed by Order of 
the Trustees, 1888.) 

UST as heraldry in the Middle Ages formed a neces¬ 
sary part of the education of every knight and 
noble, without which it would have been impossible to 
trace the connection of the great families whose 
genealogy was symbolized on banner, shield, and crest, 
so palaeontology is essential to the biologist, if he 
would successfully trace the connection of the living 
forms around him with their remoter progenitors whose 
records must be sought for in rocks of Palseozoic age. 

Of such high lineage are the Cephalopoda, whose 
ancient life-history Mr. A. H. Foord has essayed to 
write in the carefully-prepared volume before us. There 
is evidently fascination about the nautilus and cuttle¬ 
fish family, which seems specially to attract the attention 
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of naturalicts. The living animals of the cutties and 
•quids are remarlcabljr vivacious, as well as cosmopolitan, 
whilst the Octopus, or “ devil-dsb,” has been invested 
with quite supernatural powers and intelligence. As to 
the gigantic calamaries of the North Atlantic, they 
almost realize in size De Montfort’s fancy sketch of the 
“ colossal poulpe ” seizing a three-masted ship in its 
arms ; or the fabled “ Kraken," described by Dr. Paullinus 
and the Bishop of Bergen in the last century as a beast 
so huge that a regiment of soldiers could conveniently 
manoeuvre on its back I 

Striking and varied as are the animals of living 
Cephalopods, their shells, both recent and fossil, are 
of immense interest, indeed they are unsurpassed for 
elegance and variety of form by any of the Molluscan 
sub-kingdom; and as we have seldom the other parts ; 
left to us—especially in the older rocks—save the shell | 
alone, it becomes necessary to study these structures ' 
with increased attention, and strive to elicit from them 
all that is possible of the past life-history of their in¬ 
habitants, and thus, by the light which they afford us, to 
trace the origin of the allied living forms. 

The labours of naturalists during the past fifty years 
have tended to eliminate certain groups formerly classed 
with the Mollusca, and thus to define more clearly the 
characters of this great phylum of the Coelomata as now 
recognized. The first group to be removed from the 
Mollusca was that of the Cirripedia by the labours of 
J. V. Thompson in 1830. In 1^, Kowalewsky showed 
that the Tunicata had affinities with the Vertebrata, and 
that their agreement with the Mollusca was only super¬ 
ficial, In 1844, H. Milne-Edwards had placed the 
Polyzoa with the BrachiopoJa and Tunicata in a large 
group, the “ MoUuscoidea”; but the investigations of 
Cardwell, in 1882, showed that the Polyzoa and Brachio- 
poda had only a delusive agreement with the Mollusca, 
and must be removed from that phylum also. 

There now remain, according to Prof. Lankester, only 1 
two great branches of the Molluscan phylum; namely, 
(1) the Glossofhoka (chaiacterized by possessing an 
odontophore), embracing the Gasteropoda, the Scapho- 
poda, and the Cephalopoda ; and (2) the Lipocephai..\ 
yfrzyJAff/a, Cuvier), including all the Lamcllibranchiata 
(mussels, oysters, cockles, clams, &c.), without any 
^finite bead. 

The question that interests ns most to-day is. To which 
of the Mollusca belongs the honour of representing 
the primitive type from which all the varied forms we 
now recognize have arisen ? Leaving out of consideration 
the earlier Brachiopoda, as having been already excluded 
from the Mollusca, we find in the older Palaeozoic rocks 
that the Pteropoda, Heteropoda, Nautiloidea, and Lamelli- 
branchiata (or Lipocepbala) appear almost Contempora¬ 
neously. But the Pteropoda (represented by Tkeca and 
OmulMia), and the Cephalopoda (by Orthoceras sericeum^ 
and at least three other species), begin In the Tremadoc 
rocks; Lamellibranchs (such as Palaarca and Ctato^ 
denta) in the Arenig; whilst Casteropods of several 
well-marked genera (fi 4 vrchitoniayPleurot»mariit^Evom* 
pkalus, Trochus, &c.), with BtUtre^hoii and the strange 
MaelurtA, are found in the Baht series. If, as aiifiears-, 
from the views of Prof. Lankester, we are to regard the 
JUjwfphala as degenerated forms of Glosst^kora, they 


must have begun very much earlier indeed to have 
become so differentiated as we find them in the Arenig 
group. Nor do the Gasteropoda of the Bala series 
present the appearance of primitive fonns (unless it 
be the genus Maclurea), for we find mollusks wkh tur- 
reted, turbinate, and discoidal shells, already defined as 
distinct generic types. 

That the Pteropoda preceded the higher Cephalopoda 
in time seems pretty certain, and that both of these pre¬ 
ceded the Gasteropoda seems established; but of the 
priority of the latter over the Lamelhbranchiata there 
is no evidence. 

As Prof. Lankester, in his recent classification of the 
Mollusca, placet the Pteropoda with the Cephalopoda as 
Branch A. Pteropoda, Branch B. Siphonopoda, we 
must be content, for the present, to consider that the 
Cephalopoda represent the most ancient type of Mol¬ 
lusca, and that the shells of the little Ptcropod, Thecet, 
arc the earliest representatives which we at present 

In Orthoceras we become acquainted with the first 
and simplest form of camerated Cephalopod shell. 
They were straight shells, with plain suture-lines marking 
the septa, the siphuncie varied in position, the septa 
being concave towards the aperture; the initial chamber 
was conical, with a cicatrix, the body-chamber large, 
and its aperture simple (pp. 1-12S). Nearly 200 species 
of these straight simple shells are described by Mr. 
Foord, ranging from tlie Tremadoc shales of Portraadoc 
to the Trias of St. Cassian. That they were exter&al 
shells is proved by their surface-ornamentatiOB, consist¬ 
ing of transverse and longitudinal ridges, and fine 
decussating strife, with occasional colour-bands and 
markings rarely preserved, 

In Endoceras (pp. 129-63) the internal structore of 
the shell is varied by the undulating character of the 
septa, which bend downwards, and overlap tile neck of 
the preceding septum, forming a complwe shelly sipbna- 
cular tube. The siphuncie, moreover, is eccent^ in 
position, and often half the diameter of the shell With¬ 
in this wide siphuncie a series of funnel-shaped conical 
sheaths (endosjphons) have been observed, of the nature 
of which we are at present left in doubt. Pilotenft has 
also an unusually large siphuncie, within winch a series 
of invaginated sheaths, similar to Endoceras, occur. 

The genus Actinoceras presents other pecuUarjties 
in the structure of the shell. Wiihiq the siphuncie, 
which is very large, a slender tube passes down the 
centre, called the endosipbon (pp. 164-99). The si- 
pbuDcie expands-between each septum into a broad 
bead-like diiaUtion, perforated around its periphery by 
a scries of minute shelly radiating tubuli given off 
from the endosiphon. It has been suggested by Owen 
that these were connected with the vascular system of 
the animal, and were designed to convey nutrition to the 
lining membrane of the septal chambers. No such com¬ 
plex siphon and endosiphon exists in the shell of any 
living Cephalopod; nevertheless, it is difficult to accept 
for them the interpretation here suggested, unless we 
would invest the shells of these ancient Mollusca with a 
structure akin to that of the skeletons of the Vertebrata ' 

'The huge sipboncles of //wmrrfa—allied to Aitino- 
<»w-llart been described by Stokes, Bigsby, HaH, and 
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Woodward (pp. 199-207). The septa and shell-waJl are 
thin, and but rarely preserved. These weathered tubes 
were frequently noticed by Dr. Bigsby standing out in 
relief from the limestone cliffs of Drummond Island on 
Lake Huron, and were as large as the vertebra of a man, 
and not unlike them in shape, and over 6 feet in length. 

In the family of the Gomphoceratida (pp. 211-4.5), we 
meet with shells ranging from nearly straight, through 
varying degrees of curvature, to one in which a complete 
whorl is attained. The aperture of the shell in this 
family is so contracted that it is obvious the animal could 
not have withdrawn its head into its body-chamber as 
does the living Nautilus. The mouth of the shell is 
T-shaped, and reminds one of the mouth of the shell 
in some land-snails, like Htlix giobulosa and Auricula 
scarabcBus, which are so guarded by tooth-like projections 
from the margin of the aperture as seemingly to preclude 
the animal from ever retreating into its shell, or emerging 
from it if withdrawn. 

The Ascoceradda (p. 246) have the test of a sac-like 
form, the body-chamber extending to the lower end of the 
dilated portion of the shell, while the septa adhere to the 
dorsal wall, and bend upwards with their convex side 
towards the mouth of the shell. The apex was unknown, 
the shell being always found truncated, but Barrande, 
hrst, in Bohemia, and subsequently Lindstrdro in Sweden, 
have discovered the earlier apical portion of the shell of 
Ascoceras, which was nearly straight, and with the septa 
normal, as in Orthoceras (p. 335). 

The Cyrtoceratida (pp. 262-318) are more regular in 
their growth than the preceding; the shell is more or less 
curved, and tapers rapidly, or more slowly, according to 
the species or variety examined. The siphuncle is small, 
and varies in position in the different species, being 
external, internal, or sub-central; they range from the 
Carboniferous to the Trcmadoc series, and are well 
represented in the Devonian of Gerolstein, Eifel, by 
large and handsome forms. 

In his introduction the author discusses many points of 
great interest relating to the class, as, for example, the 
classification, the structure of the shell, the range in 
time, and the distribution of the group. 

Seventeen genera and 403 species are described, but 
there yet remain the Utuitida, Trochaceratidee, Nautilida, 
and Bactritida;,\.o complete the Nautiloidea ; while the 
Ammonoidka and the Dibranchiata will be treated 
of still later on. 

Mr. Foord writes:— 

“ The classification of the Nautiloidea adopted in this 
volume will be found to differ in some of its details from 
systems hitherto employed, the more recent writings of 
Noetling, Zittel, Mojsisovics, and Hyatt having fum^bed 
the basis of the changes introduced. The arrangement of 
the groups described in the following pages is primarily 
soological, secondarily stratigraphical, each genus being 
dealt with separately, from its appearance to its extinction.” 

The author passes in review the various systems of 
classification of the Cephalopoda proposed by Prof. 
Hyatt, Dr. Paul Fischer, Barrande, and other writers 
on this group 

“ Hyatt considers that the generic terms Cyrtoceras, 
Gyroureu, UtuiUs, Nautilus, are merely ‘ descriptive 
terms for the different suges in the development of an 


individual, and also the different stages in the develop¬ 
ment or evolution of the adult forms in time. In other 
words, each of these genera, as now used, includes repre¬ 
sentatives of all the different genetic series of Tetrabranchs, 
which are either young shells in the corresponding stage 
of growth, or adult shells in the corres^nding stage 
of evolution.’ He finds ‘ that genetic affinities on a large 
scale are best exhibited by the siphuncle, particularly by 
the funnels of the septa, which are more invariable than 
any other part of the shell.’ 

‘‘He next discusses the embryonic relations of the 
structure of the septa and of the siphuncle, and mentions 
the difference between the Nautiloids and the Ammonites 
exemplified in these structures, the one commencing with 
a globular initial chamber (‘protoconch ’ of Owen), the 
other with a conical initial chamber and a cicatrix. He 
remarks that generally among the Palaeozoic Cephalopod 
types much greater differences exist, in regard to the 
septa, the position of the siphuncle, and so on, than 
among the Mesozoic forms, thus indicating that the evo¬ 
lution of forms was quicker in the Palaeozoic epoch than 
at subsequent periods, and from these circumstances he 
concludes that ‘ types are evolved more quickly, and ex¬ 
hibit greater structural differences between genetic groups 
of the same stock, while near the point of origin, than 
they do subsequently.’ It must not be forgotten, how¬ 
ever, that the Palaeozoic epoch was of much longer dura¬ 
tion than the Neozoic. ‘ In the smaller divisions (families 
and genera) of Hyatt’s scheme of classification, an im¬ 
portant place is assigned to the characters of the sutures 
for distinguishing the different groups. In some groups, 
however (notably the Orthoceratidae), the less stable cha¬ 
racters presented by the ornamentation of the shell are 
for a like purpose employed.’ 

“ While there can be no question as to the value of 
Prof. Hyatt’s work, and the thoroughness of research 
which he has brought to bear upon the class he has with 
so much boldness and originality attempted to re-classify, 
the extremely revolutionary nature of the changes he has 
proposed in the minor divisions of his system (involving 
the wide separation of many forms hitherto associated 
together) challenges the inquiry as to whether our know¬ 
ledge of the developmental history of the Cephalopoda 
is not as yet far too imperfect to justify such a radical 
departure from existing systems. The suppression of the 
familiar names Cyrtoceras and Gyroceras seems quite un¬ 
necessary, and seeing that the names Orthoceras and 
Nautilus are retained, in a restricted sense, in Hyatt’s 
scheme, there seems to be no good reason why the two 
former should not have been similarly used ” (Introduction, 
p. vii.). 

Mr. Foord discusses at some length the nature of the 
camerated structure of .the Cephalopod shell, and the 
question as to whether the camera should be called “ air- 
chambers ” or “ water-chambers ” ; he concludes to avoid 
the difficulty by calling them “ septal chambers.” Bearing 
in mind the fact that each scaled-up chamber of the 
shell is but the partitioned-off lower portion of the ani¬ 
mal’s body-chamber, it is obvious that it must, at the 
moment of separation, contain the same medium as that 
which envelopes the animal 

In the case of the living Nautilus, dredged by the 
Challenger off Matuku Island, in 320 fathoms,* it seems 
improbable that the " septal chambers " could have been 
full of gas when the animal was crawling upon the sea¬ 
bed at a depth at which the pressure would be equal 
to about 750 pounds on each square inch of surface, or 
fifty-three times greater than at the sea-level. Any such 

* NitursUit on tiu CkallngtrC by H. N. Mutotoyi 
I M-A„ F.R.3. (p jjy). 
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indoted gas-filled chambers would have sufficed, by their 
buoyancy, to bring the shell and animal at once to the 
surface. 

That the living Nautilus, noticed by Prof. Moseley, 
should have been unable to sink in the tub of sea-water 
in which it was placed on the deck of the Challenger, 
and that this inability was due, as he observes, “ to some 
expansion of gas in the interior, occasioned by the dimin¬ 
ished pressure,” is equally certain ; but Moseley does not 
state that the expanded gases were in the shell-chambers j 
had such been the case, the gas, in order to expand, must 
have ruptured the rigid shell-wall. But gases are, no 
doubt, evolved within the crop and alimentary canal 
of the animal, and these, by their expansion, on coming 
to the surface, would suffice to produce the effect ob¬ 
served by Moseley. “The living specimen,” he says> 
“ seemed crippled, and unable to dive, no doubt because 
It bad been brought up so suddenly to the surface from 
the depths” {pp. cit., p. 298). Exactly similar effects 
were observed in fishes with “swim-bladders.” These 
“ come up ” (says Moseley), “ in the deep-sea dredge, in 
a horribly distorted condition, with their eyes forced out 
of their heads, their body tense and expanded, and often 
all their scales forced off” {op. cit., p. 580). 

Mr. Foord quotes an observation by Dr. Woodward, 
“ that many dozens of specimens of newly-imported 
shells of Nautilus, examined by him at the Docks, were, 
when shaken, all found to contain fluid within their 
chambers, just as in the camerated shell of the Water 
Spondylus {S. varians)” (Introduction,^p. xiii.). We 
cordially indorse Mr. Foord’s remark that “ it is much 
to be regretted that recent opportunities of setting 
this question (of the contents of the septal chambers) at 
rest should apparently have been neglected.” 

What we would strongly insist upon is, that, it being 
admitted on all hands that the Cephalopoda are, in every 
respect, Glossophorous Mollusks, their shells must, in a 
similar manner, be found to conform to the ordinary 
Molluscan type. The striking regularity of their septal 
chambers has usilally hindered a comparison with those 
of other camerated Molluscan shells ; but in Cnprinella^ 
the camerated interior of the “ water-chambers ” is quite 
equal in regularity and symmetry with that of the Cephalo¬ 
poda, and many of the fiippuritida show not only septa, 
but a pseudo-siphuncle, reminding one still more of the 
chambered Nautilus. 

Space does not permit a longer notice of Mr. Foord’s 
excellent “ Catalogue ” ; it is a most valuable addition to 
the now really fine series of descriptive Catalogues issued 
by the Trustees of the British Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory. We hope soon to welcome the appearance of the 
second part of this useful work, when we may be 
tempted to reopen the question of shell-growths and 
shell-structures. 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 

Transactions of the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Vol. IX. (1887-88.) 

HIS volume is largely coitipo|ed of the papers and 
addresses read at the Congress of the Institute at 
Bolton. The authors are chiefly men well known in their 
different professions, whose contributions are not only of 


much scientific interest, but carry weight with the public. 
Sanitation is a science in which the “faddist” delights 
to dabble, but his effusions have but little representation 
in the volume before us. The majority of the workers 
appear to be content to record steady advances in know¬ 
ledge, or to make practical suggestions for administrative 
reform, rather than to air brilliant theories, popular with 
the public for their novelty, but greatly wanting in 
substantial proof. To force premature conclusions in 
sanitation, as in other older sciences, is to retard true 
progress ; and on the whole it may be said that sanitary 
reformers, however earnest, are content to preach the 
doctrine of pure air, earth, and water, which is .as old as 
Hippocrates, 

In the department of practice, improved sanitary ad¬ 
ministration is urged on all hands. Such reforms take 
largely the shape of what has been called “interference 
with the liberty of the subject ”; an interference, however, 
which is not unnecessary or uncalled for, but is impera¬ 
tive in health matters where the act or default of one 
individual may imperil the lives of many. Those who 
on this plea found their objections to such measures 
as compulsory vaccination, compulsory notification of 
infectious disease, isolation of infectious disease in 
hospitals, better supervision of building operations, dairies, 
and cow-sheds, and stricter enforcement of nuisances 
clauses and sanitary regulations generally, appear to for¬ 
get that civilized existence depends upon the observance 
of mutual obligations, and that society could not exist if 
every individual were free to exercise his liberty of action 
at the expense of the community. Little is thought of 
the restrictions that already exist, and to which all law- 
abiding citizens cheerfully adhere, but when, with ad¬ 
vancing knowledge of cause and effect in disease, certain 
measures are pointed to as being necessary to avoid un¬ 
wholesome conditions, or to prevent the dissemination of 
epidemics, an outcry is raised which is too often not only 
illogical but insincere. 

In the section of chemistry, meteorology, .ind geology- 
some valuable papers are contributed on the application 
of bacteriology as a means of obtaining evidence as to 
the purity of water-supplies, and of ascertaining the 
degree of contamination of the air of buildings and 
sewers. As a science, bacteriology is still in its infancy, 
but already its teachings are producing a most profound 
effect in the domains of medicine and hygiene. The 
recognition of the bacterial and fungoid organisms as the 
principal factors in the processes of fermentation and 
putrefaction of organic substances, and the discovery that 
certain specific microbes are the actual agents provoca¬ 
tive of certain contagious diseases, have secured a basis on 
which can be founded rational measures for the preven¬ 
tion and alleviation of disease and for the control of 
insanitary conditions. Hygiene was a science practised 
with most beneficial results before the discoveries of 
Pasteur, Koch, and Tyndall, but many of its teachings and 
precepts were at that lime empirical, although founded 
more or less on experience and observation. With the 
more definite knowledge of disease causation and dissemina¬ 
tion now arrived at, it is most satisfactory to find that the 
measures of sanitary reform and improvement which 
Jiave marked the latter half of the present century are 
almost entirely in accord. 
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At the close of the Congress addresses were given to 
the working classes of the town of Bolton. The Sanitary 
Institute appears to fully recognize the desirability of 
biinging home to the minds of all classes of the com¬ 
munity the importance of healthy homes and temperate 
living ; and the lesson it should aim at inculcating is that 
if the public sanitary authorities can do much for the 
working man, he can do for himself by his own efforts— 
if he only knew how—very much more to improve his 
own surroundings, and bring up his family in health 
and comfort. 

The annual visits of ihe Institute, for the purpose of 
holding Congresses, to the large towns of this country, 
must rank as one of the most influential means of 
popularizing sanitary science. The proceedings of the 
Congress are watched with interest by persons whose 
attention it is not easy otherwise to engige ; whilst the 
exhibition of sanitary appliances brings under their 
notice the latest improvements in domestic and muni¬ 
cipal sanitation, and is an incentive to manufacturers to 
turn out none but the most approved articles. 

It also appears that the Institute holds examina¬ 
tions and grants certificates to local surveyors and 
inspectors of nuisances to sanitary authorities. These 
examinations should prove of the gre.atest use to the 
public sanitary service, for the certificate is a guarantee 
that the holder possesses sound knowledge on sanitary 
subjects ; and there can in future be no reason why 
Local Boards should appoint incompetent and ignorant 
officials, when certificated candidates for office present 
themselves. 


CLEANINGS IN SCIENCE. 

Gleanings in Science. By Gerald Molloy, D.D., D.Sc. 

(London : Macmillan and Co., 1888.) 

HIS Is a pleasantly-written book, containing ten 
popular lectures which have, from time to time, 
been delivered by the author to popular audiences. They 
were, with one exception, delivered under the auspices of 
the Royal Dublin Society. The lectures are not offered 
as containing anything new, but simply as an attempt to 
popularize some of the most important of modern 
developments in physical science. 

The author has, in our opinion, been thoroughly suc¬ 
cessful. In a short space he has been able to put before 
bis hearers and his readers, in a satisfactory and 
thoroughly intelligible manner, a great variety of most 
important scientific facts and principles. The subjects 
of the lectures are well chosen. 

First, we hare two lectures on “ Latent Heat,” in which 
the fundamental discoveries of Black are explained and 
the great results which have flowed from them are 
recounted. Three lectures on electrical subjects follow. 
Then we have two lectures on “ The Sun as a Store¬ 
house of Energy." Two lectures on the Electric Light 
enable the author to lay before his readers in a popiUar 
but scientific manner the principles of dynamo-machines 
and the modes of producing the light from the electric 
current. The transformations of energy which take place 
during production of the light are also explained. The 
lost lecture is on the Glaciers of the Alps. 

The illustrations, which take the place of the experi¬ 


ments of the original lectures, are for the most part 
suggestive and satisfactory. The lecture on glaciers 
contains three or four striking, if somewhat sensational, 
woodcuts by Mr. Whymper, whose Alpine sketches are 
well known. 

A book of the kind we have described is scarcely likely 
to be absolutely free from blemishes, particularly of style; 
and there are two or three to which we would c^l the 
attention of the author. One of them, at any rate, can 
be easily amended in another edition. It is the habit of 
saying “indefinitely small” when he means either 
infinitely small or extremely small. This use of the 
word indefinite he shares with some, sometimes inde¬ 
finite, writers on certain branches of mathematics and 
dynamics. But indefinite does not in pure nor in common 
language mean infinite; much less can “ indefinitely 
small” be put for “extremely small,” as in speaking of 
the length of the path of a molecule. There is nothing 
indefinite about the path of a molecule any more than 
about the path of a billiard ball. Again, there is nothing 
“inconceivable” about the velocity of the radiant energy 
of the sun (p. 191). It is measurable and well known. 
The pruning down of some exaggerated language would 
make the wonders of science all the more wonderful. 

A lover of Nature is apt to get into difficulties if he 
invokes her aid too frequently in descriptions of the 
physics of our universe. When we read of Nature deal¬ 
ing out the sun’s energy to uuxn with the prodigality of a 
spendthrift, we are apt to think of the much more prodigal 
way in which the sun’s energy is poured out all round. 
The energy which comes in our direction is a very small 
proportion of the whole. There are too many references 
to personified Nature in these lectures. 

The parts which seem to us least satisfactory are the 
early part of the lecture on storing of electrical energy, 
and the classification of the forms of energy contained 
in the next lecture. The enumeration of various forms 
of energy available to man is very imperfect. For ex¬ 
ample, energy of chemical separation is omitted from the 
list, and yet dynamite, gunpowder, and the gas-engine, 
are surely worthy of mention. Dynamite is manufactured 
as electrical energy is; but an engine worked, say, by 
native petroleum, would be far more efficient than the 
earth currents which Nature provides, but which, as our 
author properly remarks, are more of a trouble than a 
pleasure. In another place “bags of oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen " are referred to as examples of stored-up heat. This 
seems a little far-fetched, to say the least of it. Just 
about the same place a rod of “ chalk ” is used to produce 
the lime-light. 

Perhaps, however, it may seem somewhat ungracious 
to prolong the list of minor corrections. The book is 
most readable, and is deserving of praise throughout. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Ganteieeper's Manual j being an Epitome of the Game 
Laws 0/ England and Scotland, and ef the Gun 
Licences and Wild Birds Acts. By Alexander Porter, 
Chief Constable of Roxburghshire. Second Edition 
Pp. lao. (Edinburgh : Douglas, 1889.) 

Assuming, and we are not in a position to affirm or 
deny the assumption, that the legal pointa laid down in 
this little book are sound, it will certamly fulfil tti author’s 
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intention, which, he tells us, is “ to piece within the reach 
of all connected with the protection of game a knowledge 
of the law which it is their duty to administer," and we 
may'hope, also in his words, that it may contribute “ to a 
more effective suppression of a form of lawlessness which 
leads to so many crimes of a more serious nature.” See¬ 
ing that it is a second edition, that the author is the head 
of the constabulary of an important Border county, and 
that in compiling it he has had the assistance of other 
chief constables, Mr, I’orter is probably right on all points 
that have been decided. Within his prescribed limits he 
traces his subject, as it seems to us, very well, though 
tersely enough, beginning with the earliest records of both 
Kingdoms, and ending with the silly (but well-meant) 
Sand Grouse Act which closed the labours of the last 
session of Parliament—an admirable instance of locking 
the stable-door after the steed was stolen. However, his 
treatment is so purely from an executive aspect that 
comments upon the book are hardly suited to these pages. 
Yet we may remark that the game law question, which, 
not so many years ago, was a party cry, has through 
certain modifications of opinion ceased to occupy that 
position. There are now few reasonable men who do 
not perceive that if our ever-increasing population is to 
contmue the enjoyment of the delicacies which “ game ” 
(using the word in a wide and not a legal sense) affords, 
some sort of preservation of such “ game ” is a necessity. 
The practical extermination, in many large districts, of 
Ijtpus timidus since the passing of the Act of 1880 (43 
and 44 Viet cap. 47), leaning to the almost prohibitive 
price of hares in our markets, has fully shown this. The 
way in which the principle of preservation should be 
applied is, of course, quite another thing. All men 
nowadays agree in condemning the savagery of the early 
Jaws, though many arc apt to forget that it was only of 
a piece wilh the savagery of other contemporary laws ; but 
until within the last twenty years few enactments, whether 
in Great Britain or Ireland, grasped the scientific truth 
which has been at the bottom of the most recent legisla¬ 
tion (the Ground Game Act excepted), and should be at 
the bottom of all—namely, take care of the parents, and 
you may leave the offspring to take care of themselves. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[ 731/ Edilor dots not hold himself resf^iile jor opiniotu ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to retsem, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
memnseripts itstended for this or any other part of Naturb. 
No notice is taken of anonysstotts eosnmuniceUiosts,} 

The Meteoric Theory of Nebulse, ftc. 

My lest letter in Naturr of March 7 (p. 436) substantially con¬ 
tended that there muit be a certain limit lo the rate of translatory 
motion possible to meteoric masses, beyond which they would 
be rapidly resolved into vapour and consequently be unable to 
maintain the weight of the heaped-up material constituting the 
nebula (supposed to be formed of meteorites). It appears toler¬ 
ably evident that there must be such a limit as to size to which 
the system can apply, if a period anything like ‘‘ s few thousand 
years ” mentioned ’ by Prof. G. H. Darwin is to be accorded 
10 this stage of evolution. The doubt was expressed whether 
the size (or mass) of the original solar nebula was not past that 
limit, in view of the rate of translatoiy motion required, viz. $1 
kilometres per second in the mean. 

That the theory is in principle true, appears but little open to 
doubt. For when masses iail in a confuM manner to a centre, 
the kinetic movement is naturally and inevitably produced, and 
corrected to u to be maintained symmetrically in ail directions 
hjr the masses themselves. The main question seems to be, 
What it the limiting moss of the future son to which such a 
* Abslnet of Mr. G. H. Darwin’spapsr “On the UachaoM CondUoas * 


system can apply in its completeness, so as to allow anything 
like I'lermanence enough for the forcible tendency of the energy 
to equalize itself to extend to a notable radial distance (to settle 
down into a sort of temporary kinetic equiiibrium, that is) 7 It 
it conceivable that in the case of an eventual very large sun, the 
system of meteorites may be heaped up to a certain height, and 
then collapse at or near the nucleus, where the density is greidest, 
and consequently the impacts most numerous. Such a partial 
collapse would give rise to violent oscillation in the nebula, and 
perhaps assist the throwing off of rings (que^). The fact that 
meteorites are exceptioniiTly the only celestial masses that we 
can handle and analyze m our laboratories, gives a basis of 
certainty to inquiries about them, which lends a special interest 
to theories as to the part played by them in Nature. 

In my last letter I avoided the use of the term “elasticity,” 
considering purely the physical conditions which constitute its 
basis. Prof. G. H. Darwin remarks on this point:—“ It miw, 
however, I think, be shown that the very greatness of the 
velocities will impart what virtually amounts to an elasticity of a 
high order of perfection” (Nature, p. 8a). “ Ordinary elas¬ 

ticity must be nearly inoperative " (p. 107). To produce this 
exceptional degree of elasticity, the expansive action of the gas 
generated by the high velocity of impact is relied on, which is 
regarded to act as “a violent' explosive introduced between 
the two stones.” No doubt the volatilized gases due to the col- 
lision expand and assist rebound ; but in estimating its value we 
must consider if the chilling of the gas, in doing the work, is at 
all the equivalent of the heating. If the gas is left in an incan¬ 
descent state (as is probable, from spectroscopic evidence also), 
that represents so much spent work, so much “ imperfect elas¬ 
ticity. The gas is not confined as in a gun, and so cannot exert 
its expansive effect to full advantage. 

Meteorites constituting a nebula having a mean velocity of si 
kilometres per second represent an energy about eighty times 
that of a cannonade. Takbg the velocity of an ordinary pro¬ 
jectile at 3000 feet |>er second, that of the meteorites (5i kilo¬ 
metres) is i 8,030 feet per second, about. Meteorites normally 
composed of materials imperfectly welded together, cannot stand 
the same knocking about as steel projectiles. If it vrerc ima¬ 
gined that the latter could have a velocity of iS,ooo feet per 
second imparted to them, they would doubtless leave a luminous 
track in the atmosphere from friction, and the enem of their 
mutual collision at this speed may be imagined. It must be 
remembered, however, that the collisions are generally oblique 
or glancing. 

No doubt in a nebula a metallic rain flying in all directions 
like the meteorites would accompany the motion. This rain 
of metal we may suppose under favourable accidents to collide 
together to form nuclei in various parts of the nebula; and an 
incipient nucleus constituting a sort of shelter would collect 
more rain (or hot metal), and so constitute a new meteorite- 
much as the occasionally dissociated lumps or molecular clusters 
of a compound gas reunite in another part of the gas, so that the 
mean state of aggregation remains the same. 

The mean interval between encounters depends, of course, on 
the mean size of the meteorites. It appears from the data 
afforded that thirty days or a month would be the average 
interral between collisions (at about one-thud radius of the sup¬ 
posed original solar nebula), for meteorites of mean mass equal 
to 3i kilogrammes, which would possess a volume of about iialf 
a cubic decimetre. * So that a nucleua, which we may suppose 
at test or only slowly moving—as it is, on the average, struck 
equally on all sides by the metallic rain—would have, as a 
mean, n month to collect or grow before the chance of being 
disturbed by a collision in a nebula under the conditions 
named. In this way, doubtless, nuclei could be formed, and 
the meteorites rcnewecL 

The question of the applicability of the theory would seem to 
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be one of degree rather then of principle. For, even if its eppli- 
cation for the full time required for tnat stage of evolution, in 
the case of so large a n»ula as the original solar one, were 
consideied doubtful, there is no objection apparently on that 
head to be adduced in the case of smaller nebulae, or comets (the 
smallest class of nebulae) ; in which latter case there is some 
support to the theory afforded by experiment and observation. 

In regard to the question of “ elasticity,” the only resource, 
in my view, is to abandon this idea, in the ordinary sense of that 
term (which conveys the idea of retention of form), and suppose 
that there may be complete disintegration by the collisions at 
timet, > welding or fusion together at others ; so that the mean 
degree of aggregation remams constant to long as the trans- 
liUory motion remains constant. This idea of the existence of 
a number of possible mean states of aggregation of matter 
between the extremes of completer integration into one mass, 
and complete disintegration into molecules (the states being de- 
ndent on the rate pf translalory motion), was thrown out 
me in Nature (vol. xix. p. 461);“ also, further, in the 
Philtisopkical Afamziut, Augtut 1879, n. 153. 

According to this view, it is implied that “cohesion,” as a 
central force, can play the same part as “chemical action" 
under translatory motion, and produce fluctuations about a 
mean state of aggregation—Just as in a compound gas, for ex¬ 
ample, even at normal temperature, the small lumps of matter 
which move as wholes in the motion of translation are dis¬ 
integrated now and then, and integrated elsewhere, the mtan 
state (only) of the gas remaining unchanged. 

The above, with the exception of the last two paragraphs, 
was written before the appearance of Prof. G. H. Darwin’s 
reply (March 14, p. 460), to some criticism 1 ventured to offer 
(March 7, p. 436) on certain points of his theory in my first 
letter. I would make a few remarks in addition here. 

I am not quite able to agree with the view of M. E. Minary, 
expressed in a paper brought before the French Academy on 
February 18, of which an abstract appeared in Nature of 
February 28, p. 432, and is referred to in Prof. Darwin’s letter. 
The chief pasrage, as given in the abstract, is as follows 

“ The gases ^ing perfectly elastic bodies, and in the upper 
atmospheric regions in an extremely rarefied state, heat cannot 
be produced by the shock of bodies endowed with great velocity 
and impinging on perfectly elastic molecules capable of receiving 
the motion and acquiring the velocity of these bodies 1 in 
this case the movement is communicated, not dissipated or 
transformed into heat.” 

This view Is opposed, I venture to think, to the deduction we 
may draw from such an expenment as that with the “fire 
syringe,” where the air in a cylinder is inflamed by suddenly 
compressing a piston. What is the flame here ob'served through 
the tube of glass due to ? It is due, of course, to the vibratims of 
the molecules of air, which break the ether up into waves, and 
so affect the eye. From the fact that the air molecules are 
“perfectly elastic," it becomes impossible for a moving body to 
impinge gainst them violently without throwing the molecules 
into energetic vibration, which is the physical basis of “radiant 
beat.” 'The same must occur on a greater scale, as it appears, 
when the air is compressed by a flying meteorite, although 1 
accept M. Cornu’s suggestion (quoted in the abstract, p. 432) 
that the luminosity observed may partly be of electric origin. 

In Joule’s “Scientific Papers,” vol. ii., experiments in 
association with Sir William 'Thomioa are described, of whirling 
thermometers through the air (attached to a lathe). The 
experiments, which were numerous, gave 1637 as the velocity 
in feet per second ; on the average, equivalent to a rise of tem¬ 
perature of 1° C. (vol. ii. p. 316). Whirling a thermo-electric 
Junction attached to a reflecting galvanometer was tried with 
consistently the same result as the thermometer (p. 310). These 
experiments were made partly • with the view to lest the theory 
^ A spodal property of iron, which may have imponancs here. 


of the heating of meteorites. ’The temperature was fopnd to be 
as the square of the velocity. The law of Clausius, that the 
translatory motion and the vibratory motion (which latter motioo 
atone affects the eye and senses as radiant heat) of the molecules 
of an ordinary gas are proportional to each other, has—as Prof. 
Darwin allows—been exj^rimentally verified through^ a con¬ 
siderable range of temperature. To my mind it appears obvious 
that these two forms of motion (translatory and vibratory) must 
be interconvertible and mutually sustain each other. When the 
ga«, for example, is exposed to the pulsations of ether waves 
(radiant heat), this vibratory motion is first taken up by the 
molecules, but part of it is converted into translatory motion, 
as proved by the rise of pressure. If, on the other hand, the 
translatory motion of the molecules of gas be augmented, part 
of this is instantly, as we know, converted into vibratory 
motion, the source of radiant heat. S. Tolver Preston. 

Paris, March. 


The Molecular Formulae of Aluminium Compounds. 

In a letter to Nature, December 27, 1888 (p. 198), I gave 
a tabulated statement of the numerous vapour-density determina¬ 
tions of halogen, and a few other compounds of aluminium and 
the allied metals, and pointed out what appear to me to be the 
legitimate conclusions to be derived from the experiments, 
regarding the molecular formulae of these compounds. 

Since then two interesting articles have appeared in Nature 
(pp. 447 and 495), in which accounts are given of determina¬ 
tions of the vapour-densities of aluminium acetyl acetonate, 
AlfCaH^O,),, and aluminium methide, [AI(CH|)|]». The simple 
formula given for the first compound has been proved to be 
correct, at any rate for the conditions under which the ex¬ 
periments were made. The results given for aluminium methide 
are: calculated for AI,(CH|)„ 4'98; calculated for AI(CH,V 
2'49: observed (10° above the boiling-point under atmospheric 
pressure), 3 92 

What I ask permission to call attention to and to criticize is 
the conclusion drawn by the author of these articles from the 
experimental resulu. Speaking generally, the conclusion may 
be stated in this way ; Molecules of the formula MR, do exist, 
thtrefore molecules with the double formula M,R„ do not. I 
confess that I am wholly unable to appreciate the force of the 
argument. Must we take the existence of the molecule NO, as 
a proof of the non-existence of NjO,? 

'That I have not stated the argument unfairly may be shown by 
quotations from the article (p. 495). Speaking of aluminium 
acetyl acetonate the author says: “It is supremely satisfactory 
that in this case the density, at a temperature only 45'" above 
the boiling-point, was found to actually correspond precisely 
with that required by the triad formula, prtcluding again tkt 
possibility of the existenct of moltcults of tht type AI.R,.” 
And previously, after giving the results for aluminium methide, 
notwithstanding the fact that the observed density 3-92, obttined 
by Quincke, corresponds rather more closely to the higher than 
the lower formula, the author remarks : " Hence it can no longer 
be iloubteil that molecules of the double formula are incapable of 
existence." The italics in both cases are mine. The conclusion 
I should draw from ail the experiments with aluminium com¬ 
pounds is this: The experiments of Deville and Troost, Friedel 
and Crafts, and Louise and Roux, prove conclusively that 
molecules of the higher formula AI,Rg are capable of existence ; 
the results obtained by Niison and Fettersson, and by Buckton 
and Odling, point also to the existence of molecules of the lower 
formula, but farther proof was certainly needed, and this has 
now been affordeit by the valuable expenmenu of M. Alphonse 
Combes with aluminium acetyl acetonate. 

But in dsnss air. no doubt, the heat accumulates much faster than it can be 
radiated away, and so the temperature of the meteorite attains a ftaal maxi¬ 
mum, which Is greater the denser the air is. The temperature may probably 
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In coocluaion, it appears to me that the close relationship of 
the metals aluminium, gallium, indium, iron, and chromium, 
aaakes it probable that molecules of both formulae M^Rg and 
MRg may be capable of existence in the case of all these metals, 
even though tlm conditions necessary for the stability of the 
higher molecules have not yet been attained for indium and 
chromium chlorides. That the conditi^s have ^n attained in 
the case of the chlorides of aluminium, gallium, and iron, 
appears to me to admit of no doubt. Sydney Young. 

iJniversity College, Bristol, March 23. 


Luminous Night-Clouds. 

In accordance with my anticipations (see Astr. Nachr., 2885), 
luminous night-clouds have now been seen at the southern point 
of South America. Herr Stubenrauch, meteorological observer 
at Puntn-Arenas, writes to me that he twice saw the phenomenon 
in December 1888. According to the same observer, it was 
noticed several years ago by a naval officer in the Beagle 
Channel, rather to the south of Punta-Arenas. The description 
given by Herr Stubenrauch leaves no room for doubt that the 
phenomenon la identical with that observed in Europe. 

Stemwartc, Berlin, March 28. O. Jesse. 


Zodiacal Light Observations. 

Could any of your readers furnish me with a list of observa¬ 
tions of sodiacol light, or refer me to any record where such a 
list can be found ? I applied to the Meteorological Office some 

r ian ago, and found that no such list was to be obtained. All 
require is the precise time of the display, the place of observa¬ 
tion. and any other mathematical observations concerning the 
angle of inclination, &c., which may be relied on. 

W, Donisthorpe. 

32 Pembrldge Villas, W., March 30. 


’ Vapour, or Meteorltlc Particle. 

About 6.30 p.m. on Friday last, while out in the country, I 
observed a large meteor falling slowly and almost vertically in 
the north-north-east. After it 1^ disappeared, half-way between 
the zenith and the horizon, I noticed, in the strong twilight, a 
faint phosphorescent trail, which did not disappear, but changed 
to a straw-colour, like a streak of vapour illuminated by the 
setting sun. Gradually the sh.ift expanded in the centre and 
contracted at the ends, until it assumed the shape of a balloon. 
Continuing to change, it flattened out horizonially like a foot¬ 
ball, and apparently about half the size ; and it looked a little 
brighter as 11 became more condensed. This process occupied 
quite half an hour, and the object remained like a nebulous 
^ch lit up by the sun's rays, until that orb was well below the 
horizon. Anally disappearing about 7.15 p.m. That part of the 
sky was perfectly clear—there were no clouds except the usual 
dense bank on the horizon. F. B. 

Rugby, March 27. 


The Satellite of Procyon. 

With reference to Mr. Barr’s letter on p. 510, I would men¬ 
tion that Mr. Burnham has lately observed Procyon with the 
36-inch refractor at the Lick Observatory, and Ands no trace of 
any close companion with powers up to 3300. H. Saulek. 
March 29. 


RECENT RESEARCHES ON THE RARE 
EARTHS AS INTERPRETED BY THE 
SPECTROSCOPE} 


I F I nahie the spectroscope as the most important scien¬ 
tific invention of the iatter half of this century, I shall 
not fear to be accused of exaggeration. Photography has 
rmidered vast services in recording astronomical and bio- 
logical phenomena, and it even supplies us with indirect 
meant 0/ studying ray vibrations tp which the human 
retina does not respond. The electro-acoustic devices of 
' Abstract of Addnta dsbvnred on Thursday, Match tS. at tho oannlal 
|a^^nwtiag of the Cheuilcol Socioty, by th« PnaidOnt, Mr. W. Craokas, 


Edison and his co-workers permit almost magical com¬ 
munication between human beings. Ruhmkor^s coil 
and the Geissler tube have rendered notable service in 
physical investigations ; and the electric lamp promises 
to aid in explonng the internal parts of living animals as 
well as in studying the organic forms of the deep sea. 
But in the spectroscope we possess a power that enables 
us to peer into the very heart of Nature. In the extent 
of its grasp and the varied character of its applicability it 
surpasses the telescope, and at least rivals the micro¬ 
scope. It enables the astronomer to defy immeasurable 
distance, and to study the physical condition and the 
chemical composition of the sun and the stars as if they 
were within touch, and even to ascertain the direction of 
their movements. 

Without attempting to discuss the import of the results 
thus gained—which would lead us too^—I may point 
out that they overthrow a dogma concerning the classifica¬ 
tion of the sciences. It has b^n said that the simpler and 
more general sciences lend both doctrines and methods to 
the more complex and less general sciences, and that the 
latter give nothing in return. But we now see chemistry 
endowing astronomy with an original and fruitful method 
of research. 

Turning to the very opposite extremity of the scien¬ 
tific hierarchy, we find that to the biologist the spectro¬ 
scope is of value in studying the relations of animal and 
vegetable fluids, and even of certain tissues. But this 
wonderful instrument is clearly destined to play its chief 
part m what is called terrestrial chemistry—the field 
where it has won the most signal triumphs. 

It must be remarked, despite this vast range of 
applicability—a range sweeping through the whole uni¬ 
verse and embracing all the four elements of antiquity— 
and despite the astonishing results already achieved and 
the prospect of greater revelations to come, that the 
spectroscope is still inadequately appreciated by profnsed 
men of science, and in consequence is to a great extent 
ignored by the “ educated and intelligent public.” In 
urging its more thorough recognition, I do not advocate 
the formation of Spectroscopic Societies for the frag¬ 
mentary study of everything that can be observed with a 
spectroscope. But I recommend researching chemists 
to appeal to this instrument wherever requisite and 
possible. 

An elaborate spectroscopic study of the basic con¬ 
stituents of rare minerals from different localities would 
be of great value, and I would suggest that on all possible 
occasions meteorites should be submitted to careful 
spectroscopic analysis. 

I do not propose to discuss ail the splendid achieve¬ 
ments of the spectroscope in chemistry ; nor its applica¬ 
tions in ordinary analysis, qualitative and quantitative ; 
nor the conduct of technical operations, such as the 
Bessemer process. I confine myself to the light thrown 
by the spectroscope upon the nature and the relations of 
our elements, real or supposed. 

Though systematically employed by few experiment¬ 
alists, the spectroscope has already led to the discovery 
of several hitherto unknown elements. In the early days 
of spectrum analysis, attention was mainly concentrated 
on the flame spectra ; that is, the bodies in question were 
vaporized and rendered luminous by the action of a flame, 
such as that of the Bunsen burner or of the oxyhydrogen 

& Thi8 procedure in the hands of Bunsen and Kirch- 
gave us cicsium and rubidium; afterwards, in my 
own bands, thallium ; and in those of Reich and Richter, 
indium. 

Then followed the production and examination of sp^ 
spectra. The spark produced by means of the induction 
coil, especially when its energy is reinforced by the inter¬ 
calation of a Leyden jar, volatilizes and renders luminous 
mioute portions of matter, solid, liquid, or gaseous, which 
may then be examined by the spectroscope. In this 
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mannar nltium was discovered, in 187;, by Lecoq de 
Boisbau^n. In consequence of the sharpness and the 
well'inarked character of these spark spectra, thw are 
relied on by chemists as certain proof of the identity of 
any two elements which yield identical spectra. 

Next was introduced the systematic study of the ab¬ 
sorption spectra seen when a beam of light is passed 
through certain transparent solids or through solutions of 
various substances. One of the earliest observers in this 
branch of spectroscopy was Dr. Gladstone, who, in 1858, 
read before this Society a paper on the absorption of 1 


light by various metallic salts, and gave the first descrip¬ 
tion of the absorption spectrum of didymiuia. TU* 
branch of spectroscopy has proved not lest fruitful in the 
recognition of new metallic elements. 

In the investigation of the rare" earths my principa) 
object has been to separate the true from the undemon- 
strated and spurious, verifying the true, rejecting the 
spurious, and reducing as far as possible the number of 
the doubtful. In the following Uole I have given a list 
of the so-called “ rare elements," with which for the jast 
seven or eight years I have been specially occupied. 



Atomic Weight of Metal and 

For i.ula ofOmdc* 



1 Nfodymium—r40"j, NdjO| ^ 


Dldymhna.1 

rrMeodymium—I43‘6, Pr, 0 , 

Abaor, 4 ion. 

1 

^ L’rnsir.eJ. j 


Decipiun . 



Samaiium . 

1 

150-1*, Sm, 0 ,. < 

1 

1 Absorption and 

1 rhosphorescence. 

Laoihsautti . 

tyS, L«, 0 ,- 

Phosphorescence. 

Srbium . 

r.6, ErjO,- j 

f Absorption and 

[ Phosphorescence. 

Phllippiam. 

45-48, PpO. 

Phosphorescence. 

Hohniast. 


Absorption. 

Tbnlium . 

1707, Tro, 0 ,. 

Absorption. 

Dysprosium . 


Absorption. 

Yttrium . 

8 S'9 , YijO,. 

Phosphorescence. 

Terbium . 

1 J 47 , TbjOi- 


Gadolinium (Ya) . 


Phosphorescence. 

YitefWwB. 

I7J OI, Ybp,. 

Phosphorescence. 

Scandium . 

44 03, Sc,0^ 



Dip 

Di. 

Dix 


Tb 


Column I ^vM the names by which they are com¬ 
monly known. Column 1 gives their atomic weights, 
&c. Column 3ahows in what manner they come under 
the domain of spectroscopy ; and columns 4 and 5 notify 
the components or meta-elements into which some of 
these bodies have been decomposed in 1886 by myself, 
and in 1887 by KrSas and Wilson. In the first column 1 
haStt exercised a Judicial leniency in retaining candidates, 
ibr the sake possibly of old associations, when strict 
^slice would have disestablished them. Thus, it may 
Sr- 


be doubted whether decipium, philippium, or gadolinium 
should have been retained. Uut since doubts have been 
cast on the integrity of nearly all the occupants of ibis 
column, the line should not be drawn too strictly. 

At first spectroscopic examination was applied directly 
to substances, natural or artificial, which had not under¬ 
gone any special preparation. The idea next occurred 
of attempting to split up siibstanceo supposed to be 
simple into heterogeneous constituents before appeadidg 
to the spectroscope. The refined chemical {ffocMiea 
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us«d for this operation may be summarized under the 
name of fractionation, whether they be fractional pre¬ 
cipitations, ci^stallizations, or decompositions. The 
essential principles of this process were so fuihr discussed 
on the last occasion when I had the honour of addressing 
you that I need not further allude to them. 

The Didymium Group. 

A combination of such delicate and prolonged chemical 
processes with spectroscopic examination applied to 
bodies showing absorption spectra soon led to important 
discoveries, when in that year the didymium from 
samarskite was ex-smined by M. Delafontaine {Comptes 
rendus. vol. Ixxxvii. p. 632 ; Chemical Ne7vs, vol. xxxviii. 
p. 223), he found it to differ somewhat from ordinary 
didymium as extracted from cerite and gadolinite, and by 
a series of chemical fractionations he succeeded in separ¬ 
ating from it an earth which he called decipium, giving 
at least three absorption bands, one having a wave-length 
of 416 (i/X’ 578) ; another narrower and stronger, at 
wave-length 478 (l/X’ 438), and a very faint “ minimum 
of transmission ” near the limit of the blue and green. 
Nino months later, M. Lecoq de Doisbaudran {Complet 
rendus, vol. Ixxxix. p. 212 ; Chemical News, vol. xl. p. 99) 
announced the discovery of samarium as a constituent of 
the didymium from samarskite. 

Still didymium was not reduced to its ultimate sim¬ 
plicity. In 188?, Dr. Auer von Welsbach {Monatsh. 
Chem., vi. 477), by fractionally crystallizing the mixed 
nitrates of ammonium, didymium, and lanthanum, 
showed it was thus possible to cleave didymium in a 
certain direction and separate it into two other bodies, 
one giving green salts and the other pink salts. Each of 
these has a characteristic absorption spectrum, the sum 
of the two sets of bands approximating to the old didy¬ 
mium spectrum. These bodies the discoverer has named 
respectively praseodymium and neodymium. The neo¬ 
dymium spectrum, according to Dr. Auer, consists of the 
whole of the bands in the red, with part of the large one 
in the yellow; it then misses ali the green and blue, and 
takes in the second line in the violet. The spectrum of 
praseodymium takes the other part of the vellow band 
and all the green and blue, except the second blue, which 
belongs to neodymium. Subtracting these two spectra 
from the old didymium spectrum, there are still two bands 
lefr at X 462 and 475 (lA* 465 and 443). Assuming that 
the argument from absorption spectra is a legitimate 
one—and all recent research tends to show that if not 
•quite trustworthy it is at all events a weighty one—the 
inference I draw from these results is that the old didy¬ 
mium still contains a third body distinct from neo- and 
praseo-dyraium, to which one or both of these extra bands 
IS due. 

I must venture to lay especial emphasis on the words 
in a certain direction. Didymium in my own laboratory 
has undergone other cleavages, and I have not yet de¬ 
cided whetner we shall have to recognize further decom¬ 
positions of neodymium and praseodymium, or whether 
the original didymium is capable of being resolved 
differently according to the manner in which it is treated. 
Keeping the band in the orange always of the same 
strength, in many of the fractions of didymium from 
different sources the other bands of neo- and praseo¬ 
dymium are seen to va^ from very strong almost to 
obliteration {^Chemical News, voL liv. p. 27). In this 
way I have worked on the spectra of didymium from 
alluite, cerite, euxeuite, fluocerite, gadolinite, hielmite, 
samarskite, yttrotitanite. &c., and the further I carry the 
examination the more the conclusion is forced upon me 
that didymium must not be reg|rded as compounded ef 
two eletaeots only, but rather as aa aggrecation of many 
closely allied bodies. Later researches of Msasra Kriiss 
Mtd Nilson have led them to the same conclusion. ' 

By examining the absoiption spectra of, solutions of 


rare earths obtained from widely different sources, MM. 
Krlissand Nilson {Berichte der deutsch. chem. Gesellsckaft, 
vol. XX. Part 12, p. 2134; and Chem. News, voL Ivi. 
pp. 74, 85, 135, 145,154. 165.172) came to the conclusion 
that the elements giving absorption spectra, and known 
as didymium, samarium, holmium, thulium, erbium, and 
dysprosium, were not homogeneous, but that each one 
contained almost as many separate components as it 
produced bands of absorption. 

They have discovered that in didymium obtained from 
some minerals one of the fainter lines of the normal 
didymium spectrum is strong, while others usually stronger 
are almost or quite absent; results to which I shall pre¬ 
sently refer will show that this cannot be explained by 
dilution or concentration. In this way, by examining a 
great number of minerals, they found anomalies occurred 
in the case of almost each of the old didymium lines, and 
therefore decided, as above mentioned, that it is a com¬ 
pound body, capable of resolution into at least nine 
separate components. 

Identical arguments are brought forward to prove that 
each of the other so-called elements, samarium, erbium, 
hulniium, thulium, dysprosium, &c, arc compounds of 
many closely allied bodies. 

Messrs. Kniss and Nilson, I believe, are pushing their 
investig.ation with the object of isolating the separate 
components of these different earths. They, however, 
question the possibility of resolving the erbia and didymia 
earths into their several ultimate constituents by a 
fractionated decomposition of the nitrates. In fact, they 
assert that by means of the methods of separation at 
present known it would be almost impossible to com¬ 
pletely isolate any single constituent of the mixed earths. 
They therefore propose, as I had previously done,' a 
method by whicn we may certainly arrive nearer to the 
mark and dispense with much tedious fractionation. If 
we examine the minerals which contain these rare earths, 
we find they occur in very different states of mixture or 
combination. Sometimes many of the constituents which 
we wish to separate are conjointly present, and sometimes 
but few. The desired differentiation, in fact, has already 
been commenced by Nature. Kriiss and Nilson, there¬ 
fore, whichever ingredient they wish to separate, propose 
to operate upon a mineral which contains that ingredient 
as far as possible in a state of isolation. In other words, 
they will take advantage of the work that Nature has 
already begun, and endeavour by refined chemical means 
to put the last finishing touches to her work. Thus they 
will be able to work with smaller quantities of primary 
material,—no small consideration in the case of some 
minerals,—and to obtain results in a shorter time. How 
widely the composition of one and the same mineral, as 
judged by our searching physical tests, may vwy, will 
be seen from the following instances. Fergusonite from 
Arendal shows six of the bands of holmium, fergusonite 
from Yttcrby four, and that from HitterS only_ three. 
Moreover, the ingredient provisionally called X« is to be 
found in the fergusonite from Ytterby, but not in that of 
Arendal and Hitt^rd. 

The foundation for thus firmly declaring what I had 
previously ventured to infer, is the striking differences 
m the spectra given by several specimens of one earth, 
say didymium, when obtained from different somces. 

We are anxiously waiting the results of this_ investi¬ 
gation, but although the paper quoted was published in 
July 1887, no further communication has come from these 
diustrioiis workers. 

Chemists recently have stated, as proof of the existence 
of new elements, the fact that certain bands of absorption 
as seen in various fractions “follow the same variations 
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of intensity." Before deciding the question whether 
didymium is a homt^eneous whole, or whether an argu¬ 
ment in favour of its heterogeneity can be based on the 
fact that the absorption spectra of didymium from different 
minerals differ inter st, it was necessary to ascertain if 
the absorption bands seen in its solutions, whatever the 
thickness of the layer, whether dilute or concentrated, 
followed the same variations, and also to ascertain the 
nature of these variations. To contribute to this inquiry 
I examined the absorption spectnim of a solution of 
neutral didymium nitrate containing i part by weight 
of metal in 10 of water, as seen through a series of cells 
from I mm. to 25 mm. in thickness. For this work I 
used a new form of binocular spectroscope, fitted with 
a mechanical tracing arrangement, so that each spectrum 
can be automatically mapped on paper strips. At the 
bottom, at 25 mm. thickness, all the known bands are 
visible, and they become fainter and die out in order, 
some of them remaining visible almost to the end. For 
instance, almost as long as the deep line in the blue part 
of the spectrum at i/X* 507 can be distinguished, it is 
possible to see the group of three very,narrow ones next to it. 
Two or three other less characteristic bands can be seen 
only when there is a very considerable depth of liquid ; 
thus, the group in the red at about lA’ 255 cannot be 
seen distinctly through less than 20 mm. of this strength 
of solution. 

Having ascertained in this series how the spectra varied 
in appearance with different thicknesses of the same 
solution (strength i of Di in 10 of water), I repeated the 
experiments, keeping the thickness of layer of solution 
constant, and diluting the standard solution of didymium 
so that the rays 0? light passed through the same 
quantity of metal as in the former series. The results in 
each case were practically identical; the differences being 
too shght to be detected in my apparatus. The spec¬ 
trum exhibited, for instance, by i mm. of the standard 
solution of didymium is found to be identical with the 
spectrum shown by the same solution diluted twenty times 
and viewed through a 20 mm. cell. 

There are at least two points in these researches that I 
must touch, since they illustrate the necessity of great 
caution in drawing conclusions from an examination of 
absolution spectra. Messrs. Paul Kicsewetter and Kriiss 
{Berickie Her deutsch. chtm, Gesellsckaft, vol. xxi., 2310 ; 
Chem. Neivs, vol. Iviii. pp 75, 91) have recently pub¬ 
lished a paper on this subject. They have examined 
gadolinite, and find that some of the constituents of didy- 
i^um and samarium are absent, notably the group of 
lines in the green to which I have already referred. In 
my own laboratory 1 have worked for the last two years 
almost e.\clusively upon the earths from gadolinite—of 
which I obtained a large quantity from Fablun~and there 
is not the shadow of a doubt that in my gadolinite earths 
the lines reported absent by Kiesewetter and Kriiss are 
present in abundance. 

Some hitherto unexplained condition doubtless rendered 
these lines invisible 10 Messrs. Kiesewetter and Kriiss— 
perhaps the presence of some other earths, or some con¬ 
dition of concentration or acidity. In the light of this 
knowledge I do not see how we can take the results of 
Messrs. Kniss and Nilson or my own as final. 

Owing to its complicated nature, Kiesewetter and 
K^ss consider gadolinite an unfavourable source of didy¬ 
mium for these investigations, and recommend that a 
large quantity of earth from keilhauite should be system¬ 
atically worked up, for the reason that keilhauite didymium 
is more simple in constitution. 

The Erbium Group. 

It it known that a certain oxide, ten years ago called 
etisia, and rt^arded as belonging to a simple elementary 
body, has bwn resolved by the investigations of Dela- 1 


fontaine.'Marignac, Soret, Nilton, Cl^ve, Brauner, and 
others into at least six distinct earths—three of them, 
scandia, ytterbia, and terbia, giving no absorption spectra, 
whilst others, erbia (new), holmia, and thulia, give 
absorption spectra. 

The first to announce that erbium was not a simple 
body was Delafontaine, who in’ 1878 (Comptes renaus, 
vol. Ixxxvii. p. 556; Chemical News, vol. xxxviii. p. 202), 
published an account of philippium, a yellow oxide 
characterised by a strong band in the violet, X 400 to 405, 
a broad black absorption band in the indigo-blue, about 
X 450, two rather fine bands in the green, and one in the 
red. 

The history of philippium is curious, and I may perhaps 
be allowed to give it in some detail. A year after Dela- 
fontaine’s discovery, Soret {Comptes rendus, vol. Ixxxix. p. 
521 ; Chemical Nenvs, vol. xl. p. 147) published a paper 
in which he declared that philippia was identical with his 
earth X. The next month, in a note on erbia, Cl^ve 
{Comptes rendus, vol. Ixxxix. p. 708 ; Chemical News, vol. 
xl. p. 224) said he could not identify Soret's X with 
Delafontaine’s philippia, as the latter was characteriied 
by an absorption band in the blue which occupied the 
same place as one of the erbia bands. In February 
1880 {Comptes rendus, vol. xc. p. 221 ; Chemical News, 
vol. xli. p. 72), Delafontaine returned to the subject, 
enumerating ten new earths in gadolinite and samarskite, 
viz., mosandra, philippia, ytterbia, decipia, sCandia, 
holmia, thulia, samaria, and two others unnamed. He 
said that the properties of philippia were those of Soret’s. 
X and of Clove’s holmia, and proposed that the name 
“ holmia,” being a duplicate name tor an already known 
earth, should be discarded in favour of philippia. In 
July 1880 {Comptes rendus, vol. xci. p. 328 ; Chemical 
News, vol. xlii. p. 185), CIJrve repeated his former state¬ 
ment that philippia was not the same body as .Soret’s X 
or holmia. Delafontaine next withdrew all he had said 
about the absorption spectrum of philippium, and decided 
that it had no abso^tion spectrum {Archives de Genh'e, 
[3]. 999. P- 15)- Finally, Koscoe (Joum. Chem. Soc., 
vol. Xli. p. 277), in an elaborate chemical examination of 
the earth-metals in samarskite. proved that philippia was 
a mixture of yttria and terbia, From a prolonged chemical 
study of these earths I h.ave since come to a similar con¬ 
clusion ; but a spectroscopic examination of the earth left 
on igniting some specially purified crystals of “philippium 
formate ” tested in the radiant-matter tube, has shown me 
that in the separation of Delafontainc’s philippium the 
yttria undergoes a partial fractionation, and three of its 
components or meta-elements, Gf, G8, and Gj3, are pre¬ 
sent in great abundance, while others, Go and Ga, are 
almost if not quite absent. 

.Shortly after the announcement of philippium, Soret 
{Comptes rendus, vol. Ixxxvi. p. 1062) described an earth 
which he provisionally called X. This was soon found to 
be identical with an earth subsequently discovered by 
Clfeve {Comptes rendus, vol. Ixxxix. p. 479; Chemical 
News, vol. xl. p. 125), and called by him holmia. Soret 
admitted the identity, and agreed to adopt Clove’s name of 
holmia. The absorption spectrum of X consists of a very 
strong band in the extreme red, X 804, two characteristic 
bands in the orange and green, X 640 and 536, besides 
fainter lines in the more refrangible part of the spectrum. 

Simultaneously with the discovery of holmia, Cl^ve 
announced the existence of a second earth from erbia, 
which he called thulia. Its absorption spectrum consists 
of a very strong band in the red, X 684, and one in the 
blue, X 464-5. 

In 1886 {Comptes rendus, cii. 1003, 1005), Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran showed by fractional precipitation of Sorct’s 
X, and by spectroscopic examination of the simple frac¬ 
tions, that this X, or holmium, consisted of at feast two 
elements, one of which he named dysprosium, retaining 
the name of holmium for the residue feff after deducting 
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dysprosium. The absorption spectrum of dysprosium 
contains the two bands X 753 and X 4515, the residual 
holmium having a spectrum consisting of the remaining 
two bands, X 640 and 536. 


Phosphorescence Spectra. 

I will now deal with phosphorescence spectra. Not a 
few chemists and physicists, conspicuous among whom is 
Ed. Becquerel, have carefully studied the phenomena of 
phosphorescence. Phosphorescence may be excited by 
elevation of temperature, by mechanical action, by elec¬ 
tricity. and by exposure to the rays of the sun, and the 
light thus given off, for example in the case of iluor-spar, 
has been examined by means of the spectroscope. In 
my own spectroscopic research I have dealt with the 
phosphorescence occasioned by the impact of the mole¬ 
cules of radiant matter upon certain phosphorescent 
bodies, or what 1 have ventured to call molecular 
bombardment. 

It is not necessary for me to describe the mode of 
procedure further than to say that the substance under 
examination is placed in a very high vacuum—a vacuum 
which varies in degree in the case of certain earths. In 
such a vacuum, when submitted to the action of the 
induction current, substances phosphoresce very differ¬ 
ently from what they do when treated similarly at the 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the spectroscopic examination of matter 
affords what I have called the radiant matter test. The 
number of substances which are thus phosphorescent is 
very considerable. Glass of different kinds, according 
to Its composition, phosphoresces with various colours. 
Phenakite (glucinium silicate) phosphoresces blue; spodu- 
mene (aluminium and lithium silicate) gives off a rich 
golden-yellow light; whilst the emerald phosphoresces 
crimson, and the diamond, being exceptionally sensitive 
and brilliant, throws off a bright greenish white light 

'rhe ruby, one of the minerals I examined earliest in 
this manner, glows with a rich brilliant red tone, quite 
independent, as regards its depth and intensity, of the 
colour of the stone as seen by daylight ; the pale, almost 
colourless specimens, and the highly-prized variety of the 
true “ pigeon’s blood," all phosphoresce with substantiaUy 
the same colour. 

This method of observing the constitution of the rare 
earths, duly aided by delicate and prolonged chemical 
processes, has permitted us to push our investiptions 
further than had previously seemed practicable. It 
enables us to determine whether we have reached the 
end of our investigations—a consummation which had 
hitherto been vainly sought. It has enabled us to prove 
that yttrium, samarium, &c., are not simple, homogeneous 
bodies. But what of the constituents into which they 
have been thus resolved ? Suppose we refine them down 
until each displays merely one spectral band—what then ? 
Is each one of such bodies, barely differentiated from its 
neighbours chemically or physically, entitled to rank as 
an element ? If so, as I pointed out in the address which 
I had the honour to deliver before you in March last, we 
shall have to deal with further perplexing questions, 
arising in part from the relation of such elements to the 
periodic system. In a discussion of the elements, not as 
yet published, Dr. Wundt maintains that their possible 
number cannot exceed seventy-nine. But I myself see no 
definite and sufficient reason for limitation to this number. 
If these bodies are not elementary, possessing as they do 
the properties commonly regarded as characteristic of an 
element, we must be prepared to show why not? 

WTiatcver rank may ultimately be assigned to these 
substances, they must, for convenience sake, have names 
as soon as our knowledge of their properties is in a suf¬ 
ficiently advanced state to allow of their removal from the 
suspense account. 


The Yttrium Group. 

Yttrium—the old yttrium—proves now to be not a 
simple element, but a highly complex substance. I have 
come to the conclusion that it may be split up certainly into 
five and probably into six constituents. If we take these 
constituents in the order of their approximate basicity— 
the chemical analogue of refrangibility—the lowest of 
these constituents gives a deep blue band. Go ; then fol¬ 
lows a strong citron band, GS, which increases in sharp¬ 
ness until it may be called a line ; then a red band, G(; 
then a deeper red band, Gi; ; and lastly a close pair of 
greenish blue lines, G/3. Following these are frequently 
seen Gr, Gy, and G6, the yellow, green, and red com¬ 
ponents of samarium. 

A possible explanation of the existence and nature of 
the new bodies into which “ old yttrium " has been split 
up, and pf parallel cases which will doubtless be found 
on closer examination, is this. Our notions of a chemical 
element must be enlarged ; hitherto the elemental mole¬ 
cule has been regarded as an aggregate of two or more 
atoms, and no account has been taken of the manner in 
which these atoms have been agglomerated. The struc¬ 
ture of a chemical element is certainly more complicated 
than has hitherto been supposed. We may reasonably 
suspect that between the molecules we are accustomed to 
deal with in chemical reactions, and the conponent or 
ultimate atoms, there intervene sub-molecules, sub-aggre¬ 
gates of atoms, or meta-elements, differing from each other 
according to the position they occupy m the very complex 
structure known as “old yttrium." 

The arguments in favour of the different theories are 
as yet not unequally balanced. But the assumption of 
compound molecules will perhaps account for the facts, 
and thus legitimate itself as a good working hypothesis, 
whilst it does not seem so bold an alternative as the 
assumption of eight or nine new elements. 

I have just mentioned that the earth heretofore called 
yttria, and supposed to be simple, has been split up into a 
number of simpler bodies. Now these constituents of the 
old yttria are not impurities in yttria, any more than 
praseodymium and neodymium are impurities in didy- 
mium. They proceed from a real splitting up of the 
yttrium molecule into its components, and when this 
process is completed the “old yttria" has disappeared. 
If these newly-discovered components on further examina¬ 
tion should be found worthy to take the rank of elements, 
1 think, as first discoverer, 1 am entitled, by the custom 
prevailing among men of science, to name them. For 
the present, and until their investigation is more ad¬ 
vanced, 1 designate them by provisional symbols. One 
of the most distinct characteristics of “ o’d yttria ’’ is its 
very definite spark spectrum. To which of its components 
this spark spectrum belongs I am not yet able to say. It 
is possible the particular component to which the spark 
spectrum is due yields no phosphorescent spectrum. It 
is also possible that the spark spectrum, like “ old yttria," 
may prove to be compound, and then the well-known 
lines It contains will have to be shared between two or 
more of the newly-discovered bodies. 

I wish emphatically to re-state that at present no single 
component of old yttria can lawfully lay claim to what 
may be called the paternal name ; and it seems to me 
that in the present state of the question no one is entitled 
to call one of the new bodies “ yttria,” and to characterize 
the remainder as impurities. 

Interference of Phosphore-scence Spectra. 

A recent discovery of some beautiful spectra given by 
the rare ear^s when their pure oxides are highly calcined, 
shows the remarkable changes produced in the spectra of 
these earths when two or more are observed in combina- 
1 tion. It has likewise opened to me a wide field of in- 
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•vestigation in the nature of the elements themselves. 
Alumina is especially active in inducing new spectra 
when mixed with rare earths. I have given more than a 
twelvemonth to the exclusive study of alumina phos¬ 
phorescence, and still the research is incomplete. But I 
nave obtained some remarkable results. A moderate 
amount of fractionation has enabled me to penetrate 
below the surface of the red glow common to crude 
alumina, and to see traces of a most complicated sharp 
line spectrum. By pushing one particular process of 
fractionation to a considerable extent I have obtained 
evidence of a body which is the cause of some of these 
lines. The spectrum, described by me in 1887 {Ghent. 
News, vol. Ivi. pp. 62,72), is one of great beauty. The new 
body is probably one of the rare elements or meta-elements 
closely connected with decipia, for I have reproduced the 
spectrum very fairly by adding decipia to alumina. Before 
arriving at definite conclusions much time must be de¬ 
voted to the subject. Certain it is that this new earth is not 
yttria, erbia, samaria, didymia, lanthana, holmia, thulia, 
gj^olinia, or ytterbia, the spectrum of each of these when 
miwd with alumina being very beautiful, but differing 
entirely from the decipia alumina spectrum. 


M. DE BOISBAUDKAN’S REVERSION SPECTRA. 

Another modification of the phosphorescence process 
is afforded by the “reversion spectra” of M. Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran. 

The following is the description of this process by M. 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran read before the Academy of 
Sciences on June 8, 1885 :—“When the electric spectrum 
of a solution with a metallic bast is produced, it is cus¬ 
tomary to make the outside platinum wire (whence the 
induction spark strikes) positive, the liquid consequently 
forming the negative pole. If the direction of the current 
is reversed, the metallic rays (due to the free metal or to 
one of its compounds) are scarcely or not at all visible ; 
at all events, so long as the exterior platinum wire now 
forming the negative pole is not coated with a deposit.” 

• M. de Boisbaudran continues“ Having again taken 
up last year my researches on the rare earths be¬ 
longing to the didymium and yttrium family, I had 
occarion to observe with many of my preparations 
the formation of spectrum bands, nebulous, but some¬ 
times tolerably brilliant, having their origin in a thin 
layer of a beautiful green colour, which appeared at the 
surface of the liquid (a solution of a chloride) when it was 
rendered positive.” 

M. de Boisbaudran further addsThe production of 
my reversion spectrum appears to be analogous physic¬ 
ally with the formation of the phosphorescence spectra 
obtained by Mr. Crookes at the negative pole in his high 
vacuum tubes containing certain compounds of yttria. 
The conditions of the two experiments are, however, 
practically speaking, very different.” 

By this method M. de Boisbaudran has discovered 
phosphorescent spectra, which he considers due to the 
presence of two earths, one of which, supposed to be new, 
be has provisionally named Za, and another, also thought 
at first to be new, and therefore called 43, but since ad¬ 
mitted by him to be terbia {Comptes rendus, voL eviil. 
p. 167, January 38,1889). In the hands of so skilful an 
experimentalist as my accomplished friend, this method 
may give trustworthy indications, but the test is really 
beyond the range of practical analysis, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of eliciting the phenomena. Unless the strength of 
the spark, the concentration and acidity of the solution, 
and the dispersive and magnifying power of the spectro¬ 
scope bear a certain proportion to each other, the 
«bs^er is likely to fail in seeing a spectrum even in 
solutions of earths which contain considerable quantities 
of Za and terbia. 


The Phosphorescence or Alumin.a. 

I now wish to draw attention to some recent researches 
on the phosphorescence spectrum given by alumina. So 
far back as 1859, Becquerel examined in his phosphoro- 
scope pure alumina carefully prepared, and clescnbed it 
as glowing with a splendid red colour. He rendered his 
specimens phosphorescent by exposure to the sun, and 
made no use of the induction spark. As described by 
Becquerel {Annales de Chemie et de Physique, vol. Ivii., 
1859, p. 50), the spectrum of the red lignt emitted from 
alumina agrees with that of the ruby when submitted to 
the radiant matter test. It displays one intensely red line 
a little below the fixed line B in the spectrum, having a 
wave-length of about fiSg'S. There is a continuous 
spectrum beginning at about B and a few fainter lines 
beyond it, but in comparison with this red line the faint 
ones are so dim that they may be neglected. My latest 
observations in the vacuum tube prove this line to be 
double, the distance apart of the components being about 
half the distance separating the D lines (Roy. Soc. Proc., 
vol. xlii. p. 26, December 30,1886), their respective wave- 
lei^hs being 694-2 and 693 7 (i/\' 207-5 *07-8). 

The red phosphorescence of this alumma is exceedingly 
characteristic. M. de Boisbaudran {Comptes rendus, vol. 
ciii. p. 1107: vol. civ. pp. 330,478, 554, 824) contends, 
however, that this red phosphorescence is due, not to the 
alumina itself, but to an accompanying trace of chromium, 
i/tioo part of chromium being sufficient to give a splen¬ 
did red phosphorescence, whilst even i part of chromic 
oxide in 10,000 will produce a very distinct rose colour. 
In testing this view I have purified alumina most 
carefully, so as to secure the absence of chromium, 
and on examining it in the radiant-matter tube I 
have still obtained the characteristic phosphorescence 
and spectrum. I have then added to my purified 
alumina chromium in known varying proportions, but 
without finding any increase in the intensity of the 
phosphorescence. I fractionated my purified alumina by 
different methods, and found that the substance which 
forms the crimson line becomes concentrated towards one 
end of the fractionations, whilst chromium concentrates 
at the other end. I have suggested four possible 
explanations of the phenomena— 

(1) The crimson line belongs to alumina, but it is 
liable to be masked or extinguished by some other earth, 
which accumulates towards one end of the fractionations. 

(2) The crimson line is not due to alumina, but to 
the presence of an accompanying earth which accumulates 
towards the other end of the fractionations. 

(3) The crimson line belongs to alumina, but its develop¬ 

ment requires certain precautions to be taken in the 
duration and intensity of the ignition, and absolute 
freedom from alkaline and other bodies carried down 
by precipitated alumina, and difficult of removal by 
washing. 1 

(4) The earth alumina is a compound molecule, one 
only of its component sub-molecules giving the crimson 
one. If this hypothesis is correct, alumina must admit 
of being split up in a manner analogous to yttria. 

CONCLUSIUNS. 

During the course of the investigations—whose results 
arc briefly summarized in the foregoing pages,—I have 
repeatedly had recourse to the balance, to ascertain how 
the atomic weights of the earths under treatment were 
varying. An atomic weight det^mination is valuble in 
telling when a stable molecular grouping is arrived at. 
During a fractionation, the atomic weight of the earth 
slowly rises or falls until it becomes stationary, after which 
no further fractionation of that lot by the same process 
I makes it vary. Usually a result of this kind has been 
] relied on as proof that the elementary stage has been 
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Toached. This constancy of atomic weight, however, only 
provM that the original body has been split up by tho 
fractionating process into two molecular groupings capable 
of resisting further decomposition by that identical pro¬ 
cess ; but these groupings are not unlikely to break up 
when a different fractionating process is brought to bear 
on them, as I found in the separation of didymium and 
samarium when using dilute ammonia as the fractionating 
precipitant. In my paper on “ Radiant Matter Spectro¬ 
scopy" I said (“Part II., Samarium,” Phil. Trans. Roy. 
Soc., Part a, p, 133, June j 8, 1885):—“After a time a 
balance seems to be established between the affinities at 
work, when the earth would appear in the same propor¬ 
tion in the precipitate and the solution. At this stage they 
were thrown down by ammonia, and the precipitated 
earths set aside to be worked up by the fusion of their 
anhydrous nitrates so as to alter the ratio between them, 
when fractionation by ammonia could be again em¬ 
ployed." 

It is obvious that when the balance of affinities here 
spoken of was reached, the atomic weight of the mixture 
under treatment would have become constant, and no 
further fractionation would iiave caused the atomic weight 
to alter. 

Atomic weight determinations are valuable in telling 
when the fractionating operation in use has effected all 
the separation it can ; at this point it becomes constant. 
The true inference is, not that a new earth has been 
obtained, but simply that the fractionating operation 
requires changing lor another, which will cleave the 
group of meta-elcmenis in a different direction. 

Meantime, I have kept strictly in view the question, 
What is an element, and how shall it be recognized when 

On this subject I beg to submit the following con¬ 
siderations, which, primarily referring to didymium, may 
at any moment apply to other cases; — 

Neodymium and praseodymium are simply the products 
into which didymium is spl.t up by one particular method 
of attack. 

It must be remembered that a single operation, be it 
crystallization, precipitation, fusion, partial solution, &c., 
can only separate a mixture of several bodies into two 
parts, just ns the addition of a.reagent onlv divides a 
mixture into two portions, a precipitate and a solution, 
and these divisions will be effected on different lines 
according to the reagent employed. We add, e.g., am¬ 
monia to a mixture, and at once get a separation into two 
parts. Or we add, say, oxalic acid to tne same original 
solution, and we then split up the mixture into two other 
parts differently arranged. 

Thus by crystallizing didymium nitrate (in Auer’s way) 
we divide the components into two parts. Bv fusing 
didymium nitrate we divide its components in a different 
way ; but so long as different methods of attack split up 
a body differently, it is evident that we have not yet got 
down to “ bed rock." 

Further, a compound molecule may easily act as an 
element. Take the case of didymium, which is certainly 
a compound, whether the products of Auer's operation be 
final or not. Didymium has a definite atomic weight; it 
has well-defined salts, and has been subjected to the 
closest scrutiny by some of the ablest chemists in the 
world. I refer particularly to Clive’s classical memoir. 
Still the compound molecule known as didymium was 
too firmly held together to act otherwise thah as an 
element, and as a seeming element it eroeiged from every 
trial The simple operations to which it had been sub¬ 
mitted in the preparation of its salts, and in its purifica¬ 
tion from other compound molecules, such as samarium 
and iaatbanum, were not sufiffeient to split It up furAerv 
But subjected to a new method of attack it decomposes 
at once. , 

We have, in fact, a certain number of reagents, opera¬ 


tions, processes, &c., in use. If a body resisU all these, 
and behaves otherwise as a simple substance, we are apt 
to take it at its own valuation and to call it an element 
But for all that it may, as we see, be compound, and as 
soon as a new and appropriate method of attack is de¬ 
vised, we find it can be split up with comparative eas^ 
Still, we must never forget that, however complex, it 
can hardly be resolved into more than two parts at one 
operation. 

From considerations above laid down I do not feel in 
a position to recognize neodymium and praseodymium as 
elements. We need some criterion for an element which 
shall appeal to our reason more clearly than the old 
untrustworthy characteristic of having not as yet been 
decomposed; and to this point I must beg to call the 
special attention of my colleagues. It may be that what¬ 
ever body gives only one absorption band is an element, 
but we cannot conversely say that an element may be 
known by its giving only one absorption band, since most 
of our elements give no bands at all! 

Until these important and difficult questions can be 
decided, I have preferred to open what may be figura¬ 
tively called a suspense account, wherein, as I have 
previously suggesteo, we may provisionally enter all these 
doubtful liodies as “ meta-elements.” 

But these meta-elements may have more than a mere 
provisional value. Besides compounds, we have hithertO' 
recognized merely ultimate atoms or the aggregations of 
such atoms into simple molecules. But it becomes more 
and more probable that between the atom and the com¬ 
pound we have a gradation of molecules of different 
ranks, which, as we have seen, may pass for simple ele¬ 
mentary bodies. It might be the easier plan, so soon as 
a constituent of these earths can be found to be chemically 
and spectroscopically distinguishable from its next of 
kin, to give it a name and to claim for it elemental rank •, 
but it seems to me the duty of a man of science to trwt 
every subject, not in the manner which may earn for him 
the greatest temporary KvSot, but in that which will be of 
most service to science. 

If the study of the rare earths leads us to clearer views 
on the nature of the elements, neither my colleagues nor 
myself will, I am sure, regret the months spend in tedious 
and apparently wearisome fractionations. No one can 
be more conscious than myself how much ground is yet 
uncovered, and bow many radical questions have received 
but very inadequate answers. But we can only work on, 
“ unresting, unhasting,” trusting that in the end our work 
will throw some white light upon this deeply interesting 
department of chemical physics. 


NOTES. 

A MOST important and profoimdly interesting letter from Mr, 
Stanley to the Chairman of the Emm Pasha Relief Commiuee 
has been published this week. It is dated Bungangeta Island, 
Ituri River, or Aruwimi River, August 28, 1888, and record* 
the adventures of the Expedition from June a8, 1887, until 
the time when the letter was written. There is no more stirriag 
tale even in the long and romantic history of African explora¬ 
tion. On April 29, 1888, Mr. Stanley met Emin Pasha on the 
sborea of the Albert Nyanza Lake, and it would be impoMible 
to over-rate the courage, energy, and resound manifested by 
the great traveller in grappling with the terrible difficulties whkh 
had stood in his way. Having spent some time with Emin, 
Mr. Stanley returned to the Aruwimi River, and reorganized what 
remained of Major Baritelol’a force. When the letter waa 
despatched he was on the point of starting again for the Albert 
Nyanza, and we may have to wait some time for further in¬ 
telligence. Next week we hope to give an account ol the 
geographical resuTts of the Expedition, so far as they are now 
known. 
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The Executive Committee of the International Exhibition of 
Geographical, Commercial, and Industrial Botany, to be held at 
Antwerp in 1890, has decided to celebrate on this occasion the 
three hundredth anniversary of the invention of the microscope. 
It proposes io organize what it calls a retrospective exhibition of 
the microscope, and an exhibition of Instruments produced by 
living makers. Conferences relating to all important questions 
connected with the microscope will also be held. The Exhibition 
ought to be remarkably interesting, and will no doubt be a great 
success. 

We are glad to hear that the Congress of the United States 
has recently provided for the establishment of a Zoological 
Park in the City of Washington, and has appropriated money 
for the purchase of a tract of land of not less than one hundred 
acres in extent, immediately adjacent to that city. The proposed 
site for the park is the valley of Rock Creek, a small river 
emptying into the Potomac at Washington. This is said to be 
one of the most picturesque sites ever devoted to such a purpose, 
having several rocky cliffs of considerable extent, groves of pine, 
oak, beech, and other trees, and several little streams running 
down the steep sides of the valley into the river. Part of the 
land is under cultivation, but much of it is virgin forest, so that 
its natural advantages have been preserved by singular good 
fortune in spite of the neighbourhood of the growing city. 
Amongst the animals to be kept here will, no doubt, be a herd 
of the buffalo {/iison anttricanus), now nearly extinct in the 
Western prairies. 

The half-yearly general meeting of the Scottish Meteorological 
■Society was held in the hall of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts, Edinburgh, on Monday, April i. Next week we shall 
give some account of the proceedings. We are glad to learn 
from the Report of the Council that the application of the 
Society for a grant from the surplus fund of the Association of 
the Edinburgh International Exhibition of 1886 has been 
acceded to, the Association having granted the handsome dona¬ 
tion of jCiooo towards the completion of the Ben Nevis Observa¬ 
tory by the establishment of the Low Level Observatory at 
Fort William. 

A KRIGHTFUL hurricane, which raged for nearly two days, 
broke over the Samoan Islands on the night of March 16. Of 
seven foreign war-vessels caught by the hurricane at Apia, only 
H.M.S. Calliope contrived to make the open sea. The German 
and American squadrons were destroyed, and many lives lost. 

The meeting of the French Meteorological Society on the 
Sth of March was chiefly occupied by an analysis of the report of 
the Krakatob Committee, by M. L. Teisserenc de Borl. The 
Abbd Maze presented an apparatus for rotating a thermometer 
fixed in a framework, and intended to take the place of the sling- 
thermometer in cases in which the latter was inconvenient. The 
Society has received a circular from the Minister of Public 
Instruction, asking for a list of old manuscript observations, 
with a view to the preparation of a catalogue for publication. 

Vapour-density determinations of bismuth, arsenic, and 
thallium have been succesafully carried out at extraordinarily 
high temperatures in the laboratory of the University of 
Gottingen by Dr. Bibz and Prof. Victor Meyer. The highest 
temperature hitherto attained in former experiments by Dr. 
Mensching and Prof. Meyer lay somewhere between 1400* smd 
1500* C. Now, thanks to a suggestion of Prof, Nilson, of 
Stockholm, means have been found of raising the temperature of 
the Perrot gas furnace, in which the well-known Victor Meyer 
porcelain density apparatus was heated, to a white heat of 
»6so*-175o’. Hence there are now from aoo to 300 more 
degrees of temperature at which density determinations are 


possible, and it may naturally be expected that substances which 
were only partially vaporized at 1450* may yield definite re¬ 
sults at 1730'. The temperatures were determined by means of 
a glazed porcelain air-thermometer, which was decisively proved 
to be impermeable to the furnace gases. In order to further 
strengthen that portion of the porcelain apparatus placed in the 
furnace, it was surrounded by an outer ca^g of platinum. The 
volatilizations were effected in atmospheres of nitrogen, all traces 
of oxygen being rigorously excluded. Bismuth was found in 
the former experiment to be only partially vaporized at 1450°. 
At the higher temperatures now available it has been found to 
be rapidly and completely volatilized, and dentiiy determinations 
have been readily carried out. The values obtained in two ex¬ 
periments at i6oo°-I70o" are ifqS and lo’iz (air =1). If the 
bismuth molecule io the gaseous state consists of the normai two 
atoms, Bi^ its vapour-density should be I4’4 ; if it contains only 
one atom, Bi„ the density becomes 7'2. The values obtained, 
which are considerably less tlian that required for the normal 
molecular condition, show that this condition is impossible, and 
bismuth therefore resembles mercury, cadmium, and zinc, in con¬ 
taining only one atom to the molecule. In the case of arsenic 
the results agree very well with the assumption of a two-atom 
molecule, Asj. At 1714° the density found was 5'45 ; and at 
1736", S‘37. As, requiresj‘20. Hence the four-atom molecule 
of arsenic at lower temperatures becomes dissociated about 1750* 
into the normal molecule consisting of two atoms. Thallium ap¬ 
pears to be at once normal. At 1636’ the value obtained was 
id'll; and at 1728°, I4'25.| The ordinary molecule Tl, 
corresponds to 14'17. The metal, however, is still difficultly 
vaporizable even at this tremendous temperature. Another very 
interesting result was obtained in case of cuprous chloride, 
which even at 1700° gave densities almost exactly correspond¬ 
ing to the formula Cu,CI,. Sulphur, iodine, and mercury also 
gave results confirming the stability of molecules consi sting of 
two atoms of sulphur and single-atom molecules of iodine and 
mercury. 

Mr. C. G, Hall, of Dover, sends to the new number of the 
Entomologists Monthly Magazine the following note, written by 
the late moth-collector, Mr. H. J. Harding On a beautiful 
evening at the end of June 1852, in the locality of Darenth 
Wood, I had just pinned my first insects taken at sugar, when I 
heard a strange sound behind me, and, on looking round, ob¬ 
served what I thought was a beetle flying round a sallow bush ; 
when in my net, it again repeated the sound, but what was my 
surprise upon finding it a Lepidopterous insect. I had now got 
it between my thumb and finger to give it an entomological 
pinch, when it again produced the sound ; the deadly pin was 
now presented, and, with the aid of my lantern, I found It was 
a common //alias prasinana. But it was a fact new to me : I 
I bad never, during thirty years entomologizing, heard of such 
a thing before. The sound was as if you passed a pin sharply 
along three or four teeth of a comb. I suppose it was a love 
song to charm his lady.” 

Rece-Ntly there have been some valuable “finds” of antiquities 
belonging to the Iron Age in Norway. At Ndttero, on the 
Christiania Fjord, there were found in a mound some bones, an 
iron pot with handles, a sword 2 feet 6 inches long, the handle 
having knobs of a yellow metal, an anvil, and a pair of smith's 
tongs. The mound was no doubt at one time situated close to 
the sea j it is now some 300 yards inland. At Laundg a large 
number of similar articles were discovered in two mounds. 

In a Report, just received, Mr. R. L. Jack, Government 
Geologist, Queensland, gives a valuable account of the geology 
of the Russell River, which he lately visited with Mr. Christie 
Palmerston. They were accompanied by eight “aboriginal 
boys,” and Mr. Jack incidentally presents a vivid description 
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of these attendants, who (with one exception) hod been, eighteen 
months before, “absolute savages." “1 observed with some 
interest," fays Mr. Jack, “Mr. Palmerston’s method, of ‘work¬ 
ing ’ his boys. Its essential elements seemed to be giving them 
time, feeding them welt, and keeping them in good humour by 
allowing for thdir propensities to hunt or play, and by making 
fun with them. It is fortunately unnecessary to be a Joe Miller 
to keep the boys amused, as anything which would amuse chil¬ 
dren will serve the purpose as well as the most delicate jokes. 
Mr. Palmenion's method is evidently successful, as 1 never saw 
more contented, willing, useful, and well-bred young men of 
any nationality." 

Dr. Franz Boas contributes to the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum an interesting paper on the houses of 
the Kwakintl Indians, British Columbia. In these houses, the 
uprights are always carved according to the crest of the gens of 
t he house-owner. The Indians of the present time make various 
combinations of the emblems of the gentes of both parents of the 
house-owner, and this is the reason for the great variety of forms. 
Besides this, legends referring to certain ancestors are illustrated 
in the emblems, and thus it happens that seemingly the ancient 
styles are not strictly adhered to. 

At a recent meeting of the Swedish Anthropological Society, 
Prof. G. Storm read a paper on his researches relating to the 
Lapps. The speaker held that this rncc had settled in Northern 
Scandinavia as far back as the Slone Age, and had not begun to 
move southwards until the Middle Ages. These southward 
movements had occurred periodically. At the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century the Lapps had reached the sixty-fourth degree of 
latitude, but were now found much further south. The subject 
was of interest, because of the general belief that the Scandina¬ 
vians had driven the Lapps northwards. In common with others. 
Prof. Storm was of opinion that the Lapps belonged to the 
Finnish-Ugrian race. 

TitB Dundee and District Association for the Promotion of 
Technical and Commercial Education have issued an elaborate 
Report on education in Dundee and the neighbourhood. They 
bring together a mass of facts which afford “ abundant and 
gratifying evidence of a growing appreciation of science studies." 
The Committee, however, point out that the increase of attend¬ 
ance at science classes is chiefly in the elementary stages of the 
different subjects. More advanced classes arc small, or do not 
exist at all. Classes in the higher branches of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and engineering have been most abund¬ 
antly provided for at the Dundee University College, and 
the Committee hope that a very large Increase in the numbers 
attending these may in the immediate future be the result of the 
elementary teaching which is now so widely appreciated. 

The Royal University of Ireland has issued its Calendar for 
the year 1889. The papers set at the examinations in <888 
have already been published in a separate volume, and form a 
supplement to the Calendar. 

Prof. Angelo Heilprin has contributed to the Proceedings 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia some valu¬ 
able notes on the zoology of the Bermuda Islands. '1 hese notes 
are based on personal observations, and on collections made 
during a recent brief sojourn on the islands in company with a 
class of students from the Academy of Natural Sciences. Prof. 
Heilprin devoted much time to the study of the geological features 
of the Bermudas. The results of his work in this department he 
will embody in a future paper. 

At the annual meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, on 
February 6, an address was delivered by the President, Colonel 
J. Waterhouse.’ This address has nbw beeh printed. It con¬ 
tains an interesting review of the progress of science and Oriental 
literature in India and its nearer border-lands during the yeaf 
1888. 


Wk have received Parts IV. and V. of “ A Catalogue of the 
Moths of India," compiled by Mr. E. C. Cotes and Colonel 
C. Swinhoe. The subjects dealt with are Geometrites and 
Pyrales. 

Two works on paleontology are now being issued, in parts, 
in Germany 1 “ Handbuch der Palieontologie," by Dr. A. 
Schenk and Prof. K. A. Zittel; and “ Elemenle der Palseonto- 
logie,” by Dr. G. Steinmann and Dr. L. Doderlein. The 
former work is published by R.Oldenbourg, Munich and Leipzig ; 
the latter by W. Engelmann, Leipzig. 

One of the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, for March, 
contains the following morphological notes from the biological 
laboratory of the University : a preliminary abstract of researches 
by W. K. Brooks and K. H. Herrick on the life history of 
Slenopus, by W. K. Brooks ; list of Actiniaria found at New 
Providence, Bahama Islands, by J, Playfair McMurrich ; on 
the occurrence of an Edwardsia stage in the free-swimming 
embryos of a Hexactinian, by J. Playfair McMurrich j notes on 
the fate of the amphibian blastopore, by T. H. Morgan ; on the 
anatomy and histology of Cymbuliopsis fa/mt/a, by J, I. Peck; 
on a new phenomenon of cleavage in the ovum of the Cepholopod, 
by S. Watasc ; on the structure and development of the eyes of 
the Limulus, by S. Watnse ; notes on the embryology of Mulltna 
agassitii, Tel., a Holothurtan common at Green Turtle Cay, 
Bahamas, by Charles L. Edwards ; on the occasional presence 
of a mouth and anus in the Actinozoa, by Henry V. Wilson; 
on the breeding-seasons of marine animals in the Bahamas, by 
Henry V. Wilson; the iiiuliiplication of Bryophyllum, by 
B. W. B.trton ; notice of Dr. H. V. Wilson’s paper on the 
development of Afanicifta areolata, by T. H. Morgan; report of 
Dr. Henry V. Wilson as Bruce Fellow of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The Royal Society of Victoria prints an alphabetical list of 
the genera and species of Sponges described by Mr. II. J. 
Carter, F.R.S., together with a number of his more important 
references to those of other authors, with an introductory notice, 
by Mr. Arthur Dendy, Demonstrator and Assistant I-eclurer in 
Biology in the University of Melbourne. 

On Tuesday evening Prof. Raphael Meldola delivered an 
interesting lecture at the Royal Victoria Hall on “Insects in 
Disguise, and on Mimicry,” to an audience of about 500 
persons, chiefly working men. Many illustrations, lent by Mr. 
Poulton, were thrown upon the screen, and were much ap¬ 
preciated. The following lectures will also be delivered at the 
Royal Victoria Hall:—Tuesday, April y, “Polarized Light,” 
by Prof. Silvamts Thompson ; Tuesday, April 16, " Electric 
Tram-cars,” by Dr. lleining. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Spanish Terrapin (Cltmmys Itfrosa), South 
Eurojiean, presented by Mr. F. T. Mason ; two Tuatera Lizards 
(SfhenodoHpunctaltic) from New Zealand, a Long-billed Butcher 
Biid {Barita destructor) from New Holland, deposited ; a Com¬ 
mon Otter (Lulra vulgar* <?),!>.h, two Black-necked Storks 

(Xmorhynchus adsfralis <? ?), from Malacca, a Teguexin 
Lizard (Tetus teguejnn) from South America, purchased ; an 
Alleghany Snake {Coluber alleghamoisis) from North America, 
received in exchange. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The Astronomical Societv of the Pacific.— The in- 
creas^ interest tn astronomy which has been felt in California 
in consequence of the erection of the Lick Observatory, and 
perhaps even more widely from the recent^ solar eclipse, which 
was so well and widely observed in the State, has led to the 
formation of an -Aetronoroical Society under the above title. 
The Society was organized at a meeting held on February 7, 
18^ and Prof. Holden was appointed interim President, 
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M«Mn. Sclueberle and Burclcbaltor SecretariM, end Mr. 
Molim Treaturer, until March 30, when a general meeting 
wai to be held for the election of officera and Connell, and 
other neceisai^ buiinesi. The i:at of the Society is to be 
in San Francisco, but only half the meetmgj are to lie held 
there, the other half being proposed to be held at the Licit 
Observatory during the fine weather of the summer months. 
A circular setting forth the objects and regulations of the naw 
Society has been widely circulated amongst those most likely to 
be desirous of joining it. 


Comet 18S8/ (Baekard, 188S October 30). —The follow¬ 
ing ephemeris for Berlin midnight for this comet is by Dr. R, 
Spitaler, Aslr. Nathr., No. 2875 


.8*9. R.A. 

h m ■. 
Aptil6 ... 9 21 22 
10 ... 9 22 II 
14 ... 9 23 22 
18 ... 9 8+ S* 
22 .. 9 afi 4* 


DmI. 


Lofr. 


37 14-3 N.... 0-4820 . 
37 25 5 N. ... 0-4886 . 
37 33-4N. ...0-4941 . 
37 38 5 N. ... 0-499S . 
37 41 oN. .. 0-5049 . 


0-4015 ... 0-15 
0-4171 0-14 

0-4323 . . o-ia 


Tire LATE W. E. Tempel.— We greatly regret to have to 
record the death, on March 16, of the Arcetri observer, William 
Ernest Tempel, so well knoam as one of the most keen-sighted 
and coreAil observers of comets and nebuls. Herr Tempel, 
though his astronomical reputation was entirely associated with 
Marseilles or Italy, was of German extraction, having been 
bom on December 4, 1821, at Nieder-Cunersdorf. Hii parents 
were poor, and when he grew up he followed the profession of 
lithographic artist. He settled down at Venice in 1859, after 
Severn wanderings, and here first began his astronomical obser¬ 
vations with a 4-inch Steinheil, which he had purchased for 
himself. Here he discovered his first comet, and the famous 
Mcropo nebula. The following year he went to Marseilles, 
where he acted for some time as assistant at the Observatory, 
then under the direction of M. Valz. Here he discovered six 
minor plaoets, and ten comets, two of which proved to be of 
short p^od, and a third was rendered not less important from 
its being the comet connected with the Leonid meteors. The 
outbreaK of the Franco-German war obliged him to leave 
France, and he returned to Italy. Giving up his litho- 
mphy, and devoting himself wholly to astronomy, he acted 
for four yean as Assistant at the Brera Observatory, Milan, and 
in 187s he became Astronomer, and practically Director, of the 
new Observatorjr at Arcetri, Florence. Five more comets were 
discovered by him either at Brera or Arcetri, and at this latter 
place he took up the stndy of nebniic, of which be made a great 
number of exceedingly fine drawings. In latter years his health 
obliged him to give up the work of observing, but he had already 
won for himself a distinct and honourable position in the history 
of the science. He was elected Foreign Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in l88t, and received the Astronomical 
Prise of the Lyocean Academy in 1879, liesides several from 
the Imperial A^emy of Sciences of Vienna. 

The Companiom or Sirius.—M r. Burnham, observing 
Sirius with the 36-inch telescope ■ of the Lick Observatory 
during the past winter, finds the place of the companion as 
under i— 


Daw of Observation DUlanct. Position Angle 

1888-97 . 5''-27 ... l3'>-9. 

He was not able to see any other near cumpanioo. 

Comet 1888 t (Barnard, i83S SsrrEUBER 2).—Herr A, 
Berberich gives in the Asir. JVaeAr., No. 2883, the results of a 
more detailed computation of the orbit of this comet. He has 
formed nine normal places from ob.ervatioas extending from 
1888 September 5 to 18S9 February 17, and made at dlflerent 
Observatories, and deduces the following elements 
T m 1889 January 31-256389. 


w = 3^ 29 82'-7i 1 
ft “ 357 *S 35'«> ? Mean Eq. 1889-0. 
i w 166 22 12-20 ) 
log ? w o 2587773. 

The ephemeris shows that the theoretical brightness of the 
comet will undergo very little change for several months to 
come, and it will be almost of the same brightness as it was on 
the night of discovery by the time the anniversary of that date is 
reached. 

Ephtmtris Jor Btrhn Midnight. 

1889 R.A Dad Log r. Log A. Bright- 


Apriie ... 23 33 55 ... o 6-7 S. ... 0-2J97 ... 0-4582 
to - 33 33 4 - o lO'jN. ... 0-3043 ... 0-4548 

14 ... 23 32 4 ... o 27-0N. ... 0-3090 ... 0-4508 

18 ... 23 30 51 ... o 43-3 N. ... 0-3139 ... 0-4459 

22 ... 23 39 28 ... o 58-8 N. ... 0-3189 ... 0-4402 

26 ... 33 37 48 ... « «3'8N. ... 0-3240 ... 0-4337 

30 ... 23 25 51 ... I 28-1 N. .. 0-3292 ... 0-4264 

Tb* brightnen at discovery is taken m onlty. 



... 1-7 
... 1-7 

... 1-8 


The brightness at discovery is taken as unity. 

Saturn's Ring. —Mr. Keeler, writing to Gould't Attro- 
nomical Jottynal under date March 4, states that the very fine 
division on the outer ring of Saturn, detected with the 36-iuch 
refractor early in 1888, has been recently seen a^ain under 
specially favourable circumstances. The new division was 
about one-sixth of the_ breadth of ring A from its outer edge, 
and appeared as a distinct dark line of exceeding fineness. A 
dark snading extended inwards from the new division almost to 
the inner edge of the ring. The brightest of the ring was 
the narrow strip^yiog outside the new division, and between it 
and the outer edge. The Lick observers consider this raai king 
a permanent feature of the planet, but one which can only te 
observed with exceptional instrumental and atmospheric ad¬ 
vantages. The shadow of the planet on the ring was carefully 
watched, but no deformation was detected. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 APRIL 7-13. 

/-COR the reckoning of time the civil daf, commencing at 
' -*- Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on tb 34, 
is here employed.) 

At Grttnuiieh on April 7 

Sun rises, 5h. 33m. ; souths, I3h. 2m. 478-! sets- <8b. 4«n. : 
right asc on meridian, ih. 5-911. ; deri. 7* 1’ N. Sidereal 
'Time at Sunset, 7h. 46m. 

Moon (at First Quarter on April 8, iih.) rises, 9h. 17m. 1 
-• - ’>• — •- —V, -0 meridian, 


Mercury.. 
Venus ... 
Man ... 
Jupiter.. 
Saturn .. 


* 35 . 


Uranus... 18 46*.. 
Neptune.. 


S 3' . 


9 37,.. 
3 40*- 
5 40 - 


Right ate. 1 

.. 318-0 
.. 18 33-8 
9 5't 


1 57 S. 
23 43 N. 
13 49 N. 
32 56 S. 

17 55 N. 
7 15 S. 

18 40 N. 


o 13 .. 

14 50 ... as 3; 

Indlcato that tha rising is diat of tha pr 
mat of tha Mltnving momliig 
April. h. 

9 ... 13 ... Venus stationary. 

10 ... 13 ... Saturn in conjunction with and 1* 9' south 

of the Moon. 


Saturn, April 7.—Outer major axis of outer ring » 43''-!: 
enter minor axis of outer ring » 12"-3 ; southern surface ririble. 


Variablt Stan. 


Btai. 

R.A. 
h. m. 

DacU 


h.. 

UCephel ... 

... 0 52-5 . 

. 81' 17 N. . 

. Apr. 11, 

3 34« 


.. 6 53-3 . 


. » 9. 

M 

U Bootis ... 

... 14 49'3 . 

. >0, 

M 

a Ubrte ... 

... J4 SS « - 

.8 5S. . 

. 9> 

134 •» 

U Coronse ... 

... IS 137. 

.33 3N. . 

■ •> III 

213 ** 

WScorpii ... 

... 16 5-3 . 

. 19 51 S. . 

. 10, 

M 

R Ursie Minotis 

... 16 31-5 . 

. 72 30 N.. 

. I. Ill 

m 

U Opbiuchi... 

... 17 10-9 . 

. I 30 N. ... „ 10, 

and at Intervals of 

2 32 m 

30 8 

R Scttti ... 

... 18 41-6 .. 

5 SO S. . 

. Apr. 8, 


S Delphin! ... 

T VufpecBlK 

... 30 38-0 .. 

. 16 41 N. . 

. II 13. 


... 30 46-8 .. 

. 37 50 N. . 

. ag 10, 2Z Q m 

11, 0 0^ 

WiCygni ... 

... 21 31-9 

.4453N. . 

. ;; 8, 

m 

a CepSm ... 

... 32 25-1 ... 57 51 N. 12, 
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TJ/E FORCES OF ELECTRIC OSCILLATIONS 
TREATED ACCORDING TO MAXWELL'S 
THEOR K BY DR. H. HERTX.'^ 
in. 

Tht Inttrftreuce Experinunts. 

TN order to ascertain the velocity of prop^ation of electric 
^ force in the equatorial plane, we brought it into interference 
with another wave advancing with correspondinp; constant velo¬ 
city in a wire. The result was, that the successive interferences 
did not occur at equal distances, but followed more rapidly in 
the neighbourhood of the oscillator than at' greater distances. 

This behaviour was explained hy the supposition that the total 
force could be decomposed into two parts, of which the one, 
the elcctrodynamic, travelled with the velocity of light, while 
the other, the electrostatic, travelled with a greater, perhaps an 
infinite, velocity. 

According to our theory now, however, the force in question 
in the equatorial plane is— 

2 - I _8in (wr- «^ _ cos («r-«/) ^ a>n J.. 

and this expression in no way splits up into two simple waves 
travelling with different velocities. If, then, the present theory is 
correct, the earlier explanation can only be an approximation 
to the truth. 

We will investigate whether the present theory leads to a 
general explanation of the phenomenon. 

First, we can write Z = B sin - J^), where the amplitude 

B = ^ -t-wV*), 

and the phase *i is determined by the equation— 



which, after transformation, gives— 


In Fig. 5, the quantity Ji is represented as a function of mr 
by the curve labelled J,. The length ab corresponds in the 



{WieJ. Ann., xxxiv. p. 609, l888), \ was equal to 4-8 metres, 
and thus the scale-length of a metre is determined. The aero of 
the scale is, however, not at the oscillator, but at a distance of 
o'4S metre from it; for in this way the scale corresponds to the 
actual division of the base-line on which the position of the 
interferences was determined. One sees from the figure that 
the phase does not in general spread from the source, but its, 
course is such that the waves arise at a distance of about from 
it, and give off thence a part to the conductor and a part out 
into space. At great djstance.s, the phase is smaller by the 
value » than it would be if the waves had spread out with 
constant velocity from the source : liic waves therefore behave, 
at great distances, as if they had traversed the first half wave¬ 
length with infinite speed. 

The action, to, of the wire-waves at a definite position of the 
secondary conductor can now in any case be represented by the 
form TV — C sin (nt - ; wherein the abbreviation— 

».j = + 8 = -p 8 

is used. Aj denotes the halfwave-length of the waves in the wire, 
which in our experiment was 2-8 metres ; 8, the phase of its 
action at the point >- = o, which we can arbitrarily change by 
adjustment of the length of the wire. 

By this means we could change the amplitude, C, and give it 
such a magnitude that thf action of the wave in the wtre was 
approximately equal to that of the direct action. The phase of 
the interference riepends, then, only on the difference of the 
phases 8, and 8.. With the particular adjustment of the second¬ 
ary circle to which out expression for tv refers, both actions 
coirespond (the interference has the sign -P ) if 8; - 8, is equal 
to 7,ero, or a whole multiple of 2 t ; the actions disagree (the 
interference has the sign - ) if 8, - 8, is equal to r, or any whole 
multiple of it. No interference occurs (the interference has the 
sign o) if 8^ - 8^ is a whole multiple of jv. 

We will now so determine 8 that at the zero of the metre- 
divisions the phase of the interference has a definite value, 8„ 
so that 8, = 8, -p Sj. 

The straight line I of our figure shall then reratesent the 
value of 8, -P 80 as a function of the distance, llie line is 
specially drawn with such a slant that for an increase of abscissa 
by A, = 2'8 metres the ortUnalc increases by the value r, and 
is so arranged that it cuts the curve 8^ m a point whom abscissa 
is the zero of the metre-divisions. 

The lines 2, 3, 4, &c., represent further the course of the 
values 8, -P 84 - J'x, 8j -I- 8„ - r, 8j -P - }», &c. These 
lines are paralld to the line l, and so drawn that they cut one 
and the same ordinate at distances of Jv, and one and the same 
abscissa at distances of f4 metre. 

Project now the .section of these straight lines with the carve 8| 
on the axis of abscissee below, and one gets immediately those dis¬ 
tances for which 8, = 8, -P 80 -P Jr, 8, + 8„ -p r,8, + 8, -p |r, 
&c., for which, therefore, the phase of the interference increases 
from the origin by Jr, r, |r. 

One obtains immediately from the figures the following ;— 

If the interference at the zero of the base-Unc possesses the 
sign -Pf-), it vanishes for the first time at a distance of about 
i metre; it attains the sign - (-p) at about 2*3 metres, vanishes 
ogam at 4*8 metres, and reverts back to the sign -p( - ) at about 
7-6 metres ; it is again o nt 14 metres, and from thence onward 
the signs recur at lairly regular intervals. If at the zero of the 
base-line the interference was zero, it will be zero again at about 
a'3, 7'6i and *4 metres, while it has a promineniiy positive or 
negative character nt about I metre, 4'8 metres, 11 metres 
distance from the xero. For mean phases mean values serve. 

If one compares with this result of theory the result of experi¬ 
ment, especially those interferences which occurred with arrsinge- 
ments of lOO, 250, 400, 550 centimetres of wire (IVUd. Ann., 
xxxiv. p. 563), one will find a correspondence as complete as 
can be at all expected. 

I do not succeed quite so well in calculating back to the 
interfereDces of the second kind(f.ir., p. 565). To get these 
we used an arrangement of secondary circle by which the 
integral force of induction through the closed circuit came 
prominently into account. If we regard the dimenaiotu of the 
fatter ni vanishingly small, the integral is proportional to the 
rate of change of the msgnetic field normal to (lie plane of the 
circle, and hence tp the expression— 

^ - AE/«>»» {- j. 
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Heoce we get for the phase 8, thU expreseion— 


or, after traniformation— 

8j = mr - tan'* tnr. 

The Jine 8a of opr Fig. 5 represents this function. One 
sees that for this action the phase steadily increases direct from 
the origin. Those phenomena, therefore, which indicate a 
finite pace of propagation must make themselves apparent by 
interferences even close to the vibrator. So it shows itself in 
these experiments, and ju«t herein consists the advantage which 
we derived from this kind of interference experiment. But the 
apparent velocity comes out greater in the neighbourhood of the 
vibrator than at a distance, and it is not to be denied that the 
phase of the interference must theoretically change less, but 
notably more quickly than was experimentally the case. 

It appears to me probable that a more complete theory, one 
which does not consider both conductors as vanishingly small 
—perhaps, also, another estimate of the value of A—would here 
afford a better corresimndence. 

It is of importance that even on Maxwell’s theory the experi¬ 
ments cannot be explained without assuming a marked difference 
^tween the velocity of waves along wire and their velocity in 
free apace. 

(To bt continued.) 


NOTE ON THE USE OF GEISSLER'S TUBES 
FOR DETECTING ELECTRICAL OSCILLA¬ 
TIONS. 

AT the suggestion of Prof, Lodge, I undertook to repeat in 
the Physical Laboratory of the University College, Liver¬ 
pool, Hertzs celebrated experiments on electrical oscillations. 

In performing these experiments, I was searching for means 
to make the effect of the electrical oscillations more easily ob¬ 
servable, and I was induced to use for this purp-ise (l) Geissler’s 
tubes, in order to strengthen the visible eilMt j and (2) the 
chemical action of the oscillating currents (paper soaked in 
solution of iodide of potash), in order to obtain a permanent 
trace of them. 


In order to produce the electrical oscillations, 1 used a con¬ 
ductor consisting of two sine plates, about 41'5 centimetres 
square, suspended m the same plane 55 centimetres apart; to 
e^h plate was fastened a No. 6 copper wire, which wa.s finished 
off mth a small brass knob. The two brass knobs were about 
S millimetres apart, and formed the sparking gap, as we shall 
call It. As receiver of the oscillations, I used', like Hertz, circles 
of iVo. 14 wire, 35 centimetres in radius. 

After the exatnole of Mr. F. T. Tronton (NArtiRF, February 
P* 39*)» ^ cail the first conductor a vibrator^ and the 
wire circles, or other receivers, resonators. 

The vibrator was connected with a small coil, 20 centimetres 
long, supplied with an ordinary spring interrupter, and excited 
by four secondary cells. 

If we connMt one electrode of a convenient Gei-sler’s tube 
with either side of the sparking gap of the resonator, currents 
paw through or into the tube, which lights up and so makes 
the effect of the electrical oscillations on the resonator visible 
even at a great distance. 

Of the few tubes which were at my disposal, I found that the 
most convenient for this purpase was a small one with electrodes 
8-5 centimetres apart, and filled with highly rarefied air. But 
apecfral tnliM ao centimetres long and filled with hydrogen. 
oxyK®*>i nitrogen also gave good results. 

With the first mentioned tube 1 perceived a Jisible effect, when 
the resonator was held horizontally in the plane containing the 
wiiw of Ae vibrat^or, and with the sparking gap turned towards 
tt, at a distance of 4 metres from the vibrator. By this arranee- 
ment all the ph«omena described by Hertz ( medernann'sAnn., 
^tv. p. 160, 1888) alxmt the direction of the electrical lines of 
force can easily be shown. 

A very instructive experiment is to show the directions of these 
1^ by several resonators disposed round the vibrator. For 
thla purpose I suggest the following apparatus i— 


On a wooden frame mounted so as to be able to revolve on a 
vertical axis standing under the sparking gap of the vibrator are 
fastened several resonators, with their planes vertical and parallel 
respectively to the directions of the lines of force and the spark¬ 
ing gaps at the highest point. These resonators are supplied 
with Geissler's tubes. In this position of the resonators df the 
tubes will lighten up when the vibrator is working. But if the 
frame with the resonators moves round the vertical axis, the 
light of the tubes will become weaker, and, when the frame is 
turned 90“, the tubes will become quite dark ; the planes of all 
the vibrators in this position being perpendicular to the directions 
of the lines of force. This change will occur inversely by 
turning the frame from 90“ to 180“. 

If, instead of one resonator, two are fastened to each point of 
the frame, one perpendicularly to the other, both being vertical, 
the changes in either of these will be contrary—that is to say, 
when the light in one set of the tubes becomes brighter it becomes 
weaker in the set perpendicular to it and vice versd. Thus the 
strength of the light is, so to say, proportional to the magnitude of 
the components of the lines of force in the direction of the tubes. 

If a disconnected Geissler’s tube is held near the vibrator, it 
begins in a short time to light up, owing to oscillatory currents 
passing through it. The same effect is obtained if instead of 
holding the tiilie by the hand it reposes on an insulating body. 
This lighting occurs at all points near the vibrator, except about 
the sparking gap. The tube becomes quite dark if the hand or 
a conductor is interposed between it and the vibrator ; on the 
contrary, the interposing of an insulating body causes no change 
in the tube. The tube becomes more sensitive if a portion of 
it is surrounded with tinfoil. 

In this way the existence of electrical oscillations in space can 
be ascertained, and also the transparency of insulating bodies 
and the opacity of conductors for electrical oscillations can be 
demonstrated. 

When the two electrodes of a Geissler’s tube are connected 
with two different points of a resonator, the effect in the tube is 
produced by the difference of potential of the two points. If 
now we connect one point of the vibrator or the resonator with 
one electrode of the tube, the other electrode hanging free in the 
air or being earthed, we have an alternative current through the tube 
whenever the potential of the point connected with the electrode 
becomes different from zero, and thus the tube lights up. The 
effect IS strengthened if one portion of the tube is surrounded by 
tinfoil. This is a very convenient arrangement for observing the 
form of the electrical oscillation in conductors. 

If we investigate in this manner our circular resonator held 
vertically before the vibrator, with its plane parallel to it and the 
sparking gap upwards, we find that a tube hanging at the lower 
end of the vertical diameter of the circle, opposite to the spark- 
'"B gap. remains quite dark, and lights up when moved to the 
right or to the left of this point. The light becomes brighter till 
the horizontal diameter is reached ; furtheron the light begins to 
grow weaker till the sparking gap is attained, where the tube, 
however, continues to lighten. The light becomes weaker when 
the sparking gap is narrowed, and ceases when it is quite closed. 
Thus we see that the circular resonator possesses one node at its 
lowest point, two ventral segments at equal distances from the 
node and the sparking gap, and two minima of oscillation one on 
each side of the sparking gap. 

I'kat a node is siluat^ at the point opposite to the sparking 
gap IS also ascertained by observing that by touching this point 
with the finger or by hanging from it a piece of wire or by con¬ 
necting it to earth, no change is to be remarked in the spark of 
the resonator. 'I'hese manipulations, if applied to another point 
of the resonator, diminish the spark. 

If the resonator is formed by a closed circle of wire, we find a 
node at each end of the vertical, and a s«.ment at each end of 
the horizontal, diameter of the circle. 'The' distance between 
the two nodes being here no centimetres, the wave-length is 
220 centimetres, while the length of the primary wave is about 
880 centimetres. Thus the wave-length in the resonator 
corresponds to the second higher octave of the fundamental 
oscillation. 

If, instead of circular, we use linear resonators placed parallel 
to the vibrator, we must be very careful to distinguish between 
the effect produced directly from the vibrator in the Geiuler tube 
and the effect caused by the osdllations of the resonator. In 
the case of the circular resonators, placed in the position above 
described, one need not trouble much about the direct effect of 
the vibrator, this being very small in the neighbourhood of the 
vibrator’s sparking gap. 
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To prevent the direct action a smalt uninsulated metal screen 
can be placed between the vibrator and the tube, or the tube 
can be hung by a long and fine wire, in order to be removed 
from the sphere of the direct action of the vibrator. The best 
plan is, however, to surround the tube by wire gauze, which 
stops the direct action of the vibrator on the tube, and yet per¬ 
mits the tube to be observed. The absence of direct action can 
be ascertained in the different positions which the tube takes by 
insulating it from the resonator without changing its position, 
and noticing if it becomes quite dark. 

If we place before the vibrator a resonator, consisting of a 
straight wire 220 centimetres long (I used copper wire No. 6), 
we find, by the tubes, that nmles exist in the middle and the two 
ends of the wire, consequently two segments at 55 centimetres 
from each end of the wire. 

(The above-described circular resonator can be likened to a 
linear one which is curved to a circle and its two ends soldered 
together, thus the two nodes of the ends becoming one single 

If this straight wire is cut in the middle, a torrent of sparks passes 
between the separated ends, even if they are removed several 
millimetres apart. If (hen we examine each half of the wire, 
we find that it possesses a node in the middle and two segments, 
each at one end, but the node is not so well defined as in the case 
of the uncut wire ; there is no single point the potential of which 
remains continually equal to zero, but a line in which the 
difference of potential from zero is a minimum. This com¬ 
plicated form of oscillation is produced by the fact that the forces 
acting in this resonator are not ei^ual at all points or symme¬ 
trically distributed with respect to it, as in the case of the long 
resonator. The oscillations of the short resonator may be com¬ 
pared to those of a rod which is not firmly fixed by its middle. 
The state of these oscillations is not stable. If one or both ends 
of this resonator ore touched by the finger, they become nodes, 
and a well-defined segment ap^ars at the middle of the resona¬ 
tor. If the Geissler tube be connected with this middle point, 
it begins to light up when the ends of the resonator are touched, 
and ceases to light the moment the fingers are removed; the 
contrary takes place if the tube be connected with one end of 
the resonator. This phenomenon is analogous to the change of 
the form of the vibration of a rod when fixed by its middle or 
by its ends. 

Quite similar is the mode of oscillation of a resonator 220 
centimetres long disposed on one side of the vibrator; it 
possesses also a node at the middle not well defined, and a 
segment nt e.ich end. 

To conclude, I will describe the mode of oscillation of a 
resonator, lio centimetres long, disposed parallel and symme¬ 
trically to the vibrator. This resonator possesses one node in 
the middle, very clearly defined, and a segment at either end. 
This form of oscillation is the same as would occur in the long 
resonator if one-fourth of its length from each cod were cut off. 

In the cose of the latter resonator and of the long one, which 
IS also symmetrically disposed to the vibrator, the oscUlattons 
are very stable, and much stronger than in the case of the 
resonators placed on one side of the vibrator. The mode of the 
oscillations of these symmetrical resonators i'< not disturbed by 
loucliing them by the fingers at any point, although the 
mode of oscillation is disturbed if we touch the unsymmetrical 
resonators at any point whatever. 

The experiments described must be performed in a dark room, 
and much care be used in the choice of the proper Geissler 
tubes. Tubes containing mercury are very sensitive, and they 
become more so if the mercury be allowed to flow several times 
from one end of the tube to the other. 

Liverpool, March. E. J. Drauou.mis. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, March 21.—“An Experimental Investigation 
of the Circumstances under which a Change of the Velocity m the 
Propagation of the Ignition of an Explosive Gaseous Mixture 
takes place in Closed and Open Vessels. Part I. Chronographic 
Measurements.” By Frederick J. Smith, M.A., MillaM Lec¬ 
turer on Mechanics, Trinity College, Oxford. Communicated 
by A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F. 1<.«S. 

It has been noticed by severld investigators, viz. MM. 
Berthelot and Vielle, MM. Mallard and Le Chatelier, and 
Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., that explosive gaseous mixture^ 


after ignition do not reach their maximum velocity of propaga¬ 
tion at once, but that a certain maximum velocity is attained 
soon after initial ignition. 

In order to investigate this period, which may be called the 
acceleration period of an explosion, chronographic measurements 
of a peculiar nature were found necessary. 

It was EC once evident that but little advance in this branch 
of the subject of explosions could be mode unless exceedingly 
minute periods of time could be measured with certainty. 

A new form of chronograph has been devised to meet as far 
os possible all the requirements of the case, by means of the 
instrument. The following results have been obtained :— 

(1) The rifitf of a second can be measured with ease, and 

periods of time differing from iV of a second to of a 

second can be recorded on the same moving surface. 

(2) The surface which receives the record moves at a velocity 
which is practically constant during the traverse of 5 cm. ; also 
Its velocity can be varied between wide limits. 

(3) A large number of time records can be made side by side, 
alt records being made in straight lines. 

(4) Fractions of recorded vibrations of a fork can be sub¬ 
divided by means of a micrometer microscope. This is not the 
case with vibrations recorded on a surface attached to a pen¬ 
dulum, where the velocity varies from zero up to a maximum at 
the middle of the swing. 

The electro-magnetic slyli, by means of which events 'are 
marked, are so constructed that their period of " latency " is 
almost absolutely constant, and their electro-magnets are so 
wound that no sparking take, place on breaking the circuit. 

A moving surface is carried on a carriage, which is propelled 
by means of a falling weight, which after a certain velocity has 
lieen attained is removed: the surface then moves with a 
velocity which is found to be practically constant for the limits 
between which a time record is made. 

The chronograph is used in conjunction with a steel tube in 
which the explosions take place. At even distances along the 
axis of the tube, conducting bridges, eight to ten in number, of 
Dutch metal insulated from the tube, are placed ; each bridge 
is connected electrically with a recording stylus, so that as each 
bridge is broken by the explosion, a mark is made on the 
surface of the chronograph ; these markings when duly inter¬ 
preted provide data for constructing a curve, which indicates the 
rate at which the velocity .of the explosion is changing during its 
pr^agation. 

The rest of the paper treats of the methods by means of 
which the errors due to the use of electro-magnets in chrono¬ 
graphic work have been dealt with and reduced os far as possible. 

Chemical Society, March 7.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R S., in 
the chair.—The following papers were read :—The decomposition 
of carbon disulphide by shock ; a lecture experiment, by Prof. 
T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. The author, in studying the action of 
the fluid alloy of jxiiassium and sodium on carbon disulphide, 
obtained a yellowish-brown solid substance which exploded with 
great violence when subjected to pressure or friction. If the 
explosion occurred in contact with carbon disulphide, that sub¬ 
stance was resolved into its elements, A similar decomposition 
of carbon disulphide into carbon and sulphur can readily be 
effected by exploding a charge of O’OS gramme of fulminate 
within a stout glass tube containing carbon disulphide vapour, 
and the cxiieriment affords a good illustration for class purposes 
of the resolution of an endothermic coinpoand into its elements 
by sudden shock.—The determination ot the constitution of the 
heteronucleal oB- and flfl-di-derivatives of naphthalene, by Prof. 
H. E. Armstrong and Mr. W. P. Wynne. A preliminary note 
on the constitution of the three chloramidonaphthalenesulphonic 
acidi obtamed by suluhonating o-chloro-j8-amidonaphtnalene 
hydrochloride with weakly fuming sulphuric acid.—Tne action 
of chloroform and alcoholic potash on phenylbydrazme, by Dr. 
S. Ruhemann. 

March 28.—Annual General Meeting.—TheJfoUowing is an 
abstract of the Annual Report, read by the President, Mr, 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. The pleasant duty again devolves on me 
to present to you the annual report on the state of the Chemical 
Soaety during the twelve months just past. The foUowing 
statement shows the numerical position of the Society— 

Number of Fellows (March 28, 1888) 1534 

Present number of Fellows .1614 

Increase . 80 
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103 «ip«r» liw« b*en eonmimicsted to the Society ihii eesiion. 
Oar ubmry contimiec to increase, and every year becomes richer 
in rare volumes and books of reference. The du^cate Ubnuyr 
for lending b alto beooming Incieasingty useful, ^e expendi- 
tnre under this head for the current year is jr. bd. 

I most now ask your attention to an event of which none of you 
can be i^rant, which, though not exclusively relating to chemistry, 
bears cToedy npon it and upon the future of British science. I 
refer to the protest ag^nst the examination system in educartion 
which appeared in I^ember last. That potest had long been 
in the aw. For years past, men who take tne trouble to onserve 
and to reflect have come to the conclusion that competitive ex- 
aminatiOB is Injarioas to the individual, injurious to the ntce, and 
that it starves original research at the root. They have convinced 
themselves thart n we flag in scientific hivestigation, that if a 
lam and increasing proportion of professorships and of leading 
pomions in industrlat esiablishmeBts, both in the home kingdom 
and in the colonies, are filled by aliens, the fault lies mainly with 
our educational system. Men trained chiefly to pass examina¬ 
tions either in theoretical or practical departments cannot equal 
those who have been schooled in actual research, trained to 
aocurately observe and draw correct inferences from facts. All 
the earlier protests were desultory, and calculated to produce no 
lasting impression ; but the recent manifesto is the expression of 
the collective opinion of many earnest representative men and 
women. Hence it cannot be slighted as the mere ontcrv of a 
faction, a sect, a school, or an interest. A most satisfactory 
feature is the adhesion to the protest of men who formerly were 
in favour of competitive examination as the test for entrance into 
the dvil or military service of the State. Prof. Max Miiller, of 
Oxford, frankly admits he now considers competition to be a 
mistake, and avers that the failure springs not only from (he 
manner in which the system has been worked, but is involved in 
its very nature. But if this protest is to avail it must be ener¬ 
getically followed up, for 1 rrrust repeat what 1 have before 
declared, that the position of science in Britain is far from 
satisfactory. Though the nuuiber of articles devoted to research 
in Germau Transactions and journals exceeds those in our own 
pnblicatioBo, we must remember that the population of the Ger¬ 
man Empire is mater than that of the United Kingdom by at 
least one-fonrtn; farther, that the savtmts of Russia, of the 
Austrian Emplra, of SwUrerland, of Holland, and .Scandinavia, 
largriy select German journals as their medium of publication. 
Not a few English and American scientific men follow the same 
course. Hence, as regards quantity, onr share in the world’s 
scientific work is more considerable than appears at the first 
glance. Further, I think that if deficient in quantity English re¬ 
search excels in quality. If we do less detail work we furnish a 
larger proportion of generalirations and laws than most of our 
rivala As the discoverers of laws and generalizations. Black, 
Boyle, Dalton, Faraday, Graham, Joule, Newton, Wollaston, and 
Young are household words in the laboratory—yet none of these 
men were the products of the examination system. There is 
another evil against which I must strongly protest. I refer to 
the system of “sealed papm.” Everyone knows that on the 
Continent, more especially in France, it is common for anyone 
who bos, as be thinks, approached the solution of some im¬ 
portant question, to deposit a sealed sketch of bis incomplete 
results with the President or Secretary of some learned Society. 
The sketch may lie ptrdu for years, until the author requests it 
may be opened and read before the Society. The practice arose 
from a desire that the author’s priority riiould be guaranteed 
against others who might lay clurn to his ideas. But priority 
can be quite as effectually secured by a brief preliminary notice 
read before tome Society or tent to some journal, the author 
thus reserving to himself the further investigation of the subject. 
Among men of honour such reservations are invariably respect^. 
But the “ sealed paper ” system lends Itself to something which 
borders unpleasantly npon fraud. Suppose an investigator takes 
up some question, sees that it admits of two or more solutions, 
or that varioits ^^hesas present themselves to him as possible. 
To work out the matter conclusivdy might require much time 
end trooble. He therefore writes out each hypothesis, and in- 
doees them separately in “ sealed papers,” duly numbered, care¬ 
fully Tctainlng copies. In process oftlme some other investlgsto.', 
ignorant of what the first author has dene, takes up the subject, 
and works out one of these bypotbaocs to daroonstration. So 
soon as his supplementary memoir is before (he world the first 
investigator requests' that the “sealed paper ” No. a or No. 3 
be opwed and read. The nqw theory, laboriously considered 


The seeming antidpator says nothing about the contents 0{ other 
“sealed papers,” in whicn he has proposed totally dlfTereat 
hypotheses: these be now leaves to oblivion. I think (he 
Fellows of our Society will ag^ with me that a system whldi 
thus enables a man to reap the fruit of another man’s experi¬ 
ments does not deserve to be naturalised in England, There is 
a further abuse to which attention may usefully be drawn. It 
sometimes happens a man of sdence will send an account of 
researches he has completed to two journals simultaneously, 
English or foreign, leaving each edijor under the impression that 
he it the sole redpient of the communication. Or, still worse, 
a man reads a paper before our Society, and sends it to tome 
fore^ journal, to that it may figure in print before it appears in 
the Society’s Transactions. To this subject I felt compelled to 
refer when I had the honour of addressing you last year. And 
you are now aware, your Council declines to publish any memoir 
which has previously appeared in a foreign journal, unless 
spedally recommend^ by the Publication Committee and ap¬ 
proved by the Conndl. The reasons for this resolution are 
not hard to seek. Not merely is the reputation of the 
Sodety, as the original channel of the researenes in question, 
imperilled, or at least obscured, but a serious waste of time 
and labour is inflicted upon anyone who needs to read up the 
literature of the subject. We in England are by no means the 
only sinners in this respect. It often happens that memoirs which 
have been read before the Paris .\cademy of Sciences reappear 
as “original matter” in certain French journals. I cannot pass 
over a discovery made this season by Prof. Kniss concerning nickel 
and cobalt. As at first reported It seemed that these two metals 
might be eliminated from our text-books, and that two or three 
new substances would take their place. Had this been the case, 
it would undoubtedly have been one of the greatest steps in pure 
chemistry taken this century. It now appears that each of the 
two metals contains a common impurity, which ProC Kruss has 
been the first to detect and isolate. Nickel and cobalt thus puri¬ 
fied will still retain tbdr individuality, though their accepted 
properties, physical and chemical, will need careful revision. In 
any case the discovery is most instructive, warning us how careful 
we should be to have firm ground under our feet. It is almost 
humiliating that two metals which have been subjected to infinite 
research and scrutiny should now be found to contain such a pro¬ 
portion of unsuspected iiymrity. You are aware that at the 
oallots for the election of Fellows half an hour or more of valu¬ 
able lime is sjienl in a manner which, to say the least, is not 
very Interesting. An attempt has been made to save time by 
taking the ballot in the libranr, after the meeting, but so many 
Fellows leave before the ena of the meeting that the numbCT 
remaining has not been found sufficient to meet the requirement 
of the by-laws. Your Council have from time to time had this 
matter under discussion, and at their last meeting, on March 
31, it was resolved “ that in future the balloting for Fellows be 
conducted by means of papers,” The best manner of carrying 
out this resolution will be a subject for future arrangement. A 


n the compressibility of hydrogen, by the 
i, reminds ns of the sad and uniTmely death 


pof tbumous_ 

late Prof, Wroblewiki, 


most of us doubtless are aware, was due to tne 
frightful bunu which he received from the overturning or exiilosion 
of a paraffin lamp. In the memoir in question Prof. Wroblewski 
treats of the compressibility of hydrogen at 99°, at O*, at - 103*'5 
(boiling-point of ethylene), and at - 182**4 (filing-point of oxy¬ 
gen), for pressures ranging from i to 70 atmospheres. From the 
results the following data were calculated : critical temperature 
— 240’: critical preuure, 13*3 atmospheres; critical volume, 
0*00335. Hence it appaan very doubtful whether M. Pictet or 
M. Cailletet really sucModed in liquefying hydrogen. Last year 
1 had the pleasure to announce that one of our Fellows, Mr. 
Newlands, nad received the “ Davy Medal ” of the Royal Society 
for his splendid dheovery of the Periodic Law of the Chemical 
Elements. I may also be allowed to state that to me, your 
President, the Royal Society has likewise awarded the same dis¬ 
tinction for ray researches on the behaviour of substances under the 
influence of the electric discharge in a high vacuum, with especial 
reference to their spectroscopic reactions. Hence it has been sug- 

?;tsted thatti might not unprofitably claim your attention this «ven- 
Dg for a history of the to-callcd rare earths, as they have been 
bi^bt to light and disorimlnated by the aid of the 1 ectroscope. 
[We elsewhere Hr. Crookes’s addres* on this subject.] 
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Society, Merch ei.—Mr. Carruthers, F.R.8., 
Pmident, io the chair.—Mr. T. Chritty exhibited the pod 
^ inches in lencth) of an Apoornaceoas plant received fom 
Cttboott as Str»phimtkHs, but belicTed to be allied to the 
Sthrrhtna.—9Kii. Stewart, refirriag to the speciuens of 
JfpctiKe hptrmus eidiibited at the last meeting or the Sodetv, 
ststsd that he bad examined the contents of tlm stomal rab- 
mltted to him by Mr. Hartinjj, and had found without doubt 
fragments of Sab, scales, and fii-tays, and a portion of the lower 
jaw of a small fish, proving the correctneu of the assertioos 
which had been made regarding the piscivorous habits of this 
bsit.—Mr. W. B. Hemtiey iumuhed a report on the botanical 
collections made on Christmas Island during the voyage of the 
Eftria. This included a complete list of the plants collected, 
wth remarks on their general distribution, the author being of 
opinion that the flora of this island, which lies about 300 miles 
souA of the western end of Java, was more nearly related to 
that of the Malayan Archipelago than to that of Australia. Mr. 
C. B. Clarke, commenting on the author's observations on the 
buttresses of trees, described some remarkable instances which 
he had teen of this singular mode of growth. Mr. J. G. Baker, 
referring to the Ferns which had been collected, noticed their 
affinities and distribution. Mr. R. A. Rolfe commented on 
three species of Orchids which had been brought home by this 
Expedition, all of which were new. Mr. Thisolton Dyer, re- 
fmn^g to Mr. Utter’s Report to the British Association on the 
toolomeal collections from this island, in which it was stated 
that the character of the avifauna was Australian, considered that 
tfaia was not borne out by an examination of the flora, which was 
deddedly Malayan.—A paper was then read by Mr. R. A. Rolfe 
on the sexual forms of Calastlum, with special reference to the 
researches of Darwin and others. The purpart of Darwin’s 
paper {/oum. Unnean Soc., 1662) vtts to show that CeUattfum 
indttUatuM had been seen by Schomburgk to produce three 
difiercnc kinds of flowers, belonging to the same number of sup- 


applied to two distinct speciei, C. tridentatum and .. , 

the females of wbich'resembM each other so closely that they 
were ihought to be one and the same—namely, MomacoMthus 
viridit. Neither of these, however, belonged to the true plant 
of that name, which was really the female of another species— 
namely, C. eirnuum, a fact hitherto unsuspected. The key 
of the situation was that the females of several species re¬ 
semble each other vwy closely, and to three of them the name 
MoHocanihus viridis had bmn applied.—After some critical 
remarks by the President and Mr. Bull, a paper by Mr. 
MacOwan was read, on some new Cape plants. 

Qcological Society, March 6.—W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—The following communications were 
read :—On the subdivisions of the Speeton Clay, by G. W. 
l^mplngh. Communicated by Mr. Clement Reid. The 
readme of this paper was followed by a dUcussion, in which 
Prof. Judd, Mr. Strahan, Prof. Blake, Mr. Hudleston, and Mr. 
Uerries took part.—Notes on the geology of Mada^car, by 
-the Rev. R, Baron. Coramunicatea by the Director-General of 
the Geological Survey. With on appmdix on some fossils from 
Madagascar, by Mr. R. Bullen Newton. The central highlands 
of Madagascar consist of gneiss and other crystalline rocks, the 
general strike of which u parallel with the main axis of the 
ulond, and also, roughly, with that of the crystalline rocks of 
the mainland. The gneiss is fre<iuently homblendic ; its ortho- 
close is oflen pink; tricllnic felspar often occurs m places; 
biotite is the most common mica, but muscovite is not un¬ 
common ; magnetite is generally present, often in considerable 
tpumtities. 'Ine gnelu u often decayed to great depths, form¬ 
ing a red soil, and the loosened ro» is dMply eaten into by 
Mteams. The harder masses of gneiss, having resisted decay. 
Stand out in blocks, and have Men mistaken for travell^ 
boulders of glacial origlo. Other more or less orystalline 
rocks are mlM-schuti, chlorite-schists, crystalline limestone, 
quartxlte (with which graphite is often associated), and ciay- 
slate. Bosses of intrusive g^ite rise through the gneiss. 
That east of the capital oontoiat porphyritic crystals of felspar 
which near the northern edge of the granite are arranged 
roughly in a linear direction; here also Jhe granite conianis 
angular firogments of gneiss. For thi most part the granite of 
Madagascar is clearly intrusive, but this may not always be the 
ease. The volcanic rocks are of much interest. 'The highsit 


_ The Isva-streams 

are sometimes twenty-five miles long, and sucoetsive floivr, up 
to 560 feet in thickness, are exposed by the valleya Fiom the 
great denudation which this area has undergone, and irom the 
butt that no cones now ramoio, we may assume Chat this voiconlc 
series is of some antiquity. Of the newer volcanic series there 
ore numerous very perfect cones, dotting the surfsce of the 
gneiss in many placet. No active volcano now exists in the 
island, but the occasional emission of carbonic acid gas, the 
occurrence of numerous hot springs and deposits of siliceons 
sinter, and the frequency of small earthquake-shocks, seem to 
show that vulcanic forces are only dormant and not entirely 
extinct. The ashes generally Ue most thickly on the aide of the 
cone between north and west; this it accounted for by the 
prevalence uf the south-east trade-winds. The volcanic aretw 
are ranged roughly in a linear direction, corresponding with the 
longer axis of the island. Sedimentary rocks occur mainly on 
the western and southern sides of the island. The relations of 
these to each other have not yet been determined ; but from the 
fossils (referred to the European standard) it seems that the 
following formations are represented: Eocene, Upper Cre¬ 
taceous, Neoeomian, Oxfordian, Lower Oolites, Lias. Pos¬ 
sibly some of the slaty beds may turn out to be Silurian or 
Cambrian. The crystalline schists, &c., are probably, for the 
most part at least, Archaean. Recent deposits fringe the coasts, 
and are largely developed on the southern part of the isUmd. 
East of the central line of watershed there is a looe depression 
containing a wide alluvial deposit, probably an old lake-bed. 
Terraces fringe its sides in many places. The lagoons of the 
eastern coast are due to alluvial depots. The paper concluded 
with some remarks on the geological antiquity of ialand, its 
separation dating 60m early Pliocene times, if not earlier. This 
is the conclusion arrived at by Wallace from its fauna; the 
author’s detailed researches into its flora, recently described 
before the Linnean Society, show that while about fire-sisths of 
its gtnera of plants are am> found elsewhere, chiefly in tnmical 
countries, at least four-fifths of iu spteits are peculiar to Mada¬ 
gascar. The appendix, drawn up by Mr. R. Bullen Newton, 
consisted of notes upon the fossils collected by the author, with 
tables, end descriptions of two new species—namely, Astartt (?) 
Barmti and Splurra madagascariettsis, both from depoeits of 
Lower Oolitic age.—Notes on the petregraphical characters of 
some rocks collected in Madagascar by the Rev. R. Baron, by 
Dr. F. H. Match. Some remarks on Mr. Baron’s paper were made 
by the President, Dr. Geikie, Mr. H. B. Woodward, and Mr. 
Topley. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, March 25.—M. Des Cloiseaux, 
President, in the chair.—On the achromatism of interferences, 
by M. Mascart. The conclusions arrived at by Cornu and Stokes 
are here applied to the particular coses of interference fringes 
and of Newton’s rings. In the phenomenon of W. Hetschel’s 
fringes the condition of achronuUism is shown to be— 

-1* =.L^ 


(Cambridge, 1^), by M. Boussinesq. The period from 1850 
to 1886, covered by this important treatise, comprises the most 
remarkable researches, by the late M. de Saint-Veoant, on 
torsion, flexioo, live retialance, the distribution of elasticities in 
heterotrope bodies, phutigodynamics, Sec. The work, which will 
be found of great secvice to English physicists, geometricians, 
and engineers, unfemiliar with the French language, forms the 
first port of the second volume of the series begun by Todhunter 
on the “History of the Theory of Elasticity.”—On eUiptioal 
polarisation by vitreous refiection, by M. A. Poti^ Rejecting 
Caucl^s assumption of evouescent longitudinal waves, the 
author here develops a theory in which he takas as bis starting- 
point the diflereatial equations of the vibratory movement The 
principle and results of this theory were already announced at the 
meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of the 
teienoeg in 1873.—Researches on the cultivation of the potato, 
by M. Aimc Girard. The author here deals with the progressive 
development of the plant, and arrives at the general condUisioa 
that the origin of the starch is to be sought in the leaves, where it 
is probably represented in its initial form by saccharoae, or 
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tone analogcms insar. By its twofold decomposition this sugar 
becomes on the one hind the generator of the cellular tissue, on 
the other of the starch which is stored up in that tissue.-'—On the 
peroxides of cobalt and nickel, and on the Tolnmetric analysis of 
these metals, by M. Adolphe Carnot, The action of potash 
combined with that of chlorine, bromine, iodine, or of an alkaline 
hypochlorite, fields in cobalt and nickel solutions certain black 
granular precipitates almost identical in appearuice. Her- 
renschmidt, however, has pointed out that the pmxide of cobalt 
thus obtained has a brown colour, while the peroxide of 
nickel remains black under the microscope. M. Carnot here 
describes a series of experiments carried out for the purpose of 
determining the state of oxidation of the metals in these 
various precipitates. The general result is that the brown oxide 
obtained by precipitating cobalt with hydrogen dioxide and 
caustic potash at the boilmg-point has the exact cami>osition of 
the sesquioxide, Co,Of, and that the black oxide of nickel, pre¬ 
cipitated by hypochlorite or bv bromine and potash, is thesesqui- 
oaide, Ni,0|.—On the limits of the errors that may becommittedin 
assaying nne gold, by M. Paul Charpentier. The hgures here given 
ate the result of about 300 assays executed by the author at the 
lateratory of the French Mint.—On the initial phase of electro¬ 
lysis, by M. Piltschikoff. X protracted study of the phenomenon 
of retaraatlon in the electrolytic process leads to the following 
results. The minimum electromotive force required to at 
once set up a visible electrolysis does not depend within certain 
limits on the nature of the salt, nor on the concentration of the 
solution (gold, xinc, sulphate of xinc; platinum, copper, sul¬ 
phate of copper, nitrate of copper, gold, platinum or silver, 
acc.). The minimum does not depend perceptibly either on the 
heat of combination of the two metals, or on their contact electro¬ 
motive force j but it depends essentially on the physical slate I 
of the cathode (negative pole), which may modify the resulting 
figures as much as 20 or even 25 per cent.—-On the electric 
transport of salts in solution, by M. A. Chassy. The special 
case IS here considered of a oon-electrolyzed metallic salt, a salt 
of line, for instance, in a mixture of salts of copper and xinc.— 
On the glycol-ether of chloral, by M. de Forcrand. The author 
has prepared this compound, 

CCl,.CH(OH).OC,H<OH, 

in the crystalliied state, by combining molecular proportions 
of chloral and glycol at the ordinary temperature. It is soluble 
in water, and melts at 4a* C., which is also the melting-point 
of chloral ethylate, according to M. Berthelot.—Determination 
of the heats of combustion of metaldehyde, erythrite, aud tri- 
carhallylic acid, by M. I.ouguinine. These experiments have 
been carried out by means of the calorimetric apparatus under 
precisely the same conditions as those already published.-—Papers 
were contributed by MM. J. H^ricourt and Ch. Kichet, on the 
varying toxic edects of the blood of the dog transfused into the 
rabbit; by M. V. Galtier, on the liability of sheep and other 
animals to contract infectious pneumo-enteritis, hitherto regarded 
as a disease peculiar to the pig ; by M. Joannes Chatin, on the 
homologies of the inferior lolws in the brain of fishes ; and by 
MM. Jules de Guerne and Jules Richard, on the fresh-water 
fauna of Greenland, 

Berlin. 

Physical Society, March 8.—Prof, von Helmholtz, President, 
in the chair.—Dr. Rubens described the experiments which he had 
made on the selective reflection of light by metals. The method 
employed was as follows : the light emitted by an incandescent 
plate of zirconium was concentrate by a lens on to a mirror-surface 
of the metal ander investigation, and the reflected rays were then 
allowed to fall into a spectroscope with flint-glass prism, whose 
ocular had been replaced by a bolometer. In this way the 
intensity of each part of the spectrum could be determined. The 
next step consisted in removing the mirror and putting the 
glowing zirconium in the place of the virtual image of the first 
source of li(^, in such a way that the rays of light, coming from 
the point previously occupied by the mirror, pursued the same 
course as in the first experiment. These rays were then allowM 
to fall into the spectroscope, and the intensity of each part of the 
spectrum thus formed by light which had undergone no change 
by reflection was measured by the bolometer. The intensity 
was determined at fifteen different points in the spectra, extend¬ 
ing from near F in the blue into the ultra-red down to the wave¬ 
length 2^. The changes produced in the light by reflection from 
the metals were represented by curves whote absdssse corre- 
qionded to wave-lengths while their ordinates corresponded to the 


intensities of the several rays after reflection. The results thus 
obuined showed that silver possesM even for blue rays a very 
considerable reflexive power, which gradually increases and 
reaches its maximum in the red, at which maximum the Intensity 
of the reflected light then remains constant even for rays of the 
greatest wave-length. Gold possesses a much smaller reflexive 
power for blue and green rays; the curve then rises very rapidly 
to a maximnm in the yellow and falls again towards the red. 
Copper reflects the blue and green rays even less than gold does i 
ita reflexive power then increases rapidly into the red, and then 
somewhat more slowly, until in the ultra-red it reaches a value 
equal to that for silver. Iron and nickel gave very similar 
curves, rising at first somewhat rapidly, but subsequently more 
slowlv and continuously into the ultra-red, without however 
reaching the maximal values observed for copper or silver. On 
the basis of these experimental values for the reflexive power of 
the alrave five metals, the speaker had calculated their coeffidents 
of extinction and refraction for red and blue light, making use of 
Cauchy’s and Beer’s formnise. From this it was possible to 
deduce the dispersive powers of the metals, and to compare their 
indices of refraction with those which had been experimentally 
determined by Prof. Kundt: the agreement was in most cases 
very close.—Prof. Preyer gave an account of some letters of 
Robert Meyer which are shortly to be published. They were 
written in the years 1842 and 1844 to his friend Dr. William 
Griesinger. Prof. Preyer read out several characteristic passages 
from these letters, in which Meyer states how he arrived at his 
disMvery of the conservation of energy, and from which his firm 
belief in the correctness of his theory is quite apparent. No less 
characteristic is the way in which Meyer takes pains to explain 
his theory to his medical friend, who was but little experienced 
in physical matters, and to put it before him in a way which he 
could easily understand. 
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BRITISH UREDINEAZ AND USTILAGINE.E. 
A Monograph of the Briiieh Uredinea an i Ustilaginecc. 
With an Account of their Biology, including the 
Methods of observing the Germination of their Spores 
and of their Experimental Culture. By Charles B. 
Plowright, F.L.S., M.R.C.S. Illustrated with Wood- 
cuts and Eight Plates. (London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co., 1889.) 

M r. PLOWRIGHT’S monograph will at once take 
its rank as the chief English authority on the 
interesting groups of parasitic Fungi to which it relates. 
The results of the author's important original investiga¬ 
tions are here incorporated with those of other observers 
to form a work which brings our knowledge of these 
plants thoroughly up to date. The greater part of the 
book is systematic, the detailed description of species 
being preceded by a general account of the structure and 
life-history of the two orders. These introductory 
chapters will probably appeal most to the reader who 
is not a specialist in mycology, though the biological 
notes attached to the specific descriptions are also of 
great interest, and effectually relieve the dryness which is 
usually inseparable from purely taxonomic work. 

In the first chapter a short summary of the biology of 
the UredineiB is given. This is, perhaps, if anything, 
rather too short, but of course some previous knowledge 
in the reader is assumed. The Uredineae, which are 
now probably the best known family of pleomorphic 
Fungi, are arranged by the author, in agreement with 
Schrdter and Winter, in biological groups, according to 
the varying combinations in which their different forms 
of reproductive organs are present. These groups are 
made use of for the division of the larger genera into 
sub-genera. The system adopted may be illustrated by 
the classification of the species in the largest genus, 
Puccinia, in which all the modifications are represented. 
The sub-genera are six in number. First we have 
Eupuccinia, characterized by the presence of all the 
four reproductive structures : spermogonia, aicidiospores, 
uredospores, and teleutospores. This sub-genus is again 
divided into Anteupuccinia. which is autoecious, all the 
forms occurring on the same host-plant, and Hetero- 
puccinia, in which hetercecism prevails, the spermogonia 
and sccidiospores being developed on one host, and the 
uredospores and teleutospores on another plant belonging 
to a distinct genus. The other sub-genera of Puccinia are 
all autoecious. In Brachypuccinia the ^ecidiospores are j 
absent, while in Hemipuccinia the spermogonia also 
disappear, only uredospores and teleutospores being | 
developed. In Pucciniopsis only aecidiospores and 
teleutospores are usually present, while in both the 
remaining sub-genera, Micropuccinia and Leptopuccinia, 
the teleutospores alone occur, the two groups differing 
from one another in the fact that the teleutospores of 
Micropuccinia are of the usual type, requiring a period 
of rest before germination, while those of Leptopuccinia 
germinate on the host-plant asSqon as they are ripe. 
The essential character of the teleutospores is the pro¬ 
duction of a small promycelium which immediately brars 
VOL. XXXIX.—No. 1015. 


promycclial spores (sporidia), the latter being the bodies 
which directly infect the host. Thus the spores of 
Endophyllum are classed as teleutospores, on account 
of their method of germination, though in all other 
respects they agree with the aecidiospores of other 
genera. The author regards the teleutospores as the 
constant characteristic of the Uredineae, Sieving that 
their apparent absence in many forms is due to our 
imperfect knowledge of their life-history. 

The second chapter is devoted to the mycelium of the 
Urcdineie. Here the description of the cell-contents 
strikes us as rather inadequate, but the subject is 
a difficult one to investigate. The often remarkable 
influence of the localized mycelium on the tissue of the 
host IS well described. 

In the next chapter those puzzling organs, the spermo¬ 
gonia, .are described, and their functions discussed. The 
author and others have observed that in sugar-solution 
the spermatia pullulate, like yeast-cells. It was not, 
however, found possible to infect the host-plant with 
them. Still the author inclines to the view that the 
so-called spermatia are conidia rather than fertilizing 
bodies, a view which the observations of Moller on the 
spermatia of Lichens certainly render probable. If Mr. 
Massee’s isolated observation of an antheridium in the 
..^cidium form of Uromyccs Poa should be confirmed, 
we shall have to seek the male organs of the Uredineae 
elsewhere than in their spermogonia. 

In the chapter on the .xcidiospores there is a want of 
clearness in describing their development. The account 
given recalls the now exploded Schleidenian theory of 
“free cell-formation,” whereas the aicidiosporcs are in 
fact formed by ordinary cell-division. 

The uredospores and teleutospores are described in 
the two following chapters, which call for no special 
remark. Most of the facts brought forward will be 
familiar to those who know de Bary's work on the Fungi. 

Chapter VII. deals with the interesting phenomenon 
of hetercecism, and the curious history of its discovery 
in the case of the mildew of wheat is well told. The old 
observations, dating back to the middle of the last century, 
on the influence of the barberry in producing this disease 
in corn, are described, and in an appendix the text of the 
“ Barberry Law of Massachusetts ” (published in 1755) is 
given. This law enacted that, “ Whereas it has been 
found by experience that the Blasting of Wheat and other 
English Grain is often occasioned by Barberry Bushes,” 
these bushes should be extirpated throughout the pro¬ 
vince. The true explanation of this mysterious power 
for evil of the barberry was first given by Sir Joseph 
n.-iaks in 1805, and shortly afterwards a Danish school¬ 
master, Schoeler, made the first successful experiments in 
infecting wheat with the barberry fungus. Naturally 
the purely systematic botanists held out for a long time 
against the popular belief; and it was not until 1865 that 
the connection between the /Ecidium of the barberry and 
the Uredo and Puccinia of the wheat was finally established 
by de Bary, who thus at last brought the views of scientific 
men into harmony with those which bad long been held 
by practical farmers. Forty-seven heteroecious species of 
Uredincte are now known, and the life-history of eleven 
of these was first worked out by the author. 

, The remaining chapters of the introduction deal with 
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the Ustilagineie. The two groups have little in common, 
and it must not be supposed that their association in this 
work implies any near relationship between them. The 
bond of union is rather to be found in their common 
biological character as more or less injurioin par.asites. 

In Chapter VIII., the mycelium of the Ustibgineae is 
described, and attention is specially called to the fact 
that it usually spreads throughout the tissues of the host- 
plant, thus differing from the localized mycelium of most 
Uredineat. 

The next chapter treats of the development of the “ lelcu- 
tospores” (resting-spores) of the Ustilaginem. The singular 
processes by which the “ spore-balls’' arise in such genera 
as Soroporium, Tubercinia, and Uiocystis are clearly 
described in accordance with the researches of von 
Waldheim, Woronin, de Bary, and others. The facts 
are not, as a rule, new, but they are well put together. 
The germination of the teleutospores is described in the 
following chapter. The extraordinary processes of con¬ 
jugation, in which both the piomycelium itself and the 
sporidia so often take part, are described; and due weight 
is given to Brefeld’s important discovery that these cell- 
unions d.o not take place when the spore is allowed to 
germinate in a food solution, instead of in pure water. 
There are many points here which invite nioic detailed | 
notice, but this may be the hotter disfiensed with, as most 
of the facts have already been brought before English 
readers, in the translation of de Bary’s work and m some 
of Prof. Marshall Ward’s papers. 

The subject of Chapter XI., the infection of the host- 
plants by the Ustilagine.e, is of great practical interest. 
In the case of the bunt [Tilletia iritici), it is well known 
that the sporidia borne on the promycelium of the teleuto- 
spores infect the embryo of the germinating grain, the 
germ-tubes penetrating the cells of the leaf-sheath. But 
how smut {UUilago segetum) infects wheat has long been 
a mystery. The spores ripen in the young flowers, and 
have disappeared long before the grain is mature. At¬ 
tempts at infection of the gram or seedling are almost 
always unsuccessful; and, on the other hand, the protective | 
dressings of the grain, which are so effectual against bunt, 
are of no avail as against the attacks of smut. The experi¬ 
ments of jensen render it most probable that the plant is 
infected by the spores while flowering, and that cither the 
ovum itself is entered by the mycelium, or that the spores 
I eniain dormant in the grain until its germination, and 
that then the par.asitc “ grows with the growth, and 
strengthens with the strength ” of the young plant. It 
would appear, then, that the only remedy against the 
attactej of the Fungus would he in the destruction of all 
affected ears at the earliest stage when the disease is 
visible, and before the spores have ripened. 

The last two chapters of the introduction arc among 
the most interesting to specialists, but do not require any 
analysis here. They deal with the culture of spores, and 
with the artificial infection of plants. Under the latter 
head it may be noted that only the Uredineie are taken 
into account. The directions given arc those of a master 
of the subject, uhd cannot fail to be a most useful guide 
to those who intend to undertake such invcstig.ations for 
themselves. 

The longest, and no doubt thq most valuable, part of 
the work consists in the description of all British species 


of the two families: PP- 119-271 being devoted to the 
Urcdineai, and pp. 272-301 to the Ustilagincae. Atten¬ 
tion has already ^en called to the admirable biological 
notes by which the descriptions of all the more important 
species arc accompanied. In the specific diagnoses, the 
aecidiospores (when present) are first described ; then the 
uredospores, and, lastly the teleutospores. Next fol¬ 
lows a complete list of synonyms, and then the host- 
plant or plants are enumerated, after which the biology 
of the species is discussed. The account of the Ustila- 
gineie is completed by the description of a few genera, 
such as Graphiola and Protomyces, of doubtful systematic 
position. 

A glossary is appended to the work, and in some of 
the explanations of terms there is room for criticism. 
Thus, in defining conidium as “an asexual spore,” it 
seems to be too easily assumed that the other spores arc 
sexual. The word endochrome is no longer required, and 
might perhaps be allowed to become obsolete. Kgerm-porc 
is not ail “ opening,” but a pit, and a hypha does not neces¬ 
sarily consist of “ an elongated cell.” The word periblem 
means the young cortex itself, not “ that part of the root 
of the host-plant which lies beneath the cortex,” while 
stcrigma is certainly not “ the same as basidium.” 

The eight plates contain a great number of good figures, 
many original, others taken from the works of de Bary 
Brefeld, Woronm, &c. 

A list of the authors quoted is given, and the book is 
especially well provided with indices, which are three in 
number. The first, a very useful one, gives the names 
of all the host-plants of the Uredmeue and UstilagincK 
icspectivcly. Then we have a general biological index ; 
and, lastly, an index of species, including all the 
sjnonyins. 

The book is exceedingly well got up, but we must pro¬ 
test against the vivid yellow of the cover, presumably 
intended to recall the colour of the uredospores! Perhaps 
the decorous brown of the teleutospores would have been 
more becoming if symbolic.al colouring was wanted. 

1). H. S. 


THOMAS ANDREWS. 

The Sdentijic Papen of the lute Thomas Andrews, M.D , 
F.R.S., Viie-President and Professor of Chemistry, 
Queen's Coliege, Belfast. With a Memoir by P. G. 
'fait, M-'V., Sec. R.S E., and A. Crum Brown, M.D., 
F.RS., Professors m the University of Edinburgh. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1889.) 

E have here in a compact form the biography and 
scientific works of a man who has left his mark 
on the science of his time. 

Born at Belfast in 1813, Thomas Andrews after ac¬ 
quiring the rudiments of his education at two excellent 
public schools in his native town, went at the age of 
fifteen to the University of Glasgow, where he attended 
the classes of chemistry and natural philosophy for one 
or two sessions ; and in the following years he continued 
his studies at Paris, Dublin, and Edinburgh, taking the 
degree of M.D. at Edinburgh in 1835. He immediately 
began to practice as a physician at Belfast, and also to 
teach chemistry as Professor in the Belfast College, which 
■was a higher department of the Belfast Academical Insti- 
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tution. In 1845, the scheme for the creation of the Queen's 
Colleges was launched, and their Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents were appointed as a preparatory step to the 
building of the Colleges. Andrews at this time received 
his appointment as Vice-President, and he was the first 
Professor of Chemistry, both which offices he retained till 
the failure of his health in 1879. His whole Iifc-time was 
thus—with the partial exception of his medical practice 
from 1836 to 1845—occupied in scientific teaching and in¬ 
vestigation ; and from the early age of fifteen, when he 
published in the Philosophical Magazine a. paper on the 
action of a blosvpipe flame on other flames, he never 
ceased to devote himself to original research. 

He was never in a hurry to rush into print, but took 
care to be accurate and thorough in an investigation 
before announcing his results. Regularly day by day he 
was to be found at work for hours in Ins labor.itoiy, 
patiently conducting with his own hands every detail of 
his elaborate obsci vatioiis. 

The most important of his researches relate to heat of 
combination, the nature and properties of otone, and the 
transition of such substances as carbonic acid from the 
gaseous to the litpiid state. But besides these, we find 
m the present collection brief papers on a variety of 
subjects. One contains an account of experiments on 
the conducting power of flame for electricity, showing 
that the current from a single cell could be transmitted 
through a circuit part of which consisted of an alcohol 
flame. Another describes the attainment of a very high 
vacuum by a good ordinary air-pump aided by the intro¬ 
duction of carbonic acid into the receiver and the 
absorption of the last traces of this gas and of aqueous 
vapour by caustic potash and sulphuric and. Another 
gives a comparison of the conducting powers of different 
gases for heat, as shown by their cooling action on .1 
platinum wire kept incandescent by a current. In all 
these subjects he was early in the field, and obtained 
results much m advance of those obtained by his 
predecessors. 

An instance of his careful criticism is aiiordcd by one 
of the latest papers in the volume - a lecture on recent 
improvements in magneto-electric machines—in which he 
points out that Paccinotti’s machine, if the inventor's 
original description of it can be rebed on, makes its 
contacts (for collecting the currents from the ring; in the 
wrong places. The criticism is certainly justified by the 
figure and accompanying description which .ire repio- 
duced from Paccinotii’s paper ; but from inquiries which 
we made at the Paris Electrical Exhibition, where the 
machine was on view, we believe the fault was in the 
description and not in the machine itself. 

As regards ozone, Andrews appears to have been the 
first to establish the following points 

(1) That the peculiar substance obtained by the actum 
of the electric spark on oxygen is identical with that 
obtained in the electrolysis of water, and with that 
obtained in the slow oxidation of phosphorus. 

(2) That it is not a compound body, but is oxygen in an 
altered or allotropic condition. 

In subsequent experiments, with the assistai^ce of Bxof. 
Tait (who was at that time P^ctfessor of Mathemaucs in 
Belfast), he compared the amount of contraction produced 
by tbe partial conversion of oxygen into ozone withthg 


amount of ozone thus obtained as tested by chemical 
action, and hence deduced the density of ozone. 

His researches in various branches of the subject of 
heat of combination were spread over many years, and 
were, for the most part, conducted at a date when an 
accurate thermometer for measuring small differences of 
temperature could only be obtained by making it for 
oneself. The subsequent researches of Favre and Sil- 
bermann, wherever they differed to any large extent from 
his, have since been shown to be erroneous, and his 
results agree fairly well with the latest and best 
determinations yet obtained. 

But his permanent fame will rest mainly on his dis¬ 
covery of the continuous transition which can be made 
from the gaseous to tlie liquid state of a substance, or from 
the liquid to the gaseous. The main result which he 
established is best set forth by the geometrical illustra¬ 
tion employed by his colleague, Prof, /ames Thomson. 
Let the volume, picssure, and temperature of a given mass 
of c.arbonic acid be represented by the three rectangular 
co-ordinates of a suiLice ; volume being represented by 
height, while the pressure and temperature co-ordinates 
,irc horirontal. The surface will resemble the side of a 
mountain which is precipitous in one part, but in another 
part furnishes a giadual ascent by which the summit 
can be le.irhed. The ground-plan of the precipice is 
(he curve of boiling-points, and the licight of the pre¬ 
cipice at each point of the curve represents the increase 
ol Volume in passing from the liquid state to the gaseous. 

I .As the temperature increases, the jiiecipice diminishes 
in height, and finally runs off to nothing at a point 
whose horizontal co-oidinates are the “ critical tempera¬ 
ture ” and “iritical pressure.” .At lugher temperatures 
there is no boiling-point, and in place of the precipice 
there is .i gradu.al ascent, by means of which the precipice 
can be lounded and the summit attained .Starling from 
the gioiinj below ihe precipice (that is, from the liquid 
state), the giound above the precipice (il at is, tlic 
g.wcoiis state) can thus be attained without any kind 
of discontinuity. 

CagniarJ de Latour and Drion, who preceded Andrews 
in this field of research, failed to obtain this lesult, 
because their method of experiment placed only one 
inde|jendent variable at their disposal The subst.ince 
was inclosed in a scaled tube, and there was no way of 
altering its pressure except by altering its temperature. 
Andrews used a screw plunger, which enabled him to 
increase and diminish the volume independently of tlie 
temperature. By making simultaneous measures of 
volume, pressure, and temperature for various Values of 
the two independent variables, he w.is able to map out 
the surface, an‘d I’rof. J. Thomson constructed a wooden 
model of it from the data thus obtained. 

In subsequent researches he investigated the effect of 
mixing various quantities of nitrogen with carbonic acid, 
and found that the critical point was laigely shifted by 
such admixtures. 

Shortly before his health broke down, he devised an 
ingenious apparatus for making successive additions of a 
known column of mercury to the pressure of a gas confined 
in a long tube, hoping in this way to be able to test de¬ 
partures from Boyle’s law at very high pressures without 
employing a column of mercury of unwieldy length. In 
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the reference to this subject in the preface there appears 
to be an oversight. The effect of a certain cycle of 
operations to be performed with the apparatus is described 
and then we read 

“ A connected series of vessels of this kind will enable 
the experimenter to apply a measured pressure of an 
amount depending on ^e number of vessels.” 

Instead of a connected series of vessels, it is only 
necessary to repeat, time after time, with the one vessel, 
the cycle of operations which has been described; and 
this we understood to be Dr. Andrews’s intention. The 
apparatus was not brought into actual use, nor even con¬ 
structed ; preliminary trials having shown that screw 
plungers working in mercury (which were an essential 
part of the design) could not be prevented from leaking. 

The various papers in this volume, and especially the 
Presidential Address, show Dr. Andrews to have been not 
only an accurate and original worker, but a man of wide 
culture and refined literary taste. The editors have done 
their work carefully and well. J. D. E. 


MACH'S ''HISTORY OF MECHANICS." 

Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung hhiorisch-critisch 
dargestellt. (An Historical and Critical Sketch of the 
Development of the Principles of Mechanics.) By Dr. 
E. Mach, Professor of Physics in the University of 
Prague. Second Edition. (Leipzig : F. A. Brockhaus, 
1889.) 

HE first edition of this work, which fomts Vol. LIX. 
of the “International Scientific Series,” appeared in 
1883. With the exception of a few short appendices and 
the correction of misprints, it is identical with the onginal 
edition ; but we are glad to take the present opportunity 
of calling attention to a book which, while unpretentious 
in form, is one of exceptional value to students, and 
especially to teachers, of the subject with which it deals. 

The book has not been translated into English, and 
we understand that the English publishers did not con¬ 
sider it sufficiently popular in form to be included m 
the English series. This is much to be regretted. 
The work is one which certainly ought to be translated, 
as it would be most helpful to a large class of students 
and teachers who are unable to read it in German. 

In the course of rather fewer than 500 pages the author 
gives his readers a well-constructed outline of the develop¬ 
ment of the science of mechanics from Archimedes down 
to the present time, accompanied by well-reasoned cri¬ 
ticisms and discussions of the significance and relative 
importance of the various steps which he chronicles. 
The first chapter is devoted to the development of the 
principles of statics, and we would specially direct 
attention to the masterly manner in which the author 
shows the fallacies underlying the attempts of some of 
the early philosophers to derive the principle of the 
parallelogram of forces, or an equivalent one, from a priori 
notions, without appeal to experiment. The proposi¬ 
tion commonly known as the parallelogram of forces may 
either be proved by direct experiment or hy deduction 
from some such experimental principle as Newton’s 
second law of motion. The advantage of the latter 
method consists, as the author points out, in the fact that 
he nature and extent of the e.xperimental evidence for 


Newton’s second law, or its equivalent, cause it to carry 
with it a greater certainty of its accuracy than is possible 
for a direct experimental demonstration of the proposi¬ 
tion. This is a point to which it is most important to 
call attention, for, although Thomson and Tait have long 
since cleared away from the better class of text-books, and 
from the minds of the higher class of students, the fog 
which had accumulated around this essentially simple pro¬ 
position, much of our school teaching is still enshrouded 
by it. 

The second chapter treats of the growth of the prin¬ 
ciples of dynamics, understanding this in the more re¬ 
stricted sense of what Thomson and Tait called kinetics. 
This is of great interest and value throughout, but there 
are one or two points to which we would direct special 
attention. 

The deduction of the approximate time of swing of a 
simple pendulum vibrating in a small arc, from a recti¬ 
linear simple harmonic motion, is, or at any rate should 
be, well known to students who have had the advantage 
of instruction from a Professor at one of our Universities ; 
but it is quite time that this very simple method of obtain¬ 
ing an important relation should take the place of the arti¬ 
ficial and cumbrous methods which still disfigure some of 
the elementary text-books in common use. The criti¬ 
cism of Newton's exposition of the ideas of time, space, 
motion, and mass, is also worthy of careful study. These 
two chapters are of quite an elementary character, and 
may be read with advantage even by students whose 
mathematical acquirements are of the slenderest. 

The third chapter treats of the further application of 
principles, and the deductive development of mechanics. 
It does not, like the first two chapters, appeal to the 
beginner, but will be most helpful to a student who has 
already made some progress in the subject. 

The fifth chapter bears the heading, “ The Formal 
Development of Mechanics.” It contains an interesting 
discussion of isoperimetric problems, and a brief account 
of the analytical method of treatment introduced by 
Lagrange. It also contains a section mainly devoted to 
an account of the theological vagaries of some of the great 
mathematicians and natural philosophers. This section 
is not of very great interest or value, and may have been 
inserted merely to give a popular flavour to what is 
essentially a scientific book. 

The volume concludes with a very brief chapter on the 
relations of mechanics to other branches of knowledge. 

G. W. DE T. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Das Klima ties ausser-tropischen Suda/rika, tnit Beruck- 
sichtigung der geographischen und wirtschaftlicken 
BesiAungen nach klimatischen Provinzen dargestellt. 
Von Dr. Karl Dove, ifio^pp. and 3 charts. (Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1888.) 

METEOROIX3GISTS must welcome the reappearance ot 
the name of Dove among the contributors to climato¬ 
logical knowledge, and the present work does no discredit 
to the name. It is an endeavour to ^ve a conspectus of 
the climate of South Africa as a whme ; and the author 
ekes out the actual meteorological results, which are 
somewhat scanty in parts, by evidence derived chiefly 
from the indigenous flora of the several districts, which 
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he has collected from the published records of various 
travellers, such as Livingstone, Serpa Pinto, Fritsch, and 
others. 

He limits the area of his discussion by biological con- 
sidemtions, as he defines the extreme southern limit of 
tropical Africa to be that fixed by the cultivation of the 
date-palm and the existence of the tsetse fly. 

We have said that the records of observations are 
somewhat scanty, and this remark will be justified when 
we point out that from many stations the results for two 
years, or even less, are printed. The figures, such as they 
are, have been, however, most conscientiously discussed. 

The area is divided into four great districts, classified 
according to the period of occurrence of the rainy season, 
viz. (0 the winter rams, (2) the intermediate region of 
spring .and autumn rains, (3) the heavy summer rains, 
(4) the West Coast, Under (l), as subdivisions, we have 
the .South-West Province, the Western Karroo, and the 
Little Namaqua Land. Under (2), the South Coast, South 
Karroo, North Karroo, and the South-East Mountain 
Land. Under (3), the Table-land of the Upper Orange 
River, the North Transvaal, the Kalahari, and the Great 
Namaqua and Damara Land. 

After treating of these several regions at considerable 
length. Dr. Dove proceeds to discuss the possible develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in the different districts. His panacea 
for the Kalahari and some other tracts, with pure sandy 
surface, in the northern part of the area, is to introduce 
the date-palm. 

He concludes the work with a discussion of the rainfall 
and its distribution, with some remarks on the question 
of the alleged deterioration of the climate by the drying 
up of the country. This effect he considers, with Mr. 
Gamble, to be merely the outcome of reckless forest 
destruction. 

He points out the brilliant results obtained, at com¬ 
paratively small cost, by the construction of reservoirs, as 
at Beaufort and at Van Wyl;’s Vley. K. H. S. 

Chambers's Encyclopcedia. New Edition. Vol. HI. 

(London and Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers, 1889.). 
It may be enough to say of the third volume of the new 
edition of “ Chambers’s Encyclopaedia " that it falls in no 
respect below the high level maintained in the preceding 
volumes. The editor is working upon a well-conceived 
plan, and he has every reason to be satisfied with the 
manner in which individual subjects are dealt with by his 
contributors. Scientific subjects continue to receive the 
attention which properly belongs to them in such a work 
as this. Tbe treatment of coal, coral islands, and geology 
generally has been intrusted to Prof. James Geikie, 
and his articles are admirable examples of compact .and 
lucid exposition. Mr. J. Arthur Thomson writes of cater¬ 
pillars, cells, crabs, &c. ; Dr. Leonard Dobbin, of 
chemistry ; Dr. Alexander Buchan, of climate ; Mr. R. T. 
Omond, of clouds ; and Dr. R. A, Lundie, of colour¬ 
blindness. Mr. C. J. Woodward has an article on crystal- 
lomphy, and Dr. W. Peddie treats of dew and diffusion. 
Of the articles on Darwin and the Darwinian theory, the 
former is contributed by Mr. Grant Allen, the latter by 
Prof. Patrick Geddes. There arc a good many geo¬ 
graphical articles, among which we may especially note 
the article on China, by Prof. Legge ; that on the Congo, 
by Sir Francis de Winton ; and that on Constantinople, 
by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. So far as we have been able 
to test the various papers, we have found them carefully 
written and thoroughly trustworthy. 

The Elementary Principles of Electric Lighting. 

By A. A. C. Swinton. Second Edition. (London: 

Lockwood.) 

The author explains generally \he different apparatus 
used in electric lighting, and the broad princples of their 


working, using the “water-works” theory of the electric 
current, but at the same time carefully explaining that 
this is only done for the sake of convenience. An un¬ 
fortunate mistake has been made in the diagram of the 
continuous-current dynamo (p 24), where the coils are 
shown as wound in a different sense on the two limbs of 
the field-magnet. The book is, however, a remarkably 
clear exposition of the subject, and at the same time a 
model of conciseness. 

The Natural History and Epidemiology of Cholera. By 

■Sir J, Fayrer. (London; Churchill, 1888.) 

The above formed the subject of the annual oration de¬ 
livered by Sir Joseph Fayrer before the Fellows of the 
Medical Society. 

The author deals at length in a most interesting way 
with the history of the disease, and then proceeds to en¬ 
large upon its geographical distribution, habits, conditions, 
and epidemic movement. The etiology of cholera is 
then dealt with, together with a review of those general 
•and special prec.autionary measures it is desirable to 
adopt. 

Throughout, the essay is written in a clear and interest¬ 
ing manner, and from the vast experience of the author 
in the subject the oration will well repay a careful 
perusal. WiLi.iAM Rohert Smith. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\_The Editor dots not hold himself rtiponsible for ofinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to tetiirn, or to correspond luith the Tvnters of, rejected 
manuscripts intendedJor this or any other part op Nature, 
No notice is taken op anonymous communiiations.] 

Halo and Mock Sunt. 

This morning a very distinct halo accompanied by mock suns 
on either side was seen here. As the latter, owing to the altitude 
of the sun, were at a considerable distance outMde the halo, I 
think the following details are worth putting on record. At 
ilh. 12m., Berne time, the sun’s altitude being 48° 30', the 
distance from the halo to the left-hand mock sun was 9“ 15'. 
The parhehc circle was plainly visible, reaching from the sun 
slightly beyond the mock suns. I'.ach of the latter consistetl of a 
reddish patch shading oft into while and then into blue on the 
side away from tbe sun. From the brightest red to the brightest 
blue was about 2°, and the measurement 9° 15' w.as taken from 
half-way between these to the nearest point of the circle dividing 
the red from the blue of the halo. It is difficult or impossible tn 
measure such faint objects with the sextant. So I held a pencil 
at both anus' length, and noted the length on the pencil corre- 
s|)onding to the desired angle. Holding the pencil with both 
hands gives it a very definite distance from the eye, provided 
the position of the borly and the altitude of the object be not 
much altered. P.iying attention to these fioints 1 measured the 
angle subtended at my eye by a certain length on the side of a 
house, both with the pencil and a sextant. 'The angle 9“ 15' w.-is 
found thence by simple proportion I think the error of this 
measurement can hardly exceed jo'. The halo of course was the 
common one of 22". JsmesC. MiConnel. 

Davos Platz, .'Vpnl 5. 

On the Connection between Earth Currents and Changes 
in Solar Activity. 

May it not be that, in the recent experiments of Mr. Herir. on 
the effect of uUra-violct light on electric discharge, wc have an 
explanation of the relation existing between disturbances on the 
solar surface and disturbances in earth currents ? 

The evidence for such a connection is obtained from the 
Greenwich records. 

If we make the not very violent assumption that two clouds 
differ in potential from each other and from the earth, it will be 
seen that the earth will act as a condenser, and underneath each 
cloud will be collected a charge of opposite sign. 

With sunlight. Her** failed tp find any marked effect, prob- 
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aWy on account of nbaorplion in the cloud regions of our atmo¬ 
sphere, which, ns Langley has shown, takes up with great avidity 
the violet and ultra-violet rays. 

May it not be that in clouds we have conditions especially 
favourable to the production of the Hertz effect ? If so, the 
ilischnrge from one cloud to another would be accompanied by 
in earth current in the opposite direction, as in the theory pro- 
(losed by Pr if. Stokes, in which a decrease of resistance is 
produced by nil increase of heat fro n the sun 

Hertz found Ins effect ((fov/. .4iin , skm. p. 993) much more 
marked in a medium under diminished pressure 

Under 300 millimetres of mercury, he finds that the ultra¬ 
violet radiation will nearly ijUtiJmflc the length of spark ob- 
lained without it, while under ordm«iy atmospheric pressure it 
would scarcely iloubU it. But this is the very circumstance which 
is realized in the case of cl uds. 

There is also reason to think that solar outbursts are especially 
rich in these rays of short wave-lengtli which are required to 
explain the phenomena. Hl'Miv CriiW. 

Haverford College, U.S.A., March 22. 


Early History of Lightning-Conductors. 

Can any of your readers refer me to the sources of some 
of the late Mr Richard Anderson’s information with regard 
to the early history of the lightning-conductor? (i) On p. 
27 of the third edition (1885) of his book, “Lightning-Con¬ 
ductors,” he slates that Franklin, in the 1758 issue of “ Poor 
Richard,” gave directions for the crec' ion of lightning-conductors, 
(2) On p. 2$ he refers to Prof. VVinthorp, of Boston, having, in 
175s, defended the lightning conductor against a parson who 
had attributed a Massachusetts earthquake to the innovation. 
I should be much obliged for any reference to a library where 
a copy of “ I'oor Richard ” for 1758 could be found ; or, again, 
for any information with regard to Wiiithorp’s defence of the 
lighiDing-conduclor. 

Prof. Meidinger, of Karlsruhe, who is preparing a second 
edition of liis “ History of Lightning-Conductors,” is extremely 
desirous of verifying these details of their early history, and I 
should be glad if any of your readers could supply me with 
information for him on these points. Karl I’t arson. 

University College, April 9. 


Hertz’s Equations in the Field of a Rectilinear Vibrator. 

KfClJRRl.NG to Hertz's equations for the field of the recti¬ 
linear vibrator, it appears to me that, while his conclusions are 
sound as regards the forces at points very distant from the 
vibrator, they require modification foi the lest of the field In fact, 
the principles upon which the question is investigated lequirc 
that the clcclroiiiolive force in the direction ol c should become 
evanescent close to the vibrator (the axis of 

The general foini of n is cither— 



where A large, and A« = ^ , or, of couise, the sum of the two 

In assuming for \>oinls near the origin (say the miiMIc point 
of the vibrator) the approximate expression— 

M 

P 

Hertz, in point of fact, takes the second of the above foims for 
n, for this reduces to . sin >it when is very small. 

Bui this assumption makes both n and Z infinitely great close 
to the vibrator. Whereas, by assuming the former of the two 



i.e. near the origin n = - ‘ sin «/, wc get, as a gene 
expression for Z — 

Z = M ! { ‘ -l- ' Vin^ -( ‘ -3"^'\cos? \ sin 

i Vp" p’’ aV/ a VApJ ^p*J A ( 

and, as p is indefinitely diminished, this reduces to— 


a.s a limiting value. 

For distant portions of the field. Hertz’s results ns to the 
laws and amplitudes of the forces electric and magnetic reir”-“ 
unaltered. 

Of course, the whole investigation, with such a simple 
assumption ns to the nature of the field, must be regarded as 
only approximate. For any given form of vibrator—as, for 
example, a straight wire connecting iwo spheres—the exact 
treatment will be very difficult. In the simplest conceivable 
case of a spherical metal sheet with an induced Q„ distribution 
1-ft to itself, the analysis is intricate (see a paper by Prof. J. J. 
Thom-on to the Mathematical Society of London, lanuary 
>8*4) 11. W. Watso.V. 

Berksivell, March 29. 


The Satellite of Procyon. 

Mr. j. M Barr’s suggestion (Nature, March 28, p 510), as 
to the use of photography to ascertain whether there is any close 
companion or satellite to Procyon, would be considered a very 
desirable one by astronomers, in order to set at rest the question 
whether a companion can actually be discovered near the 
assumed place of the hypothetical one, of which the elements 
were given by Hr. .Aiiwers in 18O1, from investigations of the 
irregularity m the proper motion of Procyon observed by Bessel 
in 1844, and by M,idler in 1851, The orbit was computed on the 
assumption of a circular motion in a plane perpendicular to the 
line of sight round a point about i''‘2 distant, having a period of 
about 40 yenis, the |>osition angle for 1873 being about 90°, so 
that the present angle would be about 234°, or about 9’ iier 
annum. 

1 fear, however, serious instrumental difficulties would arise 
III obscuring such a brilliant object as Piocyon in a large tele¬ 
scope by a screen, so as to get the impress on a plate of a 
probably faint companion at the extremely close distance of two 
to three seconds of arc. 

'this difficulty, no doubt, must have presented itself to the 
minds of the asir.inomers at the Lick Hbservatory, California, 
or they would have tried the sensitive plate with the 34-inch photo 
lens of the great refractor, instead of examining Procyon visually 
with the 36-inch glass, as was done by Mr. .S W. Burnham on 
the early morning of November 18 last, with the following 
record :—" Prceyott. —Carefully examined with all jxiwers up to 
3300 on the 30-ttich under favourable conditions. Large star 
single, and no near companion.” 

If this means {that no companion was seen within 10" or 12” 
r.'idius, it makes the matter very perplexing, as Otto Struve 
measured a supposed new companion in 1873 wiih the i5-incli 
refractor at Pulkowa—the mean of several measures for March 
28 being P. angle 90°'24, and distance 12" 49, and for 1874 
(April 10) P. angle 99°'6, and distance II" 67 This companion 
was looked for at Washington with the 26-inch refiaclor on 
several occasions from November 1873 till January 1876, and by 
the three Clarks (father and two sons) with the McCormick 
261-inch refractor, then completed at Cambridgeport, Massa¬ 
chusetts, but Struve’s companion could not be seen with cither in¬ 
strument, and I am not aware that it has since been seen by 
Struve himself wuh the new Russian 30-inch refractor. The 
Washington observers at that time, however, gave estimated 
places foi three new companions, supposed to be seen by them 
as follow.s ;— 

No I. Position angle, about 10°, and distance about 6”. 

.. 2. 36" .8"-8 

3 .> 50' ,, .. .. to" 

These appear (if they have an existence at all) to have been 
missed with ilie 36.inch gloss at the Lick Observatory, as above 
referred to 

It IS a singular coincidence that the position-angles of the 
companion sugipoted to have been seen by Otto Struve in 1873 
and 1874 agreed with the orbital places computed by Dr. 
Aawrers, but its distance involved the assumption of an enor¬ 
mous mass to Procyon for the parallax assigned to the 
star. Isaac W, 

Belfast, April i. 
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Factors of Numbers. 

Thx procQSMS given bv Mr. Busk at p. 413 of Natuxb are 
an interesting step towards the fraeiical solution of the difficult 
problem of nnding the factors of on^ number. In this article 
the processes arc put in an algebraic foim, which both shows 
more clearly the nature of the processes, and brings out ihe con¬ 
ditions necessary for their pracliial success (t.e. with any 
moderate labour); it will appear that with high numbers the 
labour involved would be prohibitory except in' favourable 

Let N bo Ihe number to be resolved into factors. Rejecting 
even numbers as obviously divisible by 2, oi/J Humhtis omy 
require to be considered. If two integers, A, B, can be found 
such that— 

N = A2 - B-. 

the problem is solved, the factors being (A + B), (A - B). 
There is one universal solution which includes primes, viz. 

A + B = N, A - B = i j A = 5{N t- t), D -- {(N- i). 

The problem is to find otlier solutions, if any exist. Certain 
limits may be at once aaugned to A, 11, viz, 

(1) A, II ate muiima together, viz. 

A = 11 = o, when N is a perfect square. 

■V = vis + a (Ihe integer next > ,,/N), and H = v'a- - N 
= a, when N is not a perfect square. 

(2) A, B are maxima together, vi/. when they are successive 

integers. This gives the universal solution above. 
This gives a vei7 wide range, wider for B than for A, viz. 

A from VN to }(N + I), B from oto^lN - il. 

The two processes of Mr. Busk, somewhat generalized, amount 
virtually to this. Try first if N be a perfect square : if so, the 
factors arc Jtf. Next, if N he not a perfect square, 

assume any tiial integer value for either'A or B (within above 
limits, of course). Then, if either (A* - N), (IJ= + N) be 
perfect square, it is the other sought square B' or A'-, and the 
thing is done. 

But, if not, let A be increased, or let B be decreased by 
some integer >•, such that (A + 1), B - r) lie within above 
limits; then, if cither |(A + if - NJ or (B - ;)’ I- N1 be a 
perfect square, it is the other sought square, viz. B’ or ,'V-, and 
the thing is done. 

To do this thoroughly, i.e. to make urtain oj not the 

right value of (A 4- /') or (B-i), it seems absolutely necessary 
to work systcm.-ilically, t.e. either— 

(i.) begin with the minimum value A = integer next >sfN, 
and work upwards, or— 

(ii.) begin with the ma.rimiim value B = JfN - l), and work 
downwards, 

trying nil Integer values of r in succession, r = i, 2, 3, &c., 
until a perfect .square is reached, or until, finally, the m.a\imum 
value of r is reached, given by— 

(i.) A -I- r i(N -4- l), which gives B = i(N- 1), 

(ii.) B - r = o, which gives A’ = N, which is by hypothesis 
not a perfect square, 

which ends the process, and shows conclusively—if no perfect 
square be reached earlier—that N is a prime. 

An important practical help in working either process is given 
by Mr. Busk, in a simple way of forming the successive quan¬ 
tities )(A + r)’-N|, !(B -r)'‘ + N) by the successive arldilion or 
subtraction of a series of simple “differences,” thus— 

(o) Write down the starting quantity, (A* - N) or (B’ N). 

(1) Add (2A + I) or subtract (2B-1), giving results 
1(A -f- 1)’-N) or l(B-i)’ -t- N), 

(2) Add (lA + 3) or subtract (aB - 3) mare, giving results 
{(A -f 2)’-N}orKB-*)> + N}, 

and so on ; and as the rth step— 

(r) Add (2A + 2r^) or subtract (aB -2/^- l) mate, giving 
results {{A + rf-Nf or !(B-r-)*-f N). 

Nothing simpler could be wished than this as a process, espe¬ 
cially as It is exactly suited to be done mechanically upon an 
arithmometer. 

The labour liable to be involvetf in the Work is a serious prac¬ 
tical drawback. Both processes are rapid when r Is small, and 
' Mr. Busk'i examplei we favourable caMs. 


tedious when r is large. Process (i.) is most rapid when the 
factors arc nearly equal, and process (ii.) when they are ex¬ 
tremely unequal ; but as these conditions cannot be recognized 
a t<riori, selection of either process is only guesswork. A ruU- 
able selection of the starting numbers A, B, i.e. by taking A 
higher than the minimum (and yet not too high), or by taking 
B lower than the maximum (and yet not too lowl, may of course 
immensely sborteii the process ; but such selection is at present 
pure' guesswork. In fact, if wiih such arbitrary starting values 
of A, B, a perfect square is not reached by the end of the pro¬ 
cess, no eonciioion can be drawn, but the process must be tried 
again with values of A, B nearer to the realty safe starting 
values. Both processes are most tedious of all for prime numbers, 
wlien the number of steps (r) required is— 

In (i.), r- = i{N -I- I) - v'N -I a ; in (ii.), r = i(N - l), 
a number so large as to be practically prohibitory for high 
numbers. 

Sonic shortening process is much required. One such is 
proposed (on p. 4I4) for odd numbers, but (unless it has licen 
misunderstood by the writer) il is certainly not so <« general. It 
appears to amount to this :— 

If N be not a perfect square, sulitract it from the two next higher 
squares, thus forming ;(A + l)' - Ni and - N(. If eiilier 
of these be peifect squares, the ([uestion is solved by what 
precedes ; but, if not, subtiact lliem from any two successive 
higher squares of say (C -t- i), C, such that (C — A) is an odd 
number, thus foniiing — 

[(C t- If - 1(A -I- I)" - N}]and[C' - (A'' - N)], 
and divide each of these by their difference, i.e. by 2(A - C). 

If tliey lie not evenly divisible, mciense the number C by the 
even integers, 2, 4,6, Ihc., successively, trying the divisions again 
at each step, until .after s.ay m steps, the two results 
f(C I- 2m -s !)'■> - !(A -t- I)' - Nil, C(C -f zmf - (A' - N)], 
arehothe\enlydivisil)lcbytheirdilTerence,i.i liy2(A-C I 2m) 
To the quotients so foiiiicd add the origin,il quantity (.\ + t) or 
A, as the case m.iy be. 

'the two resulting quantities w111 be found (on reduetion) to 
reduce nlike to the simple form — 

-I- py where P = (.A - C I 2ni) for shortness, 

and this turns out to be actually the larger of the two numbers 
whose square is sought, since its square exceeds N by a perfect 
square, for— 

+ P)J- N - P)Ja perfect square, 

and the (wo factors arc now seen to be and P. 

The process thus appears to be really a round.aboHt way of 
finding by rcpe.aled trial ihesm.iller factor P or (A - t." + 2m). 
Direct trial divishm of N by the series of factors A, (A - 2), 
(A - 4), &c , would pabahlv be unifier In applying the 
author’s process it seems essential—in older to avoid miuiny 
the right value of(C -b 2«;)—In start wiih the lowest value 
C = oor I (according ns A is odd or evcnl. and work steadily 
on until an even division by (A - C -b im) is reached, ending 
finally with the value A - C + 2«« i, which would show 
conclusively—if no even division be re.ached earlier—that N is 
a prime ; but if the start be made with a higher valuejif C, and 

no even division lie met with till the final step of A - C -b 2>» = I, 
then no" concluaion can tie drawn, and a fresh start must be 
made with a lower value of C. 

The process will be rapid when m is small—r'.r. when the 


K, p 415) n a good instance 
itarnoK witn n = iniejjtr next Let the 

rt.i.Hi VM w — vjs * ^® 

fact, lUekHtmate', Mr W. H II Hudison’R siatcmeot (Nathki p. it*)> 
(hut proecd-s (n.) in'* liol one i f genera! appUcmtion,’* failmg, for wsunce. 
for N = 323171. i« a mistake; it tails solely from xtarung with B too kw. 
The values in procew (ii )vr ‘ A = 32^0. B - r--3i77,^d N c 44«7 ^73 • 
this proctMM will of courw fad if started with a value . f B -- *177 ^ Thift » a 
good instsinrc of a !.a<e very tedious l.y either nrocc« ■ u) fact, the numW 
sof step* nec«s«ar> (if worked wiihout guesswork) w II be found to be r » i68t 
b> pr^cwifi )Biid 159408 !•> process (II.). which urc prscnoUly prohibitoiy 
^ Mr Bu^k’• example «>n p 4*4 of Nahii^eis a good tn^tanco of this. 
AnpKing it to the immber N 3=7i. start is made wiih the value L = 6: 
the Troce-t ends really wuh shou'infc that 73 “ 37 *“* " 36-*. and doM not (of 
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factors are nearly equal, and will be tedious when m U large— 
Lt. when the factors are very unequal; and most tedious of all 
when N is a prime, when the number of steps (m) required will 
be « = J{A - i) or ^(A — s), according as A is odd or even, 
which is obviously a veiy high number for high numbers N. 

A different “shortening process” is proposed (by Mr. 
Hudson) on p. 511 of Nature, which amounts to this. When 
the two numbers (A + r) and {(A + — N[, or, again, when 
the two numbers (B - r) and ((B - ry + Nj, have a common 
measure, that common measure is (as is easily seen) one of the 
factors of N ; and, if it can be recognized, at once solves the 
question. Unfortunately, this will be in general of little/ror- 
tieai help, except when one of the four numbers operated on is 
Quite small, os otherwise it is not easy to recognize (quickly) 
the fact of there being a common measure. 

AU.AN Cunningham, 

Chatham, March 30. Lieut.-Col. R.E. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS OF 
MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION. 

TT is evident from Mr. Stanley’s stirring letters, which 
* during the past week have cast ail other topics into 
the shade, that pioneering in Africa is not yet at an end, 
and that that strange continent has not yielded up its 
last wonder to knowledge. The letters are suggestive of 
many things. Much could be said in admiration of the 
heroism and generalship displayed j much as to the 
difficulties encountered and the sufferings and losses sus¬ 
tained ; much as to the route selected, and much as to 
the conduct of the party left at Yambuya. But in the 
first place this is hardly the proper place to speak of 
these aspects of the expedition, and in the second place 
it is only fair to wait for the full narrative before ven¬ 
turing upon criticism. No one who knows Mr. Stanley 
had ever any doubt of his success, or could ever believe 
that he would allow himself to die before accomplishing 
his work. It is clear that to anyone who has it in him 
to do heroic deeds there is still ample scope m Africa. 

What we have to do with here are the geographical 
results of Mr. Stanley’s expedition. And here .again we 
are met by the fact that the expedition was not properly 
one of exploration; at least, this feature was only second¬ 
ary to the main object of the e.xpedition, the “relief" 
of Emin Pasha, himself a contributor to science of high 
rank. Again, even the communication to the Royal 
Geographical Society can only be regarded as a few 
preliminary notes on the additions made to our know¬ 
ledge of one of the most interesting regions in Africa; 
for the full results, which cannot but be of high value and 
interest, we must wait for Mr. Stanley’s full narrative, 
which will doubtless include the results obtained by 
the scientific members 'of his staff. As the region 
through which the expedition passed was previously 
entirely unknown, fresh additions to our knowledge 
were inevitable. As to the character of this r^ion, 
It is evident that, so far as time and danger and difficul¬ 
ties are concerned, no worse route could have been 
chosen. It is now well known that the Committee and 
Mr. Stanley yielded to influences which ought not to 
have weighed with them, in view of the main purpose of 
the Exp^ition, and that Mr. titanley’s own preference 
would have been for the East Coast route. Had this 
route been selected, no doubt there might have been diffi¬ 
culties with the Masai; forests would have had to be 
traversed, dMerts crossed, and swamps trudged through ; 
but all these obstacles combined would have been trifling 
compared with the terrors of the Aruwimi jungles, and 
th«r suspicious and ferocious inhabitants. However, 
Science has nothing to complain of: the gain has been all 
on her side. 

Mr. Stanley has passed through one of the great 
blanks of Central Africa. Much of it was untrodden 
even by the deadly foot of the Arab slaver. Dr. Junker 


just touched its northern fringe ; he had reached the 
Nepoko River apparently in its upper course; but from 
about 3“ N. to about 4." S., and between the Upper Congo 
on the west and the lakes on the east, we have virtual!)' a 
great blank. It is the northern part of this blank which 
Mr. Stanley has enabled us to fill in ; and when he comes 
home he will probably be able to tell us more than we 
yet know. In the particular region with which he was 
concerned we wanted to know the course of the Aruwimi 
and Its tributaries ; the character of the country and 
people through which it passes ; the position and extent 
of tne lake (Muta Nzigd) to the south of Albert Nyanaa, 
and Its relation either to the Nile or the Congo. Some 
of these problems Mr. Stanley has solved ; others, no 
doubt, he will have solved by this time. 

One thing is clear, the Expedition passed through the 
northern section of what is probably the greatest forest 
region in Africa, extending from about 3° N. to 4° S., and 
from about 23” to 30'’ E. Junker met with it on the 
Nepoko, and Livingstone in his weary journey from Tan- 
g.inyika to Nyangwe. It was dense enough in both 
cases, but nothing apparently compared with what 
Stanley found it to be on the Aruwimi. The route, he 
tells us, was covered with creepers varying from i of an 
inch to 15 inches in thickness, swinging across the path 
in bowlines or loops, sometimes matted and twisted 
together ; also of a low, dense brush occupying the sites 
of old clearings which had to be carved through before a 
passage was possible. Where the clearings had been 
abandoned for some years was found a young forest, the 
spaces between the trees choked with climbing plants and 
vegetable creepers. This had to be tunnelled through 
before an inch of progress could be made. Mr. .Stanleys 
description of the character and extent of this forest in 
his letter to Mr. Bruce is quite worth Cjuoting .— 

“Take a thick Scottish copse, dripping with rain; 
imagine this copse to be a mere undergp’owth, nourished 
under the impenetrable shade of ancient trees, ranging 
from 100 to 180 feet high; briars and thorns abundant; 
lazy creeks meandering through the depths of the jungle, 
and sometimes a deep affluent of a great river. Imagine 
this forest and jungle in all stages of decay and growth- 
old trees falling, leaning perilously over, fallen prostrate ; 
ants and insects of all kinds, sizes, and colours murmuring 
around, monkeys and chimpanzees above, queer noises of 
birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as troops of 
elephants rush away; dwarfs with poisoned arrows 
securely hidden behind some buttress or in some dark 
recess ; strong brown-bodied aborigines with terribly sharp 
spears, standing poised, still as dead stumps ; rain patter¬ 
ing down on you every other day in the year ; an impure 
atmosphere, with its dread consequences, fever and 
dysentery; gloom throughout the day, and darkness 
almost palpable throughout the night; and then, if you 
will imagine such a forest extending the entire distance 
from Plymouth to Peterhead, you will have a fair idea of 
some of the inconveniences endured by us from June 28 
to December s, 1887, and from June i, 1888, to the pre¬ 
sent date, to continue again from the present date till a^ut 
December 10,1888, when I hope then to say a last fare¬ 
well to the Congo forest.’’ 

Here, then, we have a forest region very different from 
any other forest region of any extent in Africa. Prof. Drum¬ 
mond, in his recent book on Africa, describes very clearly 
the typical forest of Central and Southern Africa ; the trees 
mostly standing apart, with very little brushwood, and in 
many places no difficulty in penetrating it even with a 
Cape cart. The rank exuberance of the Aruwimi forest can 
hardly be due to the abundance of water in the shape of 
lakes and rivers ; for away south in the region recently 
traversed by Mr. Arnot, the region described by Living¬ 
stone as a great sponge, where the feeders of the Zambesi, 
the Congo, and other great rivers, take their rise, and 
on the east of which Tie Tanganyika and Oangweolo 
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lakes, we find, so far as we know at present, no such 
dense bush, though the grass is high, and rank, and thick 
enough. Mr. Stanley attempts to account for the 
abununce of water and the thickness of the forest by the 
moisture carried over the continent from the wide 
Atlantic, by the winds which blow landwards through a 
great part of the year. But as a comparatively cold current 
sweeps along the coast from the south, these winds may be 
colder than the surface of the land over which they pass, 
and so may declme to part with their moisture. But this is 
a point for careful investigation ; and it may after .ill be 
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found that the rain of the rainiest region of Africa comes 
not from the Atlantic but the Indian Ocean, with its mois¬ 
ture-laden monsoons ; and so we should have here a phe¬ 
nomenon analogous to that which prevails in the South 
American continent, the forests of which resemble in many 
features those of the region through which Mr. Stanley 
has passed. 

The forest itself is not more interesting than its human 
denizens. Mr. Stanley mentions the names of many tribes 
living along the river, and judging from their names they 
seem all more or less of Bantu affinities. But we are here 
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verging on the limits of the Negro peoples, so that when 1 
we obtain full information it may be found that the 
Aruwimi tribes are much mixed. But it will be of the 
greatest interest to ascertain what has been the effect 
upon these peoples of their sad and depressing and ever- 
saturated surroundings; and to compare the results 
with what we find to be the case in more open 
country with people of the same type. That there have 
been changes in the populatidnt of the region is evident 
from the great heaps of oyster-shells met with by Mr. 
Stanley, some of them covered by several feet of earth. 


One important piece of information Mr. Stanley gives us 
concerning these forest tribes. Nejambi Rapids, about 
250 miles above the junction of the Aruwimi and the 
Congo, marks the division between two different kinds 
of architecture and language. Below, the cone huts are 
to be found ; above the rapids we have villages, long 
and straight, of detached square huts surrounded by tall 
logs, which form separate courts, and add materially 
to the strength of the village. Many precautions are 
adopted against attacks by poisoned arrows. Mr. 
Stanley lost several men by these arrows, and Lieutenant 
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Stairs bad a narrow escape. It was afterwards found 
that the poison is manufactured from the dried bodies of 
red ants or pismires ground into powder,cooked in palm- 
oil, and smeared over the wooden points of the arrows. 
As might have been expected, the forest is haunted by- 
myriads of insects of every variety, and it is to be hoped 
that a harvest of these have been gathered for the delight 
of the entomologists at home. 

Mr. Stanley’s description of the daily course of things 
in the forest region is worth quoting ;— 

“ The mornings generally were stern and sombre, the 
sky covered with lowering and heavy clouds, at other 
times thick mist buried everything, clearing off about 
9am., sometimes not till 11 a.ni Nothing stirs then ; 
insect life is still asleep, the forest is still as death, the 
dark river, darkened by lofty walls of thick forest and 
vegetation, is silent as a grave ; our he.art-throbs seem 
almost clamorous, and our inmost thoughts loud. If no 
rain follows this darkness, the sun appears from behind 
the cloudy masses, the mist disappears, life wakens up 
before its brilliancy. Butterflies scurry through the air, a 
solitary ibis croaks an alaim, a diver flics across the 
stream, the forest is full of a strange murmur, and some¬ 
where up river booms the alarum drum. The quick- 
sighted natives have seen us, voices vociferate challenges, 
there is a flash of spears, .md hostile passions are 
aroused.” 

As to the river itself, the Aruwimi, or I tun (it has 
several other names), is, with its windings, about 800 
miles long, from its mouth in the Congo to its source 
almost on the edge of Albert Nyanza, though the course 
in a direct line is probably not more than 400 miles. 
The hanks of the river, covered with forest from the 
Congo to the Nepoko (which is, after all, only a branch 
of the main river), are uniformly low, here and there 
rising to about 40 feet. Above the Nepoko, hills begin 
to crop up more frequently, palms are mare numerous, 
and the woods show the tall, white-stemmed trees so 
characteristic of the slopes of the Louer Congo. While 
there are rapids at several places above Yanibiiya, above 
the Nepoko navigation becomes much more difficult, and 
rapids more frequent, while two considerable falls arc met 
with. The land rises steadily until about 400 miles above 
Yambuya, the river is contracted into a rushing strc.im 
about 100 yards wide, b inked by the steep walls of a 
cation, the slopes and summits of which are clothed with 
wood. Whatever changes the face of the land may show, 
the forest covers peak, hill, ridge, valley, plain, - every¬ 
where it IS continuous, never broken, except at such 
clearings as man has made. Mr. Stanley very graphically 
compares the country traversed by his expedition to the 
long glacis of a fort rising from the Congo to a height of 
5000 to 6000 feet ; down the slope flows the Aruwimi, one 
of whose feeders runs almost within sight of Albert 
Nyanza, to which there is a sudden drop of 2900 feet. 

“ The main lluri, at the distance of 680 miles from its 
mouth, is 125 yards wide, 9 feet deep, and has a current 
of 3 knots. It appears to run parallel with the Nyanza. 
Near that group ot cones and hills, affectionately named 
Mount Schweinfurth, Mount Junker, and Mount Speke, 

I would place its highest source. Draw three or four 
respectable streams draining into it from the crest of 
plateau overlooking the Albert Nyanza, and two or three 
respectable streams flowing into it from north-westerly ; 
let the main stream flofw south-west to near N. lat. r; give 
It a bow-like form N. lat. C to N. lat. r 50'; then let it 
flow with curves and bends down to N. lat. i* 17' near 
Yambuya, and you have a sketch of the course of the 
Aruwimi or Ituri from the highest source down to its 
mouth, and the length of this Congo tributary will be 
800 miles.” 

Here, then, we have remarkable hydrographical condi¬ 
tions. Only a few minutes’ walk separates the feeders of 
the Congo and the Nile in this part cular region. On the 


other side, again, are found streams flowing into the 
south of Victoria Nyanza rising close to others which run 
into Lake Tanganyika, which again, through the Lukuga, 
is believed to be a feeder of the Congo. .Still further south 
are found the main Congo stream and its feeders rising in 
such close proximity to the source of the Zambesi that it 
is difficult to discrimate between the one and the other. 
Mr.'.Stanley’s own lake, the Muta Nzige, of which he 
heard again when in the neighbourhood, very probably 
belongs not to the Nile but the Congo. All this is full of 
interest, and geographers will look with impatience for 
the publication of Mr. .Stanley’s detailed narrative. 

Another fact of great interest Mr. .Stanley refers to— 
the existence of a snowy mountain which may rival Kili¬ 
manjaro (19,000 feeti, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Ganibaragara, or Gordon' Bennett, between Albert 
Nyanza and Muta Nzige. This may be Mourt Gordon 
Bennett Itself, but Mr, Stanley does not think so, and he 
is supported by the few data which he furnishes. It 
would be quite in accordance with what we find in other 
parts of the world that a group of high peaks should be 
found together. 

One other point of geographical interest is Mr. Stanley’s 
observation that the Albert Nyanza is rapidly decreasing 
in size. A century or perhaps more ago. the lake must 
h.ive been twelve or fifteen miles longer, and consider¬ 
ably broader opposite Mbakovia, than it is now. With 
the wearing away of the reefs obstructing the Nile below 
Wadclai, the lake has rapidly receded, and is still doing 
so, to the astonishment of Emin I’asha, who first saw 
J-ake Albert seven or eight years ago. It is to be hoped 
that .Mr. Stanley will find lime further to investigate this 
subject, as well as to exjilore the country between the 
Albert Nyanza and Muta Nzige, settle the position and 
outline of the latter, and ascertain precisely to what 
river system it belongs. 

The abruptness with which the forest comes to an end 
.md the rich grass lands begin, about eighty miles from 
Albert Ny.inza, is another point deserving special atten¬ 
tion, and can only be explained when we have accurate 
observations of the rainfall and other conditions that go 
to form climate 

.Such .arc some of the more important geographical 
results of Mr. Stanley's expedition, so far as we can 
gather from his preliminary letters; others may be 
derived from the map which accompanies his papers. 
More will no doubt follow. It is to be hoped that the 
I rumour of Emin’s return is not true, or at least that if he is 
coining to Europe he has left his province in efficient 
I hands. In the interests of science as well as of humanity, 
I it IS important that the province which Emm has held so 
long may not be allowed to relapse into barbarism. 

J. S. K. 


A yi.H' PEKM/AN RHY.XCHOCEPHALIAN 
PEPUI.E.' 

\ MONG the many publications which have recently 
startled the palicontological world, one of the most 
important is unquestionably Dr. Hermann Credner’s 
description of Palieohatlena,' ^ new Bermian Rhyncho- 
cephnbanfrom the Plauen beds near Dresden—beds which 
have supplied the same author with copious material of 
■Stegocephalians, both m the perfect and larval stages, the 
subject of his well-known admirable monographs. Great 
' interest attaches to the present discovery from a purely 
zoological point of view, owing to the close relationship of 
I this, one of the earliest of Reptiles, to the existing New 
I Zealand Sphenodon (or Hatteria), the anatomy of whiCih 
I was first made known some twenty years 1^ Dr. 

I Gunther in his classical paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
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actjoiis (vol. clvii., 1867). Since that time Sphemdon (of 
which very few specimens were then known, and which 
, was even supposed to be nearly extinct) has been found 
in abundance on various small islands in the Bay of 
Plenty, and has come into the hands of many anatomists, 
to the great benefit of reptilian morphology. An investi¬ 
gation of the development of this type is, unfortunately, 
still a desideratum, which, when supplied, cannot fail to 
throw great light upon the phylogeny of the Reptilm. 

On the pound of its osteological structure and of the 
absence of copulatory organs, Sphenodon was recognized 
by Ur. Gunther as the type of a distinct order, the Rhyn- 
thocephalia, a view in which he has been followed by 
Prof. Cope, who even goes further, and, very correctly as 
we think, approximates them to the Plesiouiuriu and 
Chelonia. However, the authority which attaches to the 
views of Prof. Huxley, who demurred to the ordinal 
separation of the Rliynchocephalia from the Lacerltlia, 
has deterred a great number of systematists from accept¬ 
ing the order, and among these we find Dr. Credner still 
terming Hattena a Saurian. Now, if the Saurians are to 
include the Rhynchocephalians, it seems unnecessary to 
divide the Reptiles into orders at all; we may s.afely say 
that, as far as our present knowledge goes, the difference 
between the Rhynchocephalians and the Lacertilians is 
ten times greater than that betaecn the former and the 
Plesiosaurians, or between Crocodilians and Uinosauiians, 
and many times more so than between Lau-rtilia and 
Ophidia. The two latter are accepted as orders by those 
M’ho refuse that rank to the RhyHchocephuha, but they 
hardly deserve to be looked upon as more than sub-orders 
in a group to be termed, in virtue of the law of prioriiy, 
t'M Squamata. Rhynthoiephutta nwx^l be regarded 
as the most generalized of all recent and, perhaps, of all 
known Reptiles; in many points they .ipproach the 
Stegocephalous Batrachians, and it is possible that the 
common ancestors of the Chchmiiu the Rhuosuutia, .ind 
the I.tMttilia would fall in this oidei. 

The following is Dr. Credner's definition of the new 
genus PcdiTokatteria ; — 

Habitus, that of a long-tailed Iizaid, 16 to t8 inches 
long, with robust limbs, 

Vcrkbral column consisting 01 about six cervical, 
tiventy dorsal, three or four distinct sacral, and fifty to 
fifty-five caudal veitebra’. Vertebral centra, solid amphi- 
ccelous sheaths which constnet but do not interrupt the 
notochord. Neural arches united to the centra by suture. 
Dorsal vertebrae with long anteiior, caudal vertebra; with 
long posterior articular processes , no transverse prot esses; 
spinous processes of dorsal vertebne elevated, with 
rounded upper border, decreasing rapidly on the tail 
to small tubercles, more and moie posterior in posi¬ 
tion, and finally entirely disappearing. Small wedge- 
shaped intcrcentra between aj[ piai-caudal and the 
anterior caudal centra ; from the sixth caudal vertebra 
they are modified into clievrons. All prtc-sacral, sacral, 
and the seven anterior caudal vertebrx with ribs 
Dorsal ribs long and curved; cervicals straight; last 
dorsals short and feebly curved ; sacrals short and stout; 
caudals short, hooked. Proximal extremity of ribs ex¬ 
panded, not divided into capitulura and tuberculum. 

tihult pointed and compressed; orbits large and 
circular, with sclerotic ring ; nostrils small, anterior; 
iaiSro-tetnporal fossae comparatively small. Dentition 
acrodont, the teeth acute and conical, slightly curved 
backward at the extremity ; a thin coating of dentine, 
which on the inner side of the basal third shows slight 
grooves; Prte-tnaxillai'ies distinct, each with three or four 
slender somewhat more strongly-curved teeth. Maxillary 
extending high up, armed with sixteen to eighteen teeth, 
of which the sixili and seveath are enlarged. Nasal* 
nearly as long as the frontals. 'A large lachrymal be¬ 
tween prae-frontal and maxillary. Jugal bordering the 
orbit inferiorly, bifurcating posteriorly into an ascend¬ 


ing and a horizontal branch ; the former forms with 
the post-orbital and the post-frontal a vertical post-orbital 
bar, the latter a horizontal bar with the quadrate.* Squa¬ 
mosal curved, fan-shaped, m contact anteriorly with the 
post-oibital, posteriori) with the hniizontal branch of the 
jugal and with the qii.idrate. ISasisphenoid a trapezoid 
plate with sh.ort lateral processes, with two small per¬ 
forations near its anterior extremity, which tapers to 
the pointed pr.e-sphenoid. V'omer with hatchet-shaped 
groups of small teeth. P,\l.atines with a series of teeth, 
parallel to the maxillaries, on the outer border Mandi¬ 
bular ramus slender, str.tight, without coronoid process, 
formed of articular, angular, siipra-angular, dentary, and 
probably also opercular and splenial 

Pcctorul arih consisting of a long styliform episternum 
[mterclavicle], which expands .anrerioily into a small 
rhombic plate , two elbow bent clavicles, overlapping the 
inner side of the episternal exp.insion ; two crescentic 
scapulae, truncate at each end and strongly thickened on 
the posterior border; and two non-perfoiated roundish 
coracoids 

PcP'is consisting of three p.iired elements, viz. a short 
massive ilium, with crest-like upper expansion and tvvo 
diverging lower proecsses ; a tn.inguiar posteriorly pro¬ 
duced ischium; and a transversely oval, plate-shaped 
pubis with obturator foramen 

L.im!i\ strong and stout, the posterior a little longer 
than the anterior. Distal extremity of humerus much 
expanded, with ectepicondjlar foramen Carpus with 
eight or nine ossified elements , tarsus formed of cal- 
caneuni, astragalus, and five tarsalia ; five metacarpals 
and five metatarsals , five digits to both limbs, the first 
with two, the second with three, the third with four, the 
fourth with five, and the fifth with three phalanges, of 
which the distal is a sharp curved claw 

Abdominal rtb^ probably present, and formed of 
numerous small filiform bones. 

An armour of small oat-seed-shaped scales, forming 
posteriorly diverging senes, restricted to the ventral 
region between boih pairs of limbs 

Among the most salient features in the structure of the 
new Reptile, as compared with other Rhynchocephalians, 
are the pelvis .ind the tarsus. The crest-like expansion of 
the costal border of the ilium and the bifurcation of its 
acetabular extremity, are, to a certain extent. Crocodilian 
or Dinosaurian, whilst the pubis and ischium appear to 
us to bear the greatest resemblance to the same in Plesio¬ 
saurians. It IS also in the latter group that we have to 
look for so piimitive and Batr.ichi.in-like a tarsus ; tor the 
tarsus of Palcechalteria arfords .m exact repetition of that 
of the likewise I’ermo-Carboniferous Plesiosaurian Sterto- 
\tcrnum, which, on the ground of its five distal tarsalia 
has been made the tjpe of an order, Proi^anosaurta, by 
Dr. Baur The close similarity of the dentition of Palao- 
hatieria and that of certain contemporary Ste^oc^ha- 
lians, especially and Hvlnnomus, is highly 

suggestive of relationship, and we are not surprised to hear 
from Dr. Credner himself of his having at first felt uncer¬ 
tain as to the class to wlnrh the fossil should be referred. 
Although unquestionably related to Sphemdon, Palceo- 
hattena has, we venture to think, yet hardly a claim to 
enter the Hatteriidte, and it would have been better 
the author established for it a new family. The archaic 
condition of the humerus with both ent- and ect-epicon- 
dylar foramens, the presenic of uncinate processes to 
the ribs, tlie absence of a ventral armour, the presence 
of a coronoid process in the mandible, and the share 
taken by the maxillary in the formation of the border of 
the orbit, a character common to the Chelonians and 
Plesiosaurians and certain Lizards, but not tound ii> the 
Stegocephalians, the Ichthyosaunans, the Crocodilians, 
nor, we believe, m the other Rbynchocephaliaa^ are 

• Wlial Dr. CreJner call " mia.lralt •’ m reality <iua Irale + quadrato- 
.jugal. 
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lufficient grounds for regarding the Hatteriider, with the 
sii^le genus Sphenodon, as a diflerent family. 

Dr. Credner’s paper also contains, incidentally, informa¬ 
tion on Proterosanrus, the structure of which is still, in 
spite of Prof. Seeley’s recent investigations, very imper¬ 
fectly known. In an example preserved in Freiberg, the 
author has discovered the interclavicle and clavicles, the 
former element closely resembling the same in Palao- 
hatteria, whilst the latter is distinguished by its piate-like 
proximal expansion, which bears special resemblance to 
the so-called lateral pectoral plates of certain Stego- 
cephalians. It appears almost certain th&t Proffrosaurus 
was a Rhynchocephalian, but in many respects more 
specialized than Palaohatteria, intercentra being present 
only between the anterior cervical vertebrae, and the 
tarsus containing only six elements—three in the proximal 
and three in the distal row. G. A. Boulenger. 

THE SPECTRUM OF THE RINGS OF SATURN. 
A N interesting note on the spectrum of Saturn’s rings 
was communicated to the Royal Society on Feb¬ 
ruary 7 by Mr. Norman Lockyer. It has long been 
known that the rings are considerably more luminous 
than the planet, and the photographs by the Brothers 
Henry show that this is truer for the blue light than the 
more visible rays. It is therefore possible that they 
shine partly by their own light, and since it is now uni¬ 
versally acknowledged that they consist of small bodies 
in motion, their spectrum has an important bearing on 
the meteoric hypothesis. Mr. Lockyer suggested that 
the additional luminosity might be due to collisions, and 
in order to determine whether the collisions were of suffi¬ 
cient intensity to produce incandescent vapours or not, 
he asked one of his assistants, Mr. Porter, to obtain a 
photograph of the spectrum. This was done at the 
Astronomical Laboratory at South Kensington, with a 
spectroscope having two prisms of 60° attached to the 
eye-end of the loinch equatorial. The photograph was 
taken with an exposure of about two hours, and shows 
decided indications of bright lines. Mr. Lockyer says 
“ It is altogether too early to announce this as an esta¬ 
blished fact, but I think it well to send this note, in order 
that other observers with more powerful optical appli¬ 
ances and a better climate than that of London may 
investigate the question.” 

It is therefore very desirable that further inquiry should 
be made, both by photographic and eye observations. 
The bright flutings of carbon at wave-lengths 517, 474, 
and 564 should receive particular attention, the flutings 
being easily obtained for comparison from the flame of a 
spirit-lamp or wax vesta. Brightnesses may possibly 
occur also in the positions of the magnesium flutings at 
X 500 and 521, the lead fluting at X 546, and the man¬ 
ganese fluting at X 558, all of which may be conveniently 
obtained for comparison by volatilizing the chlorides of 
these substances in the flame of a spint-lamp or Bunsen 
burner. 

It may be expected that the brightenings will be very 
feeble, owing to the masking effects of the more abundant 
solar light, so that the photographic method will probably 
give the best results on account of its power of 
integration. 

In the same note, Mr. Lockyer states that “other con¬ 
siderations point to the possibility that bright lines or bands 
may be found in the spectrum of Uranus.” A. F. 


ON THE SPEED OF THE ELECTRIC 
TRANSMISSION OF SIGNALS THROUGH SUB- 
MARINE CABLES AND LAND WIRES. 

E LECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC operations for the de¬ 
termination of differences of longitude are usually 
so arranged as to furnish determinations of the speed of 
transmission of the electric signals. Each of two sta¬ 
tions which are telegraphically connected is provided 


with a clock, and usually with a chronograph also; thus 
the clock-times at either station may W registered at 
will on the chronographs at both stations. The difference 
between the times indicated by the two clocks at any 
moment is thus readily ascertained, and two values of it 
will be obtained, one with the current transmitted in one 
direction, the other with it transmitted in the opposite 
direction. The difference between these two values indi¬ 
cates the sum of the speeds in both directions ; and half 
the difference is usually called the “ retardation on the 
line,” as it indicates the amount by which every signal, on 
arrival at its destination, is slow on the time of its 
inception. 

This method of determining the velocity is very simple 
and very exact; it does not require a knowledge of the 
errors of the clocks, or even of their rates, for the rates 
cannot sensibly alter in the brief interval between the 
signals with reversed currents, which need never exceed 
a few minutes. 

The operations of two officers of the Indian Survey, 
Licut.-Colonel Campbell, R.E., and Major Heaviside, 
R.E., for determining the differences of longitude between 
Bombay, Suez, and Aden,' furnish measures of the speed 
through two submarine cables which happen to be prac¬ 
tically identical, though one cable was 355 knots, or as 
much as one-fourth, longer than the other cable. I gave 
the figures to Mr. W. H. Preece, of the Postal Telegraph 
Department, and he has found that they are very closely 
accordant with the theoretical speeds, calculated with due 
recognition of the different electric^ cnnditions of the 
two cables. This is shown in the foiling table, in which 
Mr. Preece also gives the corresponding values by calcula¬ 
tion and observation for the French Atlantic cable 
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For the speed of electric transmission through land 
lines, German geodesists have constructed an empirical 
formula on the assumption that the speed xl yl*, 
I being the length of the line, and .v and y two constants 
to be determined by observation. It is shown in the 
Astronomische-geoddtische Arbeiten for the years 1883- 
84 and 1885-86, that, expressing / in kilometres, 
the speed = o’00002083. 1 + o’ooooooo2o6s. 
jn the evidence of seventeen longitudinal arcs; and that on 
employing this formula to calculate the corresponding 
speeds m six arcs subsequently measured, the values ol> 
tained were found to differ 38 per cent, on the average from 
the observed speeds, and were generally quicker. This 
formula, however, takes no account of any differences 
in the electrical conditions of the lines. It gives o'2o6s. 
and o’303s. as the speeds of transmission through land 
lines 2700 and 3360 kilometres long, the lengths of the 
cables Suez-Aden and Aden-Bombay. The formula, 
however, cannot be legitimately applied to such long 
lines, for the longest of the seventeen on which the 
speeds were determined by observation, that from Berlin 
to Pans, was only 1230 kilometres. J. T. Walker. 

13 Cromwell Road, London, April 3. 

’ S«t vol. U. of th« " Account of lh« Op 
NMtrical Survey of Indin.” (Dobm Dun, i9 
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NOTES. 

The Bakerian Lecture will be delivered to-day before the Royal 
Society by Profs. Rucker, F.R.S., and Thorpe, F.R.S. The 
subject is the Magnetic Survey of the British Isles for the epoch 
January 1, 1886, on which these gentlemen have been engaged 
for five years. They have made observations at more than two 
hundred stations, and have thus completed the first survey of the 
United Kingdom in which all three elements—the declination, 
dip, and horizontal force—have been determined for all parts. 
In addition to the general survey by means of which the direc¬ 
tions of the isogonals, isoclinals, and lines of equal horizontal 
force have been found, special surveys have been made of 
selected districts in order to investigate the magnitude, direction, 
and causes of local magnetic disturbance. The principles which 
are justified by these inquiries have been applied to the whole 
country, with results which are likely to prove of interest both to 
physicists and geologists. We hope 'to give an account of the 
lecture in an early number. 

Prof. Mendf.lkff, the celebrated Russian chemist, has | 
accepted the invitation of the Council of the Chemical Society 
to deliver the Faraday Lecture ; he will probably give his mature 
views on the Periodic Law of the Elements, with which his 
name is so indissolubly connected. The lecture will be de¬ 
livered by permission of the Managers of the Royal Institution 
in their theatre, on the evening of June 4. The Fellows of the 
Society will entertain Prof. Mendeleefat a dinner at the Holborn 
Restaurant the next evening ; and the President, Dr. W. J. 
Russell, F.R.S., will hold a reception at the Grosvenor Gallery 
on June 7- 

M, Chevreul, the famous French chemist, died on the morn¬ 
ing of April 9 at the age of 102. He was born at Angers m 1786. 
During his long life he held many official appointments, and by 
his work as a chemist he secured an eminent place among the 
men of science of the present century. He constantly kept in 
view the possible applications of science to industry. Some of 
his discoveries have exercised an important influence on the 
manufacture of silk, and his researches relating to “ fatty bodies 
of animal origin ” marketl an era in the development of various 
industries deiiendent on organic chemistry. M Chevreul was a 
man of active and cheerful temperament, and extreme old age 
did not prevent him from continuing the studies in which he had 
found a perennial source of interest. 

The death is announced of the Finnish botanist. Prof. Sextus 
Otto Lindberg ; and of Dr. Hermann Theodor Geylcr, Di¬ 
rector of the Botanical Gardens at Frankfurt. Dr. Geyler was 
bom at Schwarzbach, in Saxe-Weimar, on January 15, 1835. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, in connection with 
the vote for expenses incurred in the erection and maintenance 
of the buildings of the Department of Science and Art, Mr. 
Acland called attention to the inadequacy of the buildings used 
by the Normal School of Science. Mr. Acland's appeal, which 
was in no way exaggerated, received the condial support of Sir 
H. Roscoe, who spoke of the condition of the buildings as “ really 
a disgrace." Hon. members, he said, were hoping before long 
, to.bave a technical Bill ; but what would be the good of it unless 
proper teachers were provided ? And proper teachers it was 
iil^^ossible to obtain unless their schools were what they 
ought to be. In almost every centra of population in foreign 
countries these normal schools were to be found, but there was 
oQly one in England. This had been built for one purpose, and 
cbnTerted to quite diflerent purposes for which it was unCtted. 
The honour of the country was at stake, and this state of things 
imd been borne quite long enough. Mr. Plunket, in his reply, 
declined to give any definite pledge about the matter. He bad 


visited the buildings several time.s, and as one of the results of 
the debate of last year, the First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Vice-President of the Coun¬ 
cil, himself, and others made a most careful visit to every part 
of the building. One of the conclusions arrtved at was, that 
before additional buildings were erected it would be a good 
thing to get rid of a goo<l deal of the material filling up the 
galleries at the present time. A Committee, consisting, among 
others, of Sir H. Roscoe, Lord Rayleigh, Sir B. Samuelson, 
and Lord F. Hervcy, had been appointed for the purpose of 
weeding out those galleries in the science collections alone. 
Until that Committee had reported, it was impossible to take 
any farther steps or to come to any definite decision with refer¬ 
ence to increased expenditure to extend the buildings which at 
present existed. 

A HEI-UTATION from the National Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of Technical Education waited on Sir William Hart 
Dyke on Monday afternoon in the Conference Room at the 
House of Commons. In answer to the deputation, which was 
introduced by Lord Hartington, as President of the Association, 
Sir William Hart Dyke said the Government Kid the cause of 
technical education very much at heart, and would do their 
utmost to pass a Bill dealing with the subject during the present 
session. They would take into careful consideration the recom¬ 
mendations of the Association. He promised, meanwhile, that 
he would lay on the table of the Hou.se of Commons a memor¬ 
andum explaining some of the difficult points of the Code in special 
reference to the instructions to be given to inspectors in carrying 
out the new provisions of the Code. He also promised that the 
subjects m which instruction might be given in evening schools 
should be increased from two to four. 

At the thirtieth session of the Institution of Naval Architects, 

I yesterday, an important paper on the designs for the new 
I battle ships was read by Mr. W. H. White, F R.S., Assistant 
Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval Construction. 

The Zoological Museum at Leyden, one of the most con- 
' siderable on the Continent, has narrowly escapetl a terrible 
disaster. On Monday, the 1st of this month, a fire broke out, 
and all the resources of the officials and of the town w:re taxed 
to extinguish it. Indecil, it was not got under until a considerable 
portion of the collection of specimens of hollow-homed Rn- 
minants had been destroyed. Had the accident, which arose 
from the defect of a flue, taken place at night instead of in the 
afternoon, when plenty of assistance was promptly at hand, it is 
believed that the whole Museum would have perished. The 
authorities of other Museums, especially those which contain 
many spirit preparations, should not neglect this warning. 

We have already mentioned that an interoational meeting of 
zoologists will be held in Paris in .\ugust. The President will 
be M. Milne-Edwards, and some important questions will be 
submitted for consideration. Among them will be the question 
of the unificatien of the language of zoology in classification and 
specific denotation. M. R. Blanchard has prepared an important 
report on the subject, which will be published shortly in the 
Kevue Scientifigw, and form the basis for the discussions at the 
Congress. 

The Physiological Congress which is to be held in Basle in 
September will be attended by many French physiologists. 
If all those who propose to go are able to carry out their 
intention. 

The King of Sweden has selected Herr Ebrenheim, ex- 
Minister of State, as President of the forthcoming Oriental 
Congress in Stockholm It is announced that Prof. R. L. 
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B«ul«y will repmtnt the University of Cambridge; Oxford 
hat not yet chosen it) representative. The Shah and several 
Indian, princes will send representatives. 

The Central Society of Agriculture of France has conferred 
upon Prof. J. C. Ewart the title of honorary member in recog¬ 
nition of the services he has rendered to the fishery industry by 
his "many and eminent labours ’’ 

The Kem flullitin for .April 18S8 contained a list of new 
garden plants described to the end of the year 1887. The 
BuiUtin for the present month consists of a list of those described 
and published during the year 1888. The list has been extended 
to include the descriptions of new plants (and name alterations) 
which have appeared in several horticultural periodicals, that 
were not included in the former list. The number of new 
garden plants annually described in various English and foreign 
periodicals renders it a matter of considerable difficulty to 
botanists and horiicultuiists to keep them in view. The publics 
tion of a complete annual list of new garden plants is, therefore, 
as the editor explains, indispensable to the maintenance of a 
correct nomenclature, especially in the smaller botanical estab¬ 
lishments in correspondence with Kew, as these, for the most 
part, ace only scantily providoil with horticultural periodicals. 
The editor also points out that such a list will afford information 
respecting new plants under cultivation at Kew, many of which 
will be distributed in the regular course of exchange. 

A SEVERE shock of earthquake was noticed over the whole of 
South-East Japan on February t8. At Vokohama and at Tokio 
many bouses were damaged. The shock continued for 6m. 12s., 
and was felt at Sendai, a town 45 geographical miles to the 
north of ’1 okio. 

On March 20, about 10 p.m., a slight shock of earthquake 
was felt near Carlstad, in Sweden. It was followed by a more 
severe shock at 3 a. m. 

.SBVWtAL meteors have been observed recently in Scandinavia. 
On the evening of March 14, a bnlliant meteor was seen 
at Molde, in North-West Norway, bluish-white in colour, and 
going in an easterly direction ; and on March 2t, at about 10 
p.m., another was seen at Sarpsborg, on the Christiania fjord. 
It radiated in the west, and went in a southerly direction, dis¬ 
playing, during its passage, rainbow colours, and leaving a red¬ 
dish trail behind. What may have been the same meteor was 
seen off the Coast of Gothenburg, at ta22 pm., a considerable 
distance further south. It was very brilliant, and bluish-green 
in cokar, and its passage—in n direction south-west-north— 
occupied fifty seconds. 

The atomic weight of chrouium has been redetermined by 
Mr. Rawson, of University College, Liverpool. Previous de¬ 
terminations, of which there have been many, have resulted in 
placing the value somewhere between 52-0 and 52-5. The 
method emfdoyod by Mr. Rawson appears to hnve been an 
eaceptioaaUy accurate oae, there being no transference from 
oae veaael to another, no fiitmliom and consequently no burning 
of ftiMr papers. The plaai of operations consisted in first re¬ 
ducing a known woight of pure ammonium dichromate with 
alcohol Mid hydrochloric acid to chromic chloride, and subse¬ 
quent estimation of the oxide produced by direct precipitation 
with ammoniiL The purest obtainable ammonium diebromate, 
(NK^liOgO,, Was repeatedly recrystallized, dried for a couple 
of days at too" C., anl finally for a fortnight in a desiccator. 
The water used in the estimations was trebly distilled, and, 
on evaporation of too cubic centimetres, no residue was ob- 
taiaed. The poicst commercial hydrochloric acid was redistilled, 
and the dimillncein like manner gave no residue on evnporatioa. 
SiMUeiiy, the ammonia solution and the absolute alcohol were 


redistilled, until absolutely free from impurities. The method 
of vibrations was employed in weighing, and the platinum dish 
used in the operations was counterpoised by a similar dish of 
nearly equal weight, the slight difference being made up by a 
piece of platinum-foil. The two dishes were always treated 
alike : when one was placed on the water-bath, the other was 
also placed on a water-bath, and for the same time; they were 
both ignited for the .same length of time, and, after ignition, were 
simultaneously placed in desiceators. In this way the usual errors 
in weighing platinum after such treatment were eliminated. 
During the experiments, the dishes were protected by covers of 
platinum-foil, which were not, however, weighed with them. In 
the actual expertnients, the finely ground nmmonium dichromate 
was weighed in one of the dishes, 10 c.c. of water added, and 
when the s.alt had dissolvcil 10 c.c, of hydrochloric acid. In 
small quantities at a time, to c.c. of the alcohol were sub¬ 
sequently added, and the whole evaporated to complete dryness 
on the water-bath. .After repetition of this treatment to insure 
complete reduction, the residue was dissolved in 10 c.c. of water 
and 2 c.c, of the ammonia added ; after an interval another to 
C.C. of water and 3 c.c. of ammonia were added, and the 
whole evaporateci again to complete dryness. The dish was 
then heated in an air-bath to 140” for five hours, and after¬ 
wards to redness for an hour in a mufile furnace. The 
residual oxide, after weighing till constant, was found to 
be perfectly pure, and of a fine green jcAlour; on washing 
with water and evaporating the washings, no residue was ob¬ 
tained. In calculating the results, to which all the known 
corrections were applied, it was assumed that O = 15'96 and 
N = I4'02, both well-determined numbers. The mean of the 
values from si\ experiments, the maximum difference between 
which was only o'tao, gives for the atomic weight of chromium 
1 52'o6i. Hence chromium appears likely to possess a whole- 
number atomic weight, and it cannot but be admitted as re¬ 
markable that so many of the later stcechiometrical investiga¬ 
tions, conducted with all the modern experimental refinements, 
have yielded values approximating to true multiplet of the 
atomic weight of hydrogen. 

Mr. W. E. Beale writes to the limes from Folkington 
Manor, Polegate, Sussex, April 4;—"On this estate is to be 
seen a nest, which has evidently been built paitly by a thrush 
and partly by a hedge-.sparrow. The nest itself is of the ordinary 
size of the thrush’s nest; but, instead of being lined with mud, 
it is lined with horsehair, wool, and moss. The birds seem to 
hnve been good friends during the laying of their eggs. On 
Monday last there were three sparrow’s eggs in the nest, and 
five thrush's. But on visiting the nest to-day it was found that 
the sparrow's eggs had been destroyed. The birds appear to 
have quarrelled when it came to the question of which should 
sit on them, and the thrush asserted its rights, not, however, 
without a struj^Ie on the part of the sparrow, one of the thrush’s 
eggs being broken, one missing, and three being perfect." 

According to the Amtriean FielJ, wild boors have become 
very numerous in the deep recesses of the Shawangunk Mountains, 
that border Orange and Sullivan Counties, N.Y. They are the 
genuine Black Forest wild boars of Europe, the descendants of ninif 
formidable and ferocious boars and sows which Mr. Otto Plod(» 
of New York, imported some few years ago for the purpoM 
annihilating the snakes and vermin that infested his estate 
the Sbawangnak Mountains. After the boars hod eaten up all 
the snakes and vermin in the inclosure, they longed for mut% 
and dug under the wire fencing and escaped to the monntaiti*^ 
where they have since bred tod multiplied. They are to fiifo- 
cions that the most daring hunter is said to heiitate beloM, 
attacking them. They have imoicnse beads, huge tusks and' 
shoulders, and lank hind-parts. 
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Mr. T. Workman writes to us from Belfast that, having 
fallen into a dote on the afternoon of Friday, March ag, he was 
awakened by the undoubted hum of a mosquito, and thought 
himself hack in Singapore, where he wxs about fourteen months 
ago. His first impulse was to drive away the nuisance, hut 
curiosity to know whether it really was what he thought made 
him forbear, and he was soon rewarded by its settling on his 
right eyebrow and inserting its stiletto, with the usual sharp 
result, both to him and to it. Mr. Workman inclo'es in his 
letter a sketch of the insect. A mosquito in March in the north¬ 
east of Ireland is certainly a rare phenomenon. 

The first part of the Transactions of Ihe meeting hdid in 
August 1888, in Paris, for the study of tuberculosis in man 
and animals, has just been published by .M. Masson. It is a 
volume of 500 pages, and contains much interesting matter. 

Me-SSRs. Macmillan a.no Co. have issued the second part 
of vol. ii. of the new and thoroughly revised edition of “ A 
Treatire on Cheniistty,” by Sir 11. E Koscoe, F.R S., and C. 
Schorlemmer, F.R.S, In this volume, the authors treat of 
metals and their compounds. 

A VALUABLE list of the Coleopterous fauna of the l.ivcrpoi * 
district, by Mr. John W. Ellu, has liecn reprinteil from the 
Proceedings of the Eivt'r]iool Biological Society. The list 
contains nearly 30 per cent, of the British beetles. 

The second part of Prof. 1C. Str.vsburgcr’s “ ITistologische 
Beitrage ” (Jena, G. Fischer) has been published. In this part, 
which is illustrated with four lithographic plates, the author 
deals with the growth of vegetable cellular membranes. 

Messrs. G. Bell and .Sons are about to publish "Names 
and Synonyms of British Planl.s,” by the Rev. G. Egerlon- 
Warburton, This is a complete alphabetical list of known 
British plants, giving, under each, reference^ to its description 
in Sowerby’s “English Botany” {.Syme Boswell), "The Lon¬ 
don Catalogue of Plants,” and the "Floras” of Babingtou, 
Bentham, and Hooker. The correct pronunciation of the 
names is indicated by .sccenis. A list of the most usual 
synonyms is appended. 

We have received vol. li.. No. 2, of the Proceedings of the 
Tokio Physical Society. It is worthy of note that the re|X>rt of 
the Society is printed in Japanese, in Roman letters, while the 
various papers are in ICnglish. Amongst the contributions m 
the present numtrer are : effects of stress on magnetization of 
nickel, by II. Nagaokn ; thermal conductivity of marble, by K. 
Vamagawa ; an apparatus for purifying mercury, by H. Nagaoka. 

The nest Congress and Exhibition of the Sanitary Institute 
will be held in Worcester nt the end of September. Arrange¬ 
ments are in progres-, and will be published shortly. 

At the Central Institution of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, Mr. T. Bolas will deliver a course of six lectures on 
photography, on Wednesday evenings, at 7,30, beginning on 
May 8. Lectures I. and II. will deal with the use of artificial 
light in photography ; lectures III. and IV. with photo-mecha- 
Imal piinting methods; and lectures V. and VI. with direct 
printing methods. 

London Geological Field Class under the direction of 
Prdt H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., will begin the summer excursions 
on May 4, and will continue them on Saturday after- 
MOM thereafter till the end of June. Intending students should 
a|tp^ at once for tickets to the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Walter 
LetHoton, Lundy House, Willoagh^ Road, Hanpstoad, N.W. 

'" The additions to the Zoological Society's Gardens daring the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey {Afacacuscytu)iaelsus<i) 


from India, presented by Mrs. Cox; a Sinaitic Ibex {Capra 
stnaitted) from Mount Sinai, presented by Sir Jamee Aadenon ; 
four Black Swans a/ralus) from Australia, presented 

by Messrs. James and Alex. Brown ; a Raven (Cormts eorax), 
British, presented by Mr. G. F. Hastings ; a Collared Fruit 
Bat {CytmnycUris collans), a Side-stripcd Jackal {Camt 
lateralis), bom in the Garden*. 

OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The l.UMiNosiTV of Venus,— Venus being now favourably 
situated, it is a convenient lime for making observations with 
reference to the question of the cause of the recorded so-called 
phosphorescence If there be any extensive phosphorescence, 
as first suggested liy Sir William Herschel. or if there be 
an atmosphere occasionally illuminated by electrical discharge* 
similar to those which produce aurorre in our own atmosphere, 
or even if there be a meleoritic bomltardment, ihrlight observed 
may possibly give indications of a spectrum of bright lines or 

The bPterRA of R Lkonis and R Hvdr/e.—A iVol^tng- 
ham Otnavaloiy Circtilai t,No. JJ, April j, 1889), by Mr. 
Espin, states th,at • " The spectra of K Leonis and R Hydttc 
I cont.am bright (hydrogen?) lines, first seen on February 25- 
Observ.alions confirmed, through the kindness of Mr. Common, 

' by Mr. Taylor, nt I'.aling, who sees two in R Leonis and one 
ill R Hydra'.” The sjiectra of I hose two important variable* 
have hitherto been simply described as Ixtlng of Group II 
(Lockjrer), indicating, aceording to Mr. Lockyer, carbon-fluting 
radi.ttion and melallic-dming absorption. Mr. Espin’s observa¬ 
tions are of very great interest m coiineclion witlt the meteoric 
theory as to the cause of vanabiiity m this class of stars It 
will be remembered tiial the variability is ascrilied to the effects 
of a cometic swarm revolving round ,1 central one, the maximum 
ocemring at permslion paisage, when the revolving swarm 
passes through the oullieis of the central one It was predicted 
that, under the,e conditions, bright lines would make their ap¬ 
pearance, and the | redicuon has now been verified in the most 
complete manner. Both the stars observed liy Mr. Espin were 
near their maxima, that of R Lcoms occurring on March 23, 
and that of R Hydra; on Fchiuary 17 (A»h. du Rur. des Long., 
1889). It may also he remembered that bright lines have been 
seen m R Cygni and o Celt when near their maxima. The 
I meteoric theory is therefore greatly strengthened by these obser- 
' vations. The importance of making further observations of 
j these stars, with special reference to the disappearance of the 
I bright lines, is obvious. 

I The Sun .spot Minimum.—I’ rof. Tacchini has recently 
1 communicated to the l.ymti of Rome (vol. v. senes 4a, March 
3, 1889), a note hy Prof. Riccii on the days on whicli the solar 
[ surface was entirely free from spots, liuring the years 1885-6-7-8. 
It appears from the tables given that in 1885 there were only 
six days on which no spots were visitile, whilst Iticre were fifty- 
one in |S86, ninety-eiglu in 1887, and 140 in 1888. The 
maximum niimher of blank days occurring in one month was in 
November 1886, there being no spots on twenty six days of that 
month. There were twenty blank days in October 1886, eighteen 
in July, and sixteen in May of the same year. A second ta le 
is given, showing the total numbers of days on which no sp s 
were visible during the years 1872-88 inclusive, and also th« 
greatest number of consecutive days on which there were no 
si)ots during the same years From this it .appears that the 
greatest number of blank days was 248 in 1878, the last mintuuint 
period, whilst in 1872, 1882, and 1S84, spots were visible every 
day. It is suggest^ that the approaching minimum will occur 
in 1889-90. In 1879 there were thirty-nine consecutive days on 
which no spots were recorded, this being the maximum number 
in any one year ; the greatest number since then was seventeen 
in 1888. 

Discovery of a New Comet.—A faint comet was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. E. E. Barnard, Lick Observatory, on March 31. 
The position of the object was as follows : — 

March 31, lyh. rgm. G.M.T,, R.A. 58. aom. sos. ; N.P.D. 

73° 53' o"- 

It has since been observed at Copenhagen:— 

April 4, 8h. sim. G.M.T. ; R.A = sh. t7m. 56s ; N.P.D. 

= 74'’ o' S5"' 
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' OssuvATinNs or Variable Stars in 1888.—Mr. Sawyer 
publishes the resolts of his observations of variable stars made 
u 1888, in Gould's Astronomical Jousrnal, No. 190. Amongst 
the principal of these were U Orionis (Gore’s variable), observed 
at maximum i888 December 26 ; Mira Ceti at maximum 1887 
November 10; W. Cygni at minimum 1889 January i, since 
when it has brightened fast, p Persei was considered as having 
been at minimum, 1888 November 7 ; t Aurigse about 18^ 
January I j. R Scuti seems to have been just three weeks in 
advance of the ephemeris in Nature ; R Lyrse and U Monn- 
cerotis corresponded to the predicted times pretty closely. R 
Virginis also was estimated to be at maximum only one day 
later than given by the ephemeris ; # Herculis was recorded os 
at maximum 1888 June 3 and September 11, and at minimum 
July 18. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
IVEEK 1889 APRIL 14-20. 

/T7OK ike reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
Greenwich mean midnight, counting the houii on to 24, 

is here employed.) 

At Grtesiwich oh April 14 

Sun rites, 5h. 7m,; souths, I2h. om. 11'5s. ; sets, l8h. 53m. 1 
^ht ate. on meridian, ih. j 1 'dm.; decl. 9* 35' N. Sidereal 
Time at Sunset, 8h. 2Sm. 

Moon (Full on April 13, 22h.l rises, 178. 3m. ; souths, 
23h. 20m. ; sets, 5h. 2lm.* i right asc. on meridian, 
lah. S2‘9«.: decl. o” 14' S. 

. and deeliaation 


PluMC. Rises. I^hs ^Se«. 

Mercury,. 4 ... 11 20 ... 17 42 ... 

Vrmus..... 5 6 ... 13 25 ... 21 44 ., 

Man. 5 40 ... 13 6 ... 20 32 ... 

Jupiter.,.. I 9 5 5 ••• 9 I - 

Saturn.... II 52 ... 19 32 ... 3 12*... 

Uranus... 18 14 ... 23 41 ... s 8*,.. 

Neptune.. 6 39 ... 14 24 .. 22 9 .. 

* ladieaiei that the selling is that of the 1 

April. h. 

14 ... 14 

20 ... 20 

.. Saturn stationary. 

.. Jupiter in conjunction 
of the Moon. 


VartahU Stars. 

Star. 

R.A. Decl. 

UCephel .. 

Algol . 

R Corvi 

Y Virginia . 

( Librae 

U Coronse .. 
S Coronse ... 
U Ophiuchi.. 

... 0 52-5 ... 81 17 N, 
... 3 1-0... 403a N. 
... 12 IV9 . 18 38 S. 
... 12 281 3 49 S. 

... 14 55T - 8 5 S. 
- IS i.r7 .•• 33 3 N. 
... IS 16-9 ... 31 46 N. 
... 17 10-9... I 20 N. 

$ Lyr*. 

... 18 46-0 ... 33 14 N. 

R Lyrse 

X Cygni ... 
S Sa^ttee ... 
S Cygni 

X Cygni ... 
T VnlpeculK 

... 18 52-0 ... 43 48 N. 

. ... 19 a6'3 ... 32 38 N. 

, ... 19 51 0 ... 16 20 N, 
... 20 3-2 ... 57 40 N. 

. ... 20 39-0 ...35 II N. 
... 20 46*8 ... 37 50 N. 
... 22 23*1 ... 57 51 N. 

* Cephei 


. IS 3« N. 
. 22 55 S. 

• 17 55 N. 

• I 7S. 
,. tk 43 N, 


if •icnUai nuuciuuim : t 


Moftor-Shototn. 


Near » Virginis 
,, /3 Serpeatis 
„ T Herculis 
The Lynds ... 

From Volpeculse 


... 174 ... 7 N. ... Slow; bright. 

... 233 ... 16 N. ... Very swift. 

.. 256 ... 37 N. ... Swift. 

... 2^ ... 33 N, . April 19, 20. Swift. 

272 20 N. .. Swift. 

... 299 ... 24 N. ... April 19, 20. Swift. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

The Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geographical Society has 
been awarded to Mr. A. D. Carey, of the India Civil Service, 
for his remarkable journey in Central Asia, at bis own risk and 
expense, during which be travelled over a distance of 4750 miles, 
through regions which have never before been visited by an 
Englishman, and very rarely by any EuropeatL The Patron’s 
Medal hat been awarded to Dr. G. Radde, Director of the 
Natural History Museum, Tiflis, for a life devoted to the pro¬ 
motion of scientific geography, as a traveller, observer, and 
author. The Murchison Grant hat been given to Mr. F. S. 
Arnot, towards providing and conveying a suitable present to 
the Chief Chitambo, of Ilala, as a recompense for tus services 
in connection with the removal of the body and personal property 
of Dr. Livingstone in 1872. Mr. Amot also receives the 
Cuthbert Peek Grant, in recognition of the interest and value of 
his seven years' travels in Central Africa. The Back Premium 
has been awarded tu Mr. F. C. Selous, in acknowledgment of 
the geographical work accomplished by him in his recent ioumey 
in Mashona Land and north of the Zambesi ; and the Gill 
Memorial to Mr. M. J. Ogle, of the Indian Survey Department, 
in recognition of bis excellent survey work in Eastern Assam, in 
Manipur, and in Northern and Westein Burma. The three new 
honorary corresponding members are Captain Dutton, of the 
U.S. Survey ; M. Maunoir, secretary of the Paris Gei^raphical 
Society ; and Dr. Ballivian, a Bolivian geographer. Sir Monnt- 
stuart Grant Duff will succeed General Richard Strachey as 
President. 

On Monday night Mr. Harold W. Topham read to the Royal 
Geographical Society an account of bis visit last summer to the 
Glaciers of Alaska and Mouht St. Elias, Speaking of Glacier 
Bay, near Sitka, Mr. Topham said that into it many large glaciers 
descend, only one of which, the Muir, has been explored. It 
is thirty miles long, and its breadth, where it runs out into the 
sea, is one mile. It is decreasing very rapidly, so rapidly, in¬ 
deed, that the sailors assert fbat they can, year by year, distinguish 
the difference in its sise. I'he height of the ice wall at the foot 
of the glacier, where it is washed by the sea, was 319 feet in 
1886, whilst last year it was 266 feet, a decrease of 53 feet. A 
cairn which had been erected to ascertain the rate of motion 
of the glacier, was found almost overthrown into a crevasse. 
Mr. 'Topham speaks of the magnificence of the mountain range 
stretching from Cross Sound to Yakatat. The peaks reaqh up 
16,000 feet, the whole of which height is at once presented to 
the view. Their bases are washed % the sea, into which their 
glaciers descend. Many of these glaciers are singularly free 
from moraine. They are exceedingly steep, and are broken 
up into innumerable ice falls. The St. Eiias Alps, from Cross 
Sound to Fairweather, run close to the sea. Tney then curve 
inland, and sweep round Yakatat Bay at a distance of about 
thirty miles from the water. There are many fine peaks in 
the range, and the eye wanders on from summit to summit 
till it rests upon the finest of all. Mount St. Elias, at the 
far north-west of the range. Lieutenant Allen stated this peak 
to be 19,500 feet high. It is the highest mountain in North 
America. To the north and west of Yakatat Bay all is ice. 
It is a vast plain of ice, stretching back sixty miles or more, 
and running eighty miles along the coast. At a place fifty miles 
up the glacier from the bay, the party found they were only 650 
feet above the sea. This gives a fall of only 13 feet to the mile. 
The rate of progress, therefore, of the ice, must be very small, 
and this is proved by the quantity of scrub and trees which 
grow upon the terminal moraine upon the top of the ice. The 
moraine is several miles broad, and is covered with brush of 
alder and willow and spruce. The party proceeded by boat 
from Yakatat to opposite Mount St. Elias. They proceed 
up the Yabtsdtah River. Seven miles from the sea, the riwr 
issues from beneath the ice, and it brings with it such a 
quantity! of dirt, that the water is of a greyish-white. The* 
nver, where it issues from the ice, is about 50 feet broad, bttt it 
divides and subdivides to such an extent that at iu utMth 
it is about seven mUes in width. The west bank is com¬ 
posed entirely of ice. Where the river issues from under the 
ice, the latter is 500 feet thick, and possesses a moraine 
several miles wide, the last mile of which, the one nap rm t 
the edge of the glacier, is covered with thick brush. 
Through this brush they had some difficulty in forcing their 
way to the open gladcr beyond. The best way of de^bii% 
the moraines upon the Malospina Glacier is to liken the 
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fvrlttM of the ice to a very choppy »ea, on to which hu 
rained innumerable stone* and rocks. The depressions are 
often too feet deep. On this moraine were found shale and 
slate gramte quartz, with sulphates and pyrites and copper. 
After several ineffectual attempts Mr. Topham and hi* com¬ 
panions decided to ascend St. Elias on the touth-wekt side, west 
of the Chair Hills. The party ultimately, from their camp 1500 
feet high, reached the brink of the crater, 7600 feet above sea- 
level and 5000 above the Tyndall glacier ; another si* hours 
found them at a height of 11,461 feet. They were then on the 
northern and upper rim of the crater, and judged the summit to 
be another seven or eight thousand feet above. The crater is 
full of ice, and upon its precipitous cliffs are a number of over: 
hanging glaciers, splash^, as it were, i^n the rock.s and un- 
attach^ from the snow-6elds above. This is characteristic of a 
number of the glaciers in the neighbourhood. There they are 
—right on the rocks, with yawning crevices upon them broken 
up and ready to topple over upon you. Perhaps in a few years 
they will have mctl^ entirely away. Everything. Mr. Topham 
states, around St. Elias bears evidence to the conclusion that the 
long period of ice through which the land has been passing is 
now coming to an end ; a conclusion which is certainly rash. 
Mr. Topham gave a detailed description of the panorama to be 
seen from the highest point reached. There is, he states, 
vegetation upon the south-east slopes of the hills to a height of 
1500 feet above the glacier. The greatest height at which he 
found vegetation, exclusive of lichens, was 4500 feet above the 
sea, but the place was exposed to the full glare of the sub, and 
no other vegetation was found for an interval of 1500 feet below. 
A characteristic of the Alaskan glacier* is the curious way in 
which small isolated bits of moraine show up here and there 
above the ice. For example, you may walk down the centre of 
the Tyndall upon while ice without seeing more than n few 
stones to suggest the existence of a moraine, and suddenly you 
will come upon an island of Mbris, disconnected from any regular 
moraine. It apnngs from nowhere, is quite isolated, and appears 
to have no reason for being there. 


BIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


the tail, this part being swung from side to side in the segment 
of a circle, so that the tip might strike downward. The result 
was a tolerable imitation of the sound made by a small rattle¬ 
snake .—Afttseum Comp. Anatomy, vol. xiiL No. 10, 
August 1888.) 

A New Species op Lamikaeia. —The discovery in the 
Mediterranean Sea, midway between Marseilles and Algiers, of 
a Laminaria, not only new to the shores of Europe, but an 
addition to the group—one, too, neither small in size nor obscure 
m its charactenstics—Is a very interesting fact for botanists. 
Laminana rodriguezii has been described by Dr. Ed. Bornet in 
a recent number of the Proceedings of the ^tanical Society of 
France. It was taken by M. J. Rodriguez a few miles south of 
Port Mahon, on a rocky bottom, in a depth of from 125 to 150 
metres. It was also taken on the east and north coasts of 
Minorca It appeared to be abundant in the first-mentioned of 
these localities. The fronds grow to a height of 2 metres. In 
general aspect, consistence, and colour this new species some¬ 
what resembles L. sacthartna, but it cannot be for a moment 
confounded with this well-known form. It is attached to the 
stones upon which it grows by a series of little root-like processes, 
which emanate from stolons running over the surfaces of the 
stones. From these stolons the young fronds arise, and in 
specimens with adult fronds, a whole colony of small fronds 
will be found springing from the stolons. Lam. bongardiana 
and / longtpes of Kamchatka, /.. japomea from Japan, and L. 
stnclain from California, are the only known species, with simple 
fronds, which possess these rooting stolons, but none of these 
can be confounded with the present new form. Of the five 
species of Laminariacex which have been from lime to time 
recorded as occurring m the Mediterranean, this is the only one 
that is without any doubt a native. Phyllaria renijormtt may 
possibly be indigenous, but Ph. pttrpurascens, Lam. sacehanna, 
and Sac. bulbosa arc almost certainly waifs that have been only 
met with in the neighbourhood of ports. The Lam. satcharina, 
Ardissone, found growing at Syracuse, in Sicily, proves, however, 
to be Hornet’s new species, which is the sole representative on the 
Atlantic sea-board of the Pacific Ocean forms above referred to. 
— (Hull, dc la Sac. Hot. di Framt, tome xxxv. pi. 5.) 


The Rattle ok the Rattlesnake.— The habit of slough- 
ine is common to all serpents ; a short time before the lemovat 
of ie old skm takes place, the newepiderm makes Us appearance 
beneath the old. The mode of growth of the new and the 
removal of the old is the same in all snakes, with the exception 
that, in those with a rattle, that portion of the slough that covers 
the tip of the tail 13 retained to form one of the rings of the 
rattle. The attachment is simply mechanical; the rings are 
merely the sloughs off the end of the tail. The terminal bone 
of the tail is formed of vertebra; that have coalesced and changed 
in great measure their shape ; in the different species the number 
of vertebne included in this bone varies considerably, and some¬ 
times it varies in individuals of the same species. With the 
purpose of indicating the manner of growth of the rattle, and 
as far as possible determining Us origin, Mr. S. Garman has 
followed up its appearance in several species, full details of 
which, with figures, have been lately publish^. In the very 
young rattlesnake, while the veitebr.e are still separate, there is 
no rattle, but about a week after birth a well-marked button is 
seen ; with the first slough the first ring is set free, the button 
being pushed forward, and a third button is gradually perfected. 
In time the traces of the vertebrae in the terminal bone are 
almost oblite.-ated ; the bone becomes thickened, pushed forward 
at Its edges, and otherwise enlarged. In a full-grown rattle¬ 
snake the hinder seven of the rings belong to the period of the 
snake’s most rapid growth—they form the "tapering rattle’’ 
formerly used in classification of the species : while four of the 
rings and the button are formed while the gain in size was less 
rapid, and form the " parallelogrammic rattle ’’ of the old classi¬ 
fier*. Many serpenu besides those possessed of a ‘' crepitaculuni" 
are addicted to making a rattling noise by vibrations of the end 
of their tails. In illustraiion of the extent to which the uil has 
been modified in different cases, Mr. Garman figures the tails of 
several species, among others that of Amistradon cantorhix, 
Lin., the copperhead of the United States. The tip of its tail is 
directed downwards as well as a little backwards; mo>t often 
the button has one or two swellings in a degree resembling those 
on a ring of the rattle. A living specimen of this snake, kept 
for a year or more, would take to rattling on the ftoor wtenever 
it was irritated ; the sound was made by the terminal inch pf 


Tup. EnvkloI'Es in Nosiocai e.h.— M. Maurice Gomont 
has printed a brief abstract of his researches on the investing 
envelopes of the filamentous Nostocs. The thallus in these 
consists of the simple row ot cells, the irichome, and the 
protective envelope, more or less marked (the game); when the 
horniogones are dispersed, tins latter disappears. In a 33 to a 
SO per cent, solution of chromic acid, the game becomes swollen 
and dissolves, leaving only a tube-like pellicle ; next the prolo- 
plasin of the trichome cells liecomes greatly changed, leaving 
the cell-walls clearly defined. These consist of an external layer, 
seemingly intermediate between the membrane met with in the 
IiyplioeofFungi and the cuticle of the higher plants; it has a 
remarkable power of resisting the action of acids : in a 33 per 
tent, solution of chromic acid or in concentrated sulphuric acid. 
It remains unchanged for a space of twenty-four hours ; it is 
insoluble in hydrochloric or acetic acids, or in caustic potash ; 
it is dissolved in a 50 per cent, solution of chromic add, but 
only after several hours ; with aniline or fuchsine it assumes a 
brighter hue than ordinary cuticle The interior layer gives 
the reactions of cellulose. The chemcal properties of the gamn 
prove it to be a true caticlc.—{yaumal dr Hotanique for 1888.) 


A T the half-yearly meeting of the Society, held on Monday, 
April I, it was staled in the Report of the Council that 
new stations had recently been added in the Newington District 
of Edinburgh, and in the Botanic Garden, these additions to 
the observing staff being regarded with much satisfaction, 
particularly in view of the facilities whi<^ a somewhat thickly 
planted 8f"~" ’’ ~ • 

of the 
logici 

Dr. zs.rvmu— -- - - 

Balfour were elected Members of Council. 

The inspection of the fishery barometers of the Meteorological 
Council at fifty-four of the fishing ports on the Scottish coasts 
V been completed by Mr. Dickson, who gave much 


:3 of stations in Midlothian offer, in the observation 
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ktteBtion, by short lectures to the fishermen, conversations with 
them, and othertvite, to awaken an interest in weather forecasts 
and their Intelligent inteipretntion. Though the giving of the 
lectures is practically limited to the Saturdays, when the fisher¬ 
men are disengaged, yet opportunity was taken to deliver eleven 
lectures, which were attended by audiences varying from 40 
to *50. The method of proceeding was to give, by the help of 
weather charts, a short explanation of the law of storms, and an 
account of the weather of the week immediately preceding the 
lecture. The fishermen were then invited to ask quesdons, and 
raise discussions on the subjects of lecture. 

During the winter Prof. Balfour engaged Mr. Turnbull to give 
fourteen lectures to tmpJoy^fs of the Garden on meteorology, 
in which matketl prominence was given to the practical side of 
the science, explaining and te.acliing them to handle each instru¬ 
ment—why it is placed in the position it occupies, .and not 
elsewhere ; and showing the methods of reducin" the ohserva- 
tions. The efficient training of a body of men kom which the 
Council largely draws its observers is a matter of no small 
importance. A suitable site has been procured in Fort William 
for the proposed low level observ.atory, and plans of the build¬ 
ings prepared by their architect. Mr. Sydney Mitchell, and 
submitted to the Directors and the Meteorologic.al Council, .snd 
approved of. The plans and specifications are .at present in the 
hinds of the contractors, and the building will forthwith be 
commenced. 

Mr. Herbertson exhibited to the meeting an mslruincnt, 
named the stephanome, designed by Prof fait, for u^e at the 
Ben Nevis Observatory for measuring the angular si/c of halos, 
fog-bows, glories, &c. ; also a valmlile collection of sixteen 
pboto^aphs taken at the Observ.atory, of which the following 
are of special interest ■ a cirrus cloud in the northern horizon, 
taken at midnight in Jure, when the clouds are seen to be 
brightly illuminated ; St Elmo's Fire, at it p.m. on the top of 
the stove-pipe ; and views of the Observatory after continued 
fog and strong wind, but no fall of snow, when everything is 
covered with long crystals of ice formed out of the fog. 

Dr, Buchan rend a paper on the distribution of storms round 
the Scottish coasts, based on the observations made at the 
lighthouses during the pa.st seven years. The year is divided by 
the equinoxes into two strongly contrasted portions as regards 
storms of wind. The minimum occurs in July, and the maximum 
in January. Over the whole country there is an annual average 
of 431 hours of storm occurrence. Dividing Scotland into seven 
districts, the following is the order of occurrence : Firth of Clyde, 
317 hours: Tweed to Aberdeen, 373 hours ; Aberdeen to 
Caithness, 379 hours ; Fort William to Islay, 4aS hours ; Cape 
Wrath to Mull, 435 hours ; the Irish Sea, 508 hours ; and 
Orkney and Shetland, s6j hours. From a report prepared by 
Mr. Omond it appears that, on an average ol the past five years, 
the wittd at the fen Nevis Observatory has risen to or exceeded 
the rate of 45 miles an hour, 840 hours per annum. 

Mr. H. N. Dickson read a paper on “ The Weaiher Lore of 
Scottish Fishermen.” The fishermen had a very complete and 
generally accurate knowledge of weather phenomena as far as 
it was purely a matter of observation. In the course of his in- 
(miries he hod got a great deal of miscellaneous information from 
them on prognostications. The prognostications which received 
the greatest acceptance among the fishermen were those of 
halo, coronae, and mock sunrises. It is a belief current from 
Aberdeen to Wick that, if a sun-dog preceded the sun, it w.-is a 
sign of good weather, but if it followed the sun it was n sign of 
bad weather. Another very general belief in prognostications 
was the existence of spider^' webs amongst the cordage of ships 
and in sails. That was a very general belief all along the coast 
There was another prognostication which was currently believed 
in by the fishermen, taken from the occurrence of broken rain- 
bosvs, which are called “packmen,” from the fact that the 
packmen told pieees of coloured ribbon. As regards the cirrus 
cloud, in Sbettand and Orkney and on certain parts of the west 
coast, but not on the east coast, there was an almost universal 
belief in “weather-beads.” If these “weather-heads” ran in 
the duactioo nf north-east to sooth-west, it was a sign of gooil 
weather, but .if k ran south-east to north-west, it was an 
onfavoarable sign. If the aurora rises in the north, and 
does not come past the xenitb, it is a sign of good 
weather ; but should the streamer extend beyond, a gale 
of loath wiad is apectad. The only other ptknt with regard 
to the aurora uras that in Shetland it was supposed to be 
nwr a very severe gale if the aurora emitted a sound resem¬ 


bling the shaking of a blanket. Another prognostication, very 
interesting in its way, and which all fishermen had seen, is the 
" false dawn.” Tlie " false dawn ” was when the dawn seemed 
to break, and then disappeared. There was some question os to 
whether it wax a prognostication. At St. Andrews they were 
almost unanimous in believing it as a prognostication, and in 
other places he got individuals who believed it was a sign of 
good or bad weather. It, was interesting in this way that he 
had never heard of the “ false dawn ” as a prognostication before, 
and he made some investigations as to whether it was common in 
other parts of the world, and he found it was also current 
among the Negroes of South America. In Shetland there was 
a class of prognostications which did not appear anywhere 
else. It was a sign of a coming gale if the surface of the water 
became stiff and bubbles remained in the wake of a boat, and 
if the wake of a boat remained visible for an unusually 
long lime. Another prognostication was known as 
“cheepers ” .A sound was heard as if a lot of little birds were 
floating above the boat, and gave a sort of cheeping sound. 
That was also called " foul air ” by another class of fishermen. 
In the Outer Hebrides the state of the air was almost the only 
thing the men paid attention to. It was current all down the 
west coast that a heavy surf was the sign of a gale approaching, 
but on the east coast one did not hear much of the heavy surf. 
He had found among the fishermen much less superstition than 
they usually got credit for. especially at the largest stations. In 
the smaller -talions, where the boats were very small, tliere was 
still t^good deal of superstition. In the larger stations, where 
the boats were large and the men went far out to sea, there was 
a great deal of faith in weather prognostications and a strong 
desire for instruction. 

Mr. H. N. Dickson also added a note on the temperature of 
the water round ihe cast coast of Scotland. The curve of the 
daily variation of temperature in the Noith Sea was as nearly as 
possible symmetrical above and below the mean. That was the 
ca.se where there was reason to believe the water was almost 
stationary. In observiitions taken in the North Atlantic and on 
the west coast of Scotland in waini currents of water, as long as 
the curve w.as below the me.an, it was almost quite straight, and 
when above ihe mean the maximum was intensified and 
sharpened In observations taken in the cold Polar current off 
the Island of Jan Mayen the opposite was the case, the curve 
being deep below the mean ami llat above it. 

Mr. Philip Sewell gave a few notes of a vny.ige he made to 
Siberia last summer. From the temperature observations and 
other information submitted, he considered trading to the 
mouths of the (Jbi and Yenissei to be practicable in ordinary 


7'11’O-NOSED CA TEJVARfES.' 

'T'HE curve to be given to an ideal linear chain or rib under 
uniforni-vertical-Ioad area between itself and a horizontal 
straight line is well known to be a Transformed Catenary, 
having its ordinates in n constant ratio to the corresponding 
ordinates of a Common Catenary inverted, with the horizontal 
straight line as directrix (Rankine, “Civil Engineering”; 
Church, “ Mechanics of Materials,” Ac.). 

Thus, the equation of the Common Catenary being— 

using the notation of the hyperbolic functions, then the equation 
of the Transformed Catenary will be— 


r being a fraction, greater or less than unity. 

The authors of this paper appear to have been the first to 
notice the elegant mathematicu fact that, for values of r 
numerically less than J J = o'577, the Transformed Catenary 
possesses two points, equidistant from the vertex, at which the 
curvature is a maximum ; so that in the practjcal desim of 
masonry arches, wliich are almost always made circular, a better 


' “Taro-Nnaed CaUnarin and iheir Afn 
■wnlal ArchK" By T. Alaxnndar, C E , Pi 
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approximation to the truo theoretical sliape of the arch i« 
attained either by taking the “ three-point circle,” passing 
through the vertex A and the two j-ioints of equal curva¬ 
ture B, and Bj', or by taking the “described circle,” touching 
at B, and B,', or by taking the “inscribed circle,” touching at 
A and again internally at B., and B,' beyond the points of 
maximum curvature B, and B,'. instead of taking, as customary, 
the circle of curvature at the vertex , and the authors show that 
if an elliptical arch is desciibed, the proper approximation to its 
shape is obtained frojn an orthogonal projecliun of one of these 
circles. 

The points B, anil B,' are called the tt/tsts of the transformed 
catenary, and give the name to the pai>er. 

The transformed catenary, which may he taken as the line of 
thrust, is shown to lie below the “described circle,” and above 
the “three-point circle,” so that by taking these or similar 
circles for the boundaries of the ring of the arch, the proper 
siahility of the arch is secured. 

The mathematical treatment of the Catenary given by the 
•lUthors Would gain consideiably in elegance by the employment 
of the hyperbolic functions, now no longer to be disregarded ; 
thus, instead of writing— 



tan 9 = 

the notation— 




tan 9 - r sinh 


Some increase; this increase, however, is much les* than the 
diminished conductivity of iron magneliterl in the longitudinal 
direction. Thi» inference agrees iJerfectly with the d^nctions 
he had already arrived at exiserimenling with iron condneton of 
varying dimensions.—Some experiments with a new battery, liy 
Prof. Auguato Righi. Excellent results have been obtained from 
the battery here described, which consists of xo8 condensers dis¬ 
posed in six groups of eighteen each, one above the other, in 
order to obtain high polentials. The outer armatures com¬ 
municate with the conductors of a Holt* machine, the central 
with the ground, and a capacitity is thus obtained equal to that 
of ^- = 3 jars, united 111 a single battery with armatures com¬ 
municating directly with the two conductors of the machine. 
The capacity of the whole system is thus 18,810 electrostatic 
u lit*, or about microfarad. 

Kcnduonti lUJ Jitale Istiliilo l.omharjo, Fehruaiy 38.—Notice 
of the late Prof. Giuseppe Meneghini, by I’rof, T. Taramelli. 
In this biographic mcinuir a tummary account is given of the 
Services rendered to geological studies by the eminent naturalist, 
who was bom in Padua in 1811, and died in January of the 
present year. Meneghini is best known as joint translator, with 
Savi, of Murchison's work on the Alps, Apennines, and Car¬ 
pathians, and by his sy.stematic monograph on the fossils of the 
Upper L'as in Lombardy and Central Italy. His last publica¬ 
tion was a paper on the Cambiian Irilobiies of the Igtesiente 
district, and his name will always be associated rather with the 
pal.sontotogica1 than the stratigraphic or petrographic side of 
geology.—Meteorological observations made at the Royal Brera 
Observatory, Milan, during the month of Feliruary. 


sliould be employed ; and for pin puses of numerical calculation 
of these hyjwbolic functions, it is only necessary to notice that 
if tan 9 sinh w, sec 9 = cosh u, then « hyp. log (sec 9 -f 
tan 9); so that the table of u, already calculated by Kuler, used 
in conjunction with the tables of the ordinary ciicolar functions, 
will give Its the numerical values of the hyperbolic functions; 
for large values of u, when 9 denotes an angle being neatly a 
right angle, the approximate equation— 

log cosli u = log .sinh u - u log r - log 2 
being sufficient. 

Tables of numerical results are civen at the end of the paper, 
with practical illustrations, for the beneht of architects and 
engineers, and supplementaiy table.s are added for the imme¬ 
diate designing of brick, sandstone, and granite arches, with 
circular soffits; so tliat these investigations should prove 
decidedly useful to those engaged in the design of similar 
structures. A. G. G. 


SCIENTIFIC SERIALS. 

Amtrican Journal of .MUhemalks, vol. xi. No 3 (Baltimore, 
April l88g.)—Were it not for the size of the pages, this number 
might be taken to be a number of ihe AfatAema/iicht Annalen, 
seeing that out of its ninety-eight pages sixty-eight are wriilen in 
German. The first memoir, by Oskar Bolza (pp. 195-214I, is 
entitled “On the Construction of Intransitive Groups,” and 
touches on points discussed by Jordan (“Traite des Substitu¬ 
tions Capelli (“Sopra I’Isomorfisino dci Gnippi di Sostitu- 
zioni ”), Netto (“ Subatilutionentheorie ”), Cayley (“ Theory of 
Groups”), and Dyck (" Gruppentheorelische -Studien This 
IS followed by a short note by Karl Heun (pp. 315-30), on 
“Die herstellung einer llnearen Differentiafgleichung aus 
einem gegebenen Element der Integralfunctio.i.” Next we 
have an important memoir by Kocnigsberger (op. 331-82), 
“Ueber die Reduction von Integ^ralen tmnscendenter Func- 
tionen.” The closing note, by Dr. Franklin (pp. 383-93), 
“On the Double Periodicity of the Elliptic Functions,’'»«/cr 
alia, proves a theorem of a bidrcular quaitic, enunciated by 
CIKTord (see Crofton, L.M.Soc. Proc.,vol. il), and also results 
due to Siebeck and Grecnhill, but all are established here from 
a different point of view. 

Rivista Scitnti^co-Industriale, February 15.—Reseorcha on 
the thermo-electric conductivity of magnetized iron (conciuifed), 
by Prof. Eroole Fossati. From these experiments the author 
concludes generally that the electric cooductivity of iron either 
suifcrs no dtange under transverse magnetUation or undergoes 


The last issue of the Mtmotn of the St. Ftleriburi' Society of 
Naturalists (vol. xix., Botany) contain*, besides several very 
interesting shoit papers m the Proceedings, a new contribution 
to the flora of Novgorod, liy A. Antonoff, which raises the 
number of species of flowering plants discovered in the Govern¬ 
ment of Novgorod to 700 ; .1 note on the comparative anatomy 
of the tissues in the leaves of Saltnuea as a basis for classifica¬ 
tion, by V. Dobrovlanski; and a suggestive description of 
the flora of the Shenkursk ami Kholmogory districts of Archan- 
gelsk, by N. Kuznetsoff. Owing to the extension of a subsoil 
of limestone, which is much warmed by the sun during the 
summer, the flora of the region contains a niunher of species 
belonging to a more congenial climate, while several species 
rharactenstic of those latitudes are wanting. On the qther 
hand, owing to its proximity to the Urals, and the existence on 
the west ol such a barrier as Lake Onega, the flora contains 
a considerable number of Siberian species, while many West 
European species do not appear. M. Kuznetsoff's remarks on the 
extension of the Aiies siimca, which is slowly advancing towards 
the West, and ihe lime-tree, which seems to be, on ilie contrary, 
disappearing, ore very interesting Both the Ulmtts camfe^tris 
and the (/. effusa were found as fur north as ihe sixty-lhlrd 
degree of latitude. The presence of the Lymnanthemum nymph- 
aides, which is found in Lithuania and South-Eastern Russia, 
but not in Central Russia, save Kursk, is eSMcially remarkable, 
and M. Kuznetsoff explains the extension ef ihis aquatic plant 
over Archangelsk by its having spread along tile canal which 
connects the Volga with the Dvina. No fewer than iwelveother 
South Russian plants, which must have migrated along the 
same canal, are named by the author. As to the MulgctUum 
total KUm, C. A. Mey., which is characteristic of the salt 
steppes of Astrakhan, it has been found 00 a shoal of the Dvina, 
under 64° N. lat. The paper is accompanied by a map, showing 
the ucstem limits of extension of the Abies sMnea. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, March 14.—“On the Orgaaliotion of the 
Fossil Plants of ihe Coal-Measures. Part xvi.” By W. C. 
Williamson, LLD., F.K.S., Professor of Botany in IM Owens 
College, Manchester. 

In this memoir the author first calls aUention to detadiad 
oliservations, made in his earlier memoirs, relating to tbemonner 
in which a medullary axis is develop in the interior of each of 
the primary vascular bundles of the Carboniferou- Lyeope4i- 
ncese. He then traces the changes nndergeme dor.iig tbe dwe- 
lopment of a small brunch-bundle in LeplMewir^ Hmnaeurtii. 
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ThU ii followed by a description of a small new species of 
L^dodendton. 

In a second new species, named LepidodemiroH tHlernudium, 
ail apparently early form of exogenous zone is shown to exist. 
When describing, in bis previous memoir, Part xi. (see Plate 49, 
Fig. It), the stem now designated Ltpiebdendron/uhginesum, 
he showed that, in it, we have an example of the most rudiment¬ 
ary and least perfectly developed form of an exogenous xylem 
yet seen amonM these Carboniferous Cryptogams. In this ex¬ 
ample, but a few radiating laminK of vascular tissues make their 
appearance in the innermost cortex. In the plant now described, 
though these few laminae are represented by a continuous cylin¬ 
drical zone of trocheids, and though the laminae are arranged in 
radial order, they are still embedded in a mass of cellular tissue, 
much in excess of what constitutes the medullary rays in the 
higher types of Lepidodendroid organization. 

A fourth new species of LeptdMendron is described, under 
the name L. Sptnctn, in young states of which no medulla is 
visible, but, in its place, a number of vertically elongated cells 
and imperfectly lignihed scalariform tracheids are seen, inclosed 
within an outer series of perfectly lignihed tracheids. 

A fifth new spraes, Ltpidodtndron farvulum, is also de¬ 
scribed; after which the author points out the differences 
between the mode of development of the cellular mertulla of 
these exogenous Cryptogams, and that of the representative 
organ among the DicotyMonous F.xogens. Amongst the ordin¬ 
ary Exogens, the mwing tip of a' stem or branch is a mere 
OQ^regatTon of cells, which mass is soon separated into two 
zones oy the development within it of a ring of vascular bundles. 
The cells inclosed within this ring become the medulla, and 
those external to it constitute the cortex. Such a pith sub¬ 
sequently undergoes but a very limited enlargement. In most 
cases a ume arrives when it powa leas with age, and ultimately 
disappears; bnt to the Leptdodendra, though the tip of each 
growing stem ww, in the first instance, also a cellular mass, an 
axial solid bundle of vessels was developed in the centre of the 
new growth almost at its very commencement. But it was only 
after this growth had made some progress, and the twig had 
become clothed exttynally with numerous leaves, that the first 
traces of a medulla began to appear in the centre of the bundle. 

It is thus clear that the medulla of these Carboniferous Lycopods 
It not genetically homologous with that of an ordinary exogenous 
flowering plant. 

The axial vascular medullary bundle expanded into a hollow 
cylinder under the internal pressure of the growing medulla, 
which latter not only attained to considerable dimensions, but 
was a persistent organ. The ring inclosing the medulla supplied 
all the vascular bundles going to leaves and in part to branches. 
The author demonstrates that the branches are supplied with such 
bundles in two ways; when the growing stem divides dichotom- 
opsly, which it does as amongst living Lycopods, the medullary 
vascular cylinder splits into two equal halves. But, besides this 
mode, the author shows that very freiiuently comparatively small 

X ents are cut completely out of the vascular cylinder, in 
h a gap is thus left where the bark and the medulla meet. 
The angular segment thus detached develops into a solid cylin- 
driesd bundle, in which, in time, a medulla forms as before. 
The author is inclined to believe that all these latter forms of 
boodles only supply short abortive lateral branches, which most 
probably supported I.epidostrobous fruits. 

March Ji.—" On the Velocity of Transmission through 
Sea-water of Disturbances of Large Amplitude caused by Ex- 
ploiions.'’ By Richard Threlfall, M A., Professor of Physics, 
and John Frederick Adair, M.A., Demonstrator of Physics, 
University of Sydney. Communicated by Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
F.R.S. 

This paper contains an account of a large number of experi¬ 
ments made with the object of determining the velocity of waves 
of compression cansed by explosions under water. 

The method ad^ted depended on the use of a certain 
“gauge” devised for the occasion, whereby the arrival of 
the disturbance at a given point was transmitted to a 
chronograph. 

The distuibances themselves were cansed by submarine 
explotioni of dynamite and gun-cotton in quantities varying from 
nine ounces to four pounds. 

The dirtance over which the velocity was measured was about 
aooyard*. 

The water was that of the Pacifle Ocean in the harbour of 
Pori Jackson, New South Wales. 


The chronograph was of the falling pendulum description, aqd 
fired the charge automatically. 

The absolute time was obtained by comparing the chronograph 
tuning-fork with an astronomical clock. 

The distance was obtained in terms of the standard yard of 
New South Wales by means of trigonometrical survey. The 
chief results for the range quoted are as follows :— 
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The chief portion of the paper is occupied in the description 
of the details of the precautions taken to make the measurements 
as accurate as possible. This involves some chronographic 
improvements. An explanation of the Urge observed velocity is 
attempted. 


“On an Effect of Light upon Magnetism.” By Shelford 
Bidwell, M.A., F.R S. 

.Several experimenters in the early part of the present century 
tried to magnetize iron and steel by tbfc action of light,' but I 
do not know of any recent attempts in this direction, and of late 
years the thing has been generally regarded as impossible. 
Under ordinary circumstances there can be little doubt that this 
is the case, but, if a certain condition is fulfilled, we might, I 
think, expect to find some evidence of the action of radiation 
upon the magnetism of iron. 

The condition is that the susceptibility of the bar A B to be 
operated upon shall be greater (or less) for a magnetic force in 
the direction AB than for an eq^ual one in the direction BA. 
This paper contains a short preliminary account of a series of 
experiments which have been undertaken with iron bars having 
this property. Much yet remains to be done, which will require 
a considerable amount of time, and for which special apparatus 
must be constructed. In the meantime, the results already 
obtained appear to possess sufficient interest to jastify their 
publication. 

The method of preparing the bars is as follows. A piece of 
soft iron rod. which may conveniently be 10 or 12 cm. long 
and from O'S to 1 cm. in diameter, is raised to a bright yellow 
heat and slowly cooled. When cold, it is placed inride a 
solenoid, through which is passed a battery current of sufficient 
strength to produce a field of about 350 or 400 C.G.S. units. 
The iron when removed from the coll is found to be permanently 
magnetized, and its north pole is marked for the sake of dis¬ 
tinction with red sealing-wax varnish. The bar is then supported 
horizontally and in an east and west direction behind a small 
reflecting magnetometer, and over it is slipped a coil, which is 
shunted with a rheostat, the resistance of which can be 
gradually increased from o to 26 ohms. The coil can be con¬ 
nected by a key with a single battery cell, which is so lurans^ 
as to produce a demagnetizing force inside the coil. The 
resistance of the rheostat is slowly raised, so that more and more 
current passes through the co.l, the battery key being alter¬ 
nately lifted and depressed until the magnetometer indicates 
that the iron bar as a whole is perfectly demagnetized. _ The 
strength of the demagnetizing force required vanes according to 
circumstances: it is generally about one-thirtieth or one-twenty- 
fifth of the original magnetizing force. 

After this treatment the iron rod does not differ, so far as 
ordinary tests will show, from one which has never been tnb- 
roitted to magnetic influences. Nevertheless, as is well known, 
it possesses certain properties which distinguish it from a piece 
of really virgin iron. In the first place, the magnetization in¬ 
duced by a force acting in such a direction as to make the 
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msrked end a north pole is greater than that caused by an 
equal force in an opposite direction. Again, if such a bar be 
held horlrontally east and west (to avoid terrestrial influences), 
and tapped with a mailet, the marked end at once becomes a 
north ^le. A similar effect follows if the rod be warmed in 
the flame of a spirit-lamp. Lastly, if it be placed inside a coil 
and subjected to the action of a series of rather feeble magnetic 
forces, of equal strength but alternating in direction, the marked 
end will generally become a north pole, even though the last 
of the alternate forces may have tended to induce the opposite 
polarity. 

A r^ treated as above described appears to be remarkably 
sensitive to the action of light. When such a rod is placed 
behind the magnetometer, and iiluminated by an oxyhydro^en 
lamp about 70 cm. distant, there occurs an immediate deflection 
of from 10 to 200 scale-divisions,' the magnitude of the effect 
varying in different specimens of iron. As the action of the 
light is continued, the deflection slowly increases. When the 
light is shut off, the magnetometer instantly goes back over a 
range equal to that of the first sudden deflection, then continues 
to move slowly in the backward direction towards zero. 

The first quick movement I believe may be due to the direct 
action of radiation, and the subsequent slow movement to the 
gradually rising temperature of the bar. With a thick rod {\ 
cm. in diameter) the slow movement is barely perceptible, 
extending over only one or two scale-divisions in the course of a 
minute, the spot of light becoming almost stationary after the 
first sudden Jump. With a thin r^ the sudden effect is gener¬ 
ally smaller, while the slow after-effect is greater, and may 
continue until the spot of light passes off the scale. 

As a general rule the magnetic effect is such as to render 
the marked end of the rod a north pole; occasionally, howerer, 
it becomes a south pole, but in such cases 1 have alwavs found 
that the polarity is comparatively feeble. It may even happen * 
that the marked end becomes north when certain portions of 
the rod are illuminated, and south when the light acts upon 
other portions. This is probably due to irregular annealing and 
a consequent local reversal of the direction o? maximum suscep¬ 
tibility : it indicates that the light effect is local, and is confined 
to the illuminateil surface. In one remarkable specimen, which 
happens not to have been annealed at all, the sudden effect and 
the slow effect are in opposite directions. When the light is 
turned upon this rod, there is at first a sudden deflection of 
twenty ma^etometer-scale-tlivisions to the left, the spot after¬ 
wards moving slowly and steadily towards the right. When the 
light is shut off there occurs at once a jump of twenty divisions 
further towards the right before the spot begins to move back in 
the zero direction. 

Some attempts have been made to repeat the experiments 
with light polarized by means of a Nicol’s prism; but, either 
because the largest prism at my disposal was too small (its 
aperture being barely 2 cm.), or because too much of the 
radiant energy was absorbed by the spar, I failed to get any 
magnetic effects whatever with the prism in either position. 

[Prof. Silvanus Thompson has quite recently been kind 
enough to lend me a very laige ana excellent Nicol's prism. 
From a few experiments already made with this instrument it 
appears thst the action of the light is quite independent of the 
plane of polarization.] 

There can be no doubt whatever of the reality of the effects 
here described ; they are perfectly distinct, and are at any time 
reproducible with certainty. The only question is how much of 
them is primarily caused by the action of light, and how much 
by mere incidental change of temperature. But, taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, I think the evidence is in 
favour of the conclusion that the instantameus magnetic change, 
which occurs when a prepared iron bar is illuminated, Is purely 
and directly an effect of radiation. 


Physical Society, March 23.—Prof. Keinold, President, ip 
the chair.—Prof. J. V. Jones read notes on the use of Lissajous's 
figures to determine a rate of rotation, and of a Morse receiver 
to measure the periodic time of a reed or tuning-fork. In deter¬ 
mining resistance absolutely by the B. A. or by Loreni’i method, 
it Is important to know the sp^ of rotation at the instant when 
the deflection of the gaivanometer needle is observed. To deter¬ 
mine this, an arm carrying a mirror is caused to oscillate by r 
pin placed eccentrically In the end of the spindle, and a Lissajous’ 

' The magneromeier mirror was 1 raalrj distant from 
division as 0-64 mm (A ' ' “ 
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figure is obtained by using another mirror mounted on a vibrating 
reed driven electrically. Equality of iieriod is obtained when 
the result!^ elliptical figure u, permanent, and the frequency of 
the reed is determined subsequently. In making the experi- 
menu it it found convenient to control the speed of the di^ by 
braking it either with the finger or a piece of wood. The reed 
consists of a rectangular steel rod. 100 centimetres long, and 
section I "51 x o‘6o centimetres, and the length of the vibrating 
segment can be altered by sliding it through a clamp. To per¬ 
mit of this change without altering the Sectrical contacts, the 
latter are formed by two independent springs, one of whid is 
always in contact with the rod. For determining the frequency 
of the reed a second pair of contacts are operated by the vibrator 
and the currents recorded by a Morse receiver, whilst simul¬ 
taneously the paper receives marks from a pen controlled by a 
standard clock. The limit of accuracy of this part of the ex¬ 
periment is found to be per cent., due to changes in the 
reed’s frequency. This is a serious defect, and the author of the 
paper asked for advice as to the precautions necessary to obtain 
reeds of constant pitch. Prof. Ayrton, whilst recognizing the 
extreme importance of determining speed accurately, suggested 
that the inconstancy of the reed may be due to the impulse oeing 
given at the end instead of the middle of its swin^ and recalled 
an experiment, shown before the Society by Prof. Perry and him¬ 
self, in which the pitch of an electrically driven fork was varied 
greatly by altering the adjustment of the contact screw. Refer¬ 
ring to Dr. Thompson’s modification, where two tuning-forks 
drive each other, it was pointed out that the method requires . 
the synchronism of the two forks to be very exact. Mr. Bliukley 
inquired whether any doors were opened or closed during the 
experiments, as the pitch of a reed is affected by the size of its 
reMnance chamber. He also stated that the pitch of reeds 
driven pneumatically could be maintained cojjytaot to 1 part in 
10,000, and mentioned that two forks nearly in unison influence 
each other’s period when near together. Referring to the two 
forks mentioned by Prof. Ayrton, Prof. S. P. Thompson said it 
was advantageous to mount such forks on sounding boxes, for 
when placed at a suitable distance apart they then exert consider¬ 
able mutual control. The sketch put on^he board by Prof. 
Jones led Dr. Thompson to suppose that a perfect method of 
driving forks had mren devised, for two springs were shown 
touching opposite sides of the bar, and such an arrangement might 
be used to complete the circuit, only when the reed is in the 
middle position. He also believed that forks give greater con¬ 
stancy than single reeds, and mentioned some recent improve¬ 
ments, in which one prong of an electrically driven fork is made 
of phosphor bronze. Mr. T. H. Blakesley, reasoning from 
ideas suggested by Mr. Stroh’s experiments on vibrating mem¬ 
branes, concluded that the period* of forks, placed at t wave¬ 
length apart, would not influence each other. In reply to a 
question from Mr. F. 1. Smith, Prof. Jones thought there could 
be no “creeping” of the re^ through the clamp. He also 
stated that he had been led to use a reed fram the results ob¬ 
tained in Delaney’s system of telemraphy, and the fact that Lord 
Rayleigh considered electrically driven forks satisfactory.—Dr. 
Hofford read extracts from the following papers :—On the Clark 
cell as a source of standard currents, by Prof. R. Threlfall and 
Mr. A. Pollock. The authors find, contrary to ordinaiy ideas, 
that Clark cells can be used to tend currents of considerable 
magnitude without the E, M. F. being appreciably changed, and 
have constructed cells which give O'OOI amperes steadily for half 
an hour. This result has b^n obtained by increasing the size 
of the cell so that each electrode is about 5 square inches in 
area, and the internal resistance it about 6 ohms. For the 
ordinary small test-tube cell, the resistance of which may be 
about 1500 ohms, the current ought not to exceed 0*00001. On 
closing the circuit the P.D. (potential difference) drops almost 
instantaneously to its steady value, and when the circuit is 
opened rises equally rapidly to very nearly the original E.M.F. 
The cells conroletely recover in time. If the current sent be too 
large, the P.D. falls for a time, and afterwards rises and tends 
towards a fixed value. In this respect Clark’s cells are 
greatly superior to large Daaiell’s, sending currents through the 
same resistance. The paper contains several tables and curves, 
as well as valuable results respecting the close agreement between 
the E.M.F.’s of a great number of different cells.—On the 
application of Clarkes cell to the construction of a standard 
galvanometer, by Prof, R. Threlfall. A large cell, as above men- 
tionedf toother with a known platinoid resistance, are used to 
standsudize a reflecriag galvanometer, constructed with a single 
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nnoTabl« coll, fliding in guides so os to vary the conAant in known 
impoTtions. Two controlling magnets are carried on opposite 
sides of a sleeve sliding on a central tube, inclosing the long 
fibre, and a small hollow copper cylinder in oil acts as damper. 
The tangent law was found bv calculation to be practically 
correct up to and the scale is curved so as to read tan¬ 
gents on a scale of equal divisions. To give this result 
the approximate polar equation to the curve is shown to be 
r =/(i + o'aoyfl* -t ©•0269#*). In standardizing the instru¬ 
ment a known current it sent through it from the Clark cell, 
and the controlling magnets adjusted till the spot comes to a 
fiducial m«k on the sc^e. By varying the position of the coil, 
currents ranging from o-coi to 0 4 ampere, can be measured. 
—On the measurement of high specific resistances, by Prof. 
Threlfall. The chief points dealt with are, the means for pro- 
dneing thin plates of material of known dimensions, the form 
and methods of magnetizing the needles, and the arrangement 
of suspension found necessary when great sensibility is required. 
For producing the plates, two plane platinized bra-'S slaos are 
used, and kept at a known distance apart by micrometer screws, 

«hilst the material is melted between them. The acrews arc 
then withdrawn, and the resistance determined by comparison 
with a megobm, using different E.M.F.’s in the two cases so as 
to obtain about ^ual deflections As regards the galvanometer, 
after many unsatisfactory attempts to use one made according to 
the Messrs. Gray’s pattern, the coils of that instrument were 
mounted in the ordinary way, and used with an astatic com¬ 
bination of magnetized steel disks. Extreme care was taken to 
obtain disks exactly similar, and a pair of electro-magnets were 
made to mametize them i« sifu, so as to obtain great astaticiam. 
For suspending the magnets, quartz fibres were found greatly 
superior to silk, the zero of the instrument being very indefinite, 
even with a silk fibre 30 inches long. Considerable difficulty 
V os experienced in attaching the mirror to the needle on account 
of the diatortion produced by ordinary cements, slow drying 
while paint was ultimately user! and found satisfactory.—On the 
measurement of the resistance of imperfectly putlfied sulphur, by 
Prof. Threlfall and Mr. A. Pollock. The apparatus used is 
described in the previous paper, the galvanometer of 16,000 
( bras being arranged to give one division for 2 >• to'*’ amperes. 

A mean of the results obtained gives about 11 x io'> ohms per 
cubic centimetre as the specific resistance. In iierforming the 
txperiments mnn;f precautions were required to prevent air cur¬ 
rents and magBCtic disturbances, and paraffin keys were found to 
give tnuch better insulation than ebonite ones. In conclusion, the 
authors enumerate the chief points to which attention should be 
paid in designing and using very sensitive galvanometers. They 
consider it desirable to use quartz fibres at least 6 feet long, to 
provide very fine adjustment for the controlling magnets, whose 
supports should be independent of the suspension arrangement, 
and believe that the whole should be placed in a thick soft iron 
cylinder. Mr. Boys, speaking of attaching mirrors to wires, said he 
found a very small siwek of shellac varnish to be very satisfactory. 
As regards quartz fibres, Prof. Threlfall’s method of producing 
them differed materiallv from his, and the fibres were much 
thicker. He considered it quite unnecessary to use fibres any¬ 
thing like 6 feet long, and thought 15 inches quite sufficient 
where the weigh! to be supported was not large. Prof. Ayrton 
regarded the results obtained from Clark’s cells to be of extreme 
scientific and commercial importance, for they showed that a 
very convenient standard of E.M.F. could also be used as a 
standard for current. Prof. Thompson, after commenting on 
the convenience of good E.M.F. standards, expressed a nope I 
that Prof. Threlfall would be able to suggest a convenient method I 
for producing a standard ampere. 

^yal MeMeTological'8oelety,MaTCh 20.—Dr. W. Marcet, 
F.R.S., Prwsident, in the chair.—Dr. Marcet delivered an ad¬ 
dress on “ The Sun : ii» Heat and Light,” in which he said that I 
the source ar engln of all meteorological phenomena is the sun, ' 
•which sends or radiates its heat to the earth through the mole¬ 
cular vibration of the invisible matter connecting earth with 
space. If there wen no air and monture we should feel the 
-sun’s beat to a muoh greater extent. Aker the sun's rays have 
macbed tba earth, m. portion of the heat they bring with them is 
iabsoibed bythe-eanh and terrestrial objects, another is converted 
>dato motion, aad a'third is raflected iato-epaee. After desetib- 
dag thu varimis actiQouMtetaand other instmmmts used for dc- 
lerraiaiag theauMnmt of stdar radtaiioo. Dr. iMareetshowed (hat 
the tmpemluro of the sotar rays foils rapidly when tented-at in- I 
creasing altitudes in a balloon. He then gave an account of 1 


some observations made by Mr. Glaisher in the celebrated 
balloon ascent which he and Mr. Coxwell made at Wolver¬ 
hampton on September 5, 1862, when they reached a height of 
about seven miles above the earth’s surface. Regarding the 
transformation of solar heat into motion, a very interesting 
Illustration is afforded by the radiometer, in which the direct in¬ 
fluence of the sun’s rays causes a light vane to rotate; while 
another illustration of the raechanical effects of heat upon fluids 
is their conversion into what is known as the spheroidal con¬ 
dition. In connection with this Dr. Marcet explained how by 
wetting his hand he could pass it through molten lead without 
injury. He also related the case of Henry Hall, one of the 
keepers of the Eddystone f.iuhthouse, who, on the occasi n of 
the fire which destroyed the lighthouse on December 4, 1755, 
accidentally swallowed some molten lead, but did not die till 
several days afterwards, when a piece of lead was taken out of 
his stomach. Dr. Marcet then briefly drew attention to the 
sun’s light, stating that ilie passage of the sun's ligiit through 
our atmosphere alters it in kind to a great and remarkable ex¬ 
tent. Light can be decomposed into its elementary colours. In 
connection with this branch of the subject Dr. Marcet per¬ 
formed a number of experiments, including, among others, that 
of passing a ray of light through a glass freed from dust, when 
the ray disappears within the vessel, liut reappears on the other 
side, showing that the power to form light was there, though 
not the material for this power to act upon. Dr. Marcet con¬ 
cluded his very interesting address by describing the various 
forms of sunshine recorders.—The meeting was then adjourned 
in order to afford the Fellows ami their friends an opportunity 
of inspecting the Exhibition of Inslruments opened on the 
previous evening A full account of this Exhibition has alreaily 
been given on p. 523. 

Geological Society, Match ao —W. T. Blanford, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—The following communications were 
readSupplementary note to a paper on the rocks of the At¬ 
lantic coast of Canada, by Sir J. W, Dawson, F.R.S.—The 
occurrence of colloid siruui in the Lower Chalk of Berkshire 
and Wiltshire, by Mr. W. Hill and Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne.— 
Note on the pelvis of OrnUhotsit, by Prof. II. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S. The remains preserved in Mr. Leed's collection at 
Eyebury, and described by Mr. Hulke, arc the largest and most 
perfect pelvic bones of a Saurischian known m this country. 
An examination showed that the bones of the right and left 
sides were united in the median line almost tbroiighout their 
length by a median suture, and that they formed a saddle-shaped 
surface internally from front to back. After giving a detailed 
description of the pubis and ischium, the author stated that he 
was not aware that this lype of pelvis had been previously ob¬ 
served. He noted that tne antero-posterior concavity between 
the anterior symphysis of the pubic bones and the posterior 
symphysis of the iscbLa was a well-marked characteristic of 
Saurischian reptiles, but that it remained to be determined to 
what extent the median union of the pubic bones was developed 
m the group. It was impossible to judge of the form of the 
ilium from the imperfect fragment preserved, but it did not make 
any recognizable approximation to the bone in those Amencan 
genera which offered the closest resemblance of form to the pubts 
and ischium. There were several minor differences of propor¬ 
tion between the bones from the Oxford Clay and those from the 
Wealden of the Isle of Wight, and the former differed in ways 
pointed out from Morosaurus, Diplodocus, and Brontosaurus, 
thotqjh there were resemblances. 

Zoological Bociety, March 19_Prof. Flower, F.K.S., 

President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a list of the fishes 
collected at Constantinople and sent to the Society by Dr. E. D. 
Dickson. The species were sixty-six in number, and had been 
determined by Mr. G. A. Boulenger.—Mr. Tegelmeier exhibited 
a female Cold Pheasant in male plumage, and a cuiiously distorted 
pair of horns of the Ibex orCasbmir.—The Rev. A. U. Cooke 
read A paper on the position of the land shells of Australia and 
the adjacent islands, commonly referred to the genus Physa, which 
it was shown (mainlv from an examination of the radula) were 
really more nearly allied to the genus J.inuttsa. Mr. Cooke pro- 
powd to refer three tpedes to the genus Bulistsu, estabtishca by 
Adonsonin 17J7.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger read notes on some spe¬ 
cimens of Lizards belongiag to the Zkiological Museum of Hal e, 
which had been sent to himTor examination. To these notes were 
appended revised descriptions of two Lizards (ram the Argentine 
Republic, GymnoJaclyliu horridus and (Prod r o f k u s scapula- 
I tus. —A oommunication was read from Prof. W. N. Parker, 
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containing an account of the occasional persistence ol the left 
posterior cardinal vein in the I'rog. This condition, abnormal 
m the Frog, was shown to be essentiallymormal in Froloptirus .— 
A comraunication was read from Mr. J. Douglas Ogilby, con¬ 
taining notes on some fishes new to the Australian fauns.—Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas read a paper giving the description of a new 
Bornean Monkey belonging to the genus Semnoptihnus, obtained 
by Mr. Charles Hose on the north-west coast of Borneo. The 
author proposed ta name it Scmnopithei.u< hotel, after its 
discoverer. 

April 3.—Prof. Flower, F. R.S., President, in the chair. 
—The Secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the ininth of 
March 1889, and called attention to a specimen of the Manatee 
(Manatus australis), purchased March a, being the second 
example of this Sirenian obtaineti alive by the Society; to an 
Oriental I’halanger (Phalatii;,r oncutalh, var. breouepi), pre¬ 
sented by Mr. C. M. Woodford, of Sydney ; and to a specimen 
of Owen’s Apteryx {Apieiyx aweni), presented by Captain C. A. 
Fmdlay.—Mr. Smith-Woodward exIitWled and made remarks 
on a maxilla of the early Mesozoic Ganoid Saurtcht/tys, from 
the Rhattic formation of Aust Clift, near Bristol —A communi¬ 
cation was read from Mr. W. K. Parker, on the osteology of 
Steatornis caripensis. The conclusion arrived at as reganls the 
affinities of this isolated form of birds was that Steatornis is a 
waif of on ancient avifauna, of which all the near allies arc 
extinct, and that Podar^s of Australia is its nearest surviving 
relative.—Mr. Oldfield Thomas read some preliminary notes on 
the characters and synonymy of the different speaes of Otter. 
The author gave a levised synonymy of the four -.pecies of Lutia 
recognized as beloiieing to the Paliearctic and Indian Regions, 
and of the two lound in the /tlhiopian Region. The American 
Otters, for want of a laigcr scries of specimens, could not at 
present be satisfactorily worked out.—Mr. E. T. Newton read 
a paper, cntnlcd “A Contribution to the History of Eocene 
Siluroid Fishes.’’ Mr. Newton observed that spines of Siluroid 
fishes from the Bracklesham Beds were described by Dixon in 
his “Fossils of Sussex ’ (1850), and referred to the genus 
Siturus. Mr. A. Smith-Woodward had recently shown good 
reason forieferiing these specimens, and certain cephalic plates 
from the same horizon, to the tropical genus Anus. The 
greater part of a skull, fion the Eocene Beds of Barton, in 
the Museum of the Geological Survey, confirmed tlie latter 
generic reference. Its close resemblance to a skull of Anus 
^.gvrides in the British Museum left no room for questioning 
their generic relationship, while at the same time the fossil 
differed from any known species of Anus. The fortun.ate dis 
covery of one of the otoliths within the fossil skull, and Us 
resemblance in important points to that of .1 . gafoi tdes , still 
further confiimcd this determination. Some ut^icr otoliths 
from Barton, and one from Madagascar, were also referred to 
the genus Anus. —Mr. A. Smith-Woodward read a note on 
Bucklandium dtluvii, a fossil from the London Clay ol Sheppey, 
noticed by Kunig, and hitherto not satisfactorily determined. 
It was shown that this fossil was a portion of the skull of a 
Siluroid Fish allied to the existing genus Auchenoglonis —.\ 
communication was read from Mr. H. W. Bates, F.K S., con¬ 
taining descriptions of new species of the Coleopterous family 
Carabidie, collected by Mr. J. H. Leech in Kashmir and 
Ballistan.—A second communication from Mr. Bates gave de¬ 
scriptions of some new species of the Colcopierons families 
Cicindelido: and CarabuUc, taken by Mr. Pratt at Chang Yang, 
near Ichang, in China. 

Paris. • 

Academy of Sciencss, April i.—M. Des Cloueaux, 
President, in (he chair.—On regulating the velocity of a 
dynamo-electnc mac)iinu serving as a receiver in the tiansmi>->ion 
of force by electricity, by M. Marcel Deprez. The case is first 
considered of the magnetic field and of the electromotive force 
of each machine, which are shown to Ire functions of the 
intensity of the general current only when the inducting electios 
are disposed in a simple senes in the pruicip.-il circuit. Coses 
are then discussed in wl)ich ibc receiver has a onstaiu mag¬ 
netic field; and in which the field of the generator is constant.— 
On the biortbogonal reduction of a lineo-linear form to its 
canonical form, .by Prof. Sylvester. Taking F as a lineo-lmear 
function of two senes of ieiters— 

jTi, . . . rX„ i i ... » i« ; 

then F will contain tr terms. By subjecting the lettc« x and 
{ respectively to two independent orthogonal sutHtitatioDi," 


arbitrary quantities are introduced into the transformed form 
«’ - n, so that by giving them suitable values we should be 
able to get rid of this number of terms while retaining the n 
pairs alone, whose arguments will be, for instance, 

. .ar„e». 

Prof. Sylvester here calls the multiples of these arguments the 
eanoHual muUiplicators; he gives the rule for determining 
them, and at the same time for finding the two simultaoeons 
orthogonal substitutions which Icatl to the canonlcsd form.—On 
the progress of the Suez Canal, and its stale in the year 1888, 
by M. de Lesseps. Of the works undertaken to widen the 
Canal from 22 to 65, 75, and in some places even 80 metres, 
some have already lieen completed, and for a distance of about 
15 kilometres from Port Said vessels have now ample space for 
passing each other. The depth will be increased to 8 50, and 
ultimately to 9 metres, and navigation by night is facilitated by 
luminous buoys and tow-paths, the light being obtained by 
means of compiessed gas. All the sidings have been widened 
to too metres between Suez and Port Said, thus allowing six 
large vessels to be shunted at the same time in all of them. 
Ships using the electric light are now able to traverse the Canal 
in about twenty hours, the time hitherto required being from 
thirty-five to forty hiurs. In 1S88 the Canal was travet^ by 
3440 vessels of 6,640,832 tons (2625 of 5,223,254 tons, British), 
yielding to the Company 65.102,000 francs in tolls, &c.— 
On an aperiodic balance with direct readings of the last 
fractional weights, by M. P. Curie. The instrument here 
described, and illustrated wiih a vertical section and a general 
view, has been consirncted for I he purpose of incieaung the 
rapidity and accur.aiy of weighing operations m scientific and 
industrial laboratories —On transformalion and equilibrium in 
thermodynamics, by M. P. Duhem, li is pointed out that the 
“new function” spoken of by M. Gouy in a recent communi¬ 
cation {Comptes rendus, cviii. )>. 507), had already been antici¬ 
pated by Mr. (. W. Gibbs, in 1873, whose views were later 
explained by M. Duhem in his work on the thermo-dynamic 
potential.—On the difference of potential at contact of a metal 
and of a salt of the same metal, by M. H. Pellat. The author’s 
researches lead to a general law thus expressttl The difference 
of normal potential hJtween a metal and the solution of a salt 
of the same metal is nil. It also follows that the difference of 
potential of two salts of the same acid and of different metal at con¬ 
tact, increased by the difference of potential of those metals placed 
in contact, is proportional to the quantity of heat liberated by 
ihc substitution of one of the metals for the other in the salt of 
the acid in question.—On tclephonography, by M. E. Merra- 
dier. The problem of tclephonography—that is, the transmis¬ 
sion of sound to distances by telegraph lines, fur instance—is 
here studied in connection wnh the recent improvements of the 
phonograph by its inventor, Mr. Edison, and by Mr. S. Taintcr 
(graphophonc). M. Mercadier’s process, which shows good 
results even with inferior instruments, appuars to lie much 
simpler than that by which Mr. Edison has lately succeeded in 
communicating along the wires between New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, using for the purpose Ids new improved phonognyh.— 
Papers weic contributed by M. F. Beaulard, on the double 
elliptical refraction of quartz ; by M. Woukoloff on the law of 
the solubility of gases ; by M. Rene Drouin, on succinamic 
nitrile ; by M. Albert Colson, on the artificial and natural alka¬ 
loids : by MM. P. lungloi. and Ch. Richet, on ihe strength of 
the respiratory funaion as affected by amcsthetics ; by M. Abel 
Dutanre, on the action of the poison of the land salamander 
(Sa/amandra macuJoia) ; and by M. Haug, on the Lias 
formations ui the sub-Aipine ranges between Digne and Cap. 

Bkri.ik. 

Meteorological Society, March 12.—Prof, von Bezold, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Wagner spoke on the connection 
between cosmic and meteorological phenomena. After a short 
review of the earlier attempts to connect meteorological 
phenomena with the rotation of the sun or with the phases of 
the moon, he passed on to a consideration of Prof, von Bczold’s 
recently published work, in which it is shown that the storms in 
Bavaria and Wiii-tembcrg have a distinctly i-ecurrcnt periodicity 
of 26 days, corres)>onding to the laeriod (25-84 days) of the sun’s 
rotation. In oppmition to this, Koppen had found from his own 
calculations, baW on more extensive data, that the lilurms are 
recurrent with a iwnodicity of 39 and not 26 days, tiius corre¬ 
sponding to the syncabcal period of the moon. The apwker had 
himself investigated the periodicity of storms, not only in Bavaria 
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and 'WiirtembeT]{, but aUo in Baden, keeping the oburvations 
of lightning leparate from thote of mere rain-stomiB : this seemed 
to be necettary, not only inasmnch as von Beiold did not take 
any account of lightning, but also because the occurrence of light¬ 
ning at the time of new moon, or during the last quarter of the 
moon, might give rise to apparent maxima resulting from piirely 
optic^ causes. He found that the storms posscssa periodicityof 
39 days, which include three maxima, the chief of these being in 
the last half-quarter, the next at new moon, and the least at full 
moon. No physical explanation, or even any idea of any con¬ 
nection between the storms and the phases of the moon, can 
at present be given.—Dr. Assmann gave an account of a 
phenomenon which had been observed on the trees in the Thier- 
garten as a result of the recent heavy snow-fall. The ma.sses of 
snow which were piled up high on the branches of the trees had 
slipped down round their sides and hung down like curtains; 
they possessed a not inconsiderable consistency and glacier-llke 
structure. The superficial thawing which occurred daily about 
midday bad contriMted largely toTjring about the modihcation 
which the mow had undergone. 

Physiological Society, March 15.—Prof, du Bois-Reymond, 
President, in the chair.— Dr. Benda spoke on multmuclear mam¬ 
malian apermatosoa, and refuted a number of objections which 
had been raised to his views on spermatogenesis.—Prof. Gad 
gave an account of experiments whi^ Dr. Piotrowski had made 
under his direction, on the difference between the conducting 
power of nerves and their irritability. It was known that under 
certain conditions, as, for instance, when a nerve is dying or is 
surrounded by an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, its power of 
conducting impulses shows no change, while at the same time the 
irritability of that part which is surrounded by the gas has dis¬ 
appeared. After confirming the above by renewerl experiments. 
Dr. Piotrowski found that when he surrounded a small stretch of 
the sciatic nerve with alcohol vapour he obtained a result exactly 
the revefse to that observed with carbonic add gas : the nerve 
was irritable, but could no longer convey impulses coming from 
its central end. Irritability and conducting power were tested, 
not only by muscular contractions, but also by the n^ative varia¬ 
tion at the peripheral end of the nerve, 1 hree distinct causes 
might be assumed for the difference between irritability and con¬ 
ducting power which had been experimentally proved as above. 
In the first place, irritability and conducting power might be two 
totally distinct properties of a nerve. But this view must be dis¬ 
missed, inasmuch as the only possible way of conceiving the 
propagation of an impulse is to suppose that the impulse is trans¬ 
mitted from one transverse section of the nerve to another, so 
that the stimulation of one section acts os a stimulus to the rest. 
In the second place, it might be supposed that the electrical re¬ 
sistance of the nerve-sheath and meaollary-sheath bad been in¬ 
creased, so that the stimulus, which was applied from the exterior, 
could not overcome this increased resistance, while at the same 
time the conducting power of the axis-cylinder remained un¬ 
changed. But this view is untenable in face of the fact that 
alcohol vapour increases the irritability of a nerve but lessens its 
conducting power. And it is still further opposed by an ex¬ 
periment on the olfactory nerve of the pike. This nerve possesses 
scarcely any sheath, or at most an extremely thin one, and still 
it behaved exactly as does a sciatic nerve when surrounded ^ car¬ 
bonic acid gas. Finally, mechanical stimuli were just as efficient 
as electrical, and in this case the resistance of the sheath does not 
affect the question. A third possible explanation was that 
nerves poss^ not only a longitudinal, but also a transverse 
irritability, and that the latter is diminished by the CO„ and 
increased by the alcohol vapour. This last explanation was also 
rendered probable by an experiment in which the heightened 
irritability ander||iM|p>re to alcohol vapour was still further in¬ 
creased when“TO?wrt#it used for stimulation was led through 
the nerve at right angles to its length by meant of wide elec¬ 
trodes instead of by means of the wire electrodes usually em¬ 
ployed, in which latter case a small longitudinal stretch of the 
nerve is included between the points of the electrodes. The 
speaker therefcre regards it os proved that the irritability of a 
nerve can be diminished by the action of CO, without iu con¬ 
ducting power being tlmultaneously affected. Further, that by 
means of alcohol vapour the irritability may be increased, while 
the conducting power is at the same time considerably dimin¬ 
ished, and that nerves possets a distinct trantvene imtaUiity. 
The speaker alio regsrded it as extremely probable that the effect 
of CO, and okohof vapour Is dlfiferent upon the transverse and 
longitndinal conducting powers of a nerve. 


Vienna. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, February 7.—The Secre¬ 
tary read a letter by Dr. Ludolf Griesebach on his travels in Turkis- 
tan, describing the geology of the environs of Ghazni.—The 
following papers were read :—On the retinal image of the insect’s 
eye, by Prof. S. Exner.—On the orbit of Winnecke’s comet in 
the years 1858-86, by E. von HaerdtI.—On the relation of 
atmospheric pressure to electricity (sealed), by T. Altschul. 

February 17.—The following papers were read:—On some 
derivatives of cyanamide, by A. Smolka and A. Friedrich.—On 
morphine, by Zd. H. Skraup and Dr. Wiegmann.—On the 
definitive deiermination of the plane of polarization, by the late 
L. Kudelka.—On an anomaly of MendeleefTs periodic system 
(sealed), by B. Brauner.—On marine Hydrachnida, with some 
remarks on Midea (Brui), by R. von Schaub.—On the passage 
of electricity through bad conductors, by H. Koller. 
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A CHEAf/CAL “ IVEECKER. ' 

Chemical Lecture Notes. By Peter T. Austen, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, 
Rutgers College, and the New Jersey State Scientific 
School. (New York : John Wiley and Sons, 1888 ) 

HE work of a teacher of chemistry is becoming more 
difficult and more perplexing every day. The mass 
of facts of primary importance both to the science and to 
technology is now so great that the amount of time that 
can reasonably be devoted to the business of lecturing 
during an ordinary College course is wholly inadequate 
to overtake them. The chemical student of to-day 1$ 
naturally expected to have a wider range of knowledge, 
and a far higher standard of acquirement, than Ins brother 
of five-and-twfnty ) ears ago. The wonder is, that one 
small head can carry all that he is required to know. 
One inevitable result of this mass of material is seen in 
the specialization, both in work and in teaching, which is 
becoming increasingly apparent. There arc chemists to 
whom the chemistry of the carbon compounds is rapidly 
becoming a sort of “ Dark Continent,” and who begin to 
regard the intricacies of a structural formula with much 
the same feelings as they would look upon the tangled 
vegetation of a jungle ; and, on the other hand, there are 
men to whom the sesquipedalian names of organic che¬ 
mistry are as familiar as household words, but who are 
oblivious to the most ordinary facts of mineral or physical 
chemistry. Specialism is of course inevitable. The field 
is far too big to be ranged over by one man if he means 
to do his fair share of the work of cultivating it. But 
the question remains, What to teach, and how to teach 
it ? The truth is, that as chemistry is too frequently 
taught to-day, the facts obscure the view of the principles. 
We pile up the deck-load when we ought to jettison half 
the cargo. What we want is, a stricter subordination of 
facts to principles. We need to import the methods of 
the statistician into our procedure. Could anything be 
more deadly dull, or intellectually more depressing, than 
the courses of so-called “advanced chemistry’’ professed in 
some of our Colleges, in which the only stimulus to mental 
exertion on the part of the teacher and the taught comes 
from the spur of the inevitable examination at the end ? 
Not one teacher in ten seems to recognize that his first 
duty is to be interesting. His first duty, be will tell you, 
is to pass his men ; and as our systems of examination 
are at present ordered, the passing is more a question of 
the facts than of the principles. And yet no one who 
has listened to the lectures of such men as Liebig or 
Hofmann or Victor Meyer can doubt for a moment that 
the teaching of even the most “ advanced ” chemistry is 
capable of affording a high intellectual enjoyment. But 
then, such men are not the slaves of a Syllabus ; they are 
not held in bondage in Burlington Gardens. They are 
free to develop their own methods and to stamp their 
own Individuality on their work. "Ehe revolt in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, the other day, might have been more suc¬ 
cessful if it had been more judiciously fought The chemist 
who knows, can afford to smile at Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
VoL. XXXIX.—No. 1016. 


sneer at the value of the knowledge of the number of the 
isomenc amyl alcohols. Of course, the bare fact of the 
number is not of cardinal importance, but it is evi¬ 
dently not given to Mr. Harrison to know all that is 
implied by that fact In this respect at least, Mr. Harri¬ 
son is a degenerate disciple. The Master's knowledge of 
chemistry was not bounded by the limits of a volume in 
the “ International Scientific Series ” . Comte had dabbled 
sufficiently deep in the science to have appreciated the 
real worth even of the fact, could he have lived to acquire 
It But, although Mr. Harrison may shoot badly, the 
circumstance that he should have gone to the barricades at 
all IS significant ; and every teacher who has a soul above 
that of a crammer must share in his growing impatience 
with the present condition of things. 

Now there is no doubt, if we may judge from his book, 
that Prof. Austen would .dso gladly range himself behind 
the barricade if Mr. Knowles would only enlist him ; but 
whether his shooting would be of any use, is, as we 
proceed to show, very questionable. 

Dr. Austen writes, <is he tells us, for those students who 
study, “not merely to pass, but to know.” His book is 
not intended to be a text-book ; it is simply a collection 
of notes and observations on topics which his experience 
as a teacher h.is shown “ often give the student more or 
less trouble.” No attempt has been made “ to include 
all the rocks and shoals on whi:h the chemical student 
may get wrecked.” In short, the book is an attempt to 
deal with the philosophy of chemistry rather than with 
the facts; and as such it seemed to us, in view of the 
, ideas to which we have attempted to give utterance at 
■ the beginning of this notice, to merit careful examination. 

We have, first, a short introduction, in the style of 
' certain well-known lectures, “ adapted to .a pivenile au- 
ditoiy,” which we associate with the classic shades of 
Albemarle .Street. Dr. Austen’s sentiments concerning 
the functions and duties of a teacher are admirable, but 
they have just as much originality as his attempts to 
write in the manner of Dr. Tyndall. The introductory 
paragraphs are, indeed, char.tctenstic of the rest of the 
book. Wc have much loose statement, and many faults 
of expression and of taste, with, now and again, a shrewd 
practical rem.ark, which Mr. Harrison’s clever young 
examinee, with the “ marvellous flair," would certainly 
‘•spot,” like the vultuie he is said to resemble. But 
theie IS not a single original observation in the work, nor 
a single new experiment. The iron-filings and the sul¬ 
phur do their time-honoured duty in illustrating the 
nature of chemical change, and Hofmann’s well-known 
examples of the volumetric relations of the simple and 
compound gases aie duly set forth, but with nothing of 
the veive of that great expositor. Wc admit that it is 
difficult to find anything better in illustration of these 
particular points ; but then, what is the raison cTHre of 
Ur. Austen’s book? In dealing with such matters as 
Molecules and Atoms, Valency and Atomicity, Dr. Austen 
is clearly out of his depth, or rather he is a sufficiently 
good swimmer to get over the surface indifferently well— 
but with neither the skill nor the hardihood to get down to 
the pearls below. He is betogged by the smoke-rings, 
and muddled among the vortex-atoms. At times he 
seeks to be interesting, but with what success the following 
extracts may serve to show. 

c c 
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In the section on Substitution or Keplacement we 
read : - 

“It takes but a slight imagination to see in many 
reactions analogies with the diplomatic methods of human 
affairs, '(‘hus the reduction of potassi im dichromate to 
chromic chloride in the presence of alcohol and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, IS particularly suggestive of what in politics 
IS called a ‘deal,’ or in diplomacy an ‘understanding.’ 
... So again, in the case of bleaching by moist chlorine, 
the reaction HjO -f CU = 2HLI + O becomes possible 
if there 15 some substance to lake up the O. t therwise 
there IS no reaction, .is O refuses to be put out and allow 
H to dissolve their partnership, and unite with Cl, unless 
provided for. But if an easily-decomposed organic sub¬ 
stance can be procured, the reaction can be consum¬ 
mated. The colouring matter is attacked by the O, and 
the H and Cl unite, all participants being apparently 
satisfied.” 

Now if truth be the test of real humour, it follows that 
this humour, if humour at all, is false. At best it is but 
a tawdry imitation of the style of “ Die Verlobimg in der 
Bleikammer,” which Dr. Austen seems to admire. 

In a lecture on the Nature of Affinity we are told that 
“no word has been more abused than ‘affinity.’ Used 
in the sense to denote the tendency or desire to combine, 
the word is proper, and in us right place.” And this is 
how Dr. Austen illustrates the “ proper” use of the 
term: - 

“HBr + Cl = HCl + Ur. 

“Assume that H represents a young lady from the 
High School, Ur a bore, and Cl a College student, and 
the mechanism of the reaction becomesat once apparent.” 
The parable is probably intended to indicate a “rock’’ 
or a “shoal” on which the chemical student may get 
wrecked if he does not take care Indeed, the too- 
susceptible Dr. Austen cannot keep the “fair sex” 
out of his pages, The following burst of eloquence is 
culled from a lecture “ On the Chemical Factor in 
Human Progress” (p. 62):—“To what an extent is 
the fair sex indebted to the humble chemist I We have 
given them the wonderful aniline colours, which would 
put Solomon in all his glory to shame, and compel the 
peacock to hide both his head and his tail in bedazzled 
desuetude.” “Bedazzled desuetude” is not bad,and Dr. 
Austen has prudently copyrighted it, with the rest of the 
work. We take breath and read on :—“ We can make 
artificial blushes, heart palpitations, and alabaster com¬ 
plexions, ... we can change raven locks to tresses of 
glinting gold, or vice versA; we can supply eyes of any 
shade of colour, as well as any number or kind of teeth. 
In fact, the chemist is to the girl of the epoch what the 
lamp was to Aladdin—only more so,” The “girl of the 
epoch” is doukless properly grateful, and we hope “the 
man of thtf^me ” is equally so, when he knows that his 
“overcoat may have in it the remains of ball dresses and 
prison shirts. It may have laid on luxurious beds, or in 
the gutter, or both.” 

Dr. Austen proceeds to inquire, “ what is the effect of 
the increasing accuracy in chemical analysis upon our 
civilization. Chemical analysis is the balance-sheet of 
trade. It establithes responsibility. It says to the 
cheat, honoured and respected though he may be in the 
roramunity, and there arc countless thousands of them, 
‘ Thou art the man 1 ’ It comp.ls accuracy of statement-- 
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r gid truth ” After this astonishing example of “ accuracy 
of statement,’’ the reader will be prepared for anything, 
and we might give him a dozen instances of the same 
kind of “ rigid truth ” if it were worth while to spend 
more time on this silly production. We are only too 
thankful that this uncertificated chc.nical pilot has not 
attempted to include more of the rocks and shoaU on 
which the student may g:t wrecked. 

The whole book is a jumble of feeble sentiments, false 
statements, and mischievous reasoning, thrown together 
with no attempt at order or connection. The spirit of 
prophecy was surely on him when Dr. Austen wrote this 
brilliant passage in “ The Chemical F.ictor,” &c. (p. 56); 
“ Tangle your cord ever so intricalely, the chemist will 
cut it at a single stroke, and will price the bubble of your 
silly babble.” The metaphors are mi.\ed, but the meaning 
IS clear. 

In concluding this notice of a book about which it is 
impossible to say a single good word, we are sufiFiciently 
mindful of the Laureate’s saying about the satire which 
has no pity in it to offer Dr. Austen the gram of comfort 
which is contained in his own statement (p. 48): “The 
more the world .ibuses you, the wore reason you have to 
suppose that you have evolved an idea that has some 
claim to be oiiginal.” 


7 /i/-: VE:oT tOKAGE CA’U/’.S. 

The Jn'si horaqe Crops By Drs. .Stcbler and SclirOter. 

Tianslaled by A. N. McAlpine, B.Sc. Lend. (London : 

David Nutt, 1889) 

R. .STEBLKRS well-known work, “Die besten 
Futterpflanzen,” has found a translator into English- 
A French translation is also before us, so that it is now 
available to everyone who spea'is any one of the three 
great languages of the civilized world. It may be de¬ 
scribed as a complete account of the herbage which con¬ 
stitutes permanent pasturage and rotation grasses. The 
precise technical value of the word EutU-rpflanzen we 
do not attempt to give, although forage or fodder crop 
appears to be the correct English equivalent. An English 
agriculturist would, however, be somewhat surprised to 
find in a work dealing with the best forage crops no men¬ 
tion made of what are looked upon in this country as the 
best fodder crops. We are accustomed to rank such 
crops as vetches, rape, winter rye, trifolium, kale, and 
cabbage, as among the forage crops ; and even swedes, 
mangel, carrots, and parsnips, although separately classed 
as root crops, would not be improperly included in the 
same designation. By fodder crops we usually mean 
plants cultivated for their leafy herbage for forage, and 
“grass” and “hay ’’ would come under the designation. 
Dr. Steblcr’s work de^ls exclusively with these last sec¬ 
tions of the' class fodder crops. We therefore consider 
the title of this work, as rendered into English, too am¬ 
bitious, as it is scarcely a “complete account” of the 
best-known forage plants, but an exhaustive treatise upon 
some of the less-known ones, most of which are included 
by English farmers under the term pasture or meadow 
grasses. 

These remarks apply to the title only, and are not to 
be considered as detracting from the value of the book, 
which is unquestionably very great The number of facts 
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and the variety of authorities quoted are extraordinary, 
and we welcome this addition to the literature of grasses 
as most opportune. The work is practical as well as 
theoretical. It deals with hay-making and ensilage, im¬ 
purities and adulteration, preparation of the soil, time for 
sowing, quantities of seed, and judging the quality of 
seed. It also supplies accurate botanical descriptions, 
describes varieties, and treats of geographical distribu¬ 
tion, growth, and development. So far as the list of 
plants described is concerned, the work is complete ; so 
far as it purports to treat of the “ best forage plants,” it is 
incomplete, and ought either to have been preceded, 
or be followed, by another. As a botanical account of 
various members of the Graminece and Legunnnosic, the 
book IS exceedingly useful. It must, however, be borne 
in mind tiiat a large proportion of the grasses described 
are unimportant economically, and are therefore not to 
be ranked as among the best fodder crops. Take, 
for example Yorkshire fog {Hohus /a»<i/ut), false oat 
grass {Arrhena/Aerutn chUcui), yellow oat grass 
flavescens), sweet vernal grass {Antho.xanlAum oder- 
atum), reed canary grass {Phalurn amndinaenr) ^ 
upright brome grass {Uromus ereciut), awnless brome 
grass {Bromus tiieriiiix), kidney vetch {Anthillfi vul- 
nerarin), and goat's rue {Oalet^a oJJ'utna/is). These 
plants arc not of any agricultural importance, and yet 
they occupy about one-third of the attention of the 
reader. 

Dr. Stebler’s book is, in fact, a study of pastoral plants 
rather than of agricultural crops, and its chief students 
will be found among seedsmen and those who are aban¬ 
doning agriculture for the simpler processes of pastoral 
life. 

As a manual of grasses it is e.xhaustive, so far as the 
plants selected for description are concerned, but the 
number described is limited, and the order in which they 
are introduced is curiously unscientific. Why, for in¬ 
stance, is sainfoin interpolated between l-'estuca ovtna and 
Festuca hetvrophylla ** and with what object is Alsike clover 
pitched in between rough-stalked meadow grass and 
sheep’s fescue, and separated from red and white clovers 
by a number of true grasses f 


lasting ingredient in pastures. Its occurrence on village 
greens, where it cannot seed, meadows, and town moors, 
as well as in almost all pastures, and especially those 
which arc closely grazed, are evidences that rye-grass 
can hold its own for an indefinite length of time. Our 
own climate is especially suited to it, especially when 
the soil is of a heavy nature and of good quality. Dr. 
Stebler recommends 5 per cent, as the maximum amount 
in a mixture required for permanent pasture, but on this 
point we must differ from him. He, in fact, is not quite 
consistent, as he tells us that 80 per cent., with white 
1 clover to complete the mixture, is used for forming 
I the excellent pastures on the alluvial flats of Northern 
Germany. 

In the discussion now occupying the attention of agri¬ 
culturists as to the value of perennial rye-grass, both 
sides may adduce arguments based on Dr. .Stebler's 
opinion, but a perusal of the work will show that the 
lelative permanence of the \arious grasses described is 
not pointed out with clearness. The subject is, indeed, 
beset with many difficulties, and the chief argument in 
favour of the true perennial character of rye-grass is its 
continual presence in closely-grazed pastures. 

The illustrations of seeds and the botanical descriptions 
are among the most useful features of this excellent 
work. The analyses and chemistry of the grasses are 
also instructive. The book is evidently written from 
actual personal knowledge, and the positions of Dr. 
.Stebler as Director of the Seed Control Station at Zuiich, 
and of Dr. C. Schroter, the Professor of Ilotany, also at 
Zurich, are guarantees that the work is thorough and 
trustworthy. 

Prof. McAlpine, who has undertaken the arduous 
work of translation, is the Ilotanist to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society. The work has been printed abroad, 
and the typography is somewhat cramped and the quality 
of the paper and binding scarcely worthy of the text. A 
glaring advertisement on the outside of the cover might 
well have appeared somewhere else than on a work of 
such standard merit as that of Drs Stebler and Schroter. 

John Wrk.htson. 


Somewhat significantly, the first position in this stan¬ 
dard work is allotted to jierennial rye-grass, and in the 
light of the present controversy upon the value of this 
grass it is interesting to know what so high an authority 
as Dr. Stebler has to say upon its value and permanence. 
Speaking of it, he says :—“ At times over-estimated, at 
times depreciated, it is yet one of the most valuable 
grasses. It is more a ‘bottom’ than a 'top' grass. 
For pastures on heavy soils it cannot be surpassed. In 
marshy districts where the soil is good, it forms a large 
proportion of the herbage, so much so that in such cases 
experienced agriculturists use only perennial rye-grass 
and a little white clover. Its duration depends very much 
on the nature of the soil and the climate; on dry, light 
soils it disappears after the second year, whilst in moist 
climates and on good heavy soils, it will persist for seven 
years or even longer." The word perennial must always 
be used In a qualified sense, as po grass, unless it be 
gifted with immortality, can actually be so described. The 
individuals pensh, but their place is taken by fresh genera¬ 
tions, and in this sense rye-grass may be considered as a 


THE ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS OF THE 
''CHALLENGER" EXPEDITION. 

Report on the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 

Challenger” during the Years 1873-76, under the 
command of Captain George S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., 
and the late Captain Frank T. Thomson, R.N. Pre¬ 
pared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. 
Wyville Thomson, Knt., F.R S., &c.. Director of the 
Civilian Staff on board, and now of John Murray, 
LL.D., Ph.D., &c., one of the Naturalists of the 
Expedition. Zoology—V’ol. XXIX. Published by 
Order of Her Majesty’s Government. (London: Printed 
for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and sold by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1888.) 

OLUME XXIX. contains a Report, by the Rev. 
Thomas R. R. Stebbing, on the Amphipoda col¬ 
lected during the cruise of the Challenger; it forms one 
of the longest volumes yet issued, consisting of 1774. 
pages of letterpress, and is illustrated with an atlas of 
313 plates. 
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Of this immense volume, which will always remain a 
memorial of the patient research and labour of the author, 
just 640 pages are devoted to the bibliography. It is, 
perhaps, the most elaborate ever written as a preface to 
any form of a Report, and meeting one on the first open¬ 
ing of the pages, seems to challenge a few words of 
comment. 

The importance of a bibliography to a student no one 
will refuse to acknowledge. A list of the works written 
on the subject of a Report not only shortens the refer¬ 
ences in the necessary quotations under the genera and 
species, but, when not required for this purpose, it helps 
to furnish material for further workers. Whether the list 
of works published should be arranged under the dates 
of publication or under the authors' names, alphabetic- 
ally placed, has been a matter on which differences of 
treatment have occurred ; in the present case they are 
arranged chronologically. The bibliography begins with 
the fourth century before Christ, when Aristotle wrote 
his “ De Animalibus Historia’,” and is carried down to 
the present time, and is illustrated with woodcuts. 

Under the date of publication, the author’s name, and 
particulars of his birth and death, are given ; these arc 
followed by the full titles of his work, and then comes an 
anal) SIS of the contents of the work, so far as these 
relate to Amphipod Crustacea. All of these analyses are 
of interest ; all, or at least most, of them involved great 
skill and patience in their compilation ; and many of 
them will be of service to future students. But still, u 
may very legitimately be doubted whether all this enormous 
mass of details as to the writings of the Milne Edwardses, 
Spence Bate, Boeck, &c., was necessary in a Report of 
the nature of the one before us, or whether it be in keeping 
with the regulations laid down for the guidance of those in¬ 
trusted with the preparation of these Reports. In the 
printed suggestions made by the first .Superintendent of 
these Reports, Sir Wyville Thomson, and, to the best of 1 
our belief, also approved of by Di Murray, was one “ that I 
no printing shall be unnecessarily repeated of matter ! 
which has already been printed elsewhere.” This, it was I 
added, does not apply to the preliminary Reports, leave I 
to print which in various journals had been given. 

If the important bibliographical list of Axel Boeck had 
been brought up to date, the student would have been 
benefited, and space would have been enormously saved ; 
but the aim of the author seems rather to have been “ to 
produce a record, after the annalistic method, of the 
progress of knowledge in this branch of natural history” 
—a very worthy aim, no doubt, and, as far .as we can 
judge, well accomplished, but one outside a Report on 
the species taken during the Challenger cruise. 

One hundred and eighty species are described as new, 
and thirly one new genera are defined. The author feels 
sure that our knowledge of the group is still very imper¬ 
fect, and calls attention to the fact that a few weeks’ stay 
at Kerguelen yielded forty-eight sjjecies from this small 
region, previously supposed to be barren in Ampbipods ; 
and still none of the shore-frequenting species, mentioned 
by Dr. von Willemoes Suhm as “everywhere under 
stones," were apparently collected, so that still further 
additions to the Amphipod fauna may be expected. 

As to the bathymetrical distribution of the Amphipods, 
there must be a good deal of uncertainty, as with other 


groups of animals taken in the trawls and tow-nets ; some 
were undoubtedly taken at or near the bottom, while 
others were as certainly taken in the surface and sub¬ 
surface waters: still, there seems some significance in 
the fact that, of twenty-eight species of the group of the 
Gammartna, said to be from depths of from 300 to 2300 
fathoms, twenty-five genera are represented, of which ten 
are new, and twenty-six of the twenty-eight species are 
also new. 

Many of the species described as new are as interesting 
as novel, but the details relating to them do not admit of 
being particularly referred to. In the introductory re¬ 
marks, the author states that he believes the two well- 
, known species of Gammarus, G. pulex and G. locusta, 
to be the representatives of an ancestral form of 
Amphipod. 

“ Far more than any other Amphipod, Gammarus 
■ pulex appears to have spread itself over the fresh-water 
streams of the world, and Gammarus pulex is connected 
by the very closest ties with Gammarus locusta It is 
clear, from the general distribution of the Gammarina, 
that the chief nurseries whence they issue are the 
weeds of the coast. From these, the rivers are acces¬ 
sible, as well as the ocean ; yet in the rivers the species 
of Amphipoda are few, while in the ocean they are multi¬ 
tudinous. This admits of a simple explanation, if we 
accept Gammarus locusta as representing the ancestral 
form which at one time occupied the world without the 
competition of other species of Amphipoda. 

“ In order to enable the family to extend its range over 
the fresh waters of the world, no further change was 
needed than such as would enable some of the progeny 
to pass from salt water to brackish, and from brackisn to 
fresh. But, the section of this genus having once ob¬ 
tained command of the rivers, by the capacity of living 
vigorously in the nver water, would have an immense 
advantage over all rivals attempting in the future to 
make a lodgment in the stream while their capacity for 
life therein was in its initial stages and only feebly 
developed.” 

There is an atlas of 212 plates, the figures on which 
have all been drawn by the author in a most satisfactory 
way. It 13 to be regretted that there are no detailed 
descriptions of these plates ; perhaps with the 640 pages 
of bibliography, and sixty of index, this was too much to 
expect. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By Edward Aveling, D.Sc. 

(London; Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 

As most intending candidates for London Matriculation 
will be aware, the new regulations affecting the science 
subjects have been in force since last June. Chemistry 
and natural philosophy have been replaced by mechanics, 
which is compulsory, and chemistry, light and beat, or 
magnetism and electricity, at the option of the student. 
To meet these new requirements Dr. Aveling has pre¬ 
pared a series of text-books on the specified subjects, of 
which the book before us is one. The book is of necessity 
tanned on examination lines ; and, although the author 
opes “ that the matter and method may be of service 
in the introduction of students generally to the subjects 
considered," we could hardly recommend it to those who 
do not require it for examination purposes. However, it 
completely covers the syllabus, and gives accurate, thoiwh 
(d'ten scanty, information. In the chapter on “ Terrestrial 
I Magnetism," for example, some very useful data are given, 
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but the explanations of the methods of determining them 
are very mea^e. Thus, on p. 22 the declination com¬ 
pass is described, and the explanation given for its use is 
simply that “ the telescope is set in the plane of the geo- 
CTaphical meridian, and, as the needle sets in the plane of 
the magnetic meridian, the angle between the telescope, 
which always lies over 0° to 180" on the circle, and the 
needle, is the declination.” Again, referring to the deter¬ 
mination of dip. It is simply stated “that when the 
instrument is arranged with the circle in the plane of the 
magnetic meridian, the angle of inclination can be read 
off on the circle ” (p. 26). We fear that very few students 
would succeed in getting even approximate values with only 
these brief statements to guide them if the instruments 
were put into their hands. 

One chapter is devoted to “ Examples on Formula.-,” ^ 
which will, no doubt, be of great service to students, 
although the title is rather suggestive of cramming. The 
examples given are not less numerous than useful, no less 
than 52 out of 144 pages being devoted to them. Several 
of the papers set at previous Matriculation, Science and 
Art, and other examinations are given. 

The book is well illustrated throughout, and although 
it is more of an epitome of the chief laws and experiments 
than a text-book, it will, no doubt, be of great service to 
those for whom it is primarily intended. 

Heat and Light. By Edward Aveling, D.Sc. (London. 

Chapman and Hall, 1889.) 

This is another text-book of the series referred to in the 
preceding notice, and follows on the same lines. It is 
characterized by the same bare outline, the expl.mations 
of the methods of determining the various data generally 
including no suggestion whatever as to difticulties and 
corrections. This is especially noticeable in the account 
of Joule’s classical experiment (p. 2b), in which no men¬ 
tion whatever is made of the corrections for loss of heat 
due to radiation or for the velocity of the weight on 
falling. The diagram, too, is seriously wrong, since it 
simply shows a set of vanes revolving in a vessel of 
water ; without the pierced partitions necessary to pre¬ 
vent the rotation of the water, the experiment is, of 
course, useless. 

The chapter on the composition of white light and the 
^ectrum is perhaps the least satisfactory in the book. 
The merest outline of the subject is given, and there are 
two or three very obvious slips. On p. 165, for instance, 
the electric light and the lime-light are quoted as examples 
of monochromatic light, and again on p. 166 it is stated 
that “glowing gases yield spectra with dark lines.” The 
idea that the actinic rays are confined to the violet part 
of the spectrum is rather old-fashioned, and is scarcely 
likely to be credited by a student who may have hap¬ 
pened to experiment in the direction of oithochromatic 
photography. 

Like its predecessor, the book contains numerous 
examples and illustrations. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. Index. 

(Edinbuigh : Adam and Charles Black, 1889) 

The publication of this volume (of 500 pages) marks the 
completion of one of the greatest literary undertakings 
of the present age. As to the necessity for an index 
there can be no doubt, since, as the editor explains, the 
plan of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” wasthat subjects 
rather than words should be de ilt with', and that large 
subjects should be discussed in a connected way, under 
^eral headings, so that the book might be used not only 
for occasional reference, but for systematic study. This 
plan was adhered to, and the result is that “ many things 
which a reader may wish to understand are explained, 
not under their own names, but in the course of a larger 
discussion.” In such cases reference must be made to 
the index ; and this is so full and so accurate that no one 


who may have occasion to consult it will ever have the 
slightest difficulty in at once finding what he wants. The 
index has been compiled by Mr. William Cairns, and 
arranged and revised by the Rev. Ceorge M’Arthur, with 
the assistance of Miss Emily Stevenson .and Mr. J. T. 
Bealby. The volume contains also .1 com plete list of 
contributors, with a key to the initial letters affixed to the 
longer articles A glam s over this list, which includes 
almost all the foremost writers of the day, suffices to 
explain the high character of the work as a whole. 
Blackies Modern Cyi-lobiedia of Umucrsiil Information. 

Edited by Charles Annandale, M.A , LL.D. Vol. I. 

(London : Blackie and Son, 1889.) 

It is intended that the work of which this is the opening 
volume shall serve as “ a convenient work of reference 
for readers of all classes—comprehensive in scope, handy 
in size, moderate in price, and generally adapted to the 
needs of the day.” Of course no one who may want to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of any subject will think of 
seeking for it in such a work as this ; but the editor does 
, not place before himself too high an object of ambition 
when he expresses a hope that the new Cyclop,cdia may 
I prove useful to persons who have little time for acipiiring 
mform.ition from bonks in general, though they take an 
interest in many topics lying outside their own pursuits. 
The present volume de.als with words beginning with the 
letter A, and with many of those beginning with B. The 
articles are short but clear, and, so far as they go, 
.accurate. Especial .attention has been given to matters 
which arc of living interest in our own day, and we are 
glad to see that many scieniifir articles have been written 
or revised by specialists. The volume contains some 
good in.ips and many inteiesting pictorial illustrations 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\_The E.Utor deti not hold responsible for opinions ex¬ 

pressed by his correspondents. Nett her tan he undertoii 
to return, or to correspond vnth the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part oj Natur*. 
No notice IS taken of anonymous communications, ] 
Spherical Eggs. 

A luoi.oc.icxi. friend lately asked me for a solution of the 





eI* spheres, i.r. ^/2 times, or about as many ns would 


contained, assuming their centres at the comers of cubes. 
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Posiibly some of your readers may have considered this 
problem, and may be able to sutjgest some other method of 
packing the spheres. 1 do not remember to have met with 
any discussion of it. W. Steai'MAN Ai.Dts. 

University College, Auckland, New Zealand. February 4 


Temperatures in Lake Huron. 

Some very interesting results oh<!ervrd^jy Commander Iloulton, 
K.N., on the temperature of the waters of the Georgian Bay, 
the eastern basin of Lake Huron, have been placed by him in 
my hands. They appear to establish that the waters of the 
bottom of the bay are colder than the even deeper waters of the 
rest of the lake. 

Lake Huron in its profound depths forms three great basins— 
the Georgian Bay, defined along its western outline by the hold 
cliffs of the Niagara limestones, and the centra) and southern 
basins, separated by the subaqueous coniferous escarpment which 
diagonally crosses the lake in a south-eastern direction from the 
outline of Lake Michigan. Whilst the southern basin has | 
generally a sandy Ixittom, and is in many parts comparatively 
shallow, the central ba.sin has a floor chiefly of clay, and includes ■ 
the deepest portions of the lake. I 

The surface tempeiatuie necessarily varies with the seasons, ! 
and with the continuous or fitful nature of the weather fur days \ 
preceding the observations Thus nr May it, 1888, when the . 
ice had but recently broken up, the surface water of the Georgian ; 
Bay near Owen Sound registered 34“ F., whilst at 15I fathoms ■ 
the minimum was 344° F. ; 

Observations will during the coming summer be continued m 
this and other lakes, but in the meantime the records given here- i 
under may he taken as preliminary illustrations of the tempera- ; 
lure of the waters of the liay. For comparison, some published 1 
observations taken in i860 by the United .Slates engineers in the ' 
central and southern basins are aUo given. I 


Geomoian Bav. 
Lat. 45" 6', hnft. 8i" 5 
>//27, 1888, 8,30 <7. 


Lat. 45 35', long. 80’ 49'. 
August 20, 1886, 8 a.m. 

0 F 

Surface . 59J 

31 fathoms (bottom) 394 


Surface ... 65 

42 fathoms (liottom) 


Cent«ai Basin. 
lat. 45° 18’, long. 82“ 23' 
July y:,,% a.m. ^ ^ 

Surface . .. .52 

65 fathoms (bottom) 42 

Southern Basin. 
Lat. 44° 33', long 82" 54'. 
August 5, lo a.m. 

<■ F 

Surface . 58 

38 fathoms (bottom) 52 
Lat. 43’ 46', long. 82’ i' 
7//«r 20, 9 «./« ^ 

Surface . 55 

45 fathoms (bottom) 52 


On August 20, 1886, the temperature of the suiface rose from 
5gf° F. nt 8 a.m,, to 62° at 9 a.m., 63}'' at 11,34 a.m., and 65° 
at 12.38 p.m. 

The suggestive explanation of the lower temperature of the 
Georgian Bay depths is that whilst the mote southern and 
warmer waters of Lake Michigan in their course from the inlet 
to the outlet do not reach the bay, a considerable portion of the 
colder waters of Lake Superior find their way into it by the 
channel north of the Mnniionlin Islands. Further, the sub¬ 
aqueous cliffs which block the western aide of the hay preclude 
a free circulation between the deeper waters of the bay and the 
profound deptlia of the lake beyond. A. T. Drummond. 


Will Fluctuations in the Volume of the See account for 
Horizontal Marine Bede at High Levels ? • 

In the interesting article "On the Gradual Rise of the Land 
in Sweden" (Nature, March 21, pp. 488-92), Notdenskiuld 
arrives at the conclusion that the small alterations of the relative 
level of sea and land which observation proves have taken place 
in Sweden, are due lo movements of the land, not to fluctuations 
of the sea-level. On the other hand, he contends that the extensive 
horizontal stretches of marine strata found in many places on the 


earth’s surface at heights measured by thousands of feet above the 
sea-level indicate fluctuations of level in the sea itself. This is 
certainly reversing the order of things as believed in by most 
geologists. It is also suggested that the fluctuations of sea-level 
are due to alternate increase and decrease of the volume of the 
sea, arising from gaseous and fluid additions from outer space or 
loss thereto, (he alternate gains and losses balancing one another 
over long periods. 

~. It is not my object in this communication to discuss the 
physical possibility of such alterations of the volume of the sea 
having taken place in this way, hut to point out that, even if 
granted, such rising and falling of the sea-level fails to explain 
the geological phenomena for which it is invoked. Formations 
liorizontal in one place are disturbed in another. They cannot 
be divided into two hard and fast stratigrapliically dissimilarkinds 
of marine deposits, the Aanoari/o/and x'M foldtd, as is attempted 
by Nordenskiuld. Even the example quoted by him of the 
Tertiary strata of Spitsbergen shows this, as it is stated, "Near 
the west coast they are much disturbed, but further inland they 
form horizontal strata of sand and clay. &c.’’ 

The plains of Russia are, as was shown long ago by Murchison, 
hirgely occupied by nearly horizontal strata of undisturbed 
Silurians, while in the Ural Mountains the same formation is 
thrown up on end. I venture to pronounce this continuity of 
horizontal with disturbed deposits an almost uiuveriol pheno¬ 
menon, for where plateaus are capped by horizontal strata, 
as often happens, these cappings are only the remnants left by 
denudation. 

It is a well-known geological fad that as strata recede from a 
mountain range they become less and less disturbed and more 
horizontal. Again, there are no horizontal strata of any extent 
or thickness that arc not riven with faults showing that they 
have been subjected to upthrow or downthrow as the case may 
be, and these have to he accounted for ns well as the level at 
which the strata occur. I'.xcept in the veiy newest deposits, 
strata bear very little relation to the levels at which they are 
now found. Because strata are often horizontal at high levels 
It is no indication that they have not been upheaved. The 
Colorado plateaus may be cued as an instance, and such 
instances may be multiplied to any extent. 

There is, however, another difficulty appertaining to the ex¬ 
planation oflered by Nordenskiold. It is this, the general rise of 
the -sea-level over the whole globe to the extent even of 1000 feet 
would obliterate an enormous area of land. Where, then, would 
the sediment come fioni to form the l>eds appealed to in proof of 
(he nse of (he sea-level? Formations are not arranged concen¬ 
trically at varying levels or, in other words, stratigraphically 
contoured, as would he the case were they due to this cause. But 
there is a final and still greater difficulty to be met. Denudation 
is year by year reducing the height of the land, knd if no com¬ 
pensatory elevation excepting over disturbed areas took place, 
continents instead of growing as they are supposed by some to 
do, would long ago have been obliterated, and the earth planed 
down lo a uniform level, so that when periods of “high 
water" recurred all terrestrial life would be desHoyed. This 
contingency no doubt to some minds will be plain demonstration 
of the truth of Kordenskiuld's theory. 

T. Mkuard Reade. 

Park Corner, Blnndellsands, near Liverpool, March 25. 


The Meteorological Conditions of the Aruwhimi Forest 
Tract. 

I CANNOT hut think that the true expUnation of the rank 
exuberance of the Ariiwhimi forests, so graphically described 
by Mr. Stanley, or rather of the humid climate that fo ters 
them, is different from that suggested either by the gi^t 
traveller himself or the writer of the notice in lost week’s 
Nature. The source of the winds that fectl the r.iinfall of 
this region seems to me a question of secondary importance, 
liut since in equatorial regions, as a rule, easterly winds pre¬ 
dominate, I am inclined to think, with the wiiter of the article, 
that this source is most probably the Indian Ocean. 

If, however, this be so, since in the interval between the 
coast and the Aruwhimi basin they have to pass over some of 
the highest niountain.s in the continent, and reach the latter on 
a desccniling slope, they would be comparatively dry winds, 
more or less analogous lo the Alpine John, were there not other 
conditions present which more than counterbiLnee the desiccat¬ 
ing influence of the eastern mountains. The first and most 
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important of these conditions I take to be the equatorial 
poaition of the Aruwhinii basin ; the second that it is situated 
in the heart of the continent. Hoth of these, but more particu- | 
larly the former, determine it as the seat of .ascending air- 
currents, and therefore of their dynamic cooling on a gigantic 
scale, and it is to this dynamic cooling that the high rainl.ill of 
the region is to be ascribed. 

Very prohalily a tonsideruble portion of the precipitated 
moisture is locally re evaporated, so that, as suggested long 
ago by Sir John llerschel in the case of ihe Hraziliaii foiest 
rainfall, the same water is precipitated again and again. There 
are not, I believe, in the lower alniosjiliere, any steady winds 
blowing outw.irdi to cany away the tvaporntion of the damp 
forest tract, and the mam loss of waiei to be supplied by 
easterly or other winds is ihat earned olT by ihe river draiimge, 
probably less than half of the rainfall. The air which has 
ascended to the higher regions of the .atmospheic as a jiart of 
the main circulation of the globe, paits with nearly the whole 
of its v.ipour m the act of asceiiding, ; 

We have a case in some respects analogous to that of the Upper I 
Aruwhimi in the very damp and equally forest-clad province of I 
Upper As'am. This ton is characterized by a very calm atmo- I 
sphere, being girt with lofty mountains on the north and east, 1 
and also shut ofi‘ on the south and south-west from the Hay of 
Bengal by hills of con-iderahlc elevation. Such gentle winds ns 
blow in the valley are chiefly from the east or down valley Yet 


Hut, to work out what is h.ippening in the immediate neigh- 
bouihood of a dumb-hcll oscillator imi.st be left, I imagine, to 
the time when some pure mathematician may devote his atten¬ 
tion to this particular shape of conductor, if the case apiiears to 
him of sufficient interest At present I see no special reason 
why it should be so regarded, but of that Mr. Watson is a better 
judge. I ho|ie he may see fit to attack the problem. 

Grasmere, Ajiril 13. Oliver J. l.onr.E. 

r/Z/i COMPKESSinilJTY OF IfYDROGEy. 

A .S stated in the obitimry notice that appeared in 
Naiurf, (voI wxviii. p. 50^1) at the time of the 
melancholy accident which caused his death, VVroblewski 
was engaged in an investigation of the behaviour of 
hydrogen on compression. The if suits of this investi¬ 
gation, as far .as it had then advanced, have now been 
made public {.\fonalsh. fur Chem., i88fi, p \oh-j ft se</). 
They arc of a most important and interesting nature, and 
form a fitting memorial of the patience and skill of the 
observer, who most unhappily was not spared to bring 
this, the last and mo-.t complete of a long series of 
similar investigations, to a close. 

Hydrogen has long occupied an exceptional and iso- 


ihe rain'all is over too inches in llie year, and Ihe whole tract is 
one of marsh and dense forest. It isindecd not situated iindcrlhe 
equator, and herein it is less favoiuably conditioned as a region 
of excessive rainfall than the basin of the Aruwhimi. 

.\s the result of a long study of the rainfall of India, and 
perhaps no country nflords greater advantages for the purpose, 1 
have become convinced that dynamic cooling, if not the sole 
cause of rain, is at all events the only cause of any importance, 
and that all the other causes so frequently appealed tom popul.ar 
literature on the subject, such as the intermingling of warm and 
cold air, coniacl with cold mountain slopes, &c., are either 
inoperative or relatively insignificant. 

Folkestone, Apiil li. IIi nky F. Blanford. 

“ Les Tremblements de Terre.” 

M. Foinjuf.'s letter (NaTURI-, March 28, p. 510) does not 
meet the mam points of my criticism of his book. He thinks 
that a )>endulum swinging in synchionism with the ground's 
motion is the right thing to use as an absolute seLsniometer. 
M. Poincare's mathematical note, to which ho refers as support¬ 
ing his view, does not support it, hut shows why such a pendulum 
is unsuitable. It is necessary to emphasize this, for it relates to 
a fundamental mai ter m the dynamics of earthquake measure¬ 
ment—a matter on which the work done of late years m japan 
seems to me to be so intimately based that a misunderstanding 
about it must he fatal to a piopci appreciation of that work. 
And, in point of fact, I did not find that M. Fouque gave an 
appreci.aiive account of what any of the Japanese observers had 
done. As to Ins mention of Prof. Kwing’s seismograph, in 
particular, I criticireci it not so much because it was meagre as 
because it was incorrect,—so incorrect as to justify the inference 
that the author was not acquainted with that instrument. 

The Reviewer. 


Hertz's Equations. 

Mr. Watson’s criticism, that llertr’s equations are only true 
for places at some distance from the oscillator, is no doubt 
perfectly valid. [There is, by the way, an insignificant and 
obvious misprint of A for p about the middle of his letter.] But 
this was entirely recognized by Hertz himself; he treated the 
oscillator os infinitesimal, knowing that it was nothing of the 
kind when you got near it, and refrained from drawing his 
diwram-curves into its neighbourhood, for this very reason. 

The fact is surely that, to work out completelv the case of 
electric oscillators in a compound body formed of a couple of 
spheres joined by a cylinder, would tax the resources of a strong 
mathematician ; and it is impossible that the vibration can he, 
in any sense, a pure one ; all manner of sub-vibrations must be 
supetposed upon the main. ‘ 

From the physinil point of view, some general notion of what 
was happening at a distance of a wave-length or more from the 
osclUator was desirable, and this Hertz satisfactorily obtained. 


I.ited position among gases. This is due to the fact that, 
as RcgiiTult first pointed out, hydrogen forms the sole 
exception to the law that the product of the pressure into 
the volume, />t, of any gas decreases with increasing 
pressure, -the exact converse being true in the case of 
hydrogen, this product showing a regul.ir increase. It is 
true that, as since shown by Amagat and others, this 
behaviour of hydrogen becomes general for all gases 
when the pressure ts increased beyond a certain limit, 
but before reaching this limit the product pv invariably 
decreases until a minimum is reached for all gases with 
the exception of hydrogen. For hydrogen ne’ther the 
decrease nor the minimum have yet been observed, the 
gas as hitherto examined showing an invariable increase 
of fni with increasing pressure. The natural inference 
was, however, that the exception was only apparent, and 
that the minimum above noted would be found to occur 
also with hydrogen if the gas were examined at lower 
pressures than those hitherto investigated—that is to say, 
at pressures below one atmosphere. Hut a difficulty in 
the way of this hypothesis arises from the fact that the 
critical pressures of all g.i.ses .ire found to be below the 
pressure at which the minimum value for tlie product of 
pressure into volume occurs, .ind therefore on the, above 
reasoning the critical pressiiie of hydrogen would have 
to be phenomenally low and considerably beneath one 
atmosphere. 

To gain a further insight into the relation of volume to 
pressure in the case of hydrogen, Wroblewski decided to 
investigate this relation through a wide range of tempera¬ 
ture. For this purpose he selected as temperatures suffi¬ 
ciently apatt, the boiling-point of water, 100" C., the 
melting-point of ice, o' C, the boiling-point of liquid 
ethylene, - loy'^s C., and the boiling-point of liquid 
oxygen, — 183" U. The pressuies employed varied from 
one,to seventy atmospheres. 

The method of experimenting was exceedingly simple. 
The gas at a known pressure was forced into a bulb of 
known capacity having a capilKary neck, and kept at one 
of the above four temperatures. A sufficient length of 
time was allowed for the gas to attain the fi.xed tempera¬ 
ture ; it was then Iranslcrred to a eudiometer, and its 
volume measured. It is needless to add that every pre¬ 
caution was taken both in purifying the gas and in 
applying the necessary corrections. 

The results with the three first of the above tempera¬ 
tures agree with the behaviour of hydrogen already 
observed, the ptoduct of volume into pressure constantly 
increasing with the pressure. It was found that for the 
range of pressures under investigation (one to seventy 
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atmospheres) the relation between these two quantities 
may h* expressed in all three cases by the general equa¬ 
tion/v — <1 -+• 6 p-\-cp'^. The curves which this equation 
represents have their concave side towards the axis of p. 
Between the temperatures - io3°-5 and loo'^, then, nothing 
is observed that contradicts former experience with regard 
to hydrogen on compression. 

But at the temperature of boiling oxygen, - 183 , the 
behaviour of hydrogen is very differenL Up to a pressure 
of about fourteen atmospheres the product /t' decreases 
with rising pressure, and the above equ.ition no longer 
holds good. At about fouiteen atmospheres, howevtr, 


this decrease has reached a minimum, and from this 
point the gas behaves in the ordinary way, and the product 
pv increases with the pressure in accordance with the 
equation given above. Not the least sign of liquefac¬ 
tion occurs at this temperature at any of the pressures 
employed. 

This IS an obsen-alion of great importance. It shows 
that at sufficiently low temperatures hydrogen behaves 
on compression like all other gases, and has a minimum 
value of /7' occurring, not at some exceptionally bw 
pressure, but at a pressure of fourteen atmospheres. 

For the general represent.ition of the four isotheimals 



thus obtained, Wroblewski employs an empirical formula 
that differs but slightly from one given by Clausius— 

. RT K 

P * v ^ ~ , 1 ^*’ 


the values of the constants being in the present case R 
- j4s> " “ o-ooiii 665,K -=000051017, and • = 1 005892. 
This equation serves for the calculation of the cntical 
temperature, pressure, and volume of hydrogen, for which 
the values are found to be— 


dr 


8K_ 

iyRo’ 


, and ^ =» 3<i, 


or, substituting the values for the constants, we get— 

Critical temperature t = 33’6 or - 240°'4 C., 

„ pressure » = I3'3 atmospheres, 

,, volume 4> = 0-00335, 

from which 

Critical density = 0*027. 

Similar results were obtained by employing other formulae 
than the one given above, but this was retained as being 
in best agreement with the experimental results. 

Tnese numbers afford at once an explanation of the 
ordinary behaviour of hydrogen on compression and the 
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absence of the minimiim of pi' at ordinary temperatures, 
this being due to the fact that hydrogen possesses a very 
low critical temperature combined with a low critical 
pressure. For if, instead of taking temperature and 
pressure in the ordinary units, we take temperature m 
terms of the critical temperature, and pressure in terms of 
the critical pressure as units, and then with temperatures 
as absciss® and pressures as ordinates construct the 
curve for the observed minimum points of pi<, this curve 
will be found to be one and the same for all gases As 
Wroblewski has shown, it is a continuation of the curve 
for the vapour pressures at difl'erent temperatures of the 
liquehed gases, pre sure and temperature being expressed 
in terms of the critical. Drawing this curve by the aid 
of the observations that have already been made with 
ethylene, carbon dioxide, methane, and other gases, it 
is found that the pressure for the minimum point rapidly 
rises with rising temperature, and reaches a maximum of 
about 3r for a temperature of 1 46. From this point, 
however, the pressures decrease as the temperature rises, 
so that, when the temperature is about 3<1, the pressure at 
which the minimum/z' occuis is rr, or the critical pressure ; 
and if the temper.iture be futther increased beyond this 
point the pressure of minimum /t’ is 'ieduced below 
the critical, and continues still further to fall as the 
temperature rises. 

Applying this to hydrogen at a temper.xturc of about 3^, 
the pressure of minimum /n- should be n, the critical 
pressure, and this as a matter of fact agrees with the 
result of the above expeiinients For is approxi¬ 
mately - 176'" C., at which point the required pressure 
shoulil be the critical or 13 3 atmospheres, and observa¬ 
tion shows that at - 183'’ C. this pressure is fourteen 
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atmospheres, and as, the temperature being lower, we 
should expect the pressure to be somewhat higher, this is 
a very close approximation indeed. At higher tempera¬ 
tures the pressure falls below the critical, and this 
evidently take.s place so rapidly that at - 103^ C , or for 
about td, the pressure of minimum pv is so small a frac¬ 
tion of the critical as to be removed outside the range of 
observation. The critical pressure itself b.'ing low of 
course assists this process. 

This, then, explains the behaviour of hydrogen on com¬ 
pression, and why this behaviour differs from that of the 
other gases. For a gas must be raised to a temperature 
of o\er 3d before it will act like hydrogen, wherea< 
gases have up to the present only been examined at 
temperatures not far removed from the critical. 

The very low critical temperature of hydrogen is 
remarkable It confirms the saying of Regnault, that 
hydrogen at ordinary temperatures is a gas p/m que par- 
/mt. At the same time it shows that no reliance can be 
put on Pictet’s sialcnient that hydrogen was liquefied at 
about - 140 C. under a pressure of 360 atmospheres ; 
and whether the temperature attained in Cailletei’s 
experiments was low enough to actually liquefv the gas 
must be looked upon as extremely doubtful. At the time 
of his death Wroblewski w.is planning e.xpeiiments for 
the liquefaction of hydrogen, the only thing necessar) to 
make his work complete. 

By cooling hydrogen under a pressure of 110 atmo¬ 
spheres to —213'’8 C. by the esaporation of liquid 
nitrogen, and then suddenly diminishing the pressure, 
as low a temperature as - 223“ C. was obtained, but the 
hydrogen still remained in the gaseous state and refused 
to liquefy. H. CrompiON. 


THE AfAHATEE. 

'■PHE Zoological Society have added to their living 
collection in the Regent's Park a young specimen 
of the Manatee {Manatus amenianm), which those 
who.wish to have an opportunity of inspecting an ex¬ 
tremely curious form of Mammalian life should take an 
early opportunity of visiting. The Manatees belong to 
the order Strenia of naturalists, and are sometimes called 


“heibivorous Cetaceans,” although it is, to say the least, 
very doubtful whether they have any neat relationship 
whatever to the true Whales or order Cetacea. These 
creatures were abundant in former geological epochs, 
but since the extermination of the Rhytnut, or Stelleris 
Sea-cow, at the latter part of the last century, have only 
two representatives still living on the earth’s surface, \u. 
the Manatee of America and Africa, and the Dugong of 
the Indian Ocean. 



As will be seen by our outline sketch, taken from the 
Zoological Society’s Proceedings, the Manatee is shaped 
more Tike a fish than an ordinary mammal. It is formed 
exclusively for aquatic life, and inhabits the estuaries and 
rivers of the American and African continents, where it 
passes its time browsing on the plants beneath the surface 
and adjacent to the banks. It remains mostly under the 
water, and only raises its head above the surface to breathe. 

The present specimen, which arrived at the Gardens 
from Liverpool on March 2, iS ithe second example of 
this singular form that has been received alive by the 
Society. The first specimen was acquired in August >875, 
and lived about a month in the Regent’s Park, where It 


attracted many visitors. When dead, however, it was by 
no means wasted, as it formed the subject of an excellent 
article on its anatomy read before the Zoological Society 
by the late Prof. Garrod, and subsequently published in 
the tenth volume of the Society's Transactions.* 

In 1879, a pair of Manatees, received from the Island of 
Trinidad, liv^ for several months in the Brighton Aqua- 


• A complete occount of the anatomy of the M.tnalo* wat preparod hy 
Dr. Murie in 187a, from the examin.-ition of A specimen of this ammAl im* 
poned from Surtfum for the Zt>ol »2ical ^society, which unfortonately only 
lived juit long enough to rcnch England 1 'hi« will be fixind in ihe eighth 
vo'umcor the Zoologrica) Treaiiacuoni. The attention of residears on ihA 
Amazons should be called to the cNtutence in that river uf a second species of 
Manatee imnngHu), discovered by the greAt Austrian naiuralisi. 
Johann Nattercr, in 1830, but as yet little knoan m Europe. 
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riutn, and were the subject of some very interesting notes 
on their habits, prepared by Miss Agnes Crane, and 
published in the Zoological Society’s Proceeding*, from 
which the following particulars are extracted :— 

“ Lettuces and endives formed the favourite food of this 
yiair of Manatees ; six dozen of these vegetable*, weighing 
30 pounds, being their average daily allowance. The male 
■would devour at a pinch leaves of the cabbage, turnip, and 
-carrot, both relished those of the dandelion and the sow¬ 
thistle {SoHckus olerac/wi). Some vaiietiesof a common 
river-weed weie nl«o taken ; b t this food was abandoned 
on account of the leeches with which it was found to be 
Hnfested Sometimes the aniin.als swim gently about, and 
■pursue the leaves floating on the water. At others, the 
plants are seized in their mouths, drawn down, and eaten 
under water, the hand-like fore-fins being employed in 
separating the le.ives The food is invariably swallowed 
below the surf.ice. The masticatory actions of the animal 
have been so fully and accurately described by Prof. A. H. 
Garrod,F R.S. (Trans. Zool Soc.vol. x p. 137), that further 
remark on th.at subject is unnecessary. The habits of the 
animals in captivity, while affording occasional evidence 
of the ease and rapidity with which they move in the 
water, do not furnish much support to the views of their 
capability of- habitual active progression on land Yet 
It must be admitted that, supplied with a sufficiency of 
nicely-varied food, they have no inducement to leave the 
water, and that the construction of their straight-walled 
tank precludes such efforts as a rule The male, how¬ 
ever, has recently been observed to make some slight 
attempts .it terrestrial movement, turning himself round 
and progressing a few inches when his tank w.i8 empty. 
With jaws and tail-fln pressed closely to the ground, the 
body of the animal beromes arched, and is moved by 
a violent lateral effort, aided, and slightly supported, by 
the fore-paddles, which are stretched out in a line with 
the mouth. Uut the effect of these very laboured efforts 
was not commensurate with their violence ; in fact, their 
relation to active locomotion may be compared to those 
of a man lying prone with filtered feet and elbows tied to 
side. Nor does the Manatee seem .at all .it ease out of 
water, as he lies apparently oppressed with his own bulk, 
while he invariably makes off to the deepest corner of ■ 
his tank directly the water is re-admitted. One point 
may be regarded as definitely settled. Notwithstanding 
the predilection they have evinced for land vegetables, 
they never feed out of water, Food has been repeatedly 
offered them, but it always remains untouched, although 
readily devoured when the influx of water set the le.ives 
floating on the surface. Although it is possible that the 
animals can get out of water and remain so for a short 
period, as they progress so slowly and do not feed out of 
water it seems as though they must be acquitted of the 
garden depredations and prolonged wanderings from their 
native element with which they have been credited.” 

The Manatee now in the Zoological Sociciy’s (hardens 
has been pl.ired in one of the Lirge warm water tanks in 
the Reptile House, the corresponding tank on the opposite 
side being occupied by a very fine specimen of the 
Snapping Turtle (^Macrodemmys temmincki). 

After inspecting the Manatee, those who wish for more 
information on the subject of the Sirenians should visit 
the Natural History Museum at .South Kensington, and 
examine the splendid mounted skeleton of the Rhytina, 
or Stcller’s .Sea-cow—a recently extinct gigantic re¬ 
presentative of the same order of mammals—in the 
I’alteontological Gallery. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY SELECTED 
CANDIDATES. 

T he following fifteen candidates were selected on 
' Thursday last by the Council of the Royal Society 
to be recommended for election into the Society. We 


print with the n.ime of each candidate the statement of 
his qualifications 

John Am-ken. 

He is an accurate, successful, and highly inventive investigator 
in Experimental Physics, and for the purpose of his investigations 
has designed and constructed many ingenious and valuable 
pi.-ces of apparatus. Has carrieil out a valuable and instructive 
Ie-e.arch.regarding the relaiions Iwtween fog and dust in air, and 
in connection therewith has devised and used methods for count 
ing ihe number of dust particles in air. The results of his 
works were given in numerous papers lend by him before the 
Roynl Society of Edinburgh, and published in the Proc. a d 
Trans. Roy. Soc. F.din , during ihe years from 1S75 until the 
present date. Rcceive .1 from the Rnv. Sue. I din. the Ke'lh 
Prize for 1883-85. fora paper on "The Formation of Small 
Clear Spaces in riusty Air ’’ (1884), being a continuation of the 
subj-ect of a former paper “ On Dust, Fogs, aiut Clomis ” (l8^), 
and for contributions on -tmospheric phenomena, the more im¬ 
portant of these being a series of papers on “ Thermomeinc 
■Screens" (i884“87,'. 

EtWAKti Raltard, i\r I). (I.oncl.), 

Physician in FI W Civil Service Eminently distinguished 
as an Investiga'or of Causes of Hisense, and as a promoter of 
scientific saiii arv administration. Has published, inter alia, as 
follows :-On the Influence of Weather and .Scn«on on the 
I'liblic Health, based on the Stntisiiuil Study of 472,000 ( a-ses 
of Shkness (1857-68) : On 'Vatcination and ns Alleged Dangers 
{1868) ; A I.ocal Outbreak of Fmeric Fever Irnced to a Local 
Distribution of Milk (1871) ; Keixiris to the Local Oovernment 
Board, y«ar by yrar, on pnrnciOar incjuirie**, local, or more or 
les.s general (1871-88). Of the latter the following may he 
named The Effluvium Nuisances which arne in various manu¬ 
facturing and other Itranehes of intiusiry, studied as to their 
Effects on the Public Health, and as to their Prcvenlability 
(1876-78); sarlous Studies of Outlireaks of Disease releiable 
to Articles of Food (1873, iSSti-S') ; Su vey of f ngland as to 
the local Preparations againsl Chlorea (!885 8fi) Studies (i( 
the Causation of Epidemic Infantine Diarrhcea in England and 
Wales (1882 88). 


At.FRED Rarnard RASSE'I, .M.A., 

Rarrister-at-I aw. Author of a treatise on Hydrodyn.imics, 
in two volumes (1888) ; also pajters in the Quart. Jiturn. 
Afath , Ahii. Ot Math.. Rhil Mg. Proc Lnnri Math. Soc, 
l'roc.Camb. Phtl. Soc,. Phil. Trans Roy. Soc. (188S), and 
Jonrn Math ‘these papeis treat of the Motion of Liquids 
about Elliptic CMinders, of Associatetl KunUions and Spherical 
Harmonics, of F'.Icctric Currents of a Sheet rotating in a Field 
of Magnetic Force, the I'oienlial of a Spherical Bowl, Motion 
of a Uquid Ellipsoid and Slalulity of this Motin >, Motion of 
two Spheres in a Liquid, Poientials of Circular Disks, Motion 
of a Ring in a Liquid, Motion of a Sphere in a Viscous 
Liquid, and ihe Steady Motion of an Annular Mass of Rotating 

Horace T. Brown, 

F.C.S , F.I.C., F.G.S., Hrewer Distinguished a* an investi¬ 
gator of the Carbohydr.iie«, and of the Phenomena of Fer¬ 
mentation ; also on account of the services he hns rendered in 
introducing >cieinific methods into the brewing indnslry. Author 
of Ihe following and other papers On ihe Eslimnlion of 
Ammonia in Aimospheric Air” (Proc Roy. Soc., 1870) ; " On 
Ihe Influence of Pressure on F'ermentation ”(Journ. Chem. Soc., 
Part I., 1872, Part II., 1873) ; "On the Electrolysis of Sugar 
Solutions ” (rWff., 1872). In conjunction with Mr. Heron: — 
“ Conlriliutions to the History of Starch and its Transforma¬ 
tions’' Ifbil., 1879); "Some Observations on the Hydrolytic 
Ferments of the Pancreas and Small Inte-tine "(Proc. Roy. 
Soc,, 1880). In conjunction with Dr. Morris :—“ On the Non- 
crysiallizahle Products of the Action of Din-ta‘e upon Starch ” 
(Journ. Chem. Soc., 1885); "Determination of the Molecular 
Weights of the Carbohydrate, ” [thui., 1888) 

Latimer Clark, 

C.E., F.R.A.S., F R G.S., Elec rical Engineer. Past Preiident 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineer*. Author of:— 
scription of the Britannia »iid Conway Tubular Bridge* | ’ 
chapter on "Tides of the Menai Straits,” in E. Clark’* book on 
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the Brilannla and Conway Bridges ; *' Elementary Treatise on 
Electrical Measurement; " and (jointly with R. Sibinc) “ Elec¬ 
trical Tables and Formula;.” Author of various papers on 
Electric Measurement, and on various branches of Engineering 
Science, published in Report of the Bnt. Assoc., the Govern¬ 
ment Rep rt on Submarine Cables, and the Engineering 
Journals. Introduced a standard voltaic cell of great import¬ 
ance and value for promoting accurate measurement of electric 
potentials, and presented a paper on this subject to the Royal 
.Society, which was read June 19, 1873. From 1848-51 was 
Resident Assistant Engineer at the Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
under the late Robert Stephenson. In 1851 became Engineer to 
the Electric and Inteinatlonal Telegraph Company, and re¬ 
mained in this service for 20 years, pari of the lime osEngincer- 
iu-Chief. Made important observations on the passage of 
electiicity through long underground lines, of which the results 
were the subject of Faraday’s Bakcrian Leelure of 1854, and are 
given in his “ Exjierimenlal Re'earches,” with Faraday’s own 
experiments and theory. In 1854 inlroduced the system of 
transmitting messages through “pneumatic-despatch tubes” in 
the Electric Telegraph Company’s service The system is 
continued in the Postal Telegraph system of the Government, 
liaving been found admirably successful and useful. 

Uavu) Douglas Cunningham, M B , CM. (Edin). 

F E.S., Surgeon-Major, Bcng. Med. Service, Ilonoiary Surgeon 
to ihe Viceroy of India. Professor of Physiology, Medical 
College, Calculi,!. Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
Distinguished os the author of numerous original scientific 
memoirs in connection with Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology, among which may be noted:—“On certain 
Effects of Starvation on Vegetable and Animal Tissues;” 
“ On the Development of certain Microscopic Organisms 
occurring in the Intestinal Canal;” “On the relation of 
Cholera to Scliiaomycelo Organi'-nisand (in conjunction 
with the late Di. T. R. I.ewis, F.K S., elect.) of the following 
papers relating to the Ecology of Cholera and other Diseases ;— 
“A Report of Microscopical and Physiological Researches into 
the Nature of the Agent or Agents producing Cholera ;” “ The 
Soil in Its Relation to Disease “Cholera in Relation to certain 
Physical Phenomena ;” “The Fungus Disease of India ;” Lep¬ 
rosy in India ; ” &c., &c. Distinguished as an eminent Indian 
Physiologist and Pathologist. 

Lazarus Fletcher, M A. (Oxon), 

F.G.S., F C S , Memb. Phys. Soc. President of the Minera- 
logicl Society. Late Scholar of Balliol College, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Late Millard Leclureron Physics, 
Trinity College, and Junior Demonstrator at the Clarendon 
Lalavratory at Oxford. Senior University Mathematical Scholar, 
1876. Late Examiner in the Natural Science Schools in Oxford 
and Cambriilge. Keeper of the Mineralogical Department, 
British Museum. Conducted the re-arrangement of the Minerals 
in the new Museum at South Kensington, and by his descriptions 
of these in tlie “ Guides ” published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, has contributed valuable aid to the students of 
Crystallography and Mineralogy. Is the Author of many 
memoirs in the journal of the Crystallological Society, and 
recently that of ihe Mineralogical Society (with which the former 
Journal has been united) on various minerals, including Copper, 
Silver, Gold, Bismuth, Sulphur, Najiyagile, Realgar, Zircon, 
Skutterudilc, and Copper Pyrites, and of two important mathe¬ 
matical memoirs on the Dilatation of Crystals on Change of 
Temperature, in Phil. Mag. 1880 and 1885. 

William Dotting Hemsi.ey. 

A.L. S. Assistant for India in the Herbarium of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Entered the Kew Herbarium in 1863 ; Bssiat- 
ance acknowledged by G. Bentham, F.R.S., tn preface to Flora 
Australieniia, 1863 ; A.L.S., 1875 ; I.ecturer on Botany at .St. 
Mary’s Hospital, 1876 ; authorof numerous papers on Systematic 
Botany, which, together with his larger works, have given hhn 
•n authoritative position in this branch of science ; author of the 
Botany (5 vols, 410) of the “ Bjplo^fia Centrall-Aniericana,” 
l8r9-88 ; joint author with Brigada-Surgeoa Attebison, F.K.S., 
of diemoirs on the botanical collections of the several .\{ghan 
axge4iUons{Joiirn. Linn. Soc., xviii. pp. 29-113, 18S0; mx. p{>. . 
148-200, 1883: Trans. Linn. S03 , 2nd Ser. HI. pp. I-139. 
1888)) engaged by sub-committee of tlic Government Grant 
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Committee to prepare the “Index f 1 .irie Sinensis,” an enumera¬ 
tion of all known Chinese plants (in course of publication, 
Journ. Linn. Soc , xxin. iSSti 88, e! so/.). 

Charles Thg.mas Hudson,M.A., 

LL.P. (Cantab ). President of ihc Royal Microscopical Society 
(1888). Was 1518 Wrangler, 1852. Joint auihor of Hudson 
and Gosse’s “ Rotifera.” Disrovirer of Pejahon mtrum, and 
of numerous new gcm-ia aiul species of Rotifera, dcscr.berl in 
papers published in the journ Roy Micros Soc , C'"""/ Journ. 
Micros. .S',i , and the ./««. aiul Mag. Mat Hist fn m 1869 to the 
present year. Spciially disiinguislitd for his Inowledge of the 
Rotifera, concerning which he is the chief living authority. 
1“ The genus Pedalion discovered ami des-ribed by Dr. Had on 
IS one of the most remarkable anrl impoil.int ccn'.iibutions to 
animal morjiliology of the past twenly ye.xia.”—F, R, L.j 
Thomas McKenw Hughes, M.A. 

F.G.S., F S A Professorial Fellow of Cl.ire Coll. Camb, 
thev Ord. .SS™™ Maur. ct Lazar. Ilal President Brit. Com- 
mitlcc. Internal. Geol Congress. President Ches'er Nat. HLst. 
S.ic. Hon. Mcml). Soc. Geol. de Belg. Mcmb Soc. Geol. de 
France. Memb. Soc Geol. d’tloba, Ac , Ac. Woodwardian 
Profe sor of Geology. Cambridge. Author of the following 
p.ipcrs :—“ On the Junction of ihe Thanet Sand and the Chalk,” 
A-c ((Juart. Journ Geol Soc. iSob, vo>. xsii. p. 402); “Geology 
of P.irts of NVcsimoroIand and \ oiksbire ” (Proc. Geol. and Pol. 
Sic. W. Riding, \oiks 1867); “ Break between Upper and 
Lower Silurian Rocks, I-afe District” {Gcot. Mag. 1807, ji. 
346); "'Ihc 'Two Plains of HerlfoiHshire and their Gravels” 
((juart. Journ. Geol. Soc. iSbS, vol xxiv p, 283) , “ Part of the 
Geology ol the London Basin” (Mem. Geol. .Surv. iv. 1872). 
Me.noirs Geol. Surv.—Explanation of Qiiailer Sheet 98, N.E , 
andofdiUoSE (1872) “Man in the Cr.ag” (■(o.i/ Mag. i%Ti, 
vol. ix. p. 247), “ Exploration of Cave 11a, Vork-hirc” (Joiim. 
Anthrop Inst. 1874); “ Felslone Implements in Pontnewydd 
Lave” (iHii.), “Classification of the Sedimentary Rocks” 
(But Assoc. Kepi. 1875); “Geological Measure* of Time ” 
(Royal Inst. March, 1876); “Silurian Grits, Corwen, N. 
Wales” (Quart Journ. Geol. Soc 1877, vol. xxxm. p. 207); 
“Evidence afforded by Gravels and Buck ear h ” (as to remains 
of Man) (Journ. Anihrop Inst 1877), “ Pre-Cambnan Rocks 
of Bangor” (Quart. Journ Geol. Soc, 1878, vol xxxiv. p. 137) ; 
“Relation and Duration of Forms of Life on the Earth to the 
Bleaks in the Sedimentary Rocks ” (Proc. Camb, Phil, Soc. 

1879) ; “ Silurian Rucks of the V.rle of C'lwyd ” ((Juart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. vol XXXV. p 694); “ The J're-Cambriaii Rocks of 
Caernarvon ” (»/<»</., p. 6S2 ; “ Transport of E'uie Mud, Ac., by 
Conferva" (Camb, Phil Soc , Feb 1880); “The Mtered Rotks 
of Anglesea” (ihui.) \ “Evidence of Later Movements of 
Elevation and Depression in British Isles” (Vict. Inst., 
March, 1880); "On Ihe Geology of Anglesea” (Quart 
Journ Geol. Soc. 1880, vol. xxxv. p. 237); “Geology of 
the Vale of Clwyd’ (Chester Soc. Nat. Sci., Nov. 

1880) ; Second Paper on “ Geology of Anglesea” (Quart. 
Jouiii. Geol. Soc , 1882, vol, xxxviii. p, 16) ; “ On the Brecciated 
Bed in the Dimclian at St. David's ” (Otol. Mig. 1883, p. 306) ; 
“ Report of Excursion of the Geol. Assoc, to Bangor, Snowdon, 
Holyhead, &c.” (Proc. Geol. A5>oc. vol. viii., July 1883) ; 
“Fossils m Pleistocene Gravels, B.-irnwell, near Cambridge” 
(Ccjt. Mug, 188J, p. 454): "'Tracts of'I'errestnaland Fresh¬ 
water Animals” (Quart. Journ, Geol. Soc., 18S4): “On so- 
called 'S/Huigta /^oiacloxica' from the Red and White Chalk, 
Hunstanton” {ituii.) , Eejiort of the Excursion of the Geol. 
Assoc, to Cambridge (Proc. Geol. Assoc. 18S4); “On some 
Pereheti Blocks” ((Jiiart. Journ. Geol. Soc., 1886); “On 
Caves” (Vict. Inst., 1887); " Drifts of the Vale of Clwyd, in 
relation to the Caves ” (Quart. Journ Geol, Soc.,l8S7); “Some 
Brecciated Rocks in the Arch,-can of Malvern” [Geol. Mag. 
1887); “On Bursting Rock Surfaces” {Gfo/. Mag, Nov. 1887). 

F.dward B. Poulton, M A. (Oxon.), 

F.L,S, F.Z.S, F.G S. Tutor of Keble College. Lecturer 
in Natural Science, Jesus College, Oxford. Distinguished aa a 
zoologist, and especially for inve-stigations upon the colours of 
insects. Auihor of the following, among other jsapert“ The 
Tongue of PiramtUs nasuta ” (Quart, journ. Micros. Science, 
January 1883); “The Tongue of Oinithorhynchus faradoxus " 
(Quart, journ. Micros. Siicncc, July, 1883) ; “On the Tongues 
of Marsupialta” (Proc. Zool. Soc,, December, 1883). Papers 
relating to the subject of colour and marking in insects, in 
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Trans. Entom. Soc . 18S4, Angiut 1885, and Tune 18S6 : 

I’roc. Koy. Soc., No. 237, 1885, and No. 243, 1886; “The 
Expel imental Proof of the Protective Value of Colour and 
Markinrs in Insects in reference to their Vertebrate Enemie* ” 
(Proc. Zool. Soc, 1887)! "An Inquiry into the Cause and Extent 
of a special colour-relation between certain exposed Lepidoplerous 
Pupse and the surfaces which immediately surround them ’’(Phil. 
Trans., 1887); "Notes in 1886 on l.epidopterous Larvae” 
(Trans. Enloin. Soc., 1887). 

WiLLi.AM Johnson Soll\s, D Sc. (Cantab.), Hon. 

LL.D. (Dubl.) I 

F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Late Fellow of St. John’s Colleije, Cam- ■ 
Viridge. Professor of Geology in the University of Dublin. ' 
Author of nunieroiis papers on fieology, Pala'ontology, nnd the , 
Natural History of the Sponge-, among which the following 1 
may be specially enumerated On the Silurian District of | 
Khymney, (Quart. Journ. Geol. .Soc., vol. xxxv. p. 475): 1 
“On a New Species of Plesiosaurus, &c.” (i/W., v>l. xxxvii. ] 
p. 440)'; “On the Structiiie and .Affinities of the Genus ■ 
Ji/AcoHfl (iWr/, vol xxxiii. p 242); “On AVaro-.w/wu, a New 1 
Genus of Fossil Hesactinelhd Sponges ” [Ann. and Mag, Nat. j 
Hist., Ser 4, vol. xix p. 1 ) t “On the Flint Nodules of the 
Trimmingham Chalk" , Ser 5, vol. \i. p. 384); “On | 

the Sponge Fauna of Norway” (ihd., Ser. S> tto'- P IJO* | 
S parts), I 


Chari,K s Toun, M.A. (C.imb.), C.M.G., 

F. R. A..S. Postniasler-Cieneral, Superintendent of Telegraphs, 
and Government Astronomer. lie has evecuterl important 
.a-tronomical ob.servattons extending over thirty-eight years, 
including Transit of Venus, Jupiter’s Satellites, Deter¬ 
mination of Australian Longitudes, &.c. He has conducted 
Meteorological Observations in South Australia extending | 
over thirty years. He has written a Treatise on the Meteoro¬ 
logy of S luth Australia, and other works. He has con¬ 
tributed papers to the Royal Socieiy of South .Australia, and was 
responsible for the erection of the telegniph line across the in¬ 
tenor of Australia fro a Adelaide to Port Darwin, 2000 miles in 
length, and to Western Australia, 1002 miles m length. 

Herbert Tomiinson, H.A. (Oxford), 

Formerly luninr Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Whit¬ 
worth Exhihiinner, 1870. Demonstrator of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy in King’s College, London. Author of numerous 
jsapers on physical subjects published in the Phil. Trans., 
Proc. Roy. Soc., Phil. .\fag., &c,, the most important of 
which relate to the influence of stress and strain on the Physical 
Properties of Matter. The following may be enumerate :— 
(1)‘‘Effect of Magneliration on the Electrical Conductivity of 
Iron " (Proc. Koy. Soc., 1875)! (i) " Increase in Resistance to 
the pass.ige of an Electrical Current produced in certain wires 
hy Stretching” (ib//., 1877) ; 13) “ Al'eration of Thermal Con¬ 
ductivity of Iron and Steel caused by Magnetism ” (ibtd., 1878). 
The folloiving papers relate to the influence of Stre-s and Strain. 
8!C —(4) “Moduli of Elasiicity "(Phil Trans., 1883); (5) 
“Electrical Conductivity” (i/ur/.); (6) “ Relations between Moduli 
of Elan icily. Thermal Capacity, and other Physical Constants” 
(Proc. Koy. Soc , 1885); (7) "Alteration of the Electrical Con¬ 
ductivity of Cobalt, &C., hy Longitudinal Traction” (Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1885); (8) “Internal Friction of Metals” (Phil. Trans., 
1886) j (9) "Co eflBcient of Viscosity of-Air ” (ibid.); (10) “On 
Certain Sourcei of Error in Connection with Experiments on 
Torsional Vibrations” (/’.^j/. Mt/g., 1885); (ii) “Temporary 
and Perinanent Effects on some of the Physical Properties of 
Iron produced by raising the Temperature to too’C. ” (ibid., 
18M) ( (Ia) “ Effect of Change of Tem|ierature on the Internal 
Friction and Torsional Elasticity of Metals ” (abstr. in Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1886) J (13) “Effect on Mngneliralion on the Elasticity 
nnd the Internal Friction of Metals” (Phil. Trans., vol. clxxix. 
p. I); and other papers. 

Gerald F. Yfo, M.D. (Dubl.), 

F.R.C.S. Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 
Researches:—“ On the Physiology of the Central Nervous 
System ” (with Prof. Ferrier) (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1881; Phil. 
Trans., 1M4) ; “On the Physiology of Muscle and Nerve" 
(jrilh I>r. Cash) (Proc. Royal Soc., iSSa and 1883; Journal of 
rayaiol,, 1884); (with Mr. Herroun) (ifid., 1884); "On the 


Composition of Human Bile” (with Mr. Herroun) (Journ. of 
Physiol., 1884) : “ On the Cau e of the First Sound of the 
Heart” (with Dr. Barrett) (ibid,, 1884). On Pathological 
Subjects:—“Diseases of the Kidney” (Dubl. Path. Soc., 
1865); "Lymph Glands” (Mud. Jahrb. d. Aertze, in Wien, 
1871): “Pleuropneumonia in Cattle" (Report for Roy. Agric. 
Soc , 1878) ; nnd of numerous other pajicrs (Proc. Dubl. Path. 
Soc. : Irish Hospital GazetU; Dubl Journ. Med. Su., 1872 to 
187s). Author of “ Manual of Physiology." 


THE SHOOTING-STARS OF APRIL. 


I N recent years this meteor group has not developed 
exceptional activity, nor have its annual returns 
attracted such general observation as the Perseids 
of August; but it is nevertheless a stream that is 
entitled to a considerable amount of interest, as some 
of its displays appear to have been noticed in ancient 
times, and it is identified with the comet described 
by Thatcher on April 4, 1861. The modern displays of 
this shower have not justified the anticipations formed of 
It m regard to its richness because of its periodic cha¬ 
racter. Of late years the special region of the orbit 
where the meteorites are clustered in the richest pro¬ 
fusion has probably been far removed from the earth. 
The apparent feebleness of the shower may therefore be 
regarded as merely temporary. The Leonids of November 
have during the last fifteen years similarly offered a poor 
spectacle to those «ho have encouraged the hope that 
they might attain a prominent degree of activity. But 
with the parent comet (1. 1866), in distant parts of it- 
path. It IS not surprising that comparatively very few of 
these meteors have been seen. The same remar’4 equally 
applies to the April meteors. They are chiefly condensed 
near the comet of i86i, which is now traversing a section 
of its orbit sufficiently remote from the earth to have 
withdrawn all the richer parts of the stream from our 
cognizance. The meteontes lately encountered by the 
earth upon crossing the node of this comet on about 
April 20 are simply the outlying and more scattered 
remnants of the system. It is highly probable, however, 
that the distribution of the particles is to some extent 
irregular, and that in certain years the shower attains a 
more pronounced aspect than the conditions would indi¬ 
cate. Thus in 1884 there was a rather conspicuous dis¬ 
play, the number of meteors visible being about 22 per 
hour for one observer ; but this, though representing a 
striking degree of productiveness relatively to the minor 
showers, yet falls much below the character of a meteor- 
stream of first-clasi importance. 

In the present year, the Lyrtd showers, if visible, will 
be most favourably witnessed in the early part of the 
night, as moonlight will interfere in the morning hours. 
On April 19 the mooh rises at 1 ih. S3m., on the 20th at 
I3h., and on the 21st at i3h. ssm. The north-eastern 
sky should be watched before our satellite emerges from 
the horizon. The most essential features to be noticed 
during the progress of the display will be the following:— 
(i) The position of the radiant-point on each night of 
observation. It is very important to note whether this 
point becomes rapidly displaced to the eastwards, as in 
1885 (Nature, vol. xxxii. p. s). 

(2) The horary number of meteors appearing to one 
observer, and the proportion radiating from Lyra. 

(3) The paths and visible peculiarities of the largest 
meteors. It is necessary that such data be gathered and 
utilized m computations of the real paths of those meteors 
which may be recorded at more than one station. 

(4) The duration of the individual meteor-flights. This 


which furnish meteors at this epoch. Subjoined are the 


IS an element extremely difficult to estimate with tolerable, 
precision, especially in respect of swift-moving met«^4 
like the Lydias. , , 

(S) The positions of radiants of the minor sftNUntis 
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places of some of the principal of these, which have been 
ascertained during the last fifteen years : — 

No R.A. DjcI No. R A I>ccl 

1 ... 213 .. + 53 5 . 286 . . +24 

2 ... 227 ■ I 6 ... 203 ^ 43 

3 2,3t +17 7 . 296 .. ± o 

4 ... 272 . + 21 8 . 302 + 23 

The centre of emanation of the Lyrids is at 270° -f- 

32j°, which lies between the constellations of Hercules 
and Lyra. It will be very interesting to secure addi¬ 
tional observations this year as to the strength and 
character of this stream, and of the many lesser con¬ 
temporary displays which manifest themselves at this 
period. Fortunately the weather is often propitious in 
the vernal season, and enables reseaichesof this nature 
to be successfully prosecuted. 

W K Df.nnino 


NOTES. 

Our readers may remember lhat, last autumn, a/ro/ins of n 
great patent case of coloss.al dimensions which was then before 
the Courts, we published an arlicle urging that, in the interests 
of speedy justice, no less than for the dignity of science and its 
professors, it was most desirable that advantage should be taken 
of the provisions which already exist in our law, and especially 
in the Judicature Act of 1873 and its amending statutes, and in 
the rules of the Supreme Court framed tinder them, for the em¬ 
ployment of scientific assessors or experts to aid the judge in 
strictly scientific cases. It may be remembered that, even in 
the very case on which we then commented, the tardy employ¬ 
ment of Prof. Stokes to aid Mr. Justice Kay was productive of 
most satisfactory results. Wc are glad, therefore, to notice that, 
in a ease of some difficulty which came before Lord Coleridge 
last week, the same eminent man was again called in, and again 
with the result of relieving the Court from the task of hearing a 
ma-ss of expert evidence with which no judge and jury are com> 
jjetent to deal satisfactorily. The whole question at issue was 
whether a certain anemometer, of which one of the parties was 
jjatentee and the other the purchaser, came up to the description 
of Its qualities given by the vendor. A considerable array of 
counsel appeared on both sides, and it was arranged lhat the 
services of Prof. Stokes should be called in to the aid of the 
Court. Seven of the anemometers were submitted to him, and, 
after an investigation by him, his report was rc.ad, and upon it 
judgment was given. The result is, that the report of the cose 
occupies less than a third of a column of the Times. Without 
the services of Prof. Stokes, or some similar sworn expert, we 
should have had half-a-dozen or more expert witnesses on 
one side contradicted by half-a-dozen expert witnesses on 
the other side; a case which would have lasted three or 
four days before a wearied judge, conscientiously striving to 
understand purely technical details, and a perplexed and con¬ 
fused jury ; great loss to both parlies ; an unsatisfactory result ; 
and, as we think, no little scandal to science and scientific men. 
All this has been prevented by the very simple expetlient of 
-calling in an eminent man of science to make a sworn report on 
the purely technical details, and leaving the rest to the ordinary 
administration of our Courts. Herein, we are persuaded, lie 
the proper functions of scientific men in the administration of 
public justice. 

Two years ago the Dutch Congress of Science and Medicine was 
founded, and it was decided that it should meet every two years. 
’The first meeting was held at Amsterdam in September 1887. 
'Tljp second meeting will take placeatleyden from the 25th to the 
April. The President of the Congress is Prof. Suringar 
'(Etyoen), who will deliver the opening address. A large attend- ’ 
iance is expected. 


The meetingsof the Institution of Naval .Architects, last week, 
were in every way most successful, an<l the Institution is to he 
congratulated on the importance and the wide range of the sub¬ 
jects discussed. At the first meeling, on Wednesday, April 11, 
a icmarkable paper on the designs for the new first-class battle¬ 
ships was read by Mr. W. H. White, the Director of Naval 
Construction, The principal ob)ect of this paper was to describe 
the main features of the approved designs for these batllc-shiiis, 
and to contrast their prolection, armament, speed, and coal- 
endurance with the corresponding features in other battle-ships 
designed during the last twenty years. Incidentally, Mr. White 
sought to .show that there are good reasons why these ships sur¬ 
pass in size any previously constructed vessels of the koyal Navy. 
The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion, in which 
Sir E. J. Reed, Lord Charles Beresford, and others look part- 
On Thursday, Sir N. Barnaby, late Director of Naval Construe 
tion, read a paper on the protection of buoyancy and stability 
in ships. The next p.aper was by Captain Penrose Fitzgerald, 
on the protection of merchant steamer^ in lime of war The 
cruiser, Piemon/e, built for the Italian Clovernment, at Llswick, 
was described by Mr. P. Walts, of Elswick, her designer ; and 
Mr J. I. Thorneycroft re.-id a paper on uater-tube boilers for 
warships. <.)d Thursday evening, technical papers were read 
by Mr. John -Scott, Mr. J. Macfarlane Cray, and Mr. V. B. 
Lewes On Friday, the first paper read was by Mr. Beauchamp 
Tower, describing an apparatus for providing a steady platform 
for quick-firing or machine-guns, or a telescope, or a search¬ 
light, on b sard ships at sea. The second paper was by Prof. 
V. B. Lewes, on the colro^lon and fouling of steel and iron 
ships. Two papeis by Mi. R. E. Fronde followed, one on the 
part played in the operations of propulsion by diflerences' in fluid 
pressure, and the other on Prof. Grcenhill's Ihe.iry of 'he screw 
propeller. Technical ptpers were likewise read by Mr. W. 
Rundell and Mr. A. F. Hill 

Thk general meeling of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers will b* held on Wednesday evening, Afay i, Thurs¬ 
day evening, May 2, and l iid.iy afterno m, M.iy 3, at 25 Cireal 
George Street, Wastininsicr, by permission of the Council of 
the Institution of Civil I ngmeers. The chair will be taken by 
•he President, Mr Charles Cochrane, at half-past seven p.m., 
on Wednesday and Thursday evenings, and at half-pas; two 
p.m. on Fridtiy afternoon. He will deliver his inaugural 
address on Wednesday evening The following papers will be 
read and discussed as far as time permits:—"Research Com¬ 
mittee on Marine-Engine Trials : Report upon Trials of the 
s.s. Meteor,’’ by Prof. -Alexander B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S., 
Chairman ; and “ Descripiion of an Apparatus for Drying in 
Vacuum,” by Mr. Emil Passburg, of Breslau (Friday afternoon). 
The anniversary dinner will take plaqe on Fiiday evening. 
May 3. 

The public funeral of M. Chevreiil, wh eh took place in 
Paris, on Saturday last, was one of great splendour. This was 
due in part, no doubt, to the interest excited by M. Chevreul’i 
extraordinary age ; but it must also be taken as a striking indi¬ 
cation of the respect felt in France for men who achieve emi¬ 
nence in science. In front of the house in which M. Chevreul 
died, beside the Jardin des Plantes, a tent was fitted up as a 
chapel ; and here the body was placed in state. The procession 
to the Cathedral of Notre Dame was headed by a detachment 
of police, who were followed by a platoon of cuirassiers, the 
103rd Infantry Regiment, with flags, and a band of ushers, 
carrying wreaths presented hy the .Steanne-maUers of France, 
the Stearine-makers of Lyons, the Friendly Society of Natives 
of Anjou, living in Paris, and a large number of other public 
and private bodies. L.ast of all came a wreath sent by the 
Gobelin Works, surrounded by a woollen fringe dyetl by M. 
Chevreul himself. The p.ill-bearers were MM. Falliires, 
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Minister of Public Instruction, Louis Passy, President of the 
Society of Agripultuie, Chaumeton, President of the Students’ 
Association, Des Cloizeaux, of the Academy of Sciences, 
tjuatrefages, of the Academy of Sciences, Chaiite nps. Presi¬ 
dent of the Municipal Council of Paris, and Roy, Manager of 
the Society of Arts and Manufactures. Next came the mem¬ 
bers of M. Chevreul's family, grandchildren and great-grand¬ 
children ; and they were followed by the representatives of the 
President of the Republic, by several of the Ministers, the 
Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber, and representa¬ 
tives of all the great educational and scientific bodies and 
administrative departments. At Notre Dame there was an 
impressive religious service. The interior of the church was 
hung with black, and over the porch, which was also hung with 
black, was a scroll bearing the dates ‘‘ 1786 1889." In the 
centre of the choir was a catafalque resting on silver columns, 
and surmounted by a canopy with bands of ermine. After the 
religious ceremony, the hotly was removed to L’Hay, and in¬ 
terred in the family vault. In compliance with M. Chevreul's 
last wishes, no speech was made over his grave. 

Mk. Fkancis Arthur Heron, B.A., of New College, 
Oxford, has been apimintcd, after competitive examination, to 
the Assistantshi]) in the Geological Department of the Uritish 
Museum, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Arthur Dendy, now 
Demonstrator of Biology in the University of Melbourne. 

We arc glad to see that female ait students have now the 
opportunity of sludying the scientific basis of their profes¬ 
sion, as Bedford College for Ladies has instituted a well- 
arranged course of lectures lo be given this spring by the Professor 
of Phjsics, Mr. Womack, on light and colour. That an .anist 
shmild have, at leasi, an elemeiuary knowledge of the physics 
of light and colour there can be no doubt. 

The Liverpool Marine Biology Committee have arranged to 
have a four days’ dredging expcditi.m at Easter in the Liverpool 
Salvage Associ.stion’s sleamer Ilyiont. The ground expected to be 
covered on this cruise is front the south end of the Isle of M.an 
southwards to Anglesey, and along the north coast of Anglesey 
to Puffin Island, The submarine electric light will .again be 
used ns an attraction in tow-nets let down to the bottom, and 
this melliod of capturing some of the more active Crustacea 
which appear to escape the ilreiige, will be tried in considerably 
deeper water llian in last year’s P:xpeditlon. Mr. Hoyle’s 

new tow-net, which can be opened .and closed at any retpiired 
depth, and Mr. W. S, McMillan’s large bottom net, will also be 
used. 

The extraordin.iry meeting of the Socictc Geologique de 
France, which will be held this year in Pans, beginning on 
August 18, promises lo be one of great interest. During the 
week devoted to the meeting, the collections in Paris will be 
visited, and there will he a series of excursions to places of 
interest within easy reach of that city. In the week following 
the meeting, excursions will be made to more distant localities— 
among others lo the Auvergne and liriltany, that to the former 
district under the guidance of M. MicheM,dvy, and that to 
Brittany conducle.t by M C. Barrois. Ari-angoments will be 
made with the railway authorities for a redaction of 50 per cent, 
upon the fares ; but in order to secure this advantage the names 
of persons inte^ing to attend must be s.int to the secretaries of 
the Society before July i. British geologists, and especially 
Fellows of the Geological Society of London, are cordially 
wvited to be jiresent. 

The April number of /hmnul unJ KrtUy the magazine of the 
Gesellschaft Urania (Berlin), contains an interesting article on 
the Norwegian North Sea Expedition, by Prof. Mohn, Director 
of the Norwegian Meteorol -gical Institute, Christiania. There 


is also a good article on the famous hot springs of the 'Fellow- 
stone Park, by Piof. Zittcl, which is illustrated by a map of the 
neighbourhood and a beautiful photogravure of the terraces. 
The Copemican theory is discoursed upon by Dr. William Meyer, 
and two drawings comparing the supposed paths of Mars on the 
old and new theories very forcibly illustrate its beauty and 
simplicity. Dr. Ernst Wagner contributes an article on the 
eruption of Krakatdb, particularly referring to the work of the 
Krakat.-ib Committee of the Royal Society. Besides these, there 
are also particulars of the various astronomical phenomena for 
the month. 

Prof. Kikucmi, of Tokio, Japan, has completod his work 
(in Japanese) entitled “Elements of Plane Geometry” by a 
second volume, which contains “ Book iv., Ratio and Proportion ; 
Book V., Geometrical Applications.” 

A SERIES of derivatives of the unknown tri-hydrocyanic acid, 
HsCjNj, have been prepared by Piof. Krafft and Dr. von 
Hansen, of Heidelberg. Tri-cjanogen chloride, CiNjCi,, and 
the corresponding bromide h.a\e long been known, and the 
radicle C^N, is supp'-sed to exist in the ferro- and ferri cyanides 
Hence it has been expected that some dav the hydride itself 
would be obtained, and although this has not yet been accom¬ 
plished, a very close approach has been effected by the Heidel- 
: berg chemists, who have succeeded in preparing derivatives 
I containing organic radicles instead of h)drogen. Tri-cyanogen 
I hydride may be rcg.irded as bearing the same relation to prussic 
' acid as benzene does to acetylene. On passing a current of 
I acetylene gas through a considerable length of platinum tubing 
! heated to redness, condensation occurs, ami benzene, together 
with other heavier hydrocarbons, is produced j three molecules 
; of acetylene, CjH., become locked up together in the closed chain 
I'l 


HC OH 

of Can„, II I . In the s 
HC CH 


e way three molecules of 


I prussic acid, HtfN, may be supposed to condense into the 


,«of H,C,N,. , T 


'he first compound of the 


new series is methyl diphenyl tri cyanide, N N 

C,H, ■ (1 C • CH, 


Two parts of aluminium chloride, AI,CI„ were added to 
a mixture of five pans of benzonitrlle, 0,11, . CN, and two 
parts of acetyl chloride, CH, . COCl, keeping the temperature 
down to o” C. The mixture was warmed upon a water-bath, 
when the aluminium chloride gradually passed into solution, 
and hydrochloric acid gas was copiously evolved. The yellow 
liquid thus obtained was poured into iced water, upon which a 
yellowish waxy substance separated endowed with a powerful 
tear-producing odour. The dried wax was next dissolved in 
ether, and after filtration of the solution and subsequent evaporh- 
tion of the ether, wsu subjected to fractional distillation uuder 
reduced pres>ure. A quantity of benzonitrile passed ovet^firtt -k. 
then benzoic acid, and finally, at a pressure of 15 millhnetfes 
and temperature of a20*-330*, corresponding to 370* nttder 
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ordinary pressnre, methyl diphenyl tricyanide, which aolidified 
in the receiver to a white mass of crystals. By recrynallization 
from alcohol, it was obtained in long needles .\bout 50 
grammes were obtained for every 100 grammes of acetyl chloride 
used. The crystals melted at llo“. When hydrochloric acid 
gas was passetl through a solution of the needles in benzene, 
crystals of the hydrochloride separated. Upon similarly treating 
a warm alcoholic solution, aiid adding a warm solution of platinum 
chloride in alcohol, niby-icd crystals of the plaimochloride weie 
obtained on cooling, analyses of which confirmed the above 
formula, which had been independently established empirically 
by analyses of the base itself. A vapour-density at 444“ also 
iwinted to the corresponding molecular weight. The proof of 
Its constitution was afforded by the products of saponification, 
which were found to be simply acetic and benzoic acids and 
ammonia. When propionyl chloride was sulrslitmed for acetyl 
chloride, ihc corresponding ethyl componhd was obtainerl, and 
likewise the propyl cimipnimd by use of normal bulyryl chloride. 

SEtbRE oscillations of the ground were noticed at Athens 
during the evening of April 3. 

In the Ztihthnfl for March, Dr. J. Ilann 

summarizes the results of the meteorological o^rservations made 
during the Fiench Inletnatioiial Polar h sped it ton to Cape Horn 
in 1882 -83. These observations are specially interesting, both on 
account of the locality and of their fulness, as they tmbrnce 
several subjects not generally included in the other cepcdilions. 
'I'hc pnncipal featuies of the climate arc a relatively mild tem¬ 
perature, a high degree of humidity, precipiialion in the form of 
rain, snow, and hail at all seasons, an almost continually cloudy 
sky, and sudden and very violent storms, cspeimlly in summer¬ 
time. Storms occur in summer every four 01 five day«, and de¬ 
crease in number and intensity a.s winter advances. Nine times 
out often they approach fiom between northwest and south-south- 
west. Storms flora the north-east are very rare Thunderstorms 
larely occur ; distant thunder was only heard five times during 
summer, and lightning was seen only twice. No observ.ations 
were made at Orange Kay during the month of September, but 
Dr. Ilann has interpolated values from observations taken at 
Ushuala, about a degree further northward. 

Tim New England Meteorological Society, following the 
custom of the Rojal Meteorological Society of London, held 
an Exhibition of Instruments at Boston, in January last. Among 
the more interesting articles exhibited we may me tion : (l) A 
registering actinometer, by Richard Brothers, of Parts, consist¬ 
ing of a bright and black glolie, each coniaiiiing a thermometer 
which registers on a drum. (2) A Wntkm aneroid for mountain 
use, in which the hand travels three times round the dial in 
registering from 23 to 31 inches, so that the open sc.ale is not 
sacrificed to the size of the instrument. (3) A portable anemo¬ 
meter, as designed by Mr. K. Gallon for the Meteorological 
Office. In it, the Robinson cups are geared to a dial, but c.an 
be disconnected by inverting a sand-glass after a run of two 
minutes, and the wind’s velocity in miles per hour can be read 
off at leisure. (4) A form of the Jordan sunshine-recorder, 
modified by Prof. Pickering. It consists of two half-cylinders, 
each with its axis parallel to the earth's axis. The sun shines 
through holes, the latter being shifted slightly each day, so that 
one sheet of sensitized paper lasts a week. (5) The Chitf 
Signal Office exhibited a very delicate anemometer, with 
conical cups made of aluminiuai, used to determine the con¬ 
stants of the anemometers of the service. Among the curio¬ 
sities of the Exhibition were a bottle and a saucer fused together 
by lightning, and a piece of window-glass which had been 
ground translucent by the sand-beaijng winds of Cape Cod. 

Mr. C. Carus-Wilson writes to us that he has devised 41 
simple and effective dry method by which the denser minerals— 


zircon, ru'ile, tourmaline, A.c —may be separated from sand. 
piece Ilf cardboard about 2 feet long is bent in the form of a 
shoot or trough (it must not be iilloweil to break), and held in 
this foim by elastic bands at either en.l ; this must then be heh', 
or fixed, at an angle sufficiently inclined to allow the 'and to 
travel slowly down the shoot on being gently tapped. A small 
quantity of the sand to be treated is now pi,seed nt the head of 
the trough, which is then tapped with the (lng;r When the 
trough IS tapped, the sand travels slowly down, and in doing so, 
the denser grains lag behind, foiming a dark ma-s in the rear of 
the streini ; this dark mass increases as the sand flows on, and 
must lie collected and placed in a receptacle just fhc moment 
licforc the last lap would cause it to fall olf the trough. When a 
sufficient quantity of this denser sand has been thus collected, it 
should he placed in the hd of a cardboard box (a'lout 12 inches 
by 6), and gemly shaken to and fro at a slightly inclined angle, 
the mass being at the same nnie gently blown upon «ith the 
breath. The finer quaru grains will thus be blown away, and 
h.ardly any but the denser grains will remain. 

At a recent meeting of the Northern Amiquanan Society of 
Copenhagen, Dr I. Zinck drew attention to the remarkable 
graves from the Slone Age found in the northern part of 
Seeland. In one grave 52 bodies were found, and iipwardsof 175 
ornaments. From the nuitiher of graves In one locality he 
came to th<- cinclusion th.it the (KCiipanls h.ad dwelt there. 
Ceitain bone implements showed that they had reared sheep, 
whilst their c loking |iots were ex.ictly like those now in use by 
the pr.asants, called “ Jutland ” pots. 

During last year the nrclia;ologic.al rcseaiches that have been 
carried out in Norw.ay weie extended as far north as 70° 15' 
lat. N. The results appear to show ihnt the islands and ihe 
coast were well populated in prehistoric limes, but tint the 
cultivation of the sod did not begin until a late date. 
Numerous burial places were found, and among the weapons 
and implements discoverci weie schist arrow-heads, knives 
of three kinds, and chiseU. No stone axes like those found 
in the south wore discovered. From the fact that no 
bronze objects have ever been found in Ihe north of Nor¬ 
way, It is concluded that the inhabilants of the Stone Age, 
on coming in contact wiih those of the eaily Iron Age, adopted 
the use of iron, and never learnt the use of bionzc It is 
worthy of note that all the implements from llie Stone Age arc 
of schist, none being of flint, as in the south. 

AxifNriON has lately been called b> nil .'\meritan physician 
(Or. Lindsey) to the therapeutic value of legions luilow the sea 
level, for asihniaiical or consumptive patients, who there have 
cnntinuou'Iy higher atmospheric pressure than at the sea-level. 
Excellent effects have been thus obiainesl in the valley of Con- 
chilla, near I.os Angeles in California, about 273 feet under the 
sra (barometiic pressure only about 7 min. higher). The most 
noteworthy place of the kind on the earth’s suitacc is probably 
the Dead Sea district (- taHy feet), and the following arc some 
others : Lake Asttl in East Africa ( - 639 fed), the oasis of Araj 
in the desert of Lybia (-270 feet,', the Arroyo del Muerto in 
California ( - 230 feel), the oasis of Siwah in Lybia ( - 123 feel), 
the borders of the Caspian ( - 86 feet). 

In the Report of the Acting Administrator of lirilislv Bechuana- 
land for the past year, presented to the Houses of Parliament, it 
is said that the forests of that region are of considerable extent, 
but they are being rapidly destroyed for the tin bei and firewood 
required at Kimberley. Both natives and Furopeansare engaged 
in denuding one of the finest forest tracts in the world, which 
might- be protected by a small yearly expenditure. The system 
at present employed is that any jrerson on payment of a small fee 
is allowed to cut down limber without any check being put upon 
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him. The Surveyor-General suggests that a ranger be employed 
by the Crown to sell, on behalf of the Crown, fuel and timber 
that has reached maturity. With regard to the trigonometrical 
survey of the country, the pdes built extend over 4000 square 
miles, and the final results deduced from observations made over 
2600 square miles have been recorded. It was intended to com¬ 
mence a geological survry during the past year, with the object 
chiefly of examining the districts in which gold, coal, lead, and 
Other minerals have been found, but considerations of economy 
have led to the abandonment of this scheme for the present. 

The present state and the history of the flora of the province 
of St. Petersburg were lately the •■ubjects of a very interesting 
communication by Dr. K. Regel at a meeting of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Society of Naturalists (.!/'//«<«/*, vot. xix.). The influence 
of man in the introduction of new species is most marked in so 
populous a province. Several species have been uncon-ciously 
imported by man from South-Eastern Europe, the Mediterranean 
coast, and Asia ; and many garden plants, such as AV'/u ferenHii, 
Impatiens parvifora, and AiKr phnox, have become regular 
members of the wild-growing flora borne of ihem have spread 
with astonishing rapidity. The recently imported Rngeran 
canaiUmc has now penetrated as far as the Altai Mountains ; 
the A/afncana ilistouica, imported from America thirty yeais 
ago, is found all over the region : while the Sam/'iirus xuemi'ia 
grows even in the wildest marshes of .Schlusselburg. Plants 
imported by man are dispersed by buds, watei, and wind ovet a 
wide space, and a great many species, such lus £U>./ea cana- 
iitnsxs, CotyJalh braileola, Seilla cer/nia, &c , have spread 
during ihe last ten years. Dr. Kegel insists upon the necessity 
of such species being carefully mentioned, because a few years 
after their introduction the botanist may not be able to explain 
how they appeared in the region, and may suppose that they 
have been me ely overlooked. 

Another interesting feature of the St. Peteisburg flora 
which has teen pointed out by I)i, Kegel, it the freiiiicncy of 
white colour in the case of such flowers as are coloured pink or 
blue in Central Europe. The prcv.alence of white in the north 
IS thus confirmed. The Polygala vulgans. Lychnis viscana, 

L. J-ios-eucuh, Centaur/a phrygia, /anone tnonrana, Cant- 
pnnttla ghmerata, C. Ttachfliuiii, C latifolia, C. tolundtjolta, 
C. patula, Calluna vulgans. Atctostaphylos Vva-ursi, Thymus 
strpyllum, Bruntlla vulgans, Gymnailenta conoptta, Onhs's 
maculata, O. Traunstnntt i, and others were found with white 
flowers. In accordance with Dr. Masters's views, Dr. Regel 
sees in this fact a pathological phenomenon due to unfavour¬ 
able climatic conditions. The colouring pigment does not dis¬ 
appear, but more intercellular sp.aces appear, and being filled 
with air, they permit the full reflection of light. In fact, sevetaj 
white flowers of Campanula patula became blue when dried, 
the pressure exerted upon them evidently having com|>resscd 
and reduced the intercellular spaces. 

The following are the lecture arrangements at the Royal 
Institution after Easter, so far as they relate to science :—Prof. 
E. Kay Lankester, four lectures on some recent biological 
discoveries ; Mr. Eadweard Muybridge, of Pennsylvania, two 
lectures on the science of animal locomotion in its relation to 
design in art (illustrated by the zoopraxiscope); Prof. Dewar, five 
experimental lectures on chemical aflSnity ; Prof. W. Knight, of 
St. Andrews, three lectures on (i) the classification of the sciences, 
historical and critical; (2) idealism and experience, in philosophy 
and literature ; (3) idealism and experience, in art and life (the 
Tyndall lectures). The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on May 3, when a discourse will be given by Sir Henry Koscoe, 

M. P., on aluminium ; succeeding discourses will probably be 
given by Prof. Dewar, Prof. Silvanus P. Thomitson, the Rev. S. 
J. Perry, Prof. D. Mendeleef, Mr. A. Geikie, Mr. C. V. Boys, 
•nd other gentlemen. 


The Registrar of the University of I.ondon desires ns to call 
attention to the fact that the June examination for matriculation 
is, in the present and future years, to be held a week earlier than 
heretofore. 

In the list of Plnglish and American Corresponding Members 
of the French Academy of Sciences, printed in NATURE, 
January 24 (p. 312), Prof. A. Agassiz was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of names under “Anatomy an I 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Green Monkey (Cmn/fZ/brivr callilrichus) 
from Barbadoes, presented by tlie West Indian Natural History 
Exploration Committee ; a Kinkajoii {Ccnoleptes cau iivolvulus) 
from Demerara, presented by Mr-i. Marian FitzSimoiis ; a Grey 
I Squirrel (Semrut grisens) from North America, presented by 
Miss Yokes ; a Shag {Phalacrocorax giacihs),\ir\l\»h, presented 
by Mr. Henry Reynold’s ; a Black Tortoise ( Testudo carbonaria) 

I from Trinidad, a- C ayman {yacarc, sp. inc.) from Demerara, 

presented by Colonel Fielden, F Z.S, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Meliiourne Observatory. —The twenty-third Annual Re¬ 
port of the Board of Visitors to this Observatory, together with 
the Annual Report of the Government Astronomer, have just 
reached 11s. The visiialion took place on October 4, 1888, and 
the Astronomer’s Report is for the year ending June 30, 1888. 
The principal points of interest in the Reports arc those refer¬ 
ring to the great reflector and to the new photographic tele¬ 
scope. The mirrois of the former instrument had become so dull 
thai their re|)olishing was rendered imperative, and the work 
was to be done at the Observatory itself, the risk and cost of 
sending them to England being prohibitory. With a view to 
this important operation, a number of smalt mirrors have been 
repolished, m order that the necessary experience might be ac 
qiiired before the great mirrors were taken in hand. The new- 
tele-cope for the photographic survey was well advanced, and 
Mr. Mlery expected (hat Melbourne would be ready to enter on 
her share of the work as soon, if not sooner, than the other 
associated Observatories. The Government of Victoria, besides- 
supplying the necessary funds to enable the Observatory to take 
part in Ihe photographic -urvey, had granted >£'2300 for the 
erection of a dwelling house for the Director within the Obser 
vatory grounds. The new transit-circle and the two enuatorials 
had been in constant use, and were in good order ; 2962 obser¬ 
vations of right ascension, and 1434 of Polar distance, having 
been obtained with the former during the year. The photo- 
heliograph had been subjected to a slight alteration, the front 
lens of the secondary magnifier having ^en previously too close 
to the primary focus, so that much trouble was caused from the 
magnified images of any particles of dust which might lo^e 
upon it. The sun-pictures had, in consequence of the time 
employed over this alteration, not been so numerous as usual, 
a record of the sun’s surface being only obtained on 129 days. 
With Ihe great telescope, eighty-one nebulm were observed or 
searched lor. 

Mr. Ellery reports that the meteorological department, es¬ 
pecially with regard to the Inter-CoIonial Weather Service, 
increases in importance and efficiency every year, and that he 
preposed to call a conference of the several Meteorological 
Directors of the Australian Colonies, with the view of assimi¬ 
lating their methods of reporting, and of still further Improving 
meteorological work in Australia. 

Comet 1889 # (Barnard, March 31).—Herr von Hepperger 
has computed the following elemenis and ephemerit for tnis- 
object from observations of dates March 31, April 4 and 8• 

T =» 1889 July 27'48 i 2 Berlin M.T. 

- = *57 *7 ) 

a = 308 29 41 > Mean Eq. 1889*0. 

I 3; 162 46 20 ) 
log j = 029519 

Error of middle place (O - C.). 

AA cos = - li". A/9 = o". 
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Ephtmeris fjr Berlin MiJmsht. 
i88v. R A Decl. Brightncu 

April 18 .. 5 10 18 ... 15 30 6 N. ... 0-92 

22 5857 IS ** 9 . 0-91 

26 . 5 7 53 IS 15 * 0-9I 

30 ..574 .. IS 7'S N- O-90 

The brightness at discovery n taken as uniiy. 


ASTROXOM/CAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 APRIL 21-27. 

/UOR the reckoning’of time the civil day, commeodag at 
' ^ Greenwich mean midnight, counting the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 

At GritHwich oh April ai 

San rises, ah. S3m. i souths, lih. 58 n. 3S'Oi.; sets. i9’i. 5 o. : 
right aac. on meridian, ih. S7'^2i.; decl. 12’ l' N. Sidereal 
Time a> Sunset, gh. S®. 

Moon (at Last Quarter un April 22, lah.) rises, ih. om. ; 
souchH, Jh. o.n. ; sets, gh. o n. : right a>c. on meridian, 
i8h. s8‘im. ; decl. 22" 38 .S 

Right ate. sod decKluitlan 

PlsBst. RlMi. Sogthi. Salt. on owndisn. 


Mercury.. 4 50 
■Venus ... 4 37 . 
Mars ... 5 2) . 


|upiter .. 


- II 25 

Uranus... 17 44 . 
Neptune. 6 12 


11 43 

12 48 . 
12 S9 . 

4 38 . 


8 34 
2 4S* 
4 40 
21 42 


. I 42 s 
. * 477 . 
• I 577 . 
. 18 3S’9 . 


U Cephei . 

R Canis Maioris 

t Hbrse . 

U Coronse . 

S Hcrculis 
U Ophiuchi .. .. 


R Vulpec 
S Cephei 


,. o s^‘5 ■ 81 17 N. .. Apr. 2 
•• 2 

. 7 I 4'5 . 

■ t 4 SS'' • 

. 15 137 . 

16 46 8 . 

. 17 lo-g . 

■ 19 23-4.. 


22, 20 4 
25, o 2 
24, 21 3 


Near f Ursse Majoris ... 206 57 N. ... Slow; bright. 

,, S Librae .. . . 228 ... 5 S. ... Swift. 

,, 13 Serpentis ... . 233 ... 16 N. ... Very swift. 

,, » Herculis .. 256 ... 37 N, ... .Swift. 

272 20 N. .. Suift. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

To the current number of the Proceedings of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, Mr. George Taylor contributes a valuable 
paper on Formosa and its aborigines. Mr. Taylor, while red- 
dent on the south coast of Formosa, had go^ opportunities 
of studying the natives, and the information which he has other¬ 
wise collected renders his paper the best summary of our know¬ 
ledge of Formosa which we have at present. Mr. Taylor thus 
summariies the geography of Formosa. On the western side, 
the land is composed of low level plains, extending from the 
sea-shore to some distance into the interior, the country appear¬ 
ing flat up to the m sre pronounced elevations which precede' the 
Steeper mountain slopes. The splendid watershed from the 
central mountains shows In the numerous rivcleis which sprm I 
like a network over the plains, and renders them es^ially shit- , 
able for the cultivation of rice and sugar-cane. The western ' 


sea-hoard partakes of the nature of the land, the coast being 
lined with mud and sand-sanks intersected by channels, this 
formation extending some distance out to sea. Within, For¬ 
mosa IS comparatively hilly, but large areas are covered with 
tea plantations, which form the principal industry. The east 
coast is rugged, precipitous, and exposed to the full fury of the 
north-east monsoon, which blows hard throughout eight montha 
of the year; therefore, except in the Pilam plain and a few- 
small valleys, little attempt is made at cultivation. To tlie 
south, the land terminates in huge masses of coral limestone, 
and coral branches may be traced in peaks elevated 2000 feet 
above sea-level. The sea-shore is lined with a semi-vitrified' 
conglomeration of clay, Sind, and. coral, which presents a ser¬ 
rated surface so sharp and ragged as to be impassable to all 
beasts ; and the natives, when fishing, are obliged to protect iheir 
feet with sandals composed of many folds of boar-skin. Mr, 
Taylor’s account of the aborigines is specially valuable. While 
(he pure aborigines from the interior are of an essen(i.illy .Malayan 
type, still there is extraordinary diversity of features, indicating 
a considerable mixture of types Among the Paiwang, prob¬ 
ably the earliest settlers, head-hunting prevails. The Tipuns, 
again, seem to he of northern origin. To the naturalist— 
whether geologist, botanist, or xoologist—the interior of 
Formosa offers an almost virgin paradise. 

Accod.NI'S are to hand of M. W. Delcommune’s recent 
exploration of the Lomami, one of the most important southern 
tributaries of the Congo. both Cameron and Wissmann met 
with the Lomami far to the south, and the latter connected it 
with the baitkuru M, Delco nmune, however, navigated the 
river from its mouth in the Congo, about too miles below 
Stanley Falls, for a distance of 580 miles, to a point only three 
days'journey from Nyangwe in the Luataba. Toe river is. 
reparied to traveise a magnificent country, to be free from 
all obstruction*, anl to all appearance it continues to be 
navigable for some distance beyond M. Uelcom nune’s farthest 
point. 

Messrs. W. and A K Johnsion have sent us a copy of 
the third edition of their small map of Central Africa, in which 
Mr. Stanley’s recent route is laid down in red. The next 
edition ought to have the Lomami delinealel in accordance 
with M. Delesmmune’s leceni explo'auon. 

Africa fills a large place in the new numlier of PeleiinanH't 
MitUilungcn. Dr K. W Schmidt has an article which 
deserves serious attention on the surface or soil conditions of 
German F.ast Africa. Dr. Schmidt writes from careful personal 
observation, and his estimate of the capabilities of the German 
sphere is not very encouraging. Freiherr von Sieinacher con¬ 
tributes some useful iiote.s on German South-Wesi Africa, with 
a map of Uerreo Land and neighbouring regions. Dr. R. 
Liiddecke describes at some length the features of the new 
map of Africa, in six sheets, which has been prepared for the 
new edition of Stieler’s “ Hand-Atlas.” 

In an interesting account in I.(s Missiuhs CathoHyues of a 
missionary's journey through Ecuador, it U stated that of the 
many towns and village , as Archidona, Canclos, &c.. the 
names of which appear on maps of the country, scarcely one 
exists. The natives do not live in villages, and even where tliere 
is a church, they live miles awajr in the forest in small solitary 
communities. Hitherto ihe missionarKw have failed in inducing 
the natives to take to communal or social life. 

M. ROGOZiKSKt, who has been in Europe for some time, has 
retui'nedto Fernando Po, and intends to reiiime his explorations 
in the Cameroons region, and es[iecially to endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the existence or non-existence of the Lake Liba, which 
still figures mysteriously in maps of Africa. 

The death is announced of M V. A. Malte-Brun, son of the 
great geographer of that ninie, and who himself for the last forty 
years had been a student of and writer on geography. 


AFFORESTATION IN CHINA. 

'T'HE question of afforosiaiion in China is at the present time 
-5- attracting a great deal of attention. China is a treeless 
country, and to this, perhaps, are due the devastating floods 
which work such ruin there, and the fearful seasons of nrought, 
which art almost as destructive as the floods. The timber used 
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in various ways is all imported—chietly from the United Sta'es 
of Americi, and fr im Hainan and Kor-nosa. 'I ill the overflow 
Ilf the V'ellow Isiver some time a"o, no one paid the least atten- 
non to this question ; bjt now a proclamation of the liberal 
Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, to the people of his thicWly-populated 
provinces, shows that the suliject will receive the attention it 
sleserves His Excellency says that one of the first principles in 
governing a State is to watch over the agricilture of the Stale, 
-SI that It may b'nefit both the individuals who till it and the 
Stale. In one of the provinces over which he rules—namely, 
that of Chihli—arlmriciilturo is rendered cs(iecinlly easy by the 
softness and fertility of its alluvial plain*. If we omit the 
virio.is species of fruit-trees,.such as the apple, pear, and apri- 
CM, other kinds of trees are very rarely seen, and in con-equence 
vast tracts of fer ile |ilains are left barren. Some slight attempts 
have been mule to plant these extensive tracts with forest trees ; 
hut the strong northerly winds which prevail soon uprooted trees 
which had not been planted to a suHicienl depth nor in well- 
chosen iilaces. Amongst the peasants, the Viceroy says, the 
principles of arboriciiliure are unknown, and therefore their 
previous rfl'orts have only resulted in labour and money uselessly 
expended. In recent years the Viceroy has ordered the planting 
of willow-trccs along the hanks of the streams and rivers in 
Chihli, with the object of protecting and strengthening the 
embankmenis, 

If suco-ss ul methods, His Excellency asks, have been found 
for cultivating trees in silt lands, how much more e.n$y ought 
they to be found in the rich level plains of Chihli ? Accordingly, 
ths authorities of the various prefcctuies and suh-prefectures of 
Chihli are instructed to procure the necessary seed trees, and to 
inform the peoale in their respective districts of the eight direc¬ 
tions for tree-planting and the ten benefits to bo derived from 
the same, Steps arc to be taken by the authorities to encourage 
the people in their elTorts at planting, but oflicial agen’s, who 
might oppress the people, are not to be sint among ihcm. At 
the end of each year a statement is to lie submitted to the 
authorities, by every person who has tried planting, of the number 
of trees he has receive I, the number successful, the sjiecies 
which have thriven best, &c,, si that the Government may 
■rewarl those who are nn,f successful m these experiments in 
arbariculture, ns well as gather information to guile them in 
the future. Instiuctio-is are given to the local authorities to 
deal .severely with any person who steals or cuts dow 1 the trees 
of others. The Viceroy says that his intentions m issum; this 
proclamation are to afford ano her souroo of livelihool to the 
peasants, to help in preventing droughts and checking floo Is. to 
regulate the r.amfnll, and to luaiitify the cauntry. 

, The eight directions and the ten benefits are wjrth recording. 
The directions are as follow :—(t) To fortify the roots against 
iniiiryfron cold, which, on account of the loose nature of the 
soil near the surfate, readily injiues the roots, a fertilizer, male 
by burning .a mixture of dung and gr.ass, should be used when 
planting trees, and when the fertilizer is pat in, the roots should 
be caref.d y covered. (2I When a tree has bee 1 securely 
planted, a small cumulus of earth should be placed around it, 6 
or 7 inches high, and shiiild be renewed before winter sets in 
every year till the close of the third year. By this means the 
wind and cold cannot reach the roots, nor will the nece->8nry 
natural noun-ihment In the earth escips. (3) In places exposed 
to high winds the trees should be planted to a depth of at least 
34 feet; at this depth the rich part of the soil is reached. In 
ctse of willows and other such trees, the outspreading and 
slepeiident branches are to be carefully pruned. (4) Rich earth, 
with a suitable fertilizer, is to be ad.ied to |>oorer soils. (5) To 
prepare the ground for the reception of the seeds of such trees as 
the oak, elm, poplar, cypress, Ac., which are shed every year, a 
trough IS to be dug roun I each tree and filled with water to keep 
the soil moist. (6) Willow and mulberry trees should be 
'planted in the spring, when there is rain. Before planting the 
young shoots, the soil should be well loosened and fertilized, 
and grafting should always take place after the ruin, and the 
graft-trees should be well watered every alternate day. (7) In 
transplanting trees, the greatest care should betaken to preserve 
the three vertically-projecting roots, which every tree has, from 
the wind and sun. When there is rain, a small hole is to be 
-dug by the side of the ttee, cutting away one of these roots; this 
-operation is to be repeated in a fortnight if there is rain ; if nat, 
a month mutt elapse before the second root is cut, and similarly 
tn the case of the third root. When the roots are cut away, 
dnnamerable little roots will be thrown out If there is no rain, 


the ground must lie well watered before any transplanting is 
attempted. (8) In raising trees fro 11 the seeds of the oak, mul¬ 
berry, &c., some fertile spot -hoiild he prepared just as it would 
be for a crop of grain, and the seeds are planted in the same 
way as grain is planted. Springtime is the best, and while 
there is ram. When the young trees spring up and grow to the 
Iiright of one or two feet, they can easily he transplanted ns 
dir*i led above. 

The ten benefits of planting trees are thus enumemled by His 
Excellency :—(0 By planting trees at the river-hanks the loose 
and sandy soil is strengthened by the roois, and the h,mks 
increase in height. (2) A large and proftlahle industry will 
spring up if pine, elm, willow, .Xi- , are planted in the mountains 
on the borders. (3) The planting of trees around fields and 
farms will do away with the saperftuoiis moisture iind preserve 
a fair equilibrium of wind and fluid influences. (4) Where trees 
are in abundance, droughts will be unknoun. (5) Abimdanceof 
trees also help to ward off epidemics, and in thickly-jiopidated dis¬ 
tricts trees should be specially planted for this purpose. (6) Where 
there is abundance of trees, travellers and families can find rest and 
shelter in the summer. (7) The ojierations of highwaymen and 
banditti are hindered where trees nnd forests are plentiful. (8) 
The snows on the mouniains of the border will he absorbed by 
forests. (9) The p orer peasants will have sufficient fuel from 
the branches, which are pruned every year, (to) Many of 
these trees, as the Qumus nwngaltca, afford food to the silk- 
woim, which, in the mountainous regions, we.ucs a cocoon 
which makes much cheaper and more duiable silk than that of 
the mulberry silk-worin. 


SUPERSTITIO.V Al^D SORCERY IN NEW 
GUINEA. 

IN the Report to the Colonial Office of the Speci.il Commis- 
*■ sionxr for British New Guinea during the p.ist year, 
thcic IS a long .and very interesting account of some of the 
superstitions of the natives of that country, written by Mr. 
H. H. Komilly. One of the most sacred olihgalions, he 
s.sys, on the relatives of a deceased man is to place in his 
grave, and in his accustomed haunts, food and water for the 
spirit of the departed. It is thought that this spirit is all that 
remains of the deceased, nnd the human appetites take posses¬ 
sion of it, or, rather, remain in existence, just as if the body 
had not died. If, however, he is killed in battle, there i' not the 
same necessity of constantly fecaling his spirit ; the head of one 
of the tribe or racewha kilted him is sufficient. If the slayer is a 
while man, the angry sjiirit can be laid by a large payment of 
goods to the relatives or the deceaseil, and this constantly hap¬ 
pens. Dreams aie, to them, voices from the land of spirits, 
telling them what to do, for whom to work. Iiom whom to steal, 
and what to plunder. White men are always attended by a 
familiar spirit, which is blamed f .r any mischief that liefalls ihe 
natives in a locality where a white man happens to be. If the 
white man is a friend of theirs, they merely demand compensa¬ 
tion, which he will pay, says Mr. Romilly, if he is a wise man ; 
if he is unfriendly 10 them, the unfortiin.ale while man may pre¬ 
pare for the worst. Ills attendant spirit will not help him, for 
It flies at the sound of a gun. On the death of a relative, there 
is a great drumming and burning of torches to send the spirit 
safely and ploas.antly on its travels. In some parts of the 
country, certain trees have spirits, and on feast-days a portion 
of the food is set apart for these spirits. It is worthy of remark 
that all their spirits are malignant, and these have to be over¬ 
come by force of arms, by blessings, or by cursings. They 
cannot grasp the idea of a beneficent spirit, hut regard them all 
os resembling Papuans generally—that is, vindictive, cruel, and 
revengeful. Consequently, these spirits are much feared ; though 
they cannot he seen, yet they-constantly use arrows and spears 
wlien they ore vexed. The great opposer of spirits is fire, and 
hence, on every possible occasion, bonfires and torches are em¬ 
ployed. Strange to say, though fire is thus all-powerful with them, 
they have no god or spirit of the fire. In this they are at least 
true to their belief, for no spirit can be, with them, beneficent. 
Sorcerers are implicitly believed in, and they generally do a 
goorl trade in the sale of charms, which are miSe, not on any 
fixed principle, but according to the freaks of fancy of the sor¬ 
cerer or the purchaser. Sometimes it is a bit of bark, sometimes 
a crab’s claw worl ed in the most fantastic way. These are pro¬ 
tectors against all injuries or accidents that may happen to a 
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man. A sailor will wear one as a protection i^ainst shipwreck, 
another charm saves its wearer from wounds in battle, another 
from disease, and so on. Uesides being a sorcerer, iliat person¬ 
age is also a physician and surgeon, and usually the astrologer 
and weather prophet of his district. It can hardly be said that 
he is skilled in these professions. An unvarying mode of treat¬ 
ment of a patient who is suffering p.ain from any cause whatever 
is to make a long, and sometimes a deep, incision over the 
abdomen. As may he imagined, this is not a very safe remedy 
In one instance Mr. Homilly mentions, a woman, who was suf¬ 
fering severely from several spear «ound«, was thus treated by | 
the native sorcerer, who, in pursuit of his profession of surgeon, j 
inflicted by far the most severe wound the poor w.mian received, 
thus destroying the chance of life which she had before he 
attended her. Many of the trilics are, through the influence of 
the missionaries, shaking off these superstitions. “But even 
these people,” says Mr. Romilly, “the most civilized in New 
Guinea, and many of them professed Christians, in times of 
great excitement revert to their old habits This was shown 
during the autumn of 1886. At that lime a severe epidemic' 
raged along the south coast. The people were dying, by hun- 
ilreds, of pneumonia, and wcic beside themselves with fear. 
The usual remedies for driving away spirits at night were tried, 
remedies which had been in disuse for years , torches were 
burnt, horns were blown, and ibe hereditary sorcerers sat up all 
night cursing ; but slill the people died. Then it was decided 
that the land spirits wee working ihis harm, and the whole 
population moved llieir canoes out in the bay and slept in them 
at night; but still the people died. Then they relumed to their 
village, and fired arrows .at every moving object they saw. 

Ill course of time the epidemic wore itself out ; but while it 
lasted the civilized Motuans were as superstitious as any of 
their neighbours could have been. ' 


'T'llb; Annual Report of Prof. A. Agassiz for 1887-88 has 
lieen issued. It gives the usual interesting account of 
the various courses of instruction which have been provided at 
the Museum during the academic year, and of the reports fiom 
ihe several officers about the collections under their e,ve hx- 
ccllent progress has been made with the extensive addition 10 
the Museum building, in which there will he a nple accommo¬ 
dation for the geological and geographical departments While 
imnierous specimens have been sen; to specialists, a number of 
appiicitions h.ave from necessity been refused, as the Museum 
staff is very far from being laige enough to meet the demand on 
Its time which attention to all such applications would require. 
For the future, the very reasonable rule has been laid down that 
only single specimens for special study can be sent out from the 
Museum, so that the larger collections must be studied at the 
Museum, where, we may add, they may be examined with every 
advantage. In an appendix, a list of the publications of the 
Museum daring the p.xst year will be found, and there is also a 
most important list of all its publications from the commence- 
meiit; the Annual Report from 1859, the Bulletin from 1863, 
the Memoirs from 18^. In a footnote comment i> made on 
some remarks appearing in the preface to the Zoohgisthcr 
JaJiresbfritht for 1886, on ihe iiregular way in which the 
publications of the Museum appear. We only allude to this to 
express our hope that no criticisms will alter the present arrnnge- 
uicnt, which is one that allows of ihe prompt publication of the 
various new facts brought to light by the band of workers at 
Harvard. We can conceive that by a librarian, simply as such, 
the publication of a volume in parts « held in abhorrence, and the 
publication of parts of two or tliree volunaesof a series, at the one 
lime, fills him with dismay ; but to the working student it is very 
different, and such owe a great deal of gratitude to the Curator 
of the Museum at Harvard, for the speedy publication of the 
Mu-cum Memoirs as well as for the great liberalUy with which 
these are immediately posted to Europe on their issue from the 
press. The following paragraph we read with mingled feelings 
of regret and pleasure :—“ In the part fifteen years I have bsen 
in the habit of supplying deficienoiji for (uch expendifares as 
see lied t« me essential for the rapid development of such an 
establishment. But it has now become evident that, whue 
such a policy may have been useful in the early stage* of the 
Museum, it has of late been rather a detriment to it than 


otherwise, as it was fast coming to be regarded as my personal 
establishment. The demands upon my time for the admiiiislra 
tion of the affairs have become so great, that I must rclire from 
active duty to devote myself to scientific work, which 1 have 
loo long neglected for the sake of bringing the Museum to the 
point it has reached. It is high time that I should withdraw, 
and Ih.at a younger man, more in syinpnlhy with the pres ailing 
tendency of science in this country, should endeavour to develop 
the Musemn by increasing the interest of the friends of the 
University in its behalf.” We fail to comprehend how any man 
living could be more in symiiatliy with modern science than 
Alexander Agassiz, hut we recognize as a fact that he h.as 
oiiginal work to finish, while it is yet day, and it is universally 
acknowledged that he ha, eslablisheil such a must um at Harvard 
as may employ the energies of many woikers lor years to come. 


livered at the Royal Agricullnral College, given a risumf 
of twelve years of experimental work in connection with the 
growth of potatoes. The subject is in itself highly interesting, 
including, as it does, a large nuinlrcr of important questions 


izers for the crop. Ur, Gilbert at once disclaims all idea of 
entering upon the larger questions involved in potato-cultivation, 
and confines himself entiiely to that of fertilizers, and in regard 
to this point he is not able to throw much fresh light upon the 
usual practices of growers. 'I he old story of the value of a due 
apportionment of nilrogeitous and mineral substances is clearly 
shown to be required for the growth of potatoes, as for all crops. 
The value of farmyard manure is .also well indicated in a manner 
which, on the whole, supports the present practice of all good 
fiirmers. The meagre results obtained from mere mineral 
manures, unassisted by nitrogenous manures, are also well 
brouylil out. The practice of employing liberal dressings of 
dung, superphosphate, and potash salts, or of substituting nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia for farmyard dung, is simply 
indorsed by Dr. Gilbeit's results, anti, beyond tin-, no new light 
IS shed upon the subject of fertilizers for potatoes. 

'1 he effect of liberal applications of nitrogenous and mineral 
manures in increasing the proportion of diseased tubers, in years 
in which Ibe blight is prevalent, is too familiar to need further 
jiroof; and as a matter of fact, the wisest course appears to be to- 
balance the advantages of a heavy crop against an increased 
liability to disease. 

A point is made by proving very conclusively that the con- 
tinuous growth of potatoes upon the same land does not render 
the crop more liable to disc.ase, but rather the reverse. For 
example, the percentage of diseased tubers during the first four 
years of potato-growing ranged in the variou8_ plots from 5 14 to 
12’82, the largest amount of disease occurring upon the land 
manured heavily with dung and niirogenous dressings. In the 
second four years, the average amount of diseased potatoes 
ranged from I 63 to 4'9S jser cent., while in the third series 
of ffiur years it was reduced to from 1 -43 to 173 per cent. 
No fluclualiona of scMon can overturn these figui'es. They have 
an important beanng upon the question of the preragation of 
Ihe disease, and appear to detract from the value of suggestions 
that the blight continue* to exist in the form of resting spores in 
the ground. If such was the cose, the disease, when once 
established, would surely tend to greater virulence in the case of 
constantly repeated growths of diseased crops. Practical agri¬ 
culturists would scarcely be induced, from these results, to take 
special measures for destroying diseased tulicis, for carefully 
preventing their introduction into manure-heaps, or for gathering 
diseased haulm off the land—all of which precautions students 
of potato-disease have advised agriculturists to take. 

'fhe composition of the tubers, after manuring with the various 
fertilizers employed, is strikingly similar, with the exception that 
the heavier crops are rather more watery in character-a result 
which may always be looked for in luxuriant vegetation. The 
general result of these experiments is encouraging, in so far as 
tKeyshow that the methods in general use for manuring the 
potato crop are the best that can be devised for the growth of 
potatoes. 
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SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

Lohdon. 

Royal Society, M<rch 28.—"On certain Ternary Alloys. 

1. Alloys of Learl, Tin. and Zinc.” By C. R. Alder Wright, 
D.Sc,, iJ.Sc., F.R.S., I.ecturer on Chemistry and Phytic*, and 
C. Thompson, F C..S.. F.t.C., Demonstrator of Chemittry in 
St. Mary s Hoapital Medical School. 

It is well known, that quite apart from a tendency to separate 
more orless completely into different mixtures duringsolidihcation, 
certain mixtures of molten metals show a tendency to separate into 
two alloy* of different densities on standing fused for some time. 
Lead and line and bismuth and line have been shown by 
Matthieson and V. Bose to form two such mixtures : the authors 
find that aluminium and zinc or aluminium and bismuth also 
behave in the same way ; in each case two different alloys are 
formed, one consisting of the heavier metal with a little of the 
lighter one dissolved therein, the other of the lighter metal ' 
containing a small quantity of the heavier one. 

On the other hanrt, tin will alloy indefinitely in all proportions 
with any of the four metals, lead, bismuth, zinc, or aluminium, 
the mixtures exhil iting no particular tendency to separate into 
two different alloys on simply remaining at rest in a fu'cd con¬ 
dition, although m certain cases more or less separation is apt 
to occur ifurtHg soln/t/icatton, owing to partial formation of 
eutectic alloy. Various other metals, eg. cadmium, antimony, 
silver, &c., appear to behave like tin in this respect. 

It seemed to be of interest to examine the behaviour under 
similiu' conditions of ternary mixtures where two of the ingre¬ 
dients are not miscible together in all proportions (like aturoinium 
and lead), whilst the third is miscible indefinitely with either of 
the other two (like tin). It might be expected that with certain 
proportions a single stable alloy would result, whilst with others 
the mass would divide into two different ternary mixtures. In 
point of fact this 1$ precisely what occurs. 

For a variety of reasons the authors selected the alloys of lead, 
tin, and zinc for their first experiments. 

These led to the conclusion that the greater the proportion of 
tin present (provided it does not exceed the limiting amount 
beyond which no separation lakes place) the more zinc is con¬ 
tained in the heavier alloy, and the more jen<l in the lighter one ; 
but that the distribution of the tm throughout the entire mass is 
by no means uniform, the lighter alloy containing the greater 
percentage when the proportion of tin in the total mass is low, 
and viit ivi «i when it approaches towards the limiting amount; 
so that with a particular proportion of tin in the total mass 
siniform distribution at regards weight percentage occurs, but 
with no other proportion. 

The authors next attempted to find out whether a moderately 
large variation in the temperature at which the ma.ss kept molten 
had any great influence on (he end result; for if not, obviouslymuch 
laborious work would be saved. Two serie* of compiound ingots J 
(forty in all) were accordingly prepared, one at a temperature close 
to 565' C'l the other at near to 689° C. From the analytical i 
results obtained, three noteworthy curves are dedncible— ' 

(a) VVhen the tin percentages in the heavier alloy are plotted ; 
as abscissse and the zinc percentages as ordinates. 

{/>) When the tin percentages tin the lighter alloy are plotted 
as abscissae and the lead percentages as ordinates. 

(r) When the tin percentages in the heavier alloy are plotted j 
as absciisse and excesses of the percentage (+ or -) in the 
lighter alloy over those in the heavier one as ordinates. 

Thew three curves respiectively represent approximately the I 
solubility of zinc in lead containing tin, that of lead in zinc 
containing tin, and the relative distribution of tin in the two 
alloys formed simultaneously. The three curves obtained from 
one series are practically ideniicat with the correspionding 
curves from the other series, to that it may be fairly concluded 
■that the effect of variation in temperature from 565" to 689° is 
negligible as compared with the experimental errors, more • 
especially those due to imperfect sepiaralion by gravitation of I 
the two alloys from one another. ' 

The curves representing the tin distribution are remarkable. 
As long as the tin percentage in the total mass is leas than about 
sixteen the lighMr alloy contains more tin than the heavier one ; I 
at about this point (representing some 14 per cent, in ihe heavier 
and 18 pier cent in the lighter alloy) the difference becomes a 
maximum, after which the difference diminishes, until at atout 
aS per cent the some piercentace of tin Is contain^ in both 
alloys. After this the heavier alloy contains mote tin than the 
' lifter, the difference continually increasing. 


Certain irregularities were observed due to the existence 
of some cause interfering with the proper separation by gravita¬ 
tion of the heavier from the lighter alloy : this was ultimately 
(raced to convection currents set up through unequal heating of 
the walls of the containing vessel at different levels, and it was 
found that the imperfect separation could he almost completely 
obviated by so heating the mass as to ovoid ibU inequality of 
temperature. This was finally effected by employing crucibles 
very long in propjortion to their diameter (large test-tubes 
moulded on a core from a plastic mixture of fireclay and syrupy 
silicate of soda, diluted with about three times its u eight of 
water), heated by immersion in n bath of molten lead some 6 or 
7 inches deep, contained in an iron cylindrical vessel (the lower 
two-thirds of a mercury bottle), surrounded by a concentric clay 
jacket and heated by a number of bunsen burners playing into 
the annular interspace, .Sever.il series of compound ingots were 
thus prepared, containing lead and zinc in ratios different for 
each series (2 to I, I to i. i to 2), some at a temperature near to 
650’, others at about 750°. From the results of the analysis of 
upwards of 130 different alloys thus obtained, the following 
conclusions are drawn :— 

When a mixture of lead, tin, and zinc m the molten condition 
is well stirred uo by mechanical means and then left to itself 
for some hours at as nearly as possible a uniform temperature, a 
single homogeneous alloy results if the proportion of tin present 
is not less than three-eighths of the whole ; but if uiaterialjy less 
tin than this is present, the mass divide* tt'clf into two different 
ternary alloys, lead predominating in the heavier one and zinc in 
the lighter one. This phenomenon is entirely distinct from the 
segregation of alloys during solidification, in consequence of 
formation of eutectic or other differently fusible alloys. 

If there is little or no inequality of temperature at diflerent 
parts of the mass, separation by gravitation only is complete in 
a few hour-, at any rate when tolerably pure metals are employed ; 
but if the motle of heating is •■uch that convection currents are 
set up, the separation is greatly interfered with, and in extreme 
cases almost entirely prevented. 

The heavier alloy is a saturated solution of zinc in lead contain¬ 
ing tin, and the lighter one a similar solution of lead in zinc con¬ 
taining tin No matter what the relative proportions lietween 
lead and zinc in the original mass, the two alloys always 
correspond to two conjugate points on the solubility curves of 
zinc in lead-tin and of lead inzmc-tin. 

But little, if any, difference in the way in which a given mass 
divirles itself is noticeable, whether the temperature which the 
molten mass maintained is lielow 600° C. or above 700^ C. 

The tm contained in the mass does not distribute itself equally 
in the two alloys except when present in one particular pro- 
ponion, which varies with the ratio of the zinc to the lead in the 
entire maos. With less tin than this the lighter alloy, and with 
more the heavier one, takes up the higher percentage of tin. 

Curves drawn representing the tin present in the heavier alloy 
.as abscisste, and the ( + or — ) exce-s of tin in the lighter alloy 
over that in the heavier one as ordinates, are found to differ with 
the ratio of zinc to lead in the entire mass. They always possess 
the same general features, viz. rising from the origin to a 
maximum rievalion, then sinking down again to the base line, 
and crossing it so as to become negative ; but the position and 
height of the maximum, the crossing point, and the general 
dimensions of the curve, vary with the ratio of zinc to lead in 
the mass. 

As a result of this, whilst an indefinite number of different 
mixture* may be prepared, each one of which will give the same 
heavier alloy, the lighter alloy simultaneously formed will be 
different in each cose; and converaely. 

When no tin i» present, lead dis-olvea zinc to such an extent 
ax to form an alloy containing i '24 per cent, of zinc, and zinc 
dissolves lead forming an alloy containing I ‘T4 per cent, of lead ; 
the higher value* found by previous observers being slightly 
incorrect through imperfect separation. 

Nothing abnormal appears to characterize the solulnllty curves 
of zinc in lead-tin and of lead in zinc-tin ; in each case the 
amount of one metat dissolved by the other increases as the 
quantity of tin present increases, in such a way that the curves 
ore somewhat concave upwards. 

Royal Society, April 4.—" On the Magnetic Inclination, 
Force, and Declination in the Caribee Islands, West Indies.” 
By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The following determlnitions of the magnetic elemfcnf* 
among the C^bees or Windward Islands were made in 
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August i886, on the occasion of the Eclipse Expedition of 
that year to Grenada. : 

The instruments employed were magnetometer Elliott No. 
61, and Dip Circle Dover 83, belonging to the Science and An : 
D^artment. ! 

The method of observation was similar to that adopted in the 1 
Magnetic Survey of the British Isles for ep’och January i, 1886, 
lor which these instrument-, were also employed. 

The results may be thus summari/ed :— 


St. George, Grenada . 40 547 3 1093 1 4TI44 0 41-5E. 
Hog Island, Grenada ... 41 I4'i 31000 ! 4'ia23 o5i'sE. 
Island of Carriacou . — d'oyyi ' — o l6’3 E. 


Linnean Society^ .\pril 4.—Mr. Carruthers, F.R.S., Pre¬ 
sident, in the ch.air.—Mr. D. Morns exhibited a specimen of the | 
hymenopterous insect, En/ema cayenxensii, concerneri in the fer- | 
tilization of Coryautlu's macrantha (see Crtiger, Journ. Linn, j 
Soc , via. 129), and obtained from Mr, Hart of Trinidad. Ke- 1 
ferrtng to the illustrations of the stnicture of the flowers, given ' 
in the OauUntrs Cltioiiule (wit., 1882, 593 j and xxiii., 1885, , 
14S), Mr. Morris explained the process cariied out by the in- 1 
sects, chiefly bees, in removing thepollinia and subsequently at- | 
ladling them on the stigma The observations of Ciiiger had | 
been verified by Mr. Hart in the Botanic Gardens, Trinidad.— 
Sir Edivaid Fry exhibited and made some instructive remarks on 
a copy of Grisley's “ Viridarium Lusitanicum,” l6di, presented 
by Linnaius to his pupil Loefling, the author of the “ Iter 
Hispanicum.”—Prof. R, J. Anderson exhibited some photo 
grisphs of educational miisetiiii cases in Queen’s College, 
Galway.—A paper was re.vd by Mr. Lister on the Myxomycetes, 
or Mycetozoa, a group of organisms on the borderland between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and formerly classed with 
Fungi, His remarks were illustrated by numerous coloured 
drawings of representative species, and the author also exhiti ed 
under the microscope the swarm cells from the spores of 
yiniaitio hate and tlie streaming plasmodiuin of Badhamta 
Alteiilion was especially directed to the mode of feeding of the 
swarm cells and observations made on those of Sttmonitis, 
where large bacilli were seen to be caught by pseudopodia pro¬ 
jected from the iwsterior end of the organism, and drawn into 
it.s substance and digested. An interesting discussion followed, 
m which the President, Prof. Marshall Ward, Prof. Howes, an 1 | 
Mr. Brecse toik part.—A papei was then rea l by Mr E. W. ' 
Hoyle, on the deep-water fauna of the Firth of Clyde, em¬ 
bodying the results of recent investigations. The explored area, j 
which IS shut off from the Irish Sea by a submarine plateau ex¬ 
tending from the Mull ofCanlyre to the Ayrshire coast, contains 
seven distinct deCp-water basins, in which the depth exceeds 
20 fathoms, and in some cases reaches 80 or 100 fathoms. An 
account was given of the dredging which had been carriei on, 
with lists of the species oblaine J at various depths. A discussion 
followed in which Messrs, John Murray, W. P. SlaJen, aid 
G, B. Howes took part. 

■ Chemical Society, March 21.—Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., 
in the chair.—The following papers were read :—The molecular 
weights of metals (preliminary notice), by Prof. W. Ramsay, 
F.R.S. The molecular weights of a number of metals have 
been determined by Raoult’s vapour-pressure njethod, viz. by 
ascerUlning the depression of the vapour-pressure of the solvent 
produced by a known weight of dissolved sabstance, the relation 
between molecular weight and depression being expressed by 

the equation, W = where W Is the molecular weight 

too X ,t 

to be found ; W' the molecular weight of the solvent j 
the percentage weight of the diswived substauce la aoluHba j 
p the vapoor-pressure of the solutibh ; and d the depression in 
the vapour-pressure of the solvent produced by adding the sub¬ 
stance dissolved, The solvent employed was liquid meredry; 
the temperatures a6o* and 270* for a few substances, and the 


These numberi represent some of the actual results. Never¬ 
theless, they must not be taken as ab-olute ; although in many 
cases they are conclusive as to the molecular weight of the 
metal, still further experiments are needed. As an instance 
of what occurs, the metals thallium and antimony may be 
cho-en. With thallium, for example, the following results were 
obtained — 

P««n..*e of thallium Mol.c.Isr weight 

founil Calculated 

0-8191 >57'4 204-2 


No appreciable change is produced on concentration. But with 


Here an association of atoais is e 
results are based on the assumption 
of mercury is Ilg,, in favour of » 


1554 120-3 to 240-6 

193-4 120310240$ 

294 b 240-610481-2? 

atoais is evidently in progress. The 
assumption that the molecular formula 
favour of which strong reasons can be 


change in the solidifying point of liu caused by the addition of 
sroall quantities of other melaL, the authors conclude that the 
dissolution of a metal in tin follows the same laws as that 
of compounds in other solvents, i.e. (l) that the fall in tem¬ 
perature of the solidifying point is direcily-proportional to the 
weight of metal added ; and (2) that the fall of temperature is 
inversely as the atomic (molecular ’) weight of the metal added. 
With tin, coppej, silver, cadmium, lead, and mercui-y, the dis¬ 
solution of one atonxic proportion in 10J atomic proportions of 
tin caused a fall in temperature of the solidifying point varying 
from a"-i6 to a'’-67, with aluminium a fall of i'’-34, and with 
antimony a rise of 2°-o. In the discussion which followed the 
r lading of these papers. Prof. Armstrong said that notwithstand- 
wg the apparent repilarity and simplicity of the results, he was 
not prepared to accept them as in the least degree SnaL There 
was not sufficient evidence in bis opinion that the effect observed 
was not in part at least the outcome of a change in the molecular 
composition of the solvent. The results obtained by Raoolt’s 
methods were, he thought, comparable with those obtained by 
determining the specific heats of the elemenu ; in the latter case- 
the observatlona were undoubtedly made with masses of mole¬ 
cules, which probably wore of varying degrees of atomic 
complexity, and yet the results were found to be such as to 
justify conclusions being drawn as to the relative magnitudes of 
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their fundamental constituent!—the atoms. In the same way it 
was pos.ihle that the results otnained by Kaoult’s method hy 
means of observations on the behaviour of molecular completes 
might afford the means of deducing the relative magnitudes of the 
funda nenlal molecules comprising the complexes, hut not of the 
actual complexes operated with. Mr. Crompton drew attention 
ti Heckmann’s recent experiments on the lowering of the freezing- 
point; these 'ho# that the true molecular weight was only 
obtained when solutions were used the concentration of which 
was allowed to vary only within certain narrow limits ; and that 
if the solutions were too dilute the molecular weight obtained 
from the lowering of the freezing-point was too low, while if the 
solutions were too concentrated, it was too high, fn some cases 
the variation of the number obtained with the concentration was 
enormous. Prof. Carey Foster remarked that much depended 
on the definition given of a molecule, whether It is defined ns 
that smallest quantity capable of existence per se, or as that 
quantity which produces a given effect in depressing vapour- 
pressure, or freezing-point, &c. The two magnitudes were not 
necessarily the same. The relation observed could hartlly he 
accidental; yet he thought that the value obtained might be a 
quantity connected with the molecular weight but not necessarily 
identical with it. Prof, Ramsay, in replying, said that substances 
in dilute solutions must be regarded as in the gaseous state, their 
molecules being so far distant from each other as not to exert 
appreciable attraction on each other; and as occupying but a 
small portion of the space they inhabit. It has long been argued 
that the molecular complexity of the gases, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, must be the same, inasmuch os these elements have 
equal coefficients of expansion within the widest limits of lem- 
pemture. A similar argument applies to substances in dilute 
solutions i it is much more probable that they have a simple and 
similar m olecular structure than that the molecules, if complex, 
dissociate to an equal extent on equal rise of temperature, or on 
equal alteration of concentration. As regards the empirical 
nature of Raoult’s laws, it is paralleled by the empirical mature 
of Boyle’s and Gay'f.ussac's laws—that is, such laws are merely 
approximations to truth, and depend on the fact that the mole¬ 
cules are sensibly beyond the sphere of each other’s attraction, 
an 1 themselves o ccupy no appreciable space. Hence their inap¬ 
plicability at high concentrations.—Some compounds of tribsnzyl- 
phosphine oxide, by Dr. Collie.—Contributions to our knowledge 
(if the isothiocyanates, by Dr A. E. Dixon.—The constitution 
ofprimulineaiiQ allied sulphur-compounds, by Mr. A.G.Green.— 
The determination of the constitution of the heteronucleal a9- 
and fl9-di-derivative! of naphthalene (second notice), by Prof. 
H. F,. Armstrong and Mr. W. P. Wynne. Three heteronucleal 
o-chloro-iS-naphthylaminesulphonic acids can be obtained when 
I : 2 a-chloro-l9-naphthylaminc hydrochloride is sulphonated 
with four limes its weight of an acid containing 2 per cent, of 
SO^. Acid No. I. is the chief product when the sulphonatioa 
is effected at 70° during six hours; acid No. U. is almost the 
«oIe product when the sulphonation is allowed to continue for a 
further six hours at too’; and acid No. HI is obtained, together 
with acid No. II., when the sulphonation is effected at 160° ; 
during six hours. The determination of the constitution i 
of the heteronucleal a$- and /9|3-di-derivatives of naphthalene 
is arrived at from a study of these acids in the following 
way. Adopting the conventional symbol for naphthalene, with 
the a- and 0-positions indicated, and numbering the positions 
• . *1 3. 4i I'l *'i 3'i 4'. as shown— 

«i' at 

xo: 

04' a* 

it is obviously possible to determine the relative positions 
of the three radicles, Cl, NHj, and SO,H, in a hetedo- 
nocleal chloronaphthylamiaesalpnonic acid by determining the 
relative positions of toe three pairs of radicles, Cl and NH„ 
Cl and SO,H, and NH, and SO,H, and on this result to 
base the absolitte orientation of the radicles; provided that it 
can be shown how the radicles are situated in any one of 
the two pairs of hetero-dl-deriratives obtainable from the tri- 
derivative, No absolute method, free from reproach, has yet 
been devised for determining the constitution of any known 
hetero di-derivutire of naphthalene, but in the case of the 


hetero-aa-dt-deriv«tives arguments may be advanced which are 
of such weight as to leave but little room for doubt that the 
oa-di-derivatives corresiwnding in constitution with f-dichloro- 
naphthalene (m.p. = 83") have the constitution I : i'; the 
aa-di-derivatlves corresponding in constitution' with 7-dichloro- 
naphthalene (m.p. = 107“) having then, by exclusion, the alter¬ 
native formula i ; 4'. The constitution of a-chloro-S naphthyl- 
amine, and consequently the relative positions of the radicles Cl 
and NH, in the three sulphonic acids derived from it, was deter¬ 
mined by the authors to be i ; 2 (cf. Nature, December 13, 1888, 
p. 166); the relative positions of the radicles Cl and SO,H in 
the three acids were determined hy replacing the NH, radicle by 
H by von Baeyer’s hydrazine method, and converting the resnlt- 
ing heteronucleal chloronaphthalenesiilphonic acids into the cor¬ 
responding dichloronaphthalenes by treatment with phosplionis 
pentachloride, and the relative positions of the raaicles NH, 
and SO,H were ascertained by replacing the Cl by H by 
rediicliun with sodium amalgam, and convening the resulting 
heteronucleal naphthylaminesulphonic acids, first into the cor¬ 
responding chloronnphthalenesulphonic acids by Sandmeyer’s 
method, and finally into the corresponding dichloronaphthalenes. 
Acid No. I. yields, by displacing NFT, by H, a chloronaplitha- 
lenesulphonic acid corresponding in constitution with 7-dichloro- 
naphlhnlene, and therefore contains the rndicle.- Cl and SO,H 
in the positions I i 4’ ; it follows then, since the radicles Cl and 
NH.j are in the positions i : 2, that the radicles NH, and SO,H 
must be in the positions 2 i 4'. The naphihylaminesiilphonic 
acid obtained from No. [. acid bv reduction was found to be 
identical with Dahl's modification of 0-naphthylamine-a-sulphonic 
acid, and to yield a dichloronaphthalene identical with so-called 
i}-dicliloronaphtbalene (m p = 48’). so that these and all cor¬ 
responding heteronucleal aff-di derivatives are proved to have the 
constitution 2 ! 4'. Acid No. HI., on displacing NH, by H, 
yields a chloronaphthalenesiilphonic acid corresponding in con¬ 
stitution with the Badlsche modification of fl-naphthylamine-o- 
sulphonic acid and with the heteronucleal o0-dichloronBphthalene 
melting at 63° c. and this must, by exclusion, be the i : 2'-com- 
pound, since the only alternative formula for a heteronucleal 
a0-di-derivntive, viz, i : 3' or 2 : 4', has been proved above to 
belong to aff-di-derivatives corresponding in constitution with 
tl dicbloronaphthatene (m p = 48 ). Inasmuch, then, as acid 

No. 111. contains the radicles Cl and SO-H in the positions 
I : 2', and the radicles Cl ; NH, in the positions i .- 2, it follows 
that the radicles NH, and SO,H must be in the positions 2 : 2'. 
The naphthylaminesulphonic acid obtained from No. HI. acid 
by reduction was found to be identical with Bayer and Duisberg’s 
modification of 0 naphtbyIamine-0-suIphonic acid, and to yield 
a dichloronaphthalene identical with S-dichloronaphthalene 
(m p. 114°), so that these and all corresponding heteronucleal 
00-di-derivativeB are proved to have the constitution 2 : 2'. 
Acid No. II., on displacing NH, by H, yields a chloro- 
naphthalenesulphonic acid convertible into i)-dichloronaphtha- 
lene ; it follows, then, that it contains the radicles Cl and ,SD,H 
in the positions i .'3’, and since the radicles Cl and NH, are in 
the positions i ; 2, the radicles NH, and SO,II must be in the 
positions 2 : 3'. The authors could not, however, succeed in 
isolating this naphthylaminesulphonic acid owing to the peculiar 
behaviour of acid No, It. on reduction with senium amalgam, 
hut they have been able by other methods to place it beyomi 
doubt that the acid when isolated would be found identical with 
Bronner’s 0-naj^thylamine-0-BuIp1ionic acid, and would yield 
a dichloronaphthalene identical with s-dichloronaphlhalene 
(m.p. sz 135°)) hence these and all corresponding heteronucleal 
00 di-derivatives have the constitution 2:3'. These results 
not only render it possible to determine the constitution of the ’ 
heteronucleal mfi- aad 0^i-derivatives of naphthalene, but also 
afford a method of ascertaining the constitution of the two 
heteronucleal sulphonic acids obtained on sulphonating i : 2 di- 
chloronaphthalene, and of the three trichloronaphthalenes which 
have been obtained from the three chloronaphthylamine- 
siilphnnic acids ; the method is being extended by the authors 
to all the known chloronaphthylamines for the purpose of 
determining the constitution of the sulphonic acids obtained 
by them tn characterizing the corresponding dichloronapb- 
thalenes. The results, moreover, establish the correctness 
of the opinion, long held and frequently expressed by the authors, 
based on' the b'u^r meltiug-poiiits of the "uniform” s-di- 
derivativei [i t. dt-derivativei containing two similar radicles) in 
comparison with the isomeric t-di-derivatires, that the s-dl- 
derivatlves are symmetrically constituted ; this conclusion, in 
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fad, It probably the most imporLant outcome of the experiments, 
smee it afForils conclusive proof of the inHaencc of sym nclry ns 
the determining cause of high melting-point, slight solubility, 
SiC., Ill the case of naphlhaleoe derivatives.—Cuniribulioiis in 
the knowledge of citiic and aconitic acids, by Mr. S. Skinner 
a.id Ur. S. Kuhemann. 

Entomological Society, .^pril 3 —Mr. F. Du Cane- 
Godman, F. R.S., Vice-president, in the chair.—Mr Dsbert 
Salvin, K R.S., exhibited siieciinens of OiiniAo'te-n Irejana, 
S.aud.. and O. plaU»!, Stand , received fr m Dr. .Stauiliiiger, 
and obi..iiicd in Palawan, an island lietween Borneo and the 
Philippines He remarked that Ormihopleia Irojana was allied 
to U hod-i,u,a. Wall.—Mr. R. McLachlan, K K.S., exhibited, 
and niaile icmarkson, seven examples of ^-hscAitii io'i-ii/ii, Zett , 
a liitle-known a|)ecies of Furo|iean Dragon flies. He said that 
some ot ihe specimens were captured by himself at Kannoch, in 
June 1865 'Ihe others were taken in Liiled, North Sweden, 
and the Upper Engadine (5000 6000 feei), m Switzerland.— 
Mr. W H. n. Fletcher exhibited specimens of pvio- 

pAi/a from varloui localities, inclnding two Irom Portland, three 
from Fones of a smaller and darker form, and a meUnic speci¬ 
men from Stornoway at first supposed to belong to M. tuccnua, 
but which, on clo>er examination, was seen to be referable to 
this species. He also exhibited sene, of Tnphnina orbrna from 
Stornoway and Forre«, and 7'. miscr/iia from Forres and the 
New Forest. The specimens of T. mbse/ua from Forres were 
more distinctly and richly marked than those from the New 
Forest, and were also rather more vanable in colour.—Dr. 
Shaip exhihitetl specimens of h-ocutus goryi, Kaup, found by 
Mr. Ghampion in Guatemala, prepared to show the rudimentary 
wings under the soldered elytra. Dr. Sharp called attention to 
the existence of a pecu tar articu'ated papilla at the base of one 
of the mandibles ; and he aKu showed sections of the head of 
Niteus tnleiiiiplui dispUving this pajiilla, as well as the articu¬ 
lated teeth on the mand.bles,—The Rev Canon Fowlerexliihiied 
specimens ol Aiiopanthia itHeatoLolUi, Don, and icmarked that 
they were able to produce a diomct siriduHtion by the movement 
of the head against the prolhorax, and of the hinder part of the 
prothorax against the mesoihoiax. He further remarkelthat 
Dr. Chapman had l.ilely informed him that Kriirlunu\ m,uu- 
la’Ui, F., had the power of siridniatiiig stroitgly developeil. -- 
Mr. F.dward Saunders exhibited, on behalf ot M . (i. A. I. 
Rothney, in illustration of hi-, paper on Indian Ants, specimens 
of the following;— compressus and fragnien’s of 
SoUnupHt gminatui destroyed by it ; CampoHotustyi (?), with a 
mimicking spider (Sa/Zitof sp.) , P,(Uiomy>ma IncMor, with Hs 
mimicking Saltuus, and a new species of RInnopsis, vi/.. 
tufiiomis, Cameron, also found with it, and closely resembling 
its host ; Dia<.amina ; Hohomyrmex tmiicus, with spcct- 

mens of the grain which it stores and the chaff which it rejects ; 
and a species of Jpha'itogtslif, wl It the pieces of Atiuusn with 
which It covers us nest—Mr G. A. J Rothney comroun'cated a 
paper entitled “.Notes on Indian Ants."—Mr. Monel deNicevillc 
communicated a paper entitled " Notes regarding Deliai tana a, 
Moore, a Western Himalayan Buiierfly.”—Captain H. |. Elwcs 
communicated a note m suppoit of the views expressed by Mr. 
de Nictitille in his paper. 

Geological Society, .\pr1l3.—Mr. W. I’. B'anford, F.K .S , 
Pre idem, in the cli.iir.—The following cominunicatioiis weie 
read :—I'he elvans and volc.tnic rocks of Dartmoor, by Mi. R. N. 
Worth.—The basals of Ivugemacnnidre, by Mr. F. A. Bather. 
Although Profs. Beyricb and von 'Ziltel had alluded to certain 
specimens of F.ugtiiairinua as proving, by the course of the 
axial canals, that in this genus the basals had passe<l up into 
the radials, yet the two chief authorities who subsequently 
discussed the subject practically ignored this argument. M. de 
Loriol contented himself with denying any trace of basals, w hile 
Dr. P. H. Carpenter maintained that the lop stem-joint repre¬ 
sented a fu-«d basal ring. In a previous paper Che author bad 
argued in favour of Prof, von Zitiel't view without convincing Dr. 
OSrpentcr of its correctness. Such scepticism was, no doubt, 
warranted by the lack of detailed description and of figures. 
The object of the present note was to set the matter at rest by 
describing and figuring certain dorsal cups of Jiugemaennus 
^aryaphyll.tus kindly lent to the s%nthor <by Prof, vott Ziltel. 
Owing vo the mode of fossilizatiail the canal system is plainly 
seen. The axial canal passes up into the radial cheUt and 
gradual y widens ; at a short distance below the floor of the 
calycal cavity it gives off five interradial broaches ; these soon 
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bifurcate, and the adjacent radial blanches converge. Before 
they nieel, each ladial branch gives off a very shuit branch ; 
iliix connecis the ladi.d branch wiih the ring-caniil that contained 
tl c interradial and iiinarad.al c mimissurcs. The evidence of all 
o her crinoids that have these canals shows ihat the basals 
aluay. c. main the interradial branches. And in l ug maennus, 
since the miciiadial blanches have iheir origin in the middle of 
the ladinli, the basals must have pa.sscd up in between the 
ladinl-. The I’rcsulent, Mr. P. Sladcn, and Dr. llindetook port 
in the discussion which followed the reading of this paper —On 
sonic Polyz-a fioin the Infeiior Oolite of Sliipton Gorge, 
Dorset, l.y Mr F. .A. Watford. 

Mathematical Socirty, April it.—Mr, J. J Walker, 
F.K S , President, in the chair. — The Secretary tend the follow¬ 
ing papers -—On the free vibrations of an infinite plate of homo- 
geneuiis isotropic clastic matter, by Lord Rayleigh, F.R.S.—On 
the constant facinrs of the theta scries in the generahase / = 3, 
by I'rof. F. Klein.—On ihe genemlired equaiions of elaslicity 
and their application to the theory of light, iiy Prof. K Pearson. 
—On the reduction of a complex (luadr.alto surd to a periodic 
contiiiiicil fraction, by Piof G. B Mathews.—Gonsiruclion dii 
centre dc coiirlnirc dc la developjicc de conli.ui apparent d'une 
surface qtie I’on proietlc orlhogonalemcnt sur tin plsn, by Prof. 
M.annhenn.—Mr Keiiipe and the Pitsident made short com¬ 
munications. 

Beri.in. 

Physical Society, March 22.—Prof, du Bois-Reyniond, 
Piesideni, in the chair—Dr Assmann gave an account of the 
results he had oht.ainud by a imciosuipic exainiitalion of the 
structure of rime, hoar-frost, and snow. In oppo.ilion to the 
view most usually held, that the solid condensations of aqueous. 
va|X)iir from the air are crystalline, he had observe I some years 
ago, during a sojourn in winter on the Brocken, that hoar frost 
consists of amorphous frozen dro|>s, which, by their juxta|X)sition 
lit rows, build up the long needles of which it is composed. He 
observed the same sirucime in some rime whicn he hail collected 
from very various obiects in December last during a coM which 
was not at all intense , 111 this case also the spicules of ice were 
composed of amorphous drops of ice frozen together in lines. 
In one case the Intle masses of ice which enmposed the rime 
were frozen together into a leaMike structure. At the same 
time some sm.all, scattered, mid glitic ing ice-formalions which 
had been forme I in large numbers on the grouml weie crystalline 
in structure, coiisi ting of thicker or thinner six sided tablets or 
' souewbal elongated prisms On other occ.tsions he found that 
I the rime was itself co nposed of unequally developed crystalline 
I stiuctiirc', which branched at angles of 60’, and thus gave nso- 
I to a dendritic formation ; at the same lime the hnar fro>t was .also 
com|K>sed of crystalline struetuies. Ho had als > succeeded In 
forming ice fl >wers artificially on a pane of glass, and ha 1 salis- 
; fieri himself by a microscopic extni nation of the ‘aine that ihey 
' are always crystalline m structure. The structure of snow was 
' investigated on the snow garlands which h.vl been described at a 
meeting of the Meteorological Society, ami cimrisleil of amoi- 
phous granules, such as compose the upper suiftce of a glacier. 
Dr. Assinanii atiribjies the loriiiatlort of time anil of hoar-frost 
. to the existence of over-cooled drops of w.xter, which suddenly 
I .solidify when driven by the wind agam-t the solid sub,tniclure on 
; which they are found. On ihe other hand, solid Iransp.irenl ice 
; .i- formed when water at o . or some temperature a lOve zero, 
comes in contact with any solid object whose tempeialure is very 
low —Prof. Liebreich exhibited a series of experiments intended, 
to explain the occurrence of the inert layer in chemical reactions. 
Two years ago he had demonstrated to the Society the chief 
phenomena of its occitrrence, as seen when a solution of sodium 
carbonate is mixed with chloralhydrale When this is done the 
larger part of the mixed fluids very soon becomes milky, owing 
to the formation of innumerable small drops of chloroform, 
while at the same time a thin layer on the surface of the fluid 
remains clear: this clear portion is the inert layer, and is. 
bounded above by the general meniscus of the mixture and 
below by a curved surface, whose convexity is turned upwards 
towards this nteniscns. The s|>eaker had, by means of a series 
of experiments, disposed of the view which had been put for¬ 
ward that the inert layer U only a portion of the mixed fluids from 
which the chloroform had evaporated. Of these experiments it 
may suffice to mention only one, in which the fluid was poured 
' into a flat, open battii until it projected with a convex surface 
above the edges of the basin. Notwiihstanding the larger 
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tluid-turface ihui exposed no Inert layer wat to be seen. 
.Similarly he had been able to show, by observations under the 
'niicroacpe, that the phenomenon cannot be explained by any 
vortex movements in the fluid. Further, the assumption that it 
IB due to a solution of alkali from the glass, which then prevents 
the precipitation of the chloroform, had been excluded by using 
* vessel made of quarts crystal. Prof. Liebreich inclined to the 
view, on the basis of his past experiments, which, however, must 
be further followed and extended, that the suppression or slowing 
of the chemical reaction at the surface of the fluid, which gives 
rise to the inert layer, is determined by the greater solidity and 
resistance of this part of the liquid. 

Meteorological Society, April. 2.—Prof, von Bezold, 
President, in the chair.—Prof. Bomstein spoke on the ebb and 
flow of the tide. After explaining the nature of the moon’s 
action on the fluid part of the earth s surface, and showing that 
the flood is essentially due to a diminution of gravity and the ebb 
to its increase, he passed on to the consideration of the moon's 
attraction as it affects the atmosphere. Many experiments have 
been made with n view to proving the influence of the moon on 
the atmosphere, and at various places observers have succeeded 
in establi-hing a daily variation in the pre sureof the air depend¬ 
ent upon the moon, and sh iwing two maxima and two minima; 
'these places are Singapore, St. Helena, Melbourne, and Batavia. 
The amplitude of the vari.xtion amounted to fro n o 079 to 0'2 mm. 
But opposetl to these are the observations of Laplace on the 
variations of the barometer in Paris, as also of Kreil in Prague, 
and further, Be-sel’s observations on atmospheric refraction. All 
these last-named observers found that the action of the moon on 
'the earth’s atmospheric envelope was either ml or else the 
reverse of that described above. Prof Bomstein then discussed 
the question whether any ebb and flow of the atmosphere could 
(lossibly be detected with the means now at our dUposal, and 
showeef that the mercurial barometer can never be able to give 
indications of any such action, since it is itself affected by the 
alterations of gravity which are due to the varying position of the 
moon. He explained the phenomena observed at the four 
stations mentioned above as aue to the fact that they are situated 
either on the sea-coast or on islands, at places on the earth’s sur¬ 
face at which the ebb and flow of the .sea is very considerable. 
The ebb and flow of the sea acts secondarily on atmospheric 
pressure, especially by means of the alteration of surface, and 
give rise to corresponding increases and diminutions in that 
pressure. Paris, Prague, and Konigsl>erg are, on the other 
hand, inland stations, at which the barometer cannot be affected 
by any variations in the level of the sea's surface. 

Stockholm. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, March 14. —On the essential 
results of the maiheinatic.tl paper for which M. Poincare received 
the maihcmatical prize of the King of Sweden, by Prof. Mitlag- 
Lefiler.—Derivation of some independent expressions of the 
Uemouillian numbers, by Dr. A. Berger.—On the plane curves 
which may be rectified through Abel’s integrals of the first 
kind, by Dr. J. Broden.—On the conform delineation of a 
paraboloid on a plane, by Herr H. von Koch.—On some re¬ 
markable minerals formed at a later period in the primordial 
strata of Sweden, by Baron Nordenskiold.—Sur la chaleur 
latente de vaporisation de I’eau et la chaleur specifiqiie de I’eau 
liquide, par Dr. N. Ekholm.—New observations on the varia- 
non of the shape of the first abdominal appendices of the female 
crawfish, by Dr. Beigendahl.—Contributions to the anatomy of 
the Trematode genus Apoblema Dujardin, by Herr H. Juel.— 
.■Vseomycetae from the Isle of Oland and from O.tergotland, by 
IleiT C. Starback. —On some t ia»ol derivatives, by Dr. J. A. 
liladin.—On bisphenyl-methyl-triazol, by the same author.— 
On the molecular weight of maltose and some inuUnoid carbo¬ 
hydrates, by Dr. Kkstrand and Herr K. Manzelius.—Annota¬ 
tions on some European Orthotricha, i., by Lector Uronvall.— 
Determinations >lcs Hements magnetiques dans la Suide 
meridional by Herr W, Carlheim-Gytlenskiold,—Formulas 
and tablW for calculation of the alisolute perturbations of the 
planets, by Herr Masai. 

Amstekdam. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, March 30.—Dr. Van den 
Sanden in the chair.—M. Forster stated the results of some ex- 
petimenu made in his laboratory, by Mr. Hunder Stuart and 
Mr. Fraser Ewmon, on the presence of bacteria in the intestines. 
Mr. Stuart found that ordinary, and Mr. Ewman that typhoid, 
bacteria, introduced into tbc stomach along with the iot^, are 
discovered ter only in the lowest part of the smaller intestine. 


and further in the large intestine. Ordinary bacteria have, there- 
I fore, no influence on the digestive process.—By means of known 
properties of polsr systems and of elementary reasoning alxmt 
reaUty, M. Schoule provetl gecmelrically that the ci-vaiiant of 
Hesse, belonging to a binary eqiiati -n with real co-efficients, 
is negative for the values of the variable that correspond to the 
real roots of the equation, independently of the number of its 
real roots ; this u an extension of Dr. F. Gcrbaldi’s theorem 
(compare A’ewa'treM/f di PaUrnm, tome lii. p. 22).—M. J. 
Ouderaans read a paper on the present state of the methods for 
determining the parallaxes of fixed stars. 

Vienna. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences, February 21.—The follow¬ 
ing papers were read :—On the specific brightness of colours, a 
contribution to the physiology of visual sensation*, by F. 
Hillebrand.—On the law’of t.'ie deceasing of the (lower of 
absorption at increasing thickness of absorbent 1.at ers, by W. 
Mullcr-Erzbach. 
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ri/£ SURFACE OF THE EARTH 
Qas Antlits der F.rdc. Von Eduard Sues*. Mit Ab- 
bildungen iind fCartenskizzen. Erate Abtheilung, 1883 : 
Zweite Abtheilung (Schluss des I. Bandes), 1885. 
(Prag: F. Tempsky. Leipzig: G. Freytag) Zweiter 
Band. Mit 42 Te.^t-Abbildungen, i Tafel, und 2 
Kartell in Farbendruck. (Prag : Wien. Leipzig: F. 
Tempsky, 1888.) 

HE varied attainments of geographers have enabled 
them to express emphatic views on the scope of 
their subject. Each in turn has augmented knowledge of 
the earth’s surface till it has become difficult to distin¬ 
guish the contributions of mathematician and astronomer, 
physicist and physical observer, geologist and natur.alisc 
Many geologists ha\ e been eminent as geographers, and 
Lyell and Humboldt gave the subject an enduring scien¬ 
tific importance by teaching the effects of geological 
causation in shaping the earth’s surface. Every geologist 
IS aware how the light of geological structure illuminates 
the problems of mountain form, position, and relation to 
surrounding land ; but never till now has an author 
attempted to narrate the geographical story and history 
of the earth's surface from a geological point of view. 
Prof. Suess has brought to the subject the qualifications 
of a great teacher, who realizes that science has a duty to 
make itself available to the unlearned, no less than to aid 
the researches which are yet to be made; and he has 
conceived of the earth’s surface in a new, forcible way, 
which stimulates alike imagination and thought, and lays 
before the reader a wide knowledge of fact. This work, 
which we know has occupied the author for the past 
twelve years or more, can scarcely be judged of as a whole, 
because the third volume, whose subject gives a title to 
the treatise, is unpublished ; but we may say that a more 
luminous and profound endeavour to place the elements 
of scientific geography before the general reader has not 
been made. We may perhaps think the subjects discussed 
need the aid of more figures to enable the reader to think 
as the author thinks, and attain a similar command of 
his facts. The aim of the work is to lead the reader 
through a consideration of the movements tn the outer 
layers of the earth’s crust which are manifested at the 
present day, and in the first half of the first volume the 
more striking phenomena are narrated, which are asso¬ 
ciated with volcanic disturbance and earth movements. 
The second part of the volume examines the structure 
and construction of mountain chains. The author 
naturally takes the Alpine system first, as nearest to the 
Austrian people, and then treats of the depressions, like 
the Adriatic and Mediterranean, associated with the pro¬ 
longations of the Alpine system. Successive chapters 
tell the story of the mountain structure of Southern Africa 
and the Sahara, of Central Asia and the Malay Islands, 
and of the mountain system* of America and the West 
Indies. Thus, by raising the mountain chains, the author 
leads up, in the final chapter of the first volume, to a dis* 
cussion of the nature and origin of continents, no less 
than of their relations to the seas from which they 
emerge. 

VoL. XXXI 3 C.—No. 1017. 


The introduction is an introductory lecture, not written 
like a syllabus, for that is given m the table of contents, 
but designed to introduce the reader to conceptions of a 
large kind on which the scientific aspects of geography 
are based. The distribution and forms of land masses 
and depths of the oceans are shown to be effects of move¬ 
ments of the earth-rind which have varied through suc¬ 
cessive geological ages and so changed the distribution 
of life. 

The work begins with an exposition of the Flood and 
ancient Babylonian cosmogonies, and the author states 
that the Deluge was connected with the lower Euphrates 
and Hooding of the low land of Mesopotamia, owing 
probably to an earthquake combined with a cyclone from 
the south. The interest of the unlearned reader is thus 
insured. An excellent account is given of earthquake 
phenomena, followed by a chapter on “ Dislocations,” 
which are defined as resulting from decrease in the 
volume of the earth, and as comprising horizontal and 
vertical movements. The crumpling, contortion, and 
folding of the rocks of mountain masses is classified as 
consequent on tangential thrust, sinking, and the com¬ 
bined effects of these actions Volcanic phenomena 
occupy the next chapter, and are regarded as dependent 
on the formation of radial fissures. These general- 
studies completed, we turn in the second part of the first 
volume to the mountains of the earth. The Russian 
table-land is described as consisting of granite in Fin¬ 
land, on which rest Silurian and Devonian, and suc¬ 
cessively newer rocks stretching under the Carpathians ; 
but It is uncertain whether the newer rocks of this plain 
extend under the Bug. The Sudetic Alps are described 
as closely linked in origin with the Russian table-land 
and the Carpathians The Franconian-Suabian basin fol¬ 
lows, and leads to a discussion of the system of the Alps, 
which is regarded as beginning with the Carpathian.s, as 
curving south with the Jura, being prolonged south-east 
with the Apennines, and then continued west through 
North Africa to the pillars of Hercules. The plain of 
Hungary is compared to the eastern half of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Adriatic basin is clo.sely connected with 
the Plain of Lombardy, both being defined by the Apen¬ 
nines, which, though at one time independent of the Alps, 
have now become connected with them. These mountains 
rise m an unbroken, steep curve facing those depressions, 
,ind looking like an outer border of the Alps thrust up 
above the level of the deep-lying basins. The history of 
the Mediterranean Seals illustrated by the newer Tertiary 
deposits and the life which they contain. At first the sea 
reached the central plateau of France, the valley of the 
Rhone, Styria, Switzerland, Hungary, and Transylvania, 
stretching east to the source of the Euphrates and 
Northern Persia. The second phase of the Mediter¬ 
ranean was excluded from .Switzerland and the valley of 
the Danube, and extended over the Russian plateau to 
Kherson and into Asia Minor. Later still it filled the 
valley of the Rhone, and approximated to its present out¬ 
line, being excluded from Asia Minor ; but the /Egcan Sea 
was a fresh-water lake. The distribution of these deposits 
in North Africa is shown by means of a m.ap in the 
chapter on tha Sahara and Egyptian deserts ; and evi¬ 
dence of the antiquity of the fauna of the Nile is found in 
the diatribution of its life in Syria and Arabia. The 
DD 
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author now pastes to South Africa, the Indian peninsula, 
and Madagascar, which have the characters of a tabte- 
laad which was once continuous, and from their geological 
history the sediments are derived which constitute the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks of the Sahara and Arabia. 
The high land to the north of India is fully described, 
chain by chain, in the details of geological structure which 
govern their forms and continuity, leading to the volcanic 
regions of Java and Sumatra. There appear to be four 
great cunes southward, seen in the Iranian chain, 
Hindu Kush, Himalayas, and the Malayan chain. 
The connection between the mountains of Central Asia 
and Europe is traced on the basis of the distribution of 
Tertiary strata : all the European mountains are regarded 
as continuations of chains which extend from the Thian j 
Shan group. The continuity here soughtto be established 
would appear to depend not less on the evidence of 
denudation than upon stratigraphical proofs of con¬ 
temporary folding. The author, for example, carries the 
line of Cyprus through Crete into the Dinaric Alps, while 
the chain of the Caucasus passes through the Crime.i and 
Balkans by Ovsova into the Carpathians ; but these curved 
lines seem to us rather the results of denudation of folded 
rocks than an indication of the directions in which the 
lines of folding were prolonged. 

Three chapters are devoted to North and South 
.\merica and the West Indies, treating of the lock- 
stnicture and folding of the earth-rind in the same way 
as in other parts of the globe. The rind .appears to the 
author as more plastic or more symmetrically bent than 
we have been accustomed to regard it, insomuch that he 
everywhere finds the chains curved, whereas we often 
find them extending at angles to each other. The vol¬ 
canoes of the West Indies are found to have the same 
relation to the main chain as have those of the Apennines 
and Carpathians, being on the inner side of the arch. 
And the Caribbean Sea is further compared with the 
Western part of the Mediterranean. 

The second volume is devoted to the oceans, and com¬ 
mences with an historical account of views held by suc¬ 
cessive investigators on the displacement of the shore-line. 
Three lines of investigation suggest themselves; first, the 
changing distribution of the seas in successive periods of 
time, which may be furnished by evidence of shore-lines j 
and sea-margins j secondly, by comparing the areas of | 
deposition of sediments in past time, some idea is ob¬ 
tained of the ancient oceans; and thirdly, by studying 
existing shores, evidence is found of oscillations in level. 
Beginning with the great waters of the present time, a 
detailed history is given of the Atlantic. Its shores are 
described, especially in the northern regions, and the 
mountains which extend towards the European coast 
are traced, and said to be paralleled by chains on the 
other side of the Atlantic, so that the old rocks of Ireland, 
Cornwall, and Brittany, appear to extend beneath the 
ocean. The west coast of Africa, and shores of Central 
add South America, are similarly described and com¬ 
pared in the light of their geological structure. The 
Serro do Mar in South America is regarded as com¬ 
parable with the Appalachian chain, and hence it follows 
that the entire American continent is the consequence of 
a tangential thrust towards the Pacific Ocean. The history 
at the Pacific Ocean begins with the shores of New 


Zealand and Australia, but the author avails himself of 
the fossil floras and other evidences to indicate ancient 
relations of the strata with the corresponding rocks of 
Europe, India, and other localities. The line is followed 
on through New Ireland, New Caledonia, Borneo, Cochin 
China, Tonquin, the Philippines, and Japan, and so by 
the Kurile and Aleutian Islands to the west coast of 
America, everywhere dwelling on the light thrown by the 
geological structure of those countries upon the variations 
in extension of the sea. The Atlantic and Pacific are 
compared with each other, and found to have many points 
of structure in common. The foregoing evidences of 
change in ancient oceans furnished by the rocks seen on 
their borders, necessitate a history of geological changes 
in the Palico^oic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary periods of time. 
In a chapter on Paheozoic oceans, it is stated that they 
make us aware of two continents which now only remain 
in fragments. The first occupied the North Atlantic 
Ocean, furnished the ancient sediments of Piurope and 
America, and its remains persist as Greenland. The 
second continent is first recognizable at the end of the 
Carboniferous period. Its relics persist in Africa, India, 
and Australia. As the former is known as Atlantis, so 
the latter is named Gondwanal.ind. No seas of the 
Mesozoic period have left sediments which indicate great 
depth of water. The chalk alone may be evidence of a 
deep ocean, which stretched from Europe towards the 
West Indies in a yet earlier time. Towards the close of 
the Cretaceous period the seas became smaller. In 
North America the prairie lands from Canada to Texas 
and Alabama emerged from the water, and similar up- 
heav.al is seen in Europe, and especially evidenced in the 
, freshwater strata of the Pyrenees and Southern France, 
j which make a transition fiom the Cretaceous to the Ter¬ 
tiary, like that shown by the Purbeck beds in early strata. 

! These earliest shallow conditions in Tertiary Europe 
were succeeded by a central sea which reached far to the 
east, and is estimated to have spread from London to 
Khartoum, and from Kiew to the Indian Ocean. And 
the author sketches with a bold hand the succession of 
physical conditions changing the breadths of water which 
have resulted in the contours of existing shore-lines in 
America and the Old World. 

Evidences of the changes which have occurred in the 
contour of existing shores are found in detailed study of 
the coasts of Norway, and the inland terraces, which 
mark earlier extent of the sea and glacial action. Other 
evidences of instability of the shore-line are recorded 
with similar detail on tlie coasts of Italy. And the his¬ 
tory of the Baltic and North Sea emphasize the mutability 
of shores. The historical records of the Mediterranean 
shores supply, especially in its eastern parts, striking 
proofs of oscillation in Greece, Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor. The northern shores of the world supply many 
proofs that at the close of the Glacial period the shore¬ 
line was more elevated than it is now. An examination 
of the shores of the equatorial and southern seas demon¬ 
strates the former wide spread of deposits in which the 
life is substantially the same as in the nearest oceans, 
though there is sometimes, as in South America, a larger 
number of European species. 

Finally, a summary is given of the characteristics and 
geological history of the oceans which have been de- 
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scribed. The southward direction of peninsulas is 
attributed to folding of the earth’s crust, and to depres¬ 
sion of the ocean floor, which has caused the wa’er to 
predominate towards the south, so that they arc always 
in relation to areas of depression. It will thus be seen 
that, in simplicity of conception, largeness and continuity 
of the ideas dealt with, amplitude and detail of the 
knowledge and inductions brought together and corre 
lated, this work promises to be one of the most valu.able 
contributions to the history of the earth which we possess. 
From the time when Godwin-Austen planned his work 
on the ancient physical history of Europe which geology 
supplies, data have been accumulating with a rapidity 
which has made the task almost hopeless, of writing a 
history of the earth’s surface which should be at once 
exact in details and large in ideas. But Prof. Suess does 
not so much trench on geological history, which can only 
be told intelligibly when supported by masses of tech¬ 
nical facts ; for hi< aim is to impart vitality to learning 
and teaching of those phenomena with which the geo¬ 
grapher IS concerned. It may be too much to say that 
he attempts to do for the surface of the earth what Dar¬ 
win did for the distribution and classification of life, 
because so much had been previously contributed with 
which his own work is in perfect harmony ; but we may 
say that henceforth no geographical teacher can neglect 
to place before his pupiU the methods and results which 
the author’s work brings to his hand. And we may an¬ 
ticipate that much as Lyell’s treatise, the “ Principles of 
Geology,” has laid the firm foundations of geological 
thought and of scientific observation in geographical 
science, so this treatise appears likely to m irk a similar 
epoch in the history of geography, becoming a guide to 
Its principles for students and readers. 

It is significant that it is the outcome of long expe¬ 
rience, first as Professor of Palaeontology, then as Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology, on the part of one who has given many 
of the best years of his life to the endeavour to make 
practical application of geological knowledge in improv¬ 
ing water-supply and navigation of the earth’s surface 
which surrounds "Vienna The same thoroughness and 
devotedness with which these earliest of his public works 
were done are seen in this latest contribution to education , 
and we cannot but see that geography, as Prof. .Suess 
teaches it, is a science based upon the sciences which he 
has himself professed, though expanding in its ultimate 
developments to include that knowledge which the 
naturalist and the observer of Nature record. P-very 
chapter is followed by a long bibliography, in which the 
reader finds the more important original sources of in¬ 
formation with which the writer has refreshed his 
memory; and the beautiful drawings and engravings 
scattered through the volumes will be not less welcome 
to the earnest student as presenting typical examples of 
the geological foundations of geographical truths seen on 
the earth’s surface. H. G. Seklfv. 

NATURAL INHERITANCE. 

Naiurai Inheritance. By Francis Galton, 
(London: Macmillan and CoH, 1889) 

T is related that, when some boastful patriot was once 
describing the trees in his country as so high that a I 
man could hardly see their tops, a stranger iclortcd: I 


“ That is nothing to the trees in my country, which are 
so high that two men are required to see the top of them ; 
one man looks as f.ir as he can, and the other begins 
where the first stops.’’ A similar division of labour 
would be lequired in order to survey adequately the 
imposing scientific edifice which Mr. Gabon has con¬ 
structed ; based as it is on a foundation of geometrical 
reasoning, and culminating in the clouds of biological 
hypothesis. The parts which are nearest to terra firma 
are most within our ken. The mathematical foundation 
and the structure which rests Immediately thereupon 
appear to us solid and elegant. The author has re¬ 
stated the law of error in a form adapted to sociological 
investigations. He says truly and happily ;— 

“ This part of the inquiry may be said to run along a 
road on a high level, that affords wide \ iews in unexpected 
I directions, and from which easy descents may be made 
1 to to'.ally different goals to those we have now to teach.” 

I Mr. G.tUon reads a useful lesson to statistical prac¬ 
titioners, when he complains that they limit their in¬ 
quiries to averages, without ta’cing account of those 
deviations fro.n the average whicli are the subject (of 
the theory of errors. 

“ Their souls seem as dull to (he ch.arin of vtiriety as 
that of the native of one of our fiat English counties, 
whose retrospect of Switzerland was that, if its mountains 
could be thrown into its lakes, two nuisances would be 
got rid of at once.” 

Mr. Galton is not dead to the charms of “normal 
1 variability ” Statistic.il theory illustrated by him becomes 
in a high degree fascinating ; 

“ Not haish and crabbed as dull fools suppose," 

He may well say : 

“ Some people hate the very name of statistics, but I 
find them full of be.iuty and interest.’’ 

Some of his riders on the law of error may be interest¬ 
ing even to physicists. The following problem is not so 
familiar to astronomers, but that Mr. Gabon’s solution 
of it may deserve attention. Given three or four obser¬ 
vations relative to an unknown quantity; and again 
another small group of observations made on some other 
quantity by the same instrument or method of observa¬ 
tion : and so on. e.ach of the difi’erent little groups not 
in general comprising the same number of observations : 

I find from the residuals, or apparent errors, presented by 
! the respective groups, the true “ probable error ” incident to 
the method of observation .Mr. G.ibon gives four solu- 
I tions of this problem, of which two involve dat.a which 
I arc special to his subject ; two may be described as 
general. Neither of the latter coincides with the theo- 
j retically best possible method ; but the consilience ol 
their results with each other and with the other two 
methods is interesting. 

VVe have worded the problems in terms of crrori. 
The form in which it presents itself to Mr. Galton re¬ 
lates rather to the deviations of individuals from their 
common type. He is determining the “ probable error” 
or dispersion of the heights of brothers compared with 
their me.an. It proves to be much less than the cor- 
lesponding constant for the adult population generally. 
The question arises in the course of an inquiry whether 
the mean height oi brothers and sisters deviates from 
the general average of adults less than the height of their 
parents. There is a little diffirulty in st.itingthe question 
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owing to the difference in the mean stature of the sexes. 
Mr. Galton gets over this difficulty by multiplying all his 
female data by a proper constant—pushing them up, so 
to speak, to the male standard. Upon this understand¬ 
ing, suppose that the mean height of the father and the 
" transtnuted ” mother—the stature of the “ mid-parent ” 
in Mr. Galton’s phraseology—differs from the mean 
height of the general population by say three inches. 
Then the mean height of the sons and “ transmuted,” or 
pushed up, daughters, is most likely to be not three inches, 
but two inches. The constant of “ regression ” is deter¬ 
mined with equal precision for other relationships. A 
general idea is obtained of the extent to which the pecu¬ 
liarities of an individual are likely to be shared by his 
kith and kin. 

It is not easy in a few words, or perhaps in any num¬ 
ber of words unaccompanied by symbols, to do justice 
to the cogency and precision of this anthropomctrical 
reasoning. The manipulation to which Mr. Galton’s 
materials have been subjected by one of his mathe¬ 
matical coadjutors, Mr. Hamilton Dickson, fully attests 
their consistency and strength. Some additional corro¬ 
boration may be afforded by the following considerations. 
The probable error or dispersion for the statures of adult 
men, which Mr. Galton has extracted from the family 
records submitted to him, is identical with, or differs only 
by a fraction of an inch from, the constant furnished by 
many other sets of measurements. The value here ob¬ 
tain^ for this constant is 17 inch. The same value is 
obtainable from the measurements made by Mr. Galton 
for the British Association. The same value has been 
obtained by Signor PeroKO for the whole of Italy, and 
for each of its provinces. The agreement of observa¬ 
tions made under such different circumstances is calcu¬ 
lated to give us confidence in the higher theory of 
anthropometry. The result which has been thus verified 
may be used to confirm Mr. Galton’s reasoning at several 
points. Any scruples which he may suggest as to the 
discrepancy in the values of mean stature determined 
from his different records are removed by a considera¬ 
tion of the error or diversity to be expected among these 
results. Again, consider those tables in which Mr. Galton 
compares the heights of a number of persons with the 
mean height of their children or brothers, in which it is 
shown, for instance, that men of the height yi'5 inches 
have brothers averaging 70-2. That all the entries point 
in the same direction—namely, that of “ regression ”—is 
in itself adeqnate evidence of that fact. But not only 
are the faggots strong in their union, but also each indi¬ 
vidually is possessed of considerable strength. Thus, 
the discrepancy which we have just noticed between the 
height of a man and the mean height of his brethren, 
namely, 1-3 inch, is founded on eighty-eight instances. 
The chances against this degree of divergence oc¬ 
curring by accident are some hundreds to one. The 
odds that the appearance of law which the tables present 
is not accidental are immensely increased by this con¬ 
sideration. We should be curious to know whether Mr. 
Galton’s experiments on the “ regression ” of sweet peas 
would admit of this sort of corroboration. 

The human stature is a subject particularly well 
adapted to Mr, Galton’s exact methods of measure¬ 
ment. Length admits of more exact gradation than 


the so-called secondary qualities. To arrange in a re¬ 
gular scale the .colours of eyes which are variously de¬ 
scribed as dark blue, blue-green, hazel, and so forth, is 
a delicate task. How far Mr. Galton has triumphed 
over this imperfection of his data, it must be for special¬ 
ists to decide. The student of probabilities cannot doubt 
that the correspondences between his observations and 
his calculations arc indicative of a real law. The co¬ 
herence of the table in which he compares fact and 
theory as to the number of light-cye-coloured children 
born to parents of various eye-colours cannot possibly 
be accidental. Ill-adapted as eye-colour may be to exact 
measurement, it is a more satisfactory quality to deal 
with than “ the artistic faculty.” Can we suppose that 
the compilers of the different family records which Mr. 
Galton has analyzed have employed at all similar 
standards, when they applied the epithets “artistic ” and 
“ non-artistic ” to their relations ? Our misgivings increase 
when we go on to apply the calculus to the returns as to 
disease which are obtained from the family records. To 
arrange parents and children in a graduated scale of 
“ consuraptivity,’’ upon the testimony of unprofessional 
relatives, seems precarious. The author himself abandons 
the use of the more delicate methods when he goes on to 
consiiler “ good and bad temper.” He has not, however, 
shrunk from dividing into five degrees or classes some 
sixty shades of temper ranging from “amiable” and 
“buoyant” to “surly,” “uncertain,” “vicious,” and 
“ vindictive.” 

We ascend into a region of hypothesis when we specu¬ 
late on the causes of the phenomena which have been 
evidenced. The attention of biologists should be called 
to Mr. Galton’s views on “ particulate inheritance,’’ 
“ latent characteristics,” and the stability of organic 
forms. The conceptions which be has formed as to the 
processes of heredity are placed by him in a variety of 
lights, and illustrated by many happy analogies. “Ap¬ 
propriate and clear conceptions,” it has been well said, are 
essential conditions of science. Mr. Galton has done 
much to make his abstract ideas clear, but are they also 
appropriate? This is a question upon which, perhaps, 
only a few specialists are competent to advance an im¬ 
portant opinion ; and their authority is liable to be im¬ 
paired by the prejudices incident to an exclusive line of 
research. We shall be slow to accept adverse criticism 
from any whose studies may not have qualified them to 
appreciate the support which Mr. Galton’s theories receive 
from his masterly use of (he calculus of probabilities. 

F. Y. E. 


NATURE'S HYGIENE. 

Natures Hygiene: A Systematic Manual of Natural 
Hygiene, containing a petailed Account of the Chemistry 
and Hygiene of Eucalyptus, Pine, and Camphor Forests, 
and Industries connected therewith. By C. T. Kingsett, 
F.I.C., F.C.S. Third Edition. (London ; Bailli5re, 
Tindall, and Cox, 1888.) 

H IS book aims at being a systematic manual of natura 
hygiene. The introductory chapters deal in a popular 
manner with chemical principles and chemical changes, 
leading up eventually to questions affecting the chemistry 
and hygiene of the atmosphere, of water, of sewage, and of 
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numerous other subjects supposed to be included within 
the domain of natural hygiene. The second part of the 
book is devoted to what are called the sanitary proper¬ 
ties of Eucalyptus-trees, of pine-trees, and of camphor 
forests. At first sight the general character of the work 
impresses the reader favourably. He is dtsposed to 
read it for the sake of acquiring information on subjects 
which force themselves on public notice in every large 
town. These are; the purification of water ; the relations 
existing between micro-organic life and the so-c.alled 
infectious or contagious diseases ; the measures to be 
adopted for the disposal .and treatment of sewage, and 
the relative value of certain .antiseptics and disinfectants. 
The author devotes to these subjects numerous p.tges of 
information more or less relevant to them. At p. 217, 
however, the author arrives at the matured conclusion 
that “ the only disinfectant which, while possessing .ill 
these characters, also acts upon anaerobic and aerobic 
forms of life alike, of which 1 have knowledge, is that 

known as -, for the existence of which 1 .am proud 

to take credit.” Uesides this disinfectant, there is an 
equally good “fluid,” an equally good “oil,” and an 
equally good “powder,” for all of which, no doubt, the 
writer has also pride in taking credit. There are m all 
some thirty references to these specifics. 

The concluding chapters, in which Eucalyptusfrlohulus 
and other species of Austwlian gum-trees .are credited 
with wonderful powers as “ fever-destroying trees ” on 
.account of “the aromatic vapours which emanate from 
the trees, and the prescrv.ative powers of the branches 
and leaves which fall on the ground,” repeat a well- 
known but scarcely established doctrine of hygienists. It 
IS probable that any fast-growing tree, suited for swampy 
districts, would produce ex.ictly the same or similar 
results. But, granted for the moment that the essential 
oil given off in a vaporous condition from Eucalyptus or 
pine-trees is disinfectant in chaiactcr and conducive to 
health, we fitil entirely to sec how this can apply also 
to camphor-trees. Yet we arc told that “the natural 
history of camphor forests affords us another and remark¬ 
able feature of Nature’s hygiene ; . . . th.it atmo¬ 
spheric oxygen is constantly being .absorbed by the 
essential oils that are continuously evolved into the air, 
and this simple process gives rise to the production of 
a number of active chemical substances, including per¬ 
oxide of hydrogen and soluble camphor, .ill of which 
purify the air and enhance the healthful influences of the 
climate.” Those who are at all acquainted with camphor- 
trees will admit that this is a very fanciful picture indeed. 
In common with most members of the Launnece, the 
emanations from camphor-trees are neither agreeable nor 
balsamic. The author brings no evidence whatever to 
establish his position, and we bog leave to doubt the 
healthful influences of camphor-trees on the grounds 
stated until we have something more tangible than the 
mere assertion of the author of this work. 

OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Elemtntary Inoreanic Chemistry. By A. Humboldt 
Sexton, F.R.S.E., F.I.C.,''F.C,S. (London ; DIackie 
and Son, 1889.) 

The chief part of this manual of 320 pages is specially 
prepared for students who are guided by tne elementary 


division of the Syllabus of the Department of Science and 
Art. In addition there arc twenty-five pages about the 
metals and their compounds, a chapter of nine pages on 
what is called “ Organic Chemistry,” twenty-three pages 
of “ Experimental Illustrations,” a chapter on “ Chemical 
Arithmetic,” a series of questions, an “ Elementary 
Course of Qualitative Analysis ” occupying thirty pages, 
and a few less important matters. 

The main part of the book is pretty much what one is 
accustomed to In elementary treatises : it is clear and 
calculated to be useful; but the chapters on the metals 
and on organic chemistry are obviously meagre to a 
degree. The organic part deals with those substances 
mentioned in the alternative course of the above-men¬ 
tioned Syllabus, but it would have been much better for 
the book and the students who use it if these few pages 
had been omitted. The .rnalytical course refers to eight 
metals and four acids. It is not stated why these sub¬ 
stances are specially favoured. 

It is a pity that those who write on a subject like 
elementary inorganic chemistry, which has been so prolific 
of text-books that practically speaking no exertion or 
thought is needed in the selection of topics or the manner 
of their treatment, should not more often concentrate a 
little attention upon the exactness of their expressions. 
The statement, for example, that “ If hydrogen ant! oxygen 
or air be mixed, and a light be applied, they will com¬ 
bine with a violent explosion,” is open to much censure. 
Do hydrogen and air ever combine? Will a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen as a matter of course explode 
under the circumsUnces described? Again, the statement 
that “ PoUssium and sodium only expel one-half of the 
H from water ” may be legitimately described as untrue. 
The equation “ Na + Hj,S(.)4 -= NaMSO^ -f H ’ is more 
likely to deceive th.in instruct the student. These are 
not isolated examples. 

A C/<xss-t>flok of Geography.^ By C. B. Clarke, F.R..S. 

(London : Macmillan and Co., 1S89.) 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Clarke’s well- 
known class-book of geography, which was first published 
in 1878. The populations of towns have been brought 
up to date, as also the political geography of Egypt, 
Turkey, &c. The names of places which have lately 
become of importance in consequence of commercial 
enterprises, such as Baku, have also been added. Pi rhaps 
the most important addition, however, is a chapter on 
astronomic geography, which is very clear, though neces- 
i sarily not very detailed. An excellent outline of charto- 
I graphy has also been added. The particulars given 
] relating to each country are of the usual character. They 
include an historical sketch of each country, manufactures, 
minerals, animals and plants, languages, religions, and 
forms of government. At the end of each section is a 
condensed statement of the principal features of each 
country. A short description of the diflerent races of 
animals might have been given with advantage, as at 
present the student can only gatner the meanings of such 
terms as “ Pachyderm? " and Chi roplera ” from the ex¬ 
amples quofed The omission of the word “ species ” 
m such a sentence as : “ England possesses one dor¬ 
mouse and one sguirrel,” is rather apt to make one 
inquire as to the location of those favoured animals. 

There are eighteen excellent double-page maps, but 
of course they are not so full of detail as is necessary for 
a complete study of the subject. This, however, is no 
great S-awback m these days of cheap atlases. 

Travel-Title. By W. St. Clair Haddeley. (London: 

Sampson Low, 1889.) 

THE writer of this volume has visited many different 
parts of the world, and hero he sums up the impressions 
produced upon him by the most remarkable of the scenes 
with which he has made himself familiar. There is 
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nothing of strictly scientific interest in the book ; but we 
may say that Mr. Baddeley has the great merit of always 
trying to see things with his own eyes, that in his judg¬ 
ments of men ana places there is no trace of any kind of 
British prejudice, and that his style is fresh and interest¬ 
ing. Among the subjects of which he has something 
to say are Sulgari.a, Buenos Ayres, Constantinople, and 
Tunis. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

\_Tht Editor docs not hold himself responsiHe for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Reitker can he undertahe 
to return, or to correspond svith the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NATURE. 
No notice is taken of anonymous eouimunitatioHS.] 

Large Fireball 

On the night of Monday, Aprii 15 last, at uh. 26m., a 
meteor of very exceptional proponions was observed from many 
parts of the country. The full moon was '-hiningai the lime, and 
near its meiidian passage, but the Imlliancy of the fireball was 
such that it vnidly illuminated the sky and landscape with a 
flash which many people mistook for sheet lightning. Several 
observers describe the meteor as larger and considerably more 
brilliant than the moon, and at Swindon and Ramslmry a detona¬ 
tion was heard. At the former place the meteor “ appeared so 
close that people thought it descending upon the town ; it startled 
the rooks out of the trees, and suddenly illuniin.ited the country 
round like the electric light." 

At Worthing the meteor is described as falling almost per¬ 
pendicularly from wesl-north-west to due noith. At Cl.ipham 
It seemed to take a slanting course from the south towards 
the west. At Rath the meleor was seen in the east moving 
horirontally, at a consideralile altitude, fiom right to left. Prob¬ 
ably therefore the body was situated over the region of Berks, 
but the dal.i are altogether too imperfect to admit of trustworthy 
inferences either as to its pasilion or height above the earth's 
surface. 

It will be important if other observers can furnish accounts in 
which the position and direction of this fireball arc more 
definitely given. The phenomenon sias clc.ariy one of un¬ 
common character, liut us appariiion occurred at such a late 
hour that eomp.iratively few persons must have witnessed it. 

Biihopslon, Bristol, April ao. W. F. Den.mko. 


Variable Stars and the Constitution of the Sun. 

In NATDiit of March 2i (p. 492), Mr. A. Fowler has given 
an excellent account of my theory of the constitution of the sun, 
but lie has not succeeded so well in describing my theory of ilic 
variable star'. I may liere draw aiteniion to some of the cardinal 
points not sufficiently noticed by Mr. Fowler:— 

(1) The proof that the chemical combination at the external 
layers of the stars must be intenniilent with regular intervals. 
This proof, pp. 8, 9, and 10, is mentioned as the vciy basis of 
my theory of the sun and stars. 

(2) The fact tliat tlie intermittent eruptions of heat, if produced 
in this manner, cannot become visible through some perceptible 
increase of the heat of the star. 

(3) 'The high probability that in the case of some red st.irs the 
vapours, noticed by the spectroscope in their external layers, arc 
cooled to their dew-point, and so, with the smallest radiation of 
heat, are made ready to change into clouds, which suddenly 
withdraw the invariable inner light from our view. 

(4) The high probability, too, that only those stars will be 
variable in which the external layers ore cooled down to their 
dew-poiol, and that the intermittent eruptions of heat become 
visible bemuse at intervals they cause the evaporation of the 
clouds, which surround the invariable inner light of the star 
during the minimum. 

Therefore only those stars of Class III. will be variable, whose 
external vapours-are cooled to their dew-point. The others also 
have their periodical eruptions of heat, but these are ini>erceptiblc 
to our eye. 

Tftc enanges of the variable stars, therefore, are never associated 
with hnportant changes of temperature. It would be possible 
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for them to lake place without the least change of temperature if 
the calories produced by an ernption of heat were eothrely used 
for the evaporation of the clouds. And so even an iserease of 
temperature of 1° would be sufficient to make a seemindy 
extinguished orb glitter again as a new star, whilst a similar 
decrease of temperature would suffice to restore the veil, which, 
steadily growing thicker, would make it invisible again, perhaps 
for centuries together. 

Mr. F'owler is mistaken in saying that I do not seem to be 
aware that Algol is one of the hottest stars in the heavens, and 
that its spectrum is the same at maximum as at minimum. On 
the contrary, ou p. 15, I have stated the exceptional case of 
Algol, and, seeing the impos-ibility of making it agree with my 
theory as in (he case of those Algol-stars which are red at 
minimum, I ascribed the variability of .Algol to the periodicity of 
its spots. Moreover, I added that this seeming contradiction to 
my theory was only a physical peculiarity of little importance, 
For the spots, too, are caused by periodical eruptions of heat in 
clouds. The only difiference is that the clouds—I mean on the 
sun and Algol—.are pholospheric, ami by vaporisation cause dark 
sjiots which diminish ihe light, whilst in the cooler red stars, 
ihe clouds form a dark veil round the star, and theiefore by 
vaporization increase its interior light. 

In this defence of my theory, gradually pissing from the vari¬ 
able stars by means of Algol to the sun, I must observe that my 
theoiy by no means suggests, as Mr. Fowler thinks, that the 
sun should have more spots in tlie Polar regions than near the 
equator, t only say that the spots must be found in parallel 
zones : of the breadth of those zones I «ay nothing. The spots 
fan only be produces! in places where the temperature and the 
chemical compositions work togeiher to produce eruptions of 
heat As the places of equal chemical composition and of 
equal temperature are only possible in the photosphere in two 
liarallel zones of equal latitudes on opposites sides of the 
equator, it is plain that the spots must be produced there. 

I conclude with an expression of gratitude to the Editor of 
Naiuri' and to Mi. Fowler for tlie trouble they have taken in 
noticing my theory. A. Brestf.r, Jz. 

Delft, April 1. 

In reply to Dr. Brester I have to remark, in the first place, 
that I m.ade no attempt to give alt the details of the theory, 
limitations of space not peimitting. One of my principal argu¬ 
ments against the theory was tliat, if it were true, alt cool stars 
should be variable, and I still see no reason to alter my views. 
The observations of the red stars by Duner show that the 
spectra of some of the stars wliich are not variable are identical 
with some of those which are. For example, the spectra of 120 
Schj, and D.M. 47''’229i, which are not variable, are exactly 
like tho-e of x Cyi?ni and K Leoais. The compositions and 
temperatures of ihe gaseous surroundings of these bodies are 
therefore similar, and there is no reason, from Dr. Brester’s 
point of view, why one should be variable more than another, 
since, if they are cooling, they all start cooling under exactly 
equal conditions, (it may fairly be assumed that the spectra of 
the variables have been generally taken at maximum.) The 
cooling to dew-pomt is therefore not m question in the variable 
any more than in the apparently invariable stars. 

The high probabililv that by far the greater number of vari¬ 
ables are uncondensed meteor-swarms which are increasing in 
temperature, as demonstrated by Mr. Lockyer, is also obviously 
against any theory of variability which assumes a state of 
cooling. 

The same objections which apply to the retl stars apply also to 
the "unimportant ” case of .Algol ; there are many other stars 
with identical spectra, and therefore temperatures, which 
exhibit no variability at all. 

With regard to the sun, I remarked that the theory would 
suggest that spots should be most numerous at the poles, for the 
reason that it would be there where the atmosphere in the 
neighbourhood of the sun would be coolest, and where, there¬ 
fore, chemical combinations would be most likely to take place. 
To this Dr. Brester replies that his theory only requires that 
spots should be formed in equal zones on apposite aides of the 
equator, and says nothing about the breadth of the rones. Of 
course, if it be assumed that the substances present in Polar 
regions are not such as to form combinations competent to pro¬ 
duce spots, the difficulty is overcome, but an explanation 
depending upon such an aaumption is far from satisfactory. 

London, April 5. A, Fowler. 
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Tertiary Chalk in Barbados. 

In a previous cominunication (Nature, February 14, p. 367) 
we called attention to the series of oceanic deposiN in Barbados, 
of which the well-known Kadiolarian earth (or Pulycistina marl) 
forms a part. We stated that these deposits had a wide exten¬ 
sion, and were of variable composition, sone being much more 
calcareous than others; and further that they formed an inde¬ 
pendent series, resting unconforinably on the older clays and 
sandstones which are supposed to be of early Tertiary age. 

Since the date of our former note, we have examined many 
sections along the outcrop of the deposits, and find that the 
varieties which we hod noticed fall into a natural succession, the 
calcareous earths lying principally at the base, though in the 
northern part of the island there is a development of similar beds 
at the summit. The total maximum thickness is about 200 feet, 
and the series cinlains m.any interesting varieties of rock. We 
hope to describe these at length, and to lay our results before the 
Geological S icicty, but as some time must elapse before this can 
he done, we write at once to place on record the fact that some 
of the beds have all the essential characteristics of typical 
(Cretaceous) chalk. 

Wc have samples which con-ist of from 80 to go pei cent, of 
calcium carbonaie. which give the usual while .streak of chalk, 
which contain Foraminilera in abundance, and have a minute 
slriiclure which can hardly be dislinguisbeil from that of certain 
pmtions of the English chalk A thin slice examined under a 
I-inch objective shows many Foraminifera distnnuted through a 
matrix which under this power appears to be amorphous ; the 
Foraminifera are chiefly Glohigeniu-e of the thick-shelled type 
similar to that figured in Carpenter's “ The Microscope and 
its Kevelations,” sixth edition. Examined under a higher 
power the matrix can he resolved into definite particles, among 
which can bo distinguished many forms identical with the 


called crystalloids of the ch.xlk. Our friend Mr. W. Hill, to 
whom we sent a si>ecimen of this Barbadian chalk, says it pre 
sents a very close analogy to our English chalk. Other s.imples 
combine the characters of chalk and Radiolarinn earth having 
a calcareo siliceous matrix containing a mixture of Radiolaii.i and 
For.iminifera 

VVe believe that the Barbadian dep isits were formNi on the 
floor of the Atlantic previous to the upheaval of the Caribbean 
Islands, and this conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
similar Radiolarian earths occur in Trinidad and Hiwti. We find 
too that the late Hr, Caipenter remarked that if the modern 
oceanic ooies were uplifted they would form deposit-, similar to 
the Barbados earths (“The Microscope and its Revcl.atioos,’’ 
sixth edition, p. 602). 

We wish to correct one p.iragraph in our former letter, in 
which we tacitly assumed that the Caribbean Islands were 
originally uart of the American continent, and were therefore 
continental islands ; we aie now disposed to regard Barbados at 
any rate as an oceanic island, and believe that it has never been 
connected with South America since its upheaval as an island. 
Colonel Feilden has collected some evidence on this point which ,■ 
we hope he will shortly publish. We may state that the nearest j 
island to Barbados (.St. Vincent) is one hundred miles to the ! 
west, and that the intervening sea is more than 1000 fathoms | 

But whether classed ns an oceanic or a continental island, the \ 
rocks of Barbados are equally interesting to the physical geologist, i 
since they give proof of a complete interchange of continental and ; 
oceanic conditions in Tertiary times ; for the underlying sand- 1 
stones and shales imply the close proximity of a continent ! 
during their formation, while the chalky series proves the sub- | 
sequent conversion of this shallow sea into an oceanic area. 1 
Moreover, the existence of both sets of rocks now at the surface 
is entirely antagonistic to the prevalent theories respecting both j 
continental and oceanic islands, | 

A T. Jukes Brovv.xe. 

April 22. J. B. ilARRiso'i. 

A New Mountain of the Bell. 

1 HAVE just retumetl from n journey of four weeks in the 
desert of Mo>int Sinai, mode with theeipecial object of studying 
the ytbel Nigjus in connection with the joint researches of 
Dr. Alexis A. Julien and myself bn “ mosicat sand.’’ The 
“ Mountain of the Bell” is situated on the Gulf of Seei, abiut 
four and a half hours from Tor by the roundabout camel route 
It waslbst described by Seetzen in l8o3, since which time it has 
been visited by Ebrenberg, Gray, Wellstedt, Rilppcl), Ward, 


Newbold, and the late Prof. Palmer, as well as by large numbers 
of pilgrims. My observations confirm m the main their accounts 
of the acoustic phenomena heard, but my measurements differ 
widely from those of all the travellers save Prof. Palmer. 

The name Jebel Nagoiis is given by the Bedouins to a 
mountain nearly three miles long ami almiit taco feet high, 
composed of white sandstone bearing quartz, jiebbles, and veins. 
On the western and northern sides are several barge banks of 
blown sand, inclined at high angles. The sand on one of these 
slopes, at the rorth-we,t end of the mountain, has the property 
of yielding a deep resonance when it slides down the incline 
either from the force of the wind, or liy the action of man. 

I This bank of sand 1 dislingui.h from the others by calling it ihe 
I Hell Slop(. It is liiaiigular in shape, and measures 260 feet 
' across the base, 5 to 8 feet across the lop, and is 301 feet 
high. It has the high inclination of 31’ quite iiniformiy. It 
I is hounded by veiiieal cliffs of sandstone, and is broken towards 
I Ihe b.ase by projecting rocks of the sime m.iteiial. The sand is 
1 yellowish in colour, very fine, and possesses at this inclination a 
I curious mobility which causes it to flow when disturbed, like 
i treacle or soft pUcIi, the dcjiression formed being filled in from 
I aliove and advancing upward at the same time. The sand has 
; none of (he ch.iraclerislics of sonorous .sand found on bc.xches. 

I When pullcil downwards by the hands or pushed by the feet a 
, strong vibration is felt, and a low note is plainly beard re- 
1 .scmbling the deep Ixiss of an organ-pipe. The loudness and 
I continuity of the note are related to the mass of sand moved, 
j hut I think that those who compaie it to dist.int thunder 
exaggerate The bordering rocky walls give a marked echo, 
which ni-.y h.avc Ihe effect of magnifying and prolonging the 
sounds, but which, as I af.erwards demonstrated, is not essential. 
There .are no cavities for the sand to fall into, as erroneously 
I reported. The peak of leliel Nagous rises above the Bell 
j Slope to the height of 955 feet above the sea-level, as determined 
! by a sensitive aneroid 

After studying the locality and phenomenon for several days, [ 
f wmed the opinion that it could not lie unique as hitherto 
supposed, and accordingly 1 tesied every steep slope of blown 
sand met with on the caravan r mte northward to Suez. On 
Apiil 6 I examined a steep s.sndbank on a hillock only 45 feet 
high, and wasicwarded by the discovery of a seennit Nagous. 
This new Nagous is in the Wadi Werdan, only five minutes 
oT the regular caravan loutc, and one and a half days, by 
camels, from Suez, The hillock Is called by the Bedouini 
A’ama,/,)n, and forms the eastern end of a range of low hills about 
one quarter of a mile long ; being the only hills in the Wadi, 
the locality ctin easily be found by tr.avellers. The hills consist 
of conglomerate and sandstone, and to the west of gypsiiai ; 
they slope,up gradually fr mi the north and end in Imld cliffs on 
the south side. Sami blown by the north wind i. Carrie i over 
the cliffs, and rcsts'uii the steep face at two incitn.xtions, 31° ahoi e, 
and 21’, or less, below. By applying the usii.il tests with the 
hands to the fine-grained sand, I found that wbemver it lies at 
the roiiuisite angle to proiluce mobility (31’), it \ie'd«l the bass 
note, though not so loud as on the Bell Slope of Jetiel Nagous. 
In one iiisiance, my friend and fellow traveller, Mr. Henry A. 
•Sim, of the Madras Civil .Service, who kindly .luled me in my 
invc'tigaiioiis. lieaid the sound while standing too feet distant. 
The Nagous sand occuis at inlet vals throughout the 500 yards of 
low cliff. : the main hank at the east end being 130 feet wkle 
and 60 feet high measured .111 the incline 1 surred up the 
mobile sand pielly thoroughly on this slope, and the next day it 
failed to give ihe sounds, not having recovered us properties 
The intervening night was wry col.l (53°). I feel cunlidciu that 
this phenomenon is pot veiy rare lu the desert, though the spon¬ 
taneous pioduction of sounds by sliding of the saiiil without 
man's agency, as at Jebel Nagous, may be. Whether the A’tg i- 
north of Cabul. is caused by similar conditions remains 
to be determined, but 1 fear that the peculiar rel.itlons existing 
between England and Russia will prevent my vidiing Northern 
Afghanistan. The Bixloui.is who accompanied us were greatly 
astouiuled at my discovery of a new Nagous, and [ fear that 
their faith in a monastery hidden in the henrt of I-ahcl Nagous 
has received a severe shock. It is interesting to note that the 
Nagous or modern gong is in daily use in the Monasteiy of St. 
Catherine, Mount Sinai. 

1 made photographs of Jcliel Nagous and vieimiy, as well os , 
of the new Nagous, and collected siiecimens of the rocks, sand, 
&c. Tliis cooimunicaiion must be regarded ns a preliminary 
notice, full details being reserved for the work on “Musical 
Jsanil ’ in preparation by Dr. Julien and myself. 
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I shall be obliged if those who have opportunities of examinine 
banks of dry and fine sard inclined at 31° will report through 
your columns whether they yield deep sounds when disturbed. 
Cairo, April 10. If. Carrington Bolton. 

AJR-TIGHT SUBDIVISIONS IN SHIPS. 

T he last two months have been unfortunate ones for 
shipping generally, and more particularly for the 
navies of at least four of the great powers. France has 
lost two torpedo boats under such circumstances as to 
involve the condemnation of a whole class of vessels. 
Germany and the United States of America have each 
lost a small fleet in a hurricane of unusual violence. 
Besides the material loss of ships these three nations 
have to bemoan the loss of a considerable number of 
men. Only little more than a month ago one of the 
largest ships of the British Navy stranded in waters 
rightly assumed to be perfectly safe, and has become a 
total wreck. Fortunately in this case there was no loss 
of life. Another of her H M. ships only just escaped 
the disaster which overwhelmed the German and 
American fleets at Samoa, and the circumstances attend¬ 
ing her escape are worthy of a moment's attention. 

The storm approached not without warning, and it is I 
evident that tne captains of all the ships set about ' 
making preparations for meeting it as best they might j 
They appear all to have got up steam, so .as to ease their ; 
cables by steaming to their anchors, in case it should be i 
impossible to get out. The only ship that did get out ■ 
was H.M.S. Calling, and without in any way detracting 
from the merits of her captain and those under his order-, 

It is evident, from the brief accounts to hand, that all 
would probably have been unavailing had she not been 

E rovided with very powerful machinery. In the Navy 
ist her tonnage is given as 2770, and her horse power as 
4020, or one and a half indicated horse power per ton 
of displacement. The most powerful of the other ships 
was the German corvette Oiea, which apparently had 
considerably less than one horse power per ton of 
displacement. 

The other ships, especially the American ones, were so 
deficient in power that they were unable to make any 
front to the storm at all. Even with her great power the 
Calliope was only able to attain an efiective spce4 of half 1 
a knot per hour in the teeth of the storm. All praise is ! 
due to the men who were able to in.Tke such good use of I 
this very meagre margin as to have saved a costly ship I 
and many valuable lives for the further service of their I 
country. j 

The Samoan disaster has thus, in a dramatic and even I 
tragic way, shown the uses of steam power in saving a i 
vessel by propelling her against a storm. Reflections on i 
the loss of the SuUan lead us to ask if steam power 
cannot be made more useful in succouring and saving a 
ship after she has struck a rock, or in any other way 
received such damage to her hull as to render her loss 
by foundering imminent. 

According to convention an engine is working at the 
rate of one horse power when it is lifting a weight of one 
ton against gravity at a velocity of 1474 feet per minute. 
If, then, a ship is fitted with engines indicating one horse 
power per ton of displacement, these engines would, if 
their whole power could be usefully applied and directed 
against gravity, be able to keep the ship afloat so long as 
she did not sink at a greater rate than 1474 feet per 
minute. The Vanguard took seventy-two minutes to 
sink. The practical question comes to be. How can the 
ship's power, of engines or men, be best applied so that 
the ^eatest proportion of it may be made available for 
keeping her from sinking? 

Hitherto it has been usual to fit all ships with suction 
pumps, capable of being worked, some by steam and some 
by hand power. To use such pumps with effect it is 


necessary that they should be worked at such a rate as to 
throw overboard more water than can enter the ship in a 
given interval of time. The lower they bring the water in 
the hold of the damaged ship, the greater is the facility 
offered for the water to enter, and the harder becomes the 
work of liftin); it. If the damage to the ship’s hull is in 
any way serious, dealing in this w.iy with'its effect is 
almost always hopeless, unless it is possible to get at the 
leak and reduce its dimensions or close it altogether. The 
bottom of a ship at sea is very inaccessible. If she re¬ 
mains fast on the rock it is usually impossible to get at 
the leak either from the outside or from the inside. If 
she is afloat, and will keep afloat long enough, the leak 
can often be efficiently dealt with by passing a tarpaulin 
or sail under her bottom. But this is by no means a 
simple or easy operation, even when performed as a matter 
of drill with plenty of time, and in the absence of excite¬ 
ment or danger. 

When a ship is sinking, she does so because water has 
got into her either from above or below, and has displaced 
the air with which she was charged. In order to stop 
her sinking and to raise her to her original level, it is 
necessary to reverse the operation and replace the water 
again by air. If the water has come in from above, by 
shipping seas, this can be effected by suction pumps, 
which throw it overboard again. If it has entered and is 
entering through a hole in the bottom of the vessel, it is 
necessary not only to remove the water which has entered, 
but to stop any further entry, and this is achieved by iinj 
means which enables us to thrust the water out again by 
the same way as that by which it entered. 

If we consider a ship’s hold, and assume that the deck 
covering it above, and the bulkheads shutting it off fore 
and aft, are all sufficiently strong and air-tight, then, if 
the whole bottom were allowed to drop out, her stability 
being otherwise assured, she would be very little the worse ; 
the water would rise in her hold only until it had so far 
compressed the air that its tension ^actly balanced the 
pressure of the column of water outside, and matters 
might safely remain in this condition of equilibrium 
almost indefinitely. Thus, by making the mam deck of 
a modern ship, to which the water tight bulkheads are 
carried up, air-light, she would be practically proof 
against all risk of sinking from damage to her bottom. 

I do not think that there would be any difficulty in 
making the compartments of a ship perfectly air-tight, 
or more properly, in fitting them so that the rise of ten¬ 
sion quickly produced by the entry of water through a 
serious leak, would at once close any joints or small 
openings, in the same way as the door of the air lock giving 
entrance to a submarine caisson is kept closed and air¬ 
tight by the pressure of the air within. But inasmuch as 
the smallest leak of air, whether through the deck or 
through the bulkheads, would represent an equivalent of 
water entered and of buoyancy lost, it is necessary to be 
able to make good the loss by mechanical means. The 
more carefully the decks and bulkheads have been fitted 
in the first instance, the less will be the amount of air 
which will be required to be supplied by engine or man 
power in order to keep the water out in the event of 
serious damage to the ship’s bottom. 

Dealing with leaks in this way is equivalent to trans¬ 
ferring the leak from the chip’s bottom to her deck, and 
dealing with it there in the shape of an escapie of air in 
place of an entrance of water. 

In order to make successful use of this method it is 
necessary that the ship’s deck and bulkheads should be not 
only air-tight, but also sufficiently strong to resist a pres¬ 
sure which, in the case of even the largest ships, would 
not exceed one atmosphere, or 15 pounds per square inch. 
Each compartment would have to be about as strong as 
an old low-pressure marine boiler. 

Modem men-of-war are built in such a way that they 
require nothing but the air-tight hatches, and air-forcing 
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pomps to make them quite secure against the most 
extensive damage to their bottoms. Indeed, as regards 
the stoke-holds, they are already fitted with the air-tight | 
hatches in order to be able to used forced draught for j 
the furnaces. Modern merchant ships are built with ( 
an iron deck, so that there is no difficulty about pro- 1 
viding the strength. Their hatchways are, however, 
always very large ; but, on the other hand, there is little I 
traffic through them, so that they could be treated in a 
more substantial way than the smaller hatchways of a 
man-of-war with her large complement of men. The 
bulkheads which subdivide the hold into compartments 
always profess to be water-tight, and to be able to resist 
the pressure exercised by the water filling the compart¬ 
ment. There should therefore be no difficulty about 
them. Indeed, if ships were built to withstand air 
pressure, a very simple method would be provided for 
testing the efficiency of the bulkheads without the dis¬ 
agreeable process of filling the compartment with watei 
It would be only necessary to close the legitimate open¬ 
ings and get the air in it up to a pressure equal to that of 
the ship’s draught of water, and the result would be 
unequivocal. It is proper to observe that the construc¬ 
tion of an air-tight bulkhead would differ slightly from 
that of a water-tight bulkhead, inasmuch as it will be 
«xposed to the maximum pressure ovei its whole surface, 
whereas the water-tight bulkhead is exposed to a 
graduated pressure, being greatest at tbe keelson, and 
least under the deck. 

A further advantage of fitting a ship with air-tight sub¬ 
divisions is, that It not only gives her greater security 
against foundering, but it affords a means of largely 
insuring her against risks of fire. This has more 
especial reference to merchant ships. If the contents of 
a ship’s hold catch fire, the easiest way of putting it out 
is to stop the supply of air, and this can be done if the 
hold IS air-tight. 

So far the damage to the ship is supposed to be a rent 
in the bbttom If it is not in the bottom, but somewhere 
above it, then the air can only expel the water down to 
the level of the breach, when the air will begin to escape 
through Its uppermost part. It will now depend on the 
supply of forced air available, how large a hole can be 
kept continuously filled by a stream of air rushing out. 
The area so occupied is necessarily closed to the entrance 
of water, and if the machinery can supply air at a suffi¬ 
cient rate, the whole rent can be filled by a current of 
air, which, so long as it is kept up, is as efficient a leak 
stopper as a plate of iron would be, and ine.intime the 
bottom of the hold can be cleared by the ordinal y bilge 
pumps. 

Rents in a ship’s side, such as are produced when she 
is run down, or rammed by another, are usimlly so 
extensive and serious that, unless the ship is protected by 
an inner skin, immediate destruction ensues before there 
IS time to take any measures for rescuing her. But with 
an inner skin the damage may be so far reduced as to 
make it possible to deal with it as above indicated. The 
higher up on the ship’s side is the damage the less suit¬ 
able is the pneumatic method for dealing with it, if it 
is of a really extensive character ; but, on the other hand, 
the more easy is it (given the time) to get at it, and deal 
with it from the outside. In all cases where the ship has 
been damaged by touching the ground, or by torpedo 
explosion under the bottom, and not involving the de¬ 
struction of the ship, the pneumatic method affords the 
readiest means of combating the results. 

It must be remembered that a ship’s hold when filled 
with compressed air will be habitable; th.U is, if an air 
lock is provided, men can descend tnto it and repair the 
damage, just as they can desceAd into a caisson and dig 
out the foundations for the pier of a bridge. 

The pneumatic method is however not only adapted, 
for kee^ng damaged vessels afloat, it is also useful for j 


raising sunken or stranded ships. For this purpose the 
salvage steamer must be provided with air-forcmg pumps 
as well as the suction pumps which she usually carries. 
Having closed, and if necessary strengthened the deck, 
by means of divers if below water, she then pumps air 
into the holds of the ship, and at once restores a large 
proportion of her original buoyancy to her. If she does 
not rise, the other methods of salvage can be applied in 
addition, and with much increased chance of success. 

The principle of this method is not new. A very old 
device in endeavouring to float, or to keep afloat, ships, is 
to fill as much of their damaged hold as possible with 
empty casks. A later modification of this method is to 
use inflatable india-rubber bags It may be remembered 
that after the Vani^uard sank Admiral Popoff of the 
Russian Navy sent a large apparatus of this kind in 
order to render assistance in trying to float her. Both 
these appliances are cumbersome A ship's hold is 
[ seldom quite empty when she sinks, and even if it 
were, it is not easy to fill it under water with casks full of 
air, or even with inflatable air bags ; and in any case 
It is difficult in this way to fill more than a fraction of the 
hold with air. The simple and efficient way of dealing 
I with the matter is to treat the ship’s hold itself as the 
I vessel to be filled with air. 

Compressed air is every day occupying a wider field as 
a means of transmitting power. It is already used as a 
substitute for gunpowder in the guns for firing shells with 
high explosives. It seems to mu that if it can be used 
for largely increasing the s.ifcty of life and property at 
sea It IS right that the fact should be brought as 
prominently forward as possible, in the hope that it may 
icceivc practical application m the hands of the ship¬ 
builder and the engineer. J. Y. UucHaNAN. 

April 13. 


j NOTES ON STANLEY'S JOURNEY. 

I HAVE watched every footstep of Stanley for the past 
I twenty years, had constant intercourse with him 
' during his short visits to this country, and have un- 
: bounded confidence in him as a pioneer, for I 
: cannot but admire the noble efforts he has made to 
' open up Africa to civilization. Wherever he has tra- 
' veiled he has left his mark behind him; others may 
follow his example without fear of bein^ molested, 
and he has given us such vivid descriptions of the 
^ regions mapped by him that, for all practical purposes, no 
' traveller need supervise his work. Some say he has been 
. too high-handcd with the natives, but I may be allowed to 
think that his power of influencing those over whom he 
' holds command has proved him to be the most trusted 
and successful traveller of the age. If his explorations 
' be quickly and ludiciously followed up, the native m- 
I habitants will feel security against all oppression, and the 
I traders in slaves will be expelled fri>ni the country, 

1 Brilliant is scarcely the name to give the exploit of Mr. 
.Stanley, as given in his recently published letters. What 
instance in travel can excel such devotion ? Is there a 
schoolboy who does not admire a man with his indomit¬ 
able pluck and dogged perseveranceHis latest journey 
to relieve Emm Pasha has outstripped, if possible, all his 
previous explorations in the “ Dark Continent” Those 
160 days of toil, from June 28 to December 12, 1888, 
through starvation, desertion, mutiny, savage dwarfs 
and cannibals, thorny thickets, darkness, and swamps, 
were enough to try the patience of any human being ; 
but, thank God, his British pluck never failed him ; on 
and on he presswl, while his native followers were in utter 
despair, and broke out into mutiny. He used every per¬ 
suasion with them: all failed. What was he to do ? He felt 
that his duty was to relieve Emin Pasha—his countrymen 
expected this—and, with his accustomed sense of what was 
just and right, the two ringleaders of the mutinous band 
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were hung in the presence of his camp followers. This cation. UledeBalyuz (<>. the Consul’s bo/) has done good 
wholesome example proved to be the saving of his expedi- service in sheltering Stanley’s sick, and in transmitting 
lion. He emerged from the poisoned atmosphere of the the graphic despatches which we have all read with pro¬ 
forest, and says that he was amply rewarded when his found interest, therefore he ought not to be condemned 
remaining native followers kissed his hands in grateful too hastily, but rather be utilized by the Congo Free State 
acknowledgment of being delivered from death. Government as the head of a district. 

The party proceeded on, moving with great glee across The dwarfs mentioned by Stanley must be very 
the grassy slope amidst villages and cultivation, soon numerous, as he came upon one hundred and fifty villages 
standing upon the brink of the crags which overhang the of them. One specimen alone was seen by Speke and 
western shores of the Albert Nyanza of Baker. Here myself in Unyoro, and at least one perfect skeleton has 
fresh difficulties arose ; the suspicious natives would give been received from Emin Pasha by Prof. Flower. They 
them no canoes, would hold no intercourse with him. seem very nroficient in huntinsr.and used every conceivable 


Emin Pasha’s steamer was not m sight, .ind, after con¬ 
sulting his officers, Stanley retired to an entrenched 
position, sent Stairs, R.E., for his English-built boat, 
and, terrible though this journey has been in every form, 
the heroic Stanley won his point, and shook hands with 
Emin Pasha on April 29, 1888, 465 days after leaving 
Charing Cross to his relief. 

It is quite possible that he may return to England 
by the end of May, but there are several reasons which 
may delay him. The difficulty of providing for so large a 
party as ten thousand followers belonging to Emin Pasha— 
this is a most anxious charge. Ag.am, Stanley’s thirst to 
solve the problem of the unexplored country south of the 
Albert Lake may lead him there, and I really feel more 
anxious about him since the arrival of his letters than I 
felt before we heard of his safety, for he is so fearless, he 
never sees a difficuliy. 

The marvellous growth of vegetation upon Stanley’s 
route is not to be wondered at, as we know that 
in similar latitudes, such as Uganda, Borneo, and 
the Amazon, the same density of undergrowth and 
forest exists. A band of moisture encompasses the 
world at the equator, extending three to four degrees of 
latitude on either side ; the vertical rays of (he sun beat 
down with great intensity, and vegetation is almost seen 
to grow. In Ugrinda I lirve seen the banana trees, after 
being felled, shoot up from their centres immediately after 
their stems had been cut across ; the roots of the trees are 
surrounded by spongy soil laden with moisture from the ' 
daily fall of misty rain, and the powerful sun completes ' 
the formation of the great forests of banana trees, without 
the aid of cultivation, beyond the help of the decayed j 
leaves. We see the same process m the great belt of 1 
forest called in India the “ Terai,” which extends along 1 
the basesof the southern spurs of the Himalayas. Here I 
the rains which fall upon these spurs, ooze out over the ! 
lands of the “ Terai ” and feed the roots of the magnificent ■ 
forest trees, forming food and shelter for the wild | 
elephant, boar, and swamp-loving creatures; but the i 
atmosphere is almost certain death to all human beings ■ 
except the inhabitants. We cannot, therefore, feel any 
surprise that Stanley and all his party suffered from 
sickness, and wonder how any of them escaped alive. 

“ Ugarrowa or Ulede Balyuz, a tent-boy of Speke’s,” 
an “Arab slave-dealer,” is constantly mentioned in 
Stanley’s interesting narrative. I am able to give some 
information about this person if he be the same ** Ulede,” 
one of “ Speke’s faithfuls,” represented in the Illustrated 
Lattdon News ai Jul/ 4, 1863, as “ Ulede Senior,” in a 
photograph taken by Royer in Cairo. He told me that he 
was a native of Uhiao, was captured by the Watuta in 
infancy, and sold as a slave to a Zanzibar trader. He was 
bv Speke as a load carrier, and became my 
v<^, which he continued to be till our arrival in Cairo. 
He was thoVoughly trustworthy, as many of his race are, 
and mere intelligent than most of our men. He could name 
accurately etery march in our journey, most of the trees 
and plants, and could tell a capital story. His career 
has been defervedly successful, and though from circum¬ 
stances be has become a well-known dealer in slaves, I 
might ask what career is open to any young man «»f 
A^an origin who has never received the slightest edu- ' 


device to poison the men of Stanley’s party by placing 
staked pitfalls on the path, in the manner they wrould trap 
an elephant or antelope, and it appears they were only 
too successful. 

We must wait for .Stanley's return to hear more of the 
race of Manyema. I believe this race to be the Nyam- 
Nyam described thirty yeaisagoby Mr. Petherick, but 
without knowing their tribal marks and arms, this cannot 
be decided Meantime, these daring cruel savages have 
shot down poor Major Barttelot, and are engaged by the- 
slave-dealers of Zanzibar to plunder, capture, and kill the 
inhabitants, and reduce the country to .1 wilderness ; so. 
that, through Stanley’s brave deeds, we have our work of 
civilization before us. J. A. Grant. 


FURTHER kOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OE 
THE EASTERN COAST OF CHINA ANI> 
THE ADJACENT ISLANDS. 

T WO years ago some notes were published in Nature 
(vol. xxxvi. p 163) on the geology of a portion of 
the coast of China, compiled from a report forwarded by 
Surgeon P. W. Bassett-Smith, R.N,, of H.M.S, Rambler^ 
to the Hydrographical Department of the Admiralty. 
Since then Mr. Bassett-Smith has eiftended the area of 
his investigations both to the north and south of the 
coast line dealt with m this report, so as to embrace the 
whole eastern coast from Shanghai and Hong Kong ; and 
has embodied his observations in t«o further reports to- 
the Hydrographical Department. These documents, with 
the specimens referred to in them, having been sub¬ 
mitted by the Hydrographer to the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, Dr. Hatch, of the Petro- 
graphical Department of the .Survey, has drawn up the 
following abstract of the reports and notes regarding the 
specimens;— 

Speaking generally, the whole coast between Shanghai 
and Hong Kong consists of granite ; the high mountain- 
ranges, especially in the south, present chiefly this rock. 
Flanking the granite on various parts of the coast are vast 
masses of crystalline schists (gneiss, mica-schist, dec.), parts 
of which arc rich in metallic ores, even auriferous quartz 
occurring, as at Chinsan, and more plentifully in the 
Shangtung province, where it is profitably worked by 
the Chinese. A curious conglomerate, found at Sharp. 
Point Islands, River Min, at Davis Island, Yangtse- 
kiang, and also in the Shangtung province, is over- 
lain by slates, probably of Cambrian age, but for the 
most part unfussiliferous, although some fish-remains 
and Algae have been found in the Shangtung province. 

In the northern part of the coast (Chusan to Shanghai) 
there are many traces of ancient volcanic activity. Thi 
older volc.inic rocks consist of porphyntic felsites (Chin¬ 
san Island, Davis Island, Elliot Island, Bonham Island, 
and Side Saddle Island) and.basalts (Changtau), both ol 
which are intrusive in the granite and crystalline schisM. 
More recent volcanic tuffs and breccias were obtained in 
a quarry near Ningpo. 

The Ckusm Archipelago.—Ol this group of islands, 
situated at the mouth of Hang-chow Bay, south of 
Shanghai, the northern members have a marked vol- 
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canlc character, the rocks composing them being volcanic 
-conglomerates, breccias and tuffs, together with felsitic, 
tracnxtic and basaltic lavas, the more acid types of which 
'shotr well-marked flow-structures. The vents from which 
these lavas were erupted are situated chiefly In the large 
island of Chusan ; another focus of emission is probably 
represented by Changtau Island 

One of the most noticeable features of the group is 
presented by the vast stretches of land that have been 
rescued from the sea. Many islands formerly isolated 
have been united; and broad plains of rich alluvial 
^ground have been reclaimed, are now highly culti¬ 
vated, and support a dense population. This has been 
chiefly brought about by the construction of strong em¬ 
bankments and sea-walls from point to point across the 
bays, after the latter had been allowed to become partly 
-silted up by the mud brought down from the Yangtsie 
River and Hang-chow Hay. This difficult work testifies 
■to the marvellous energy and industry of the Chinese. 

Details are given of the geology of the following islands 
-of the Archipelago : — 

Video Island, the outermost of a long chain of 
islands, extending in a west-south-west direction, has 
a conical shape, with steep cliffs, and consists of a 
pinkish quari4-trach)te, penetrated by numerous dykes 
■of basalt. 

Tripod Island, an elongated island, about 600 feet 
high, sloping moderately to the west, but defending on 
the east almo t perpendicularly into the sea, is composed 
-of a volcanic bretcia, frequently penetrated by dykes of 
basalt. 

Keusan Island, a high island of irregular elongatetl 
-shape, separated from Changtan Island by a narrow 
channel of 5-7 fathoms, with a good anchorage, presents, 
at its north-eastern end (Radstock Point), a co.irse vol¬ 
canic breccia (“ trachyte conglomerate”), with which 
are associated well-banded acid lavas (trachyte). In 
other parts of the island a greenish tuff occurs, which 
ts abundantly penetrated by an interlacing system of 
basaltic dykes. 

Changtau Island, a rugged island with a double- 
peaked summit, shows, along its west coast, cliffs con- 
•sisting of a stratifieri green tuff and trachyte-breccia, 
•with dykes of basalt and flows of a well-banded trachytic 
lava. 

Taeshan Island, a series of high hills attaining to a height 
■of 700 feet, connected by broad alluvial plains, consists on 
Its north-east coast of a grey quartz-porphyry, weathering 
blood-red, and salmon coloured felsites, penetrated by 
numerous dykes of b.isalt. 

Show Island is foimed entirely of a co.irse trachyte- 
breccia, containing large angular fragments. This rock 
is much quarried, the stone being conveyed away in 
junks. 

Volcano Island, tbc most westerly of the chain, is 
composed of the same volcanic breccia, associated 
here with felsitic lavas. 

North-East Islet, off Chusan Island, and Nine-Pin 
Rocks are composed of a compact dark-coloured felsitc, 
with a marked bedded character In places the rock 
■shows distinct flow-sTucture. 

Poo too A/rw /consists of a high peak, separated from a 
namber of smaller ones by deep gullies, filled with blown 
mumI. The summit of the hill is formed of a compact 
whit* trachyte, which has been erupted through the 
granite forming the base of the hill. 

Chusesn Island, the largest of the group, being twenty- 
two miles long and ten miles wide, consists of a long 
range of mountains, many peaks of which are over 1000 
feet high. Between the numerous spurs given oflf from 
mountains lie tracts of^ilghly fertile land, the lower 
p«rt» of which have been recently reclaimed, and are 
protected by a series of embankments. Outside the 
eutermost of these the mud-flats are used for the coI« 


lection of salt, to obtain which the mud is scraped up, 
filtered, and the brine evaporated in wooden trays. The 
old clifl-line now stands far back from the present coast; 
and former islands appear now as isolated hills. This 
island is less bleak than the smaller ones of the group, 
owing to the protective influence of the small fir-trees that 
are encouraged to grow on the hill-sides. Cther trees 
here met with are the camphor, tallow, maple, 
and numerous evergreens in the neighbourhood of 
the vill.ages. The rocks arc quartz-p.irphyries and 
felsites 

iMteo Island consists of a coarse volcanic breccia, 
containing large angular fragments of quariz-felsite. 
This stone is extensively quarried. 

Ketsu Island .—A small nigged double island off 
Chusan, consisting of dark-banded felsite with smill ' 
porphyritic crystals of red felspai. 

Bliukwall Idand—K large well-cultivated island, 
with hills of dark-coloured felspar-porphvry and felsite. 
Volcanic breccia also occurs, penetrated here and there 
by basalt dykes. 

Kintang Island. —\ large island near the mainland, 
presenting a fine, pointed summit of red felspar-porphyry. 
Along Its cliffs are highly contorted volcanic breccias and 
felsites. 

Taoutse Island. -A small narrow island of red fel¬ 
spar-porphyry fred felsitic ground mass embedding small 
blight red crystals of felspar). 

Cluingpik Island .—A large island with much reclaimetl 
land: red felspar-porphyry. 

Chinhai Island—\ small rock in the mouth of the 
Ningpo River, composed of the same red porphyry. 

Rambler Island, Hang chow Hay.—A rounded mas 
with steep smooth side®, composed of*volcanic breccia 
and brown felspar-porphyry. 

Mr Ha>seit-Smith adds that no traces now remain on 
the China coast of the volcanic activity that gave rise 
to the enormous accumulations of lava and tuff referred 
to in the above notes, with the exception of a few scattered 
hot springs. He is of opinion that after the eruptions 
ceased, a subsidence must have taken place, but that the 
ground is now probably rising 


I WHICH ARE THE HIGHEST BUTTERFLIESf 

T he following extracts from a letter received a few 
weeks back from Mr. W. H. Edwards, of Coal- 
! burgh, touch on this question, and may be of interest 
I to lepulopterists. Having now for many years ceased to 
I give attention to ibis subject, I cannot express any 
I opinion, but I think Mr. Edwards's facts are very 
' curious, and the conclusion expressed in his last 
paragraph not far from the truth. 

Alfreo R. Wallace. 

“In a recent part of mv vol. iii I have figured on* 
of the high Alpine Colorado Eieb as. H. Magdalena, 
lound on the extreme summits, among nothing but rocks. 
I have also succeeded in breeding another of the Alpine 
Erebias, E. epipsodea, from egg to iin.ago, and have a full 
set of drawings for plate. Have also had Chionobus 
chryxus (also Colorado) and imago, and have all 
the drawings there. Connected with these Alpine 
species is a matter I talked over with you, and of 
which I now write. There must be many genera of 
Satyrid-c in which ihe larvie are thick-bodied, inert 
creatures, very much like many of the Noctuidx I hax’e 
twice raised Arj:,e Galatea from egg to imago. This larva 
is remarkably like a Noctuid in shape, inertness, in the 
manner it lies on the ground—curled up so that head 
touches tail, in a ring, or like a rf. The pupa is se like 
a Eudamus, that when 1 sent one to Mr. Scudder to ask 
what it was, he replied, ‘ Some Hesperid probably, very 
near to E. tityrusl It is made loose on the ground or 
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in the tod, there being no outer cate, and no attachment 
The usual hooks of the cremaster are not bent, but 
straight out and few. Now the Ertbia epipsodea, and 
the three Chionobas which have been bred in this country, 
C. chryxus, semidea, and Jutta, are like the A. Galatea in 
larval habits and appearance, and the pupa is unattached, 
and has actually no nooks at all. I react in Buckler, that 
Satyrus Semele actually makes a case undergrounct (like 
tome of the Sphingidae), and is inside that likeaHesperid. 
It is to be supposed that many genera of the Satyridae 
pupate unattached, or in cocoops. Mr. .Scudder says the 
eggs of Satyridte are very like the Hesperidx, and has to 
admit the resemblances I have spoken of in the other 
two stages. But he passes over all this as a mere 
trifl^ and insists that ‘in the prime features,’ as he calls 
it, of the imago,the Satyridae ‘out rank all others.’ Now 
what are the ‘ prime features ’ he tells about ? They 
are two : one is that the pupa hangs by the tail, and that 
there is a regular progression from the Hesperid style of 
attachment through the P.apilionid<e, the Lycaenidat and 
the Satynda;; and that the flat ventral side of pupx in 
what he calls the higher families, the Suspensi, is an 
evidence that once they or their ancestors were attached 
by a girdle, like the Papilionidse. The other is the 
atrophied condition of the fore-legs, which is more ex¬ 
treme in the Satyridae than in any other family, and 
reaches the last degree in Chionobas, ’ He, in his ‘ Butter¬ 
flies of New England,’ now issuing, puts Chimobas 
semidea at the head of the North American butter¬ 
flies, the top rung of the ladder, beyond which we can 
go no farther ! This is what 1 call your attention to. 

“ When we used to study ‘ Euclid,’ we sometimes pro¬ 
ceeded by an apparently correct mode of demonstration, 
till we came to ‘ which is absurd,’ and I bold that this 
conclusion of Mr. Scudder is absurd on us face. Here 
is a butterfly on the top of the White Mountains of New 
England. Its species is found nowhere else than in 
Labrador and in Colorado, in the latter on the loftiest 
summits. There is no difference between the three butter¬ 
flies from the three regions, and yet they cannot have had 
any communication for untold ages. It is considered as 
a relic of pre-glacial times in the White Mountains. 
This butterfly lives in a semi-torpid condition through 
its short season, lies about on the rocks, has but a trifling 
power of flight, and dodges the high winds In crevices of 
rocks. To say that an insect which for perhaps 50,000 
years has lived this sort of life, and has not changed in 
all that time, is the most advanced in the scale of North 
American butterflies, and so of all the world, is absurd 
and ridiculous I The wonder is that it has not lost the 
use of Its wings. Therefore the argument is wrong 
somewhere that leads to such a conclusion. If the pre¬ 
misses are allowed to be correct, then the reasoning has 
a flaw. 

“ I do not believe there ever was any derivative pro¬ 
gression from one family of butterflies to another. And 
we cannot say that the Papilionidtc are derived from the 
Hesperidx (either because of six legs, or the epiphysis, or 
any other reason), or the Papilionidae from the Lycaenidac, 
or the four-legged families from the six-leggeo. There 
is not in the rocks a particle of evidence of such a 
progression, and the whole thing is the merest fancy. 
Any differences between families arc not owing to deriva¬ 
tion, but to the development of each independently, like 
the rays of a fan. “ W. H. Edwards.” 


NOTES. 

Wl regret to have to record the death of Mr. Warren De la 
Rue, F.R.S. He was bom in 1815, and died on Good Friday, 
after a short illness, from pneumonia. Mr. De la Rue was a 
most devoted observer and munificent patron of astronomy, and 
in him and Balfour Stewart solar physics has lost its chief 
founders. 


The death is announced of Dr. Paid do Boia>R^riMBd, 
Professor of Mathematics at the Technical High School of Berlin, 
and formerly at the Universities of Freiburg and Tubingen. He 
was the author of two well-known mathematical works, and 
brother of the eminent physiologist of the same name. He was 
bom on December 2, 1831, and died at Freiburg in Badea, 
on April 7. 

The Rev. J. H. Thomson, Vicar of Cradley, whose death ia 
announced, had made what is described as an extensive and 
valuable collection of European plants, and it is understood that 
he has bequeathed them to the Worcestershire Naturalists' 
Museum. 

The National Union of ElemenUry Teachert has been hold¬ 
ing its twentieth annual conference this week at Birmingham. 
The conference was opened in the Town Hall on Monday after¬ 
noon, when an addiess was delivered by Mr. R. Wild, the 
President-elect, on the report of the Education Commission, 
and on the latest edition of the Code. The defects of the exist¬ 
ing system of national education were discussed at a crowded 
meeting on Tuesday evening. Mr. Chamberlam, in addressing 
this meeting, spoke of payment by results, in the sense in which 
the expre^8ion is now used, as a method which everyone con¬ 
demns. “ We want you,” he said, " to show us a better way, 
and it is through such conferences as those which are now being 
held that Parliament and the Government may hope to find, 
tested by your practical experience, a substitute for a system 
which we desire to alter.” 

The picture of Sir William Bowman, by Mr. Onless, R.A., 
has, by special permission, been exhibited to subscribers in the 
Marsden Library of King’s College, and has now been sent to 
the Royal Academy. The list of subscribers numbers 420, and 
will he closed on June l. 

Sir Robert Ball, the Royal Astronomer of Ireland, has 
just been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Prof. Corfieid, M D., has been elected a Corresponding 
Member of the Italian Association “Dei Benemeriti,” and 
awarded a gold medal for his contributions to hygiene. 

Dr. Schweinfurth arrived at Aden on March 23, on his 
return from a three months’ stay m Central .South Arabia. He 
has started for Europe,_ bringing a very interesting botanical 
collection with him. 

Thf. Japan Weekly Mail says that Mr. W. Gowland, who 
has occupied a prominent place in the Imperial Mint at Osaka, 
has retired from the Japanese service. In 1872, Mr. Gowland 
was selected by Dr. Percy, of the Royal School of Mines, 
I^ndon, as Chemist and Metallurgist to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment. His first task in that country was the organization of 
the metallurgical department of the Copper Mint and the estab¬ 
lishment of chemical and metallurgical laboratories. He sub¬ 
sequently filled the posts of Technical Adviser and Assayer, 
and as such was directly responsible for the accuracy of the 
coinage. Amongst other reforms at the Imperial Mint be intro 
duced a novel process by which crude copper could bo convertetl 
into bronze coinage bars at one operation, and also elaborated 
processes for the coinage conversion. His investigations into 
the eflect of bismuih on the ductility of silver are well known. 
He made many interesilog discoveries amongst the tumuli and 
shell-heaps in the interior. The Emperor conferred several dis¬ 
tinctions on him before his depairture. 

The Berlin Academy'of Street has lately been presenting 
various sums of money tti^^moie scientific research. Dr. Franz- 
Stuhlmanii,jusitlant at thi Wlirzburg Zoological Institution, has 
received (Mk. 1000) to enable him to proceed with his 
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iiw w t ifU on of the fiitine of Zentibar, where he hu been since 
lut iprioK. A tom of £fio (Mk. laoo) hu been sent to Dr. 
Gnstnv WeJjpind to help him in his linguistic and ethnographical 
researchu in the Balkan peninsula ; and Dr. Porotow has 
recehred £2$ (Mk. 500) towards the publication of his work on 
Delphi. 

A CORRBSPONDKNT in Paris writes to us that the British Sec¬ 
tion of the Paris Exhibition is nearly ready, and is much in 
advance of most other parts of the P’xhibition. 

The following are the dates of some of the Exhibition Con¬ 
gresses which are to be held in Paris :—Technical Education, 
July 8 to 12; Bibliography of the Exact Sciences, July 16 to 
26 ; Chemistry, July 29 to August 3; Ballooning, July 31 to 
August 3 ; Pigeons, July 31 to August 3 ; Hygiene, August 4 
to II; Higher Education, August 5 to 10; Physiological 
PsyrJiology, August J to lO; Geography, August 6 to ll ; 
Photography, August 10 to 17; Criminal Anthropology, 
August 10 to 17 ; Primary Education, August ii to 19 ; Horti¬ 
culture, August 16 to 21 ; Prehistoric Man and Remains, 
August 19 to 26; Electricity, August 24 to 31 ; Chronometry, 
September 2 to 9 ; Mines and Metallurgy, September 2 to 11 ; 
Applied Mechanics, September 16 to 21 ; Meteorology, Sep¬ 
tember 19 to 25 ; River Utilization, September 2a to 27 ; Com¬ 
merce and Industry, September 22 to 28 ; and Hydrology and 
Climatology, September 30 to October 15. 

Lectures will be delivered in Gresham College, on April 
30, and May i, 2, and 3, by Dr, E. Symes Thompson, on the 
medical aspects of life assurance. 

At a recent meeting, the Liverpool Geological Society ap¬ 
pointed a Committee to report on the boulders occurring in the 
glacial deposits of Liverpool and district. This Committee, after 
full discussion, has reported that the investigations would be better 
carried out if extended over the whole of I.ancashire and Cheshire, 
and by a larger Committee, consisting of representatives from all 
parts of the two counties. The objects of the enlarged Committee 
^wouid be to examine and record the occurrence, nature, and facts 
bearing on the mode of transport, of erratics in the glacial deposits 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. If this suggestion meets with general 
approval, a meeting of all interested in the question will he held 
at some convenient centre at an early date. 

In a paper reprinted in Nature (vol. xxxiv. pp. 220, 239), 
M. A. Blytt gave his views on variations of climate in the course 
of time. Believing that periodical variations of climate are to 
be attributed to changes in the strength of ocean-currents, he 
finally traced back their origin to the precession of the equinoxes 
and the eccentricity of the earth's orbit. He has now issued a 
paper, with two supplementary notes, in which he seeks to 
explain the displacement or alteration of beach lines, by changes 
in the tidal-wave, caused by variations in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit. Referring to his former conclusions, that dry 
periods should be marked by chemical deposits, and rainy 
periods by mechanically-formed sediment, he passes on to con¬ 
sider the character of the Tertiary strata in the Paris and 
Hampshire Basins. In the author's opinion, the alternation of 
setiiments of different nature indicates periodical variations in 
climate; and he endeavours to correlate these variations with 
particular phases in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, the 
period or duration of which has been calculated in years. The 
author also believes that the lengthening of the sidereal day has 
had much influence on the form of the globe. This lengthening 
has been caused mainly by the ttSal wave, and as the centrifilgal 
force dbninithes under such circum^agt/es, strain accumulates in 
the eolid earth, until the limit of resTslitoce is reached. Hence, 
in the author’s opinion, arose vertical displacements of beach- 
lines. 


A REPORT from Sumatra states that the volcanic crater on the 
west coast of the island, which has been quiet for several 
centuries, was active during the middle of february. 

Severe shocks of earthquake, lasting for eight seconds, were 
noticed at Zvornik in Bosnia, on April a. The direction was 
from south to east. 

We have received from the Deutsche Seewarte, the second 
part of the Deutscht Uebtrseeischt Melcvrologische Beobachtungtn 
(see Naturr, vol. xxxvii. p. 444) containing complete observa¬ 
tions made at six stations in Labrador during the year 1885, and 
at one station in Walfitch Bay (south-west coast of Africa) dur¬ 
ing the year 1887. Both sets of observations are carried on 
under considerable difficulties ; in Labrador the rain-gauges are 
frequently inaccessible on account of drifting snow-storms, and the 
ordinary hygrometers are unmanageable during very low tempera.- 
tiires. In Walfisch Bay the thermometers are often choked 
by sand, or are liable to be affected by the intense radiation 
from the ground. Nevertheless the work supplies very valuable 
materials from remote regions where little is yet known about 
the peculiarities of the climate. 

A CARBOHYDRATE of Ihc empirical composition CjH,oOj, 
and possessing properties very closely resembling those of the 
arabin of “gum arabic,” has been artificially prepared by Prof. 
Batio, of Buda-Pesth. This achievement is the outcome of an 
attempt to reproduce the conditions under which the acids of the 
vegetable world are reduced by chlorophyll. It was assumed 
that the iron of chlorophyll is present in the ferrous state, and 
tartaric was the acid upon which operations were commenced. 
About equal quantities of tartanc acid and ferrous sulphate were 
dissolved in a minimum bulk of water, and the solution was 
warmed upon a water-bath. In a short time a greyish-yellow 
precipitate bqjan to separate. The whole was then evaporated 
until it completely solidified on cooling. The cold mass was 
next extracted with alcohol and the extract again evaporated. 
The residue thus left by volatilization of the alcohol was neutra¬ 
lized with milk of lime, and the filtered solution again placed on 
the water-bath. It was now noticed that as the water was 
gradually expelled the contents of the evaporating dish became 
more and more viscid, until, finally, a sticky moss was left, 
reminding one most forcibly of gum arabic. Knowing that 
this familiar article of commerce chiefly consisted of the calcium 
and potassium compounds of arabin, the likeness was felt to be 
.somewhat indicative of the formation of an arabin-like substance. 
On allowing the concentrated syrup to cool, a calcium salt 
readily crystallized out, yielding on analysis numbers point¬ 
ing to the formula (CglIgCfg),Ca -1- 9H,0. From this the 
free carbohydrate was obtained in two ways, either 
by precipitation of the solution in water with lead acetate 
and subsequent decomposition of the lead salt with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or by addition of the calculated quantity of oxalic 
acid. The syrup of " iso-arabin,” as it is provisionally termed, 
was farther purified by repeated treatment with alcohol and 
ether and subsequent re-evaporation. It was then allowed to 
stand over sulphuric acid, some specimens for a month and 
others so long as a whole year. Eiach of these specimens, on 
combustion, yielded numbers indicating the empirical formula 
C,H„Oj. Iso-arabin is an almost colourless syrup, readily 
mixing with water. It does not reduce Fehling’s solution, liut 
rotates the plane of polanzation to the right. It behaves, in 
short, exactly like the carbohydrates of the (C«H,oO»)« group. 
The potassium salt, obtaineil by decomposing the calcium salt 
with potassium carbonate, also crystallizes well in large an¬ 
hydrous crystals. In addition to iso-arabin itself, a small 
quantity of its hydrate, -1- H,0, is also formed by the 

action of ferrous sulphate upon tartaric acid, and separates [out 
in crystals from the alcoholic washings of the crude iso-arabin. 
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TTatsnU arnbin itself forms a similar hydrate, the precipitate 
formed by addition of hydrochloric acid and alcohol to a solu¬ 
tion of gum-arabic,, when dried at too° C., possessing this 
composition. 

Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, has recently put in the 
market a new and very cheap sensitive flame. It consists of a 
special arrangement of the small Argand bunsen, and differs 
from other sensitive flames inasmuch ns any considerable sound 
■completely extinguishes if. An interesting point in connection 
■with it is that its sensitiveness is not constant, hut apparently 
■vanes with the atmospheric conditions. The circular issued with 
the burner particularly states that the transparency of the flame 
renders it unsuitable for lecture experiments. 

Mr. W. a. Hollis a rites to us from Brighton, describing a 
■dream in which rooms and things in his house seemed to be in 
their relative positions, but transposed. The displacement ex¬ 
pended itself to a servant, who appeared to he dusting some 
furniture; the cloth she was using she held in her left hand. 
This ex|>erieiice suggecis to Mr. Hollis the question, “ Is it 
possible that in dream-land we see things as in a looking-glass, 
like our little friend Alice? ” 

Pisciculturists will read with interest M. Albert Le Play’s 
pamphlet on the rearing of carps. It is entitled " La Carpe,” 
*nd contains many new fads and suggestions concerning this 
branch of pisciculture. 

Among foreign works which have been translated into French 
during the last two years, and the translations of which have 
been considered worthy of a reward, we notice two English 
books. The one is Mr. Green's “ Short History of the English 
People”; the other Para in's “Life and Correspondence,” 
translated by M. IL de Varigny. The two other works to 
which, with the preceding, the Prix Langlois has been awarded, 
are Janssen's “Germany under the Reforniation," and Norden- 
akiold’s “Travels.” It is interesting that a book on Darwin 
should have been rewarded by the French Academy. M. Kenan 
and M. Taine were on the jury, and did much to bring about 
the result. 

We have received the first three numbers (January to March 
sSSg) of the BuIUUh intimational de CAi.ad6nte dcs Scientes de 
Creuovie. The ordinary transactions of the Cracow .Academy, 
being publbhedin Polish, are not accewible to scientific students 
unfamiliar with the Slaronic languages. To remedy this incon¬ 
venience the Academy will henceforth issue a monthly Bulletin 
containing extracts in French and German of its regular proceed¬ 
ings, as well as summaries of all important memoirs in one or 
other of these languages at the option of the authors. Besides 
several historical, philological, and antiquarian papers, the pre¬ 
sent numbers contain contributions by I’rof. Krentz on the 
granites of 'Volhynia containing tourmaline and garnets ; by M. 
Oluewaky, on an improved method for liquefying and solidifying 
the permanent gases and for studying their spectra; by M. 
Krzyianowski, on the liquefaction and solidification of hydrogen 
in M. Pictet's experiments ; by M. Olearski, on the elasticity of 
«inc and cupper alloys; and by M. Sawicki, on the influence 
exerdsed by the physical and chemical agents on the electric 
firoperties od the nerves. 

.Th» removal of tattoo-marks is a matter of iio little difficulty, 
sutd many diflerent methods liave been tried (bli-teriog, suction, 
theniso-caatety, counter tatloilng with white ponder or milk, 
.flge.). Criminals sometimes pour vitriol on their arms or hands, and 
(eOing it act for a few seconds, plunge the limb in water. The 
foHowing Bteihod is recommended by M. Variot (in the Revue 
StiuOifyue )The skin Is first coveted with a concemrated 
udMtioo uf laanin, and re-UttoQ«sl with ibis in the paru to be 


cleared. Then an ordinary nitrate of silver crayon is nibbed 
over these parts, which become Mack by formation of tannate of 
ailver in the superficial layer of the dermis. Tannin powder Is 
sprinkled on the surface several times a day for some days to 
dry it. A dark crust forms, which loses coloiu: in three or 
four days, and, in a fortnight or so, comes away, leaving a reddiah 
scar, free of tattoo marks, and, in a few months, little noticeable. 
It is well to do the work in patches about the sire of a five-fmne 
piece at a time. The person can then go on with his usual 
occupation. 

From a report of the Belgian Consul-General in the Congo 
I State, it appean. that the efforts made to introduce European vege- 
[ tables and fruits in that district have been rewarded with very 
great success. The Government has imported tobacco seed 
from Havana and Sumatra, which is cultivated in conjunction 
with native tobacco. The natives cultivate tobacco badly, hut 
efforts are being made by the Government to teach them belter 
methods. The inhabitanis of the Lower Congo have been veiy 
successful in cultivating not only the usual African products, 
such ns manioc, sucet potato, &c., but also sorghum, maize, 
ami the “wandu” haricot, called “Boma” by the natives. 
1 he cotton jdant grows in its wild state, and the natives manu- 
Licture from it hats, wallets, &c. No effort has yet been made 
to cultivate it for trade purposes. 

The American Commercial Agent at Limoges, in a report on 
the result of the sanitary investigation as to the clfecl of plastered 
wines—that t«, wines to which sulphate of lime has been added— 
says that the practice is very ancient, and one about the evil 
effects of which the highest hygienic authorities have differed. 
The Academy of Medicine has held special meetings and dis¬ 
cussed the subject at great length. The advantages claimed for 
the practice are that fermentation is increased very much ; that it 
IS more rapid and complete ; that the wine keeps longer when 
it bos been plastrrcd, and that the colour is richer and more 
lasting. It is now settled, however,4hat plastered wines have 
occasioned functiunnl troubles, as, for instance, in the Depart¬ 
ment of Aveyron, where, the doctors report, those who con¬ 
sumed plastered wines suffered from an unquenchable thirst, an 
insupportable dryness of the throat, and various other trouble¬ 
some symptoms. The action of sulphate of lime on the bi¬ 
tartrate of potash in ordinary wine produces an acid sulphate of 
potash ; and in wine treated with lime, sulphuric acid in a 
free state is formed, and sulphate of magnesia ; and these com¬ 
bined act as a purgative and s-imeiimes as a caustic. M. Marty, 
who was appointed by the Academy of Medicine'to report on the 
practice of plasteifng, examines all the .arguments adduced in 
favour of the process, and, on his recommendation, the Academy 
condemns the custom as being detrimental to health. 

The British Consul-General in Algeria, in his report to the 
Foreign Office, says that hitherto the Government have been in 
the dark as to the habits and natural history of the locusts which 
now and then work such ravages in Algeria. Last year, how¬ 
ever, a distinguished naturalist, M. J. KUocket d’Hetculais, 
President of the Kntomologicsd Society of France, was sent to 
study the question on the spot, and he has published two reports 
on the subject. The species of locust which has ravaged the 
country since 1885 is not the same as that which invaded the 
same district in 1876-77. The former ia S/aureni/le tneuveeanus, 
the latter Aeridium peregriuum. The former i$ found in most 
of the countries bordering on the Mediteironean, cspcdally in 
Asia Minor and Cyprus. Morocco i>, however, hi original 
home, where it was obtewed in 1845, and again in 1867. 
Specimens of it coliected in both those years still exist. Hitherto 
the accepted theory lui» teen that th^ are brought from the 
desert by a strong southerly wind, but M. KUsckcl layt that 
none have ever been observed in the Sahara, and he beUeres 
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them to have their origio in the mountainous regions of Hodna. 
Fortunately the exact moment of their appearance may be pre¬ 
dicted, and steps can be taken to destroy them. With this 
object M. Kunckel has made charts of the localities where they 
laid their eggs last autumn, and has arranged a methodical 
system of campaign. The (lestructioii of eggs is an uncertain 
and expensive process, he thinks, whereas one man can destroy 
a million young insects in a day. 

A Chinese native paper published recently a collection of 
some zoological myths of that country, a few of which are 
worth noting. In -Shan si there is a bird, which can divest 
itself of its feathers and become a woman. At Twan-sin-chow 
dwe'ls the Wan-mu Niao (mother of moarjuitocs), a fish-eating 
bird, from whose mouth issue swarms of mosquitoes when it 
cries. Yung-chow has its stone-swallow, which flies during 
wind and rain, and in fine weather turns to stone again. Another 
bird when killed gives much oil to the hunter, and when the 
skin is thrown into the water it becomes a living bird again. 
With regard to animals, few are so useful as the “Jih-kih” ox, 
found in Kansuh, from which large pieces of flesh are cut for 
meat and grow again in a single day. The merman of the 
boulhem Seas can weave a kind of silky fabric which keeps .a 
bouse cool in summer if hung up in one of the rooms. The 
tears of this merman are pearls. A large hermit-crab is attended 
by a little shrimp which lives in the stomach of its master; if 
the shnnnp is successful in its depredations the crab flourishes, 
but the latter dies if the shrimp docs not return from bis daily 
excursions. The " Ho-lo” is a fish having one head and ten 
bodies. The myths about snakes are the strangest of all. Thus 
the square snake of Kwangsi has the power of throwing an inky 
fluid when attacked, which kills its assailants at once. Another 
snake can divide itself up into twelve pieces, and each piece if 
touched by a man will instantly generate a head and fangs at 
each end. The calling snake asks a traveller “ Where are you 
from, and whither are you bound ?'' If he answcr.s, the snake 
follows him for miles, and entering the hotel where he is sleep¬ 
ing, raises a fearful stench. The hotel-proprietor, however, 
guards against this by putting a centipede in a box under the 
pillow, and when the snake gives forth the evil odour, the centi¬ 
pede Is let out, and, flying at the snake, instantly kills him with 
a bite. The fat of this snake, which grows to a great sise, 
makes oil for lamps and produces a flame which cannot be blown 
out. In Burniah and Cochin-China is a snake which has, in the 
female sex, a face like a pretty girl, with two feet growing under 
the neck, each with five fingers, exactly like the fingers of a 
human hand. The male is green in colour, and has a long 
beard; it will kill a tiger, but a fox is more than a match for it. 

A SXRIES of regulations with regard to patents and designs 
has just been issued in Japan. All inventors, whose discoveries 
are beneficial or are calculated to improve existing processes of 
manufaclHre, may apply for letters patent. No patents, how- ; 
ever, will be granted in the cose of articles of food or drink, or 
in case of medicines. Inventors who do not receive letters 
patent are powerleu to sue in respect of piracy of their inven¬ 
tions. In order to register an invention, application must be 
made to the Patents Bureau, and if the officials are satisfied as 
to the genuineness of the invention, it is registered, on certain 
forms being complied with and certain fees paid. A curipos 
omission occurs in the regulations, but it Is not plain whether it 
is intentional or not. Nothing whatever is said as to the righu 
of a foreigner to patent an invention, but it is presumed that be 
wfll not be able to do so. Nor ha% any provision been made for 
advetti&g applications for letters pat*>t. The Patents Bureau 
is to be the sole judge of all cases submitted to it, and from 
its d«dsibo there is no appeal; but, in certain cases, two 
judges sit with the Bureau and assist in deciding whether a 


patent should be granted or not. The duration of a patent is to 
be five, ten, or fifteen years, according to the amount paid m 
fees. The patent, of course, passes by assignment inter vivos, 
or to the patentee’s heir, but nothing is provided for the cases of 
bankruptcy or marriage. 

The additions to the Zoological Society’s Gardens during the 
past week include a Macaque Monkey ( Mcu acui eynomolgus S > 
from India, presented by Miss Caroline Newton ; a I.eopnrd 
{Felts pardus <5), a I.esser Koodoo {Stre/jiecros imherhs £) 
Malindi, East Africa, two White-crested Touiacous {Coiylhaix 
alhoeristata) from South Africa, pre-ented by Mr. G. S. 
Mackenzie; a Common Squirrel {Seturus rulgnris) Britiifa, 
presented by Mrs. Arthur Faulkner; an Indian Wolf {Cants 
palltdus) from Afghanistan, five Chaplain Crows {Cortm> cafel- 
lanns), an Indian Python [Python molurnl) from Fao, Persian 
Gulf, presented by Mr. B. T. Flinch, C.M.7. S. ; two Slender- 
billed Cockatoos [Caeatuj tenmroslns) from Australia, presented 
resirectively by Mr. Walter Bird and Mrs. Hunt ; an Eagle 
sp. inc.) from Foochow, China, presented by Messrs. J. 
de la Touche and George Sieniosen ; two Alligators {AHigalor 
mtsstssippicnsis) from Florida, ileposited ; a Wanderoo Monkey 
Afaeaeus nlentn 9 ) f.'om llie Malabar Coast of India, an Indian 
White Crane {Grm leueogerann], six Rose-coloured Pastors 
{Pastor rosetis) from India, three Elliot’s Pheasants {Phasianns 
ellioti i 9 9 ), thre Amherst’s Pheasants (7/i«ir//j<j/r«o/7;Arrr/iVf 
i $ 9) from China, two Swinhoe's Pheasants {Ruploeamns 
svnnAoti 3 9) from Formosa, two Vulturine Guinea Fowls- 
{Nunuda vultunna 3 9) from East Africa, two Crested 

Screamers {Chautsa Jtavaria) from Buenos Ayres, two Pochards 
{Fuhgula fenna d d), European, purchased; two Viscachas 
{Lagostomus Iruhodculyltts), a Vulpine Phalanger {Phalangista 
vulpiua 3 ), born in the Gardens, 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

The Constitution ok C'ei.estial Space. —M. G. A. Him 
has recently published an able and interesting work, entitled 
“Constitution de I’Espace Celeste,” m which he inquires mt& 
the nature of the medium or agent whieh establishes and carries 
on the relationships of the celestial bodies. For all of these, from 
the most enormous sun to the most infinitesimal meteorite, are in 
constant relationship to each other, continually attracting each 
other, continually radiating and receiving light and heat. Newton 
long ago regarded it as the greatest of absurdities to imagine 
“ that one body might act upon another at a distance, through a 
I vacuum, without the mediation of anything else, by and through 
which their action and force may be conveyed from one tt> 
another. Gravity," he added, “ must be caused by an agent 
acting constantly according to certain laws ; but whether thts- 
agent be material or immaterial, I have left to the consideration 
of my readers.” 

This question, left unsolved iiy Newton, Him answers as 
follows;—“The thorough analysis of the most diverse facts re¬ 
vealed to us by science to-day allows us to reply to the first 
question by the most absolute negation. That which fills space 
and which establishes relations between the celestial bodies is- 
not diffuse matter,” 

I'hat "ponderable matter in the state of a diffuse gas” does 
not fill interplanetary and interstellar space M. Him seeks to- 
prove by inquiring wbat effect such a meamm would have on the 
various members of the solar system, and particularly upon their 
movements. Many of his conclusions are exceedingly striking, 
and if accepted certainly prove his main proposition given above. 
Perhaps the most remarkable is that relating to the secuUr ac¬ 
celeration of the moon. To explain a secular acceleration of 
o"’5 in the mean motion of the moon it would be sufficient 
if I kilogramme of gas were diilribuled over 975.«» c»l>ic 
kilometres of space ; a rarefaction one million times greater 
than l^t of a Crookes vacuum of the millionth of an atmo¬ 
sphere. But the effect of the shock of the particles of this 
-raided gas against a body like the moon as it moved forwaid 
in Its orisit would be to raise the gas to a temperature of 
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38,000* C., and inconceivably attenuated u this interplanetary | 
atmosphere would be, the moon would yet come into con¬ 
tact with 600 kilogrammes of it in each minute of time. 
On a body like the earth, surrounded by an atmosphere, the 
inevitable result of this unceasing collision with the inter¬ 
planetary atmosphere would be the atnpping away of the terres¬ 
trial atmosphere layer by layer. Arriving at results of a similar 
unacceptable character from the consideration of the action of a 
diffuse interplanetary gas on the other members of the solar 
system, M. Him decides that matter exists only in a sporadic 
state in space ; only in the state of distinct bodies —stars, 
satellites, meteorites, and the like. It exists in a state of 
extreme diffusion only in nebulae, but elsewhere space is perfectly 
empty, or, at least, whatever remains cannot suffice to explain 
the relations of stars to stars. 

COMKTS 1888 t AND / (BARNARD, SEPTEMBER I AND 
October 30).—The following ephemerides for these objects are 
■n continuation of those given in Nature of April 4, p. 546, and 
are for Berlin midnight:— 

rometiSaBr Cornel 1888/ 

R.A Decl. R A DocL 


23 25 51 • 

23 23 34 •• 
23 20 S4 

.. 23 17 SO . 
23 14 18 


.. ?3 I 


IS .. 


• 23 5 37 


. 9 3< «o ■■ 

• ^ 33 48 .. 

■ 9 36 36 . 

9 39 38 

9 42 50 . 
9 46 12 . 

• 9 49 43 


37 39-4 N. 
37 35-8 
37 30 4 
37 237 
37 f5-8 
37 6 7 
36 s6-8 N. 


a Urs.S! Majoris.—M r Burnham reports from the Lick 
Observatory that he has discovereil this star to be a close 
double. He gives the following measures of the companion ;— 


Venus in conjunction with and lo* 15' north 
of the Moon. 

Mercury in conjunction with and 5* 8' north 
of the Moon. 

Venus in inferior conjunction with the Sun. 

Mars in conjunction with and 4* ai' north 
of the Moon. 

Mercury at least distance from the Sun. 

Variable Stars, 


R A. 

h. m. 

0 sa-s . 
7 25-5 . 
«4 55 « 


. 18 46-0 .. 

. 19 23-4 .. 

. 19 46 8 • 

. 19 Sfo • 


Dscl. 

. si 17 N. . 

: 111: 


33 U N. .. 

7 16 S. .. 
o 43 N. .. 


, Apr. 30, o 17 m 
May I, I 44 « 
„ I, 21 52 m 


U Cepbei 
U Monocerotit 
t Librae 
U Ophiuchi... 

S Sagittas ... 

R Sagittie ... 

T Vutpeculse 

„ 4. 4 o" 

t Cephei . 22 25‘i ... 57 51 N. ... Apr. 28, 4 o m 

lUtteor-Shmars. 

R.A. Dscl. 

Near C Ursse Majoris 206 ... 57 N. ... Slow; bright. 

„ a Serpenlis .234 ... 10 N. ... Swift. 

„ V Herculis .239 ... 46 N. ... May 1. SwlA; short, 

,, «) Aquarii .337 .. 2 5. ... Swift; very long. 


Mr. Burnham was not able to see the companion with the 12- 1 
inch telescope, and concludes that it is too difficult for such an 
aperture, the difference in magnitude between the two com¬ 
ponents being so great. 

The White Spot on Saturn's Ring, ~M. Terby, writing 
to the Astronomische Nachruhten, repirts that he has not been 
able to see the white spot again which he observed on March 
6 and 12 (Nature, vol. xxxix. p. 497). MM. Knorre, Knopf, 
Lamp, Struve, and Schiaparelli have likewise failed to detect it. 
On tne other band. Prof. McLeod, of Montreal, and Mr. Brooks, 
of Smith Observatory, Geneva, U.S.A., both state that they 
have seen it ; and the latter reports it variable. If it be a real 
spot, and not a mere effect of contrast with the shadow of the 
planet, it evidenlly would only occasionally be seen in the place 
where it was first discovered, but would be oliserved from time 
to time in other parts of the ring, for it would be carried round 
with it in its rotation. 


ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA FOR THE 
WEEK 1889 APRIL 2S—MA Y 4, 


7'C'OR the reckoning of time the civil day, commencing at 
3 Greenwich mean midnight, Gouating the hours on to 24, 
is here employed.) 


At Greenwich on April 28 

Sun rites, 4b. 39m. ; souths, llh. S7m. 2071. ; sett, I9h. i6m. ; 
right ate. on meridian. 2h. 23'9m.; deck 14* 18' N. Sidereal 
TTroe at Sunset, gh. 44m, 

Moon (New on April 30, 2b.) riset, 4h. 36m. ; souths, 
loh. S4m. ; sets, lyh. 25m, : right ssc. on meridian, 
ih. 20’3m.; decl. 3* 3' N. 



Mercnty.. 


4 46 ... 12 12 . 
4 9 ... 12 7 . 

Mart. 5 8 ... 12 51 . 

Jupiter.... o 15 ... 4 11 . 

Satam.... 10 59 ... 18 38 . 

Uranus... 17 15 22 43 . 

Neptune.. 5 44 ... 13 30 . 


.. 19 38 .. 


. 18 30 1 

. 22 ss f 
. 17 5«1 
• 6 S4S 


* ladiouM that the setting it that of the following moralog 


THE CORROSION AND FOULING OF STEEL 
AND IRON SHlPSy 

'T'HF. difficulty of obtaining adequate experimental data, and 
the fact that nearly everyone who has worked at the subject 
has had a composition of his own to bring before the public, has 
so ham)>cred and restrained the free discussion and interchange 
of ideas on this most important question, that at the present 
time we have made but scant progress beyond the point reached 
twenty years ago, and my object in bringing this paper before 
you is more to excite you to discussion, and to show you the 
known facts of the case, than to tell you of any very new or 
startling discoveries. 

Corrosion generally precedes fouling on exposed metal surfaces, 
and It is therefore this portion of the subject that will be con¬ 
sidered first, together with the means which have been taken 
to prevent it and to protect the plates of our vessels from 

In a paper which I had the honour to bring before you two 
years ago, I pointed out that in alt processes of rusting carbonic 
acid gas and moisture played an important part, the iron uniting 
with the carbonic acid and oxygen of the water to form ferrous 
carbonate whilst the hydrogen was set free, and that the ferrou- 
carbonate then took up oxygen dissolved in the water, or present 
in the atmosphere as the case may be, and was decomposed into 
ferric oxide (rust) and carbonic acid, which being liberated in 
actual contact with the moist surface of the iron carried on the 
process of " rusting. ” 

This view of the case was confirmed by a paper read by Prof. 
Crum Brown before the Iron and Steel Institute, at Edinburgh, 
last autumn, and is generally accepted os the true explanation of 
the corrosion taking place on iron or steel surfaces exposed to 
moist air or fresh water ; but the rusting of the metal in sea 
water has by many chemists been ascribed to a more complex 
action, in which the salt present plays an important part by first 
forming oxychloride of iron. 

This preliminary stage of corrosion in sea water is, I am in¬ 
clined to think, a myth. When iron filings or turnings are 
exposed to the action of sea Svater, hydrogen gas is evolved, and 
ferrous oxide and carbonate are formed, and this changes, as in 
air or fresh water, into ferric oxide, by taking up dissolved 
oxygen present in the water. At no time have I been able to 

IA Pansr read at the thirtieth Mnuea of the InMltutlon of Naval 
Archlteou, by Prof, V. B. Uwe*. K.C.S.. M.C.. Royal Naval Collage 
Aeeociau, on April is, 18^. 
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detect the presence of oxychloride, end from the fact that a few 
drops of alkali added to the sea water stop the corrosion, I am 
of opinion that the simple rusting of iron m sea water is due to 
the same cause as in fresh—the decomposition of the water 
by the iron in presence of carbonic acid. 

The saline constituents of sea water, however, do undoubtedly 
play an important part in a more active form of corrosion, by 
helping to excite galvanic action between the iron in the plates 
and any foreign metal or impurities present, an action which is 
also materially aided hy want of homogeneity in the metal, by 
particles of rust, by mill scale, by wrought and cast iron or steel 
m contact with each other ; or even by the different amount of 
work, such as hammering or bending, undergone by different 
parts of the same plate ; and in all of these cases the galvanic 
action set up causes rapid oxidation of the iron at the expense 
of the oxygen of the water, hydrogen being evolved. 

We may therefore consider that on the skin of a ship two 
processes of rusting are going on, the simple corrosion on ex¬ 
posed surfaces of the metal, due to the presence of moisture, 
carbonic acid and free oxygen, which forms a fairly uniform 
coating of rust on the metal, and the more local corrosion due to 
galvanic action, which results in pitting and uneven eating away 
of the plates. 

As I pointed Out in a previous paper, rust cones are due to 
the molt local form of galvanic action, caused by the presence of 
a spec of deposited copper, lead, or other foreign mel.al, or even 
a small particle of rust, or mill scale, left on the surface of the 
iron, and covered by the compositions used as protectives and 
antifoulers ; as soon as the sea water iienetrates to these, galvanic 
action is set up, wafer i< decomposed, rust formed, and tlie 
escaping hydrogen pushes up the composition, forming a blister, 
the hydrogen leaks out, the w.aier leaks in, the action becoming 
more and more rapid, and the blister gradually filling with the 
lesult of the action—rust. Tlie blister bursts, but the cone of rust 
has by this time .set fairly li.ird, and continues to grow from the j 
base, the lavers of rust being perfectly visible in a well formed I 
cone, and when the rust cone is detached, the pitting of the metal 
at the base of the cone is, .hs a rule, found to be of considerable 
depth. 

The speck of foreign matter which has cati-ed this destructive 
action generally clings to the surface of the iron, and, being at 
the bottom of the pitting, escapes detection and removal, 
and when the vessel, newly co.ated with fresh compositions, again 
goes to sea, the corrosion will again probably be set up m the 

The corrosion of the plates in the interior of a vessel is a suh- 
lect Quite equal in importance to the external action of seawater 
and dissolved gases on the metal ; and from the fact that certain 
portions of the interior (ilates, from tlieir position, escape the 
frequent examinniion and iittenlion bestowed upon the exterior, 
it liecomes a still greater source of danger. 

Corrosion, like all other forms of chemical action, is much 
accelerated by increase of temperature ; and in the bottom of a 
ship, near the furnace-room and boilers, this has a considerable 
effect in increasing the rapidity of rusting. Alsi> in the coil 
bunkers, the mere contact of moist coal with llie iron plates sets 
up galvanic action, carbon being electro-negative to iion, and the 
coal dust which sifts down into the double bottom lends its aid 
to the destruction of the plates ; whilst, if the coal contains 
any “pyrites,” which is nearly always the case, these double 
sulphides of iron and copper are gradually oxidised into soluble 
sulphates of the metals, and these, washing down into the bilge 
water, would at once cause must serious corrosion, should they 
come in contact with any bare portion of the plates. Kepairs to 
anjr portion of the inside plates will loosen rust and mill scale, 
which, finding its way into the bottom, tends to set up galvanic 
action 1 whilst the sixile of oxide of c ipper from copper and 
brass fittings and pipes is another great cause of danger, as the 
bilge water would gradually Convert it into soluble salts, which 
will deposit their copper upon the iron wherever a crack or 
abrasion enables them to come in contact wkh it; and finally, 
leakages from stores and cargo are in many cases of a character 
highly injurious to iron, 

la admtion to all these sources of danger, we must remember 
that the interior of the vessel is the part most liable to abrasion 
from shifting and moving of cargo, coals, &c. 

The protection of the outsides of the bottoms of our ships 
from the destructive azeacies of sea water and dissolved gases 
nutr be said to have oe«a attempted in two way.s, by metallic 
wtd by non-metalUc coatings. 


So far, all attempts at metallic co.stings have proved failures, 
and, as far as It is possible to ;udge, there is but small likelihood of 
their ever being made to succeed, because if zinc is used m order 
to protect the iron of the ship there must be galvanic action, 
and this action must take place evenly all over the surface of the 
iron plates, which means that the sheathing must be in uniform 
metallic contact with tile iron, m which case the wasting of the 
sheathing would tie so rapid that it would have to be renewed 
frequently, which, even leaving out the question of cost, is in 
many cases impossible 

Zinc IS practically the only metal which could l>e used for this 
purpose, in Older to place the plates of the ship m an electro¬ 
negative condition, and it is, therefore, to zinc that inventor* 
have turned from time to to lime, the chief novelties introduced 
being the method of attachment. As far back as the year 1835, 
I believe Mr. Peacock tried zinc plates on the bottom of H. M.S. 
Mtdta, and in 1867 Mr. T. B. Daft again brought tlie subjeci 
forward . Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, Mr. McIntyre, and others, 
also suggesting various plans of attachment, whilst as late os last 
year Mr. C. F. llenwood reail a paper at the United Service 
Institute strongly advocaliiig zinc sheathing as attached by his 
system 

Where the galvanic contact has been hut small there the 
sheathing has had a certain life, but has afforded but little pro¬ 
tection (o the iron, and lias gradually decayed away in a very 
uneven fashion : whilst in ihose c.sses where g.alvanic contact 
has been successfully made the ship has on several occasions 
returned from her voyage minus a considerable portion of the 
sheathing. 

Another drawback to the use of zinc slicailiing is one which 
was found when it was u«ed to coat wooden ships, .and that is 
that zinc wlien in sheets, like every other metal, is by no means 
homogeneous, and that for tbi- reason the action of sea water 
upon It, leaving out of consideration galvanic action, is very 
unevenly carried on, the sheathing showing a strong tendency to 
be eaten aw.ay m patches, whilst the metal itself undergoes some 
physical change, and rapidly becomes brittle. 

Attempts have been made to galvanize the iron before the 
building of a ship : but Mr. Mallet showed as early as 1843 
this coaling was useless when exposed to sen water, as in from 
two to three months the whole of the zinc was converted into 
chloride and oxide, and that, when, therefore, galvanising is 
used, care must be taken to protect the thin coating of zinc. 
This iloes not, of course, apply to fresh water, in which 
galvanised iron would answer very well, the rapid action being 
due to the 'alts in the sen water; but even in this case the 
galvanising would have to be done after the plates had been 
riveted together, as any breaking of the surface would set up 
rapid wasting of the ziuc, and it could, therefore, only be used 
on small ernit. 

Copper, im and lead base been projiosed for coating ships, 
but these metals are electro-negative to iron, and would rapidly 
destroy the hull, should any abi.asion of the coaling or damage 
to the insulating material take place. 

The non-metailic coatings which are intended to do away 
with corrosion have been almost endless. .M the present 
moment there are upwards of thirty 111 the markci , whilst the 
patent list of the last fifty yean, cont.ams .an enormous number 
which were practically still-born 

They may be divided ^oc convenience into — 

(a) Oil pamu. 

(A) Pitch, asphalt, tar, or waxes. 

(r) Varnishes, consisting of resius and guiii' dissolved m 
volatile solvents. 

(1/) Varnishes, containing substances to give them body. 

\e) Coatings of cement. 

And, before going into these in detail, it is necessary to consider 
the condition of the surfaces to whicli they will have to be 
applied, and the effect this will liave upon them. 

Air has the power of holding water vapour in suspension, the 
amount so held being regulated by the temperature ; the higher 
the temperature the more can the air hold as vapour, whilst any’ 
cooling of the air saturated at the particular temperature cansei 
a deposition of the surplus moisture. When a ship is scraped 
down to the bare iron in the dry dock, we have a huge surface 
of metal which varies in temperature much more rapidly than 
the surrounding air, and cools much more rapidly than the stone 
walls of the dock ; as it cools, so it chills the layer of air in im¬ 
mediate contact with it, and causes a deposition of the surplus 
moisture on its surface—a phenomenon known as the “sweating 
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of mm ’’—and on to this moist lariace the protective compoii- 
tioB has to be painted. If now a rapidly.drving varnish is put 
on, the rspid evaporation of the volatile solvent causes again 
another sudden fall of temperature—evaporation being atwajrs 
accompanied by loss of heat—and this fall of temperature again 
causes a deposition of moisture, this time on the surface of the 
protective, so that the coating is sandwiched between two layers 
of moisture, both of them probably acting deleteriously upon the 
resin or gum in the varnish, whilst the moisture on the iron also 
prevents adherence of the varnish to the metal. If, instead of 
a qnick-di7ing varnish, the old-fashioned red lead and linseed 
oil protector had been used, the second deposition would not 
have taken place, but the sweating of the iron would have pre¬ 
vented cohesion, and, when dry, any rubbing of the coating 
would bring it oflT in strips. 

The condition of the outer skin of a ship, when she is being 
coated with her protective com;x>sition, is one of the prime 
factors in the discrepancies found in the way in which composi¬ 
tions act. It being a very usual thing for a composition to give 
most satisfactory results on several occasions, and then, appar¬ 
ently under exactly similar circumstances, to utterly break down, 
and to refuse even to keep on. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the condition of the plates at the lime of coating, and it is 
absolutely essential either to have a perfectly dry ship or else a 
composition which is not affected by water. 

When an old ship is broken up, you will often see on the 
backs of the plates the numbers which had been painted on 
them with white lead and linseed oil before the ship «ns built, 
and, under the paint, the iron in a perfect state of preservatioo, 
the secret being that the paint was put on while the plates were 
hot and dry. 

Boiled liQseed oil, mixed with red or white lead, is amongst 
the oldest of the protective compositions in use, but of late years 
hu been but little employed, since it was proved by M. Jouvin, 
of the French Navy, and also in this country, that compounds 
of lead, when exposed by the wasting of the vehicle to the action 
of sea water, are converted into chloride of lend, and this is 
rapidly acted on by the iron, depositing metallic lead and form¬ 
ing chloride of iron, the deposited lead carryinij on the corrosion 
of the iron by rapid galvanic acti in. The drying of boiled lin¬ 
seed oil is due to the foci that it lias in it a certain quantity of 
an organic compound of lead, and the drying properties are 
given to it by boiling it with litharge (oxide of lead), so that, 
even when ted or white lend is not mixed with it, still lead com¬ 
pounds are pr^nt, and this action will go on to a lesser extent. 
When the boiled oil drys, it does so by absorbing oxygen from 
the air, and becomes converted into a sort of resin, tbs acid 
properties of which also have a bad effect upon iron, so that 
protectives containing boiled oil are open to objection. Within 
the last two months a good example of the action of sea water on 
the bottom of an iron ship, coated with red lead, has been 
afforded by M.M.S. which, after being painted over with 

coats of r^ lead, was allowed to remain for some months in 
Milford Haven, with the result that her bottom is very seriously 
corroded, and, on examination of specimens of rust taken from 
her, the crystals of metallic lead are in many cases easily identihed. 

If red lead is used, it can only form a ground-work for an 
anti fouling composition which has to protect the red lead as 
well as the iron of the ship from the action of sea water, 
and when the anti-fouling composition and the vehicle perish, 
then serious corrosion must ensiie. 

The second class of protectives, consisting of tar and tar pro¬ 
ducts, such OS pitch, block varnish, and also asphalt and mineral 
waxes, are amongst the best protectives, the waxes especially 
not being idTected by the sweating of the plates, and forming 
admirable coatings for the plates. Certain precantions, however, 
must be taken in the enje of tar and tar products, both of which 
are liable to contain small quantities of acid and of ammonia 
salts ; bnt if care be taken to eliminate these, and if it could be 
mansged to apply this class of protectives hot to warm plates, 
the question of protection would be practically solved, bitu- 
biinom and asphaltic substancet forming an enamel on the sur¬ 
face of the iron which is free from the olHectionc to be raised 
against all other protectives, that is, that being microscopically 
poroni thef are pervious to sea water. 

The tislM ohMS of protectives consists of varnishes formed by 
dlnolTiag |umf or resins in volatile solvents) such as spirit, 
torpentine, naphta, fusel oil. See., and such varnishes are open 
to sesmral ofajections—in the first place, they are acted upon by 
mobtwe, wmch cooses a deposition of the resins or gums os a 
non-cobmnt powder and destroys tenacity of the varnish. The 


amount of action which moisture has on such a spirlt-vamish 
depends to a considerable extent upon tbe proportion of resin 
or gum to spirit, when the solvent is present in large quantities, 
and the resin in compara'ively small; then the moisture has 
apparently little action; but it must be remembered that the 
diving of such protectives means the rapid evaporation of the 
solvent and concentration of the resin or ^m, whilst the rapid 
volatilization which is going on coots the hull of the ship, and 
causes deposition of moisture on the drying varnish with most 
disastrous results. 

Another point which must be borne in mind is that no such 
varnish is impervious to gases and liquids. We are apt to think 
of a coating of varnish as being perfectly homogeneous ; but, on 
examining it through a microscope, it is seen to be full of minute 
capillary tubes, which become gradually enintged by the action 
of water, and finally result in tbe destruction of the varnish, 
whilst moisture and dissolved gases find their way to the metal, 
and carry on curroi-ion. The application of several coots of 
varnish tends to diminish this evil, as in many cases the holes in 
the first coat will not correspond with the holes in the second, 
and so each succeeding coat will tend to make the protective more 
and more impervious. In using such varnishes, they must only 
be applied in favourable weather, and must be allowed to 
thoroughly harden before being brought m contact with the water. 

In the fourth class we have varnishes of this kind to which 
body has been given by the addition of foreign constituent-, 
generally mineral oxides ; and this class is far preferable to the 
last, if the solvent used is not too rapid in its evaporation, and if 
care has been taken to select substances which do not them¬ 
selves act injuriously upon iron or upon the gums or resins which 
are to bind them together, and are also free from any impurities 
which could do so. 

At present the favourite substance used to give colour and body 
to suen varnishes is the red oxide of iron, the colour of which 
effectually cloaks any ruiting which may be going on under it. 
In ii'ing tbe red oxide for this purpose, care should be taken 
that it contains no free sulphuric acid or soluble sulphates, as 
these are common impurities, and are extremely imurious, tend¬ 
ing to greatly increase the rate of corrosion. The finest coloured 
oxides are, as a rule, the worst offenders m this respect, as they 
are made by heating green vitriol (sulphate of iron), and in most 
cases the whole of the sulphuric acid it not driven off as the heal 
neccissary impairs the colour; this acid is often neutralized iiy 
washing the oxide with dilute soda solution, but very little trouble, 
as a ruts, is taken to wash it free from the resulting sulphate of 
soda, which is left in the oxide. 

A sample of exceptionally good colour intended for using 
in protective compositions was sent me a few weeks ago for 
analysis, and proved to contain no less than 15'3 per cent, of 
suipbate of soda. 

The best form of oxide of iron to u-e for this purpose is ob¬ 
tained by calcining a good specimen of haematite iron.ore at a 
high temperature. When prepared in this way, it contains no 
sulphates, but from 8 to 40 per cent, of clay ; if the percentage 
does not, however, exceed la to x8 per cent, it is perfectly 
harmless. 

Comuosition manufacturers can easily test their red oxides for 
themselves, to sec if it contains soluble sulphates, by warming a 
little of it with pure water, filtering th rough blotting paper, and 
adding to the clear solution a few tlrops of hydrochloric acid, and 
a little solution of chloride of barium (easily obtained at any 
druggist’s). If a white sediment forms in the solution, the 
sam^e should be rejected. 

In a previous paper ’ on the corrosion and protection of iron 
and steel ships, 1 pointed out that when such a varnish perished, 
the oxide of iron being left in contact witli the iron plates, in¬ 
creased the corrosion g ling on at the surface of tbe metal, all 
oxides being electro-negative to the metals from which they are 
produced, and on that ocfiasioa I advocated the use of finely 
divided metallic zinc, which can be obtained as an impalpable 
powder, in place of the oxide of iron, pointing out that s^ a 
composition would last as long as any vsmish of this class, and 
that, when the varnish perished, as it mutt do after long^ exposure 
to sea water, then the metallic zinc would, on coming m contact 
with the iron, set up galvanic action; but that, instead of being 
electro-negative, as in the case of oxide of iron, end causing cor¬ 
rosion of the plates, it wonid be electro-positivq, and in conae- 
qucnce would protect them, being itself slojtly oxidized, and so 
would give a fresh period of proteoUpj|^,. 

1 Transactions of the lostllulion of Naval Arcliitacis) vol. xzvili. 
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I hoped et the time that I had made it perfectly clear that the 
line would in no way act until both the anti-fouling and protective 
varnish had perished, and had become spongy and porous, and 
that the idea was a prolongation of the period of protection, the 
great point which has now to be aimed at; but the remarks made 
aAerwflids in several journals which were kind enough to notice 
my paper showed me that tht^ had mistaken my intention, and 
supc^d that the zinc was put in to at once create galvanic action, 
ana predicted that if by any chance it did act, the hydrogen 
generated would blow the composition into blisters, and defeat 
Its own purpose. I need hardly point out that nothing was 
farther from my intention, as zinc in fine powder will be acted 
on more rapidly than the dense metal in plates, and I have 
already pointed out that this is destroyed too rapidly by galvanic 
action to render it of practical use as a protective per se. 

As to the hydrogen blowing off the composition, no gas could 
he generated until both the anti-fouling and the protective coatings 
had been perished and rendered perfectly porous by the action 
of the -sea water, a condition which would have permitted the 
free escape of the generated hydrogen, which, it must be remem¬ 
bered, will permeate through openings which other gases cannot 
pass through. 

One of the largest hrms of composition manufacturers had 
enough curiosity to try the effect of zinc versus oxide of iron, and 
painted a patch of it upon a ship coated with his compositions, 
and after a long voyage she returned with her protectives in per¬ 
fectly good order, and had it not been for the patch containing 
zinc having had its position Used by careful measurements, its 
whereabouts could not have been discovered. This is exactly 
what one would have expected ; as long as the varnish remains 
intart oxide of iron, zinc, or, indeed, any substance which will 
not damage the varnish, does perfectly well ; but had the vessel 
been allowed to continue lin'd the v.srnishes had perished, then I 
venture to say that the patch containing the zinc would have 
shown better protection than those paits containing the oxide of 
iron. My ideas have undergone eon-iderable modilfcation during 
the past two years, but I still consider the views I put forward in 
my fast paper were perfectly sound, and I am every d-iy more 
and more convinced that the great object the compontion-maker 
has to aim at is the prolnngalion of the life and effectiveness of 
compositions, and not the multiplication of short-lived devices, 
however admirabls in their action. 

In the fifth class of protectives we have eemint coatings; but 
these, together with such schemes as the covering the hull of the 
vessels with vitreous glaze«, glass, &c., have of late years, as far 
as I know, entirely been ab.-indoned. The action of cement on 
iron, however, must later on be discussed in its important hearing 
on the protection of the interior porti-ins of ihe hull, for which it 
ts largely emplo)eJ, its weight and the difficulty of attachment 
rendering it unftted for outside work. 

In selecting a protective composition for the bottom of a vessel, 
one of the second or fourth class should be chosen, attention 
being given to the points I have indicated, which are that in (he 
bituminous and asphaltic compositions all the original acids must 
be eliminated, and that in the varnishes of the fourth group 
<)^uickly evaporr.t ng solvents should lie avoided, and, if possible, 
zinc substituted for oxide of iron. 

The vessel should have her plates as dry ns possible during the 
application of the protective, and, if feasible, days on which the 
air is fairly dry shouhi be chosen. The protective should not be 
loo thick, a*, if it i*, it does nut readily fill into ineriualities 
in the plates ; and, if in this way any air is inclosed, change of 
temperature will cause it to expand or contract, thus causing a 
blister to form, which n ill fill with sea water and set up rapid 
corrosion. The c7mposition roast either be elastic or else have 
the satce rate of expansion and contraction as the iron ; for, if 
not, the change of temperature will cause cracking and (earing 
of the composition with disastrous results. The vessel, if she has 
to be tezopad down to the bare metal, must be scrubbed free 
fronaall traces of rust, and where a w ell-adhering coating of com- 
poslHcm exists, it should be painted over aad not disturbed. In 
the case of a new ship, she must be pickled with dilute acid, to 
get rid of every trace of mill scale, and then washed down with 
some slightly alkaline Mquid to neutralize every trace of acidity, 
the alluJi in turn beitig removed by clean water. Under these 
coodltfonsv-ind given a composition with good adhering pro- 
perttaOnU little apprehension need be felt as to the ravages of 
corroifen oti the nsetal of a dtip’s bottom, tht chief risk^ing 
from abraifon an# oth«, mechanical injurpSo the compositiqn, 
coupled with mproptBr;llljBUUaeots In tlte anti-fooling compo-i- 
tiani. The pttdt^on of the Interior portion of the vcMclt, where 


the plates are exposed to the corroding action of bilge water, 
rendered more active by a high temperature, leakage from cargo, 
acids and sulphates from wet coals, and the presence of such 
electro-negative factors as coal dust, scale, and rust, is a matter 
of quite as great importance as the exterior protection ; whilst the 
great chance of mechanical abrasion during coaling and sbUting 
of cargo, as well as the difficulty of getting at Ihe lower portions 
of the hold to examine the condition of the plates, renders it a 
miestlon of the gravest consideration. The corrosion found in 
the portions underneath the engine-sc.its, the bunkers, and the 
w.iter-balUst chambers, especially near the engine-room, is 
often very seriou*, and ne^s mo>-t careful watening, which, 
from the position of these parts of the vessel, it is very hard to 
bestow upon it 

It must also be rememlwred that the bilge water in a vessel is 
in constant motion, and that the air in these parts of the vessel 
may be expeetd to be exceptionally rich in carbonic acid gas, 
which, as I have before shown, is the most important factor in 
corrosion. Under these conditions any abraded portion would 
probably be continually wa-hed over, and then exposed to the 
foul air, a condition of things most conducive to rapid rusting. 
There arc three mam classes of protectives for the interior of a 
ship— 

(1) Cements. 

(2) Bituminous coatings. 

(3) Paints. 

The first of these, the cement coalings, have many good 
points to recommend them, but they also have many serious 
drawbacks. 

The rigidilj, firmness of adherence and endurance, are all of 
them |xiims of the greatest importance, and there is no doubt 
but that the silicates present in (hi: cement in time, not only bind 
the cement into a mass of wonderfiil hardness, but also bind that 
cement to the iron. A point to which I should like to draw 
your attention, however, is that a thin coating of Portland 
cement is highly ponius, and that it can be permeated by liquids 
and gases. Suppose, now, that some copper scale uom the 
interior fittings had fallen into the bottom of the vessel, and had 
been converted into soluble salts of copper by the sadine bilge 
water, this solution would soak through the capillary orifices in 
the cement, until it came in contact with the iron below, when 
the copper would be deposited on the iron, and rapid galvanic 
action set up, the cement being loosened, and to a certain extent 
lifted, by the formation of rust, whilst corrosion would gradually 
extend under the cement, giving on the outside of the coating but 
little sign of d.amage taking place below it. 

Also the hardness and rigidity of the cement gives it a teivdency 
to crack away from the metal when any strain is ihrown upon the 
plate<, or during any expansion or co-.traction of the metal ; 
whilst any repairs on the outside of the ship, .such as making a 
boring to test the thickness of plate, replacement of rivets, &c., 
would undoubtedly cause a loosening of the cement coating 
within, and, wherever a loosening takes place, the space between 
(he cement and the plate will quickly be found to become a 
starting-point for corrosion, which quickly spreads and looschs 
the cement, and will only be discovered by chance. 

It is for this reason that I consider bituminous or asphaltic 
varnishes, freed from any trace of acid, and applied hot, orsound 
tough paint, preferable to cement ; as, although they are not so 
hard, yet if serious corro-ion should be set up, it is easily dis¬ 
covered and stopped before much damage results, whilst, being 
impervious lo moisture, deleterious solutions, either from the coal 
bunkers or cargo, would be prevented from acting upon the skin 
of the ship. 

In approaching the ^pbjeci of fouling, one is impressed with the 
apparent hopiele-ssnesa of obtaining any reliable information from 
the successes or failures registererf by the bottoms of the vessels, 
in the Service, or in the Mercantile Marine. Hundreds of ships 
may be examined, and their condition and the nature of the 
cotnp-isitions used upon them registered, and just as one b««ins 
to fed that the key to the mystery is within one’s grasp, a whole 
series of results so abnormal suddenly comes to light that it seems 
impossible to reconcile them with one’s previous experience. A 
ship may sail half a dozen times to the same waters, coated with 
the same composition—on four occasions she will come home 
clean and in good condition, whilst on the other two voyages she 
I may accumulate an amount of weed and animal life lumcMOt to 
I knock down her speed from nine knots to live, ^toreover, if the 
compositions with which she wts coated be examined, and sorap- 
'li(gs taken from her on her return, no cause will present itself tlmt 
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c«n in aaf way explain the great difference in her condition. 
After aevem years’ close obinvatian, however, certain factors 
begin to make themselves apparent. Ships at tea from March to 
August show a worse average than those afloat from August to 
March ; one also begins to realise that the amount of fouling 
increases enormously if the ship has been long at anchor—ships 
which have been lying at the mouths of rivers, although quite 
clean in the bmckU water, foul much more rapidly on going to 
sea than the vessels which have been cruliine, or even at anchor 
for the same time in salt water ; and finally, certain ports and 
certain seas seem to exercise a deleterious effect, both as regards 
corrosion and fouling, which is not to be found elsewhere. 

Turning hack to the naval history of the past, we find that 
fouling is no new trouble born with the advent of our present 
iron monsters ; but that it has been the one trouble that the com¬ 
bined engineering and scientific skill of many centuries has been 
unable to overcome. 

With our wooden ships, metallic copper sheathing, if it were 
of the best kind, answei^ the putpose fairly well; but then the 
copper wasted so fast the inferior kinds and alloys were substituted 
to prevent the rapid loss, and, with the slowing down of the de- 
stiuction of the copper, at once the trouble of fouling returned. 

When iron ships brg.m to replace the wooden ones, as was 
only natural, attempts were made to utilise the metal which had 
before given relief; but it was quickly found that the effect of 
the galvanic action set up by the copper was fatal to the iron 
plates of the ship, and attempts were then made to sheathe the 
ship with copper plates in such a way that they should be insulated 
from the iron of the. vessel, a condition almost impossible to attain 
and attended with great risk, should any accidental injury to the 
insulation take place,' Early in the history of iron shipbuilding 
the idea was started of using coatings of paint, so prepared as to 
fulfil the same functions as the copper plates had done ; but from 
1840, when the first paint of this kind was patented, down to the 
preset day, when there are upwards of thirty-two different com¬ 
positions m the market, very little progress has been made in 
their manufacture, and the best of their compounds cannot be 
relied upon for keeping a ship’s bottom even fairly free from 
fonling for periods extending oeyond nine months, and I am 
personally convinced that the reason of this is to be found in the 
fact that a start was originally made in the wrong direction. 

The idea which originally led to the present class of anti-fouling 
compositions was that the copper salts formed by the action of the 
sea water on Qie tnetallic sheathing owed a considerable portion of 
their value as anti-foulers to the poisonous action they exerted 
upon marine animal and vegetable growths ; but, when an observer 
comes to study the natural history of these lower forms of animal 
life and vegetatlna, it is gradually forced upon one that it is only 
in the early Stamof their growth—the germ period—that metallic 
poisons can affect them. Seaweeds do not take in the constit¬ 
uents tkev^require for their growth hy means of their roots, as is, 
to a ceitim extent, the case with ordinary plants, but absorb them 
by means of their pores from the water itself, the root only 
serving to attach them to the solid they choose for their testing- 

C ' M ; it is also well known that when once a marine plant which 
passed the first stages of existence is dislodged or tom from 
its support, it cannot reattach itself to anything else, whilst most 
of the mineral poisons have little or no effect upon their life and 

In the same way we find that, with the animql life found on a 
ship’s bottom, the under side is used to cling on with only, and 
not as an extractor of nourishment, and that, therefore, after the 
seeds and germs have once obtained a foothold on the side of 
the vessel, no amount of iwison which can be put into a com¬ 
position will have any effect upon them. Metallic poisons 
undoubtedly do exert an influence upon the germs in their earliest 
stages : but after that they are perfectly useless as anti-foulers, 
and only imperil the plates of the vessel. 

The germs of both kinds of growth are of necessity more 
abundant in the surface water near shore than in deep water, 
and therefore the prriocf-jjJen the ship is in port is tne time 
when the germs are mqsililtely to make good their attachment, 
after which their fiarthef' development is, unless other methods 
of getting rid of them arc employed, merely a matter of time. 

On examining the conditions under which u vessel is placed 
when coated with a composition which relies for its anti-foubng 
powers on metallic poisons only, we at once see the reasons 
which most make such a coaling of little or no avail. In the ’ 
composition wo have drastic mineral poisons, probably sails of 

' Soma cepptr thaathed vauab •iill axlst. and iti ravival has baan lately 
warmly advocated in America. 


copper, mercury, or arsenic, which have been worked into a 
paint by admixture with varnishes of varying composition, and 
each particle of poison Is protected from the action of the sea 
water by being entirely coated by this vehicle t that this must be 
so is evident, or the composition would not have sufficient co¬ 
hesive power to stick on the ship. As a rule, care is taken to 
select fairly good varnishes, which will resist the action of sea 
water for, perhaps, two or three months, before they gel suffi¬ 
ciently disintegrated to allow the sea water to dissolve any of the 
poison; whilst, even with the accidental or intentional use of 
inferior varnishes, three or four *eeks will pass before any solu¬ 
tion can take place, and any poison be liberated to attack the 
germs. A ship is dry docked, cleaned, and, her anti-fouling 
composition having b<mn put on, she goes probably into the biuin 
to take in cargo. Here she is at rest, and. With no skin friction 
or other disturbing causes to prevent it, a slimy deposit of dirt 
from the water takes place, and this, as a rule, is rich in the 
ova and germs of all kinds of growth, whilst the poisons in her 
coating are locked up in their restraining varnish, and arc 
rendered inactive at the only period during which they could be 
of any use. After a more or less protracted period, the ship 
puts to sea, and, the perishing of the varnish being aided by the 
friction of the water, the poisonous salts begin to dissolve or 
wash out of the composition ; but the germs have already got a 
foothold, and with a vessel sweeping at a rate of, say 10 to 12 
knots through the water, the amount of poison which can come 
in contact with their breathing and absorbing organs is evidently 
so infinitesimally min ite that it would be impossible to imagine 
it having any effect whatever upon their growth. If the poison 
is soluble, it is at once washed away as it dissolves ; if it is in¬ 
soluble, then it is also w.ashed away, but there is just a chance 
that a grain or two may become entangled in the organs of some 
of the forms of life, and cause them discomfort. As the surface 
varnish perishes, the impact of the water during the rapid 
passage of the vessel through the water quickly dis-ulves out or 
wa^es out the poisonous salts, and leaves a perished and 
porous, but stdl cohesive, coating of resinous matter, which forms 
an admirable lodgment for anything which enn cling to it; and 
by the lime the vessel lays-to in foreign waters, teeming with 
every kind of life, the poison which would now again have been 
of some use is probablv all washed away, and a fresh crop of 
germs are acquired, to be developed on the homeward voyage, 
and a *' bad ship ” is reported by the person who looks after her 
docking. It is evident that a poison, even if it had the power 
of killing animal and vegetable life in all stages, could only act 
with the vessel at rest, unless it were of so actively corrosive a 
nature as to burn off the roots and attachments of the lifq rooted 
to it, and if it did this, what, may I ask, would become of the 
protective composition and the plates of the vessel ? And 1 
think it is also evident that any poison so used must be under 
conditions in which it is very unlikely to be In a position to act 
when it might do go^d. 

The lamentable failure of composition after composition of 
this kind has gradually reduced them in number to some ten or 
twelve at the present time, and in most cases it is low price alone 
which keeps them in the market. 

The practical proof, given by experience, that poisons alone 
are unable to secure a clean bottom, soon le<l many inquirers to 
the conviction that it was the exfoliation in the case of copper 
which had acted in giving fairly good results, and in many com¬ 
positions the attempt has been made to provide a coating which 
shall slowlp wash off, and, by losing its original surface, shall at 
the same lime clear away germs and partly developed growths, 
and so expose a continually renewed surface, in this way keeping 
the bottom of the vessel free from life. There is no doubt that, 
when this is succe<sfu1Iv done, a most valuable composition will 
result, but the practical difficulties which beset this class of anti- 
foulers ma.st not l>e overlooked. In order to secure success, the 
composition must waste at a' fairlv uniform rate, when the thip 
is at rest, and also when she is rushing through tbejvatei^ and 
this is the more important in the case of Service vessels, as in 
many cases they spend a large percentage qf their existence jiS 
anchor, or in the basins of our big dockyards. If a composition 
is made to waste so rapidly that it will Imp a vessel clean for 
months in a basin, then you have a good coc 
purfo^t ; but send the vessel to sea, and i ” 
you have a higher temperature,''and the enormonunciioi^canrau 
by her passage through the witter exerting ttj^fluence ftj^n the 
composition, and will find thkt.^ coaMiutji vmich did its 
work well for six montHk at rest in tljjl basin, Wul, in the course 
of one moptb upder these altered "condhi^ gft all Wtshdd 
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away, and fouling will be set up. Noting this result, the manu¬ 
facturer renders his composition more insoluble—less wasting— 
and so obtains a coating which, when the vessel is in motion, 
scales just fast enough to prevent fouling, and good results at 
once follow ; the composition is then put on the same or other 
vessels, and they take a spell of rest in the hosin, and, bereft of 
the aid of the higher temperatures and the friction of the water, 
the composition ceases to waste fast enough, and bad results 
at once have to be recorded. 

There is no doubt that this is the true explanation of the wide 
discrepancies which are found between the compositions in the 
Navy and in the Mercantile Marine ; take any of the big lines, 
their steamers arc nmning at a fairly uniform rate of speed, and 
the periods of inaction are os short as the desire not to waste 
the charge on the capital they represent can make them, and 
under these conditions, by varying the constituents in the var¬ 
nishes used for anti-fouling purposes, it is fairly easy, given the 
necessary data, to so constitute a composition as to secure ad¬ 
mirable results ; but when you come to apply this same coating 
to an ironclad running at various speeds, and as often at rest as 
m motion, then you at once find that the composition you before 
imagined to be all that could be desired fails just as lamentably 
a.s the tribe of anti-foulers which preceded it. It is not so very 
long ago that I had the honour to serve on an Admiralty Com¬ 
mittee under the able guidance of Admiral Colomb, and, after 
inspecting many vessels in the Mercantile Marine, and watching 
all the dockings of Service vessels over a considerable space of 
time, we were forced to the conviction that it was only in veiy 
rare cases that the condition of the bottoms of Her Majesty’s 
ships at all approached the freedom from fouling to be found in 
the ships belonging to the big companies, with the result that 
some of the most successful of the compositions in the Mercantile 
Marine were brought into use in the Navy, and I believe the 
reports of the dockings since they have been adopted will amply 
prove the existence of the difficulties I have mentioned. 

Another factor which U often overlooked, and which tends to 
give misleading results, is the action of brackish water, which, 
m many cases, seems to exert a special action in keeping the 
bottom of a vessel clean, the fresh water having a tendency to 
disagree with certain forms of marine growth, whilst the salt 
water is apparently equally unpalatable to the fresh-water forms 
of fouling. 

In most of the compositions now in use, attempts are made 
to combine strongly poisonous substances with exfoliating and 
wasting coatings, and this is done by either uxing metallic 
soaps^ the basis of which is, as a rule, copper, or else by charging 
a perishable and easily washed-dfiT varnish with poisonous salts, 
consisting, as usual, of compounds of cither copper, mercury, 
or arsenic, and in some cases all three. 

As I have before pointed out, I do not think the presence of 
these substances exerts any deterrent action upon the fouling, 
save perhaps when the vessel is at rest; but they exert undoubt¬ 
edly an important influence upon the rate of exfoliation, as when 
the perishing of the varnish exposes them they dissolve, or are 
washed out, and in this way tend to disintegrate and clear away 
the surface more rapidly—an important and decidedly useful 
function, but one which might be more cheaply performed by 
substances other than high-priced metallic poisons. 

The use of metallic poisons of the character indicated throws 
an increased burden upon the protective composition, as, should 
the latter become abraded by friction of chain cables, barges 
alongside, or any other cause, the iron of the vessel will be 
attaMcd by the metallic salts, either present in the soluble form 
in the onti-fouling composition, or rendered so by the solvent 
action of the saline constituents of the sea water, the action of 
the metallic salts being to rapidly dissolve portions of the iron, 
and to deposit the metal which they comaia upon the surface of 
the plates, and these deposits, exciting energetic galvanic action, 
cause corrosion and pitting to go on with alarming rapidity. 
Both ipercury and copper salts are oflenders in this way, but 
copper is bjl’^tar the most objectionable, from the fact that the 
siUu formed by the action of the sea water upon the compounds 
usdd in the compositions far more soluble than the corre¬ 
sponding salts of mercMyiTtod are therefore liable to be present 
in much larger quantity, and so «i(ert comparatively a much 
more ii^aridlw action on the pistes. ■ 

' ^ “‘utnitlon of this, two eqn^l portions of seawater 

•d, ehf. one wHh, eopper chlori^, the other with 

-lnt4^„eacb a piecu ofifeei, plao«J upon 

__ut e^ weight autf ^ was placed, and 

for ^ ■ At thk«id of this period the two plates 
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were removed, and, after being cleaned and dried, were again 
weighed, when it w as found that the one exposed to the copper- 
saturated sea water had lost 22'2 per cent, in weight, while the 
plate exposed to the mercurial solution had only lost 3*6 per 
cent., this being due to the much larger amount of the copper 
salt soluble in the tea water. 

On now placing these plates in clean sea water, corrosion 
went on in each case witn extreme rapidity, and Mter being 
exposed for a month, they had both wasted to aliout the same 
extent—that is to say, when once deposited on the iron, mercury 
is practically as injurious as copper. 

1 am quite aware that this experiment is not at all likely to 
be corned out in practice, and none can have a greater convic¬ 
tion of the inutility of small laboratory ex|>eriments than I have, 
as they lack all the factors of mass of material and atmospheric 
influence which play so important a part in a question like the 
present; but such an experiment gives one a definite and fairly 
correct idea of the relative rate of action of the two poisons upon 
the nlale«. 

All the time the ship is in motion, the wash of the sea water 
will prevent the metallic poisons doing the plates or the marine 
growths much harm, but there is one phase of this question 
which I think has been overlooked. I need not point out that 
in certain ports there is a fashion in compositions, and that most 
of the homes of the Mercantile Marine have some pet local com¬ 
position which IS largely used at the i»rticnlar port. If, now, 
many ships are laying in a basin, taking in and discharging cargo, 
and if the prevalent compositions contain copper, it is evident 
that a certain quantity will go into solution in the water, which 
often does not undergo frequent or rapid change, and under these 
conditions every ship in the basin will be exposed to the same 
danger, and wherever an abrasion has taken place in the proteot- 
ives, there copper will be deposited on the iron, causing oorrofion 
and destruction of the plates ; and it must be remem^red that 
when the vessel is next docked and coated no amount of scraping 
will remove the fine particles of copper deposited in the pitted 
and corroded portions of the plate, and so finely divided os to 
be invisible to the eye, but that they will remain and cany on the 
destructive work under the new coatings of protective. 

It is, I think, a well-recogmzed fact that, when a vessel coated 
with a copper compound has become corroded from failure of her 
protective, or from abrasion, even an entire change of composi¬ 
tion does little or no good instemming the tide of comsion, until 
after some considerable period has elapsed, a result which is due 
to the same cause ; and, inasmuch as copper compositions are a 
source of danger, not only to the ships coated with them, but to 
any others which may be at rest in the same basin, I do strongly 
urge upon the manulacturets to abandon the nse these delete¬ 
rious compounds, and to use others equally effiCheioos aud free 
from the grave objections I have enumerate. 

At the present lime, IS out of 32 principal compositions rely 
upon copper in some form or other as the basis of thels snti- 
fouling composition, and in one which has enjoyed considerable 
favour finely divided metallic copper itself is used, and should a 
vessel coat^ with it, after the varnishes had commenced to 
disintegrate, be moor^ alongside an iron ship by a chain cable, 
or even by a wet hawser, a big galvanic couple wouM be formed 
at the expense of serious damage to any exposed iron. 

In the history of anti-fouliiu many attempts have l^en made 
to obtain Iiighly glazed ana glass like-surfaces which it was 
hoped would withstand lha action of sea water, and afford ncT 
lodgment to marine growths ; but even glass itself is slowly acted 
upon by sea water, and, when once roughened on the surface, 
will foul, whilst the rigidity of such coatings, and the straining 
and cracking consoljwnt on unequal expansion and contraction 
of the plates and their coating, oflers a serious obstacle to any 
such scheme. 

In concluding this long pajicr, I wisli to point out that in the 
present phase of the anti-fouling question, and until some new 
principle for preventing marine growth has been advanced and 
successfully adopted, satisfactory resuhi can only be insured by 
an intelligent use of the existii^ compauitlons. 

The protective composition U the important composition, and 
care must be taken to obtain the best in the market, ss, if the 
protection is good, the plates remain uninjured even if fouling 
take place. The anli fbuling composition to be used with it must 
either be elastic, or have the same rate of contraction and expan¬ 
sion as the protective, and must—at any rate in the Navy—be 
chosen to suit the work to be done, such as contain copper com¬ 
pounds being carefully rejected, whilst preference should be ffiven 
to those which rely on exfoliation rather than mineral pooons. 
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If a v«isel U to remohi at re<t for a considerable period, an anti- 
foaling composition which exrollatet rapidly, and which also 
contains raisons known to act on germ life, must be used, the 
amount of anch poison depending on the seasons and the waters 
in which the Aip U to' be ; WhllCt if a vessel is to be continually 
running, then a slowly exfoliating composition must be employed, 
and a very small percentage Of poison is all that is required, as 
skin friction and the comparative absence of the germs and sjrores 
in deep water will do the test. 

Our ships rtpre<erit an enormous capital, and any trouble or 
care which will prolong their existence is well worth taking and 
Will be amply repaid, and at the present time a heavily corroded 
and foul vessel means either ignorance or negligence on the part 
of those who have the responsibility of deciding on the compMi- 
tions to be used ; and, nnally, it must be clearly borne In mind 
that there is no anti-fouling composition which ever has been 
made, or probably ever will be made, that will answer for all 
cases, and that, until this is clearly recognized, the present un¬ 
satisfactory Condition of the question will exist. 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. | 

Royal Society, March 28.—"The Diurnal Variation of j 
1 errestrial Mwoetism.” By Arthur Schuster, F.R.S., Professor ' 
of Physics j with an Apjicndix by H. Lamb, F.R.S., Professor , 
of Mathematics, Owens College, Manchester. 

In the ywr 1839, Gauss puUished his celebrated memoir on 1 
“Terrestrial Magnetism,” in which the potential on the earth’s . 
surface was calculated to twenty-four terms of a series of surface 
harmonics. It was proved in this memoir that if the horizontal 
compo'nents of magnetic force were known all over the earth the \ 
surface potential could be derived without the help of the vertical 1 
forces, and it is well known now how these tatter can be used to ! 
separate the terms of the potential which depend on internal 
from those which depend on external sources. I 

The use of harmonic analysis to separate internal from ex- 1 
temal causes has never been put to a practical test, but it seems ! 
to roe to be specially welt adapted to inquiries on the causes of i 
the periodic oscillations of the magnetic needle. i 

If the magrielic ejects can be fairly repre-ented by a single 
term in the aeries of harmonics as far as the hoiizontal forces are | 
concenied, there should be no doubt as to the location of the j 
disturbing cause, for the vertical force should be in the opposite | 
direction if the origin is outside from what it should be if the ; 
origin is inside the earth. , 

In any cose, the differences between the two results will be of , 
the same order of magnitude as the vertical force itself. If it ' 
were then a question simply of deciding whether the cause is j 
outside or iruide, without taking into account a possible combine- | 
tion of both causes, the result should not be doubtful even if we , 
have only au approximate knowledge of the vertical forces. I 
Two years ago i showed that the leading features of the hon- 1 
zontal componems fur diurnal variation could be approximately ' 
represented by the surface harmonic of the second degree and ‘ 
first type, and that the vertical variation agreed in direction and | 
phase with the calculation on the assumption that the seat of the 
force is outside the earth. The ogreement seemed to me to be 
sufficiently good to justify the conclusion that the greater part of 
the variation is due to causes outside the earth’s surface. Never¬ 
theless, it seemed advisable to enter more fully into the matter, 
as in the first approximate treatment of the subject a number of 
important questions had to be left untouched. 1 now publnh 
the results of an investigation which has been carried out at far 
os the observations at my disposal have allowed roe to do. My 
original conclusions have been fully confirmed, and some 
further information has been obtained, which I believe to be of 
importance. 

I have made use of the observations taken at Ql^bay, Lisbon, 
Greenwich, and St. Petersburg. The horizontal coroponenlt of 
the diurnal variation dnrttig the year 1870 were in the first place . 
reduced to the tame system of co-ordinates and to the tame urtits. 
If we remember that experience has shown the diurnal variation 
to be very nearly the same for places in the same latitude, except 
near the roignetic pole, and also that it is symmetrical north and 
south,df the equator, we may far a given tme ol day assume the 
hhrisCBtsl components known over eight circles of latitude, four 
•f wfaieh sM north and four south of tne equator. 

. fsau the horizontal componenb, the potential was calculated 
in tetnjf qf a scries of aurfaoe harmonics. It tras found that in 


order to represent both the summer and the winter effect with 
sufficient accuracy thirty-eight terms were necessary. In this 
calculation the vertical forces were not made use of at all. 

From the potential, ns calculated from the horizontal com¬ 
ponents, we can deduce the vertical force, either on the anamp- 
tion that the variation is due to an outside cause, or that it is 
due to an inside cause ; and compare the vertic^ forces thus 
found with the vertical forces as actually observed, 
if we put both into the form 

r„ cos t${t - /„\ 

we can obtain an idea of (he agreement as regards amplitnde 
and phase for each harmonic term. The following tables give 
the results for « = I and n = 2 —that is, for the diurnal and 
the semi-diurnal variation :— ' 

Table I. 

Observed and calculated Values of the Coefficients and /, of 
Vertical Force, w hen expressed in the form r^ cos (/ - /,) 
>-j cos a(z - Z,), on the supposition that the Disturbing 
Force is itisiA the Earth. 


zi. 


Calc. Ola. Dlff. 

: Cslc. : Obs. ; 

1 

Diir. 

Oreent^ich... 2a ^ 8 43 ' -ii 54 

St. P«ier»burg, 1870 21 16 3 10 ' - 5 54 

i 1 \\ j 

h. in 
+ 5 3 ^ 

till 

Table II. 

Observed and calculated Values of the Coefficients Z and Z, 
wlien expressed in the form r, cos (Z - /,) -t- fj cos a(Z - z^), 
on the supposition that the Disturbing Force Is outside the 
Earth. 


1 ' 


; Calc. - Obs. 1 Diff. 

|i Calc. ' Obs. j 

Diir. 

Greenwich.... 1 la ■ 8 41 | .« i 31 

St. Petenburs, >8701 8 53 3 lo -1- s 41 

>87* 1 ••• 7 05 - 1 47 

5 4 ? s J' 

;i 5 38 5 s6 

1 4 J 8 ' 7 05 

! "• , ‘ " 

h m. 

- 030 

- 9 97 


In Table I. the comparison of the observed phases is made 
with the values calculated on the assumption that the disturbii^ 
force is inside the earth. In Table II. the same comparison is 
made on the alternative hypothesis. There is complete dis¬ 
agreement in Table I. between the observed aiid calculated 
values, and nedriy complete agreement in Table II. It is seen 
how both at Lisbon and Bombay the time of maximum dis¬ 
placement agrees within three minutes of time for the diurnal 
variation, and at Lisboa within four minutes of time also for the 
remi-diumal variation. Considering that Lisbon is the most 
important station, not only on account of its geographical 
position, but also because the observed vertical forces apply to 
the tame year as the calculated ones, the result is SlriViDgfy in 
favour of the outside force. The results for Greenwich argue 
in the same direction, As regards St. Petersburg, the results 
for 1870 neither mee with pne nor with the other hypothesis. 
The observations for iSyo arel hdWdver, doubtful, b«t the resnlts 
for 1878 agree laell with the hypothesis oi is outslda dliftatbing 
force. 

The observed emplitudes are found in all coses to be 
considerably smaller than the coIculMad onea. 

If we then take it as proved that theprimary cause of this 
variation comes to ns from outside the eartlA Mdtee, We are 
led to consider that a varying magn^ic potrtitill cause 
Induced cutrenU within the earth,If ihatbolkb k sdl|c!lently 
good cpnductor. These induced cunenta. tolebt be 'fn ause 
of the'apparent,tieduction In uuMtude. M iMP. colteagoe, 
Prof. Lamb, btl given consWerabtt attention to th* prob««» 
of curmiit m a conducting tpbCrtr, 1 cnnsaHgill biaj' ana he 
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raa tht formula: bv roeani of which the induced currenu 
caa be cftlculated. Tbli inveitig^tioa ii (riven in an appendix 
to the paper. The reault is vefjr interesting. If the earth is 
ttnated u a candncting sphere, the observed reduction in 
amplitude is accounted for, but that redaction should be 
accomptwied by a change of t>hase which is not given by 
observation. We can reconcile all facts if we assume, as 
suggested by Prof. Lamb, the average conductivity of the 
outer lajrers of the earth to be very small, so that the reduction 
in anapKtude is chiefly due to currents induced in the inner 
layers. If the conductivity inside is sufficiently large, a con- 
si^rable reduction in amplitude would not be .accompanied by 
a sensible change of phase. We have arrived, therefore, at 
the following result :— 

The vertical forett of the diurnal variation can he accounted 
for xj we assume an outside cause of the variation, which induces 
currents in the earth, and if (he earth's conductivity is gi eater in 
the lower strata than near'the surface- 

Prof, Balibur Stewart’s suggestion that convection currents in 
the atmosphere moving across the lines of the earth’s magnetic 
forces are the causes of the daily variation, gains much in 
probability by this investigation. If the daily variation of the 
barometer is accompanied by a horizontal current in the 
atmosphere similar to the tangential motion in waves propagated 
in shallow canals, aod if th* conductivity of the air is sufficiently 
good, the effects on our magnetic needles would be very similar 
to those actually observetl. The difficulty as to the conductivity 
of the air is partly met by the author’s investigation of the 
behaviour of gases through which electric discharges are passing. 

It will be interesting to follow out the investigation, especially 
with a view of exaniining the influence of sun-spot variation. 
'ITie question of magnetic disturbances is more complicated, 
but 03 magnetic observatories are lieing establbhcd in many 
countries, the time may nut be far distant when wc shall lie 
able to biing the irregular disturbances within the reach of 
calculation. 

The anthor .acknowledges the help he has receiied from Mr. 
William Kills in some ot the reductions ; he has also to thank 
his assistant, Mr. K. Stanton, for much labour bestowed on 
making checking numerical calculations. 

Royal Meteorologic*! SocietJb April 17.—Dr. W. Marcet, 
P. R.S., President, in the chair.—Tile following papers were 
read On the deaths caused by lightning in England and Wales 
from 185a to 1880, as recorded' in the returns of the Registrar- 
(General, By luspector-tleneial R. Lawson. The total number 
of deaths from lightning during the twenty-nine years amounted 
to 546, of which 442 were of males, and 104 of females. In 
consequence of iheir greater exposure, the inhabitants rural 
districts suffer more from lightning than those of towns. It 
appears also that vicinity to the west and south coasts reduces 
the chances of injury by lightning, and that distance from the 
coast and highland seems to increase them.—The diurnal range 
of the barometer in Great Britain and Ireland, by Mr. P'. C. 
Bayard. The author has reduced ihe hourly records of the 
barometer at the nine Observatories, Aberdeen, Armagh, 
Bidsion, Faln^outh, Glasgow, Greenwich, Kew, Stonyhurst, and 
Valencia, durihg the years 1876-80. The curves of inland places 
are smoother than those of places on the sea-coast, and the curves 
of placet to the westward are more irregular than those of places 
to the eastward. As we go from south north the general 
tendency of th# curve is to get flatter with a lessened diurnal 
range.—Note oyi a working model of the Gulf Stream, by Mr. 
A. W, Clayden. The author showed this interesting model at 
work ; it has been cottttructed to illustrate the formation of ocean 
enrrents in general and of the Gulf Stream in particular.—On 
the rime-frost of January (5 ahd 7, 1889, by Mr. C. B. PlowrighL 
The author gives an account of the very heavy rim* which 
occurred in thfrneighboujho«(d of King's Lynn on these days, 
when the fringe of crystals twigs and branches of trees was 
about 3 inches in length. The wel^t was so great that neady 
all the telegraph wires were snapped and an immense number of 
branches of trees broken off. 

Zoological Soemy, April 16.—Dr. A. Gunthier, F.R.S., 
Vice-VreudwtiL In the chairt—The Secretoiy exhibited a paired 
a Am huge Bnprestine Beetle of the genus ytUodis {Jidtdis 
oMwiswd by Mr. B. T. Ffinch.nw Karachi 1 end n Mole- 
cricl^ i^ryllotaifa ^garis), sent by Mrs. Talbbt fr<»n BsgduA-— 
Mr, Sclster*Mde some remarks on the inimals he had noticed 
dwing'U r«Mn visit to the Zoologtcai Gartfens of Kotterdam, 
._.j Antwerp,—A conMpumication was r;nd hem 


Mr. A. H. Everett, containing remarks on the zoo-geographical 
relationships of the Island of Palawan and some adjacent ' 
islands. In this paper it was contended that Palawan and the 
other islands intervening between Borneo and Mindoro form an 
integral portion of the Bornean group, and do not naturally 
belong to the Philippine Archipelago, with which they have 
hitherto been treateo. The writer founded his contention upon 
the grounds (1) that the islands in question are connected with 
Borneo by a shallow submarine bank, while they are separated 
from the Philippines hy a sea of over 500 feet depth ; and (2) 
that a comparison of the Bornean and Philippine elements In the 
fauna of Palawan, so far as it is known, show s a marked pre¬ 
ponderance of the former over the latter element ; while the 
Philippine forms are also more largely and more profoundly 
modified than the Bornean species. This fact indicated that 
they had been longer isolated, and consequently that the fauna 
of Palawan was originally derived from Borneo, and not from 
the Ph lippines, though a considerable subsequent invasion of 
species from the latter group had taken place —A communication 
vvas rend from Mr. Oldfield Thomas, containing an account of 
the mammals of Kina Balu, North Borneo, from the collections 
made on that mountain by Mr. John Whitehead in 1887 and 
1888. The species represented in Mr. Whitehead’s collection 
were 21 in number, of winch six had proved to be new to 
science.—Mr. G. A, Boulengcr read the second of his com¬ 
munications on the fishes obtained by Surgeon-Major A. S. G. 
Jayakar at Muscat, on the east coast of Arabia. The two 
collections recently received from Mr. Jayakar contained 
examples of 80 species not included in Mr. Boulenger’s former 
list. 

Paris. 

Academy of Sciences, April 8.—M. Des Cloi^ux, 
President, in the chair.—Fixation of nitrogen liy vegetable soil 
with or without the aid of leguminous plants, by M. Uertlielot. 
The paper deals with a fresh series of sixty-four methodic experi¬ 
ments carried out during the year 1S88, and fully described in 
the April number of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique. 
They form a sequel to the systematic researches liegun by ihe 
j author in 1883, and tend fully to confirm the views already 
i announced by him on the fixation of free nitrogen in the ground 
1 effected either with or without tlie co-operation of lu/ern, 

1 vetches, and other leguminous plants. He considers the fixation 
I now fully established, and finds in tliis fact the true interpretation 
! of a multitude of phenomena highly imi«)rtant to agriculture.— 
Experiments on putrefaction and the foimation of manures, by 
M. I. Reiset. The more recent experiments here described fully 
confirm the results of those undertaken by the author so far hack 
as 1854, and show ihat, in thepro.e-s of org.inic decompositfoif, 
nitrogen IS not fixed, but liberaled.—On the identity of erysipelas 
and acute lymohangitis, by MM. Verneuil and Clado. Ihe 
researches of the authors in the Hospital de la Piti# show that 
these are not two distinct disorders, os is often assumed, but 
merely two forms of the same contagious, infectious* and parasitic 
' disease, due to a sirecial microbe easily recognized, feolaied, 

\ cttitivated, and inoculatcrl in animals. This microbe, hitherto 
I discovered in ery-ipelas alone, has now also been detected in 
acute lymphangitis with all its characters and biological pro- 
' perties.—On the influence of refraction in the reduction pf the 
> observations, of a meridian transit, by M. G. Rayel. The con- 
dition* already described by the author m his cominunioatioh on 
the influence of refraction in the reduction of the observations 
of the circami»lar stars (Comftes rtndus, March ll. 1889). Me 
here Riown to be equally applicable to the reduction of the 
observations of transits at any declination,—Dieect determina¬ 
tion of th# cocapresaibUity of glass, cry.stal, and metals, 
up to 2000 atmospheres, by M. E ti. Amagat. By dhact de- 
tomination is here meant a determination effected without 
employiig any femula. The results already communieMed in 
.recMt note. w«#e for slight pres-ufM only ; hence t^ further 
experiments have been ondettaken for the purpose of ^rtnin- 
inrwhether, under very high ptemures, the eomp«»sibility of 
glam, crystal, ftc., undercoes any considerable dimination. the 
procew employed U that adopted by Mr- l^chanai^ and ^er- 
wards by Prof. Tak in their researches.—On the intensity of 
telephonic effetdi, by M. E. Mercadier Dnri^ his resea^es 
on tbo theory of the telephone, the authew hai lx*n led to rtudy 
the eaoies to which U due the vatylog intensity of the effects 
wodneed by this instrument. Here he studies more particularly 
^ifaflnence of th* thickness of the dlaph^m for a telephwe 
srf wdl-defined form, and for a like variation of the magnetic 
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field. Some experiments .ire described with iron dmjphragms, 
nnd it is gencr.illy inferred that for all telephones of a given 
magnetic field there is a given thickness of ihe iron diaphiagm 
which yields a maximum effect —On the solubility of salts, by 
M. 11. W. Ilakhuis Ronzelxiom. This is a reply to M Lc 
Chatelier's critical remarks {Com/iles utnut, March l8, i88()) 
on the work recently published by the auihor on the conditions 
of equilibrium lietwccn the solid and liquid combinations of 
water with salts, uiore particiil.arly with c.-dciiim chloride.—On j 
methylacetaiiiliile, by M. M Giraiid. It is pointed out that the I 
scientific name of ortlio-metliylacctanilide given to the cki/;''/'*' i 
recently prepared by M. llrigonnet, can only be applied to the j 
substance descrllied by Bcilsirin and Kuhlbcrg under the name I 
of acelo orthotoluide. It is fuuher shown th.at M Itrigonnet’s ^ 
preparation is not new, that it was described by Mofmnnn in ' 
1874, and that its inie lumc is methylacelanilide. 

lb hi IV. * 

Physiological Society, March 2^ — Trof. dii llois-Keymond. ' 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Klemperer spoke on the jiroteid , 
needs of the animal economy in he.tlth and m cert.tin pathologic.il 
conditions. Volt's teaching, lh.it the human bridy in heailb I 
requires d.ady from loci to Ijo grammes of proteid ni order to | 
supply Its iiitrogcuo..' needs, h.ts been leceiilly contested from 
many .sides ; and even if tlic expeiimcnls on whicli the aliacks 
were based were not altogether free from some defects, they still ■ 
sufficed to cast a good de.tl of doubt on Voil’s theory. The j 
speaker had endeavoured, working from the clinic.il point of | 
view, to dcci'Ie the question whether an increased prolcid incta- | 
liolism can be prevented or dimintshed by an increased ingestion 
of cp'bohydrate.s or fats. He carried out experiments on Ihe | 
nulrilidn of two healthy persons, in which the daily dose of 
proteids was very considerably diminished, even down to 40 | 
grammes, wliile in compensation for the lessened proteids larger 
quantities of fats, sugar, and easily absorbed and oxidiiable 
alcohol were .administered The nitrogen excreted tn the urine 
was con.stanlly less in amount th.an that taken in the food, thus 
showing that he.illhy, active men can be fed with largely 
diminished amounts of proteid wiihout the occurrence of any 
destructive metabolism of their tissue proteids. He next pro¬ 
ceeded to investigate whether, in diseases which are characteriied 
by an abnormally large breaking down of lissuc-proteids, this 
increased nitrogenous metahoiism could be lessened by the in¬ 
gestion of an increased quantify of non-nitrogenous food. An 
increased nitrogenous metabolism occurs in dyspmia, fever, 
anmmia, cancer, tuberculosis, dialictes, and Addison’s disease. 
For dyspnoea, experiments were made on aniin.tls , while for 
anminia, cancer, diabetes, and Addison’s disease, observations I 
were made on the human subject, and results weie obtained | 
whicli corresponded to the supposition under which the ! 
experiments were started, A very considerable reduction of | 
the nitrogen excreted in the uiine was obscivcd when only ) 
moderate quantities of proteid were given, while at me same 
lime increased amounts of carbohydrates, fats, and nicohol, [ 
were administered. It is iiuirossible to enter here into the J 
interesting details of these experiments, which were .all carried | 
out by very precise methods, or into a discussion of the hypo- I 
theses which were advanced in explan.ition of the phenomena I 
which had been observed.—Prof. Koscnthal, of Krlangon, gave ! 
an account of calorimetric experiments with which he had been 
busied for the last few years. He employed in these an air- ' 
calorimeter of speci.xl construction. It consisted of a copper ; 
vessel, of easy ventil.ltion, in which the .animal was placed ; this 
wa-H surrounded by an air-tight envelope, filled "‘th air and con- 1 
stiluting the reservoir of an atr-thermonieter; external to this ' 
was a covp-ing to shield the whole apparatus from any changes 
in the teniTCrature of the surrounding atmosphere. When t|ie 
animal gives,up to the envelope of air, per umt of time; exactly 
the same ■amount of heat as the whple app.aratus radiates into 
the surroundings, the temperature of the air in the envelope 
remains constant, as also us ^efsuie: hence the heat produced 
and given off by the animal during any known time could be 
measured by means of a manometer. Notwithstanding that the 
dog used in the experiments was fed in exactly the same way at 
each meal, the quantities of heat produced variAl very largely, 
and any considerable uniformity is only obtained by taking the 
mean of a long series of observations. Up (0 about the third 
hour after the meal the heat-production diminishes, then rises 
rapidly to a maximum, and froth this point, at about the eighth 
hoar, it begins to fall again slowly and with irregularities, until 


the next meai. Over the whole twenty-four hours the heat- 
production IS more uniform duj'ing the second [leriod of twelve 
hours than in the first; aliout SO per cent, more heat is produced 
during the first than during the second half of the whole day. 
When an exces.<of food was given the heat produced was always 
less than that calculated out from the oxidation of the food itself; 
but with a uniformly constant diet the means.line of the heal 
produced corresponded to the heat calculated f u the oxidation 
of the food. The .amount rif carbonic acid gas given off by the 
animal was found to coirespond to the heat given off during the 
same period rmly in cases where prolonged intervals of tune were 
taken into account. When the surrounding temper.ature varied 
between 5° and 25’ C., all other conditions remaining the same, 
a minimal production of heat w.is observed at 15“ . from this 

point it incrc.ased unifoimly in both directions, not only when 
the temperature fell to 4” C., but also when it rose to 25° C.— 
I’rof. .Schweigger demonstrated several lueics of ap)iaratus, 
which by the use of sm.all incandescent electric lamps, could take 
the place of the ophthalmoscope, and even render a binocular 
examination jiossiblc. They also, made the measurement of 
^lefiaction in the <)e both .sim[ile and cx.xct. 
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